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LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 


EUROPEAN   NEWS   AND   POLITICS. 

Ths  most  striking  occurrence  of  the  week  is  not 
an  event,  bat  some  writing,  highly  Palmerstonian  in 
its  savor.  According  to  this  characteristic  effusion, 
all  Europe  is  about  to  be  in  commotion.  A  dark 
nntrigue  is  seen  in  every  region,  with  France  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  The  French  government,  we  are 
told,  has  forfeited  its  position  by  the  Montpensier 
marriage ;  must  prepare  to  submit  to  indignities  all 
round;  and  is  making  ready,  in  its  truckling  for 
pardon,  to  perpetrate  a  series  of  international 
crimes.  The  indignities  *'  have  begun  at  Vienna ;" 
the  Due  de  Bordeaux  proposed  to  marry  the  Prin- 
cess Theresa  of  Modena ;  a  few  months  ago,  King 
Louis  Philippe  was  in  a  condition  to  express  hS 
displeasure  at  the  negotiation ;  now,  the  marriage 
is  solemnized,  he  acquiesces  in  silence,  and  "  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux  takes  his  place  among  the  nearest 
connections  of  the  imoerial  house."  French  influ- 
ence helped  Pius  the  Ninth  to  the  Papal  throne ;  he 
was  supported  by  the  same  influence  in  his  career 
of  enlightened  reform;  the  policy  of  Rome  is  fatal 
to  Austrian  ascendancy ;  and  '*  France,  it  is  now 
asserted  and  believed,  has  consented  to  surrender 
her  influence  at  Rome  to  Austrian  guidance,  and  to 
remind  the  Pope  that  his  reforms  must  await  the 
sanction  of  the  court  of  Vienna."  Prince  Metter- 
nich  is  bent  on  interposing  in  Switzerland,  '*at  the 
next  outbreak  of  anarchy ;"  and  France  can  no 
longer  resist  that  intervention.  To  propitiate  Prus- 
sia, she  abandons  the  position  which  she  had  taken 
up  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein  ;  '*  and  to  obtain  the 
signal  honor,  of  a  Russian  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
the  court  of  Neuilly  is  ready  to  surrender  anything 
that  may  be  required,  from  Cracow  to  Constantino- 
ple." Thus  may  France  procure  assent  to  her 
attempted  ascendency  in  the  Peninsula.  '*  It  is 
true,  that  to  combat  such  a  combination,  we  have 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Lord 
Ponsonb^  at  Vienna."  Too  true,  indeed.  It  is  an 
extraordmary  coincidence,  that  no  sooner  does  Lord 
Palmerston  return  to  office,  than  this  universal  con- 
spiring reappears.  Perhaps  there  is  something 
reaJly  the  matter,  though  not  abroad.  The  suspi- 
cion of  being  the  object  for  universal  conspiracy  is 
one  trait  of  madness,  and  Lord  Palmerston  exhibits 
that  symptom  with  renewed  intensity;  as  though 
the  excitements  of  office  were  too  much  for  him. 
But  *'  we  "  do  not  rely  altogether  on  ourselves ; 
"  we  rely  more  on  the  alacrity  of  the  French  Oppo- 
sition to  denounce  these  new  tendencies  of  the  pol- 
icy of  their  government."  Lord  Palmerston,  then, 
reckons  on  hubbub  in  Paris,  as  before  1841 ;  more 
interpellations,  more  fuss-making  about  shadowy 
constructive  suspicions  of  intrigue,  more  diplomatic 
turmoil,  more  despatch  writing !  If  a  busy  attoi^ 
ney,  who  wished  to  seem  yet  busier  than  he  was, 
established  himself  in  a  county  town,  and  set  him- 
self to  work  at  detecting  flaws  in  the  title-deeds 
Md  leases  all  round,  or  presuming  and  imputing 
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them  all  round,  with  a  view  to  the  general  litigation 
that  would  ensue,  the  restlessness  and  turmoil  ex- 
cited in  the  county  would  be  much  like  the  feeling 
created  in  Europe,  acoording  to  these  ministerial  ac- 
counts, just  at  the  time  when  Lord  Palmerston 
returns  to  business.    You  would  think  there  was 

going  to  be  instant  war — ^in  Italy,  in  Schleswig,  in 
witzerland,  in  Poland — everywhere. — SpedMar^ 
31  Nov, 


There  is  a  cry  from  Cracow  that,  Austria  is  abont 
to  annex  that  **  free"  city  to  its  territory ;  the  "  ex- 
periment "  of  its  independence  having  failed.  The 
Augsburg  Gazette  announces  that  the  three  protect- 
ing powers/  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  have  so , 
determined.  But  they  will  not  be  su&red  to  settle  * 
the  matter  quite  so  imperiously ;  for  it  involves 
two  important  questions,  of  expediency  and  of  right. 
Let  us  not  be  misled  by  mere  feeling.  We  can 
well  understand  that  the  existence  of  the  so-ealled 
"  independent  republic  "  has  caused  serious  incon- 
veniences to  the  surrounding  government;  and  no 
one  would  desire  to  perpetuate  needless  inconven- 
ience. Nor  is  it  obvious  that  the  maintenance  of 
Cracow  answers  any  useful  purpose  even  to  the 
Poles.  Its  independence  was  a  delusion ;  that  it 
served  any  real  purpose  in  maintaining  the  national- 
ity of  Poland,  is  equally  a  figment.  Poland  ceased 
to  exist  because  she  did  not  ^deserve  to  exist— «h6 
has  not,  as  a  nation,  evmced  that  might  which  is 
right.  The  Poland  that  is  mourned  by  sentimental 
politicians  and  poets  is  not  the  Poland  that  it  would 
alone  bo  possible  to  establish  now,  but  a  semiberba- 
rous,  feudal,  serf-owning  nation,  with  whom  no  free 
country  of  modem  Europe  would  keep  company. 
Her  patriots  have  not  managed  so  well  that  they 
can  complain  if  their  recent  revolts  result  in  consum- 
mating her  extinction.  The  independence  of  Cta- 
cow  is  a  nullity ;  its  cessation  is  the  passing  of  a 
shadow.  No  doubt,  the  treatment  of  the  Gr^lician 
nobles  by  Austria  has  not  been  such  as  to  make 
one  view  with  pleasure  the  absorption  of  more 
Poles  into  Austrian  territory ;  but  it  matters  Iktie 
whether  they  are  called  Polish  or  Austrian ;  and 
perhaps  the  people  would  really  be  happier  for 
anything  that  conduced  to  the  quietude  of  tiieir 
country. 

But  then  comes  the  question  of  right.  The  Inde^ 
pendence  of  Cracow  was  guaranteed  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna;  the  three  '* protecting  powers,"  ap- 
pointed officers  under  that  treaty,  are  not  the  sole 
parties  to  the  compact.  There  are  others  to  be 
consulted  before  it  can  thus  cavalierly  be  set  aside 
— ^notably,  France  and  England.  They  must  resist 
this  cool  disregard  of  public  law,  and  they  will. 
They  will  be  as  firm  as  the  position  and  power  of 
their^two  countries  demand ;  may  they  also  be  as  dis- 
creet!  The  occasion  might  serve  to  obtain  some 
Eractical  benefit  for  the  Poles  ;  it  may  serve  to  e»- 
ibit  France  and  England  again  acting  together .^- 
Spectator,  31  Nov. 
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The  news  respecting  the  annexation  of  Cracow 
is  confirmed  by  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  in  a  long 
paper,  which,  coming  irom  that  semi-official  jour- 
nal, may  be  regarded  as  an  important  manifesto. 
At  first,  says  the  writer,  the  news  seemed  at  least 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  this  *'  apt  of 
Tiolence  '*  is  contemplated :  the  three  protectMiff 
powers  have  announced  that  ''  the  Republic  of 
Cracow  has  ceased  to  exist,"  and  that  it  should  be 
ui^ted  to  the  domains  of  Austria.  A  notification 
to  that  efifect  was  presented  on  Tuesday  to  Lord 
Nornianby,  by  the  Prussian  minister  in  raris,  and 
on  Wednesday  to  M.  Guizot,  by  the  Austrian 
charg^  d'afiaires.  The  DibaU  quotes  long  ex- 
tracts from  speeches  delirered  in  the  French  and 
English  Parliaments  by  M.  Guizot  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  declaring  that  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  respecting  the  Republic  of  Cracow  must 
not  be  violated.  Both  ministers  expressed  them- 
selves, **  in  England  and  in  France,  with  equal 
spirit;'*  and  the  Dubois  observes  that  *' these  quo- 
tations show  in  what  manner  France  and  England 
must  confront  the  act  of  violence  which  the  three 
powers,  who  still  asume  by  a  grievous  paradox  the 
title  of  *  Powers  Protecting  the  Republic  of  Cra- 
cow,' have  permitted  themselves  to  take."  The 
suppression  of  Cracow  would  not  destroy  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe;  great  consideration  would  no 
doubt  be  shown  by  France  and  England  for  any 
inquietude  which  Cracow  may  cause  to  Riyssia, 
Austria,  or  Prussia;  but  the  principle  and  right 
are  at  stake ;  and  '^  for  three  powers  to  tear  in 
pieces  a  treaty  which  was  concluded  between  seven, 
18  new  and  unheard-of  in  all  the  parade  of  diplo- 
macy. ' ' — Spectator,  2 1  Nov. 

"The  afl^r  of  Cracow  threatens  serious  conse- 
vqneneee  to  the  repose  of  Europe.  The  annexation 
^faas  beeo  consummated.  The  British  government 
repek^he  inviution  o/  the  French  government  to 
make  aj^Mot  protest  against  this  infraction  of  the 
trealY  of  Yieona. 

The  offioiai  .documents  in  which  the  three  pro- 
tecting powem,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  pro- 
claim their  act  and  attempt  to  justify  it,  are  before 
the  public ;  and  the  principal  passages  will  be  found 
in  a  subsequent  page,  as  part  of  the  news  from 
Poland.  They  are  followed  by  reports,  taken  from 
he  accredited  correspondence  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  of  communications  that  have  passed 
between  the  French  and  English  governments.  It 
is  on  these  data  that  we  spe^. 

The  pleas  by  which  the  three  powers  justify 
this  '*  great  public  crime,"  as  it  is  rightly  called  by 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 
The  independence  of  Cracow  was  established  bv  a 
convention  between  the  three  powers  exclusively; 
thdt  convention  was  simply  repeated  in  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  and  therefore  they  hold  themselves  Quite 
competent  to  revoke  this  portion  of  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  stipulated  that  Cracow  should  be  neutral : 
Cracow  was  not  neutral,  but  a  depository  of  disorder 
and  rebellion,  dangerous  to  the  surrounding  states ; 
its  conduct  had  even  conferred  on  the  three  pow- 
ers the  rights  of  war ;  but  at  least,  they  say,  Crar 
cow's  own  infraction  of  the  treaty  as  respects  its 
duties  destroyed  its  rights  under  the  treaty.-  The 
parody  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  which  Uiis  plea 
furnishes  is  but  too  obvious.  Cracow  was  a  depos- 
itory of  rebellious  conspiracy,  because  the  '*  protect- 
ing '  powers  could  not  protect  it  against  the  incur- 
sioo  of  conspirators  from  their  own  territories.    But 


the  "  independence"  was  a  sham  not  worth  defend- 


other  plea,  howerer,  opens  the  whole  qnes- 
tion  of  treaties  and  their  inviolability.  A  heavier 
blow  to  the  authority  of  those  statutes  of  public  law 
has  never  been  struck.  The  three  powers  stood 
towards  the  other  powers  that  signed  the  treaty  in 
the  relation  of  a  select  committee  whose  report  was 
adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  general  statute :  the 
three  powers  now  make  the  monstrous  assertion, 
that  any  members  of  a  legislative  body  may  repeal 
such  parts  of  an  enactment  as  they  proposed  or  ac- 
cepted. By  the  same  rule,  the  l5uke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  liord  John  Russell  might,  of  themselves, 
repeal  the  Chandos  clause  of  the  Reform  Act ;  Lord 
Ashley  and  Sir  James  Graham  might  repeal  the 
Mines  Act ;  Canada  and  Lord  Stanley,  the  Cana- 
dian part  of  the  English  Corn-law.  Not  only  is  the 
proceeding  a  violation  of  rif  ht,  but  the  plea,  for^ 
mally  recorded  in  the  imperial  edict  and  in  the  recent 
convention  of  the  three  powers,  is  a  declaration 
that  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  European  standards 
of  right — that  they  make  treaties  with  mental  resei^ 
vations  fatal  to  all  good  faith,  and  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  what  in  private  persons  would  be  called 
swindling.  Three  out  of  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe  promulgate  that  canon  in  public  morals — a 
rule  that  dissolves  public  law,  and  restores  the  inter- 
national relations  of  Europe  to  the  law  of  main 
force. 

It  is  said  that  Austria  hesitated  to  join  in  the  pro- 
ceeding—as well  she  might ;  Austria,  whose  do- 
minion is  upheld  by  conventions — ^but  that  it  was 
forced  upon  her  and  upon  Prussia  by  Russia. 
Russia  has  not  yet  learned  to  misgive  the  sufficiency 
of  main  force  or  unscrupulous  intrigue  for  her  pur- 
poses. Austria  has  her  doubts,  and  with  reason. 
The  Polish  question  was  extinct ;  but  the  three 
powers  have  revived  it,  by  making  it  the  type  of 
many  other  questions  touching  the  value  of  treaties 
and  the  right  of  absolute  Sovereignity  over  alien 
races. — Spectator,  28  Nov. 

Incidentally  arises  a  question  between  France 
and  England',  which  not  only  touches  us  most 
nearly,  but  deeply  concerns  ail  Europe.  In  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  France  and  England  were  the 
great  representatives  of  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  French  cabinet  has  invited  the  Eng- 
lish to  unite  in  a  joint  protest  against  the  violation 
of  that  treaty,  which  violation  is,  technically  at 
least,  a  gross  infringement  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, and,  all  technicality  apart,  a  gross  outrage  on 
public  faith.  The  British  government  meets  that 
invitation  by  a  refusal.  When  France  broke  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht — ^such  is  the  plea— the  English 
government  confined  itself  to  a  protest :  the  three 
powers  have  now  violated  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  the  English  government  will  in  like  manner 
simply  protest.  England  will  do  nothing  :  she  is 
not,  we  are  told  by  ministerial  journals,  "prepared 
to  go  to  war  for  the  independence  of  Cfracow." 
English  interests  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  foreign  treaties ;  but  they  shall  be  so  no 
longer. 

Very  good.  This  policy  is  quite  intelligible. 
Universally  observed,  it  might  prove  all  the  better 
for  English  interests,  which  have  indeed  been  sac^ 
rificed  all  round  to  these  foreign  meddlings,  and 
notably  of  late  years.  The  confession,  however, 
oomes  from  an  unexpected  quarter  :  and,  judicious 
as  the  policy  might  be,  we  must  allow  that  it  is  not 
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only  quite  new,  but  introduced  with  the  reiy  wont 
grace  at  this  particular  juncture.  ^P  ^  ^^ 
moment  it  has  never  been  practiaed.  The  yery 
assertion  of  it  stultifies  the  whole  of  that  interfere 
ence  which  constituted  the  Montpensier  marriage 
an  offence  against  the  British  government.  If  Eng- 
land is  to  adopt  the  discreet  ^fibrsonian  policy  oif 
nonmtervention,  the  whole  of  that  quarrel  must 
vanish  into  air. 

We  trust  that  this  anomalous  and  equivocal  pas- 
siveness,  totally  isolated  from  the  past,  is  not  to  be 
as  isolated  from  the  future.  We  hope  the  startling 
conversion  is  a  thorough  reform ;  and  that  we  shaU 
see  its  efiects  not  only  at  Cracow,  but  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Turkey,  Western  Africa,  Brazil,  North 
America.  We  presume  that  it  will  be  observed  in 
Italy.  We  are  told  that  *'  England  is  not  prepared 
to  abet  France  in  breaking  the  treaty  of  Vienna  on 
the  Rhine  or  beyond  the  Alps,  though  the  northern 
powers  have  broken  it  at  Cracow."  But  if  the 
three  powers  ai^e  suffered  to  laugh  at  it,  will  not 
France  do  so?  We  hold  with  Lord  Palmeiaton, 
that  if  the  treaty  be  broken  on  the  Vistula,  it  may 
also  fail  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Po ;  and  if  Elng- 
land  do  not  interfere  in  Poland,  she  cannot  inter- 
fere in  Flanders  or  in  Lombardy.  Nonintervention 
here  pledges  her  to  nonintervention  there. 

The  a&ctation  of  making  out  a  parallel  case  for 
the  Spanish  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and 
the  Polish  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  is  a 
bare-faced  recurrence  to  an  exploded  pretext. 
There  is  nothing  parallel  in  the  cases.  However 
impolitic  the  Montpensier  marriage  might  be,  it 
was  no  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It 
inight  possibly  have  remote  consequences  incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  treaty,  but  they  would 
flow  from  proceedings  against  which  it  had  made 
no  technical  provision.  But  the  annexation  of 
Cracow  is  so  gross  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  that  it  forfeits  all  the  rights  of  the  three 
powers.  In  the  case  of  Spain,  there  was  no  valid 
ground  even  for  protesting  as  against  a  formal  vio- 
lation of  treaty  :  in  the  case  of  Cracow,  the  infrac- 
tion is  so  complete  that  to  acquiesce  is  to  abandon 
the  treaty,  and  the  ruling  statute  in  the  public  law 
of  Europe  is  flung  to  the  winds. 

There  is  another  false  pretence.  .  In  the  Mont- 
pensier ai&ir,  the  British  government  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  a  simple  protest,  but  made  an  ulterior 
claim,  not  even  sanctioned  by  the  treaty — that  the 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  Spanish  throne  should 
renounce  all  title  to  the  succession  on  the  part  of 
herprogeny. 

We  do  not  stop  to  consider  the  inconsistency  of 
the  present  course  with  former  declarations  in  rar- 
liaroent ;  for  if  there  were  good  reasons  now,  they 
would  not  be  invalidated  by  the  utterance  of  bad 
reasons  in  August  last.  Let  the  case  be  judged  on 
its  merits. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  fault  in  the  position  of 
France.  Apart  from  the  question  of  treaties,  she, 
through  her  government,  chose  to  act  in  the  Mont- 
pensier affair  separately,  and  adversely  to  England ; 
and  her  invitation  to  cooperate  "now,  afler  she  has 
served  her  own  ends,  wears  too  much  the  aspect 
of  self-seeking.  It  affords  the  English  government 
a  fine  opportunity,  in  turn,  to  retort.  There  appears 
no  disposition  to  miss  that  opportunity.  The  lead- 
ing organ  of  the  whigs  is  still  courting  the  FYench 
O^Tyoii/ionZ—eulogizingeffusions  in  the  CanstitU' 
tionnd  attributed  to  M.  Thiers,  and  the  like.  It  is 
dlfficolt  to  discern  any  practical  utility  in  such  a 
It  might  have  the  effect  of  moittfying 


French  statesmen ;  it  might  contribute  to  M.  Goizot'e 
removal  firom  ojfioe;  but  it  would  achieve  even 
such  paltry  results  at  a  sacrifice  of  large  interests. 

It  IS  proclaimed,  somewhat  ostentatiously,  that 
England  will  not  go  to  war :  but  much,  in  this  case 
especially,  may  be  done  without  war,  much  without 
insisting  on  a  shadow.  Nor  is  it  less  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  separate  protests  of  France  and 
England  would  have  equal  weight  with  a  joint 
protest.  That  some  e^ct  was  to  be  produced,  is 
shown  by  the  striking  depression  of  the  money- 
markets  in  th^  domains  of  all  the  Three  Powers-^ 
a  depression  which  we  know  to  be  felt  throughout 
Germany  :  finance  is  the  heel  of  Achilles  in  abso- 
lute monarchies,  and  Austria  plainly  shrinks.  The 
separate  protest  of  England,  accoiiipanied  by  the 
new  anti-Gallican  declaration  of  noninterference, 
will  be  met  by  the  three  powers  with  deferential 
courtesy  in  mien  and  absolute  disregard  in  practice, 
as  a  form  and  meant  to  be  no  more.  France  will 
take  her  stand  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy ;  but, 
speaking  alone,  her  threatful  vaticination  will  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course — ^the  normal  revolu- 
tionism of  France.  The  joint  protest  would  be  the 
voice  of  oonstitotional  Europe  :  England  would  add 
weigrht  to  the  wami:!g  of  France  ;  both  together 
would  be  received,  not  merely  as  threateners,  but 
also  as  authoritative  teachers  capable  of  informing 
absolutism  as  to  the  ways  of  liberalism.  The 
three  powers  have  nullified  the  compact  on  which 
rested  the  status  quo  in  Europe  ;  the  conflicting  in- 
flaences  are  henceforth  free  to  work  out  their  own 
several  ends  according  to  the  strength  that  is  in 
them  :  the  new  Guelph  party  in  Italy  is  freed  from 
its  Ghibelline  bonds  ;  France  from  restraint  on  her 
propagandism.  Ambition  and  personal  energy 
among  the  princes  of  Europe  are  set  loose,  to  make 
new  partitions  of  kingdoms,  new  combinations,  if 
they  please .  The  popular  strength  has  everywhere 
grown  since  the  peace,  and  the  peoples  will  have 
their  share  in  shaping  the  new  arrangements. 
Such  are  among  the  ulterior  consequences  of  the 
nullification — consequences  to  which  the  absolutism 
of  the  north  b  self-blinded.  If  the  powers  of 
the  south  do  not  proclaim  the  treaty  pf  Vienna  to 
be  annulled,  they  will  permit  it  to  continue  on 
sufferance  ;  and  the  absolute  powers  of  the  north 
mi^ht  be  nuide  to  pay  for  that  act  of  grace  in  some 
tribute  to  the  good  of  mankind.  It  is  the  joint 
protest  which  would  have  such  beneficial  and  con- 
servative influence. — Spectatofy  38  Nov: 

The  ministerial  French  papers  of  Thursday  re- 
luctantly make  the  announcement,  lirhich  they  had 
reserved  as  long  bH  possible,  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment had  lifused  to  join  in  the  protest  against 
the  annexation  of  Cracow.  The  announcement 
serves  to  display  a  marked  contrast  in  the  spirit 
which  rules  the  oflieials  in  Paris  and  in  London. 
The  Journal  des  Dkbats  makes  it  with  mildness  ant 
regretful  courtesy.  The  Morning  Otromch  re- 
peats it  in  terms  of  embittered  hostility,  flaunting 
the  reiterated  and  totally  unfounded  assertion  that 

"  The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  committed 
by  France  in  the  affair  of  the  Montpensier  marriage 
was  as  flagrant  and  as  palpable  as  the  destruction 
of  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Cracow  wns 
a  er^  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna." 

This  &lse  assertion  ought  to  be  given  up :  it  is 
discreditable.  But  observe  the  contrast  of  motives 
and  demeanor.  France  is  chargeable  with  indulg- 
ing a  motive  of  self-interest  in  King  Louis  Philippe, 
at  the  risk  of  eonsequenoes  dangerous  to  the  peaee 
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of  Europe,  but  those  consequences  uncertain  and 
remote.  The  EnglisK  ministers  indulge  their 
imlecn,  at  the  risk  of  consequences  imminent  and 
disastrous,  with  a  grievous  wrong  present  and  crim- 
inal. The  Bpeciiu  act  of  wrong  in  Spain  was  a 
family  matter — ^a  wedding ;  the  act  of  wrong  in  Po- 
land 18  a  *'  great  public  crime,*'  the  extinction  of  a 
state.  Though  the  French  ministers  were  betrayed 
into  indulg:ing  a  self-interest,  they  still  show  a  grave 
sense  of  higher  duties,  and  postpone  petty  irrita- 
tions to  the  enduring  interests  of  Europe.  The 
English  ministers  sacrifice  everything  to  a  profitless 
spleen.  There  are  indications  that  this  course  may 
be  attended  with  very  serious  responsibilities.  We 
observe  that  Russia  is  assembling  a  vast  army,  of 
unknown  destination.  The  Rhenish  Observer,  an 
official  journal  of  Prussia,  publishes  a  letter  written 
at  Vienna  by  a  person  in  the  employment  of  Prince 
Mettemich,  which  states  that  *'  Russia  has  given  a 
carte  blanche  to  Austria  with  regard  to  Cracow,  but 
we  may  expect  shortly  to  see  the  incorporation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  with  Russia."  Lord  Pal- 
merston  seems,  under  some  perverse  fascination, 
bent  upon  realizing  the  romance  of  his  old  accuser, 
by  subserving  the  machinations  of  Russian  encroach- 
ment. Will  he  help  to  furnish  Sir  John  McNeill 
with  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  his  portentous 
map? — Spectator,  28  Nov, 

THE   FRENCH  AND  CRACOW. 

Never  was  a  mission  greater,  more  noble,  nor 
yet  more  simple,  than  that  seemingly  entrusted  by 
Providence  to  France  and  England  m  the  middle  of 
the  present  century.  Could  the  governments  of 
these  countries  have  agreed,  fully  communed  with 
and  understood  each  other,  acted  fairly,  openly, 
wisely,  they  miffht  have  done  more  good,  and  pre* 
vented  more  evil,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  states- 
manship to  eflfect  in  such  few  years.  They  might 
have  given  freedom  and  fair  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  Spain,  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  They 
might  have  secured  the  independence  and  future 
pit>gre8s  of  the  Levant.  By  constant  union,  wise, 
joint  and  pacific  action,  they  might  have  withdrawn 
Austria  from  under  the  yoke  of  Russia,  have  cre- 
ated an  independent  kingdom  on  the  Danube,  and 
aided  Germany  not  only  to  advance  its  own  freedom 
and  institutions,  but  to  prevent  what  remained  of 
Poland  from  undergoing  further  ruin  and  dilapida- 
tion. In  the  new  world  the  two  countries  also  had 
their  mission,  which  was  to  preserve  the  Spanish 
race  and  territory  from  being  crushed  and  violated 
by  the  Anglo-American. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  and  good  things, 
which  England  and  France  might  have  done.  In- 
stead of  which,  indulging  in  beggarly  and  personal 
and  petty  contentions,  they  have  neutralized  each 
other *s  strength,  thwarted  each  other^s  purposes, 
have  allowed  their  constitutional  children,  Greece 
and  Spain,  to  fall  a  prey  to  soldiers,  inglorious  as 
well  as  despotic.  Mexico  is  trodden  down,  the 
provinces  of  the  Danube  have  become  Russian,  and 
Craeow  is  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Amidst 
such  losses  and  disgraces,  what  have  England  and 
France  gained  by  their  quarrels  ?  England  nothing, 
which  is  an  advantage,  considering  that  the  gains  of 
France  amount  to  the  Marquesas  and  Mayotte,  and 
to  having  the  Bourbon  fisunily  further  arctimzed  by 
intermarriage. 

If,  in  addition  to  pointing  out  the  nullity  of  gains, 
wa  were  to  add  the  manifest  losses,  the  misapplica- 
tion of  resottices  in  both  couatrieS|  arising  from  this 


most  stupid  rivalry,  we  should  fill  this  paper.  For 
the  present  let  our  consideration  be  limited  to  its 
effect  on  the  German  powers,  and  on  Central  Eu- 
rope. We  generally  look  on  the  interval  between 
1815  and  1830  as  a  despotic  period,  presided  over 
by  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  we  are  apt  to  consider 
the  subsequent  period  as  more  influenced  by  liberal' 
bm.  Unfortunately  the  contrary  holds  true.  From 
1815  to  1830,  Austria  acted  as  counterpoise  to  Rus- 
sia, and  in  many  conjunctures  resisted  its  progress. 
In  1829  it  would  have  gone  the  length  of  war. 
From  1830  to  the  present  time  Austsia  has  been 
sucked  into  the  Russian  whirlpool,  losing  indepen- 
dent will  and  purpose,  till  by  degrees  it  has,  for  all 
great  political  purposes,  become  effaced  from  the 
map  of  Europe.  The  dissensions  of  France  and 
England  have  done  ibis. 

Both  countries  seem  to  have  totally  forgotten  that 
Russia  cannot  march  upon  Constantinople  till  it  has 
completely  absorbed  Austria  within  its  sphere  of 
influence.  Where  we  should  have  corobatted  Rus- 
sia was  at  Vienna.  It  is  now  too  late.  By  con- 
senting to  take  Cracow,  Austria  has  irrevocably 
joined  hands  with  the  Czar.  And  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  find  hereafter  that  the  absorption 
of  Cracow  was  but  a  very  small  article  of  a  very 
largo  league  and  alliance  for  the  partition  and  re- 
settlement of  Turkey.  The  last  morsel  of  Poland 
is  carved ;  now  comes  the  turn  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. 

We  may  say,  and  we  fear  too  many  of  us  think, 
that- the  fate  of  Poland  does  not  much  regard  us ; 
and  that  Cracow,  though  a  fair  subject  of  senti- 
mental interest,  is  no  longer  an  object  of  political 
importance.  The  French  think  otherwise.  They 
are  strongly  interested  for  Poland ;  and  not  from 
reasons  of  mere  sentiment,  but  from  the  conviction 
that  Poland  is  the  true  barrier  against  future  inva- 
sionsrof  Russia — against  its  moral  influence  and 
physical  weight.  The  restoration  of  Poland  is  to 
the  French,  what  the  independence  of  Constantino- 
ple is  to  us.  Let  us  take  care,  lest,  b^  refusing  all 
sympathy  and  aid  to  the  French  in  their  great  aim, 
we  may  lead  them  to  refuse  all  sympathy  and  aid  to 
us  in  the  preservation  of  Constantinople.  We  will 
not  now  allude  to  the  subject  of  the  Infanta's  mar- 
riage ;  we  have  repeated  our  opinion  of  the  treach- 
ery of  the  French  tsourt,  and  of  our  right  to  resent 
it.  But  there  are  at  present  higher  interests  at 
stake  than  those  of  courts  and  princes.  And  we 
should  weigh  well  the  consequences,  ere  we  take, 
the  step  of  rather  forgiving  Russia  and  Austria  the 
absorption  of  Cracow  than  compounding  the  quar- 
rel with  France  on  the  score  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riages. , 

The  conquest  of  Cracow  and  i<a  razure  from  the 
list  of  independent  states  may  seem  a  trifling  tri- 
umph to  two  jpeat  emperors.  But  these  magnates, 
at  least  one  of  them,  is  watring  against  a  principle, 
that  after  all  is  his  sreatest  and  most  formidable  foe. 
That  principle  he  hopes  to  have  trodden  out  in  the 
freedom  of  Cracow.  And  as  such  the  consummation 
is  an  immense  triumph  to  Russian  despotism,  and  a 
sore  discomfiture  to  those  sons  of  Poland,  who  live 
but  on  hope  and  in  the  future. 

Nevertheless,  after  all,  there  is  this  consolation, 
that  Cracow,  reunited  to  its  ancient  domains  of  Oa- 
licia,  has  fallen  into  an  empire,  which  is  rather  an 
aggregate  of  many  nations,  than  a  nation  possessed 
of  its  own  proper  vitality.  Whatever  province 
Russia  absorbs,  she  will  compel  with  the  hug  of  a 
bear  to  become  Russian.  But  Austria  seems  not  to 
know  what  she  is,  and  of  late  years  has  wisely  al- 
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lowed  ike  nurture  and  onltivation  of  the  spirit  and 
ihorature  of  their  native  race  to  eaeh  of  her  dbot- 
'inoes.  The  government  of  Vienna  now  aUowa 
Hangar^  to  be  Hungarian ;  Bohemia  to  cherish  her 
Sclavonic  origin ;  Lombardy  is  more  fairly  and  more 
gently  treated.  And  if  Cracow  as  capital  of  Gali- 
cia  be  allowed  the  same  favors  and  provincial  de- 
velopments lately  permitted  to  Pra^ne,  the  Ciar 
will  not  altogether  find  his  account  in  tlus  new  ar- 
rangement. 

We  are  sorry  thus  to  speak  of  Cracow  in  the 
hands  of  Austria  as  ^fait  accampH,  But  we  fear  it 
is  so.  These  things  are  to  be  prevented,  not  rem- 
edied* And  however  desirable  it  would  be  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  with  France  as  to  the  future, 
the  past  is  to  all  appearance  irremediable.  The  de- 
struction of  Poland  cannot  be  charged  upon  us.  Its 
most  fatal  partitions  were  (hoise  ^reed  by  Napo- 
leon, who  gave  Craoow  and  its  territory  now  to 
Austria,  and  then  took  it  back  from  her,  just  as  if 
Poland  was  a  pawn  on  his  chess-board,  which  he 
might  at  any  time  sacrifice  to  the  more  important 
moves  of  his  kings  and  queens.  Poland,  as  a  king- 
dom, never  recovered  the  neriect  and  contempt, 
with  which  Napoleon  treated  her.  And  we  aaj  it 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  Louis  Philippe  has  but  mi- 
itated  the  policy  of  the  great  French  emperor,  when 
he  sacrificed  the  last  free  banner  and  city  of  Poland 
to  the  marriage  of  Montpensier  and  the  Infanta. 
Craoow  was,  in  fact,  his  apanago  and  her  dowry. 
Its  fall  will  go  down  to  history  forever  connected 
with  the  espousals  of  Madrid. — Examiner,  28  Nov, 

The  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by  the 
three  northern  powers  of  Europe  has  continued  to 
be  the  subject  of  indignant  comment  by  the  Paris 
papers  tliroughout  the  week.  All  parties,  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  are  alike  loud  in  condemnation  of 
the  act,  and  the  desire  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  entente  cordUde  between  France  and  England  has 
been  strongly  manifested,  particularly  by  the  **  Con- 
stitutionnel,"  in  an  article  ascribed  to  M,  Thiers. 
That  paper  obsarves,  "  The  act  of  violence  accom- 
plished by  the  three  powers  of  the  north,  which 
places  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  so  new  and  so 
grave  a  position,  astonishes  tlie  French  cabinet,  the 
governmsnt  having  vainly  flattered  itself  that  it  had 
mode  more  progress  in  the  good  graces  of  the  abso- 
lute powers.  The  praises  which  the  French  minis- 
ters had  received  from  the  northern  courts  had 
completely  deranged  their  understandings.  They 
believed  that  the  time  was  arrived  when  they  might 
repudiate  the  had  company  of  the  English  Libenus ; 
and  they  did  not  doubt  but  that  Russia  and  Austria 
would  respond  to  their  advances.  The  resolution 
of  the  three  northern  courts  to  act  without  the  as- 
83nt  of  the  French  government  consequently  caused 
it  much  astonishment."  The  **  Constitutionnel" 
goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  principle  of  absolutism 
which  unites  the  northern  courts  must  be  most  pow- 
erful to  have  overcome  their  rivalry  on  other  sub- 
jects, and  concludes  by  recommending  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  France  and  England.  **  If  France  and 
England  had  not  been  disunited,"  says  that  paper, 
*4t  is  certain  that  a  good  understanding  between  them 
would  have  paralyzed  the  projects  of  the  absolute 
powers.  It  IS  evident  that  the  united  will  of  the 
two  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe,  resting  on 
treaties,  and  seconded  by  public  opinion,  would  have 
been  invincible.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  revert 
to  a  (act  which  has  been  accomplished,  and  more- 
over, the  misunderstanding  of  the  two  governments 
appean  to  continue,  and  their  protests  appear  to 
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remain  isolated.  We  trost,  however,  that  Jaying 
aside  their  dififerenoes  and  their  quarrels,  the  two 
nations  may  unite  and  may  aooompliah  some  useful 
object  which  will  have  the  effect  of  effiwing  every 
feeling  of  resentment.  France  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  each  of  her  conflicts  with  England  gives 
new  chances  to  the  counter-revolution,  and  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  forget  that  every  quarrel  with 
France  brings  Russia  a  step  nearer  to  Constanti- 
nople."— Exammar*  * 
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The  consequences  that  were  to  follow  free  trade 
are  yet  in  the  clouds.  The  Zolverein  has  answered 
our  measures  of  last  session  by  increasing  the  duty 
on  manufactured  cotton  threefold,  and  it  was  only 
by  a  casting  vote  that  the  increase,  great  as  it  is, 
was  not  doubled.  Other  powers  do  not  show  them- 
selves more  favorable  to  the  admission  of  our  goods. 
A  general  rage  for  manufactures  has  seized  on  all 
civUized  communities,  and  we  maintain  our  place  at 
the  head  of  the  market  of  the  world  only  by  supe- 
rior ingenuity,  industry,  and  capital.  Those  'ad- 
vantages, in  the  opinion  of  experienced  men.  will 
not  avail  us  long ;  they  think  that  we  must  shortly 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  powerful  rivals,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  on  the  continent. 

The  present  state  of  the  cotton-works  in  Lanca- 
shire is  disheartening.  The  factories  give  only 
four  days'  work  instead  of  six ;  and,  unless  the 
prospect  should  brighten,  the  four  days  will  at 
Christmas  be  most  probably  reduced  to  three. 
Such  a  diminution  of  wages  cannot  take  place 
without  causing  considerable  distress.  Shoft  time 
leads  to  short  allowance ;  families  are  pinched  for 
food  and  fuel  at  the  period  of  the  yeair  when  they 
have  greatest  need  of  both ;  and  fever  often  comes 
to  augment  the  suffering  caused  by  want. 

We  hear  it  stated,  on  excellent  authority,  that 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
intelligent  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try are  undergoing  a  change,  and  that  they  have 
now  lost  their  faith  in  the  power  of  free  tntde  to 
open  for  them  new  markets,  or  to  lessen  their  cost 
of  production.  It  is  represented  to  us  that  they 
now  consider  it  hopeless  to  expect  any  great  revival 
of  trade  in  this  country,  and  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  direct  their  attention  to  other  lands,  where 
nearly  every  element  of  manufacture  is  cheaper,  and 
where  th^  could  gain  direct  access  to  the  original 
market  of*^  the  mw  material,  and  find  at  the  same 
time  a  quick  demand  for  the  manufactured  goods. 

It  is  argued  that,  as  cotton  is  brought  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  United  States,  to  be  dispersed 
through  the  districts  of  Lancashire,  and  as  a  great 
bulk  of  that  same  cotton  has  afterwards  to  be  re- 
turned in  a  manufactured  shape  to  the  United 
States  again,  there  to  have  a  duty  imposed  on  its 
admission,  a  great  saving  in  expense  would  be  ef- 
fected if  the  skill  and  the  capital  of  tlic  Lancashire 
manufacturer  could  at  once  be  transferred  to  Amei^ 
ica.  This  arrangement,  it  is  assumed,  would  make 
the  process  of  manufacture  much  more  economical. 
It  would  save  the  passage  of  the  goods  both  ways  ; 
and  give  the  manufacturer  great  advantages  from 
the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  facility  witli  which 
he  would  meet  with  water-power  for  his  purposes. 

There  is  one  forcible  obiection,  and  that  is,  Uie 
deamess  and  scarcity  of  labor.  This  difiiculty  has 
been  discussed,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  more 
sanguine,  overcome.    In  any  scheme  of  emigiar 
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tion  it  is  propoaed  thai  the  manufaotaier  shall  take 
his  workpeople  with  him,  whether  he  ntmibera 
them  bjr  hundreds  or  thousands ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  would  then  oommencto  business  with  every 
advantage  he  possesses  in  this  ooantry,  combined 
with  others  the  New  World  alone  can  ^ve  him. 

We  will  not  say  that  any  scheme  of  this  kind  has 
yst  been  decided  on,  or  even  that  it  is  in  serious 
oonteinplation.  Bat  we  can  affirm  that  the  nrinci- 
pie  df  manufacturing  emigration  is  earnestly  and 
anxiously  discussed  by  several  of  the  most  influen- 
tial and  enterprising  of  the  Lancashire  mill-owners. 
This  fa<^  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  shoW  how  greatly 
their  faith  has  been  weakened  in  the  efficacy  of  free 
trade. — Britannia,  38  Nov. 


The  Equador  Expedition. — ^The  attention  of 
our  merchants  and  others  having  relations  with 
South  America  has  been  drawn  to  an  expedition 
preparing  in  this  country  under  the  comnoand  of 
General  Tlores,  and  at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  Queen 
Christina,  for  the  invasion  of  Equador.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  the  invasion  is  the  restoration  of  Flores 
to  the  presidency  of  the  republic ;  the  real  object 
is  said  to  be  the  erection  of  a  kingdom  for  the  eldest 
son  of  Christina  by  her  second  husband,  Munos. 
The  Manchester  Commercial  Association,  following 
the  example  of  the  London  merchants,  have  addressed 
Lord  Palmerston,  representing  the  iniuries  likely  to 
be  infficted  on  English  property  and  commerce  if 
tbb  ex[>edidon  be  permitted  to  leave  our  shores,  and 
the  following  reply  has  been  sent  from  the  Foreign- 


"  Foreign-office,  November  11. 
'*  Sir — ^I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  his  lordship  on  tlie  6th  of  November, 
on  behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation at  Manchester,  requesting  the  interference 
of  her  majesty's  ffovemment  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  an  expedition  which  General  Flores  and  his  agents 
are  said  to  be  preparing  against  the  state  of  the 
Equator,  and  which  the  directors  consider  likely  to 
bo  injurious  to  the  trade  of  this  country  with  South 
America ;  and  I  am  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that 
the  matter  to  which  this  letter  relates  has  already 
been  brought  under  the  attention  of  her  majesty^ 
govenunent,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  fully 
aware  how  important  the  South  American  trade  is 
to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  E.  J.  Stanley. 
"  To  J.  Aspinall  Turner,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Commercial  Association,  Man- 
chester." 


TOM  THUMB  ON  KISSES. 

An  American  as  I  am — a  free  citizen  of  the 
smartest  nation  in  creation,  'i  is  n*t  for  roe  to  find 
fault  with  the  ^b  of  free  Columbia.  NeverUie- 
less,  truth  is  mighty,  and  with  fair  play  will  whip 
her  weight  in  wild-cats.  Therefore,  I  cannot  say 
much  for  the  kissing  of  America.  Governor  Bar- 
num  tells  me  that  I  ought  n't  to  give  any  'pinion  of 
the  matter  till  I  get  hack  again,  with  all  my  snuff- 
boxes and  tooth-picks,  and  pencU-cases  of  crowned 
heads  about  me ;  when  the  kisses  will  be  a  difl^- 
ent  matter,  as  the  ro^ralty  of  Europe  will  be  saluted 
through  me.  But  this  1  must  say ;  the  kissing  of 
America,  of  mj  own  countrywomen,  was  terrible 
cautious ;  nothing  more  than  what  you  miffht  call 
respect  with  the  ohill  off.    But,  then,  Barnum 


says,  I  was  nobody;  and  gab  don't  kiM  no 
bodies  like  somebodies.  For  ul  that,  1  'm  a  little 
riled  when  I  think  of  it.  For  I  remember,  how  at 
New  York  they  used  to  look  at  me,  and  minee 
round  and  round  me,  and  put  their  hands  under  my 
chin,  as  if  I  wam't  a  human  cretur,  but  a  goose- 
berry bush,  and  they  were  afraid  of  their  fingers. 
And  then  the  boldest  on  'em  kissed  me  short  and 
not  at  all  satisfactory  ;  for  aU  the  world  as  if  they 
bought  they  was  doing  me  a  service,  and  not 
themselves  an  honor.  They'll  find  me  rayther 
different  when  I  ^t  back,  I  calculate ;  so  thoy  M 
better  practise  a  little  afbre  I  come  among  'em. 

Now  in  England  kissing  is  miehty  hearty.  The 
gals  am't  a  bit  ashamed  on  it.  I  shall  say  no  more 
here  about  the  maids-of-honor  as  kissed  me  a  mil- 
lion times  in  the  palace,  but  speak  of  the  'Gyptian 
Hall,  where  I  was  ki»ed  four  thousand  times  a 
day,  which  is  only  allowing  eight  kisses  a  piece  for 
eveiT  female :  some  on  'em  took  more — some  less, 
but  1  'ro  striking  the  averages.  I  had  wnen  I  Am 
showed  there,  tarnation  pretty  dimples ;  and  in  a 
month,  my  checks  was^  as  smooth  as  an  apple. 
The  dimples  was  kissed  out ;  run  away  \Vith  by  the 
lips  of  the  ladies.  I  often  said  to  Barnum,  '*  Gov- 
ernor, this  is  by  no  means  the  Cheshire.  I  feel  my 
face  is  wasting  away  wfth  so  much  kissing ;  melt- 
ing slick  like  a  sugar-plum  in  a  baby's  mouth. 
Tell  you  what  it  is ;  if  1  'm  to  lose  my  cheeks,  I 
ought  to  make  something  by  'em.  Therefore,  its 
my  opinion  you  should  alter  the  price,  in  this  way. 
*  Them  as  only  looks,  a  shilling ;  them  as  kisses, 
eighteenpence.'  "  Once  or  twice — for  to  be  kissed 
eight  different  ways  by  five  hundred  females  is 
nation  hard  work-— once  or  twice,  I  thought  I  'd 
have  a  notice  writ,  and  hung  about  my  neck ;  sich 
a  one  as  I  seed  at  a  flower  show,  with  these  worda 
— "Admire,  but  touch  not."  I  confess  it :  now 
and  then  I  used  to  be  riled ;  used  to  say  to  myself, 
**  Have  you  nobody  at  home  to  kiss ;  that  you  will 
put  on  your  bonnets  and  pattens  to  come  and  kiss  a 
little  gentleman  in  public  T"  But  as  I  said  afors ; 
take  the  people  altogether,  English  kissing  is 
mighty  pleasant. 

In  Scotland  I  was  only  kissed  outright  at  private 
parties.  Of  that,  as  a  man  of  honor,  i  say  nothing, 
in  public,  the  ladies  used  to  blow  kisses  at  me 
through  their  fingers. 

Was  kissed  tarnation  in  France.  Rayther  disa- 
greeable in  one  particular,  as  the  ladies  so  very 
often  left  the  paint  upon  my  nose. 

Talking  of  France,  it 's  a  wonder  I  'ro  a  single 
roan.  For  when  the  king  of  the  French  heard 
from  Bamnm  that  I  had  got  the  fortin  I  have,  I  'm 
darned  if  he  did  n't  say  he  must  have  me  for  one  of 
the  privjbesses.  Now,  being  a  true  republican,  that 
didn't  suit  my  book  at  all.  **  No,  no,"  says  I  to 
Barnum ;  '*  don't  mind  the  princesses  kissing  me 
now  and  then,  when  I'm  in  a  good  temper,  but 
I  'd  as  soon  run  upon  a  snag  as  upon  the  marriage 
service.  Seen  too  much  of  life,  and  been  kissed  a 
little  too  much  round  the  world  for  that."  So  I 
escaped— cut  atick  from  the  Tuileries — going  off 
in  Bamum's  hat-box. 

Well,  I  did  think  that  I  should  give  a  whole  ac- 
count of  all  the  kissing  I  've  gone  through,  but  on 
second  thoughts  it  can't  be  done  here,  no  how. 
The  subject  is  so  full — as  Barnum  says — that  I 
can't  do  it  justice  in  a  little  book,  so  I  intend  to 
make  it  a  big  history,  by  itself,  with  picture  of  the 
ladies,  with  their  lips  made  up  jest  as  they  attacked 
me ;  made  up  now  peaking  like  rose-buds,  and  now 
as  if  I  was  a  cake  at  a  pastry-cook's,  made  for 
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nothing  bal  to  be  eaten.    It  'a  wondeiifil  to  

with  my  experience  of  lips  to  know  ilhat  mouths 
can  be  made  on  'em.  Nobody  would  believe  it, 
but  they  will  when  they  see  my  book.  And  ao  to 
get  back  to  Queen  Victoria's  palace. 

When  the  maide-of-honor  had  done  kissing  me» 
and^  stood — ^like  flustered  birds  of  Paradise— a 
taking  breath,  the  lord-in-waiting  oomes  in  agin, 
and  says,  '*  General,  her  majesty  the  Queen  will 
be  very  happy  to  see  you.'*  AH  the  maids-of- 
honor  fell  back,  and  I  following  the  lord,  and — 
Bamum  following  me — walks  into  the  oresence  of 
the  queen  of  the  British  Isles,  I  'd  made  my  mind 
up  to  show  my  independence,  to  go  in  whistling 
««  Yankee  Doodle,"  or  '<  Star  of  Columbia,"  but 
somehow  I  found  my  fotce  had  departed — ffone 
slick,  and  not  even  left  its  ghost  behind— and  Bai^ 
num,  too,  I  should  n't  ha'  known  him ;  he  shook 
all  oyer,  and  his  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
dabbed  with  a  powder-poflf.  I  thought  to  myself, 
the  British  lion  must  be  somewhere,  under  some 
sofa  p'rape,  ii^  the  'partment,  and  the  governor  sees 
him,  and  shakes,  and  is  pale  accoidin'. 

I  walks  up  to  the  queen,  who  wasasittin'  bv  the 
tea-things.  **  I  'm  very  happy,  general,"  said  her 
majesty,  **  to  see  you  here.  Genius,  though  ever  so 
small— if  it  is  genius,  general— is  welcome  to  this 
fire-place." 

Upon  this,  I  bowed,  as  any  gentleman  would  do 
to  any  lady. 

<^GeneraJ,"  said  gracious  majesty,  <*  allow  me 
to  introduce  my  husband."  Whereupon  Prince 
Albert  said  in  the  most  aflable  manner — 

*'  I  hope  to  improve  the  aoquaintanoe  of  thlB 
general,  when  we  go  a  gunning  together,"  and 
then  royal  highness  went  on  with  his  tea. 

«Do  you  take  sugar,  general  V  said  gracious 
majesty  with  tongs  in  her  hand. 

*'  I  oo,  madam,"  said  I ;  for  I  found  my  voioe  a 
coming  back  agin. 

**  Which  do  you  prefer!" — said  giacuKis  majes- 
ty, with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  turn  me  into  a 
lump  of  hooey — ^^  which  sugar  do  you  prefer,  white 
or  brown?" 

''Either,"  said  I,  '*  but  if  it  is  n't  slave-grown, 
I  *m  a  true  republican,  and  won!t  touch  a  tarnation 
momel."— PimcA. 


THE   PRIZE   PIG  AND  THE  PRIZE  PEASANT. 

I  MWKR  pass  a  fat  pig  by. 

But  off  I  take  my  hat. 
And  **  I  'm  your  servant.  Sir,"  saya  I  :— 

What  makes  roe  act  like  that  I 
Why,  because  I  've  been  taught  to  behave  as  I 
ought. 

And  know  my  own  degree ; 
And  I  never  neglect  to  pay  proper  veapeet. 

When  't  is  due  from  me. 

For  forty  yean,  aa  man  and  boy, 

I  've  driven  my  master^s  plough  ; 
Waa  never  out  of  his  employ. 

And  still  am  in  it  now^: 
My  children  and  wife  I  have  kept  all  my  life 

Prom  off  the  parish  clbar : 
But  merit  like  mine,  to  the  worth  of  a  swine, 

People  think  small  beer. 

True  I  've  not  toil'd  so  long  for  nought ; 
I  *ye  met  with  aome  reward  : 


And  so,  perhaps,  you  '11  say  I  onght, 

Or  else  it  would  be  hard. 
Ajcrize  I  rec^iv'd  : — the  good  gentlefolks  gtiey'd 

They  could  n't  give  more  to  me ; 
Two  pounds  was  the  touch — and  a  cow  got  as 
much; 

But  a  fat  h<^,  three. 

So  to  a  pig  I  make  a  bow, 

As  manners  do  require, 
And  touch  my  hat  to  boar  and  sow, 

With  parson  and  with  'squire. 
Though  a  Christian  am  I,  yet  a  pig  in  a  sty, 

My  betters  b,  I  see  ; 
For  the  pig  makes  fine  pork,  and  I  'm  nearly  past 
work  ; 

And  they  can't  eat  me ! — Punch. 


Wb  mentione<f  last  week  the  appearance,  in 
Rome,  of  a  weekly  English  journal  under  the  title 
of  the  Roman  Advertiser : — and  may  add  now,  that 
no  less  than  five  new  daily  and  weekly  papers  or 
periodicals  have,  in  addition  to  the  English  one, 
been  announced,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
the  Italian  public. — AthentEian. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  gradually  spreading  its 
network  of  nerves  throughout  the  land  ;  creating  a 
system  so  highly  sensitive  that  literally  a  thiob  at 
its  metropolitan  heart  will  be  felt  almost  simulta- 
neously in  every  distant  part.  There  are  none 
of  the  discoveries  by  which  the  conditions  of  inter- 
communication have  been  so  marvellously  changed 
within  the  last  few  years  that  seem  so  strange,  and 
all  but  incredible,  in  their  expression  as  this.  All 
England  is,  as  it  were,  brought  to  one  moment  of 
time  by  the  intended  arrangements.  All  its  dials 
are  made  to  report  the  same  hour  of  action  at  the 
same  second. — ^In  the  first  place,  all  the  railway 
lines  of  telegraph  that  run  to  London  are  to  deliver 
their  messages  at  a  common  metropolitan  station  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  adjacent 
to  Lloyd's  rooms ; — and  workmen  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  laying  down  the  wires.  Then,  govern- 
ment have  taken  into  consideration  the  means  of 
effecting  an  immediate  communication  with  the 
royal  palaces,  government  dockyards,  garrisons, 
and  fortresses  throughout  the  kingdom :— and  the 
various  country  lines  are  extending  in  all  directions 
their  means  of  communicating  with  one  another. 
The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company,  and  independent  of  the  va- 
rious railway  companies. — We  may  mention,  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  that  government  is 
about  to  erect  a  great  central  barrack  for  England, 
on  fourteen  acres  of  ground  which  it  has  purchased 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  east  side  of  Birmingham. 
At  this  point,  also-^whicb  may  be  called  the  geo- 
graphical heart  of  England — the  electric  telegraph 
IS  to  be  brought  to  a  common  centre  from  all  pans 
of  the  United  Kingdom : — so  that,  on  instantaoeous 
intimation  from  any  quarter,  however  remote, 
troops  may  be  poured  along  the  railway  lines  to 
any  part  where  their  presence  is  needed  in  the 
snace  of  a  few  hours.  A  system  of  arrangements  f 
like  this — which  we  read  of  so  odmly  unlay  as 
mere  corollaries  of  miracles  already  grown  familiar 
would  have  been  rec^ved  by  our  fittbeiB,  if  oflereA 
for  predictions,  as  the  wildest  dreams— exceediBg' 
even  the  license  of  fable,  and  making  romance  «a- 
poetic^  for  want  of  veriaimilitude. — Athenaum 
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We  hear,  with  pleasare,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  have  awarded  tiie  Copley  Medal  to 
M.  Leverrier  for  his  investigationa  relating  to  the 
diatuibanoea  of  Uranus.  This  prompt  action  of  a 
body  not  famous  for  the  rapidity  of  its  movementB 
in  the  distribution  of  honors,  wilj  do  much  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  French  philosophers  the  suspicion 
of  English  scientific  jealousy  or  unfairness — and  to 
silence  the  French  newspaper  writers  who  bo  scan- 
dalously assumed  them.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  by 
the  way,  that,  in  178] ,  the  Copley  Medal  was  given 
to  Sir  William  Herschel  for  his  discovery  of  Ueoi^ 
giuro  Sidus — subsequently  called  Uranus;  which, 
acoordioff  to  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  "  Phil- 
oaophical  Transactions*'  for  the  above  year,  he  found 
between  ten  and  eleven  o^clock  on  the  night  of  Tues- 
day, the  13th  of  March — and  which  at  first  he  sus- 
pected to  be  a  comet. 

Thc  results  of  the  experiments  instituted  by  the 
government  authorities  on  the  gun-colton  of  Dr. 
Schonbein  have,  we  understand,  induced  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  to  decline  its  adoption  for  the  use  of 
thc  British  military  senices.  The  following  are 
the  principal  of  the  objections  wtiich  have  led  to  this 
decision — as  wo  find  them  staled  by  a  contem- 
porary : — '*  It  explodes  at  a  far  lower  temperature 
than  gunpowder-— even  the  least  explosive  gun-cot- 
ion  requiring  a  heat  very  considerably  below  red- 
ness for  its  explosion,  whilst  some  of  the  varieties 
can  be  fired  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  This  is 
a  serious  obiection  in  all  cases  where  any  number 
of  charges  nave  to  be  fired  in  succession ;  as  the 
heat  caused  by  the  explosions  very  soon  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  gun  above  that  point  at  which 
it  is  hot  enough  to  cause  the  charge  to  explode 
spontaneously — thus  rendering  its  use  exceedingly 
inconvenient  and  dangerous.  The  great  faciuty 
with  which  orun-cotton  explodes,  even  when  not 
perfectly  dried,  would,  of  course,  render  its  manu- 
facture more  hazardous  than  that  of  powder ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  its  preservation  in  bulk,  when 
of  necessity  it  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  compres- 
sion, would  be  attended  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  risk ;  since  it  is  very  probable  that  any  mass  of 
gun-cotton  or  other  similar  combustible  compound, 
particularly  when  compressed,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  undergo  spontaneous  combustion — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  magazine  of  gun-cot- 
ton would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  a  powder 
magazine.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  steam 
is  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton,  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  the  inside  of  the  gun  becomes 
quite  wet.  The  inconvenience  of  this  is  obvious.  A 
last  objection,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be  feared  may  in- 
terfere with  some  of  the  most  valuable  applications 
of  this  very  interesting  subsUince,  js  the  production 
of  acid  vapors  when  it  is  fired.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  gun-cotton  leaves  no  residue,  and  pro- 
duces no  noxious  fumes  when  fired.  As  regards 
the  first  statement,  it  is  practically  true  ;  for  when 
tried  a^nst  gunpowder  it  does  leave  no  residue. 
The  minute  quantity  of  solid  matter  lefl  after  its 
explosion  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  saline 
residue  of  gunpowder.  It  is  also  true  that  gun-cot- 
ton, being  free  from  sulphur^  no  sulphurous  acid 
gas  is  formed  when  it  is  fired ;  and  hence,  none  of 
Sioee  8uffix»ting  fumes  are  perceived  which  result 
from  the  explosion  of  powder — in  which  various 
.  alkaline  salts  are  mechanically  suspended  in  an  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  No 
inoonvenience,  therefore,  is  felt  when  gun-cotton  is 
!  ifarad  in  a  mine.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  quan- 
:liqf  of  nitric  and  nitioiifl  aoids  is  always  prodooed, 


sufficient  tc^  interfere  with  its  use  in  those  eases 
where  the  presence  of  acid  vapor  would  do  injury- " 
— It  is  probable  that  this  very  remarkable  discovery 
will,  after  all,  prove  Valuable  principally  for  mining 
purposes. — Atheruntm, 

Paris  Academy  or  Sciencks. — Nov.  9. — M.  A. 
Brongniart  read  a  report  on  a  paper,  by  M.  Che- 
vaudier,  relative  to  the  quanuty  of  water  contained 
in  firewood  at  different  periods  after  its  having  been 
cut  down. — Three  papers  were  received,  from  M. 
Regnault,  on  the  compressibility  and  dilatation  of 
liquids,  and  on  the  improvements  to  be  effected  in 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  for  measuring  tem* 
perature. — ^A  note  was  received  from  M.  Br^guet, 
jun.,  relative  to  a  communication  from  M.  Dujai^ 
din,  of  Lille,  in  which  that  gentleman  suggewted 
the  adoption  in  the  battery  for  electrical  telegraphs 
of  a  bar  of  magnetized  steel  in  place  of  the  soft  hroa 
which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as  a  means  o' 
making  the  signals  with  greater  certainty  and  de» 
spatch.  M.  Breguet  states  that  he  and  M.  Gonnelle 
made  the  experiment  suggested  by  M.  Dujardin, 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  but  it  was  found  not 
to  produce  all  the  desired  results. — A  report  was 
received  of  some  experiments  made  with  explosive 
cotton,  prepared  with  azotic  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
it  results,  from  the  table  drawn  up  of  the  experi- 
ments, that  Bye  grammes  are  equal  in  effect  to  thir^ 
teen  or  fourteen  grammes  of  the  gunpowder  gen- 
erally used  in  the  aimy. — M.  Pelouze  made  some 
observations  on  the  preparation  of  explosive  paper ; 
and  mentioned  a  discovery  by  which  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  the  paper  has  been  well  pre- 
pared. If  the  paper  dissolves  in  ether  it  is  perfect 
— if  not,  it  has  been  badly  prepared. — Athenium, 

The  advocates  of  temperance  at  Cork  have  been 
erecting  a  tower,  100  feet  high,  in  their  city,  to 
commemorate  the  reception  by  the  citizens  of 
Father  MatHew ;  and  inaoguratine  it  by  a  sotrU^  at 
which  we  see  it  stated  Uiat  "Father  Mathew*s 
health  was  dmnk" — ^we  hope  in  tea,  or  sodarwar 
ter.  The  following  description  is  given  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  tower : — ^*  Nothing  in  then*  style  oould 
exceed  the  artistical  decorations  of  the  principal 
room.  It  is,  of  course,  ctreolar,  being  about  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter.  The  windows  are  in  the 
Gothic  order — ^the  upper  portions  being  composed 
of  beautiful  stained  glass,  shaped  in  various  de- 
signs. The  window-ftames  and  outer  edgings  are 
of  fiuted  oak — and  the  latter  are  surmounted  with 
carved  heads.  Over  these  rises,  splendidly-exeen- 
ted  stucco  work — ^which  is  continued  along  the  en- 
tire ceiling,  and  gives  the  apartment  a  grand  and 
classic  appearance.  In  a  niche  between  two  of  the 
windows,  stands,  on  a  handsome  rosewood  pedestal, 
and  covered  with  a  glass  shade,  an  exquisite  marble 
bust  of  the  Very  Rev.  T.  Mathew,  by  Hogan ;  and 
above  this,  is  a  bust  of  our  venerated  bishop,  the 
Right  Rev.  Doctor  Murphy.  This  apartment  is 
also  adorned  by  a  massive  chimney-piece ;  on  the 
front  of  which  is  a  small  baiS(Hnlievo  figure  of  Fir 
ther  Mathew,  hoMing  Britannia  and  Eiin  by  either 
hand,  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  both  ooontriea : 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  hangs  a  very 
beautiful  chandelier.*' — Athautmn. 

In  France  the  royal  ordinance  has  appeared  which 
creates  two  new  chairs  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
in  the  capital :  one,  of  the  higher  Geometry — which 
the  minister  has  fiUed  by  Sie  appointment  of  M. 
Chasles;  and  the  other  of  Mathematical  Astronomy 
or  Celestial  Mechanism-— which,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  been  created  with  the  express  intention 
of  mi^ng  M.  Leverrier  its  firat  occupant. 
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Ffom  the  Ghrlatlin  naamaibtmBtr, 
1.  T%e  Injhenee  of  ChrManUy  in  promoting  the 
Abolition  of  Slaoerv  in  Europe.    A  Disserta- 
tion which  obtained  the  HuUean  Prize  for  the 
Year  1845.    By  Churchill  Babinoton ,  B.  A. 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  CbUege.    Cambridge : 
Deightons. 
f .  Remarks  on  the  Slaoery  and  the  Slave  Trade  of 
the  Brazils,    By  T.  Nelson,  R.N.,  late  Sen- 
ior Assistant  ^rgean  of  H,  Af.  5.  Orescent^ 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.    London :  Hatchards. 
3.  Excursion  through  the  Slave  States  of  South 
America.     By  G.  W.  Featbirstonhaugb. 
3  Tols.  8vo.    London  :  Munay. 

We  aie  not  purpomng,  at  this  day,  to  enter  into 
an  argument  to  ptoye  the  iniquity  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  or  to  recite  any  of  its  horrible  details 
for  the  purpose  of  rousing  our  readers'  feelings 
against  it.  It  is  a  question  on  which  we  beHere 
there  is  but  one  feeling  throughout  not  only  this 
ooontry,  but  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe.  In 
reprobating  its  detestable  cruelties,  exaggeration  is 
impossible ;  and  language  which  on  almost  any 
other  subject  would  be  felt  to  be  heated  and  extrav- 
agant, on  this  fails  of  giving  just  expression  to  the 
indignation  which  human  nature — for  Cluistianity 
may  be  put  aside  for  the  momentr— feels,  at  seeing 
itself  so  outraged ;  at  seeing  one  human  being  infliot, 
and  another  sufier,  such  atrocities.  It  is  impossible 
to  acquit  Mr.  Wiiberfbrce's  speeches  on  the  subject, 
either  at  public  meetings  or  m  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  some  degree  of  violence ;  but  it  is  violence 
which  here,  if  anywhere,  is  rightly  placed ;  and  to 
a  reader  it  is  no  more  than  the  cordial  required  by 
his  spirit,  as  it  were,  fainting  at  the  speetaole  of  so 
ranch  misery  and  crime. 

Thirty  years  ago,  indeed,  an  Englishman's  mind 
had  almost  become  callous  from  the  continual  repe- 
tition, in  print,  of  such  exhibitions ;  it  was  so  impos> 
sihle  to  take  up  a  book,  pamphlet,  review,  maga- 
Eine,  or  newspaper,  which  did  not  open  at  some  hoi^ 
rible  tale  of  African  suffering,  that  the  natural 
impression  was  lost.  The  question  of  the  slave 
trade  had  shared  the  hXe  of  every  question  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  public  dispute,  and  is  attempted 
to  be  carried  by  public  agitation.  It  is  peculiarly 
imfortunate  and  distressing  to  the  feelings  of  the 
ffood,  where  such  a  question  happens— like  that  of 
Uii^  distress,  or  the  workhouse  system — ^to  involve 
the  sufferings  of  thousands.  In  the  course  of  that 
long  public  struggle  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Enuacipatiott  Act  of  1833,.  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Abolitionists  was  far  from 
perfect,  ofken  far  from  wise :  they  had  all  the  fisiults 
.of  agitators.  Injurious  language,  libeUous  personal 
attacks,  inflammatory  speeches,  and  all  the  unworthy 
raaohinery  of  religious  quackery,  contributed  to  carry 
a  series  of  measozes  of  relief  and  emancipation, 
which  were  so  deariy  right,  that  they  ought  to  have 
stood  in  no  need  of  such  auxiliaries.  Yet,  unhap- 
pily, such  were  the  hasty,  crude,  and  intempemte 
projects  of  the  Abolitionists,  that  themselves  justify 
some  of  the  opposition  which  their  noisy  and  ill- 
informed  zeal  excited.  The  Sunday-school  and 
old-maid  portion  of  the  agitation  was  justly  open  to 
ridicule ;  and  we  cannot  suppress  a  smile  when  we 
find  the  venerable  leader  himself,  in  uitrodncing  the 
sinoe  better  known  T.  B.  Macaolay  on  the  scene 
of  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  finding  '*  a  clear  proof 
of  the  interposition  of  Heaven  in  nivor  of  the  cause, 
in  providing  such  an  advocate  for  its  saijport."  B^ 
a  mlitle  m  drcoitous  piooeas  of  imaginaiioiiy  ridi- 


enk  fastens  itself  upon  almost  all  hvman  efausolan 
and  actions,  which  sre  fbr  any  leoffth  of  time  tht 
object  of  contemphition.  Blanco  White  tells  ns 
that  the  idea  of  a  nun  and  of  a  nunnery  carried  with 
it  something  of  the  ridiouloos  in  his  time,  and  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  lived,  in  Spain ;  and  so  the  sn^ 
ferings  of  the  negro  became  the  subject  of  many  a 
joke  in  the  John  BuU,  and  papers  of  a  similar  clur- 
acter.  But  all  the  accidental  features  of  the  stmg> 
gle  haye  died  from  memory ;  all  that  was  ridiculous, 
mismanaged,  and  imprudent  in  the  means  employed, 
ma^  Safdy  and  justly  be  now  fbrgotten,  now  that 
their  just  end  is  obtained  ;  and  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration may  well  be  the  only  feelings  entertained 
towards  those  brave  and  worthy  men  who  devoted 
their  whole  lives,  time,  fortunes,  and  character,  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end. 

We  would  rather  not,  we  ropeait,  open  out  the 
private  history  of  Abolition.  But  there  are  occa- 
sions when  we  are  almost  compelled  to  do  so,  when 
we  are  challenged  to  the  inquiry,  much  against  our 
will,  by  the  continued  repetition  of  a  strain  of  self- 
congratulation  on  this  virtue,  benevolence,  and  phil- 
anthropy of  the  British  public,  shown  in  their  aboli« 
tion  or  slavery.  When  this  is  no  more  than  the ' 
rant  of  Exeter  Hall,  it  would  not  deserve  serious 
notice ;  but  it  is  a  text  too  ofVen  adopted  without 
reflection  by  men  who  are  ordinarily  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  of'^what  they  are  saying,  and  of  attaching 
some  meaning  to  the  words  they  use.  Let  any 
man  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  impartial  judg- 
ment, go  over  the  history  of  the  connexion  of  this 
country  with  the  slave  trade,  from  the  time  that  Las 
Casas  first  proposed  to  substitute  the  Negro  race 
for  the  sake  of  saving  that  of  the  native  Indian, 
down  to  the  1st  August,  1834,  itself,  and  so  far 
from  feeling  an3rthing  to  be  proud  of— anything  on 
which  to  hold  ourselves  out,  as  is  so  often'done,  as 
a  pattern  to  the  other  nations,  the  only  sentiment  of 
real  patriotism  must  be  one  of  shame  and  sorrow  on 
such  a  retrospect  of  the  past.  It  is,  indeed,  easy 
to  talk,  and  to  make  a  favorite  topic  of  such  Phari- 
saical declamation,  of  the  noble  sacrifices,  the  mag- 
nificent compensation  of  twenty  millions  made  by 
the  country  for  the  attainment  of  its  object,  and  the 
energetic  efforts  she  still  continues  to  use  to  chrck 
the  evil  in  other  nations  less  humane  than  herself. 
But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case !  Such  was  our 
original  and  long-continued  share  in  this  traffic,  that 
all  we  have  hitherto  done,  and  continued  to  do,  ta 
eflfect  its  discontinuance,  would  be  little  to  remove 
the  indelible  stain  of  the  past. 

The  African  slave  trade  dates  almost  as  far  bac& 
as  the  first  settlement  of  the  West  Indies.  Bar* 
tholomew  Las  Casas,  a  Dominican,  and  afVerwards 
Bishop  of  Chiapa,  in  Mexico,  had  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  hi  St.  Domingo,  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Indians.  Struck  with  horror  and  pity  at 
the  unavailing  sufferings  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  whites  on  this  helpless  race,  he  formed  the  idea 
of  transporting  from  the  Portuguese  settlements 
large  numbers  of  Africans,  whose  hardy  nature  and 
powers  of  endurance  rendered  them  capable  of  toil 
which  the  feeble  and  listless  Indian  races  could  not 
support.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  contemplate 
any  foreible  or  piratical  seizure  of  the  persons  of 
the  Africans,  but  imagined  that  their  transportation 
(a  few  had  been  carr£d  over  by  the  Ptmuguese  as 
eariy  as  1503)  was  with  their  own  consent;  aod 
also  that  be  was  in  expectation  of  a  code  of  krars 
being  promulgated  in  favor  both  of  Africans  and 
natives  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  being  about  to  xetnm  and  liv»  in  te 
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country  of  their  alavery,  he  coald  look  to  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  The  proposition ,  however  unfortunate, 
thus  originated  in  motives  of  humanity ;  it  was  an 
attempt  to  remedy  a  present  and  pressing  evil  by 
the  introduction  of  another,  which  seemed  at  the 
time  to  involve  less  misery  and  suffering.  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  however,  the  Regent  of  Spain  at  the  time, 
to  whom  the  proposition  was  made,  with  a  foresight 
and  justice  that  might  be  expected  from  that  great 
man,  absolutely  rejected  it.  But  the  experiment 
once  begun  to  be  made,  was  found  to  succeed  so 
well  for  the  purposes  of  the  settlers,  that  a  regular 
piratical  trade  was  soon  established.  And  now  be- 
gan the  share  of  England  in  the  business.  Before 
we  had  a  colony  of  our  own,  and  long  without  any 
views  for  our  own  settlements  ailer  we  had  made 
them,  we  undertook  the  carrying  trade  in  slaves  for 
the  Spanish  colonies.  The  £st  importation  of 
slaves  by  English  ships  was  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  1562,  by  a  Captain  Hawkins,  who  was 
ailerwards  knighted  by  her.  The  trade  was  encour- 
aged by  statute  and  proclamation  through  the  suc- 
cessive reigns  of  Charles  I.,  11.,  and  James  11. 
The  acquisition  of  Jamaica  under  Cromwell,  who 
introduced  the  practice  of  selling  his  political  cap- 
tives, English  and  Scotch,  but  chiefly  Irish  Ruyal- 
istB,  as  slaves  to  the  plantations,  eave  it  a  fresh 
stimulus.  But  it  was  William  lU.  who  outdid 
them  all.  Witli  Lord  Somers  for  his  minister,  he 
declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  **  highly  beneficial  to 
the  nation  ;'*  and  that  this  was  not  meant  merely 
as  beneficial  to  the  nation  through  the  medium  of 
the  colonial  prosperity,  is  demonstrated  by  the  Assi- 
ento  treaty  in  1713,  with  which  the  colonies  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  in  which  Great  Britain  binds 
herself  to  supply  144,000  slaves,  at  the  rate  of 
4,800  per  annum,  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  From 
.that  time  till  within  a  few  years  of  the  present  time, 
fOur  history  is  full  of  the  various  measures  and 
•gmnts  which  passed  for  the  encouragement  andpro- 
•tectien  of  the  trade.  In  1760,  South  Carolina  (then 
a  British  colony)  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  further 
importation.  Great  Britain  rejected  this  act  with 
indignation,  and  declared  that  the  slave  trade  was 
beneficial  and  necessary  to  the  mother  country. 
The  colonial  assembly  of  Jamaica  made  more  than 
.one  attempt,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
to  prohibit  it,  but  the  British  government  resisted 
the  restriction.  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  both  of  which  towns  may 
be  said  to  have  been  laid  in  the  slave  trade,  peti- 
tioned in  favor  of  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
then  president  of  the  beard,  (in  1774,)  answered  by 
the  following  declaration, — '*  We  cannot  allow  the 
colonies  to«heck  or  discoAira^e,  in  any  degree,  a 
traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation."  Still  less  can 
we  lay  claim  to  a  nationai  character  for  humanity, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  progress  of  the  Abolition 
struggle.  The  energy  and  motion  of  the  struggle 
came  from  a  few  high-minded  and  generous  men, 
who,  afler  a  long  and  indefatigfd)le  warfare,  suc- 
ceeding in  con()uering  public  sentiment,  and  through 
;  it  the  government.  The  history  of  the  Abolition 
'  oause  is  the  history  of  an  ably  conduoted  agitation, 
-  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  seeret  machin- 
ery by  which  any  point  whatever,  which  ia  suffi- 
ciently in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  may 
be  carried  in  constitutional  states,  could  not  study  a 
better  or  more  perfect  instance.  But,  would  it  be 
a  just  inference  from  this  success  that  a  nation  liad 
nude  an  adranoe  thereby  in.  the  virtues  of  charity 
^aad  hiunrjiity  f.iaod  that  the  public  whtdi  demanded 


and  obtained,  in  1834,  the  emancipation  oifthe  Negio, 
is  a  more  humane  and  enlightened  public  than  tliat 
which,  in  1774,  petitioned  in  favor  of  slavery  f 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  ugned  tms 
petition,  they  had  before  their  eyes,  not  the  sufier^ 
ings  of  the  Negro  between  the  tropics,  but  the  opa- 
lence,  splendor,  and  grandeur,  produced  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Mersey ;  just  as  when  we  dwell 
with  admiration  on  the  splendid  career  of  Napo- 
leon, we  do  not  admit  into  our  minds  the  thought 
that  this  career  cost  the  lives  of  three  millions  of 
men. 

But  the  magnificence  of  the  sum  which  the 
country  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  attainment  of  its 
philanthropic  design  seems  a  sufficient  proof  in 
Itself  of  its  sincerity  and  real  heartiness  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  liberty,  and  has  dazzled  the  eyes  of  foreiffn 
nations,  not  more  by  its  evidence  of  our  wealth, 
than  of  our  magnanimity.  ''  Great  Britain,"  says 
Dr.  Channing,  'Moaded  with  an  unprecedented 
debt,  and  with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a 
new  debt*  of  a  hundred  milUon  dollars,  to  give  free- 
dom, not  to  Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded  Afri- 
can !  I  know  not  that  history  records  an  act  so 
disinterested,  so  sublime.  In  the  progress  of  ages 
England's  naval  triumphs  will  shrink  i..  mate 
and  more  narrow  space  in  the  records  of  out  *<*- 
This  moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brightc. 
pase."  Without  any  intention  of  extenuating  the 
reu  merit  of  our  sacrifice,  we  may,  and  wiUi  no 
afi^tation  of  modesty,  decline  this  highly  scented 
incense  of  flattery  offered  to  Great  Bntain  from  a 
quarter  so  unusual.  The  present  in  itself  is  of  dazading 
splendor;  but  as  regards  the  giver,  it  costs  little 
when  it  can  be  paid  by  a  bill  drawn  on  posterity ; 
and  as  regards  the  receivers,  besides  that  it  did  not, 
in  point  of  fact,  compensate  the  planters  for  the 
losses  of  one  season,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  was  but  a  return  of  a  triffing  portion  of  that 
wealth  which  for  years  we  had  l^en  drawing  into 
our  exchequer  at  the  expense  of  these  very  plant- 
ers themselves.  It  is  a  delicate  task,  in  dissecting 
the  acts  of  individuals,  to  be  just  in  ascribing  mo- 
tives ;  it  is  still  more  difficult,  in  considering  national 
acts,  to  decide  how  much  is  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  really  humane  and  generous  sentiment  in  the 
people,  and  how  much  to  fashion,  to  imitation,  to 
the  catching  nature  of  a  popular  cry,  when  once 
the  small  party  in  whom  the  sentiment  is  genuine, 
have  succeeded  in  raising  it.  And  in  the  instance 
under  discussion,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  if  Ab- 
olition was  a  British  act,  the  opposition  to  Abolition, 
with  all  the  hardness,  cruelty,  and  base  self-interest 
displayed  through  the  protracted  strogele,  were 
equally  of  British  growth,  and  met  with  counte- 
nance, encouragement,  and  eloquent  support  frem 
men  then  and  since  high  in  public  estimation,  and 
not  thought  the  worse  of  for  the  part  they  took  on 
that  question.  Let  all  due  allowances  then  be 
made,  and  the  Abolition  may  bestilljustlyset  down 
among  the  great  and  good  deeds  of  rrotestant  Eng- 
land ;  but  always  remembering  that  it  is  at  h&t 
but  a  poor  atonement  for  the  past ;  that  it  was, 
afler  all,  but  a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  to  an  act  of 
bare  justice,  a  putting  an  end  to  an  evil  of  which 
we  had  ourselves  b^n  among  the  creators  and 
most  active  maintainers,  let  us  have  the  good  taste 
not  to  be  perpetually  quoting  it  as  an  instance  of 
generosity,  or  habitually  assuming  that  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  or  in  America,  the  understandinn 
and  feelings  of  society  are  comparatively  insensime 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  freedom. 

Bnt  while  we  are  thw  sounding  the  note  of  tri- 
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nmpb  ibr  wkat  we  have  aoldefed,  sod  while  the 
TietoiB  are  contending  for  the  9poUa  opima  of  the 
fallen  enemy,  and  the  country  is  call^  in  to  arbi- 
trate  between  the  contending  clainw  of  Clarkaon 
Mid  Wilberforce,  let  us  stop  for  a  mooient  to  ask 
oniaelves  what  it  is  that  we  have  accomplished, 
where  are  the  fruits,  the  evidence  and  token  of  our 
▼ielory?  We  have  been  reposing  oureelves  in  the 
confident  satisfaction  of  having  finally  overcome  our 
great  enemy;  the  emancipation  act,  carried  by 
such  great  and  unremitting  exertions,  seemed  to  be 
acquittance  in  full  of  all  our  obligatic^ ;  and  though 
every  infringement  upon  the  measure  has  been 
jealously  watched,  and  its  gradual  march  quickened 
by  our  impatience ;  yet  as  far  as  general  public 
attention  is  concerned,  that  may  be  said  to  have 
been  entirely  diverted  from  th&  to  other  topics, 
chiefly  those  of  more  domestic  interest.  For 
ton  or  fifteen  years  the  words  *'  Negro*'  and  '*  Abo- 
lition" have  hardly  been  heard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  or  attracted  notice  out  of  it ;  pictures 
ef  the  fettered  African  kneeling  to  Britannia  have 
had  time  to  disappear  from  the  cottages;  and  iedl 
this,  not  because  the  business  was  forgotten,  or  laid 
aside  through  weariness,  but  because  it  had  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  as  was  supposed,  and  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  at  ease  on  the  subject.  Great,  then, 
was  our  surprise  when  we  found,  on  a  sudden,  the 
question  of  slavery  once  more  on  the  carpet,  being 
discussed  in  Parliament  and  the  newspapers,  as 
though  it  was  quite  fresh,  and  had  never  been  set- 
tled at  all,  and  even  beginning  again  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary appendage  to  the  tea-equipage  in  such  domes- 
tic circles  as  pride  themselves  upon  tolerably  au 
eourarU  of  the  affairs  of  the  day.  It  was  amusing, 
indeed,  to  trace  in  the  progress  of  the  sugar  quee- 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how,  as  they  found 
themselves  slowly  but  inevitably  approaching  the 
fatal  shoal  of  the  slavery  question,  the  several 
apeakers  tacked  and  manoeuvred  in  inefiectual  efforts 
to  keep  clear  of  it.  They  had  rather  not  on  the 
present  occasion  touch  on  the  moral  points  involved 
in  the  subject ;  this  question  was  to  be  settled  on 
economical  grounds  alone ;  they  were  met  to  debate, 
measures  of  finance  alone,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  mix  up  the  totally  different  subject  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  Negro. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  polite  eva- 
sions, the  question  was  inexorable  as  fate ;  it  would 
take  no  excuses,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
slave-trade  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  su^ 
duties  debate.  Colonial  protection  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  revenue  might  be  the  topics  that 
occupied  the  largest  space  in  the  speeches  of  honor- 
able members,  but  what  they  felt  most  was  simply 
the  interference  with  the  established  anti-slavery 
system.  Here  was  the  real  point  of  difficulty, 
though  so  carefully  kept  in  background ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  to  this  policy  (a  not  uncommon  one)  of 
getting  over  it  by  never  mentioning  it,  by  affecting 
to  forgef  its  existence,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
fact  that  we  have  seen  no  even  tolerable  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  sugar  measure  of  the  new  ministry  on 
this  its  weakest  side.  It  was  proved  over  and  over 
again  with  respect  to  the  colonies,  first,  that  they 
did  not  want  protection  ;  secondly,  that  they  wanted 
it,  but  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  lastly,  that  they  had 
a  light  to  it,  but  that  this  bill  would  give  them  all 
that  they  wanted  or  could  claim :  and  with  resjpect 
to  the  revenue,  it  was  shown  that  no  other  adjust- 
ment  ot  the  duties  could  be  hit  upon  which  would 
•o  well  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  consumer,  and 
of  the   exchequer;  which   would   give   "eheap 
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sogar,"  while  it  incaned  no  dimuration  of  the  oii»- 
toms.  But  with  respect  to  the  question,  doee  not 
your  measure  tend  to  give  a  direct  stimulus  to  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  compromise  that  now  established 
policy  of  the  country  which  has  been  directed  to  its 
suppression? — to  this  question  we  listened  anx- 
iously for  some  satisfactory  answer,  but  none  ever 
came.  Hints  were  thrown  out,  and  palliatives 
suggested,  but  no  fair,  direct,  explicit  meeting  of 
the  difficulty  by  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure has  yet  met  our  eye.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  cannot  be  met,  that  the  government  measure 
is  on  this  ground  unjustifiable ;  we  think,  if  it  had 
been  intended  to  meet  it,  if  the  whole  question  had 
had  a  fair  field  and  ample  examination,  if  it  had 
been  the  beginning  insteail  of  the  end  of  a  session ;  if 
this  had  been  the  chief  measure  of  the  year,  instead 
of  an  appendix  to  the  one  great  measure  which  had 
exhausted  all  men*s  attention  and  energies;  if  a 
full  and  free  disoussion  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  slavery  part  of  the  question — that  much  would 
have  been  elicited,  and  that  some  further  additions 
might  haye  been  made  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
virhich  would  have  mitigated  the  hardihood  with 
which  it  at  present  seems  to  have  committed  the 
country  to  that  iniquitous  trade,  which  it  has  been 
OUT  boast  that  we  had  whoUy  repudiated  all  par- 
ticipation in.  But  though  a  measure  involving  the 
forfeiture  of  this  principle  has  been  got  through 
Parliament  by  the  scheme  of  ignoring  the  main 
objection — a  scheme,  favored  by  the  haunting  recol- 
lections which  many  members  must  retain  of  the 
Abolition  debates  of  old,  and  their  shrinking  fear 
of  reviving  them  ;  yet  it  is  quite  obvious  that  mat- 
ters cannot  rest  as  they  are.  The  bill,  if  it  stands, 
cannot  stand  alone  ;  when  public  attention  has  had 
sufficient  lebure  to  consider  the  subject,  -and  the 
Times  has  had  time  to  change  its  mind  twice  on  it, 
and  finally  to  decide  on  writiiig  the  slave-trade 
down,  there  will  be  a  clamor,  and  the  measure  i^ust 
either  be  recalled,  or,  which  is  far  more  likely,  it 
must  be  carried  out,  and  the  wedge  once  introduced, 
our  whole  anti-slavery  policy  in  our  dealings  with 
foreign  states  must  be  given  up. 

But  before  we  speculate  on  the  future,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  past,  and  consider  wherein  lay 
that  force  of  circumstances  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  necessitate  the  introduction  of  slave-grown 
sugar.  We  shall  dwell  lightly  on  the  merely  com- 
mercial part  of  the  subject,  and,  reversing  the  order 
observed  in  Parliament,  invite  our  readers*  attention 
to  the  moral  and  political  question  involved.  And 
let  not  any  of  our  readers  turn  away  from  the  sub- 
ject from  the  notion  that  it  is  so  difficult  and 
complex  that  it  requires  a  special  study,  and  almost 
a  commercial  education  to  understand  it.  This,, 
indeed,  is  a  notion  which  might,  but  without  reason^ 
be  formed  from  following  the  daily  discussions  ea 
the  sugar-duties,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament.. 
So  conflicting  and  contradictory  are  the  principlea 
assumed,  and  the  statements  of  fact  made  ;  eveiy 
calculation  drawn  out  by  one  party  is  met  by  a 
wholly  different  array  of  figures  on  the  other  side ; 
every  instance  quoted  is  confronted  by  sonit;  coun- 
ter instance,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  Parliament, 
to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  been 
flooded  with  worthless  rumors,  that  the  looker-on 
on  the  irreconcilable  discord  may  well  be  excused 
for  turning  away,  hopeless  of  ever  ascertaining 
anything  hxe  the  merits  of  the  case.  But  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  similarly  circumstanced  questiooa 
which  partv  strife  or  sophistical  controveray  hM 
enveloped  m  a  mist  of  oontradictlons,  theie  wfll  W 
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kmod  hj  tupnj«dieed  imiaifaiB  a  huoB  of  trath, 
Mffieieatly  aathcatic  at  bottom  to  repay  and  to 
waldsff  a  patient  attention  to  pioted  &cU.  Only  let 
the  rale  of  each  an  inqniier  be  modeety  and 
aobciety ;  ataninff  without  any  aelf-*intere8t,  without 
engaging  himeelf  befoNhand  on  either  aide,  let  him 
not  ha  ambitious  of  deciding  poeitively  on  every 
collateral  topic  that  may  embarraas  the  main-springs 
of  the  subject ;  let  him  not  think  it  necessary  to 
refute  or  accept  every  argument,  or  to  be  able  to 
expbiin  every  anomaly.  Because  ^  we  are  justly 
offended  by  the  ostentatioua  vanity  by  which  that 
not  uncommon  character,  the  man  who  *'  knows 
everything,"  pronouncea  off-hand  a  fluent  opinion 
on  every  possible  subject,  we  are  not,  therefore,  to 
relapse  into  that  (^ntfemafcly  indiflforence,  the  cover 
of  an  indolent  mind,  which  leaves  all  apecial  aub- 
jeets  to  professional  people,  on  the  plea  that  those 
who  ought  to-  know  best,  seem  to  differ  so  among 
themselves,  that  it  must  be  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
nary reader  to  arrive  at  any  conduaion.  But  this 
is  exactly  the  position  which  the  skeptic  assumes 
towards  the  universal  questions  of  religion  and 
morals,  and  may  be  met  therefore,  mutatis  muUmdiSt 
with  the  same  answer.  We  will  only  observe  at 
present,  that  the  .plea  may  be  in  some  measure 
true ;  that  the  acquisition  of  just  knowledge  on  pol- 
^  itics  and  economy  ia  not  incumbent  on  men  in  gen- 
eral, even  on  educated  men.  A  man  may  acquit 
himself  honorably  in  all  the  duties  of  his  station, 
without  '*  troubling  hia  head,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
with  statisties  and  political  economy.  But  then  let 
him  be  consistent*  Let  him,  if  on  this  ground  he 
iClaims  at  all,  abstain  altoffether.  Let  him  not  shun 
<only  that  much  which  calls  for  exertion  and  exer- 
icise  of  judgitient,  while  he  indulges  himself  ^n  an 
nklloptk>n  and  expression  of  positive  opinion.  Let 
Num^ve  up  his  newspaper  and  review,  and  keep 
.away  fern  electiona  and  public  meetings,  if  he  does 
not  intend  to  qualify  himself  for  reading  and  hcai^ 
ing  propeorly.  Men  in  general  will  not  do  this. 
When  they  oome  to  perceive  fairly  the  difficulties 
of  a  new  subject,  instead  of  adopting  one  of  the  two 
alternatives  which  are  equally  open  to  them,  of 
either  taking  aufficient  pains  to  master  the  various 
branches  of  it,  or  of  abandoning  the  field  entirely, 
they  take  the  middle  course,  of  taking  up  an  opin- 
ion ready  made,  and  endeavoring  to  make  it  their 
own  by  mere  adhesion.  The  true  evil  of  the  abun- 
dant diffusion  of  miscellaneous  readine  within  every 
one'a  reach  is,  not  that  it  is  used  and  enjoyed,  but 
that  it  is  swallowed  by  those  who  have  not  learned 
to  use  it. 

It  is  not  true  that  cheap  literature  is  an  evil,  nor 
yet  that  it  is  a  benefit,  alone  and  by  itselt  The 
use  of  those  collections  of  facts  and  arguments 
called  books,  is  an  art,  and  like  all  other  arts  must 
be  taught,  and  this  teaching  is  education.  A  liter- 
ature for  the  people,  without  an  education  for  the 
people,  is  an  evil.  But  speaking  at  preaent  only 
of  the  classes  who  receive  more  or  Iqbs  educa- 
tion of  some  kind,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 
qui^fy  them  for  making  a  right  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  to  be  afterwards  put  into  their 
hands.  The  most  that  is  generally  done  is  to  give 
them  a  taste  for  information.  That  most  important 
part  of  education  which  labors  at  such  moral  dis- 
cipUne  of  the  intellect  as  shall  quality  it  for  the 
oonsoious  and  conscientious  forming  of  opinion,  is 
almost  entirely  neglected^  It  is  forgotten  that 
knowledffo,  of  every  kind,  involvea  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. We  may  let  it  alone  altogether,  we  may 
sbAmb  to  enlarge  our  kndwledge  in  any^iieotion, 


Bat  we 
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in  the  luxury  of  readiiur  aft  all,  without  isconing 
oonesponding  duties.  The  exercise  of  the  under* 
standing,  in  conunon  with  every  other  portion  of  our 
nature,  ia  subject  to  a  moral  law.  Indeed,  this  is  so 
indisputable,  that  we  ahould  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  that  we  see  it  every 
day  so  left  out  of  si^ht  in  the  practical  adoption  of 
opmions.  It  is  not  la  theology  alone  that  the  duty 
of  private  judgment  ia  forgotten,  while  the  right  is 
actively  assuxned. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarka  by  the  ob* 
servation,  that  the  sugar  question,  while  one  of 
universal  interest,  belongs  to  a  dass  of  aobjeeta 
whicJi,  above  all  othen,  has  been  prolific  of  contra- 
dictoiy  allegation.  And  we  propose  to  justify 
part  of  what  we  hkve  above  said,  by  laying  before 
our  readen  a  plain  atatement  of  the  case  and  its 
principal  difficulties— not  one,  indeed,  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  adopt  at  once  a  definite  view  on  all 
those  difficulties,  or  even  on  the  main  issue  itself; 
but  such  a  statement  as  may  assist  them  towarda  a 
solution  of  the  political  dilemma  in  which  this 
country  has  found  herself  placed,  in  the  present 
year — ^the  era,  when  the  advancing  wave  of  her 
firee-txade  policy  has  encountered  the  receding 
wave  of  her  anti*slavery  policy. 

The  native  country  of  the  sugaiHaine,  like  that 
of  another  important  plant,  tobacco,  is  uncertam. 
There  ia  no  mention  of  it  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writere ;  the  saocharum  of  Pliny  and  others  being, 
.probably,  the  ciystallixed  juice  of  the  bamboo. 
It  appean  to  have  fint  become  known  to  Europeans 
dunng  the  crusadea.  It  was  grown  in  abundance 
in  the  plains  of  Tripoli ;  and  on  one  occasion,  an 
army  of  crusaden,  enpged  in  the  siege  of  Albarea 
Marea,  owed  to  it  theur  preservation  from  famine, 
in  a  viray  that  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the 
support  of  Agricola's  army  on  the  Scotch  moon 
by  the  legomen  of  the  Lathyna  Sylvesiris,  And 
this  was  not  an  accidental  growth,  but  cultivation 
for  purposes  of  commerce.  Jacobus  de  Yitriaco 
gives  an  account  of  the  process  by  which  it  was 
manufactured ;  and  other  crusading  authors  men- 
tion the  capture  of  caravans  of  camels  laden  with 
sugar,  and  a  regular  export  trade,  which  was 
maintained  from  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre.  Re- 
mains also  of  refining  fumaoea  have  been  found  in 
Sicily  and  in  Egjrpt.  It  was  very  early  carried 
into  the  New  World  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  from 
Brazil  it  ia  supposed  to  have  found  its  way  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  other  West  Indian  islands.  It  is 
now  cultivated,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  countries 
within  the  tropics ;  beinff ,  perhaps,  of  all  vegetable 
productions  that  which  best  adapts  itself  to  all  the 
different  qualities  of  soil. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  advan-. 
tageous  in  an  economical  point  of  view.«  Every 
portion  of  the  plant  is  available  for  some  useful  pur- 
pose. While  the  juice  furnishes  molasses,  treacle, 
sugar  and  rum,  a  kind  of  wine  and  vinesar,  the 
green  leaves  serve  for  food  for  the  mules  and 
cattle,  or  to  thatch  the  cottages  of  the  negroes, 
while  the  dried  leaves  are  gathered  into  bundlea 
for  the  fires  of  the  furnaces.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  plant ;  but  the  two  most  commonly 
cultivated  are  those  called  the  Creole  cane,  and  the 
Taiti,  or  Bourbon  cane.  It  is  the  latter  that  ia 
almost  exclusively  in  use  in  Jamaica,  whither  il 
was  brought  by  uaptain  Bligh,  in  1789.* 

«  A  very  complete  icoonnt  of  the  culture  of  theplant, 
and  the  manofactttie  of  sugar,  may  be  found  in  TuMoe, 
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The  emliwtioii  of  modern  timeo  is  diitinipushed 
from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  gireat  differences 
of  instittttioiis,  religion,  climate,  &c.  Bat  among 
the  secondary  canses  which  influence  the  tharacter 
of  a  nation  and  an  age,  the  nature  of  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  animal  man  ought  noTor  to  be  omitted. 
Some  results  on  the  habits  of  society  from  the 
gradual  substitution  of  tea  and  coffee  for  more 
stimulating  drinks  among  all  classes,  and  more  so, 
perhaps,  among  the  working  clssses  than  any 
other — a  substitution,  which  has,  in  great  measure, 
effected  itself  within  the  memory  of  Uie  liting  gen- 
eration— are  obvious  to  all.  Not  adapted,  like  fer^ 
mented  liquors,  to  give  a  violent  stimulus  to  the 
whole  animal  powers,  nor  forming,  like  gruel,  or 
preuarations  of  milk,  a  nutritious  food  in  the  shape 
of  liquid,  the  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee  opierate 
gently  on  the  nervous  system,  and  through  it,  on 
Uie  mental  Acuities,  and  would  seem  directly 
adapted  to  stimulate  that  healthful  exercise  of  the 
mental  in  preponderence  over  the  physical  powers, 
which  is  the  chief  condition  of  our  civilised  life. 
But  what  we  wish  to  remark  at  present  is,  that  the 
adoption  of  these  beverages  never  could  have  be- 
eome  so  general,  but  for  the  simultaneous  intro- 
duction of  maau&ctured  sugar.  There  has  hap- 
pened in  tlus  matter  something  similar  to  what  has 
been  observed  of  the  invention  of  printing.  It  has 
been  oflen  asked,  with  surpnse,  how  an  art  so 
simple,  in  its  principle  at  least,  as  that  of  printing, 
should  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  sodden  appearance  in  the  world 
of  the  press,  with  all  its  train  of  -wondrous  results, 
was  the  efibct,  not  of  one  discovery,  but  of  the  co- 
incidence of  two.  Without  an  abundant  supply  of 
paper,  the  use  of  movable  types  could  never  have 
been  practised  tetany  great  extent;  and  without 
the  application  of  the  movable  tjrpes,  the  discovery 
of  the  process  of  making  paper  from  linen  rags 
would  have  remained  unproductive.  So  it  is  with 
the  infusions  of  tea  and  coffee ;  it  ia  the  use  of 
manufactured  sugar  with  them  that  has  produced 
the  all  popular  beverage ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
but  for  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  the  tea- 
leaf  and  the  ooffee-borry,  the  consumption  of  su^ 
would  have  been  limited  to  that  trifling  proportion 
which  goes  to  the  preparation  of  preservecl  fruits 
and  other  condiments.  Of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
sumption of  this  article,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  stated  that  above  twelve  miluons  sterling 
aro  annaallv  expended  by  the  British  people  in  tlie 
purchase  of  sugar.  And  this,  too,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  high  price  and  an  exorbitant  duty. 
Under  all  these  obstacles,  the  use  of  sugar  has 
gradually  been  extending  and  increasing  itself;  and 
wero  there  no  customs,  and  no  restrictions  on  trade, 
the  further  increase  of  consumption  would  be 
almost  unlimited.  Yet,  notwithstanding  thia  natu- 
ral tendency  of  a  luxury,  once  tasted,  to  diffuse 
itself  more  and  mora  widely  through  the  commnni- 
u,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  our  legislation,  that 
for  some  thirty  year^  past  this  natural  growtl^f 
the  trade  has  beian  arUficially  checked  imd  dimin- 


For  a  long  period  our  West  Indian  colonies  had 
enjoyed  a  monopdy  of  supplying  the  mother  coun- 
try with  sugar.  That  is,  a  duty  so  high  as  to  be 
completely  exclusive,  was  imposed  on  all  foreign 

F%im  det  AntiUet,  3  vob.  foL;  Paris,  1808— one  of  those 
masnifioent  works  of  science  which  owe  their  ezislenoe 
to  the  patronage  of  Nkpoteon.  A  more  recent  and  acces- 
sible book  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  "On  the  Natare  and 
FtapertiesoCtheSogarCane."    fid  edit.  1844. 
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sligur  without  diatinetien.  This  syatcin  was  eon- 
tinned  without  much  oomphiint  being  heard,  so  long 
as  these  colonies  oontinoed  to  import  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  demand.  For  a  long  period  they  not 
only  did  this,  but  bringinff  their  whole  produce  of 
sugar  to  this  country,  sold  all  of  it  they  could  sell, 
at  the  hi^h  price  to  which  the  absence  of  com- 
petition rtused  it,  and  reexported  a  surplus  to  the 
continent  to  sell  at  whatever  price  they  could  there 
procure.  But  the  supply  they  furoidied  began 
gradually  to  fall  off,  whde  the  population  of  the 
consuming  country  was  rapidly  increasing.  This 
diminution  in  the  supply  was  not  owing  to  emanci- 
pation, for  it  had  commenced  before  the  emancipa- 
tion was  thought  of,  but  it  has  been  very  ffreatly 
aggravated  by  that  measure.  For  example,  the 
whole  importation  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1831,  was  4,103,850 
owts.,  and  only  2,506,910  cwts.  in  1642.  If  to 
this  decrease  in  the  supply  be  added  the  increase  in 
the  population,  and  the  average  of  consumption  per 
head  be  taken,  it  is  found  to  be  scaroely  more  than 
half  what  it  was  forty  yean  ago.  This  pressure, 
then,  for  under  such  ciroumstances  the  price  was 
of  course  continually  rising,  obliged  th^legi^ture 
to  give  several  successive  measures  of  relief  from 
the  restrictions  itself  had  created.  And  first, 
while  the  duty  on  West  Indian  sugar  has  been 
gradually  lowered,  the  augar  of  the  East  Indies 
was  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  that  of  the 
West,  afVer  a  long  and  obstinate  opposition  to  a 
measure  apparently  so  equitable.  But  the  East 
Indies  can  never  suooesjBfully  compete  with  the 
West,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  ot  carriage  and 
freiffht,  and  a  certain  degree  oi  inferiority  in  their 
quautv.  Next,  sugar  of  foreign  growth  was  ad- 
mitted from  all  countries  in  which  free,  and  not 
slave-labor  was  employed,  including  Java,  where, 
though  there  is  no  slavery,  yet  the  obligation  to 
cultivate  makes  the  application  of  the>  term  free- 
labor  somewhat  dubious.  But  all  these  relaxations, 
and  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  duty  on  colonial 
sugar,  did  little  to  palliate  the  evil  of  a  deficient 
supply,  and  a  consequent  high  price.  Add  to  this, 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  doctrine  of  free-trade, 
its  successful  application  to  so  many  other  branches 
of  commerce,  and*  the  signal  victory  gained  by  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  hite  session,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  a  monopoly  so  injurious  to  both  the 
consumer  and  the  revenue,  as  tnat  of  sugar,  must 
have  come  to  be  felt  more  and  more  gaBing,  and 
more  and  more  inconsistent  with  the  system  which 
was  being  adopted  throughout  in  our  commercial 
enactments.  And  what  was  the  obstacle  which 
prevented  its  application  to  the  sugar  trade.  Fint, 
and  that  about  which  most  has  been  said,  the  colo- 
nial interest.  We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject  presently.  But  the  real  obstacle  to  the 
equalization  of  the  duties,  was  the  direct  encour- 
agement thereby  given  to  the  slave-trade.  Every 
relaxation  of  protection  had  been  given  that  could 
be  given,  short  of  admitting  slave-grown  suga^' 
without  materially  diminishing  its  hiffh  price,  or 
furnishing  a  supply  equal  to  the  demand.  This  was 
the  dilemma  to  which  we  were  brought.  :.  Urged 
by  every  consideration  of  pecuniary  and  eominercial 
interest,  by  the  pressure  of  high  prices,  and  iheob* 
vioos  loss  to  the  revenue  occasioned  by  the.limitod 
consumption,  and  by  the  growing  conviction  of  die 
soundness  of  the  doctrines  of  the  eoprtomistSvSftd 
the  necessity  of  applying  them  unifordily,  if  we 
would  give  them  a  fair  trial— the  only  bMri^r  be^ 
tween  us  and  the  removal  of  so  many  dJffleoltifOi 
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and  the  attainment  of  bo  many  advantages,  was  oar 
fear  of  giving  a  stimulus  to  that  slavery  which  we 
had  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  destroy.  This,  in- 
deed, was  no  new  or  unexpected  situation.  It  was- 
one  which  had  been  long  before  foreseen  and  re- 
peatedly foretold  by  the  chief  of  the  Abolitionists 
themselves,  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  cost 
of  producing  sugar  in  the  British  colonies  would 
have  risen  so  high,  that  the  country  would  no 
longer  endure  the  increasing  price  and  diminishing 
quantity  of  an  article  becoming  every  day  more 
essential,  when,  in  short,  the  temptation  would 
have  become  too  strong,  and  the  necessity  of 
self-protection  would  overpower  the  dictates  of  dis- 
interested philanthropy.  The  accidents  of  party 
strife  have  determined  this  crisis  to  the  present 
year ;  but  it  was  inevitable  in  the  long  run,  who- 
ever was,  or  was  not,  minister ;  and  even  those 
who  felt  most  keenly  the  aggravation  of  the  evils 
of  slavery  that  would  be  thus  produced,  must  have 
felt,  even  while  they  maintained  a  hopeless  resist- 
ance to  the  last,  that,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect the  mass  of  men — a  nation — to  continue  long 
to  inflict  upon  itself  so  heavy  a  privation  for  the 
mere  maintenance  of  an  abstract  principle  of  philan- 
thropy. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  by  the 
late  measure  laid  ourselves  open  to  the  sarcastic 
comments  of  the  other  nations,  who  are  not  slow  to 
taunt  us  with  having  become  weary  of  our  philan- 
thropic Quixotism,*  and  ready  to  resign  our  lofty 
pretensions  to  a  superior  morality,  as  soon  as  they 
have  come  seriously  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  in- 
terests. So  far  as  we  have  provoked  such  com- 
ments by  an  arrogant  parade  of  our  virtue,  so  far 
must  we  submit  to  them  as  just  and  merited  ;  but 
those  who  endeavor  to  judge  of  passing  events, 
divesting  them  of  that  party-coloring  they  receive 
from  the  newspapers,  as  they  could  not  join  in  the 
unmeasured  approbation  we  bestowed  on  ourselves 
for  Emancipation,  so  they  will  not  now  consider 
that  by  the  late  sugar-duties  act  we  have  incurred  a 
deep  national  disgrace.  Had,  indeed,  the  dilemma 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  been  one  of  a  mere 
choice  between  interest  and  duty,  between  humani- 
ty and  revenue,  between  the  slave-trade  and  cheap 
sugar,  it  would  be  impossible  to  defend  the  measure 
that  has  been  adopted  ;  no  case  of  necessity  could 
be  made  out  for  what  would  be  a  deliberate  crime ; 
what  is  morally  wrong  could  never  become  fiscally 
inevitable.  But  a  little  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  will,  we  think,  incline  the  reader  to 
the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at ;  that  though 
it  wpuld  undoubtedly  be  better,  if  we  could,  to 
have  no  connection,  however  remote,  with  negro 
slavery,  and  to  reject  the  contamination  of  all  pro- 
duce of  slave-labor,  yet  that,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  are  at  present  placed,  the  admission 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  though  truly  inconsistent 
with  tlw  high  moral  tone  that  we  have  so  long 
affected  on  the  subject,  will  prove  in  the  long  run 
to  have  been  the  wisest  and  most  sensible  measure 
that  could  have  been  resorted  to  in  a  matter  in 
which  some  new  measure  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

And  first  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  restrictions 
in  question  did  not  (Originate  in  favor  of  the  negro. 
The  distinction  between  free-labor  and  slave-labor 
sugar  is  one  of  quite  reeent  introduction  into  our 
legislation.    Up  to  the  period  of  emancipation  all 

*  See,  for  iastaoce,  an  article  in  the  Be9ve  du  Deux 
M§amde»t  frr  Aogust  I. 


foreign  sugar  whatever,  without  distinction  of 
country,  was  prohibited.  This  exclusion  was  in 
favor  simply  of  colonial  interests,  and  was  a  rem- 
nant, and  the  most  important  one,  of  the  old 
"  colonial  system."  Those  who  have  recently 
maintained  that  prohibition  of  foreign  sugar,  have 
maintained  it  principally  on  the  ground  of  the 
claims  of  the  West  Indies  to  protection,  and  have 
only  used  the  anti-slavery  argument  as  secondary. 
This  new  position  of  the  question  of  slavery — its 
thus  being  displaced  from  being  itself  the  object 
and  aim  of  legislation,  and  becoming  the  accident 
of  another  question,  which  for  the  time  is  one  of 
prime  importance,  is  unfortunate,  as  not  only  tend- 
ing to  draw  attention  away  from  it,  but  as  causing  the 
advocates  of  free-labor  to  be  looked  at  with  suspi- 
cion. Their  cause  was  formerly  that  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  generosity,  striving  against  and  over- 
coming the  resistance  of*^  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  planters.  But  now,  the  colonial  monopoly  and 
its  supporters,  and  those  who  are  called  the  friends 
of  the  West  India  interests,  are  the  parties  who 
hre  adopting  the  cause  of  the  negro ;  while  the 
whig  statesmen,  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
school,  and  inherit  the  principles,  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  Grey,  and  who  are  wont  to  refer  with  so  much 
pride  to  the  long  and  unequal  contest  they' waged 
m  favor  of  liberality,  toleration,  and  commercial 
freedom,  and  to  whose  unremitting  exer^ons  aboli- 
tion owed  its  final  triumph,  appear  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
the  shiflings  of  party  position  on  the  quicksands  of 
parliamentary  politics  which  our  history  presents. 
It  is  one  which  supplies  abundant  materials  for 
those  personalities  of  retort,  and  lu  guoque^  which 
form  the  staple  of  argument  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^but  to  the  reflecting  bystander  is  rather  a 
proof  of  the  necessary  insincerity  of  all  political 
parties,  than  of  any  real  change  of  views  on  either 
side.  , 

Let  us  now  consider  the  claims  of  the  colonies  to 
have  their  su^r  protected  in  the  home  market 
against  all  foreign  sugar,  without  any  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  foreign  sugar  is  raised, 
whether  by  free  or  by  slaye-labor— a  question  which 
is  immaterial  to  that  of  colonial  protection  as  a 
question  of  commerce.  And  when  we  say  that  the 
question  of  colonial  protection  is  a  commercial  ques- 
tion, we  must  beg  those  of  our  Headers  whom  such 
a  prospect  may  deter  from  proceeding  further,  to  fol- 
low us  patiently  a  little  way,  when  liiey  will  find, 
that  though  on  the  face  of  it  it  appears  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  profit  and  loss,  yet  it  is  worth  following  into 
its  roots  in  the  social  condition  of  the  West  Indian 
islands;  and  that,  like  all  economical  questions, 
highly  interesting  and  moral  questions  are  involved 
in  it. 

An  absolutely  prohibitive  duty  on  any  foreign 
article  in  favor  of  the  same  article  the  produce  of 
the  colonies,  gives  a  protection  to  the  colonial  pro- 
duce to  the  amount  of  the  whole  difilerence  between 
thAatural  price  of  the  colonial  article  and  the  nat- 
ural price  of  the  foreign  article.  The  natural 
price  of  an  article  is  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
sold,  duty  free,  so  as  to  allow  a  fair  profit,  afUnr  all 
expenses  of  manufacture,  importation,  &c.,  are 
paid.  A  prohibitive  duty  does  this  at  least.  But 
It  does  also  more  ;  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  mo* 
nopoly  to  raise  the  price  of  the  monopolized  article 
bej^ond  the  natural  price.  Thus  an  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive duty  will  give  a  protection  to  the  colonial 
article  to  the  amount  of  liie  whole  differonoe  be- 
tween the  natanl  price  of  the  foreign  trtide,  and 
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tfae  nataral  price  of  the  oolooial  artide  plus  the 

rise  upon  the  price  of  the  colonial  article  caused  by 
the  prohibition  itself.  When  the  article  is  a  neces- 
sary of  life,  such  as  eusir  is  become,  there  is  no 
defined  limit  to  this  additional  rise.  The  British 
consumer  must  have  sogar,  and  he  must  give  what- 
ever price  the  colonial  importer  chooses  to^ask. 
However,  competition  between  the  planters  thenw 
selves  will  keep  the  price  from  rismg  very  much 
above  the  natural  price — above  the  rate  of  &ir 
profits  on  their  capital,  &c.  The  prohibitive  duty 
which  keeps  out  the  foreign  sugar  secures  to  them 
safely  all  the  difference  between  ^eir  natural  price 
and  we  foreign  natural  price,  secures  them  against 
foreign  competition,  while  Rowing  to  the  influence 
of  a  monopoly)  the  competition  among  themselves 
is  not  enough  to  keep  down  the  price  to  the  level 
of  their  natural  price.  The  indirect  efl[ect,  then, 
of  a  prohibitive  duty  is  to  give  the  colonist  not  only 
his  fair  profit,  but  an  additional  profit,  above  the 
rate  of  fair  profit.  For  example — suppose  a  cwt. 
of  sugar,  raised  by  the  slave-labor  of  a  foreign  plan- 
tation, can  be  brought  into  the  market  of  this  coun- 
try at  20«.,  while  the  same  quantity  of  colonial 
sugar  cannot  be  brought  in  under  30«. ;  by  prohib- 
iting the  foreign  sugar,  you  not  only  give  the  colo- 
nist the  difference  of  IO5.,  but  you  cause  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  his  sugar  above  the  30s.  at  which  he 
can  fairly  afibrd  to  sell  it.  Now,  those  who  think 
that  our  West  Indian  colonies  are  for  varipus  rea- 
sons entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  fair  profit,  as  against  the  foreign  producer,  yet 
saw  that  it  was  evidently  unjust  that  they  *  should 
also  enjoy  the  additional  surplus  profit  arising  irom 
the  naturo  of  monopoly,  introduced  the  system  of 
differential  duties — that  is,  to  place  such  a  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  as  should  not  be  absolutely  prohibi- 
tive, but  should  adroit  it  whenever  colontai  sugar 
should  rise  in  the  market  beyond  the  limits  of  fair 
colonial  profit.  At  least,  this  is  the  principle  of  a 
differential  duty,  though  it  has  not  always  been 
kept  in  view  in  its  application  to  sugar.  Such  a 
pnnciple,  however,  could  not  be  applied  to  all  for- 
.eign  sugar  without  touching  on  the  slavery  question. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  slave-labor  sugar  and 
free-labor;  while  foreign  sugar,  the  produce  of 
slave-labor,  was,  as  beforo,  absolutely  prohibited  by 
a  duty  of  63«.,  foreign  free-labor  sugar  was  admitted 
first  at  a  duty  of  345.,  and  by  a  further  reduction  at 
235.  id.  We  purposely  omit  all  mention  of  the 
diacrimihating  rates  on  diiferent  qualities,  as,  though 
a  scheme  very  ingenious  in  itself,  only  embarrass- 
ing the  subject  for  our  purpose,  and  speak  onLv  of 
Muscovado  sugar  as  the  standard  which  regulates 
the  rest.  The  duty  on  British  plantation  sugar 
was  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  145.,  thda  leaving 
a  differential  duty  of  95.  id. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this  spale  of  duties  on 
the  market  1  Cuba  sugar  can  be  brought  into  the 
British  market  at  205.  per  cwt.  on  the  average, 
while  British  plantation  sugar  cannot  be  brought 
under  305.  on  an  average,  a  difference  of  natural 
price  of  IO5.  per  cwt.  for  two  articles  of  precisely 
the  same  intrinsic  value.  If,  then,  for  the  sake  of 
her  colonies,  the  country  wero  to  consent  merely  to 
secure  to  the  colonist  this  average  surplus,  the 
effect  would  be  that  we  should  be  paying  for  every 
cwt.  of  sugar  IO5.  more  than  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle— LQs.  more  than  we  coujd  procure  the  same 
article  at  in  the  market  of  the  world.  But  as  the 
average  importation  of  colonial  sugar  may  be  reck- 
oned at  200,000  tons,  this  difference  of  IO5.  a  cwt., 
being  10/.  per  ton,  amounts  to  2,000,000/.  sterling. 


That  is  the  sum,  whidi,  on  the  system  of  ooknial 
protection,  it  is  thought  right  should  be  paid  by  the 
country,  over  and  above  the  intrinsic  valoe  of  the 
article  supplied,  in  order  to  maintain  the  colonial 
prodnceiB.  This,  then,  will  be  the  efiect  of  the 
di&rential  duty  of  95.  id.,  which  represents  very 
fairly  the  difi^rence  in  cost  between  colonial  and 
foreign  sugar.  Foreign  sugar,  costing  2O5.  per 
cwt.,  at  a  duty  of  235.  4</.,  will  sell  for  435.  4i/., 
and  consequently  would  have  prevented,  had  there 
been  enough  of  it,  colonial  sugar  at  a  duty  of  145. 
from  ever  rising  above  that  price.  But  as  the  sup- 
ply of  foreign  sugar  last  year  was  limited,  and  soon 
absorbed,  the  differential  duty  ceased  to  operate  at 
all,  and  the  natural  effect  of  a  prohibitive  duty  was 
then  exemplified  in  the  rise  of  coloiual  sugar  at  one 
time  as  high  as  355.,  which,  with  the  145.  duty, 
made  a  seuing  price  of  495.,  thus  giving  the  colo- 
nists from  55.  to  65.  per  cwt.  over  and  above  the 
average  IO5.  bounty  which  is  secured  to  them. 
Of  this  495.,  145.  goes  to  the  revenue  in  the  shape 
of  duty,  2O5.  is  the  value  of  the  article,  the  remain- 
ing 155.  is  simply  a  bonus  paid  by  the  country  to 
the  colonial  producer. 

And  by  whom  is  this  extra  IO5.  or  155.,  this 
surplus  2,000,000/.,  or  2,500,000/.,  paid?  A  rise 
in  price  in  an  article  of  general  consumption  does 
not  press  equally  on  all  classes  ;  it  is  a  ourden  on 
the  country,  but  not  on  the  whole  population  alike. 
A  difference  of  IO5.  per  cwt.  is  not  perceptible  to 
those  whose  incomes  reckon  by  hundreds  a  year, 
to  say  nothing  of  thousands ;  the  rich  man  does 
not  consume  an  ounce  of  sugar  the  less,  be  its 
price  what  it  may.  It  is  upon  the  laboring  classes 
that  the  burden  of  the  extra  IO5.  falls ;  it  is  from 
the  working  man's  consumption  that  high  prices 
subtract.  The  middle  classes  can  go  on  through 
great  fluctuations  in  price  of  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity without  perhaps  ever  hearing  that  there  has 
been  any  difference,  while  in  the  laboring  popula- 
tion their  effect  is  felt  at  once.  A  diflereoce  of 
li^.  is  a  difference  quite  sensible  in  an  income  of 
105.  a  week,  when  it  is  barely  perceptible  in  300/. 
a  year.  Or  the  same  thing  may  be  stated  in  another 
way.  Suffer,  like  all  imports,  foreign  or  colonial, 
is  ultimately  paid  for  by  corresponding  exports  of 
British  produce,  or  manufacture.  It  is  merely  an 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  British  industry  for 
the  produce  of  colonial  industry.  Now  when  for- 
eign slave  sugar  can  be  sold  in  bond  for  2O5.  and 
the  same  quality  of  colonial  suear  costs  305.  per 
cwt.,  it  is  evident  that  100/.  sterling  will  purchase 
100  cwt  of  the  former,  but  only  66  2-3  cwt.  of  the 
latter  ,  in  other  words,  that  the  produce  of  British 
labor  to  the  value  of  100/.  sterling  will  exchange 
for  100  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar,  and  only  66  2-3  cwt. 
of  colonial  sugar.  Now  these  are  sugars  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  quality,  and  therefore  if  they  were 
admissible  on  equal  rates  of  duty,  the  cheapest 
would  govern  the  market  price,  and  the  manufac- 
turer would  be  able  to  exchange  his  goods  to  the 
value  of  100/.  for  100  cwt.  of  sugar.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  of  protection  to  home  and  colo- 
nial industry,  interferes  with  the  simple  exchange, 
and  says  to  the  British  manufacturer,  **  Though 
the  produce  of  your  labor  and  your  manufacture  is 
fairly  worth  100  cwt.  at  the  prices  of  tlie  world, 
yet  we  shall  not  allow  you  to  receive  more  tiian 
66  2-3  cwt.  for  it."  The  British  laborer  is  not 
permitted  to  take  his  labor  into  tlu3  most  profitable 
market,  and  give  it  in  exchange  lo  that  man  who 
will  give  him  the  most  for  i*.  '♦  The  loss  does  not 
fall  upon  the  manufacturer  alone  :   of  coorse  not  i 
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H  falls  on  tho  whole  commumtjr,  upon  mSI  who  ppf- 
ehase  aiigar,  but  most  especially  upon  the  laborioff 
elaases,  whether  agricultural  or  maDufaetoriag ;  and 
it  does  80  because  it  tends  to  diminish  the  power 
si"  British  industry,  it  diminishes  the  remunertttion 
which  thai  industry  can  command."  {LordHouh 
ick^s  <SjpeecA  in  the  House  of  CommorUy  J^.  24, 
1844.)  Thus  the  system  of  protection  to  British 
industry  bears  severely  on  the  jBritish  laborer  in  a 
two-fold  way :  it  affects  him  as  a  purchaser  by  the 
increase  of  price  in  the  retail  shops ;  and  it  fleets 
him  as  a  seller  of  his  own  commodity — ^labor — by 
the  dimimshed  amount  of  imported  goods  which  he 
is  made  to  receive  in  return  for  his  labor. 

And  let  no  one  say  that  sugar  is  hut  an  article 
of  superfluous  luxury  that  use  alone  has  rendered 
necessary,  and  that  it  is  no  great  hardship,  after  all, 
for  the  laboring  classes  to  drink  their  tea  without 
suffar ;  they  are  but  where  their  forefathers  were 
before  sugar  became  abundant.  Sugar  is  not 
merely  grateful  and  soothing  to  the  palate,  but 
highly  nutritious,  containing  a  greater  quanti^  of 
nutriment  than  starch,  or  any  other  of  the  vegetable 
principles.  It  is  well  known  how  fat  and  thriving 
the  negroes  become  during  the  sugar  harvest.  It 
;iiay  be  quite  true  that,  as  far  as  the  palate  19  con- 
oemed,  tea  and  coffee  might  be  drunk  without 
sagar,  without  much  cause  for  complaint,  if  that 
were  all ;  many  persons  so  prefer  it  as  matter  of 
taste.  And  there  is, hardly  anything  which  writers 
on  diet  desire  so  earnestly  to  proscribe  as  sugar 
and  sweets.  It  is  not  the  tea,  but  the  su^ar,  of 
which  it  is  the  vehicle,  which  is  mischievous. 
And  this  is  all  very  true ;  but  then  it  is  true  as 
addressee  to  the  dyspeptic  patient,  to  Jhe  invalid 
who  is  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  too 
nutritious  a  diet.  For  him  sugar  is  '*  indigestible," 
because  it  is  so  highly  nutritive,  and  it  has  been  in 
his  case  habitually  taken  into  a  stomach  already  too 
abundantly  supplied  with  rich  and  nutritious  food. 
But  to  the  poor,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  staple  arti- 
cle of  support,  and  not  a  mere  condiment,  or  accom- 
paniment, of  other"  meats  and  drinks.  Only  those 
who  are  avrare  to  what  an  extent  ths  lower  orders 
depend  on  tea  for  their  sustenance,  how  it  consti- 
tutes the  principal  article  in  every  meal,  and  is 
often  the  only  beverage  which  the  female  part  of  a 
family  at  least  partake  of,  can  feel  the  full  hardship 
of  this  privation.  To  the  rich  dyspeptic  the  phy- 
sician will  rightly  say,  "  Drink  your  tea  without 
sugar,"  because  what  his  stomach  requires  is  a 
slight  tonic  and  diluent.  But  tea,  or  coffee,  in 
common  with  all  other  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
though  it  is  beneficial  rather  than  the  contrai^  to 
the  man  who  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious 
food,  hss  an  injurious  effect  on  the  system  where 
the  aliment  that  is  taken  is  deficient  in  quantity  or 
too  poor  in  quality.  Women  exhausted  by  work, 
bad  food,  or  nursing,  fly  to  this  as  the  stimulus  that 
seems  to  them  necessary  *'  to  keep  them  alive  ;" 
but  if  taken  under  such  circumstances  without  some 
corrective,  it  is  to  the  full  a^  pernicious  to  the  sys- 
tem as  a  dram.  Such  a  corrective  is  supplied  by 
either  milk  or  sugar,  but  much  more  conveniently 
by  the  latter  for  many  reasons.  A  quantity  of  milk 
soflicient  to  answer  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
nervous  system  from  the  hurtful  influence  of  the 
tea,  would  cause  too  great  a  dilution,  and  render 
it  altogether  ineffectual  as  a  tonic ;  while  that  very 
exhausted  state  of  the  stomach  which  makes  it  feel 
the  want  of  the  tea  as  a  restorative,  is  one  qttite 
vvfit  for  the  peculiar  process  of  digestion  .which 
mOk  reqnixes. 


But  the  inerease  in  the  eonaompAion.  of  siigBr 
has  kept  no  pace  with  that  in  tea  and  coffee ;  and 
what  Mr.  Huskisson  stated  in  1820  is  probably  as 
true  at  the  present  time,  that  *^  two  thirds  of  the 
people  drank  their  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar ;" 
whue  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  this  country 
had  doubled  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  of  coffee 
is  twenty-eight  times  as  large,  having  advanced 
from  1,000,000  lbs.  in  1790,  to  28,000,000  in  1840. 
We  are  still,  indeed,  the  greatest  sugar  consumers 
in  the  world.  Taking  the  average  imports  for 
home  consumption  at  200,000  tons,  it  will  give  an 
average  consumption  per  head  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  about  21  lbs.  This,  though  a  higher 
average  than  that  of  any  other  European  country, 
is  small  compared  with  what  it  might  be.  In  work- 
houses the  customary  annual  allowance  is  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Maculloch)  34  lbs. ;  and  in  private 
famiHes  the  smallest  separate  allowance  for  domes- 
tics is  1  lb.  per  week,  or  52  lbs.  a  year.  The 
Irish  average  is  still  lower  than  the  EInglish,  being 
calculated  by  the  same  authority  at  about  7  lbs.  per 
head.  While  some  economists  are  computing  that, 
as  spme  consolation  for  the  present  pressure  of  fam- 
ine, it  will  probably  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
substituting,  as  the  staple  food  of  that  country,  the 
more  nutritious  maize  for  the  potato,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  a  ftirther  reduction  in  the  duty  of 
sugar  would  introduce  to  them  an  article,  not  indeed 
t»pable  of  becoming  the  principal  food,  but  as  a 
subsidiary  article  of  diet,  conveying  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  most  agreeable  form,  of 
the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Those  who  have 
not  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  says  Humboldt,  what 
an  immense  quantity  of  sugar  is  consumed  in  Span- 
ish America,  even  in  the  poorest  families,  must  be 
astonished  at  finding  that  France  requires  for  her 
supply  not  more  than  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  island  of  Cuba,  which,  when  Humboldt 
visited  it,  had  a  population  of  only  340,000. 

But  if  it  is  the  laboring  class  of  the  mother 
country  that  are  comparatively  excluded  from  the 
use  of  sugar  by  its  high  price,  and  upon  them  ulti- 
mately that  the  burden  falls  of  the  price  that  is 
paid  beyond  the  intrinsic  value,  let  us  now  ask,  for 
whose  benefit  is  this  high  price  maintained  by  our 
legislature,  who  are  the  receivers  of  the  sum  for 
the  payment  of  which  the  home  laborer  is  taxed? 
A  sum,  which  is  very  moderately  rated  at  J&2,000,- 
000  per  annum,  is  drawn  ftom  the  pockets  of  the 
laboring  class  of  this  country  by  the  effect  of  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  sugar;  to  whom  does  tliis 
J^2,000,000  go?  The 'answer  is,  of  course,  to  the 
colonies ;  we  give  this  benefit  to  our  colonies,  both 
for  the  general  encouragement  and  support  of  their 
trade,  which  is  doe  from  a  mother  country  to  her 
colonies,  and  also  specially  because  of  the  loss  we 
occasioned  them  by  our  act  of  Emancipation,  and 
the  severe  blow  we  thereby  gave  to  their  wealth 
and  prosperity.  It  is  not  deni^  that  a  tax  more  or 
less  is  paid  by  this  country,  though  the  amount  may 
be  disputed — ^there  is  no  question  that  a  benefit  is 
given  by  the  restrictions,  for  that  is  the  only  purpose 
for  which  the  restrictions  are  imposed.  But  the 
benefit  is  accepted,  the  imposition  of  the  restiictions 
on  the  foreign  article  is  openly  claimed,  by  the  West 
Indian,  as  a  debt  or  duty  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
countiy,  and  any  questioning  of  that  daim,  any  di»- 
position  to  refuse  that  debt,  is  treated  as  injustice 
and  spoliation  direc^ted  against  the  colonies.  There 
seems  at  first  sight  something  phiusible  in  this 
claim  for  favor  and  protection  on  the  part  of  a  col- 
ony from  its  parent  state.    It  seems  but  whatmight 
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be  fuAj  ttdcedi  that  a  preference 'should  be  nven  m 
the  ports  and  markets  of  Great  Britain  to  me  pro- 
duoe  of  her  own  children  before  that  of  strangers, 
even  though  it  should  be  at  some  little  sacrifice  on 
her  own  part.  More  generons  than  the  profit  and 
loss  calculations  of  modern  political  economy,  more 
partaking  of  the  liberal  spint  of  ancient  commerce, 
and  the  paternal  temper  of  ancient  goyemment,  is 
the  expression  of  the  preamble  of  the  navigation 
laws,  that  they  were  enacted  "  for  the  maintaining 
a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  the 
subjects  at  home  and  those  on  the  plantations." 
Are  not  the  colonists,  it  may  be  said,  of  our  own 
blood,  speaking  our  own  language,  bearing  our 
name  and  our  greatness  to  every  comer  of  the 
world,  and  as  integral  members  of  the  conunon- 
wealth  as  though  they  had  happened  to  be  bom 
within  the  limits  of  the  four  seas,  and  shall  we  treat 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  aliens,  throw  aside  all 
care  for  their  interests,  and  inquire  only  where  we 
can  purchase  cheapest!  If  they  find  themselves 
thus  treated  at  home,  why  should  they  on  their  part 
cherish  any  filial  feelings  towards  this  country,  bdt 
rather  address  her  in  the  language  of  a  memorial 
presented  in  1833  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  to 
the  governor  (the  Marquis  of  Normanby) !  *'  Should 
this  be  refused,  we  finally  and  humbly  require  that 
the  island  of  flaimaica  should  be  separated  from  the 
parent  country,  and  that,  being  also  absolved  from 
ajlegiancc  to  the  British  crown,  she  be  free  either 
to  assume  independence,  or  to  unite  herself  to  some 
state  by  whom  she  will  be  cherished  and  protected, 
not  iusulted  and  plundered." 

This  reasonins^  seems,  at  first  sight,  fair  and 
moderate  ;  but  if  we  look  a  little  into  oolonia^.  his- 
tory, we  shall  see  that  such  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  our  West  Indies,  so  en- 
tirely altered  are  they  from  what  they  were  when 
the  restrit^ons  in  their  &vor  were  originally  enacted, 
that  even  had  the  old  **  colonial  system"  been  a 
wise  and  salutary  system,  it  would  not  follow  that  it 
should  be  maintained  under  their  present  altered 
circumstances.  But  that  colonial  system  was  not, 
even  under  the  original  circumstances  of  the  colo- 
nies, wise  and  s^utary,  nor  productive  of  any 
of  the  benefits  that  were  proposed  by  it.  This  may 
be  shown  in  very  few  words. 

Colonial  history  offers  a  remarkable  exemplifica- 
tion in  auite  recent  times  of  the  maxim  that  is  ac- 
knowledged of  states  of  hiffh  antiquity,  that  their 
constitutions  and  systems  of  govemment  have  been 
the  growth  of  accident  and  circumstance,  and 
have  not  been  determined  from  the  commencement 
by  any  abstract  rule  or  principle,  though  through- 
out implying  one.  The  **  colonial  system,"  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  our  legislatkm  and  dealings 
with  our  colonies  ever  since  we  possessed  any,  is 
no  theory  founded  on  observation  or  the  statistics. of 
trade,  or  deduced  from  any  settled  economical  prin- 
ciples, but  has  been  the  gradual,  though  consistent, 
growth  .of  circumstances,  the  result  of  a  short- 
sighted and  miscalculating,  though  natural  self- 
interest.  That  it  is  thus  natural,  and  not  a  mere 
national  experiment  or  private  theory,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, but  common  to  it  with  all  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe,  who  have  had  colonies,  and  the  result  of 
their  then  commercial  situation,  and  the  notions  of 
tnde  prevalent  In  the  seventeenth  century.  Thus 
our  colonial  system  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  us  from  Spain,  but  is  the  efilect  of  our 
nmikr  circumstances. 

The  earliest  colonies  of  England  were,  generally 
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speakmg,  not  settlements  deliberately  planted  hr 
the  parent  state,  like  the  Roman  eolama^  but  acci- 
dental lodgments  of  private  adventurers,  indepen- 
dent of  all  govemment  at  home,  and  only  recognis- 
ing a  sort  of  nominal  sovereignty  m  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  Hence  the  early  finglish  colonist 
grew  up  in  a  sphrit  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
and,  instead  of  parting  w^th  a  portion  of  his  rights 
when  he  settled  in  a  distent  dependency,  the  emi- 

rit  felt  that  he  breathed  a  freer  air  than  that  of 
land  he  had  reUnquished.  Hence,  of  course, 
their  trade,  such  as  they  had,  was  perfectly  free ; 
such  commodities,  the  manufacture  of  the  Old 
World,  as  they  had  need  of,  they  bought  wherever 
they  could  get  them ;  such  produce,  chiefly  the  raw 
and  spontaneous  produce  m  the  unexplored  New 
World,  as  they  had  to  dispose  of,  they  parted  with 
to  whoever  came  to  buy.  Now,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  were  the  great 
carriers  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  with  our  west- 
em  settlements  fell  chiefly  into  their  hands.  But 
as  our  marine  began  to  rise  in  importance,  and  our 
commcroial  jealousy  involved  us  m  continual  war 
with  the  Dutch,  wlule,  at  the  same  time,  a  process 
was  ^rradually  going  on  of  the  new  settlements 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home — these  two  combined  influences,  of 
closer  connexion  with  the  settlements,  and  rivalry 
with  the  Dutch,  produced  the  earliest  of  Uie  acts  of 
navigation,  the  oasiB  of  all  cur  colonid  policy, 
which  was  passed  during  the  commonwealth,  m 
1651.  No  commodities,  the  produce  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, or  America,  were  to  be  transported  into  Eng- 
land, or  her  colonies,  except  in  English  vessels ; 
and  such  as  were  the  produce  of  Europe  only  in 
English  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  country  of 
which  they  were  the  produce.  This  is  the  naviga- 
tion act  of  Cromwell,  the  object  of  which  is  well 
expressed  by  Blackstone  as  havmg  been  *'  to  punish 
the  royalist  planters,  and  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
Dutch."  Thus  the  colonial  trade  system  consisUNi 
of  two  parts ; — ^restrictions  on  imports  into  the  colo- 
nies, or  an  obligation  laid  on  them  to  take  oxa 
goods,  and  restrictions  on  the  imports  into  this^coun- 
try  in  fiivor  of  the  colonies,  or  an  obligation  laid  on 
us  to  take  their  goods.  And  the  simple  apprehen- 
sion of  self-interest,  from  which  this  complex  system 
has  branched  out,  was  nothing  more  than  the  max- 
im universally  admitted  at  the  time  that  the  chance 
settlements  of  errant  adventurers  camo  into  connex- 
ion with  the  home  govemment,  viz.,  that  the  use 
and  end  of  a  colony  was  to  benefit  its  mother  coun- 
try. Acting  on  this  doctrine,  the  mother  country 
first  secured  to  herself  the  sole  enjojment  of  the 
most  precious  commodities  produced  in  the  colony, 
as  the  Dutch  so  long  did  the  spice  trade.  Next,  as 
a  further  result  of  Uie  same  doctrine,  she  subjected 
the  colonies  to  the  nscessity  of  purohasing  her  man- 
ufactures exclusively.  This  has  been,  throughout, 
the  favorite  policy  of  England.  The  main  gist  of 
our  colonial  legislation  has  been  to  secure  in  our 
colonies  a  mart  for  our  manu&ctures.  Instead  of 
allowhiff  the  colonists  that  simplest  and  most  natu- 
ral of  use  rights  of  commerce,  the  right  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  market,  we  interposed  all  sorts  of  legis- 
lative enactments  to  foroe  them  to  take  our  commod- 
ities. So  entirely  was  this  principle  of  restriction 
accepted  by,  the  political  men  of  the  day,  that  Lord 
Chatham  declared  that  the  colonies  haid  not  the 
right  to  manufacture  so  much  as  a  horse-shoe  nail 
for  themselves ;  and  while  declaring  himself  most 
unequivocslly  against  the  stamp  act,  as  founded  on  an 
Ule^dity,  he  required  that  **  at  the  same  time  the 
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sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies 
be  asserted  in  as  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised, 
and  be  lAade  to  extend  to  eveiy  point  of  legislation 
whatsoever.  That  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine 
their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every  power 
\vhatso3ver,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out 
of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  (Speech 
on  the  Stamp  Act.)  And  as  an  instance  of  the  inflez-  , 
ibility  with  which  this  principle  has  been  adhered 
to,  may  b3  mentioned  the  case  of  the  West  Indies 
at  the  conclusiQu  of  the  American  war.  They  had 
hitherto  drawn  all  their  rough  stores,  provisions, 
and  lumbar,  from  North  America.  When  the  Uni- 
ted States  became  independent,  an  act  was  naswH 
by  the  British  parlianqent,  transferring  this  branch 
of  trade  to  our  remaining  colonies,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland.  In  vain  did  the  plant- 
ers urge  upon  the  home  government  that  these 
provin.;o3  were  then  quite  unable  to  furnish  the 
supply  required  by  the  West  Indies  Everything 
was  made  to  give  way  to  a  maxim  of  policy  then 
regarded  as  fundamental.  The  consequence  was  a 
dreadful  famine,  aggravated  by  an  unusual  succes- 
sion of  hurricanes.  According  to  a  statement  of 
Bryan  Edwards,  16,000  negroes  perished  in  Jamaica 
alone,  between  1780  and  1786,  m  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  of  American  provisions  in  favor  of 
those  of  our  other  remaining  colonies. 

But,  having  thus  far  consulted  her  own  (sup- 
posed) interests,  by  first  procuring  a  monopoly  of 
the  most  valued  articles  of  the  produce  of  her  colo- 
nies, and  secondly  by  compelling  the  colonies  to 
take  her  own  manufactures,  the  mother  country 
found  herself  necessitated,  in  progress  of  time,  to 
grant  some  compensation  for  the  mcreasing  losses 
to  which  the  colony  was  subjected  by  these  restric- 
tions on  its  trade.  Thb  has  been  done  by  granting 
to  the  colonics  the  exclusive  right  of  producing 
certain  articles  for  her  consumption.  This  last 
provision  is  a  concession  to  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  in  return  for  the  prohibitions  impcoed  by 
herself.  And  this  last  act  completes  the  circle  of 
our  colonial  system.  We  first  oblige  them  to 
take  our  goods,  though  they  could  get  the  same 
articles , cheaper  or  more  conveniently  elsewhere; 
and  when,  by  the  advance  of  their  population  and 
their  wants,  the  hardship  of  this  obligation  becomes 
oppressive,  instead  of  removing  it,  which  would  be 
the  simple  remedy,  we  counterbalance  it  by  inflict- 
ing upon  ourselves  another  hardship  in  their  favor, 
by  obliging  ourselves  to  take  their  produce,  though 
we  could  get  the  same  cheaper  elsewhere.  We 
first  create  an  artificial  market  for  our  own  manu- 
factures, by  restricting  them  ;  and  then,  to  make 
up  the  loss  to  them,  we  create  an  artificial  market 
for  their  produce,  by  restricting  ourselves  firom  buy- 
ing that  of  foreign  nations.  The  colonist  suffers  from 
the  protection  which  the  home  manufacturer  de- 
mands, and  he  is  thereupon  compensated  by  having  a 
parallel  injury  inflicted  on  the  home  manufacturer. 
,  Such  is  the  principle  of  colonial  protection. 
But  it  happens  that  the  actual  state  of  trade  has  so 
far  interfered  with  the  original  desigp,  that  only 
one  side  of  this  legislative  equation  remains.  At 
the  present  moment,  such  is  the  triumphant  superi- 
ority of  English  skill  and  industry,  that  this  coun- 
try has,  almost,  a  natural  monopoly  in  the  market 
of  the  world,  of  some  of  the  most  indispensable 
articles  of  manufacture.  That  is,  she  can  supply 
the  colonies  with  cotton  goods  and  other  articles 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  can. 
Hence  the  restrictions  on  their  imports  are  so  far 


unavailing.  They  would  naturally  be  our  cus- 
tomers if  there  were  no  such  restrictions.  Bat  the 
case  is  very  different  with  their  produce.  The 
colonial  articles  of  prime  necessity,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  we  could  procure  better  and  cheaper 
anywhere  than  in  our  own  colonies.  Thus  the 
natural  course  of  events  has  completely  reversed 
the  original  relations  of  the  colony  and  the  mother 
state,  and  that  very  commercial  system,  so  labori- 
ously built  up  by  enactments  designed  solely  for 
our  own  benefit,  has  become  a  burden'  on  our  own 
shoulders;  the  only  substantial  fragment  of  it 
remaining  being  those  prohibitions  which  restrict 
the  trade  of  the  parent  state  alone,  and  of  which 
the  heaviest  and  most  oppressive  item  were  the 
recently  abolished  sugar  duties.  Besides  defraying 
the  whole  expenses  of  their  civil  government  and 
military  protection,  and  a  liberal  contribution 
towards  the  education  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
stipendiary  magistracy,  bishops,  and  a  body  of 
clergy,  for  the  West  Indies,  we  long  imposed  upon 
ourselves  a  tax  of  at  least  two  millions  in  the 
single  article  of  sugar,  as  the  price  of  a  beneficial 
interest  which  we  had  ceased  to  enjoy. 

Thus,  then,  any  claim  set  up  for  the  We^  India 
colonies  to  the  monopoly  of  our  sugar  market,  on 
the  ground  of  their  relation  to  us  as  polonies  whose 
trade  we  are  bound  to  foster  and  protect,  is  shown 
to  have  been  in  its  origin  an  impolitic  attempt  to 
counterpoise  one  injury  by  the  self-infliction  of 
another ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  trade,  to 
have  not  even  this  justification,  when  only  the 
compensation  continued  to  be  paid  by  us,  and  the 
grievance  for  which  they  were  compensated,  had 
ceased  to  be  suffered  by  them.  But  the  full  extent 
or  the  fallacy  of  this  claim  of  the  colonies  will  only 
be  seen  by  calling  to  mind  who  and  what  the  par- 
ties are  that  make  it  There  is  a  great  fallacy 
hidden  under  the  very  term  **  the  colonies,'*  as 
applied  in  this  subject.  It  is  continually  repeated 
that  the  British  Parliament  "  ruined  the  colonies" 
by  its  acts  of  Abolition  and  Emancipation,  and  that  it 
therefore  owes  them  this  protection  in  compensa- 
tion. For  as  to  the*  twenty  millions,  that  was  the 
mere  price  of  the  purchase  of  their  slaves,  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  persons  of  the  slaves,  and  was 
no  compensation  at  all  for  the  estates  themselves, 
which  had  been  rendered  valueless  by  withdrawing 
the  laborer  who  cultivated  them.  Now,  were  the 
British  West  Indies  thriving  states,  like  the  states 
of  North  America  at  the  time  of  their  indepen- 
dence, inhabited  by  a  growing  and  equal  population, 
supporting  their  own  establishment,  regulated  by 
equal  laws,  and  having  all  the  elements  of  inde- 
pendent national  life,  and  only  kept  down  by  their 
weakness  and  the  superior  force  of  the  mother 
country,  who  used  her  strength  to  inflict  an  injury 
upon  tiiem,  there  would  be  some  justice  in  the  lan- 
guage thus  held  on  their  behalf.  But  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  quite  otherwise.  The  West 
Indian  islands,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of 
trade,  and  the  diffusion  of  some  of  the  implements 
of  civilization,  were  really  and  truly  in  an  inferior 
condition,  as  regarded  all  the  important  elements 
of  social  and  political  life,  than  they  had  been  in 
the  first  century  after  their  settlement,  while  yet 
mere  rude  and  lawless  plantations.  At  least  this 
is  the  case  as  far  as  the  European  population  b 
concerned.  They  are  not  in  progress  towards 
becoming  countries  possessing  a  native  white  race. 
Property  in  land  does  not  carry  with  it  birth,  edu- 
cation and  residence  ;  thus  Jamaica  is  not  a  colony, 
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but  a  hage  factoxy,  not  owned  by  its  inhabitants, 
bot  belonging  to  foreigners ;  some  English  noble- 
man, or  great  Liverpod  firm,  Lord  Sligo,  the  Duke 
of  Buckmgham,  Messrs.  Park,  Hall,  and  Co.,  &c. 
&c.  These  are  "  the  colonies,"  and  the  profits  of 
their  sugar  manuiactories  are  **  the  colonial  inter- 
ests," of  which  BO  much  is  heard.  To  them,  and 
for  their  sole  use  and  benefit,  is  it  that  this  tax  of 
two  or  three  millions  is  claimed  to  be  laid  on  the 
industrial  classes  of  this  country.  Who  is  it  that 
Emancipation  is  said  to  have  ruined?  Not  the 
negro  population,  certainly ;  for  amid  all  the  dififer- 
ence  and  contradictory  statements  of  the  effects  of 
that  great  measure,  there  is  a  general  a^ement 
that  the  negro  has  gained  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  comforts,  advantages,  and  luxuries  of  (at  least 
negro)  life.  And  this,  the  negro,  is  the  true  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  being  in  the  proportion  of  nine  or 
ten  to  one  white.  But  it  is  not  even  the  small  body 
of  resident  whites,  whether  employed  in  trades,  or 
commerce,  or  the  proprietors  of  small  estates  ;  their 
condition  is  just  what  it  was  before  Emancipation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  additional  advantage 
which  they  derive  from  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
free,  instead  of  a  slave  nopulation.  It  is  expressly 
affirmed,  (Report  on  Jamaica,)  that  the  smaller 
estates,  where  the  proprietor  is  resident  and  attends 
to  his  own  cultivation,  have  not  been  deteriorated. 
The  sole  losers,  then,  by  Emancipation  have  been 
the  large  proprietors,  persons  whose  connexion 
with  the  island  is  just  about  tlie  same  that  the 
holder  of  Mexican  stock  has  with  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  for  their  benefit,  solely,  that  the  price  of 
sugar  has  been  maintained  so  high  as  to  be,  in 
many  years,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes 
at  home ;  and  it  is  into  their  pockets  that  Parlia- 
ment, after  paying  them  the  full  price  of  their 
slaves,  (the  average  price  per  head  paid  to  the 
Jamaica  planter  was  Jt44.  155.  2d.,)  has  continued 
for  several  years,  by  the  effect  of  the  late  sugar 
duties  alone^  to  pay  two  millions  sterling. 

*'  The  mode  in  which  West  Indian  business  is 
conducted,"  says  Mr.  Macculloch,  (Dictionary  of 
Commsrce,)  ''is  as  follows : — A  sugar  planter 
forms  a  connexion  with  a  mercantile  house  in  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool,  stipulates  for  an  advance  of 
money  on  their  part,  grants  them  a  mortgage  on 
his  estate,  and  binds  himself  to  send  them  annually 
his  crop,  allowing  them  the  full  rate  of  mercantile 
commissions.  These  commissions  are  2i  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  sugar  sold,  and  of  plantation 
stores  sent  out,  along  with  i  per  cent,  on  all  insur- 
ancss  effected.  Persons  resident  in  the  West 
Indies  are  almost  always  bare  of  capital,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  A  climate  of  such  extreme  heat, 
and  a  state  of  society  possessing  few  attractions  to 
persons  of  education,  offer  no  mducement  to  men 
of  substance  in  Europe  to  go  thither.  Those  who 
do  go  must  trust  to  their  personal  exertion  and  the 
support  of  others;  and  when,  after  a  continued 
residence  they  have  made  some  progress  in  acquir- 
bg  a  competency,  and  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  cjimate,  they  hardly  ever  consider  themselves 
38  settled  there  for  life ;  their  wish  and  hope  is  to 
carry  their  acquisitions  so  far  as  to  be  enwled  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  comfortably  at 
home.    The  readiest  means,  in  the  view  of  the 

Slanter,  of  accomplishing  this,  is  the  extension  of 
is  undertakings.    This  he  can  only  do  by  borrow- 
ingmoney,  &c." 

This,  then,  enables  us  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrases  '*  decayed  prosperity,"  *'  de- 
eUning  condition,"  '*  disastious  state,"  so  continu- 


ally repeated  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  simply  that 
they  are  no  longer  places  where  great  fortunes  can 
be  rapidly  made ;  adventurers  from  England  can  no 
longer  go  out,  and,  at  the  price  of  a  ten  years'  so- 
journ among  slaves,  come  back  with  so  many  thou- 
sands ;  the  home  speculator  no  longer  finds  them  a 
profitable  investment  of  capital.  The  inhabitants, 
the  real  population  of  Jamaica,  are  not  worse,  they 
are  far  better,  off  than  they  were  a  century  ago. 
And  yet  though  we  have  fuU  knowledge  that  it  is 
the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  neople,  and  not 
the  accumulation  of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  that 
constitutes  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  we  continue  to 
speak  and  argue  as  though  the  sole  object  of  gov- 
ernment and  legislation  was  to  produce  high  figures 
in  tables  of  exports.  It  has  oeen  over  and  over 
demonstrated  by  writers  on  political  economy,  that 
it  is  not  exportation  but  importation  that  is  the  great 
interest  of  a  country ;  the  material  well-being  of 
the  people  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  the  number  of 
quarters  of  wheat  they  raise,  or  belaud  would  be 
one  of  the  best  fed  countries  existing,  but  by  the 
quantity  they  consume.  Notwithstanding  this, 
nqthing  is  more  common  in  popular  debate  than  the 
assumption  that  it  is  our  prime  object  to  find  or  to 
make  an  outlet  for  our  manufactures.  We  ought 
to  cultivate  the  ^ood-will  of  Brazil,  because  they 
consume  three  millions*  worth  of  our  goods ;  or,  we 
can  afilbrd  to  quarrel  with  Brazil,  but  cannot  ynih 
the  United  States,  because  the  latter  are  our  cus- 
tomers to  so  much  greater  an  extent.  One  instance 
in  which  the  shop-keepinc^  spirit  invaded  our  public 
policy  may  be  mentioned.^  Under  the  old  suj^ar 
duties  act,  which  drew  the  distinction  between  free 
and  slave-grown  sugar,  it  was  left  to  privy  council 
to  declare  what  countries  should  be  reputed  to  be 
free-labor  countries.  And  among  these  the  United 
States  were  tacitly  included !  We  did  not  dare  to 
offend  them  by  even  the  imputation  of  slavery  to 
them,  though  they  possess  more  slaves  than  all  the 
other  slave  countries  put  together.  But  they  are 
our  best  customers. 

On  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  colonies,  as 
affecting  the  sugar  dudes,  we  have  but  one  more ' 
observation  to  make.  We  have  shown  the  fallacy 
of  calling  the  small  body  of  home  merchants  and 
estate  owners  ''the colonists,"  and  of  identifying 
the  rise  and  fall  of  their  rate  of  profits  with  the 
colonial  interests.  But  we  will  suppose  for  the 
moment,  that  these  gentlemen  deserve  at  the  hands 
of  this  country  all  the  consideration  they  claim,  and 
that  in  legislating  fiir  those  islands  Parliament  ought 
to  have  their  interests  primarily  in  view.  Even  in 
that  case  we  maintain  that  they  have  no  claim  for 
compensation  for  loss  in  consequence  of  Emancipa- 
tion. Adopting  their  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
"  decay"  and  **  ruin"  of  Jamaica,  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  it  was  not  Emancipation  that  "  ru- 
ined" that  colony.  If  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  retrace  the  history  of  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
he  will  find  that  they  have  successively  run  through 
the  cycle  of  the  same  *'  prosperity,"  and  the  same 
**  decay,"  arising  from  the  same  causes,  long  be- 
fore any  anti-slavery  movement  commenced.  The 
one  great  secret  of  the  success  of  a  sugar-planta- 
Uou,  for  the  absence  of  which  no  legislative  encour- 
agement, not  all  the  aid  of  skill,  capital^  or  ma- 
chinery can  compensate,  is  a  fresh  and  fertile  soil. 
Each  of  the  islands  has  had  in  its  turn  its  period  of 
greatness  and  opulence,  from  which  it  has  gradu- 
ally declined  as  the  fertility  of  iu  soil  was  gradu- 
ally exhausted.  The  smaller  Antilles,  Antigua,  and 
Barlxsuioes,  had  their  turn  first,  and  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  last  century  supplied  almoist  all  the  then  lim- 
ited coDsumption  of  Europe.  Bat  from  the  fiist 
introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  into  them,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  the  free  white  population 
rapidly  diminished,  and  their  virgin  lands  were 
soon  exhausted.  Then  Jamaica  rose  on  their 
ruins,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  was  become 
the  largest  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world. 
But  the  extent  of  soil  adapted  for  this  purpose  is 
limited  in  proportion  to  the  square  superficies  of  the 
island,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  hilly  coun- 
try it  contains.  Already,  in  1758,  the  symptoms 
of  commercial  decay  were  pointed  out  by  Burke : 
**  The  great  stocks,  and  the  running  into  a  staple 
which  required  them,  have,  by  degrees,  devoured 
the  island.  It  is  the  nature  of  vast  stocks  to  create 
a  kind  of  monopoly ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  mo- 
nopoly to  aim  at  CTeat  profits  from  a  comparatively 
little  produce.  Indi^  was  once  very  greatly  pro- 
duced in  Jamaica,  and  it  enriched  the  island  to  such 
a  degree,  that  in  the  parish'  of  A^ere,  where  this 
drug  was  cultivated,  they  are  said  to  have  had  no 
less  than  300  gentlemen's  coaches,  a  number  I  tlo  not 
imagine  even  the  whole  island  exceeds  at  this  day ; 
and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
many  more  persons  of  property  in  Jamaica  formerly 
than  there  are  now,  though  they  had  not  those  vast 
fortunes  which  dazzle  us  at  present."  Jamaica 
was  then  eclipsed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
French  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  which  from  the 
desert  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  reduced  it  by  the 
extirpation  of  the  aboriginal  Indians,  became  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  the  most  opulent  and  prosper- 
ous of  the  sugar  colonies.  It  was,  however,  rap- 
idly ^oing  through  the^  same  cycle  of  destiny  as  its 
English  predecessors  in  the  same  career,  when  its 
ill-gotten  splendor  was  cut  short  by  the  revolution. 
The  sudden  fall  of  St.  Domingo  revived  for  a  short 
time  the  fortunes  of  Jamaica,  out  this  was  only  the 
effect  of  accident,  and  the  fleeting  genius  of  colo- 
nic prosperity  speedily  transferred  itself  to  the  fresh 
soils  of  Uuba  and  Braml,  the  countries  which,  at 
the  present  day,  eclipse  all  the  sugar  countries  by 
the  rapid  and  portentous  strides  which  they  make 
in  their  career  of  ill-gotten  ^ns.  If  prophecr^  of 
future  events  is  ever  safe,  it  is  in  this  instance,  from 
the  uniform  experience  of  the  other  sugar  planta- 
tions, that  the  fate  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  will  not  be 
different ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  country,  at 
least,  who  can  set  limits  to  the  increase  of  a  wealth 
which  has  a  boundless  extent  of  untouched  soil  to 
draw  upon! 

It  is,  then,  to  the  exhaustion  of  its  fresh  soil  and 
the  growth  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  that  Jamaica 
owes  this  decline,  not  to  Emancipation.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  protective  duties,  the  decay  of  its  com- 
mercial greatness  would  have  reached  its  present 
point  even  before  the  act  of  Abolition.  Fifty  years 
ago  Humboldt  foresaw  and  foretold  what  has  since 
come  to  pass,  *'  that  the  smaller  Antilles,  notwith- 
standing their  favorable  commercial  position,  will 
not  be  able  to  maintain  competition  witn  continental 
colonies,  if  these  last  continue  to  apply  themselves 
with  the  same  ardor  as  at  present  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  In  the  physical  as  in 
the  moral  world,  everything  eventually  falls  into  the 
order  prescribed  by  nature ;  and  if  a  few  little  spots 
of  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  extermi- 
nated have  carried  on  np  to  this  time  a  more  active 
trade  in  their  productions  than  the  neighboring  con- 
tinent, it  is  only  because  the  inhabitants  of  Caiaib- 
oas,  New  Granada,  and  Mexico  have  begun  very 
law  to  profit  by  the  immense  advantages  which 


nature  has  given  tliem."  Hieae  yiews  weie  not 
indeed  realized  in  favor  of  the  particular  countries 
specified  by  Humboldt,  internal  revolutions  having 
interfered  with  their  economical  development,  bat 
the  principle  thus  propounded  has  proved  exactly 
true,  though  it  is  Cuba  and  Bnml,  and  not  Mexico, 
that  has  exemplified  it. 

It  is  then  quite  untrue  what  is  so  often  repeated 
by  certain  parties,  that  their  death-blow  has  been 
dealt  to  the  West  Indies  by  successive  acts  of  the 
home  legislature.  Abolition,  Emancipation,  and  now 
lastly  the  removal  of  their  protective  duties.  That 
era  of  West  Indian  greatness  to  whose  statistics  the 
planters  of  our  day  look  back  with  longing  eye,  so 
Far  from  being  the  natural  or  normal  condition  of 
these  colonies,  was  a  forced  and  unhealthy  growth, 
hmited  by  the  extent  of  fresh  available  soil,  and  on 
the  failure  of  that  resource  vainly  and  variously 
attempted  to  be  bolstered  up  by  artificial  restrictions 
on  commerce.  Jamaica  must  be  content  to  suo* 
cnmb  to  that  law  of  decadence,  snpreme  over  all 
human  successes,  but  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  mercantile  prosperity,  in  that  which  is  so 
happily  named  '*  fortune."  This,  as  it  is  always 
owing  to  the  ooncurrenoe  of  favoring  circnrostances, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  to  moral  or  intellect- 
ual gifts,  is  consequently  more  fluctuating  and 
treacherous  than  that  greatness  which  is  founded 
on  the  sword.  Look  to  the  history  of  Euro^,  and 
trace  the  transfer  of  the  monopoly  of  trade  from  the 
13th  century,  when  Genoa  supplanted  Pisa,  and 
was  in  its  turn  eclipsed  by  Venice ;  how  the  Vene- 
tians gave  way  to  the  Dutch,  and  how  England 
wrested  the  slinpery  prize  from  the  tenacious  hands 
of  the  latter.  Or,  as  an  instance  on  a  sinaller  scale, 
we  may  observe  how  in  our  own  country  the  road 
to  wealth  has  shifted  from  buccaneering  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  trading  to  the  Levant,  from  the  Le 
vant  back  again  to  tiie  South  Sea ;  how  the  South 
Sea  was  succeeded  by  the  plunder  of  India ;  when 
the  Eastern  Indies  wero  nearly  exhausted,  came 
sugar-growmg  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after  that, 
during  the  war,  the  '^miracles  of  Manchester." 
The  West  Indians  might  as  well  call  on  the  British 
Parliament  to  stop  the  course  of  time  itself,  as  re- 
quire them  to  give  them  back  their  short-lived  season 
of  unnatural  prosperity.  All  the  varieties  of  manure, 
all  the  ingenuities  of  machinery  which  Mr.  Cobden 
can  suggest,  will  not  enable  them  to  compete  with 
Brazil  and  its  countless  millions  of  untilled  and  un- 
trodden acres.  But,  fortunately,  the  substantial 
welfare  of  a  oountry,  and  the  happiness  of  its  peo- 
ple, whether  in  the  torrid  or  the  temperate  zone, 
does  not  depend  on  its  being  able  to  undersell  its 
neighbors  in  the  market  of  the  world.  The  lurid 
halo  of  a  vaporous  opulence,  loaded  with  the  groans 
of  the  suffering  slave,  has  flitted  from  Jamaica  to 
encirde  Cuba.  Very  far  are  we  from  regretting  its 
departure.  There  is  now  openm^  on  the  West  In- 
dies a  prospect  of  a  real  prosperity,  of  a  far  more 
solid  and  substantial  sort  than  that  which  it  has 
lost.  Its  progress  in  the  course  of  true  civilization, 
begun  so  hopefully  in  the  17th  century,  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  sugar  cuhivation, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  small  estates  into  the 
large  speculauons,  as  we  have  already  described. 
That  process  must  now  be  reversed.  The  false 
notion  that  prosperity  depends  on  exports  must  be 
laid  aside,  and  internal  improvement  made  the  ob- 
ject. Let  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
pounds  of  coffee  exported  dwindle  every  year ;  so 
much  the  better,  if  that  is  a  symptom  of  the  island^ 
getting  rid  of  that  incubus  on  their  internal  growth, 
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tha  English  proprietor  or  mortgagee.  Inatead  of 
great  exports  producing  large  returns  to  some  un- 
known and  unseen  capitalist  at  home,  but  tending 
only  to  dispeople  the  imand  and  overtask  the  labor- 
er, we  may  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  the 
formation  of  a  natiTe  population  gradually  gaining 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  citizens,  enjoying  in  return 
fi>r  moderate  labor  a  sufliciency  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  civilised  life.  We  could  form  no  better 
wish  in  behalf  of  our  West  Indies  than  that  they 
should  become  poor,  at  least  that  they  should  make 
a  poor  figure  in  the  statistical  tables,  a|id  that  the 
contrast  shou)4  no  longer  continue,  which  is  so  well 
drawn  in  the  following  passage,  between  them  and 
the  French  colonies  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe, 
iriands  which  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  domestic  pros- 
perity, for  the  very  reason  that  they  never  attained 
the  portentous  opulence  of  St.  Domingo. 

"  The  houses  in  S.  Pierre  (Martinique)  have  more 
of  a  European  air  than  in  our  Eng;lish  colonies ;  and 
I  must  notice,  with  praise,  the  existence  of  four  book- 
sellers' shops  as  large  and  well-furnished  as  any  sec- 
ond-rate ones  in  Paris.  The  sight  of  books  to  sell  in 
the  ^V^est  Indies  is  like  water  in  the  desert,  for  books 
are  not  yet  included  in  plantation  stores  for  our 
islands.  The  cause  is  this:  the  French  colonists, 
whether  Creoles  or  Europeans,  consider  the  West 
Indies  as  their  country ;  they  cast  no  wistful  looks 
towards  France  ^  they  have  not  even  a  packet  of 
their  own ;  they  marry,  educate,  and  build,  in  and 
fur  the  West  Indies,  and  the  West  Indies  alone.  In 
our  colonies  it  is  quite  different ;  except  a  few  regu- 
lar Creoles,  to  whom  gratis  rum  and  gratis  colored 
mothers  for  their  children  have  become  quite  indis- 
pensable, every  one  regards  the  colony  as  a  tempo- 
rarv  lodging-place,  where  they  must  sojoom  in  sugar 
and  molasses  till  their  mortgages  will  let  them  live 
eUewKere.  They  call  England  their  home,  though 
many  of  them  have  never  been  there ;  they  talk  of 
writing  home,  and  going  home,  and  pique  thems* 'Ives 
more  on  knowing  the  probable  result  of  a  conti  sted 
election  in  England  than  on  mending  their  ntads, 
establishing  a  police,  or  purifying  a  prison.  The 
French  colonist  deliberately  expatriates  himself,  the 
English  never.  The  consequence  of  this  feeling  is, 
that  every  one,  that  can  do  so,  maintains  some  cor- 
respondence with  England,  and  when  any  article  is 
wanted,  he  sends  to  England  for  it.  A  different  feel- 
ing in  Martinique  produces  an  opposite  effect ;  in  that 
island  very  little  individual  correspondence  exists 
with  France,  and  consequently  there  is  that  effectual 
demand  for  books,  wines,  jewelry,  haberdashery, 
^c,  in  the  colony  itself,  which  enables  labor  to  be 
divided  almost  as  far  as  in  the  mother  country." — 
Coleridge's  Siz  MoMtht  in  the  West  Indies, 

But  deeply  interesting  as  is  the  question  of  colo- 
nial policy,  on  the  treatment  of  the  European  set- 
tlers m  the  West  Indies  by  the  mother  country,  it 
yields  in  importance,  at  least  at  present,  to  the 
great  problem  of  the  New  Wolld,  which,  as  it 
tends  more  and  more  t(^  merge  into  itself,  owing  to 
its  prodigious  increase  of  late  years,  all  the  other 
social  questions  concerning  the  north  as  well  as 
south  portions  of  that  continent,  may  well  be  called 
the  ''  condition  of  America*'  question.  Indeed, 
had  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  to  be  decided 
solely  on  colonial  or  mercantile  |rrounds,  there 
would  be  very  little  difficulty,  without  need  of 
much  commercial  experience,  in  making  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter. 
But  that  which  embarrasses  the  decision  in  this 
case  is,  that  this,  like  all  other  West  Indian  ques- 
tions, is  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  slavery 
question.    Legislation  cannot  touch  the  sugar-du- 


ties in  any  way  without  at  the  same  time  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  slave,  and  committing 
this  country  to  some  line  of  policy  or  other  in 
respect  of  them.  And  thus  the  slow  operation  of 
destruction  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  the  gradual 
process  which  has  been  going  on  of  removing  the 
prohibitions  in  their  favor,  and  overturning  that 
whole  fabric  of  colonial  policy  which,  originating 
in  the  short-sighted  self-interest  of  the  mother 
country,  had  come  at  last  to  be  only  an  expensive 
burden  on  her ;  this  slow  but  inevitable  progress 
of  our  legislation  has  at  last,  as  it  was  long  ago 
foreseen  it  would  do,  come  across  in  its  path  that 
other  line  on  which  we  had  embarked  ourselves, 
that  of  our  anti-slavery  policy.  After  the  sacrifices, 
considerable  afWr  all  deductions,  and  the  efforts, 
certainly  undeniable,  which  we  had  made  for  the 
overthrow  of  slavery,  and  the  public  manner  in 
which  we  had  pledged  ourselves  to  uncompromising 
hostility  towards  it,  by  making  treaties  expressly 
with  that  object,  and  inserting  stipulations  against 
it  in  every  commercial  or  maritime  treaty  we  con- 
cluded with  any  foreign  power,  going  almost  the 
length  of  a  rupture  with  r  ranee  in  maintenance  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  after  owing  not  a  little  of 
that  real  admiration  of  English  spirit  and  generosity 
which  we  obtain  (notwithstanding  all  their  jeal- 
ousy) from  the  other  nations,  to  the  public  position 
we  had  assumed  in  the  world  as  the  enemies  of 
negro  slavery — it  is  indeed  a  hard  dilemma  in 
wfich  to  find  ourselves.  It  seems  that  we  must 
either  abandon  this  lofty  position,  submit  to  our 
enemy,  acknowledge  that  we  are  beaten  in  the 
struggle,  that  slavery  is  far  beyond  our  powers  to 
extirpate,  and  go  through  all  the  jeers  of  foreign 
nations  on  this  humiliation  of  our  pride,  or  by  con- 
tinuing to  exclude  slave-grown  sugar  not  merely 
admit  one  very  extensive  exception  to  our  new 
commercial  policy,  but  cut  short  altogether  the 
grand  experiment  of  free-trade,  and  render  nuga- 
tory or  disastrous  all  the  previous  steps  we  have 
taken  in  that  direction.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  had 
the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  been  to  be  brought 
to  issue  on  mercantile  and  fiscal  grounds  alone, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  moment's  hesitation  as 
to  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  equalization  of  the 
duties  on  all  sugars.  We  must  now,  therefore, 
take  a  short  review  of  the  other  and  more  important 
branch  of  the  question,  and  or  the  whole  situation 
which  appears  to  us  to  justify  the  measure  which 
has  been  adopted  of  the  admission  of  slave-grown 
sugar. 

f^irst,  then,  a  very  wide  and  real  difference  will 
be  remarked  between  institutions  existing  within, 
and  institutions  existing  without,  the  limits  of  our 
own  country.  It  is  with  the  former  alone  that  our 
legislature  can  have  to  deal  directly.  To  oversee 
and  regulate  the  former  is  the  duty  of  the  govern-  - 
ment ;  to  attempt  to  oversee  or  regulate  the  latter, 
is  either  ridiculous  folly,  or  impertinent  interfer- 
ence. It  is  folly,  where  the  nation  with  which  we 
propose  to  interfere  is  strong,  and  can  laugh  at  the 
attempt ;  it  is  an  insult,  where  it  is  weak,  and 
must  submit  to  it.  It  is  the  oflice  of  the  British 
legislature  to  make  laws  for  British  subjects,  not 
for  Portuguese.  Now  as  to  the  trade  in  slaves, 
and  the  institution  of  slavery,  this  country  has 
thought  itself  under  a  moral  obligation  wholly  to 
suppress  and  abolish  them,  and  it  has  done  so  at 
great  cost,  and  by  great  national  exertion.  Since 
the  Ist  of  August,  1834,  there  is  not,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  there  to  be,  any  slave,  or  slavery  in  any 
shape  or  form,  under  its  mildest  form,  even  that  of 
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oompulsory  labor,  (condemned  criminals  alone 
excepted,)  within  any  portion  of  the  British  domiii- 
ions.  Not  only  Great  Britain,  but  all  our  settle- 
ments, colonics,  and  dependencies,  are  cleared  of 
all  remains  of  personal  bondage  or  servitude.*  To 
be  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  for  any  British  sub- 
ject, whether  directly,  or  by  serving  on  board  a 
slave-ship,  is  felony,  and  punishable  by  transpor- 
tation. In  a  word,  our  internal  legislation  against 
slavery  pxesents  no  tokens  of  weakness,  compro- 
mise, or  inconsistency,  but  is  most  open,  straight- 
forward, full,  and  complete.  Personal  servitude, 
without  distinction  of  color,  country,  birth,  or  race, 
is  entirely  extirpated  from  the  British  dominions, 
and  illegal  for  the  British  subject. 

Here  surely  is  the  natural  limit  of  our  legislation. 
Having  done  thus  much,  we  had  not  only  done  all 
that  we  ought  to  have  done,  but  all  we  could  do  by 
direct  legislation  ;  and  we  confess  that  it  appears 
to  us,  that  when  this  country  outstepped  that  natu- 
ral limit,  and  finding  herself  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  continental  war  supreme  at  sea,  and  with  con- 
siderable influence  on  land,  endeavored  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  apply  the  physical  force  and 
moral  weight  she  found  herseli  possessed  of,  to 
compel  other  nations  to  follow  her  example,  to  take 
the  same  steps  in  their  colonies  as  she  had  done  in 
hers,  and  to  join  her  in  a  maritime  crusade  against 
slave-traders,  that  she  took  a  step  which  was  at 
once  erroneous  in  principle  and  unfortunate  in  its 
results.  It  was  wrong  in  principle,  because  it  was 
an  attempt  to  direct  opinion  by  ihe  application  of 
external  force  ;  to  compel  another  nation  to  adopt, 
out  of  deference  to  a  superior  force,  views  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared,  and  with  which  they  did 
not  agree.  And  it  has  been  accordingly  unsuccess- 
ful, having  only  served  to  arouse  national  pride, 
and  thus  to  place  the  slave-trade  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  all  sentiments,  the 
sentime^^t  of  national  independence.  No  indepen- 
dent nation  will  endure  to  be  told  by  another  nation, 
'*  We  are  more  virtuous  than  yon,  and  in  that  capa- 
city have  sat  in  judgment  on  your  institutions  ;  we 
find  that  of  slavery  to  be  bad,  and  as  a  penalty  for 
it  we  condemn  you  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  in  our 
custom-house."  Such  languaj^e  naturally  excites 
the  indignation  of  foreign  nations.  Let  us  pot  a 
parallel  case  to  ourselves  (an  illustration  used  by 
Mr.  Macaulay)  :  '*  I  know  that  Ireland  has  been 
misgoverned,  and  I  have  done,  and  purpose  to  do, 
mv  best  to  redress  her  grievances.  But  when  I 
taxe  up  a  New  York  journal,  and  read  there  the 
ranti  of  President  Tyler *s  son,  I  feel  so  much  dis- 
gusted by  such  insolent  absurdity,  that  I  am  for  a 
monoent  inclined  to  deny  that  Ireland  has  any  rea- 
son whatever  to  complain." — (Speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  Feb.  26,  1844.)  It  is  not  intended  to 
assert  that  our  responsibility  altogether  ceased  when 
we  had  restrained  our  own  subjects  from  the  trade, 
or  that  having  enfranchised  our  own  slaves  we  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  and  might  forget  the  millions 
who  sUU  remained  in  bondage  in  other  countries. 
As  a  member  of  the  fkmily  of  nations,  and  more 
peculiarly  as  the  ffreat  commercial  metropolis  of 
the  world,  England  /nust  lie  under  an  obligation  to 
«ombat,  to  so&n,  to  remove  the  evils  of  negro  sla- 

*  We  find  from  Mr.  Babingtoo,  that  in  Great  Britain 
jtaelf  villanaffe  was  in  existence  till  a  recent  pwiod : 
many  of  ihe  laborers  in  the  salt-works  and  collieries  of 
Scotland  coatinuiDg  rlebm  atcripticii  till  1775,  when 
Lord  Melville,  as  Lord  Advocate,  brought  in  a  bill  to 
abolish  this  last  rdic  of  British  slavery.— Bodit^ton,  p. 
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very  as  long  as  it  shall  anywhere  exist.  But  to 
attempt  to  do  this  by  direct  legislation  ;  by  turning 
her  revenue  duties  into  a  penal  code  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mulcting  the  nations  who  still  continue  to 
maintain  a  trade  in  slaves  which  she  herself  has 
abandoned  after  leading  it  for  centuries ;  to  extort 
stipulations  by  fear,  or,  wildest  scheme  of  all,  to 
annihilate  the  trade  by  an  armed  force, — ^these  are 
modes  of  fulfilling  that  obligation  which  experience, 
we  should  think,  has  fully  demonstrated  to  be  utter- 
ly futile  and  impolitic.  All  direct  interference  only 
aggravates  tlie  evil,  causes  a  just  suspicion  of  our 
motives,  and  pretents  the  legitimate  influence  of 
our  example.  So  far  as  this  country  can  at  present 
contribute  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  foreign  slave,  and  forward  the  (we  fear  veiy 
distant)  period  of  his  enfranchisement,  it  must  be 
by  the  influence' of  her  example,  by  the  indirect 
operation  of  opinion^  by  the  arm  of  reason,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  spread  of  the  principle  of  freedom, 
by  showing  in  practice  (if  it  can  be  shown^  that 
free-labor  is  cheaper  than  slave-labor,  and  thus 
enlisting  the  interests  of  the  slave-owners  on  her 
side,  it  was  by  such  means,  and  not  by  threats,  or 
prohibitions,  that  France  was  induced  to  follow  our 
example  in  her  colonies.  Let  us  not,  in  our  publio 
acts  as  a  nation,  imitate  that  painful  virtue,  not 
uncommonly  met  with  in  private  life,  where  an 
individual,  havincf  perhaps  in  a  moment  of  zeal 
committed  himself  to  some  act  of  self-denial,  endeav- 
ors to  alleviate  his  own  uneasiness  under  the  pri- 
vation by  forcing  all  those  who  are  within  his 
power  to  adopt  his  plan,  and  preaches  up  to  all  his 
own  example,  till  the  very  name  of  the  virtue  in 
question  becomes  odious. 

This  simple  principle  of  non-interference,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  the  whole  code  of  interna- 
tional law  as  acted  on  in  all  other  matters,  ought  to 
be,  surely,  the  rule  here  also,  and  affords  a  plain 
and  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  where  our 
direct  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  slavery  ought  to 
cease.  If  in.  any  of  our  measures,  e.  g,  in  the 
attempt  to  stop  the  slave-trade  by  the  employment 
of  a  naval  force,  we  have  gone  beyond  this  line,  let 
us  honestly  avow  our  error  and  retrace  our  steps. 
This  simple  distinction,  too,  affords  the  proper 
answer  to  an  argument  that  may  be  urged  with 
some  weight,  to  the  effect  that,— Though  it  is  true 
we  are  not  consistent — ^that  we  admit  great  quanti* 
ties  of  other  slave-grown  produce,  such  as  cotton 
and  tobacco,  yet,  that  the  admission  of  sugar  is 
something  adiUtional,  is  a  new  step ;  that  the  fact 
of  our  having  already  taken  so  many  wrong  steps 
does  not  render  the  next  in  the  same  direction  one 
whit  less  reprehensible ;  we  had  better  stop  some- 
where in  the  course  of  evil  than  nowhere;  that 
slave-grown  cotton  is  admitted  already — it  is  a  pity 
it  is  so ;  but  we  are  not  debating  about 'cotton,  but 
about  sugar ;  if  we  could  undo  what  has  been  done 
about  cotton  we  would,  but  at  any  rate  we  need  not 
add  to  it  the  fresh  mischief  of  letting  in  sugar 
merely  for  the  sake  of  bein^  oonustent — ^that  the 
additional  stimulus  directly  given  to  the  slave-trade 
by  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugars  is  a  much 
greater  evil  than  inconsistency.  There  b  certainly 
much  weight  in  this  reasoning.  '  Consistency, 
though  very  desirable,  is  not  always  to  be  had,  nor 
always  to  be  made  an  object  for  its  own  sake,  either 
in  public  or  private  conduct,  in  states  or  individuals. 
But  if  the  distinction  drawn  above  be  kept  in  view, 
between  legislating  for  the  regulation  of  our  own 
aflbirs,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  and  legislatinff 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  an  indirect  blow,  thron|^ 
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oar  tariff,  at  aooie  institatum  of  oor  neighbon  which 
we  happen  to  disapprove  of,  it  will  be  Been  that  this 
leeaoning  falls  short  of  the  principle  on  which  we 
lake  our  stand.  We  do  not  call  upon  you  to  adnit 
foreign  slave-grown  sugar  because  you  admit  for- 
fli^  slaTe-grown  cotton,  but  because  we  should 
thmk  it  equally  wron^  for  you  to  exclude  cotton  on 
the  groond  of  its  being  grown  by  slaves.  When 
joa  admittftd  cotton,  though  slave-groiVn,  you  did 
light,  because  you  acted  on  the  principle  of  non- 
ittt^erenoe  with  the  internal  affiurs  of  neighboring 
states:  continue  to  do  right — admit  sugar  on  the 
same  ground,  and  your  consistency  will  %e  the  guide 
and  measure  of  your  doing  right.  The  very  same 
necessity  which  is  pleaded  for  the  admission  of  cot- 
ton^ is  equally  strong  for  the  admission  of  sugar ; 
we  could  do  without  cotton  quite  as  easily  as  we 
oould  do  without  sugar.  The  real  novelty,  the 
real  new  measure  in  the  case,  is  our  overstepping 
the  line  which  should  confine  us  from  meddling 
with  oar  neighbors'  concerns  by  the  introduction 
of  the  distinction  between  slave-grown  and  free^ 
grown  sugar.  All  foreign  articles,  whether  cot- 
ion,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  or  sugar,  were  origi- 
nally excluded  in  favor  of  the  colonial  article,  and 
not  because  of  their  being  raised  by  slave-labor. 
And  it  was  the  very  same  ministry  (the  late)  which 
admitted  foreign  cotton  at  a  reduced  rate,  without 
thinking  of  any  distinction  between  slave  and  free- 
labor,  and  yet  arbitrarily  drew  that  distinction  in  the 
case  of  sugar.  Can  we  wonder  that  foreign  nations 
ihoold  ascribe  such  inconsistency  to  hypocrisy,  and 
charge  us  with  interested  motives,  with  secretly 
protecting  our  West  Indian  interest  under  pretence 
of  xeal  for  the  cause  of  the  negro,  because  compe- 
titioa  in  the  sugar-trade  affects  them,  but  competi- 
tion in  the  cotton-trade  does  not  affect  them,  because 
they  do  not  grow  it  ?  To  quote  again  firom  Mr. 
Hocaulay ,  the  whole  of  whose  speech  on  this  ques- 
tion will  well  repay  perusal — "If  any  such  moral 
oUigation  to  prohibit  slave-grown  produce  really 
exists,  the  supposition  leads  to  consequences  fix)m 
which  every  one  of  us  would  recoil,  consequences 
which  wouli  throw  the  whole  commercial  and  polit- 
ical system  of  the  world  into  confusion.  If  such 
moral  obligation  be  in  force,  then  the  whole  of  our 
fhancial  legislation  b  one  mass  of  injustice  and 
inhumanity.  I  am  not  disputing  the  paramount 
authority  of  moral  obligation,  or  setting  up  pecu- 
niary considerations  against  moral  considerations. 
I  know  that  it  would  be  not  only  a  wicked,  but  a 
short-sighted  policy  to  aim  at  making  a  nation  great 
and  prosperous  by  violating  the  laws  of  justice.  To 
those  laws,  enjoin  what  they  may,  I  am  prepared  to 
snbmit.  But  I  will  not  palter  with  them.  I  will 
not  have  two  standards  of  right,  one  to  be  applied 
when  I  wish  to  protect  a  favorite  interest  at  the 
public  cost,  and  another  to  be  applied  when  I  wish 
to  replenish  the  exchequer,  and  to  give  a  stimulus 
ID  trade.  I  will  not  hive  two  weights  or  two  meas- 
ures. I  will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast  and 
loose,  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 
{House  of  CommOTU,  Fd>.  26, 1844.) 

There  are  those  who,  conscious  of  the  justice  of 
this  reasoning,  admit  that  a  wrong  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  admission  of  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  vindicate  the  national  honor  by 
the  resignation  of  this  benefit,  and  call  on  the 
nation  to  retrace  its  steps  here  at  however  great  a 
fiirther  sacrifice  of  interest.  Such  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  supposing  for  an  instant  that  such  a  chimera 
should  oe  n^ized,  that  the  legislature  should  be 


wilfing  to  mia  oor  whde  cotton  maoalaetuie  in  vin- 
dication of  its  consistency,  how  verv  far  should  we 
still  be  from  anjrthing  like  a  complete  compliance 
with  the  supposed  moral  obligation  to  abstam  from 
all  products  of  slavery  as  from  an  accursed  thing, 
and  to  do  nothing  to  promote  or  forward  it,  how- 
ever remotely  or  indirectly.  To  do  this  would  de- 
mand not  merely  that  we  should  entirely  forego  the 
use  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  destroy  our 
manufactures,  and  pay  an  extravagant  and  ex-* 
hausting  tax  on  our  sugar,  but  the  whole  system 
of  trade,  of  exchange,  must  come  to  a  standstill. 
For  what  is  the  case  at  present  with  this  com- 
merce? If  we  have  any  commercial  intercourse 
whatever  with  slave-owning  nations,  even  though 
we  will  not  take  their  produce ;  nay,  if  we  have 
intercourse,  and  exchange  commodities  with  those 
nations  only  which  have  no  slaves  themselves,  but 
who  take  the  goods  of  those  slave-owning  nations, 
we  so  far  become  purchasers  of  the  produce  of  slave- 
labor.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  keep  ourselves  dear 
from  participation  in  this  guilt,  if  gnilt  it  be,  unless 
we  were  to  give  up  commerce  altogether,  burn  our 
shipping,  fill  up  our  harbors,  and  build  Bishop 
Berkeley's  wall  of  brass  all  round  our  country. 
For  what  becomes  of  the  sugar  of  Cuba,  for  ex* 
ample,  when  it  is  excluded  from  the  English 
market?  Why  it  finds  a  market  somewhere  else. 
The  merohant  takes  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  St. 
Petersburgh ;  he  searches  out  a  market  anywhere, 
sells  his  cargo,  and'  obtains  in  exchange  goods 
which  he  brings  straight  to  England,  and  obtains 
with  them  a  supply  of  our  manufactured  goods. 
We  will  not  take  his  sugar,  bu^  we  take  the  price 
for  which  he  sold  it  to  another.  The  utmost  that 
our  exclusion  of  slave  sugar  from  our  markets  (we 
never  even  professed  to  exclude  it  from  our  ports) 
effects,  is  to  put  the  merchant,  the  dealer  in  Cuba 
sugars,  to  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble,  and  cause 
a  great  loss  to  the  English  consumer,  and  to  the 
English  merchant.  It  is  just  the  same  (to  quote 
an  illustration  of  Lord  John  Russell)  as  if  an  indi- 
vidual was  to  come  to  a  shopkeeper  and  offer  him 
some  sugar  which  he  had  stolen  firom  a  warehouse, 
and  the  shopkeeper  was  to  say  to  him,  *'  No,  I 
will  not  buy  this,  you  have  stolen-  it ;  I  will  not 
purohase  stolen  goods:  but  I  know  a  neighbor 
who  has  no  such  scruples ;  go  and  sell  to  him,  and 
I  will  give  you,  in  return,  whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  article  you  have  stolen ;  but  I  will  not  touch 
the  article  itself  "  This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the 
amount  of  participation  we  must  necessarily  have  in 
the  profits  of  slave-labor,  even  supposing  (a  sup- 
position which  it  is  quite  impossible  could  ever  be 
realized)  we  could  rigidly  exclude  all  slave  pro- 
duce itself  from  our  markets.  But  the  inconsisten- 
cies in  which  we  were  practically  involved,  while 
the  law  stood  as  it  was,  were  almost  ludicrous. 
For  example : — During  the  whole  time  that  the 
distinction  between  free  and  slave-grown  sugar  was 
maintained,  and  while  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
most  urgent  appeals  were  being  made  to  the  house 
and  the  nation  that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  consumption  of  slave-grown  sugar,  it  was 
notoriaus  that  we  were  refining  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  that  was  being  exported 
to  the  continent.  It  was  shipped  in  the  raw  stat» 
for  this  codlhry,  landed  in  bond,  refined  by  British 
skill  and  machinery,  and  then  exported  to  Hamburgh 
and  Genoa  for  the  use  of  the  German  and  Italian 
consumer.  There  was  no  end  to  these  and  sunilar 
inconsistencies,  so  bag  a«  that  distinotioa  ixaft. 
maintained. 
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''CaseBofooDMAenoe"  (itiBweDsaid)  *<  nnutnot 
be  anneoeasarily  multiplied,  or  too  subtly  investigat- 
ed. To  say  that  every  one  who  shares  in  the  common 
beneiito  of  civilization  is  answerable  for  his  share  of 
all  the  moral  evil  at  the  expense  of  which  these 
benefits  are  produced,  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
a  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  world.  But  in  this 
particular  instance  the  distinction  between  direct 
and  indirect  participation  in  the  gain  arising  from 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  does  appear  to  me 
too  mmute  to  be  substantial  and  honest.  While  we 
retained  the  system  of  slavery  in  our  colonies,  it 
was  most  justly  said  that  we  could  not  lay  the  guilt 
of  it,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  the  account  of  our 
planters,  while  we  were  enriching  ourselves  at 
home  by  importing  their  produce  in  exchange  for 
our, own  goods.  In  what  way  is  the  American 
government,  or  the  cotton  planter  of  Louisiana,  or 
the  cabinet  of  Spain,  or  the  tobacco-grower  of 
Cuba,  precluded  from  making  the  same  reply  to  us, 
when  we  taunt  them  with  the  miseries  which  their 
institutions  engender!  We  speak  of  the  blood- 
Cemented  fabric  of  the  prosperity  of  New  Orleans 
or  the  Havana ;  let  us  look  at  home.  What  raised 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  from  provincial  towns  to 
gigantic  cities?  What  maintains  now  their  ever- 
active  industry,  and  their  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  ?  The  exchange  of  their  produce  with  that 
raised  by  the  American  slaves ;  and  their  present 
opulence  is  as  really  owing  to  the  toil  and  suffering 
of  the  negro,  as  if  his  hands  had  excavated  their 
docks  and  fabricated  their  steam-engines.  Every 
trader  who  carries  on  commerce  with  those  coun- 
tries, from  the  gr^at  house  which  lends  its  name 
and  funds  to  support  the  credit  of  the  American 
bank,  down  to  the  Birmingham  manufacturer,  who 
makes  a  shipment  of  shackles  to  the  African 
coast,  is  in  his  own  way  an  upholder  of  slavery  ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  any  consumer,  who  drinks 
coffee  or  wears  cotton,  can  escape  from  the  same 
sweeping  charge." — (Merivale:  Lecturen  on  Col- 
onizaiion,  vol.  i.,  lect.  11.) 

And  if  the  principle  is  wrong  of  attempting  indi- 
rect interference  by  legislation  with  the  internal 
afiairs  of  other  nations,  much  more  is  it  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  non-interference,  to  attempt  to  coerce 
them  by  an  armed  force  to  the  measures  we  require 
them  to  adopt.  The  strong  resist,  as  the  United 
States  have  done,  our  requisition  of  the  right  of 
search ;  the  weak  elude  by  craft  and  dissimulation, 
tts  the  Brazilians  did  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
lately  expired,  while  it  yet  remained  in  force.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade  stand  on  very  different 
grounds. in  this  respect.  That  even  admitting  the 
principle  for  which  we  contend,  that  one  nation  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  another,  and  that  the  British  legislature  cannot 
inflict  penalties  in  Spain,  because  Spain  chooses  to 
keep  slaves,  yet  that  the  trade  in  African  slaves, 
being  of  the  nature  of  piracy,  is  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  international  law,  and  a  case  which  calls 
for  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  and  therefore  more  especially 
of  that  power  which  claims  to  have,  and  till  lately 
carried  out  the  claim,  a  maritime  supremacy.  If, 
•however,  we  could  esublish  the  legitimacy  of  our 
iattempta  to  suppress  the  trade  on  the^ast  of  Af- 
'rica  by  means  of  an  armed  naval  force,  the  expe- 
rience of  some  years  must  now  have  convinced  the 
most  sanguine  ofthefruitlessnessofsuch  endeavors. 
vMlte  have  not  only  not  Buooeeded  in  cutting  Bhort 


that  trade,  bat  it  has  inonaeedfiBder  our  huidB  both 
in  extent  and  in  intensitv  of  its  horrors. 

1.  In  extent.  It  has  been  computed,  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Civilization  of  Africa,  that  the  nom- 
bers  exported  from  Africa  at  the  date  of  the  year 
1840,  were  as  two  to  one  compared  with  1807. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  trade  it  is  ohvious  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  accurate  returns  of  the 
numbers ;  hut  the  late  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  work  on  the  slave-trade,  pub^ 
lished  in  1839,  gives  on  sufficient  evidence  a  total 
of  150,000  negroes  as  imported  annually  into  the 
western  hdthisphere.  This  number  he  has  proved ; 
but  as  it  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  all  concerned 
in  it  to  carry  on  the  illicit  traffic  as  secretly  as  poe- 
sible,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  large  number 
reach  the  shores  of  America,  which  is  never  asco^ 
tained  by  the  inquiries  and  researches  of  those  who 
are  declared  enemies  of  the  trade.  "Everythinff 
that  violence,  artifice,  popular  countenance,  and 
official  connivance  can  do  is  done  in  the  slave 
countries  to  conceal  the  extent  of  the  traffic.  '*  In 
Cuba,'*  writes  our  Spanish  ambassador  in  1837, 
"  a  special  privilege  of  entering  the  harbor  after 
dark,  denied  to  all  other  vessels,  is  granted  to  the 
slaver ;  and  with  all  the  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment the  misconduct  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  trade  finds  favor  and  protection,  and  they  are 
thus  encouraged  and  enabled  to  set  the  government 
of  the  mother  country  at  defiance.*'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  barbarizing  effects  of  a  life  spent  in  the 
midst  of  gangs  of  slaves,  and  the  habitual  exercise 
of  a  tyrannical  and  irresponsible  authoritv  over  lUfe 
and  limb  of  a  fellow-creature ;  the  Spanish  planter 
has  a  secret  consciousness  that  he  is  wrong ;  he 
cannot  bear  the  prying  eyes  of  Europeans,  ai\d 
thooffh  as  determined  as  ever  not  to  relinquish  his 
gainful  pursuit,  yet  strives  to  do  what  he  does  in 
the  dark.  Thus  the  amount  of  150,000  can  only  be 
taken  as  an  approximate  number,  which  is  thus 
dbtribttted  between  the  two  great  slave-countrie»— 
Cuha,  60,000,  Brazil,  78,000.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  slaves  are  imported  into  Porto  Rico. 
And  with  respect  to  the. Spanish  states  of  south- 
east America,  Mr.  Buxton  furnishes  the  following 
evidence.  Fix)m  Buenos  Ayres,  Mr.  Hood,  the 
consul,  writes  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1833,  that 
"  the  dormant  spirit  of  slave  trading  has  been 
awakened  ;  the  Aquila  Primera,  a  schooner  belong- 
ing to  this  place,  and  under  this  fiag,  was  fitting  to 
proceed  to  the  coast  of  Congo  for  a  cargo  of 
slaves,  and  other  fastrsailing  vessels  were  in  re- 
quest for  the  same  service.  The  Uraguese  minia- 
ter  did  not  deny  that  the  government  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  proceedings,  and  confeteed  that  they  had 
given  their  coiicurrence  to  the  proposal  of  import 
ing  3000  colonists  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which 
he  considered  a  fair  and  legitimate  trade.  A  com- 
pany of  merchants  had ^  it  was  said,  given  him  a 
considerable  bribe  to  permit  this  importation.  In 
1835,  no  less  than  twenty  vessels  under  the  Portu- 
fifuese  flaff  landed  slaves  on  the  coast  near  Monte 
Video.  In  1834  the  Rio  da  Pinta,  of  309  tons, 
under  the  flag  of  Monte  Video,  was  seized  with 
license  from  3ie  authorities  to  import  650  colonists, 
with  531  slaves  on  board,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren.*' These  facts  relating  to  these  Spanish  conn- 
tries,  which  have  only  been  accidentally  collected 
by  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  can  therefore  only  be 
regarded  as  specimens  of  what  is  of  ordinary  oo- 
currence,  and  are  themselves  no  data  on  which  to 
found  any  calculation  as  to  nnmbers,  but  they  are 
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gRNmd  ill  oonntries  in  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
vsknown ;  it  is  spreading  to  these  new  states,  who 
m  thus  making  the  fiist  use  of  their  flag,  which 
they  ewe  chiefly  to  this  coantry,  to  thwart  our  en- 
deafon,  and  to-  engage  themselves  in  a  traffic 
whieh  it  b  one  of  our  main  objects  to  put  down. 

Another  newly  opened  demand  for  slaves  is  fur- 
ninhed  by  Texas,  into  which  Sir  F.  Buxton  was 
•Mazed  on  good  authority  that  15,000  slaves  were 
imparted  ftom  Africa  in  1B37.  To  these  may  be 
added  importatioos  into  the  southern  ^tates  of  the 
union,  which  it  is  certain  take  place,  (and  now  with 
greater  eaae  as  the  American  flag  is  safe  from  our 
Kareb,)  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  an^- 
thinff  like  an  estimate.  But  with  respect  to  Brazil , 
Sir  F.  Boxton*s  computation  is  flir  too  low.  Ban- 
dinell,  in  1638,  conmuted  the  annual  importation  at 
94,000 ;  but  dau  mmished  by  Mr.  Nelson,  who 
writes  in  the  present  year,  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
even  th»  number  is  below  the  mark.  He  says  that 
the  Bisxilian  planters  estimate  the  waste  of  slave 
life  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  Now  the  slave 
population  of  the  Brazils  is  3,000,000,  which  at 
this  rmte  gives  a  mortality  of  300,000  annually. 
But  taking  for  granted  that  numerical  precaution 
has  carried  the  estimate  of  the  waste  of  this  the 
most  ooedy  part  of  agricultural  speculation  to  the 
very  highest  extreme,  and  that  it  is  also  drawn 
fiom  the  class  most  exposed  to  the  causes  of  mor- 
tahty,  and  that  the  domestic  slaves  enjoy  a  longer 
average  term  of  life,  and,  on  these  grounds,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  reduce  the  average  mortality  of 
all  classes  of  slaves  in  Brazil  to  7i  instead  of  10  per 
cent.  Even  then  the  number  of  deaths  will  stand 
at  235,000  per  annum.  To  replenish  this  enormous 
waste  of  life,  Ithe  reproductive  power  of  the  slave 
population  is  wholly  inadequate.  The  slave  does 
Mi  naturalize  or  thrive  in  Braidl ;  at  least  he  is  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  cruel  arrangements  of 
the  proprietors.  For  while  the  supply  nom  Africa 
is  so  abundant,  and  the  price  of  a  full-gTOwn  negro 
so  low,  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  by  propa- 
gation is  considered  as  expensive  and  absurd.  The 
planter  has  but  to  go  into  the  slave  market,  and 
there  at  a  moderate  price  procure  any  number  of 
tiaves  of  either  sex  and  every  available  age  ;  it  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  he  will  await  the  slow 
I  of  nature,  and  undergo  all  the  exj 


and  risk  attendant  upon  infoncy  and  childhood ,  and 
die  loss  of  the  labor  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 


)  which  such  a  process  would  require.  The 
peculiar  cruelty  attendant  on  such  a  condition  of 
things  will  be  obvious  at  once.  On  all  estates  the 
disproportion  of  female  to  male  slaves  is  very  great ; 
on  not  a  few,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  females  is  regulated  merely  by  the 
domestic  service  of  the  estulishment,  and  there  are 
some  in  which  there  is  not  a  female  to  be  found  ; 
such  is  the  aversion  of  the  proprietore  of  the  soil 
to  be  encumbered  with  any  hands  which  cannot 
peiform^he  highest  amount  of  labor,  and  which  are 
not  always  of  avail.  Even  in  the  city  the  female 
negro  so^n  a  depreciation  in  value  the  moment 
•he  becomes  a  mother,  and  is  often  punished  for  the 
hat  and  least  exalted  social  intercourse  her  degraded 
position  still  places  within  her  reach.  These  cucum- 
ataooes  considered,  Bfr.  Nelson's  esdmste  of  1S5,- 
000  as  supplied  by  natural  propagation  from  a  body 
of  3,000,000  of  slaves  will  be  admitted  to  be  rather 
beyond  than  below  the  mark.  But  even  on  that 
ttiiiiiiift  the  supply  drawn  from  Africa  w^  amount 
to  100,000  per 


The sama ecnmosion maybe  drawn  fimn  a  difftf* 
ent  set  of  data. 

"  The  number  of  negroes  imported  into  Rio 
alone,  in  the  year  1830,  when  the  traffic  was  legal, 
and  when  there  could  be  no  object  in  concealing  or 
misrepresenting  it,  was  20,075.  The  amount  of 
cofiee  exported  from  the  same  harbor  for  that  year 
was  80,000  bags.  In  1844,  the  slave-trade  beinp^ 
no  longer  lawfol,  the  number  of  negroes  surreptH 
tiously  introduced  of  course  appears  not,  but  the 
returns  for  that  year  state  the  export  of  cofl^  to 
have  been  1,189,523  bags.  The  connexion  whidi 
necessarily  exists  between  produce  and  labor  will 
enable  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  slave  traffic  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  interval.  Another  pro<^ 
may  be  drawn  from  the  number  of  vessels  and  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  trade  between 
Rio  and  Africa.  During  the  year  1843,  forty  ves- 
sels were  cleared  from  the  custom  house  of  Rio,  for 
the  different  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast. 
They  were  freighted  with  ooflbe,  mgar,  tobacco, 
rice,  rum,  and  50,000  pounds  worth  of  English 
manufactured  goods." — Nelson,  pp.  38,  30. 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton's  estimate  of  150,000  negroes  annually  im- 
ported into  the  western  world  is  far  too  low.  But 
the  number  which  actually  reach  the  shores  of 
America  is  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  immense 
expenditure  of  human  life  which  the  trade,  in  its 
several  steps,  of  capture,  mareh  to  the  coast,  deten- 
tion there,  and  finally  the  passaere,  occasions. 

2.  For  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  dread- 
ful as  they  always  were,  have  been  directly  aug^ 
mented  by  the  measures  we  haye  adopted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade.  The  risk  of  capture  by 
our  cruisers  has  operated  in  two  ways  on  the  slave- 
adventurer's  ingenuity.  By  one  he  is  prompted  to 
equip  vessels  well-founded,  and  in  which  ^stowage 
is  sacrificed  to  speed,  a  class  of  vessels  known  by 
the  name  of  American  clippers,  so  that  should  a 
cruiser  bear  in  sight,  the  slaver  has  still  a  good 
chance  of  safety  in  flight.  But  the  favorite  plan 
of  the  Brazilian  slave-sulventureT  is  to  purehase  any 
old  and  worn-out  craft  he  can  come  by,  and  provid- 
ing her  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate  with  stores,  fit 
her  out  with  a  view  to  stowage  alone.  This  plan 
goes  on  a  calculation  of  chances ;  the  profit  is  so 
great,  that  if  but  one  out  of  three,  according  to 
Mr.  Jaidnon,  of  the  Commissioners'  Court  of  Sierra 
Leone,  or' one  out  of  five,  according  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
make  a  successful  run,  he  stiU  Dockets  a  consider- 
able profh.  For  the  vigilance  of  our  marine,  though 
totally  ineffisctual  for  its  object,  has  aflbxded  & 
slave-trader  a  plausible  excuse  for  at  once  cheapen- 
ing his  commodity  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  raia- 
•ing  its  price  in  the  market  of  Brazil.  He  pivea 
len  than  he  did  before  our  squadrons  were  stationed 
there,  and  seUs  for  more.  As  to  the  former,  at 
the  price  given  at  the  baracoon,  it  will  vary  very 
much  according  to  cireumstances.  Sometimes, 
when  the  supply  is  large,  or  the  vigilance  of  the 
Englvih  cruiaers  oflf  a  noted  baracoon  prevents  all 
egress,  and  keeps  the  slave-ships  rotting  in  the 
riven,  the  value  of  the  negro  suffers  a  great  depre- 
ciation, and  they  are  ofren  disposed  of  at  any  price 
to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  them. 
Should  this  continue  long,  and,  while  the  strram 
of  fresh  victims  keeps  pouring  on  from  the  interior, 
no  market  be  found  for  them,  ihey  are  often  chained 
two  and  two  together,  and  sunk  in  rotten  boats  in 
the  river ;  or  small-pox,  or  dysentery,  engendered 
by  the  ck)se  confinement  of  the  baiaooon,  bioaka 
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out  among  them,  tnd  sweeps  them  away  by  hun- 
dreds ;  or,  again,  they  are  abandoned  by  their 
keepers,  and  left  to  perish  by  stanration.  Of  the 
aggrav^ation  (if  possible)  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
middle-passage  by  the  system  of  close  stowage, 
which  is  had  recourse  to  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
creased risk  of  capture,  Mr.  Nelson's  book  affords 
sufficient  evidence.  He  was  a  medical  officer  of  the 
**  Crescent,"  a  frigate  which  is  dismantled  and  per- 
manently moored  ui  the  harbor  of  Rio  for  the  recep- 
tion, medical  treatment,  and  accommodation  of  such 
negroes  as  may  be  taken  off- the  coast  of  Brazil. 
This  frigate,  during  the  time  she  has-been  so  em- 
ployed, viz.,  from  April,  1840  to  1845,  had  received 
on  board  the  cargoes  of  eight  full  slavers,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  3,000  negroes.  We  shall  not 
^ve  any  of  the  horrible  details,  which  are  sicken- 
mg  even  to  read  of;  we  only  point  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  conclusion  drawn,  that  the  tendency 
of  tfaie  efforts  to  suppress  the  trade  by  an  armed 
naval  force  has  been  to  induce  the  trader  to  crowd 
his  hold  and  decks,  and  allow  less  space  for  his 
miserable  victims,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
risk  of  capture.  For  some  time  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  slavers,  when  chased  by  a  British  frigate,  to 
throw  the  slaves  overboard,  as  they  could  not  be 
made  pria&e  of  as  slavers  unless  slaves  were  actu- 
ally taken  on  board.  >  While  this  was  the  case,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  pursuing  vessel  to  see 
hundreds  of  negroes  precipitated  into  the  sea  before 
their  eyes  from  the  decks  of  the  slaver,  while  her 
path  through  the  water  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
the  unhappy  wretches  by  the  sharks  that  followed 
in  her  wake.  This  expedient,  however,  was  some- 
what checked  by  the  introduction  of  clauses  into 
the  treaties  with  the  various  nations,  by  which  the 
fittings  of  a  slave-ship  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo 
may  be  brought  into  any  of  the  Slave  Commission- 
ers' Courts  as  evidence.  But  after  what  has  been 
stated,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  when  we  find  that 
the  increase  of  mortality  on  the  numbers  brought 
to  the  coast  for  sale,  and  on  the  passage,  has  in- 
creased since  1807  (according  to  the  same  report 
of  the  African  Civilization  Society)  from  17  to  25 
per  cent.* 

3.  And  if  the  cruelty  to  which  the  slave  is  sub- 
jected has  been  only  aggravated  by  our  interference, 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  case  of  those  whom 
we  employ  to  enforce  that  interference,  and  we 
shall  find  that  what  that  service  Inflicts  on  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  our  own  navy  is  another  and 
no  trifling  item  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  evil 
produced  by  this  ill-advised  system.  During  a  long 
series  of  years,  during  which  the  experiment  of 
suppressing  the  trade  by  an  armed  force  has  been 
tried,  we  have  been  exposing  our  own  sailors  to 
the  deadly  influences  of  the  pestilential  shores  of 
Africa.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  these  brave 
men  have  fallen  victims.  Again  and  again  has  the 
flag  waved  over  silent  and  deserted  decks.  The 
story  of  the  '*  Eclair"  is  fresh  in  our  memories. 
In  Uiat  instance  was  brought  home  to  our  own 
doors  what  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  African 
station.  According  to  a  return  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Home,  and  presented  to  Parliament  in  August  last, 
the  average  force  employed  in  the  past  year,  1845, 

*  A  license  to  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  found  in  a 
slavcbrif?  which  had  sailed  from  Monte  Video  in  1834, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  liands  of  a  British  frigate,  was 
accompanied  by  a  curious  document,  purporting  to  be  an 
application  from  the  owners  of  the  slaver  for  license  to 
import "  650  colonists,  and  250  more  to  cover  the  deaths 
oa  the  voyage." 
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for  the  snppieanoB  of  the  slava-tnde,  was  56  shipt, 
manned  by  9,389  men,  which  had  cost  jC706,454. 
Out  of  this  number,  there  had  been  259  deaths, 
and  271  invalided.  The  proportion  borne  by  the 
deaths  to  the  invalided  speaks  for  itself.  And  for 
what  has  all  this  expenditure  of  valuable  life,  and 
this  permanent  ruin  of  health  and  constitution  been 
incurred  ?  Serious  as  is  the  sacrifice,  yet  had  it 
answered  in  any  measure  the  end  proposed,  had  it 
proportionately  diminished  the  waste  of  life  in  the 
Aincan  populations,  or  stanched  the  ever-flowing 
wound  in  |he  side  of  that  ill-fated  continent,  it 
would  be  some  consolation  to  the  country,  and  the 
families  of  the  gallant  men  who  are  thus  sacrificed. 
The  plan,  indeed,  of  suppressing  the  trade  by 
means  of  our  naval  supremacy,  must  be  admitted 
to  be,  at  first  view,  very  feasible,  and  it  would  be 
most  unreasonable  to  censure  those  by  whom  it 
was  originated.  The  feats  which  our  navy  had 
performed  in  the  way  of  sweeping  the  seas,  and 
blockading  long  lines  of  coast  in  the  teeth  of  pow- 
erful foes,  might  well  encourage  the  expectation 
that  they  would  find  little  difficiSty  in  annihHating 
a  piratical  traffic  carried  on  by  a  band  of  ruffian 
adventurers.  It  was  a  scheme  formed  in  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit,  founded  on  the  most  reasonable 
hopes  of  success,  and  carried  on  with  vigilance, 
perseverance  and  intrepidity,  in  bearing  up  against 
an  enemy  far  more  formidable  than  any  human  arm 
— a  deadly  climate.  But  it  has  failed,  utterly  and 
entirely  failed ;  surely  if  experience  proves  any- 
thing, it  has  proved  this.  More  negroes  are  eveir 
year  brought  to  the  coast ;  more  perish  on  the  mid- 
dle-passage; more  are  imported  into  the  slave 
countries  than  in  the  preceding  year.  We  have 
for  thirty  years  lined  the  coast  of  Africa  with  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  are  now  blockading  the  principal 
rivers  with  steamers ;  we  have  engaged  the  coop- 
eration or  consent  of  most  of  the  maritime  powers, 
and  have  reaped  nothing  from  all  our  efihrts  bat 
augmented  suffering  to  the  negro  race,  and  a  wholly 
unrecompensed  expenditure  of  money  and  life  to 
ourselves.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  sya- 
tem  ought  to  be  immediately  abandoned  ? 

But  what,  then,  it  may  be  said,  must  we  do?  If 
we  thus  acknowledge,  as  indeed  it  would  be  mere 
obstinacy  not  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  been 
beaten — ^that  the  natural  course  of  events,  or  if  we 
choose  rather  to  say  the  cupidity  of  wicked  men, 
has  proved  an  overmatch  for  our  naval  strength- 
are  we  to  resign  ourselves  helplessly  to  the  conse- 
quences, and  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  growth  of 
this  tremendous  evil,  the  monster  wickedness  of 
these  latter  days,  without  any  attempt  to  remedy  it  1 
Nay,  are  we  even  to  share  in  it,  and  profit  by  it, 
indirectly  indeed,  but  ^11  really,  by  buying  and 
using  the  produce  of  all  this  misery  and  crime? 

The  only  answer  that  sober  truth  will  permit  us 
to  make  to  this  question,  is  one  which  can  be  but 
little  consoling  or  satisfactory.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
there  is  hardly  room  here  for  inquiring  what  we 
ought  to  do,  what  line  of  conduct  we  shoi^d  like  to 
pursue  as  a  nation,  when  it  is  so  abundantly  obvious 
what  we  must  do,  whether  we  like  it  or  no.  We 
see  no  help  for  it,  but  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  what 
we  cannot  remedy  or  even  alleviate.  We  have 
heard  but  of  three  possible  remedies  for  this  social 
disease  suggested.  Two  of  them,  suppression  of 
the  trade  by  armed  force,  and  discouragement  by 
disuse  of  slave  produce,  have  been  tried,  with  what 
success  we  have  endeavored  to  show.  The  third, 
the  favorite  scheme  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  is  that  of 
African  civilization ;  the  endeavon,  by  an  increased 
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and  systematic  intercoone  of  the  European  nations 
with  the  African  tribes  in  their  own  homes,  both  by 
means  of  missionaries  of  religion,  and  the  various 
intercouise  of  commerce,  to  soften  their  manners,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  now  endless  petty  warfare,  (the 
original  source  and  supply  of  the  slave-trade,)  and 
so  far  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interests  as  to 
show  tliem  that  a  trade  in  other  articles  besides  hu- 
man flesh  would  be  more  for  their  advantage.  This 
scheme,  which  is  not  without  some  plausibility,  we 
have  not  now  leisure  to  discuss.  We  will  only 
make  two  remarks  upon  it :  First,  that  when  we 
call  to  mind  what  has  been  the  invariable  result  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  civilized  European  and 
the  semi-barbarian,  or  the  unreclaimed  savage,  we 
should  have  much  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from 
such  intercourse  in  the  present  instance,  even  were 
it  possible  that  it  should  be  established.  But  there 
is  an  obstacle  which  we  regard  as  (at  least  so  far  as 
present  experieuce  serves  to  guide  us)  quite  insuper- 
able in  the  way  of  such  an  intercourse,  even  were  it 
desirable.  We  need  hardly  say,  we  allude  to  tho 
dimate,  an  enemy  which  the  European  constitution 
has  hithe^  been  found  quite  unable  to  contend 
with.  What  else  is  it,  but  this  superhuman  foe^ 
which  has  hitherto  kept  at  bay  the  energy  of  com- 
merce, defied  the  spirit  of  covetousness,  and  baffled 
even  the  self-devotion  of  the  Jesuit  missionary? 
What  else,  while  every  comer  of  the  globe,  the  re- 
motest islands  in  the  South  Sea,  the  summits  of  the 
Andes,  the  recesses  of  the  Poles,  have  .been  visited 
and  revisited,  described  and  surveyed,  till  they  are 
as  familiar  to  us  as  any  English  county,  has  kept 
the  interior  of  Africa  as  much  an  unknown  region 
as  it  was  to  Herodotus  or  Ptolemy  1  Until  we  can 
overcome  this  primary  obstacle,  until  we  can  find 
some  antidote,  which  will  enable  us  to  inhale  the 
pestilential  air  of  tliose  swampy  forests  with  impu- 
nity, central  Africa  will  continue  as  impenetrable  to 
us  for  all  purposes  of  admixture  to  any  extent  with 
its  varied  populations,  as  if  it  was  a  country  in  the 
moon  ;  till  we  can  live  there,  we  cannot  think  of 
civilizing  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  in  great  measure  from  a  want  of  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  that  such 
sanguine  anticipations  have  been  formed  by  many 
of  its  speedy  remedy.  By  the  side  of  the  massive 
proportions  of  this  monster  evil,  its  enormous  spread, 
and  the  prospects  of  a  further  diffusion,  only  Imiited 
by  the  ocean  which  bounds  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, the  force  of  a  single  nation,  however  wise, 
wealthy,  or  powerful,  is  but  a  puny  arm.  This 
negro  slavery  is  not  the  oflbpring  of  yesterday,  not 
the  result  of  certain  temporary  causes,  to  pass  away 
when  they  no  longer  exist ;  it  is  the  dow  and  grad* 
nal  growth  of  400  years,  the  inevitable  condition  of 
the  settlement  of  the  European  race  in  the  New 
World.  Beginning  with  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Europeans,  it  has  grown  with  their  growth  there, 
and  followed  their  steps.  And  as  the  filling  and 
replenishing  that  vast  region  with  the  white  race  is 
as  yet  but  in  its  first  beginning  and  infancy,  so  this 
dark  shadow  which  attends  npon  it,  enormous  as  it 
now  seems,  is  as  yet  but  in  its  bud  and  germ.  A 
Uight  and  a  curse  has  every  step  been  that  the  white 
man  has  advanced  into  the  forest;  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  have  marked  his  paUi.  He  found  these 
eountries  in  the  possession  of  native  races,  in  various 
stages  of  civilization.  What  has  become  of  them  % 
They  were  made  to  labor  for  him,  and  sunk  beneath 
their  labor,  used  up  in  his  service.  The  aboriginal 
noes  were  annihilated  by slaverybefore  the  AiHoan 
ooaat  was  had  recourse  to.     Whoto 
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wiped  ttvm  the  face  of  &e  eartb ;  millions  of  hornan 
hemes  were  immolated  by  the  white  man  before  he 
laid  his  hands  on  a  single  African.  Singular  setf* 
delusion !  While  we  are  reviewing  with  compla- 
cency our  progress  in  cultivation  and  refinement, 
and  proving  that  Christianity  and  civilization  have 
banisned  the  stain  of  slavery  froip  Europe,  under 
the  auspices,  and  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  we  are  spreading  through  regbns  of  al 
least  five  times  the  extent  of  Europe,  a  slavery, 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  feuc&l  ages,  whidi 
we  think  it  so  much  to  be  debvered  from,  was  a 
light  and  easy  service.  What  are  the  bloody  deeds 
which  we  execrate  at  home,  w^hich  we  boast  that 
the  progress  of  humanity  and  enlightenment  has 
secured  us  from  a  repetition  of— massacres  of  the 
Albigenses,  Sicihan  vespers,  eves  of  St.  Barthol-- 
omew,  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Alva — ^what  are 
they,  all  put  together,  to  the  deliberate,  ordinary, 
matter-of-course,  calculated-on,  annual  consumption 
of  life  in  the  sugar-grounds  and  cotton  plantations 
of  America?*  These  deeds  we  speaic  of,  too, 
were  either  vnrought  from  good  sentiments  mis- 
directed, as  from  religious  zeal,  or  were  reprobated 
at  the  time  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian community.  But  the  wholesale  and  systematic 
murders  of  the  tropical  slave-countries  are  perpe- 
trated solely  from  the  spirit  of  covetousness ;  they 
are  sacrifices  to  the  lust  of  gain,  and  are  enthdy 
approved  of  and  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of 
those  countries.  It  may  be,  indeed,  as  we  have 
before  hinted,  that  a  faint  echo  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  Old  World  now  and  then  disturbs  the  repose 
of  the  Spanish  or  American  planter;  he  is  made 
uneasy  when  he  thinks  the  eye  of  a  European  is 
upon  his  lash,  or  his  branding-iron.  But  this  is  an 
external  and  accidental  discomposure  of  a  moment. 
Accustomed  to  such  an  arrangement  of  society  from 
their  birth,  they  never  think  of  discussing,  as  a  pnuv 
tical  question,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,  of  slavery ;  it  seems  no  more  a  hardshio  or 
a  cruelty  to  them  that  a  negro  should  be  worked  to 
death  in  the  fields,  than  it  does  to  us  that  a  horse 
should  be  worked  to  death  in  a  cab  or  an  omnibus ; 
and  they  regard  any  one  who  lectures  or  preaches 
the  abolition  of  slavery  much  in  the  same  light  as 
we  repiid  one  who  preaches  the  discontinuance  of 
animu  food  and  the  disuse  of  the  shambles.  If  he 
ever  by  any  chance  is  roused  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  there  are  not  wanting  abundance  of  arffo- 
ments  which  seem  to  him  to  establish  that  pecuBar 
position  which  the  negro  happens  to  occupy  towards 
tumself  as  being  an  o^inance  of  nature,  and  in  com- 
plete accordance  with  the  immutable  fitness  of 
things ;  just  as  it  seemed  to  the  trapper  in  one  of 
Cooper's  novels,  to  be  '*  clear  agin  both  reason  and 
Scripture,"  to  forbid  shooting  an  Indian  when  you 
could  come  within  reach  of  him.  The  wisest  Greek 
philosophy  did  not  rise  superior  to  the  sooial  condi- 
tion of  its  own  sffe  and  country ;  that  the  baxbaiiao, 
t.  €.,  all  the*  world  besides,  was  born  the  thrall  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  was  accepted  by  it  as  a  fundamental 
axiom  of  politics.  The  same  maxim,  only  inverting 
its  terms,  was  current  on  the  other  side  of  the 
JSgean,  €M  had  made  the  whole  world  to  be  sob- 
jects  of  the  Persians.  And  so  the  Brazilian,  him* 
self  but  the  half-blood  ofl^ring  of  the  "  Lnsian 
slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low,*'  regards  the  black 
race  as  naia  serviiutij  a  bountiful  provision  of  Prov- 
idence, to  enable  the  white  man  to  dweU  between 

•"The  duration  of  life  for  s  migar-min  slave  te 
Looieiaaa  does  not  exceed  seven  yewn.**^FhUheniom' 
hauffk,  vol.  1.,  p^  120. 
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the   ttopieft,  and   tMa   negro  aUrery  ratified  io 
Seriptoie  by  the'  cane  pxonouDoed  on  the  children 

Nowhere  doea  alavery  wear  ao  natural  an  appear- 
ance, or  aeem  ao  thorongfaly  at  home,  as  m  the 
Braaila.  Not  even  in  ancient  Rome  waa  all  labor 
and  the  arts  move  entirely  renounced  by  the  free- 
man. Slave-labor  is  there  not  merely  employed  in 
^  fields,  and  in  those  taaka  which  the  climate  ren- 
ders impossible  to  the  white  man,  but  is  introduced 
into  every  department  of  manual  industry.  Hence 
every  employment  implying  manual  akill  and  inge- 
Boity  is  held  degrading.  Accordingly,  to  French- 
men IB  reaigned  the  mystery  of  the  scissors  and  the 
needle ;  to  rottugneae  adventnreia  the  ignoble  duty 
of  retail  shopkeeping;  and  to  the  English,  Gei^ 
mana,  and  Americana,  the  care  of  supp]3ring  the 
oonntoy  with  foreign  neoessariea  and  luxuries.  Or 
if  the  Brazilian  does  condescend  to  the  least  labori- 
ovs  of  these  undignified  methods  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood—that of  opening  a  shop— this  is  the  Orien- 
tal style  in  which  he  discharges  its  obligations  :-* 

"  I  am  amused  at  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  Bra- 
zilian shopkeepers.  If  they  are  engaged,  as  now  is 
not  nnfrequently  the  case,  in  talking  politics,  or 
reading  a  newspaper,  or  perhaps  only  enjoving  a  cool 
settt  in  the  back  of  their  shops,  they  will  often  say 
thev  have  not  the  article  inquired  for,  rather  then  rise 
and  fetch  it ;  and  if  the  easterner  persists,  and  points 
it  out  in  the  shop,  he  is  coolly  desired  to  get  it  for 
himaeli;  and  lay  down  the  money.'' — Orakam^s  Bntzil, 

Nothiuff  can  be  more  helpless,  socially  speaking, 
than  the  Brazilian.  At  home,  he  is  at  the  mercy 
of  his  slave  for  all  domestic  comforts ;  abroad,  his 
entire  trust,  whether  for  amusemeut  or  bumness, 
for  necessariea  or  superfluities,  is  on  foreigners. 
Slavery  seems  to  have  sapped  his  self-dependence, 
enervated  his  energies,  and  thrown  him,  a  helpless 
creature,  on  the  services  of  others.  From  slavery 
to  the  slave-trade  the  step  is  small  and  easy  ;  and 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  one  to  whom  it  is 
quite  natural  to  be  served  bj  slaves,  should  find  it 
quite  as  natural  to  supply  himself  with  a  commod- 
ity so  indispensable  m  the  mode  he  finds  estab- 
lished, viz.,  by  the  slave-trade.  And  a  trade  whose 
profits  are  so  high,  a  apecuiation  of  such  brilliant 
promise,  is  almost  the  only  one  which  overcomes 
Brazilian  indolence. 

«  When  we  glance  at  the  vast  difference  between 
the  trifling  sum  paid  in  the  slave-market  of  Africa 
and  that  received  in  Brazil  for  a  ne|^  slave,  we  shall 

Serceive  at  once  what  an  irresistible  temptation  is 
eld  out  to  the  cupidity  of  lawless  and  unprincipled 
men ;  and  it  will  not  require  much  acuteness  to  fore- 
see what  dangers  will  be  braved,  and  what  ingenuity 
will  be  exercised,  to  grasp  so  glittering  a  prize.  An 
additional  inducement,  were  any  required,  to  engage 
ruffians  in  a  speculation  of  this  description,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  insignificance  of  the  sum  required  to 
fit  it  out.  Scarcely  a  needy  Portuguese  adventurer 
ftom  the  old  country  but  holds  out  to  his  dazzled 
imagination  the  hope  that,  in  time,  the  land  of  his 
adoption  will  supply  him  with  the  means  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  great  Brazilian  lottery  of  slave-trading, 
in  which  the  prizes  are  in  such  goodlv  proportion  to 
the  blanks,  that  it  is  more  the  dread  of  not  being  able 
to  purchase  a  ticket  than  any  misgiving  abont  its 
prohable  success,  which  awakens  his  anxietv.  From 
the  road-side  '  venda,*  or  hed^-alehouse,  whither  the 
recent  Portuguese  immigrant  is  glad  to  betake  himself 
to  obtain  the  means  of  bare  subsistence,  he  looks 
with  a  half-confident  eye  to  the  gandy  chacaras  or 
vttns  of  his  hoary  precursors,  and  promises  himself 
to  raise,  from  anticipated  profits,  such  a  one,  some 
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day  or  other,  for  himself.  The  deve-daalen  an  tiie 
nabobs  of  the  Brazils,  they  form  the  dazzling  class 
of  the  parvenu  mUUtmaires.  Bo  you  see  that  nonde- 
script building,  with  its  stuccoed  front  and  green 
painted  balconies,  surmounted  by  vases  and  plaster 
images  Irom  the  heathen  mythology,  and  surrounded 
by  a  garden,  in  which  elaborate  fountains,  stucco 
figures,  and  brick  and  monar  borders  to  the  walks 
and  flowerplots,  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  the 
flowers  themselves  ?  That  is  the  chacara,  or  country 
residence,  of  a  slave-dealer,  a  man  who,  twenty  years 
ago,  landed  in  the  Brazils  with  scarcely  a  testoon  in 
his  pocket ;  who  commenced  his  career  by  keeping  a 
venda,  but  closed  that  to  open  a  retail  warehouse, 
which  the  ferret  eye  of  British  competition  no  sooner 
beheld  than  it  fostered  into  noxious  respectability  by 
the  obliging  accommodation  of  unlimited  credit. 
The  man  was  shrewd ;  he  saw  his  store  filled  with 
goods  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ^  and,  being  of  a 
speculative  turn,  he  ventured  a  part  of  them  in  the 
slave-trade.  But  Fortune,  less  indulgent  than  the 
British  creditor,  frowned  on  his  first  effort.  The  ves- 
sel in  which  he  had  embarked  his  goods,  or  the 
slaves  obtained  in  exchange  for  them,  was  captured 
on  the  coast  by  a  British  cruiser,  and  his  dreams  for 
the  present  of  a  rapid  fortune  ended,  as  dreams 
usually  do,  in  nothing.  Meanwhile,  the  bills  drawn 
at  no  early  date  beoime  due,  or,  to  be  mote  exact, 
his  debtor  account  to  the  English  doUer  began  to 
wax  old,  and  payment  was  gently  urged  by  the  cred- 
itor. The  ruidy  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  the 
characteristic  padeneia  meu  icnAor,  were  all  he  had  at 
his  disposal,  at  least  all  he  intended  to  give.  And 
here  the  uninitiated  might  conclude  the  matter  was  at 
an  end.  Bnf  no;  neither  the  creditor  nor  the  debtor 
were  to  be  so  baffled.  The  homely  adage,  <  In  for  a 
penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  influenced  the  former,  while 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  loss  spurred  on  the  latter  to 
a  second  venture.  And  so  it  was  arranged.  More 
goods  were  furnished,  another  slaving  trip  was  tried, 
and  proved  successful.  The  prevons  disappointment 
was  now  amply  n^ade  up  by  the  present  profits ; 
confidence  was  restored,  avarice  received  a  fresh 
impulse,  the  speculation  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
and  the  speculator  was  finally  enaUed  to  perpetrate 
that  absurdity  in  stone  and  mortar,  and  to  live,  as  its 
owner,  in  a  style  of  vulgar  profusion. 

"  Such  is  an  episode  from  a  road-side  conversation 
one  may  hear  any  day  from  an  old  resident  in  the 
Brazils,  and  such  the  prospect  which  stimulates  the 
ambitious  adventurer  in  that  countr3r  to  engage  in  a 
speculation,  one  successful  hit  in  which  is  a  fortune.'* 
— NeitoHf  p.  64,  &c. 

So  natural,  so  rooted  in  theur  institutions  and 
manners,  is  slavery  :  it  is  much  more  like  an  impoe- 
sibiUty  that  the  Brazilians  should  exist  without 
slaves  than  that  we  should  exist  without  the  coffee 
or  tobacco  which  is  raised  by  those  slaves. 

To  those  who  still  ask,  is  there,  then,  nothing 
that  we  can  do  towards  the  abolition  of  this  great 
evil  ?  we  answer,  much ;  but  it  most  be  done  in 
the  right  place.  The  advice  of  the  Greek  historian 
to  his  countrymen,  when  they  cast  their  mutual 
failings  in  one  another's  teeth,  was,  that  they 
should  go  home  each  with  the  burden  of  his  own 
misdoings.  Let  what  we  have  to  do  be  done  at 
home.  While  the  Dorsetshire  laborer  is  supporting 
a  family  upon  tenpence  a  day  ;  while  the  Irish 
peasant  is  naked  and  starving  ;  while  the  children 
m  the  manufacturing  districts  are  growing  up  dis- 
eased, ignorant,  and  heathen,  there  is  always  plenty 
to  be  done.  We  do  not  speak  of  these  domestic 
sores  in  a  spirit  of  taunt,  but  as  pointing  the  direc- 
tion to  which  our  eflbrts  should  be  applied.  But 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  Brazilian  should  be 
equally  forbearing  when  we  taunt  him  with  his 
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Mgtovla^ry ;  when  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  tell 
him  that  his  trade  in  slaves  is  qoite  wrong,  that 
he'  ought  not  to  eocourage  the  trade,  or  even  to 
have  slaves  at  all,  can  we  wonder  that  he  asks 
us,  If  we  ever  heard  of  a' slave  dying  of  hunger  in 
Brazil  ?  and  whether  we  can  say  the  same  of 
England  ?  What  should  we  think  if  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  were  to  tell  this  country  that  her  treat- 
meat  of  Ireland  was  very  wrong,  that  till  she  made 
the  Irish  peasant  as  comfortable  and  as  well  off  as 
he  ought  to  be,  no  English  soods  should  be  admit- 
ted into  Russia  1  What  did  we  think  when,  three 
years  a^o,  M.  Ledru  RoUin  was  on  his  incendiary 
mission  in  Irekuid,  and  when  the  French  press  was 
raising  so  loud  a  clamor  against  the  tyranny  of 
England  over  her  Irish  slaves  ?  Admit,  as  we  may, 
to  the  full,  the  existence  of  the  evil  complained  of, 
we  justly  thought  it  an  unwarrantable  interference. 
But  what  should  we  have  said  had  this  language 
and  this  attack,  instead  of  being  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, or  carried  on  in  anonymous  newspapers,  been 
taken  up  by  the  government,  had  been  propounded 
by  M.  Uuizot  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
embodied  in  some  act  of  the  legislature,  and  a 

£ublic  punishment   been  inflicted  by  prohibiting 
[aoohester  or  Birmingham  goods  in  the  French 
ports! 

In  conclusion,  if  our  interference  has  been  wrong 
in  principle,  and  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the 
party  sought  to  be  benefited ;  and  if  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  better  to  occupy  ourselves  with  reform  and 
amendment  at  home,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
that,  though  negro  slavery,  as  it  exists,  is  perhaps 
the  heaviest  and  the  most  widely-extended  burden 
now  pressing  on  mankind,  yet  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
worla ;  it  is  an  evil,  difiering  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  many  others  in  our  social  system  which  we  are 
compelled  to  tolerate.  As  clivoroe  was  permitted 
for  a  time  to  the  Jews,  on  aoconnt  of  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  so  in  every  age  there  are  human  ills 
arising  from  uncontroUable  oircnmstances,  which 
are  far  beyond  the  power  of  any  legislation  to  reach 
or  core.  There  is,  of  course,  one  cure.  As  all 
human  evfl  arises  from  human  depravity,  so  the 
only  searching  remedy  for  human  depravity  will, 
as  far  as  it  is  enabled  to  operate,  cure  the  particular 
evils  which  spring  from  that  common  root.  But 
how  did  Christianity  .operate  against  the  slavery  of 
the  ancient  world  1  Not  by  denoundog  it  as  an 
institution.  Christ*s  kingdom  is  not  of  iYds  world, 
and  sets  up  neither  despotism  nor  republic,  inter- 
feres 9ot  with  master  or  slave.  But  it  introduced 
into  the  world  a  principle  which  was  incompatible 
with  the  essence  of  slavery,  and  which,  as  it  grad- 
ually gained  ground,  man  by  man,  left  of  slavery 
nothing  but  the  name.  For  the  Christian  slave  of 
a  Christian  master  is,  it  is  evident,  a  servant,  and 
not  a  slave,  except  in  name 

"  Many  institutions,"  says  Neander,  (as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Babington,  p.  7,)  "might  exist,  which  would 
never  have  been  formed  in  a  state  of  society  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  but  which  might,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Christian  spirit,  be  so  modified, 
that  they  no  longer  contained  anything  at  variance 
with  its  principles.  As  Christianity  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  producing  any  violent  change  in  external 
things,  but  reformed  and  amended  these  by  begin- 
ning from  within,  for  the  avoidance  of  a  greater  evil, 
and  in  order  not  to*  step  out  of  its  own  pecnliar 
rohere  of  spiritual  efficacy,  it  might  rery  well  allow 
them  to  eontiooe,  at  least  forja  time,  in  such  a  way 
that  a  new  spirit  might  be  imparted  to  the  old  form, 
which  did  not  suit  the  spirit  of  Christianityi  and|  at 


last,  when  men  were  prepared  for  the  change  hy  \h» 
infineDce  of  Ghristianity,  the  form  itself,  imght  drop, 
and  all  become  new." 


DEATH  OP  THE  BASON  DE  BODB. 

[This  article  is  copied  principally  to  show  that 
the  mean  dishonesty  of  the  American  government 
toward  the  claimants  for  French  spoliations  is  not  en- 
entirely  unparalleled.  The  inquest  showed  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  baron's  death  was  anxiety 
about  his  claim.  Only  He,  to  whom  all  hearts  ant 
open,  knows  how  many  of  the  claimants  under  th* 
French  treaty  have  died  from  the  same  cause  S— Xiv. 

The  Baron  de  Bode,  whose  elaims  on  the  British 
government  to  a  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  half 
a  million,  have  so  long  been  before  the  paMic,  died 
on  Friday,  Oct.  2,  at  ten  minutes  past  nine  o'clock, 
at  his  residence,  at  Grove^nd  road,  St.  John's  wood. 
The  death  of  the  baron  was  quite  sudden.  He  was 
in  his  seventieth  year,  and  has  left  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  has  been  abroad  for  some  time,  but 
is  on  his  way  home.  Their  ages  vary  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  The  eldest  son  and  present  baron  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Russian  service,  and  was 
employed  in  Persia.  Since  his  return  to  Europe  he 
has  contributed  materially  to  extend  and  correct  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  conntry,  chiefly  by 
his  excellent  contributions  to  the  « Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.'*  The  deceased,  Cle- 
ment Jose^  Fhillippe  Pen  de  Bode,  Baron  and 
Count  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  was  bom  at 
Locksley,  in  the  parish  of  Uttoxeter,  Staff(»dshire, 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  17T7,  his  mother  being  an 
English  lady.  His  father  was  a  German  nobleman, 
possessing,  m  the  district  of  Alsace,  an  extensive 
and  fertile  estate  called  Soultz-sous-Fordt.  At  that 
period  Alsace  was  under  the  French  dominion :  the 
territory  has  since  passed,  by  virtue  of  treaties, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  The 
baron  died,  and  Clement  was  residing  at  his  estate  of 
Soultz-8ous-For4t  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  1789.  Subsequently  he  married  in 
Russia,  where  he  had  resided  from  the  time  of  th^ 
confiscation  of  his  property  in  Alsace.  He  served  in 
the  artillery  of  the  Empress  Catherine  for  some 
time,  himself  and  family  being  much  patronized  by 
that  sovereign.  On  the  advance  of  Napoleon  to 
Moscow  he  raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  his  own 
cost,  to  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  allowed  him 
to  give  his  name.  At  the  head  of  that  regiment, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  Russia  army,  he  fought  bis 
way  with  the  allied  army  to  Paris.  When  Loais 
XvIII.  was  restored  to  the  throne,  in  1814,  on  the 
abdication  of  the  mighty  Napoleon,  the  French  gov- 
ernment despatched  to  England,  in  virtue  of  a  par- 
ticular compact,  seven  millions  sterling  for  the 
purpose  of  indemnifjring  those  British  subjects  and 
citizens  who  had  lost  their  property  in  France  in  the 
manner  just  mentioned.  Commissionera  were  ap* 
pointed  by  the  English  government  to  investigate 
the  claims  and  settle  the  amounts  due  thereon  to  the 
individuals  to  be  indemnified.  The  Baron  de  Bode 
claimed  a  compensation  of  500,000/.  This  claim  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  commissioners,  on  thb 
ground  that  the  baron  had  not  fully  proved  his  right 
to  be  considered  a  British  subject.  Matters  remained 
almost  in  abeyance  with  respect  to  this  nobleman's 
case,  until  the  year  1818,  when  he  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  privy  council.  After  many  tedious 
delays  and  numerous  hearings,  involving  of  course 
enormous  expenses,  the  claim  was  rejected.  Con- 
scious of  the  justice  of  his  case,  the  baron  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons ;  hot  this  assembly  soon 
got  tired  of  the  business,  and  adjourned  its  discus- 
sion on  all  occasions  by  the  process  of  **  conntiii^ 
out."    The  baron  then  addrassed  himself  to  the  Coon 
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of  ChaBicery  by  means  of  a  "Petition  of  Right." 
The  result  was  a  trial  at  bar  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  the  month  of  June,  1844|  when  a  verdict 
was  found  by  a  special  jury  in  favor  of  ihe  baron 
for  3t)l,2()r)Z.  with  interest  from  January  1st,  1819. 
The  hope,  however,  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  had 
settled  the  proceedings  was  fallacious  ;  for  issues 
had  arisen  upon  pleas  on  the  part  of  the  crown  that 
the  action  had  noi  been  brought  within  six  years  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  on  which  it  was  grounded. 
In  other  words,  the  crown  was  made  to  defend  itself 
by  pleading  the  statute  of  limitations !  These  issues 
were  given  in  favOr  of  the  crown,  and  thus,  though 
Ihe  baron's  claims  were  fully  admitted  by  a  British 
jury,  the  law  permitted  the  crown  to  shroud  itself 
behind  the  statute  of  limitations.  In  December,  1845, 
another  trial  took  place  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  and 
on  this  occasion  Lord  Denman  pronounced  against 
the  baron,  on  ihe  ground  "  that  he  had  not  shown 
that  his  property,  which  was  confiscated  in  1793  by 
the  French  revolutionary  government,  had  been  un- 
duly confiscated."  A  writ  of  error  on  this  subject  has 
been  allowed  ;  and  notice  thereof  was  served  at  the 
Treasury  on  the  17ih  of  August,  1846.  It  was 
presumed  that  the  case  would  be  argued  before  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  term.  Mean- 
while, death  has  decided  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
unfortunate  baron  was  concerned,  although  it  will  of 
course  be  contested  by  his  executors.  It  was  only 
three  days  before  his  death  that  a  long  and  well-writ, 
ten  letter  from  the  late  baron's  pen  appeared  in  the 
<<  Times,"  giving  a  lucid  account  of  his  claims,  and 
the  vexatious  opposition  and  legal  quibbling  which 
have  been  put  in  force  for  the  last  thirty  years  to 
postpone  their  settlement.  A  leading  article  appear- 
ed in  the  same  journal  on  the  day  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  letter.— £zamifter. 


THE    REWARDS   OF  FRANCS. 

Paeade  thy  chain,  high-hearted  Spain,  that  all  the 

world  may  see. 
The  Castle  and  the  Lion  crouched  beneath  the  Fleur- 

de-Lys ! 
Bresson,  withm  the  Castle,  to  each  lacquey  dollars 

throws. 
And  Christina  leads  the  Lion  by  a  cordon  ihrottgh 

his  nose. 

Nor  sword  nor  lance  wields  sly  old  France,  gold 

right  and  left  he  tosses, 
And  with  a  match  lets  off  a  batch  of  ribbons,  stars, 

and  crosses ;  ^ 

For  his  majesty  has  changed  the  plan  tnat  used  to 

be  in  vogue ; 
The  rogue  once  hung  o'  the  cross,  but  now  the  cross 

hangs  on  the  rogue. 

"  Conte,  Condej  try ;  eome,  Duquef  buy ;  here 's  a  title 

for  disgrace, 
A  star  to  blaze  upon  his  breast,  that  should  blush  to 

show  his  face ; 
Here 's  the  cross  of  Honor's  Legion  for  dishonor's 

foulest  stain, 
And  a  Golden  Fleece  for  him  that  aids  to  filch  the 

wealth  of  Spain. 

<*Come,  Mon,  Pidal,  my  ministers,  ye've  been  a 

servile  crew, 
Here 's  a  cross,  big  knave,  and  bigger  knave,  here 's 

a  bigger  cross  for  yon ! 
Bat  thou,  my  own  Heraido,  there  be  DuqueSf  Condesy 

higher, 
Bm  take  thou  the  biggest  cross  of  all  that  ait  the 

biggest  liar. 


So  spake  old  France,  as  grinning  he  distribated  hia 

graces, 
To  the  gentlemen  with  hollow  hearts,  forked  tongues, 

and  brazen  faces.    ^ 
There  were  ministers  and  writers  who  had  viW 

which  could  lie  louder, 
And  field  marshals   that  gun-cotton  never  smelt, 

much  less  gun-powder. 

But  round  about  the  palace,  as  those  honors  were 

bestowing. 
In  shadowy  mail,  with  woe  and  wail,  were  Spain's 

•old  heroes  going ; 
Buy  Diaz   shook   his  ghostly   fist — ^the   grim  old 

Campeador — 
Gronzalez's  hand  grasped  airy  brand,  Del  Carpio't 

spirit  swore. 

*iThe  foul  fiend  seize,  both  necks  and  knees,  these 

recreants  to  Spain ! 
My  old  bones  ne'er 'in  Burgos  will  rest  at  peace 

again — 
Tho*  dead  and  dry,  when  France  crows  high  and 

Spain  is  in  (he  dust, 
Confound  them  if  they  don't  get  up  and  walk  off  in 

disgust ! 

«I  was   a  gladsome   stripling  when   I  slew    the 

Count  Lozan ; 
When  I  wedded  fair  Ximena  I  was  a  merry  man ; 
When  on  five  necks  of  Moorish  kings  I  set  my  mailed 

heel, 
I  felt  what,  in  such  cases,  a  gentleman  must  feel. 

'*  But  of  all  the  thrashings  e'er  I  gave,  and  they  've 

not  been  a  few. 
As  you  know,  Feman  Gonzalez,  and  so,  Carpio,  do 

you; 
No  task  would  so  delight  me,  killing  kings  nor  wed« 

ding  wives, 
As  to  thra^  these  rogues  within,  at  most,  an  inch  of 

there  low  lives !  " 

So  spake  the  Cid,  Gonzalez  chid,  Bernardo  shook 

his  lance. 
That  once,  at  Roncezvallez,  stayed  the  onward  stride 

of  France, 
And  sadly  thought  those  noble  ghosts  of  the  Spanish 

days  of  old. 
Ere  knightly  faith  was  grown  a  lie,  and  good  sted 

changed  for  gold.  Punch. 


A  DISTANT  Connexion. — ^The  netl^spapers  con- 
tain an  account  of  a  physician  holding  a  consultation 
with  his  patient,  some  fifly  miles  apart,  tlirough  tbo 
electric  telegraph.  The  physician  told  his  patient 
that  he  must  take  care  of  himself,  as  he  found  he 
h%d  a  very  "  wiry  pulse." — Punch, 

Fine  Arts. — Prinoe  Albert  has  given  a  commis^ 
sion  to  Edwin  Landseer  to  paint  him  a  large  picture 
of  a  study  of  animals.  The  subject  suggested  by 
his  royal  highness,  has  been — '^  Raining  cats  and 
dogs.-^Punch. 

A  GOOD  Cut. — Another  new  scheme  has  just 
been  started,  for  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  great  difficulty  is  how  to  break  the 
neck  of  it.  The  great  object  of  this  contemplated 
short  cut  is  to  do  away  with  a  necessity  for  returns. 
—Punch 

HoYAL  Vbnoeance. — ^Georg6  the  Fourth,  for 
breaking  faith  at  Elba,  sent  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to 
St.  Helena.  For  doing  the  same  thing  in  the 
Montpenaier  marriage  nusinesa,  perhaps  Queeo 
Victoria  will  send  the  Ni^leon  of  Peace  to— -Cov- 
entry. — Pumch, 


TBI  Tomie  oooirrsT  clcmtman. 
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Fipm  Fkant'a  MagwiM. 
THE   TOUNO  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN: — A  SCOT- 
TISH  STORY. 


The  young  clergyman  of  the  parish  of 

had  been  married  three  months,  it  had  been  noted 
by  all  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  him  that 
a  very  great  change  had  of  late  come  over  his  man- 
ners, before  his  marriage  he  had  been  remarkable 
for  a  certain  wild  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which  the 
more  sedate  and  censorious  of  his  critics  did  not  fail 
to  find  fault  with  as  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman, 
and  which  was  all  the  more  suspected  by  them, 
'that  it  was  coupled  in  his  case  with  a  bold  and  unu- 
sual mode  of  exproissing  himself  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Not  that  there  was  anything  which  they 
could  complain  of  as  positively  unorthodox  in  hu 
sentiments ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  observed  that  in 
his  sermons  he  used  to  be  drawn,  as  if  by  a  nat- 
ural tendency,  to  those  special  and  inner  doctrines, 
in  fondness  for  which  orthodoxy  was  conceived  to 
consist.  His  representations,  in  particular,  of  the 
incidents  of  Gospel  history  were  marked,  when 
contrasted  wiih  those  of  other  clergymen,  with  a 
freshness  and  power  that  were  quite  surprising. 
Still  even  here  there  was  something  dissatisfying  to 
one  portion  of  his  critics.  He  aimed,  they  said,  at 
making  Scriptural  scenes  too  vivid.  It  was  remem> 
bered  against  him,  for  instance,  that  he  had  once 
spoken  of  Christ  walking  on  the  green  grass ;  and 
that,  on  another  occasion,  not  in  the  pulpit  but  in 
conversation,  he  had  described,  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, the  effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  a  rou^rh 
engraving  of  Albert  Durer,  representing  Chnst 
driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple. 
The  vague  sensation  of  uneasiness  which  these  lit- 
tle eccentricities  of  speech,  as  they  were  considered 
to  be,  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  critics,  was 
complicated,  as  we  have  mentioned,  with  a  feeling 
of  alarm  caused  by  the  amazing  flow  of  animal 
spirits  which  every  one  remarked  in  the  young 
Clergyman. 

C^er  critics  there  were,  however,  who,  being 
either  less  censoriously  disposed,  or  more  clear- 
sighted and  penetrating,  were  very  hopeful  of  his 
future  career.  His  faults  they  regarded  as  those 
natural  to  a  young  man  distinguished  for  what  they 
called  a  highly  imaginative  turn  of  mind  ;  and  they 
trusted  that  these  would  disappear  as  he  became 
older,  and  the  various  elements  of  his  character  be- 
came more  thoiDughly  interwrought.  This  view 
was  adopted,  in  particular,  by  the  clergyman  of  one 
of  the  adjoining  parishes,  a  man  already  past  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  whose  heavy  brows  was  indi- 
cated a  sort  of  moral  sternness,  which,  conjoined  as 
it  was  with  an  intellect  of  no  common  order,  made 
him  the  ruling  mind  of  the  district.  The  opinion 
of  such  a  man,  very  decidedly  expressed  in  favor 
of  his  young  colleague,  had  the  effect,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  hushing  the  remaila  of  the  inferior  critics. 
This  man,  however,  held  an  opinion  of  his  own  re- 
specting his  young  friend,  which,  although  he  had 
never  made  it  public,  he  had  not  failed  seriously  to 
hint  to  the  youth  himself.  **  My  dear  boy,"  he  had 
once  said  to  him,  grasping  his  hand,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  tenderness  which  both  surprised  and 
affected  the  youn^  man,  '*  there  is  a  great  diff!er- 
ence  between  poetical  fervor  on  Christian  topics  and 
thepiety  which  a  clergyman  ought  to  have.'* 

Tiiere  was  yet  another  classof  critics  with  whom 
the  young  clergyman  of  ■■  formed  a  subject 

of  dncussion.  These  were  his  more  intimate  ao- 
qoaintaooea;  young  men  who  had  fotmerly  been 


his  daas-ibOows,  and  who,  ttom  tbetr  residenoea  at 
greater  or  less  distances  from  the  remote  part  of  the 
country  where  he  was  settled,  still  kept  upaooi^ 
respondence  with  him.  With  these  he  was  not 
only  a  favorite,  but  an  object  of  quite  a  peculiar 
kind  of  interest.*  Tliey  knew  him  better  than  thoae 
among  whom  he  was  now  cast ;  and  m  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  enduring  vecollections  of  their 
lives  he  was  a  principal  figure.  Evenings  they 
had  spent  in  his  lodging  when  they  were  students 
together  at  coUege,  mlks  they  had  had  in  his 
company,  little  humorous  extravagancies,  and  riot- 
ous outbreaks,  of  which  on  such  occasions  he  used 
to  be  guilty,  and  which,  in  fact,  gave  such  occasions 
their  peculiar  stamp  and  after-relish,  lived  in  their 
memories,  and  were  invariably  rehearsed  when  a 
few  of  them  chanced  to  meet  and  talk  over  their 
college  days.  They  understood  better  that  supera- 
bundant mirthfulness  which  so  perplexed  the  new 
acquaintances  of  their  friend;  indeed,  this  was 
scareely  the  aspect  of  him  which  they  remembered 
best.  They  had  seen  him  in  moods  more  profound, 
and,  as  they  thought,  more  characteristic ;  when, 
that  exterior  coat  of  mirthfulness  thrown  off*,  he 
would  be  all  intense,  energetic,  and  scornful ;  when, 
awakened  by  som§  sublime  thought,  his  eye  would 
open  calm  and  full,  and  every  line  of  humor  would 
vanish  from  his  countenance ;  or,  as  was  more  com- 
mon still,  when  he  would  thrill  them  by  some  low 
note  of  sadness,  the  oveiHBobbing,  as  it  seemed,  of 
a  secret  sorrow.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  these 
were  prejudiced  judges,  at  least  on  the  special  point 
of  the  congruityof  their  friend's  character  with  the 
clerical  pitifession  to  which  most  of  them  also  be- 
longed; inasmuch,  as  not  only  had  he  tinged  them 
wit&  something  of  his  own  gayety,  but  their  very 
views  of  the  clerical  profession  ana  its  duties  were 
inrarthis. 

The  yonn^  clergyiqan*s  critics  were  exclusively 
persons  of  his  own  status  in  society ;  mostly,  indeed, 
his  fellow  clergymen.  By  his  parishioners,  gener- 
ally, he  was  not  criticised ;  he  was  beloved,  idol- 
ized. A  poor  and  rude  population,  partly  agricul- 
tural and  partly  fishing,  they  had  none  of  those 
recondite  fears  and  doubts  respecting  their  young 
pastor  which  were  reciprocated  within  his  own  cler- 
ical circle.  It  is  true,  his  inexperience,  his  almost 
total  ignorance  of  the  commonest  affairs  of  country 
life,  did  not  escape  their  notice ;  and  the  mistakes 
he  committed  in  his  questions  regarding  farming 
matters,  for  instance,  were  a  subject  of  pleasant 
comment  in  their  little  family  meetings.  Neverthe- 
less they  respected  and  loved  him ;  they  were  proud 
of  the  reputation  which  they  understood  him  to  pos- 
sess as  a  scholar ;  and  it  was  their  boast,  that,  in 
the  whole  country-side  there  was  not  his  equal  as  a 
preacher,  nor  one  who  more  zealously  and  punctu- 
ally performed  his  duties  as  a  parish  clergyman. 
He  was  so  modest,  too,  they  said ;  very  young,  and 
a  little  boyish  in  appearance,  perhaps ;  but  that  was 
a  fault  which  was  always  mending. 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  the  parish  of 
,when,  about  twelve  months  after  the  young 
clergyman  had  been  settled  in  it,  the  report  spread 
that  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady  in 
the  metropolis,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  suioe 
he  was  a  student.  Of  course  the  news  produced  a 
great  sensation  in  the  parish.  As  there  was  no 
young  lady  among  his  parishioners  upon. whose 
pretensions  his  choice  of  a  wife  from  a  distanoe 
could  be  received  as  a  slight,  the  feeling,  upon  the 
whole,  was  one  of  general  contentment.  It  was, 
indeed,  hinted  by  some  that  their  ministec  might 
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hsve  acted  as  weH  if  he  bad  aeleeted  Mba , 

the  miniater'a  daugfhter  of  a  neighboiin^  pariah,  a 
good-tempered,  agreeable,  and  pretty  girl,  whose 
qualities  as  a  houisewife  had  been  proved  satia- 
feotorily  by  the  manner  in  which  she  had  managed 
her  father *8  household  since  her  mother's  death,  and 
who  was  understood,  poor  thing !  to  haTo  become 
too  partial  to  her  father's  youne  colleague.  "  I 
wish,  after  all,  this  fine  young  lady  from  the  town, 
BKiy  make  a  good  country-minister's  wife,  with  her 
music  and  her  acoompliahments,"  was  the  remark 
d  the  more  outr«poken  of  the  gossips,  founded 
paitly  on  a  vague  notion  of  town  young  ladies  in 
general,  partly  on  certain  intimations  which  had 
reached  them,  as  to  the  peculiar  qualifications  which 
distinguished  the  young  lady  in  whom  they  chanced 
to  bo  more  immediat^y  interested.  The  hum  of 
goeaip,  however,  died  away  as  the  time  fixed  for 
3ie  minister's  departure  to  be  married  drew  near ; 
and  when  he  was  gone,  the  whole  parish  was  on 
tiptoe  for  the  day  on  which  they  should  welcome 
him  back  with  his  young  bride. 

It  came  at  last.  After  three  weeks  of  absence 
the  young  clergyman  returned  to  his  parish,  bring- 
ing home  his  wife.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening ; 
and  the  firtft  glimpse  the  parishioners  would  set  of 
the  fair  stranger  would  be  as  her  husband  led  her  to 
church  on  the  following  morning.  This  was  speed- 
ily noised  abroad  through  the  parish,  and  it  was 
plain  that,  on  the  monow,  an  unusually  large  con- 
gregation would  assemble  to  hear  the  miniater's  first 
sermon  after  his  entry  into  the  married  state,  and  to 
see  his  young  wife. 

The  morrow  came-Hi  fine  Sunday  morning  late 
in  June.  Already  the  sound  of  the  kirk  bell 
was  heard  in  the  manse;  already  the  minister's 
man  had  set  out  carrying  the  Bible  under  his  arm, 
with  the  sermon  shut  in  within  the  leaves;  the 
boy  and  the  maid-servant  had  also  gone,  in  haste  to 
roach  the  churoh-door  in  time  to  have  some  talk 
with  the  bystanders  before  service  should  com- 
mence. When  these  were  fairly  out  of  sight,  the 
youoff  dergynaan  issued  from  the  garden  door, 
with  nis  bride  leaning  on  his  arm.  Walking  slowly 
down  the  little  avenue  which  led  ftom  the  manse 
towards  the  high  road,  ther  turned  on  the  right  into 
the  footpath  by  the  side  of  the  planting  leading  to 
the  church.  Save  the  sound  of  the  bell,  which 
came  upon  their  ears  firom  the  churoh  still  out  of 
sight,  aU  was  quiet ;  the  abr  was  calm,  the  aky  mild 
ami  dear,  the  earth  green,  fragrant,  and  glad. 
The  heart  of  the  young  man  swelled  within  him, 
and,  turning  to  the  foir  being  at  his  aide,  he  said,  in 
a  low,  earnest  tone— - 

**  Oh,  Helen,  you  are  welcome  tu  the  parish  of 
your  Henry.  God  bless  you,  and  make  me  worthy 
of  you." 

She  spoke  not ;  but  turned  her  eyes  to  meet  his, 
which  weoB  swimming  with  tears.  No  wonder 
that  the  young  clergyman  felt  proud  and  full  at 
heart,  as  he  gaud  on  her  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
his  own ;  no  wonder  that  he  was  careful  to  lead 
her  so  that  her  feet  might  avoid  every  stone  or  twig 
that  lay  in  her  path,  or  that  he  advanced  his  hand 
to  push  back  with  a  tender  jealousy  every  too- 
presuming  branch  that  threatened  to  brush  her 
shoulder  as  she  passed.  Her  delicate  and  graceful 
form  bending  lily-like  as  she  walked,  caught  a  sin- 
gular and  accordant  loveliness  from  the  pure  white 
of  her  dress,  which  contrasted  as  she  hung  on  her 
husband's  arm  with  the  deep  black  of  his  clerical 
costume.  Her  face  was  pale,  calm,  and  of  a  beauty 
me,  and  amileleaB.    Over  the  full  white  aroh  of 


her  fbrehead  was  shaded  hair  of  a  licrht  aubunr; 
and  her  large  eyes  were  of  that  deep,  hmpid,  indo^ 
lent  blue,  which  is  like  the  moonlit  heaven  we  set 
mirrored  down  in  a  tranquil  pool,  mystic,  fathom- 
less, beautiful.  There  was,  moreover,  an  indefina- 
ble coldness  or  sadness  in  her  whole  expression, 
most  specifically  marked,  perhaps,  in  a  slight  and 
appareptly  habitual  parting  of  the  hps,  which  would 
have  been  noticed  by  an  attentive  observer.  This 
listlessness,  however,  hunff  about  her  beauty  like  a 
mantle  which  became  it.  It  seemed  as  if  her  mind 
by  preference  were  ever  at  a  distance,  and  as  if, 
each  time  she  looked  at  you,  she  were  returning 
somewhence.  So  it  was  when  she  turned  her  eyes 
in  reply  to  her  husband's  fervent  blessing  and  tear* 
ful  glance.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  momen- 
tary change  in  her  expression,  appropriate  aa  it 
seemed,  to  that  coming  from  a  distance  which  we 
have  described ;  the  blue  languor  of  her  eyes  turned 
of  a  sudden,  nay,  almost  shot,  into  a  something 
more  keen,  tremulous,  and  vivid,  whether  the  rush- 
ing spark  of  fondness  in  a  bride  of  three  weeks,  or 
some  other  more  complex  and  characteristic  feeling, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell.  Evidently  her 
husband  received  the  look  as  a  boon  and  assurance 
of  afiection,  for  he^rew  her  closer  to  him,  pressed 
her  hand  silently,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  A  kiss 
might  have  followed,  but  it  was  Sunday  morning, 
in  the  open  air,  the  planting  was  not  thick,  there 
might  be  persons  on  the  other  side,  he  had  his  min- 
isterial bands  on,  and  the  kirk-bell  was  in  his  ear. 
They  walked  slowly  on,  therefore ;  he  opened  the 
little  wicket  that  crossed  the  path  where  it  reached' 
its  highest  elevation ;  and  now  the  churoh,  was  in 
view,  with  the  people  who  had  not  yet  entered  gath- 
ered about  the  doors. 

As  the  pair  were  seen  approaching,  tho  boys,  the 
sexton's  willing  deputies  at  the  bell-rope  for  the 
last  sixteen  minutes,  ceased  from  their  violent  exer- 
tions, and  placing  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  leant 
against  the  chureh-gable,  adding  their  leisurely  and 
open  stares  to  the  more  discreet  glances  with  which 
their  seniore  were  aheady  regarding  the  bride. 
A  foint  blush  overspread  the  countenance  of  the 
object  of  so  much  curiosity  ;  her  eyes,  sought  the 
ground ;  and  her  husband,  feeling  her  arm  slightly 
tremble  in  bis,  hastened  to  lead  her  into  church. 
Passing  along  the  narrow  aisle,  with  its  smooth 
earthen  floor,  he  reached  one  of  the  long  pewa  on 
the  left  of  the  pulpit,  distinguished  as  the  minis- 
ter's pew,  by  the  plain  cushion  ofogreen  baize  laid 
along  the  seat.  The  boy  and  the  maid-servant 
from  the  manse,  who,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
congregation,  had  taken  their  places  before  the  min- 
ister's arrival,  came  out  of  the  pew  to  allow  their 
mistress  entrance.  After  handing  her  in,  the  cler- 
gyman passed  on  to  the  vestry  at  the  farther  end  of 
Sie  aisle,  from  which,  the  worshippers  in  the  mean 
time  having  all  composed  themselves  in  their  seats, 
he  soon  issued  to  ascend  the  pulpit-stair.  The  ser- 
VKC  passed  much  as  usual,  save  that  the  hearers 
were  perhaps  less  attentive  to  what  vias  spoken 
than  was  customary  with  them,  roost  eyes  being 
directed  at  intervale  towards  the  upper  corner  of  the 
minister's  pew,  where,  scarce  moving,  sat  one,  with 
whom  also,  as  if  he  grudged  being  so  near  her  and 
yet  not  by  her,  the  spoiker's  thoughts  were.  What 
with  the  glimpses  obtahied  by  the  more  rude  and 
curious  of  the  congregation  who  had  waited  outside 
before  service,  what  with  tho  more  steady  view 
which  othere  were  able  by  their  poeition  in  church, 
to  obtain  while  the  service  lasted,  and  what  with  Hm 
brief  introductions  to  the  bride,  with  which  a  eon- 
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4pdenM0  munbflT  oontrived  to  gfst  theniBelvaB  iavoivd 
after  the  senrice  wbb  over,  tkd  whole  popalatioB  of 
the  parish  had  that  evening  a  preUy  oonect  por- 
trait of  their  minister's  ytnmg  wife  to  oomineat 
upon. 

'*  And  what  think  you  of  our  minister's  wifel" 
■aid  the  wife  of  the  miller  of  the  parish,  on  her  way 
home  from  charch,  to  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  who,  in 
respect  of  her  husband's  dignity  as  one  of  the 
elders,  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  a  closer  in- 
spection of  the  bride,  which  a  personal  introduction 
a^rded. 

**  Weel,"  was  the  reply,  "  there 's  no  denyin' 
that  she 's  bonny,  for  a  loyelier  face  I  never  dappit 
o'e  upon ;  but  to  me  there  *s  something  waefu' 
about  her — a  want  o'  lichtness  like/' 

Nearly  three  months  had  passed  since  that  day. 
The  busy  occupations  of  sununer  and  early  autumn 
had  come  both  to  fisher  and  husbandman,  and  the 
minister's  marriage  had  become  a  topic  of  the  past. 
Yet,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  parishioners  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  whole  demean- 
or of  their  young  pastor  since  his  marriage.  In- 
stead of  that  overflowing  joyousness  which  they 
had  formerly  remarked  in  him,  there  was  now  a 
gravity  which  it  was  difficult  to  provoke  to  a  smile, 
a  certain  expression  of  care,  of  anxiety,  sometimes 
amounting  even  to  pain  and  restlessness.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  ?  and  was  it  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  his  marriage  1  The  parishioners  had 
■o  means  of  answering  this  question ;  they  very 
rarely  saw  the  young  clergyman  and  his  wife  when 
they  were  in  the  company  of  each  other ;  indeed, 
they  very  rarely  saw  the  latter  at  all,  and  never  in 
such  a  way  as  to  become  familiar  vrith  her — ^a  cir- 
onmstance  which  by  no  means  disposed  them  to 
speak  favorably  of  'her,  it  being  the  established 
morality  of  a  clergyman's  wife  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  that  she  should  go  about  doing  good,  and 
learning  who  were  sick  within  the  bounds  of  her 
husband's  parish. 

«  Nor  even  had  the  femilies  who  constituted  what 
might  be  called  the  society  of  the  district  for  some 
m^  round,  very  ample  opportunities  for  judging 
respecting  the  happiness  of  the  young  clergyman's 
married  life.  Occasionally,  indeed,  he  and  nis  wife 
{Kud  visits  to  one  or  other  of  the  families  in  ques- 
tion, when  ^nerally  the  same  circle  of  persons 
would  be  invited  to  meet  them ;  but  of  these  occa- 
sions no  more  fruitful  subject  of  remark  could  be 
gathered  than  this,  of  which,  however,  the  ladies 
made  the  most,  that  the  young  minister  exhibited, 
by  his  looks  even  at  table,  by  the  care  with  which 
he  adjusted  his  wife's  shawl  as  he  led  her  out  in 
the  evening  air,  and  ^y  a  thousand  little  acts  the 
publicity  of  which  is  tolerated  only  during  the 
honey-moon,  an  excess  of  matrimonial  fondness,  a 
perpetual  yearning  towards  his  yoang  wife  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  which  it  was  really  pro- 
voking for  other  people  to  vritness.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  these  acquaintances  paid  visits  to  the 

manse  of ,  they  usuall/  founa  the  youn^  vrife 

peated  at  her  piano,  near  a  small  window  in  the 
drawing-room,  overlooking  the  garden ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  just  cause  for  depreciating  her 
housewifely  qualities,  for  all  about  ner  had  an  air 
of  neatness,  order,  and  beautiful  taste,  they  then 
would  festen  on  the  character  of  the  music  that  lay 
scattered  about  as  the  most  inemorable  thing,  and 
would  canv  away  a  snatch  of  sentimental  £nglish 
ftom  one  sheet,  and  the  decisive  fact  that  the  words 
on  another  were   Italian,  as  circumstances   and 
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pvoeft  to  bo  afterwBius  pvoduoM  n  jadgiiMBl 
against  their  hostess. 

"  Do  you  know,  papa,  that  in  all  her  mnsie  i 
is  not  a  copy  of  Pope's  *  Dying  Christian?' " 
one  of  these  visitors  to  her  derical  parent,  on  her 
evening  narration  at  home  of  the  history  of  tbo 
day. 

'*  Very  likely,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
am  sure  her  husband  has  not  a  copy  of  Turretin's 
Theologia  Elendiea,  in  all  his  library." 

Those  who,  had  they  been  so  inclined,  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
chances  of  a  happy  matrimonial  future  for  the 

young  Adam  and  £ve  of  the  manse  of ,  were 

the  other  inmates  of  the  manse,  the  man,  the  boy, 
and  the  maid-servant.  AH  that  they  had  noted, 
however,  or  were  able  to  report  to  their  friends  tiie 
gossips  of  the  parish,  was,  that  the  minister  was 
very  fond  of  his  young  wife ;  that,  when  he  was 
not  visiting  his  parishioners,  they  were  almost  al- 
ways together,  either  within-doors,  where  he  would 
read  to  her,  or  sit  opposite  to  her  writing  his  ser- 
mon, or  hang  over  her  with  his  back  to  the  httle 
window,  as  she  sat  at  her  piano  and  sang ;  or,  if 
the  evening  were  fine,  outpof-doors,  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  gatden,  sometimes  issuing  at  &ie  little 
white  gate  at  the  end  of  the  farthest  mossy  path, 
and  strolhng  into  the  park  beyond,  at  other  times 
preferring  £e  little  avenue  with  its  shade  of  small 
firs,  and  extending  their  slow  ramble  almost  to 
within  sight  of  the  public  rold. 

Such  was  the  sum  of  the  maid-servant's  observa- 
tions ;  (hat  the  minister  was  very  fond  of  his  young 
wife,  and  that  they  were  almost  always  together. 
Good,  lightsome,  ignorant  soul !  happy  she  to 
whom  that  bending  of  her  master  over  the  sweet 
instrument  of  wonder,  watching  the  white  fingen 
playing  among  the  white  keys,  and  that  glinting  of 
her  mistress'  white  dress  as  she  walked  among  the 
garden  bushes  leaning  on  her  afi^ectionate  husband 'r 
arm,  were  pictures  so  paradisaic!  Alas!  it  was 
far  otherwise.  What  meant  this  yearning  of  one 
heart  towards  another,  wedded  to  it  before  Uod  and 
man  1  Why  this  continued  lovejvlike  longing ;  this 
timid,  doubtful,  tearful  hovering  round  one  whom 
he  had  not  now  to  win ;  who,  fair  as  she  was,  was 
his,  and  only  his,  his  wife,  his  handmaid,  the  night- 
ly partner  of  his  breast?  Why  this  too  protracted 
wooing ;  this  circling  of  two  creatures  round  each 
other  m  mutual  avoidance  and  preoccupation,  who, 
in  the  healthy  course  of  nature,  ought  ere  now  to 
have  been  wedded  together  into  a  true  sphere-unit, 
restful  itself,  and  revolving  only  in  its  own  mild  ra- 
diance? Oh,  how  unfit  these,  with  their  tremulous, 
inquiring,  oA-interchanged  glances— his,  tender  and 
reproachful — hers,  sad,  but  yet  as  with  a  grief 
which  made  the  heart  hard ;  how  unfit  these  for 
their  place  and  circumstances !  Those  shrewd  and 
sun-tanned  reapers  whetting  their  scythes  for  their 
morning's  work,  and  that  hoarse-voiced  fisherman 
calling  to  his  boy  on  the  beach — these,  and  such- 
like, were  the  parishioners  into  whose  strung,  rough 
souls  the  word  of  salvation  was  to  be  dropped,  and 
over  whose  busy  lives  the  watch  was  to  be  kept  by 
that  love-sick  youth  walking  in  garden-paths  by  the 
side  of  that  cold-eyed  beauty.  Oh,  world !  why, 
because  custom  is  venerable,  wilt  thou  hang  up  a 
little  violet-colored  lamp  of  perfqmed  oil,  to  light 
thereby  a  mine  in  which  there  are  deep  chasms,  and 
black  fallen  blocks,  and  dripping  filthy  waters,  and 
sallow  night-plants  growing  from  the  walls  ? 

And  what,  af^er  all,  was  the  cause  of  this  deoep- 
tivo  unrest,  of  which  the  manse  of was  the 
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Was  it  that  there  was  any  inherent  un- 
suitableness  for  each  other,  any  want  of  harmony 
between  the  natures  of  the  two  beings  whom  &te 
had  thus  conjoined  by  a  holy  and  indissoluble  tie  t 
This,  certainly,  did  not  appear,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. No  fitter  were  a  union  between  poetic 
strength  and  music,  than  might  have  seemed  that 
between  the  young  pastor  and  his  wife.  Did  the 
secret  cause,  then,  of  so  much  solicitude  lie  in  the 
absence,  on  either  side,  of  that  affection,  without 
which  marriage  is  a  harsh  adultery  ?  This  were, 
probably,  it  nught  have  seemed,  a  truer  surmise  ; 
nay,  it  was  the  surmise  with  which  the  young  cler- 
gyman himself  (for  too  evidently  he  was  not  the 
party  who  loved  too  little)  would  have  been  found 
by  one  who  could  have  seen  deep  into  him,  to  be 
racking  in  silence  his  sleepless  soul.  That  trou- 
bled, reproachful  glance  at  his  partner's  face,  did  it 
not  seem  to  say,  '^  Lovest  thou  me,  Helen  V  that 
impatience  except  at  her  side,  and  that  restlessness 
even  there,  did  it  not  seem  a  perpetual  interroga- 
tion, a  perpetual  desire?  *'  Oh,  ena  this,  thou  loved 
one ;  dissolve  thyself  for  once  in  womanly  weak- 
ness, twining  thy  soft  arms  round  thv  husband's 
neck,  so  that  henceforth  he  may  waUc  in  manlj 
pride,  nt)  longer  bowing  the  head  before  thee  as  his 
queen  and  life-giver,  but  governing  thee  smilingly, 
as  his  dear,  gentle,  trustful  wife." 

Yet  there  were  no  words  spoken  to  bring  the 
torment  to  a  conclusion  by  eliciting  the  truth.  In 
tlieir  walks  and  tetes-i^ete,  he  was  the  principal 
speaker ;  but  the  themes  which  he  permitted  him- 
self were  away  from  the  main  one — ^flowers,  books, 
a  song  which  pleased  them  both,  her  health,  his 
little  parish-bound  schemes  and  aspirations,  their 
early  interviews  when  they  first  became  known  to 
each  other,  the  fate  of  this  or  that  of  his  or  her 
acquaintances,  and,  above  all,  the  excursion  which 
he  meant  to  make  with  her  to  a  part  of  the  country 
where  she  had  spent  some  months  of  her  girlhood, 
and  of  the  lake  and  mountain  scenery  of  which  she 
entertained  many  happy  recollections.  Such,  so 
far  as  the  mere  matter  went,  were  their  usual  con- 
versations. For  some  time  afler  their  marriage, 
indeed,  it  had  not  been  precisely  so;  there  was 
less  timidity  and  restraint  then ;  he  would  sit  by 
her  and  wind  his  forefinger  in  her  fair  ringlets,  or 
lay  his  head  in  her  lap  and  gaze  into  her  eyes, 
calling  her  his  beauty,  pouting  the  lip  at  her  play- 
fully, reproaching  her  m  half-earnest  for  her  old 
coyness,  her  present  coldness;  but  all  this  had 
ceased^  discontinued  by  degrees ;  a  thorn  had  been 
implanted  in  the  quick  of  his  soul  which  would  not 
bear  touching ;  and  now  his  love,  his  increasing 
fondness,  were  shown  but  in  tones  and  manner. 
Sometimes  the  words  of  caress  rose  to  his  lips  as 
if  to  burst  out,  and  his  arms  tingled  to  enfold  her : 
but  a  look  at  her  smileless  face  and  impassive  form 
made  him  turn  away  heart-saddened,  or  brought 
the  blood  dancing  through  his  throat  in  a  proud  and 
angry  rush.  Sometimes,  agonizdd  by  the  intoler- 
able endurance  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  forcing  himself  into  the  mystery  of  hers,  by 
all  or  any  harshness ;  but  then  his  love  would  ooze 
up  through  his  firmness,  bidding  him  not  be  cruel, 
or  a  temble  presentiment  would  withhold  him  on 
the  brink,  and  drag  him  back  to  his  uncertainty, 
telling  him  it  were  better  thus.  Poor  two  young 
hearts !  this  their  own  affliction  was  all  in  all  to 
them. 

Debarred  from  approaching  the  fatal  subject  with 
her,  the  young  man  was  thrown  back  upon  his  own 
thoughts  for  the  solution  of  what  so  baffled  and 


chilled  him.  *'Wby  is  Helen  thusl"  was  the. 
question  which  in  his  moody  rides  to  visit  this  or 
that  parishioner  on  some  ministerial  errand,  he 
ever  propounded  to  himself  at  the  moment  of  his 
setting  out,  and  which  kept  his  mind  excited  and 
confused  till  he  again  dismounted  at  hb  own  door. 
On  almost  every  such  occasion  the  whole  panorama 
of  his  courtship  used  to  pass  anew  before  him,  from 
the  eveninff,  five  years  before,  which  he  first  spent 
in  his  Helen's  company,  to  the  hour  when,  amid 
weeping  bridesmaids,  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  and 
felt  himself  moving,  as  it  seemed,  along  with  her, 
through  a  lane  of  impeding  sounds  and  outstretched 
aerial  fingers.  He  called  to  mind,  first,  those  dark 
and  wet  winter  nights,  due  to  slumberous  and 
nutritious  Exegesis  at  his  own  fireside,  but  which 
had  found  him  still  a  truant  under  her  window, 
pacing  the  pavement  with  timorous  foot-fall,  watch- 
ing but  for  the  blessing  of  her  shadow  if  it  might 
flit  across  the  blind.  And  then,  how  these  window- 
watchings  had  been  changed  into  visits ;  and  how, 
through  a  long  tangled  avenue  of  hopes,  fears, 
joys,  estrangements,  and  bitter  jealousies,  he  had 
stul  followed  her,  till  he  won  her.  Won  her !  ay, 
but  how?  This  was  the  question  which  came 
again  and  agaui  with  horrible  importunacy  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  his  memory.  That  his  Helen 
had  never  been  to  him  a  sofl  and  yielding  maiden, 
listening,  pleased,  and  eager,  with  downcast  eye- 
lids, as  if  drinking  *in  her  lord's  wisdom,  this  he 
knew ;  but  it  had  been  no  matter  of  solicitude  to 
liim  in  taking  the  step  of  marriage ;  nay,  rather  it 
had  been  a  reason,  a  whimsy,  lying  at  the  root  of 
his  love.  No !  his  Helen  was  no  toy,  to  be  wooed 
languidly  with  smiles  and  half-shut  eyes ;  she  was 
a  queen  exacting  in  her  grace,  it  was  a  pain  of  the 
whole  spirit  to  be  near  her.  Not  to  be  kind  and 
beaming,  but  to  be  stately,  sad,  permissive ;  this 
was  the  Helen  he  loved,  the  Helen  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  so  that  the  very  sound  of  her  name,  the  very 
word  when  written  on  paper,  had  something  in  it 
marble  and  Grecian.  From  the  glances,  the  blushes 
of  such  a  being  to  have  inferred  the  assurance  of , 
affection,  in  this  there  was  indeed  ecstasy  too  great 
for  mortal.  So  once  he  ha{i  reasoned,  spurning  the 
experience  which  ever  and  anon  would  appeal  to 
his  shrewder  part,  suggesting^  that  the  real  Helen 
was  probably  a  daughter  of  Eve,  and  that  it  might 
be  not  her,  but  a  rib  w*arm  from  his  own  side,  and 
made  in  her  likeness,  that  he  was  worshiping. 
Now,  however,  Experience  came  back,  satiric, 
demoniac,  polile,  as  if  with  inquiries  how  he  felt.  ^ 
Oh,  horror!  had  he  accepted  as  evidence  of  a 
woman's  love  marks  and  tokens  which  derived  all 
their  value  from  a  youth's  mistake  as  to  what  it 
was  possible  for  a  woman  tp  be,  which,  had  the 
object  of  his  passion  been  the  incarnate  essence  of 
all  that  was  earnest  and  sorrowful  in  her  sex,  had 
yet  been  too  little?  Those  glances,  blushes,  was 
it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  not  love's,  but 
some  devihsh  counterfeit's,  the  passing  evidences 
in  the  countenance  of  some  indefinable  spasm  of 
the  spirit  at  the  mon.ent?  That  listlessness,  that 
seeming  want  of  interest  in  things  present,  that  so 
beautiful  parting  of  the  lips,  could  they  be,  not,  as 
he  had  imagined  them,  the  native  style  and  expres- 
sion of  a  certain  high  and  raro  order  of  spirit,  but 
mere  womanly  heartrweariness,  which  might  be 
traced  to  a  cause  ? 

Day  afler  day  did  he  rack  himself  thus.  Fain 
would  he  have  settled  in  the  conclusion  that  Helen 
was  unhappy  only  in  her  present  lot,  in  her  removal 
from  her  old  circle,  and  from  the  highly-cultured 
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■ociety  to  which  she  had  been  accostomed.  That 
•he  should  be  8o  would  indeed  have  been  a  bitter 
diBOoVery,  because  it  would  have  shown  him  how 
little  it  Uy  with  him  by  his  love,  or  any  endeavors, 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  those  things  which  she 
regretted ;  because,  in  fact,  it  would  have  revealed 
to  him  that,  shut  up  in  that  spot  of  earth  where 
God  or  his  fate  had  appointed  him,  he  must  labor 
on,  a  lonely  man.  Still,  even  in  this  supposition,  he 
had  hope  for  her,  that  time,  with  its  all-smoothing, 
hand,  might  smooth  this  roughness  also.  And  oh, 
how  gladly  would  he  have  taken  refuse  in  this 
conclusion,  with  all  its  misery,  and  hid  his  face  in 
it,  80  that  he  could  but  shut  out  from  his  view  the 
alternative  which  waited  for  him,  as  with  dragon- 
mouth !  "His  Helen — she  loved  another!"  The 
thought  would  come;  and,  as  it  came,  through 
love,  through  natural  kindliness,  through  proiea- 
sional  habit  of  spirit,  and  whatever  of  truer  Chris- 
tian grace  there  was  in  him,  the  black  blood  would 
come  rushing,  boiling,  till  his  veins,  filled  with  the 
fi3ndish  fluid,  were  stiffened  like  cordage  in  his 
body,  and  he  stood,  that  clear-souled  youth,  his 
throat  swollen  with  rage,  and  his  face  gnashed  and 
disshrivelled  into  the  scowl  of  a  Judas.  Oh,  but 
was  it  possible  1  Granted  that  his  infatuation,  his 
blindness,  might  have  led  him  to  such  a  horrid 
issue  as  this  blasted  wedlock,  could  she,  this 
woman,  who  was  at  least  well-born  and  honorable, 
liave  so  foully  deceived  himi  Ah!  who  could 
tell  ?  Who  knew  what  heart- weariness  and  sore 
Imperious  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  maiden, 
might  not  bring  about  or  acquiesce  in,  where  there 
was  such  importunacy,  and  such  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  lover  1  And  softening  down  again 
under  the  gentler  thought,  the  tears  would  begin  to 
flow,  and  he  would  hurry  through  the  *air  as  if 
revelling  in  rapid  motion. 

There  was  one  of  his  old  lover  recollections 
which  would  come  up  now,  as  if  there  were  a 
special  and  unknown  sigaiflcance  in  it.  Once,  nq^ 
long  after  his  first  becoming  acquainted  with  Helen, 
he  had  chanced,  by  the  merest  accident,  to  heai: 
a  little  anecdote  relating  to  her  infancy,  which 
charmed  him  in  quite  a  peculiar  manner.  When 
she  was  little  more  than  two  years  of  age  she  used 
to  have  for  her  playmate  a  cousin,  not  much  older 
than  herself,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  and  one 
of  whose  roguish  amusements  during  a  summer 
they  spent  together  in  the  same  country-house  was 
to  lead  her  out  to  a  small,  clear  stream  which  ran 
near,  where,  placing  her,  grave  little  maiden,  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  he  would  push  her,  in  the  most 
indefatigable  manner,  further  in,  so  as  to  make  her 
wet  her  feet.  By  some  silly  trick  of  the  imagina- 
tion, this  baby-anecdote  had  not  only  pleased  him 
beyond  measure  at  the  moment,  but  had  painted 
itself  a  sweet^^olored  miniature  in  his  memory. 
His  Helen,  a  fair-haired  little  beauty,  with  mild 
appealing  eyes,  suffering  herself  to  be  pushed  into 
the  water,  became  thereafter  one  of  his  favorite 
jwrtraits  of  her.  There  was  this  material  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  reality  and  the  fancy- 
painting,  that  the  part  performed  by  the  roguish 
oousin  m  the  former  was  represented  as  performed 
by  himself  in  the  latter.  So  completely  was  this 
the  case,  and  so  favorite  an  occupatiot.  was  it  with 
him  to  contemplate  the  picture  he  had  drawn  of  his 
infant  Helen,  that  it  had  actually  become  a  sort  of 
hallucination  with  him  that  he  had  been  Helen's 
pUkjmate  in  childhood,  her  little  beau,  her  purveyor 
of  apples,  her  defender  against  the  watch-oog ;  and 
the  person  of  the  consin  had  paased  completely  out 


of  view,  dismissed  unceremoniously  into  mere  shade 
and  obscurity.  Indeed,  so  little  space  had  the 
existence  of  the  cousin  taken  in  his  mind,  that  he 
had  never  inquired  further  concerning  him,  and  had 
only  chanced  on  one  occasion  to  learn  that  a  cousin 
of  Helen's,  who,  he  supposed,  was  the  same,  had 
obtained  a  conmiission,  and  gone  out  with  his  regi- 
ment to  India. 

In  those  sad,  retrospective  moods  of  the  young 
clergyman,  that  resolute  digging  in  the  past  to  find 
the  root  of  his  present  bitterness,  the  pet  anecdote 
of  his  infant  Helen  did  not  fail  to  turn  up,  nor  the 
picture  his  fancy  had  painted  of  it  to  come  again 
vividly  before  him.  By  some  perverse  freak, 
however,  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  always  a 
sycophant  in  his  mind  of  the  growing  feeling,  the 
picture  would  no  longer  present  itself  precis^y  as 
It  used  to  be.  It  was  larger  in  size,  no  longer  a 
miniature,  but  a  canvass  picture  ;  and  there  was  an 
alteration  in  one  of  the  principal  figures.  There 
was  still  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  little  beauty  at 
the  edge  of  the  brook,  but  he  no  longer  recognized 
his  own  features  in  the  bov-shapc  that  stood  by  her. 
Somehow,  it  seemed  as  if'^the  loug-forgotten  cousin 
had  come  forward  out  of  the  dim  background  and 
resumed  his  place ;  while  the  other  figure,  detach- 
ing itself  from  the  oicture  altogether,  but  still  facing 
it  wistfully,  seemea  to  recede  ^om  it  into  the  hither- 
space,  dilating  and  approaching  in  reverse  perspec- 
tive, till  it  ended  in — himself. 

There  was  no  reason  in  all  this ;  nor  did  it 

{>roduce  any  additional  pain  in  the  mean  time,  or 
ead  to  any  crisis  of  feeling.  The  understanding 
remained  busy,  restless,  and  without  clue  as 
before ;  only  a  vague,  shadowy  sense  of  somethinjf 
found  out,  hupg  before  the  imagination.  As  with 
a  fleet  at  sea,  so  with  his  mind ;  certain  faculties 
seemed  to  have  shot  forward  in  the  chase  far  beyond 
the  horizon  of  the  rest ;  and  these,  the  object  of 
pursuit  having  been  descried,  were  now  waiting  till 
the  whole  should  come  up,  that  the  shock  of  jsc- 
tion  might  commence.  Towards  his  wife,  accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding"  the  distraction  within,  his 
demeanor  was  still  the  same,  tender,  silently 
reproachful,  sad.  Still  the  same  walks,  the  same 
conversations,  the  same  fondness  gushing  through 
restraint.  The  only  perceptible  effect  produced  on 
his  behavior  as  yet,  by  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  was  a  certain  hawk-like  sharpness,  foreign  to 
his  nature,  with  which  he  began  to  watch  her 
movements.  Every  flitting  expression  of  counte- 
nance, every  flush  of  the  cheek,  every  word  spoken, 
was  now  noted  and  put  to  the  question  ;  «ind,  if  she 
but  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  he  would  feel  him- 
self rise  involuntarily  to  follow  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  inquisitive  eagerness 
fastened  upon  a  special  incident.  They  were  walk- 
ing, as  wont,  in  the  park  beyond  the  garden,  one 
eveninff,  when  the  unusual  sound  of  a  born,  blown 
probably  by  some  gamekeeper  making  his  round  in 
the  woods,  was  heard  at  a  distance.  The  blast 
was  clear  and  prolonged,  and  the  young  man 
stopped  and  was  listening  for  its  repetition,  when 
he  felt  his  companion's  arm  tremble  violently,  and, 
turning  round  on  the  instant,  he  perceived  that  her 
face  had  assumed  that  keen,  tremulous,  alarmed 
look,  which,  as  the  one  marked  variation  from  her 
habitual  expression  of  langnid  repose,  always  so 
strangely  aiTected  him.  His  impulse  was  to  sup- 
port her,  to  soothe  her ;  but  ere  he  could  obey  it, 
some  thought  stung  him,  and  with  a  start,  and  a 
ha]f-«tifled  exclamation,  he  fell  into  silence,  and 
walked  on  by  her  side  gnawing  his  lip,  and  mnsing 
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deeply.  That  look — ^that  Helen  look,  as  he  had 
learnt  in  hia  fondness  to  call  it,  often  as  he  had 
obserred  it,  and  winced  under  it,  it  seemed  as  if 
then  for  the  first  time  he  had  penetrated  its  mean- 
ing. A  door  was,  as  it  were,  opened,  through 
which  a  thousand  detached  recollections  rusli^ 
into  his  mind,  and  fiUed  it  with  the  flaah  of  their 
explosion— how  sensitive  his  Helen  was  to  all 
impressions  of  war  and  adventure ;  how  the  chance 
sight  of  anjTthing  scarlet  through  the  trees  would 
excite  her ;  and  how  she  wouldever  listen,  as  with 
quiverin?  noetiil,  to  a  martial  description  or  the  nar- 
rative of  a  soldierly  deed.  All  at  that  moment 
•eemed  plain  to  him,  and  he  walked  on  harshly  and 
mechanically  as  if  by  the  side  of  a  stranger. 

For  several  dajrs  the  incident  of  the  bugle-blast 
could  not  be  dismissed  from  his  mind.  It  retained 
at  first  all  the  horrible  importance  which  his 
thoughts  had  assigned  it,  but  ere  long  he  began  to 
reflect  how  fantastic  was  his  whole  mode  of  con- 
struing snch  a  circumstance.  What  corroboration 
wad  there  in  the  whole  history  of  his  acquaintance- 
ship with  Helen  for  this  his  so  subtle  conclusion  t 
During  the  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  first 
he  met  her,  had  not  the  succession  of  her  feelinn 
with  regard  to  him  been  the  main  thread  of  her  life, 
as  his  love  for  her  had  been  of  his  ?  had  she  not 
surrendered  to  him  at  last,  with  tears  and  virgin 
blushes!  and  was  he  now  to  conjure  up  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  long  past  a  violent  figment  to  undo 
ain  No!  his  Helen,  unhappy  as  it  too  evidently 
appeared  she  was,  might  indeed  be  recurring  in 
memory  to  the'  past,  but  with  no  such  specific 
regret  as  his  fancy  had  been  persuading  him.  And 
that  she  should  not  be  ao  happy  in  the  present, 
what  wonder !  How  could  he,  a  poor,  wildly  vary- 
ing youth,  not  sufficient  for  himself,  absorb,  and 
h(Md  the  spirit  of  a  creature  so  noble  ;  how  could 
die,  fitted  by  nature  and  culture  for  a  far  other  des- 
tiny, accommodate  herself  to  a  life  so  humble  and 
uniform  as  she  must  lead  with  him?  And  in  this 
new  access  of  fondness  he  would  reenact  the  lover, 
gaze  into  her  face,  bend  before  her  in  spirit,  and 
sigh  for  his  own  unworthiness.     . 

Not  long  was  it  to  last  thus.  On  a  Thursday 
evening  (it  was  now  early  September)  they  were 
sitting  at  tea— pen,  ink,  and  the  half-finished  man- 
uscript of  his  Sunday's  sermon  \ying  on  the  table 
before  hhn,  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  the  tray 
^when  a  message  was  brought  him  from  one  of 
his  parishioners  who  was  thought  to  be  dying,  and 
wished  to  see  him.  As  the  distance  was  not  so 
ffieat  but  that  he  might  walk,  and  be  back  before 
It  was  very  dark,  he  did  not  order  his  horse  to  be 
saddled,  but,  hastily  drinking  his  tea,  set  out  on 
foot.  He  soon  reached  the  cottage  where  the  sick 
man  lay.  He  was  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  ; 
but  his  frame  had  been  Mrong,  his  illness  was  sud- 
den, and  it  was  painful  to  see  how  he  still  dung  to 
life,  and  despainngly  looked  to  the  bystanders,  as 
if  they  could  help  him  and  would  not.  When  the 
young  clergyman  entered  and  approached  his  bed, 
the  old  man  seemed  to  conceive  an  immediate  hope, 
and  grew  calm,  as  if  he  had  now  one  by  him  who, 
in  virtue  of  his  sacred  office,  had  an  interest  with 
Death,  and  could  extend  him  some  protection.  All 
the  more  terrible  was  it,  when  the  other  inmates  of 
the  cottage  withdrew  from  the  room  and  left  them 
together,  for  the  young  clergyman  to  do  what  in 
such  circumstances  is  considered  the  clergyman's 
duty,  and  smooth  the  dying  pillow.  Smooth  the 
dying  pillow !  O  phrase !  0  mockery !  There, 
on  a  bed  of  pam  lay  an  old  grey-headed  man,  whose 


strongest  feeling  m  all  hk  liie  was  this  last  one  of 
unwillingness  to  die;  and,  clasped  in  his  hard 
brown  hand,  were  the  soft  lingers  of  a  youth,  from 
whose  lips,  ripe  with  nothing  but  the  touch  of  love, 
were,  expected  those  words  which  should  calm  ths 
soul  of  the  sufiferer,  cheer  him  with  a  crimson 
glimpse  beyond  the  dark  valley,  and  make  his  last 
moments  still  and  peaceful.  O  world!  little 
knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  committest  thy  trusts ! 
That,  when  a  hoary,  hard-compacted  sinner  lay 
down  to  die,  a  sick-hearted  youth  should  be  sum- 
moned from  tea  to  see  him,  like  a  surgeon  with  his 
instruments  I 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  scene  which  he  had 
been  called  to  witness,  and  in  which  he  was  pain- 
fully conscious  how  unred  was  the  part  which  he 
had  been  acting,  the  young  clergyman  left  the  sick 
man's  cottage  and  commenced  bis  walk  home.  A 
cool  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  harsh,  half-super- 
stitious feeling  which  he  carried  with  him  from  the 
chamber  of  death,  gradually  softened  in  the  twi- 
light into  something  more  pure  and  calm,  so  that 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  path  by  the  side  of 
the  planting,  his  wonted  thoughts  began  to  steal  in. 
At  every  step  along  the  path  lus  heart  became  fuller 
of  them.  Ixn:  the  sweet  associations  of  that  Son- 
day  morning  when  he  conveyed  his  new-made  bride 
for  the  first  time  along  that  path  to  church,  came 
coyly  wreathing  themselves  round  his  affection  ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  at  that  point  of  the  path 
where,  standing  by  the  little  wicket,  his  Helen  had 
got  her  first  timid  glimpse  of  her  rustic  admirers 
assembled  at  the  church-door,  and  from  which  he 
could  now  see  his  own  home  and  hers  lying  grey 
and  silvery  beneath,  he  could  no  longer  contain  his 
emotions,  but  smiled,  and  muttered  to  himself,  and 
bounded  from  stone  to  stone.  Ah  !  he  would  has- 
ten home  ;  he  should  find  Helen  seated  alone  wait- 
ing his  return ;  he  would  sit  doWn  by  her,  draw 
her  to  him  more  endearingly  than  ever,  tell  her  all 
his  thoughts,  his  fears,  his  absurd  anxieties,  and 
veceive  in  return,  as  she  looked  at  him  through  her 
wet  eyelashes  and  hid  her  fully  yielded  love  in  his 
bosom,  the  over-payment  of  a  second  bridal.  Ah ! 
this  was  to  be  the  evening  of  his  highest  joy,  his 
reconciliation  with  his  beloved ! 

With  a  heart  soothed  by  these  anticipations  and 
purposes,  the  young  man  traversed  the  avenue, 
opened  his  garden  door,  trod  lightly  along  the 
gravel-walk,  glancing  upwards  at  the  little  window, 
which  he  perceived  to  be  yet  unllghted,  and  entered 
the  manse.  Ascending  the  stairs,  and  pushing 
noiselessly  the  half-open  drawing-room  door,  he 
approached  his  wife,  whom  he  was  surprised  to  see 
seated  so  late  at  her  usual  afternoon  seat  near  the 
window,  her  forehead  resting  on  the  piano-board. 
It  was  evident  she  was  not  aware  that  he  had  en- 
tered. He  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  a  distinct  sob  which  proceeded  from 
her.  Alarmed,  he  hurried  to  her  side  ;  she  started, 
raised  her  head,  and,  in  the  act  of  shrinking  away 
towards  the  scanty  light  of  the  window,  presented 
to  his  shocked  and  bewildered  look  her  hair  hang- 
ing all  loose  and  parted,  and  her  eyes  red  and 
weeping. 

**  Helen  !  Helen  ! "  he  cried  in  horror, "  what  is 
this?"  So  sajring,  he  advanced  his  hand  to  her 
side  ;  but  as  she  perceived  the  gesture,  she  shud- 
dered, sprang  up,  and  extending  her  arm  so  as  to 
separate  them,  exclaimed  with    hysteric    ea^er- 


**  Touch  me  not."     Then,  suddenly  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  sobbed  in  faint  accents. 
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"  Oh,  HaarjTt  fou  aie  too  good;  I  kftVBwamgBd 
yoo  ;  God  forgive  me ;  I  am  wietchod !" 

The  youth  stood  doom-stnick ;  he  moved  not ; 
he  apoke  not;  ooly  after  some  minotes  weie  one 
or  two  eonTulaions  audible.  Then,  after  a  long 
paoae,^8lowly,  and  in  a  voice  of  startling  hoaiae- 
neas,  as  if  each  word  were  a  clock-beat— 

*'  Yon  mean  yon  do  not  love  me." 

Ko  answer  came ;  he  waited  for  it  long ;  then, 
the  silence  stiU  continuing,  made  one  or  two  paces, 
and  again  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dim  room. 
What  passed  in  the  young  man's  mind  in  those 
awful  moments,  only  God  knew ;  it  seemed,  how- 
ever, that  the  result  was  a  profound  calmness,  for, 
turning  round  at  length,  he  walked  towards  the 
mantelpiece  and  rang  the  bell. 

»•  Lights!"  said  he  to  the  servant  when  she  en- 
tered. 

The  servant  brought  in  candles,  and  was  retir- 
ing, when  he  said— 

"  We  shall  have  worship  earlier  to-night ;  you 
may  come  up." 

Remoring  the  large  Bible  from  a  side  table,  and 
placing  it  in  fiont  of  her  master's  chair,  the  girl 
went  out.  Reappearing  soon  with  her  two  fellow- 
servants,  the  three  seated  themselves  as  usual  on 
the  chairs  which  stood  near  the  door,  with  their 
'BOdes  in  their  hands,  ready  to  turn  to  the  chapter 
whidi  the  minister  should  name.  Meanwhile,  the 
young  wife  retained  her  seat  by  the  small  window, 
towaras  whkh  she  directed  her  face,  so  as  to  be 
hid.  Mechanically  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
volume  before  him,  the  youth  singled  out  the  first 
short  paalm  that  struck  his  eye,  and  read  it  aloud. 
Then  Kneeling  down,  while  the  others  did  the  same,, 
he  uttered  a  brief  prayer,  consisting  of  httlo  be- 
sides those  few  formal  thanksgivings  for  the  mer- 
cies of  the  day,  and  petitions  for  rest  and  protection 
through  the  night,  with  which  it  was  his  habit 
always  to  condude  the  evening  worship.  This 
ofer,  the  servants  rose  and  withdrew. 

*'  The  minister  has  been  unco'  short  the  nicht,  I 
think,  Tibby,"  said  the  boy  to  the  maid-servant, 
as  they  descended  the  stairs. 

**  It 's  little  mair  than  nine  o  clock,"  replied 
Tibby.     "  We '}]  hae  time  to  read  out  yon  story." 

And  down  they  went  to  the  glowing  kitchen, 
where,  seated  on  stools  in  the  chimnev-comer, 
they  were  soon  deep  in  a  tale  of  awful  doinffs  in 
an  old  Gothic  castle,  where  in  the  night-time  doors 
slammed  mysteriously  in  the  dark  corridor,  and 
cries  of  a  woman  in  distress  were  heard,  and  the 
shields  on  the  vralls  resounded  as  if  smitten  by  an 
unseen  hand. 

The  young  clergyman  ai<d  his  wife  were  again 
alone.  He  approached  her ;  and  as,  alarmed  by 
the  onnatural  calmness  of  his  manner,  she  seemed 
to  regard  the  movement  with  a  dubious  and  shrink- 
ing look,  he  said — 

''Do  not  fear  your  husband,  Helen."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  '*  Helen,  I  am  a  clergyman,  a  pro- 
fessed servant  of  God ;  we  will  go  and  bow  our- 
selves before  Him;  who  knows  what  may  hap- 
pen?" 

Extinguishing  one  of  the  lights,  he  took  the 
other  and  vreat  towards  the  door.  She  rose  and 
followcSI  him ;  and  they  proceeded  together  to  their 
chamber.  There  he  took  her  hand,  and  still  hold- 
ing it  in  his,  they  knelt  down  together  at  the  bed- 
side. 

'*  O  Father,"  he  at  length  began  in  a  broken 
voioey  '*  look  down,  on  Thy  son  and  daughter  here 
befose  Thee,  who  have  none  to  go  to  bat  Thee. 


Wefliewnldied,OGod;  Thoaknowestall.  is 
Thy  ezistenoe  the  woes  of  ages  make  not  one 
pang.  And  we  are  but  two  poor  young  hearts ; 
only  two  out  of  so  many.  Yet,  O  God,  we  are 
alive  now;  all  else  is  unknown  to  us;  this  little 
moment  of  time  is  all  we  have.    Take  it  not  away, 

0  God.  O  Thou  infinite  Spirit  of  the  uniterse, 
if  from  afar  Thou  canst  gather  Thyself  and  listen 
to  a  voice  like  a  man  of  flesh,  hear  and  pity  us. 
Bend,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  0  Thou  Ruler  of  spirits, 
the  heart  of  this  Thy  daoght^  towards  me,  so  thai 
yet  she  may  love  me.  If  not,  if  Thou  hast  other- 
wise determined—" 

He  could  say  no  further ;  sobs  choked  him ;  and, 
starting  up,  he  flung  himself  into  a  seat,  his  head 
resting  on  the  back,  while  in  a  paroxysm  of  wild 
fury  and  grief  these  broken  words  escaped  throu^ 
his  closed  teeth, "  God — Helen — Prayer — a  skeptic, 
and  a  priest!"  Aftaid,  pale,  speechless,  tearless 
theyoung^wife  stood  by. 

There  was  little  rest  that  night  in  that  once  dear 
room.  From  one  of  those  snatohes  of  horrid  slum- 
ber into  which  he  had  at  length  fallen,  and  from 
which  he  was  ever  and  anon  roused  by  his  own  ach- 
ing eye-sockete,  the  young  clergyman  awoke  to  find 
it  clear  morning.  Through  the  leaves  of  the  pear- 
tree  which  shaded  the  window,  the  sunshine  came 
streaming  in;  and  outside  the  birds  were  heard 
chirping  about  the  eaves.  His  eye  wandered  through 
the  room,  a  few  hours  ago  the  lighted  scene  of  so 
much  noisy  misery,  now  wearing  its  quiet,  disar- 
ranged morning  look.  Raising  himself  on  his  elbow, 
he  gazed  at  the  sleeper  by  hu  side.  Her  face  was 
slightly  flushed ;  her  under  eyelids,  swept  by  their 
fair  lashes,  wore  the  veiny  hue  which  follows  weep- 
ing ;  the  breath  went  and  came  softly  through  her 
parted  Ups ;  and  her  light  hair  overspread  her  neck 
and  pillow  in  long  loose  ringlets.  Her  sleep  was 
gentle  and  profound.  He  g^ed  long  at  the  uncon- 
scious breaUier,  never  more  lovely  than  at  this  mo- 
ment of  sweet  repose  afler  sorrow.  "My  poor 
Helen!"  he  at  length  said;  and  bending  down 
kissed  her  lips.  Faintly  she  upheaved  her  two 
blue  windows,  still  sleeping;  then,  as  they  shut 
again,  a  frown  or  expression  of  pain  passed  over 
her  countenance ;  and  she  turned  her  cheek  to  the 

EiUow  with  a  sigh .  '*  Even  in  sleep  she  hates  me, " 
e  said,  tremulously.  "Oh,  Helen !"  He  rose, 
dressed  himself,  all  save  his  hat,  which  was  not  in 
the  room,  and  went  out  while  she  still  slept.  No 
one  was  astir  in  the  mansie.  Unlocking  the  door, 
he  walked  into  the  open  air,  out  at  the  garden-gate, 
and  on  and  on.  Striking  out  of  the  avenue  into  a 
path  through  a  field  on  the  left,  he  traversed  the 
field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  over  a  paling 
to  reach  a  cross  way  which  bounded  it,  when  a  man 
who  was  cutting  tun  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank 
raised  his  head,  and,  evidently  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  clergyman  abroao  at  such  an 
hour  and  in  such  a  guiae,  saluted  him  by  discontin- 
uing his  work  and  touching  his  bonnet.  The  vouth 
nodded,  but  did  not  speak ;  and  the  man  gazed  with 
no  little  astonishment  afler  him,  till  a  swell  of  the 
ground  hid  him  firom  view. 

About  a  mile  from  the  manse  of  — ^-,  and  at  a 
part  of  the  coast  not  much  frequented,  the  sea 
formed  a  small  bight  among  the  rocks,  which, 
although  the  shore  in  general  was  jagged  and  rocky » 
were  1^  higher,  and  flung  together  in  more  roman- 
tic shapes  tmin  at  any  other  part.  One  spot  in  this 
core,  especially,  vras  celebrated  for  its  vnld  and  dis- 
mal grandeur.    This  was  where  the  surge,  after 

1  dashing  against  many  outer  shelves  and  ftu^-projeet- 
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ing  nuMaes  of  rock,  rushed  through  a  narrow  open- 
iske  into  a  circular  pool  or  pot  of  unknown  depth, 
where  at  high  tide  ihe  water,  with  a  peculiar  pur- 
ple-groen  tinge,  plashed  lazily  against  the  sides  of 
the  cliflf,  but  at  ]ow  tide  might  be  heard  roaring 
through  a  cavern  which  went  far  into  the  rock 
beneath  water-mark.  From  this  pool,  which  from 
time  immemorial  had-  borne  the  name  of  Brownie's 
Pot,  the  cliif  rose  sheer  on  all  sides  to  an  immense 
height,  jutting  out  here  and  there  into  a  few  white 
and  sphntery  abruptnesses,  about  which  the  sea- 
luids  incessantly  flew.  Above,  from  the  land  side, 
a  soft  carpat  of  grass  spread  almost  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff;  and  the  main  point  with  thQ  few  tourists 

who  visited  the  parish  of was  to  stand  or  recline 

on  this  carpet  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  precipice, 
some  time  after  low  water,  and  hearken,  with  the 
wide  seabord  in  view,  to  the  thundering  of  the  tide 
into  the  Brownie's  cave  beneath. 

It  was  in  the  direction  of  Brownie's  Cave  that 
the  man  cutting  turf  saw  the  minister  of  the  parish 


of — ^  walk  without  his  hat  on  the  long-remem- 
bered morning  of  the  6th  of  September,  18 — . 
That  afternoon  the  body  of  the  youn^  clergyman 
was  found  floating  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  m  Brownie's 
Pot.  It  was  brought  out  with  some  difficulty,  and 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  house.  The  coun;tenanoe 
was  much  distorted,  and  thero  was  a  deep  gash  on 
the  right  temple.  The  corpse  was  privately  buried 
before  morning,  in  a  grave  dug  among  the  hemlock- 
stalks,  close  by  the  wall,  in  an  unoccupied  comer 
of  the  churohyaid,  where  the  sexton  used  to  throw 
his  broken  pieces  of  coffin. 

The  widowed  young  wife  returned  to  the  city 
from  which  she  had  come.  And  the  sun  shone  on 
that  parish,  and  the  linnet  sang,  and  the  sea  beat 
against  the  rocks,  and  men  ploughed  the  land  and 
whistled ;  nevertheless,  it  remained  from  that  hour 
overshadowed  with  a  fear  and  a  mystery,  and  the 
gusts  of  night  swept  aye  mournfully  over  it,  for 
that  there  the  Iiord  had  done  a  Jerrible  thing,  and 
an  immature  young  soul  had  rushed  upon  its  doom. 


THE   YOUNG   SOLDIER  S   FUNERAL. 

Written  on  the  Death  of  a    Oidet  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  1826. 

BT  CHARLOTTE   ELIZABETH. 

Young  comrade,  rest,  thy  short  campaign 

Is  closed  ere  yet  thou  saw'st  thy  foe, 
Death  striding  o'er  this  peaceful  plain 
With  giant  sweep,  hath  laid  thee  low. 

Our  bugle's  note 

Shall  vainly  float 
Around  thy  dwelling,  dark  and  drear. 

Nor  martial  tone. 

Nor  plaintive  moan 
May  waken  thy  unconscious  ear. 

Our  ranks  we  form,  but  thou  no  more 

May'st  hold  thy  wonted  station  there ; 
Relentless  was  the  hand  that  tore 
The  flow'ret  from  our  young  parterre. 
Terrific  king, 
Thou  cam'st  to  bring 
An  embassy  of  fear  and  gloom, 
And  round  the  dead. 
With  solemn  tread 
Conduct  us  to  thy  throne — the  tomb. 

The  blazon'd  banner  floating  wide. 

The  white  plume  dancing  o'er  his  crest. 
Less  buoyant  in  their  waving  pride 
Than  that  young  eye  and  bounding  breast 
The  polished  brow 
Is  darkened  now. 
The  parent's  ever  darling  theme ; 
*  And  dawnings  bright 

Of  glory's  light, 
Have  vanished  as  a  morning  dream. 

Now  lead  the  sad  procession  on, 

Young  comrade,  we  attend  thee  yet ; 
Few  fleeting  days  have  come  and  gone 
Since  here  thy  bounding  step  we  met, 

Ours  is  me  sigh. 

The  brimful  eye ; 
Nor  will  the  manlier  heart  disdain 

With  warrior  tear 

To  grace  thy  bier, 
Thy  last  slow  progress  o'er  the  plain, 


Yet  ere  we  part  a  lesson  give 

In  the  mute  eloquence  of  death. 
And  bid  thy  young  survivors  live, 
As  pensioners  of  fleeting  breath ; 
O,  bid  us  look 
To  Him  who  broke 
The  fetter,  and  redeem'd  the  prey. 
Who  died  to  save, 
And  from  the  grave 
Its  boasted  conquest  rent  away. 
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EVENING    LANDSCAPE. 
FROM   THE  GERMAN    OF  MATTRISSON. 

The  grove  is  bright 

With  golden  light ; 
The  ruins  of  Walburg  amid  the  wood 
Are  lighted  up  by  the  magic  flood. 

Glistens  the  ocean 

Without  a  motion ; 
The  fisherman's  boat,  like  a  gentle  swan, 
To  his  home  in  the  distant  isle  glides  on. 

Silvery  sand 

Sparkling  on  strand : 
Clouds  over  the  ocean's  surface  go, 
These  of  bright  roso— those  of  paler  glow* 

In  gold  enthroned. 

Yet  rudely  crowned. 
Tottering  reed  of  the  foreland  so  steep. 
The  vrings  of  the  sea  wildly  over  thee  sweep. 

In  leafy  glade 

Of  forest  shade 
Is  the  anchorite's  moss-grown  humble  cell. 
With  his  gaiden,  and  bower,  and  fountain's  swell. 

The  ocean's  glow 

Is  paler  now, 
And  dimmer  becomes  the  magic  flood  ' 
O'er  the  luins  of  Walburg  amid  the  wood. 

The  grove  is  bright 

With  full  moon's  light ; 
Spirit  voices  the  valley  are  hovering  o'er,- 
Around  the  heroes  of  times  of  yore. 
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HAIR-LOYE. 

"  There  seems  a  Iots  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead ; 
It  is  the  gentlest,  yet  the  stroneest  thread 
Of  our  frail  plant — a  blossom  from  the  tree, 
Sarriring  the  proud  trunk."— Lsxgb  Hunt. 

DuRiNo  a  late  excursion  to  the  sea  aide  we  were 
atrttck  with  the  appearance  of  a  wide-mouthed,  old- 
fitahioned  glass  bottle,  placed  upon  the  mantelshelf 
of  the  humble  sleeping  apartment  it  was  our  fate  to 
occupy  for  one  night  only,  ere  we  passed  on  to  gayer 
scenes.  The  contents  of  the  said  bottle  puzaded  us 
not  a  little,  just  at  first,  to  decipher ;  consisting,  as 
we  presently  found  ont,  of  sereral  pieces  of  human 
hair,  of  divers  shades  and  colors,  not  bnuded,  but 
each  tied  singly  together  with  a  piece  of  thread,  or 
faded  riband,  to  which  a  small  slip  of  paper  was 
attached  bearing  a  name  on  it.  But  some  of  them 
were  sadly  discolored  from  age,  and  not  being  writ- 
ten very  legibly  at  first,  almost  wholly  obliterated. 
We  remembered.just  glancing  at  it  the  night  before, 
and  taking  it  for  some  curious  specimens  of  moss  or 
searweed,  and  were  still  looking  with  some  interest 
on  these  newly-discovered  relics,  when  our  simple 
hostess  entered  the  room.  She  was  surprised  to 
see  us  already  up  and  dressed ;  and  upon  our  turning 
the  conversation  to  the  object  which  we  still  held  in 
our  hands,  told  us  that  it  was  her  children's  hair. 

"Bat  you  will  laugh  at  my  old  country  fashions." 

"  No,  indeed,"  was  the  eager  reply. 

"  Let  me  see,"  continued  the  old  woman,  encour- 
aged by  our  evident  interest  in  the  subject,  "  there 
ought  to  be  nine  of  them.  First,  there  was  Tom, 
the  grey-headed  man  who  drove  you  hither.  Ah, 
YOU  would  not  think,  to  look  at  him  now,  that  his 
hair  was  once  so  black  and  shining.  He  was  a 
handsome  youth,  was  Tom,  ktst  like  his  poor  father  I 
but  time,  and  sorrow,  and  poverty,  work  great 
changes !  Then  came  George,  who  died  abroad  of 
the  fever.  And  little  Walter,-^nothing  would  do 
but  he  must  be  a  sailor  also ;  but  he  never  came 
back  from  his  first  voyage.  Then  there  was  Mary 
and  Susan,  twins,  and  so  much  alike  that  people 
used  to  be  puzzled  to  tell  them  apart ;  but  Susan's 
hair  was  a  shade  darker.  Well,  she  died  too ;  and 
poor  Mary  pined  and  pined  away  until  she  grew  to 
a  mere  shadow,  and  then  followed  her ;  they  do  say 
that  twins  seldom  survive  each  other.  Next  was 
Hetty — ^no,  that's  not  it.  I  can't  make  out  the 
names  very  clearly,  but  I  know  Hetty's  hair ;  it 
was  like  threads  of  gold — we  never  see  such  hair 
now-a-days !  Ah,  that 's  my  poor  Hetty's !  but  not 
so  bright  and  sonny !  The  ladies  used  to  stop  me 
in  the  street  to  admire  Hetty's  hair,  and  they  all 
said  she  was  too  beautiful  to  live  long.  Grod's  will 
be  done !  It  is  a  weary  world  for  one  like  her,  so 
good  and  gentle ;  and,  doubtless.  He  took  her 
away  in  His  love  from  the  evil  to  come." 

The  aged  woman  paused  in  her  simple  revela- 
tions ;  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  we  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  us,  help  weeping  too.  Hetty 
had,  it  seems,  been  the  mother's  darling— -her 
**  summer  child,"  as  Frederica  Bremer  would  have 
said. 

"Then  there  is  Kate;  she  married  a  soldier 
when  she  was  but  sixteen ,  and  went  abroad  with 
him.  But  it  is  so  long  now  since  we  have  heard 
anything  of  her,  that  she  may  be  dead  also  before  this 
— she  was  never  very  strong,  poor  child !  Next 
came  Robert,  married  too,  and  hving  near  London, 
but  badly  off.  And  Bessie,  my  merry  little  Bessie ! 
-^le  comfort  of  my  old  age !    Hack!  dieiaimg- 


ing  now  like  a  bird!— bins  her!  Bot  ahell  be 
leaving  mo  before  long,  I  suppoee!  Ah,  well, 
please  God  we  shall  all  meet  together  in  heaven  V* 

For  some  moments  neither  spoke,  while  the  sing^ 
ing  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  presently  ihm- 
wuds  Bessie's  bright  young  face  appeared  at  tlie 
entrance,  to  tell  us  that  breakfast  was  readv. 

**  I'm  afraid  I  have  wearied  you,"  said  the  old 
woman,  as  she  put  back  the  bottle  reverently  into 
its  accustomed  place. 

We  assured  her  with  truth  that  such  had  not 
been  the  case ;  but  felt  sad,  nevertheless  to  Uiink 
how  the  families  of  the  poor,  ay,  and  the  rich  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  come  to  be  divided  and  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  the  world .  And  what  a  sweet 
fancy  was  that  hair-love,  which  kept  alive  the 
remembrance  of  each  in  the  widowed  heart  of  their 
aged  parent!  Many  a  sad  and  truthful  reminia- 
cenoe,  heard  and  experienced  years  ago,  ^Iden 
links  in  the  chain  of  memory  and  association, 
come  back  with  the  recollection  of  that  old  relb> 
bottle. 

There  was  a  pale,  quiet-eyed  ^1,  governess  in  a 
family  with  which  we  were  once  mtimate,  who  used 
to  be  very  kind  to  us  children,  and  let  us  rummage 
her  bag  of  embroidery  silks,  or  set  her  cotton-box 
*'  to  rights,"  as  we  termed  it,  just  whenever  it  suit- 
ed us,  and  seemed  glad  to  purchase  a  few  hours* 
peace  at  any  price.  Poor  tning !  it  was  but  little 
rest  she  got,  what  with  one  and  another ;  and  then 
she  was  so  good-natured,  so  wonderfully  sweetp 
tempered,  never  saying  an  angry  word  to  any  of 
us.  We  all  loved  her  dearly,  and  sometimes,  when 
we  saw  her  restirig  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
looking  so  sad  and  weary,  would  whisper  to  each 

other  Siat  poor  Miss  M had  the  headache,  and 

hush  our  wild  sports  all  at  once,  but  the  worst  of  it 
was  we  soon  forgot  it  again,  growing  as  noisy  as 
ever,  and  she  never  thought  to  chide  us. 

In  the  aforesaid  cotton-box  was  one  little  packet 
which  had  frequently  excited  our  curiosity.  It  waa 
carefully  sealed  up,  and  she  always  evaded  our 
questions  on  the  subject,  taking  it  gently  away,  and 
declaring  she  would  not  lose  it  for  all  the  world ; 
from  wluch  we  naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be 
something  very  valuable  indeed.  It  chanced,  how- 
ever, on  one  particular  evening,  when  we  had  as 
usual  begged  hard  for  a  sight  of  this  concealed 
treasure,  that  she  smiled  sadly,  and  prepared,  with 
a  sweet  and  patient  kindness,  to  gratify  our  restless 
curiosity.  But  we  noticed  that  her  hands  trembled 
as  she  untied  the  slender  fastenings. 

'*  Only  a  lock  of  hair!"  was  our  first  exclama- 
tion of  wonder  and  disappointment.  And  then  fol- 
lowed a  whole  string  of  inquiries,  *'  Whose  is  it! 
Your  parent's  1  Or  your  brother's,  perhaps?"  for 
we  knew  that  she  had  a  brother  in  India. 

The  poor  governess  only  shook  her  head ;  but  we 
could  see  the  tears  falling  fast  and  silently  upon  this 
littje  relic ;  and,  half  sorry  that  we  had  prevailed 
upon  her  to  open  it,  dared  not  ask  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

Not  long  afler  this  Miss  M 's  health  became 

so  delicate  that  it  was  thought  best  she  should  re- 
turn home  for  a  while,  and  try  the  effects  of  her  na- 
tive air.  Every  one  was  sorry  to  part  witli  her,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  get  quite  well,  and  come  back 
to  them  again  very  soon.  But  we  never  saw  her 
any  more.  Some  say  that  she  died  of  consump- 
tion ;  othera  of  a  broken  heart !  Anyhow,  the  story 
of  her  secret  grief  so  long  and  meekly  borne,  togeth- 
er with  that  of  the  much-treasured  curl,  was  buried 
with  her. 
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A  hiBliotyflomewhst  aimUar  to  the  above,  is  re- 
lated of  a  young  Creole,  residing  many  years  ago4n 
a  select  establishment  ibr  young  ladies,  in  the  neiffh- 
borhood  of  London.  Ayesha  was  what  is  called  a 
parlor-boarder;  and  being  considerably  older  than 
moat  of  the  girls,  and  proud  and  reserved  in  her 
manners,  could  not  boast  of  a  single  friend  or  confi- 
dant in  the  whole  school,  nor  did  this  seem  to 
afibrd  her  the  slightest  uneasiness.  She  was  evi- 
dently happiest  when  alone;  and  none  loved  or 
cared  for  her  safficiently  to  seek,  or  interrupt  her 
in  her  aolitarv  meditations.  Ayesha  was  as 
thoughtless  and  extravagant  as  she  was  rich ;  and 
so  generous,  that  if  one  of  her  school-fellows  only 
happened  to  admire  any  trinket,  however  valuable, 
she  would  take  it  off  directly,  and  insist  upon  her 
keeping  it.  But  still,  for  all  her  riches  and  her 
«rarm,  generous  heart,  she  was  not  beloved ;  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  needful  for  afiection.       , 

Returning  home  from  church  one  dark,  winter 
night,  Ayesha  lost  a  small  gold  bracelet,  which  she 
always  wore.  The  most  diligent  inquiries  were 
made  after  it  without  success,  while  the  girl,  who 
cared  so  little  in  genera]  for  these  things,  became 
strangely  restless  and  unhappy,  offering  a  reward 
which  most  have  been  double  the  value  of  the 
lost  jewel,  to  whoever  could  find  and  restore  it  to 
her. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  it  was  brought  back 
bY  a  poor  old  woman,  upon  whom  Ayesha  not  only 
oneerfuUy  bestowed  the  promised  reward,  but  gave 
her  a  thousand  thanks  and  blessings  beside.  And 
when  the  woman  was  gone,  she  sat  dovni  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  passionate  weeping';  while  the  girls 
gathered  round  her  in  silent  wonder  and  commisera- 
tion. It  seemed  so  strange  for  her  to  weep  whom 
they  had  thought  so  cold  and  proud.  A.t  length 
one  of  the  teachers  remarked,  that  the  bracelet  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  very  valuable  after  all. 

"  To  me,"  said  Ayesha,  "  it  is  above  all  price !" 
And  turning  it  half  round,  her  companions  saw  that 
there  was  luiir  in  it ;  and  some  among  them  ceased 
to  wonder. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Ayesha's  parents  came  to 
fetoh  her  home,  and  her  school-fellows  noticed  to 
one  another  that  the  hair  could  not  have  been 
thein,  which  was  black  instead  of  light.  Whose 
it  was,  and  why  so  cherished  by  that  silent  and 
lonely  girl  above  all  her  other  treasures,  is  a  mys- 
tery wluch  has  never  been  solved  to  this  day.  Hu- 
man life  is  fall  of  such  romances ;  and  stranger,  far 
stranger  oftentimes  than  fiction. 

Hair-love  is  equally  for  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
The  relic  may  be  gorgeously  set,  but  in  that  case  it 
hallows  the  gold,  and  not  the  gold  it ;  and  is  not  a 
whit  more  precious  in  the  jewelled  casket,  than 
simply  tied  with  a  faded  end  of  riband.  A  lov^ 
token  which  all  may  exchange  Flowers  wither ; 
miniatures,  however  Hke,  are  but  a  resemblance. 
But  this  is  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  beloved  one ! 
An  actaal  and  living  relic,  speaking  to  the  heart 
with  a  strange  power ;  and  recalling  many  a  sweet 
bygone  hour  of  a  happiness  which  we  felt  even 
then  must  be  too  great  to  last. 

The  old  man  turns  over  the  hoards  of  his  youth. 
There  is  a  cold,  mocking  smile  on  his  thin,  com- 
pressed lip.  His  brow  u  wrinkled  and  contracted, 
nis  eyes  stem  and  deep-sunken ;  and,  worse  than 
aH,  his  heart  has  become  seared  and  hardened. 
Merrily  leap  up  the  devouring  flames  on  that  com- 
foctfess  ana  lonely  hearth,  as  he  flings  into  them, 
one  by  one,  tlie  records  of  past  days.  A  pocket- 
wuok,  a  purse,  delicately  embroidered,  a  white  kid 


glove,  lor  it  was  while  onoe,  some  withered  flofw- 
ers,  a  MS.  poem!  Tes,  he  was  a  poetr— that 
proud  and  aged  man,  or  would  have  been,  had  not 
the  fountain  of  song  been  too  soon  turned  into  bit- 
terness and  scorn.  Next  came  a  tress  of  hair — 
the  same  bright  hair  whose  silken  folds  he  had  so 
often  twined  around  his  fingers  in  happier  days — 
and  now,  unbidden,  and  like  "  aea-birds,"  as  dear 
Christopher  North  t»]ls  them,  "  that  come  unex- 
pectedly floating  up  from  some  inland  vale,"  a  tide 
of  past  recollections  swept  across  the  old  man's 
heart,  until  he  bowed  down  his  stem  head,  and 
wept  like  a  child.  A  blessing  upon  those  white 
sea-birds  of  memory !  touching  the  floodgates  of 
bygone  thoughts  and  feelings  with  their  gentle 
wings,  and  nestling  and  bromling  over  the  world- 
wearied  soul,  until  it  grows  calm  and  peaceful  be- 
neath their  so«)thing  inflaence. 

A  young  gu-l  site  alone,  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
flashing  eyes,  holding  in  her  trembling  hands  a 
tress  of  black,  shining  hair — her  own !  but  which 
shn  never  thought  to  have  received  again  thus. 
What  a  tale  of  heart-withering  misery  does  such  a 
scene  present !  and  we  fear  it  is  far  from  being  an 
uncommon  onb.  How  well  does  she  recollect  when 
he  half  begged,  half  stole  it  from  her,  with  many  a 
fond  caressing  word  and  earnest  vow !  And  how 
she  would  have  stoked  her  very  life  at  that  moment 
upon  his  fidelity,  as  she  had  already  done  her  hap- 
piness !  They  had  just  heard  of  the  estrangement 
of  some  mutoal  friends,  and  wondered  together.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  those  who  loved  one  another 
ever  to  quarrel.  Alas !  for  the  hour  when  we  first 
wake  up  from  this  sweet  dream,  and  see  the  dark 
sunmier-cloud  gathering  over  the  sunshine  of  an 
affection  that  had  withstood  so  many  trials,  and  we 
fondly  thought  would  never  fail  us.  Well,  if  that 
cloud  pass  avniy  in  showers  of  weeping  only ;  bat 
far  oftener  it  deepens  into  a  tempest  of  fierce  wrath, 
whose  angry  waters  make  shipwreck  of  our  peace 
for  evermore !  A  word,  perhaps,  might  have  al- 
layed its  fury  One  drop  of  the  oil  of  human  kind- 
ness flung  upon  the  raging  biUows  of  passion — but 
we  are  too  proud  to  utter  it — and  repenting  only 
when  it  is  too  late,  sit  down  amid  the  ruins  and 
pray  to  die ! 

No  one  who  saw  that  young  girl  a  few  years  af- 
terwards woald  ever  have  imagiifed  the  tress  of 
raven  hair  to  be  hers,  which  had  turned  since  then 
into  a  silvery  grey ;  or,  but  for  the  pale  cheek  and 
withered  form,  suspected  the  dreary  weight  of  woe 
so  long  and  smilingly  endured,  for  she  was  too 
proud  to  complain.  They  pitied  her  when  her 
heart  broke  at  length  ;  they  should  rather  have  re- 
joiced \i 

The  absent  daughter^  married  and  far  away, 
sends  home  a  tiny  curl  in  a  letter — it  is  that  of  her 
firstrborn !  "  The  softest,  silkiest,  brightest  hair, 
she  verily  believes,  in  all  the  world !  And  ite  dear 
little  head  is  quite  covered  with  it,  like  so  many 
rings  of  gold.  Ah,  if  they  could  but  see  it!'* 
Why,  it  seems  but  yesterday  she  was  a  child  her- 
self, the  merriest  of  the  household  band — the  most 
mischief-loving,  provoking,  and  yet  fascinating 
being  one  can  wen  imagine.  Threate  and  reproof 
were  alike  thrown  away  upon  her ;  but  a  fond  word 
would  bring  her  to  her  mother'a  side  in  a  moment, 
all  penitence  and  humility,  although,  ten  to  one,  the 
next  ahe  was  as  wild  aa  ever.  But  she  became 
grave  all  of  a  sudden,  married,  and  took  to  house- 
keeping by  instinct  as  it  were,  for  she  could  have 
had  but  little  previoiB  experience  in  these  matters ; 
but  love  makes  us  apt  scholars,  and  became  a  very 
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pattern  wife  and  mother.  We  need  not  say  how 
that  tiny  c^rl  will  be  kept  and  prized  by  the  nappy 
grandmother,  who  wept  for  joy  as  she  remembered 
all  this.  Mindful,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  sad 
experience  which  is  the  heritage  of  old  age,  of 
the  precariousness  of  all  human  felicity,  and  how 
many  as  bright  a  bud  of  fair  promise  as  that 

golden-haired  child  were  now  among  the  angels  of 
eaven ! 

The  young  soldier,  perishing  on  the  field  of  glo- 
ry, prays  with  his  dying  breath  that  a  lock  of  his 
liair  maybe  cut  off  and  sent  in  remembrance  of  him 
to  his  mother  and  his  poor  Mary.  And  when  it 
reaches  them,  having  travelled  perhaps  hundreds 
of  miles,  how  sacred  and  holy  is  such  a  relic !  We 
can  fancy  the  aged  mother^s  tears  and  kisses,  and 
**his  Mary"  laying  it  on  her  heart,  and  never  be- 
ing known  to  smile  again  on  earth,  although  she 
continues  meek  and  patient  to  the  last.  The  death 
of  a  beloved  object  seldom  fails  to  sanctify  and 
make  us  better — to  wean  us  gently  from  earth  to 
heaven ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  intention  of  all  our 
afflictions,  if  we  could  but  think  so ;  while  change 
and  estrangement  harden  and  petrify  the  affections 
until  they  seem  turned  to  stone !  "  It  is  a  perilous 
thing,"  says  Frederika  Bremer,  "when  the  be- 
loved image  in  the  heart  of  man  is  destroyed,  since 
with  it  the  best  of  bis  life  is  annihilated. 

The  lover  sends  a  lock  of  hair  to  his  mistress, 
friend  to  friend,  parent  to  child,  child  to  parent. 
We  verily  believe  the  same  hair-love  to  be  univer- 
sal, and  pregnant  with  a  thousand  romantic  and 
touching  episodes. 

An  old  lady,  dwelling  in  the  wildest  and  most 
beautiful  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  whose  house  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  why  we  know  not, 
unless  that  it  was  the  very  place  of  all  others  a 
spirit  might  have  been  supposed  to  fimcy  for  its 
wanderings,  once  kept  a  quantity  of  pale  brown, 
silken  hair  in  a  drawer — thick  clustering  tresses, 
half  as  big  as  a  person's  hand,  and  long  m  propor- 
tion. They  bad  belonged  to  her  only  chud,  and 
the  poor  mother  found  a  sad  consolation  in  stealing 
away  to  look  at,  and  kiss,  and  weep  over  them  by 
the  hour  together. 

Helen  W was  far  from  beautiful,  but  her 

eyes  were  bright  and  gentle,  and  her  hair  the  admi- 
ration of  all  iMholdcrs.  It  swept  the  ground  when 
she  stood  upright — but  then,  to  be  sure,  she  was 
not  very  tall ;  and  when  braided  and  twisled  around 
that  small  classic-looking  head,  after  a  peculiar 
&shion  of  her  own,  formed  a  rich  and  yet  simple 
coronet  that  a  queen  might  have  envied.  Some 
i)pople  said  that  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness  and  111- 
aealth ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  with  Helen. 

There  were  never  thought  to  be  any  spirits  then 
haunting  those  ancient  halls;  perhaps  the  girl's 
sweet  voice,  which  might  be  heard  singing  up  and 
down  the  gloomy  corridors  from  morning  till  night, 
served  to  exorcise  them,  or  the  living  sunshine  of 
her  presence  banished  every  darker  superstition. 
Nor  were  they  so  bnely  then,  for  the  youthful  and 
the  noble  came  to  stay  there  for  weeks  together ;  at 
which  times  they  danced  every  night  in  the  old  ban- 
*queting-hall  until  the  faded  buinem  seemed  to 
catch  3ie  contagion  of  their  wild  mirth,  and  swayed 
to  and  fro  with  a  quick,  restless  motion.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Helen's  long  hair, 
escaping  from  its  fastenings,  swept  the  marbfe  floor 
as  she  whirled  round  ana  round  in  the  gay  waltz, 
aod  then,  stopping  all  of  a  sudden  and  coloring  to 
the  very  tips  of  her  little  slender  fingers,  took  aa 


long  again  in  her  agitation  as  thero  was  any  nee6 
to  wind  it  up,  while  her  partner's  whispered 
praises  only  served  to  increase  her  embarrassment. 

Helen  knew  that  she  had  beautiful  hair ;  she  had 
been  told  of  it  a  thousand  times  ;  but  it  was  some- 
thing quite  strange  to  hear  that  she  herself  was 
also  beautiful — at  least  in  his  eyes,  who  poured 
forth  all  this  sweet  flattery,  and  if  so,  she  cared  for  no 
other  admiration  in  all  the  world.  But  she  would 
not  tell  him  this  ;  but  only  laughed  and  shook  her 
head,  declaring  that  she  did  not  believe  one  word 
of  all  those  pretty  speeches — but  her  blushes  be- 
trayed her. 

The  following  morning  the  young  Count  de 

y called  to  ask  her  of  her  mother  for  his 

bride ;  and  the  news  soon  spread  over  the  country 

tliat  the  gentle  Helen  W was  engaged  to  he 

married  to  him  in  the  spring,  afler  which  event 
they  were  still  to  reside,  for  the  present  at  least, 
at  the  old  hall ;  which  was  good  tidings  for  the 
poor,  who  loved  her  dearly,  and  would  have  been 
sorry  indeed  to  have  lost  their  kind  benefactress. 

Helen  never  «danced  so  much  after  this,  but 
loved  better  to  sit  apart,  but  not  alone,  in  the  deep 
recess  of  the  old-fashioned  window.  Some  of  her 
young  companions  used  to  wonder  among  them- 
selves what  they  could  find  to  talk  about  night  after 
night,  but  grew  wiser  perhaps  before  long.  Not 
only  the  count,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  some- 
what prejudiced  by  his  affection,  or  the  fond  and 
happy  mother,  but  even  the  very  domestics,  noticed 
the  striking  improvement  in  H!elen's  personal  ai>- 
pearance-— she  really  was  growing  beautiful! 
There  was  a  bright  color  upon  her  fair  cheek,  a 
light  on  her  tranquil  brow  and  in  those  meek,  lov- 
ing eyes,  inexpressibly  touching. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  wedding  was  appointed 

to  take  place,  the  Count  de  V had  occasion  to 

go  up  to  London  on  business  of  importance,  which 
was  not,  however,  expected  to  detain  him  above  a 
day  or  two ;  but  lovers'  partings  are  always  solemn 
things.  For  the  first  time,  the  timid  Helen  not 
only  suflfered  but  returned  hia  embrace,  clinginff  to 
him  with  a  sad,  foreboding  tenderness.  And  when 
he  would  have  quitted  her  at  lei^h,  she  called 
him  back  once  more  to  her  side,  as  u  she  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  their  separation,  even  for  so 
short  a  time. 

'*' Why,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  you, 
my  little  Helen  !"  said  her  lover.  '*  Your  cheeks 
are  burning,  and  yet  your  hands  feel  as  cold  as 
ice!" 

"  Tes,  I  am  silly  to  agitate  myself  in  this  man- 
ner when  you  will  be  back  again  so  soon.  There, 
go  now,  and  Grod  bless  you !" 

That  night  the  girl  was  in  a  high  fever,  caught, 
it  seems,  at  a  neighboring  cottage,  where  she  Dad 
been  to  visit  a  poor  sick  child. 

^*  Mother,"  said  she,  in  the  intervals  of  her  de- 
lirium, ''  I  am  glad  that  Henri  is  not  here ;  he 
would  have  been  so  grieved  at  my  illness,  and  I 
shall  be  well  again  by  the  time  he  comes  back." 

"  I  hope  so,  dearest !"    And  Mrs.  W like* 

wise  thought  that  it  was  best  that  he  should  be  al^- 
sent,  since  his  presence  could  not  do  any  good. 
Like  Helen,  she' had  no  fear.  But  meanwhile,  the 
fever  increased  in  violence,  and  the  physician  hjaxh 
self  evidently  grew  anxions  as  to  its  results. 

**  Mother,"  said  the  invalid  again,  as  she  heard 
them  talking  together  around  her  bed,  *'  whatcTer 
happens,  do  not  let  them  cut  off  my  U&ir  ?  He  would 
be  80  sorry!" 
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*'Biit  still  more  bo  to  lose  yon,  my  preeioiis 
child!" 

<<  Ah !  has  it  come  to  thatt  Take  it,  then,  and 
God's  will  be  done!" 

Mre.  W cut  off  all  Helen's  beautiful  tresses 

with  her  own  hands,  for  she  knew  her  life  was  at 
stake ;  and  now  that  the  invalid  Mt  it  also,  she 
never  moaned  or  shrank  back,  for  life  was  very 
dear  to  her.  And  then,  gathering  it  together,  the 
fond  mother  put  it  carefully  aside,  with  many 
tears.  Helen  could  not  weep ;  her  eyes  were  dry 
and  buruing,  her  temples  throbbed  strangely.  A 
few  hours  sdlterwards  she  beckoned  to  her  mother, 
and  asked  her  to  send  for  Henri,  which  was  im- 
mediately done  ;  but  it  was  all  over  when  he  came 
back,  and  he  had  only  to  follow  his  young  betrothed 
to  her  early  grave. 

Soon  after  this  the  Count  de  V went  abroad, 

andjhe  poor  bereaved  mother  was  left  alone,  with 
nothing  but  that  sweet  hair-love  to  console  her. 

We  can  remember  a  girl  at  school  who  kept  the 
hair  of  all  her  youn^  companions  and  friends,  braid- 
ed in  neat  little  braids,  with  the  initials  of  the  origi- 
nal possessors  attached  to  each/  and  had  already 
accumulated  quite  a  store  of  these  treasures,  to 
which  she  was  continually  adding ;  for  Catherine 
was  possessed  of  one  of  those  happy  and  afibction- 
ate  dispositions  that  seem  to  love  everything  and 
everybody  that  eomes  in  its  way.  She  was,  peSiaps, 
somewhat  too  visionary  and  romantic  for  tnis  cold 
and  every-day  world ;  but  that  was  far  from  being  a 
fiinlt  in  our  eyes  then — or  now,  for  the  matter  of 
that ;  only  that  we  pity  where  we  used  to  sym- 
pathize. <'  Alas  for  those  of  the  passionate  feeling 
and  the  dreaming  hope !"  Meeting  her  some  time 
aAerwards  in  society,  we  inquired  concerning  these 
school-day  treasures.    Catherine  laughed. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "  I  have  burnt  3iem  all  long 
ngp.    "  What  was  the  use  of  keeping  such  sUly 

"So  It  is,"  as  poor  L.  E.  L.  says — and  no 
writer  was  ever  better  skilled  in  the  hidden  reveal- 
ings  of  the  human  heart,  except  that  they  bore,  in 
genera],  too  much  the  sombre  hue  of  her  own  sad 
and  prophetic  spirit — "  So  it  is.    What  changes 


are  wxouffht  in  afew  pawng  yean !  How  do  we 
grow  oold,  indifierent,  ana  incredulous — we  who 
are  so  afl^tionate,  so  eager,  so  oonfidinff !  We 
set  out  in  life  with  believing  too  much,  and  end  in 
believing  too  little." 

Leigh  Hunt  mentions  some  one  who,  as  he 
writes,  "  in  pure  classic  taste  and  graceful  tender- 
ness, kept  the  hair  of  a  deceased  friend  in  two 
marble  vases."  But  to  us  there  seems  something 
cold  and  overdrawn  in  this  exquisite  refinement  of 
sensibility,  and  we  infinitely  prefer  the  poor  old 
country-woman's  glass  bottle ! 

We  were  told  the  other  day  of  a  little  school- 
child  who  cried  bitterly  upon  bein^  shown  the  hair 
of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of 
France,  which  is  said  to  have  turned  as  white  as 
snow  in  one  single  night  of  terror.  She  had  heard 
and  read  of  this  many  and  many  a  time  without 
thinking  much  about  it,  but  that  was  very  different 
to  the  real  sight  of  that  silvery  tress,  "  bleached  by 
sorrow." 

"Which  would  you  rather  havel"  asked  her 
mother — "  the  hair,  or  the  ring?"  The  latter  was 
of  massive  gold,  and  sparkling  with  gems ;  but  the 
veneration  in  that  child's  heart  was  brighter  still. 

"  The  hair,  to  be  sure,  mamma !" 

Oh,  yes,  Imx  is  more  precious  than  jewels  a 
thousand  times,  especially  when  it  is  that  of  the 
loved  or  dead !  We  smile  to  receive  the  one ;  the 
other  makes  us  weep  and  tremble  in  the  midst  of 
our  deep  happiness.  The  former  is  displayed  with 
pride ;  the  latter  hidden  in  tenderness.  Hair-love 
is  the  secret  dream  of  a  fond  heart ;  at  once  a 
poetry  and  a  reality !  A  luxury  to  the  happy^— a 
consolation  to  the  afSicted — a  blessing  to  the  be- 
reaved !  A  lock  of  hair,  as  it  has  been  powerfully 
is  an  actual  relic  of  the  deaa ;  as  much 


so  in  its  proportion  as  ashes,  and  more  lively  and 
ref»lling."  Now,  half  caressingly,  it  twines  its 
long  silken  folds  round  our  fingers  with  a  living 
fondness — or  we  fancy  it ;  while  our  breath  stirs  its 
thin  threads  until  it  moves  and  speaks  with  the 
sweet,  still  voice  of  an  und^ng  memory !  Verily, 
we  have  a  gentle  faith  in  hair-love ! 


From  Fraaer'a 
A   TALE   OF   REAL   LIFE. 

**  The  early  buds  are  swelling. 

The  time  will  soon  be  come-* 
The  blessed  time,  he  promised 

I  should  see  him  here  at  home. 
He  said,  '  I  will  be  with  thee 

Ere  the  leaves  are  on  the  bough  ;' 
And  the  time  will  soon  be  coming, 

For  the  buds  are  swelling  now ! 

"  The  light  leaves  are  unfolding 

On  plant)  and, bush,  and  tree, 
And  the  spring-tide  sun  of  promise 

Shines  out  o^er  land  and  sea. 
Ere  the  larch  before  my  window 

Hath  donned  its  summer  veil, 
O'er  the  purple  waters  sweeping, 

I  shall  see  his  welcome  sail !" 

Thus  she  murmured  in  her  gladness 
To  her  loving  heart  alone. 

Thus  she  hoped  and  thus  she  trusted 
Till  the  spring  was  nearly  gone ; 


Thus  watched  she  till  the  lareh-boughs 
Had  donned  their  veil  of  green, 

And  hidden  £rom  her  window 
The  wafers'  sunny  sheen. 

Then  stole  she  forth  at  morning. 

Then  stole  she  forth  at  eve, 
(For  she  knew  his  heart  too  truly  • 

To  dream  he  could  deceive  ;) 
With  weary  eyes  still  watching. 

Yet  she  hoped  with  steadfast  heart ; 
"  When  he  cometh  home,"  she  whispered, 

"  He  vrill  never  "inore  depart ! " 

Though  she  saw  the  scattered  daisies 

Unfolding  one  by  one. 
Till  many  a  starry  blossom 

Lay  laughing  to  the  sun  ; 
Though  the  larch's  feathery  shadow 

Fell  dark  upon  the  slope. 
Yet  she  watched  with  quiet  patience. 

And  hoped  with  constant  hope. 

She  wandered  by  the  waters 
Where  he  first  had  told  his  love. 

With  the  summer  sea  for  witness. 
And  the  placid  stars  above  ; 
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Where  ahe  liataned,  looking  downwaid, 
With  a  Uosh  on  oheok  and  brow, 

And  a  heart  that  fluttered  wildly 
To  the  muMC  of  his  vow. 

That  muaic  had  not  failed  her, 

Though  her  home  was  full  of  strife  ; 
It  queUed,  by  its  sweet  power, 

The  harsher  tones  of  life  ; 
And  she  served  the  frowning  stranger 

Who  filled  her  mother's  place, 
With  a  spirit  full  of  meekness. 

And  an  ever-smiling  face. 

Her  Other's  younger  children 

Learned  the  meaning  of  the  look, 
Wandering  idly  o'er  the  waters 
^    From  the  oil>neglected  book, 
And  in  many  a  thoughtful  moment 
They  would  whisper  in  her  ear 
Their  merry  words  of  comfort 
And  dreams  of  blithest  cheer. 

She  smiled,  and  she  believed  them, 

Though  the  lilac-buds  were  blown, 
And  across  the  lawn  the  thorn-tree 

Its  rosy  wands  had  thrown ; 
Thouffh  the  apple-bloom  was  falling. 

And  the  almund-bough  in  leaf, 
Yet  there  fell  upon  her  spirit 

No  thought  of  coming  grief. 

The  scarlet  tufls  were  peeping 

On  the  larch-boughs,  lithe  and  free, 
That  were  swaying  in  the  breezes 

Like  sea-weeds  m  the  sea ; 
The  bee  among  the  flowers 

Hummed  merrily  and  long, 
Yet  still  her  smile  was  joyful. 

And  still  her  hope  was  strong. 

At  length,  one  sunny  morning, 

She  arose  at  break  of  day. 
And  lo !  the  looked-for  vessel 

Was  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
She  stole  in  silence  homeward 

To  await  his  coming  there, 
Everf  inmost  thought  o'erflowing 

With  thankfulness  and  prayer. 

She  had  decked  the  room  with  ftowers, 

She  had  tied  upon  her  breast 
The  little  cross  he  gave  her 

When  sailing  for  the  west ; 
She  bad  watched  the  larches  shadow 

Moving  slowly  o'er  the  grass, 
And  many  a  time  had  started 

When  she  heard  the  swallows  i 


Yet  still  the  lover  came  not ! 

Through  the  calm  and  sultry  noon. 
Through  eve,  till  from  the  ocean 

Uprose  the  cloudless  moon  ; 
Though  their  ancient  trvsting  hour 

Had  come  and  passed  away. 
And  a  cloud  of  dewY  freshness 

On  the  sleeping  blossoms  lay  ; 

Thongh  the  true  heart  beat  with  fondness. 
And  the  loving  eyes  were  dim 

With  tears  of  joy  fresh-sprin^g 
At  each  dear  thought  of  him ; 

Yet  he  came  not — stSl  he  came  nol. 
Tin  at  length  her  cheek  grew  pale. 


And  the  hope  that  had  upheld  her 
At  last  began  to  fail. 

0  loving  heart,  how  vainly 
For  the  dear  one  dost  thou  yeam ! 

0  loving  heart,  how  dreary 
The  tale  thou  hast  to  learn  ! 

In  that  sparkling  sea,  to-morrow,  . 

Thou  wilt  see  but  one  wide  tomb ; 
Those  sunny  skies,  to-morrow, 

Shall  be  dull  with  hopeless  gloom. 

Night  came,  and  dreary  visions 

Thronged  her  terror-broken  sleep— 
A  d^th-white  face  looked  on  her 

From  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Morrow  dawned,  and  then  they  whisperad 

What  her  spirit  had  foretold, 
And  she  knew  that  o'er  his  bosom 

The  restless  waters  rolled. 

Then  wept  she  not,  nor  murmured ; 

Every  sound  of  grief  was  hushed, 
For  heart  and  hope  within  her. 

Like  a  withered  flower,  lay  crushed ; 
And  though  her  step  was  slower. 

And  she  smiled  not  ever  more. 
Yet  a  look  of  mournful  patience 

To  her  dying  day  she  wore. 

'<  It  had  been  sweet,"  she  murmured, 

*<  To  hold  his  dying  held, 
To  seize  with  jealous  fondness 

The  latest  words  he  said. 
Where,  beneath  the  chnrch's  shadow. 

The  solemn  yew-trees  wave, 
T  would  be  sweet,  in  long,  still  evenings, 

To  sit  beside  his  grave. 

'*  The  virild  sea  moans  above  him. 

No  sign  remains  to  tell 
Where  they  gave  him  to  the  waters ; 

Yet  I  know  that  all  is  well— - 
All  is  well  with  thee,  beloved  one, 

Theogh  my  heart  is  weak  and  lone ; 
In  the  world  where  all  is  real, 

I  shall  call  thee  still  mine  own !" 

So  she  lineered,  fading  slowly, 

Till  the  larch's  boughs  were  bare. 
Waving  with  £anereal  motion 

In  the  cold  autumnal  air ; 
Till  the  kitest  withered  leaflet 

From  the  vine's  long  branches  shrank, 
And  the  last  pale  blossom  faded 

From  the  sunny  garden  bank. 

Then  she  said,  in  playful  sadness, 
"  Mine  are  truer  words  than  thine ! 

Before  a  bud  shall  open 
On  the  larch-tree  or  the  vine, 

1  shall  go  to  thee,  my  loved  one, 

Though  thou  comest  no  more  to  me, 
My  heart  shall  rest  in  quiet, 
My  spirit  shall  be  free !" 

She  had  holy  hopes  to  cheer  her. 

And  she  dreaded  not  to  die. 
For  life  and  all  its  pleasures 

Had  passed,  like  visions,  by. 
One  sleeps  beneath  the  ocean. 

One  rests  beneath  the  sod. 
But  we  trust  their  souls  are  meeting 

hk  the  presence  of  their  God  I 
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Fmn  tbe  Amerteaa 


DAMIEL 

Bavtew. 


DANIEL   WEBSTER. 


There  is  no  possession  which  a  free  people  shoold 
^ard  with  greater  vigilance  than  the  reputation  of 
such  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Webster.  At  a  time  when 
party  and  personal  malice  has  assailed  him  with 
even  unwonted  virulence,  (but  happily  meeting  a 
most  signad  defeat,)  we  shall  discharge  only  a  plain 
public  duty  by  a  brief  sketch,  to  remind  the  country 
of  what  indeed  it  knows,  but  cannot  too  often  pon- 
der and  celebrate. 

Mr.  Webster  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  a  small 
farming  town  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1782.  His 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  had  served  both  in  the 
old  French  war  and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
No  other  advantages  of  education  were  within  the 
rciach  of  the  son  than  the  common  schools,  for 
which  New  England  has  long  been  famous;  and  at 
one  of  these  primitive  institutions,  and  at  Exeter 
Academy,  Mr.  Webster  was  fitted  for  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  was  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  where  he  was  graduated  in  1801.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  family  compelled  him  to  exert  him- 
self for  his  own  support,  and  in  these  exertions  his 
professional  studies  were  often  interrupted.  Some 
of  the  labors  and  personal  sacrifices  to  which  he 
then  voluntarily  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
and  abiother's  education,  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able achievements  of  even  his  most  remarkable  life. 
While  engaged  in  these  arduous  efibrts,  and  at  what 
may  be  c^]&A  a  tender  age,  he  went  to  reside  in 
Boston,  and  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Grov. 
(jore,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  a  statesman  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  loftiest  elevation,  dignity  and 
purity  of  character.  When  Mr.  Gore  presented 
his  young  pupil  for  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1805, 
he  predicted  his  faUae  eminence  in  a  few  words 
addressed  to  the  court,  which  have  since  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  Mr.  Webster  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Boscawen,  in  his  native  State, 
near  the  residence  of  his  father,  then  living — but, 
in  1807,  after  the  death  of  his  ^ther,  he  removed 
to  Portsmouth.  There  his  mind  received  its  re- 
markable direction  and  attained  its  characteristic 
strength,  in  the  legal  training  into  which  he  was  at 
once  brought,  by  immediate  and  daily  conflict  with 
dhe  of  the  crreatest  lawyers  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason.  In  1812,  when 
scarcely  thirty,  and  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  first  im- 
portant measnre  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part 
was  the  bill  for  "  encouraging  volunteers."  Al- 
though he  represented  a  people  strongly  opposed  to 
the  war,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  promote  meas- 
ures essential  to  the  dignity,  honor  and  safety  of 
the  coHntry ;  and,  in  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he 
called  upon  the  government  to  build  and  equip  a 
navy,  as  the  first  and  highest  of  duties.  '*In 
time,"  said  he,  "  you  may  be  enabled  to  redress 
injuries  in  the  place  where  they  may  be  offered ; 
and,  if  need  be,  to  aecompant/  your  omnflag  through^ 
out  the  voorld  with  the  protection  of  your  ovm  can' 
non.^ 

Later,  in  the  same  Congress,  he  contended  strenu- 
ously and  sncoessfiilly  against  the  establishment 
ot  a  mere  paper  currency ;  and  it  is  to  his  exertions 
and  his  early  views,  maintained  with  singular  zeal 
aod  foresight,  that  we  owe  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  currency  and  the  overthrow  of  the  paper-bank 
•yvtem.    In  1816,  he  introduced  and  carried  a  reso- 


Inticm,  Btfll  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  StateB, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  require  the  revenue  to 
be  received  only  in  the  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  bills  equal  to  that  currency  in 
value. 

Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  retired  from  Congress, 
and  went  to  Boston  to  reside,  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion. For  six  or  eight  years  he  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  law  ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Reports, 
and  the  Reports  in  the  Circuit  and  Supreme  dourts  of 
the  United  States,  show  the  great  professional  income 
which  must  then  have  begun  to  flow  in  upon .  him, 
and  what  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  fortune 
he  soon  sacrificed  at  the  call  of  public  duty.  The 
people  of  Boston  demanded,  however,  that  such 
talents  and. acquirements  should  again  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country.  He  had  already  declined  an 
offer  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  but,  in  1822,  he  accept- 
ed a  seat  as  their  representative  in  Congress.  But 
before  he  came  again  into  the  national  councils,  his 
mind  had  received  that  peculiar  bias,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  to  constitutional  law,  which  has  made  him 
the  great  constitutional  statesman  of  the  country. 
He  had,  in  the  interim,  taken  his  place  at  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
discussion  of  those  great  questions  of  public  and 
constitutional  law,  to  which  such  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  ours  gives  rise ;  and  henceforth  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  champion  of  tiiat  public  liberty 
which  has  its  seat  and  citadel  in  the  constitution  of 
a  free  comitry. 

We  must  wholly  pass  over  his  labors  in  the  years 
1J323-4,  and  his  great  work  of  digesting  and  caus- 
ing to  be  adopted  Uie  Crimes  Act  in  1825.  In  1826 , 
a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  having  occurred,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  it  by  a  very  large  majority  of  both 
houses  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

Few  intelligent  persons  in  this  country  are  so 
young  or  so  ill-informed,  as  not  to  know  the  events 
of  his  career  from  this  \yetio6.  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Stkte,  and 
thence  to  the  present  hour.  To  give  in  detail  tbe 
public  services  of  such  a  life  as  Mr.  Webster  has 
devoted  to  the  services  of  his  country,  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine,  would  be  impossible.  We  must  de- 
vote our  brief  space  to  two  great  transactions,  in 
which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefrctor 
for  what  he  has  prevented  as  well  as  for  what  he 
has  accomplished. 

Of  course,  every  reader  will  recur  at  once  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  doctrines  of  Nullification,  and  to 
the  treaty  of  Washington.  With  respect  to  these 
transactions,  we  affir!^  no  less  a  proposition  than 
this — ^that  Mr.  Webster  is  at  this  moment  a  living 
statesman,  who  has  saved  his  country  from  a  civO 
war,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  from  a  war  with 
England,  with  honor,  at  another  period.  Separate 
Mr.  Webster  from  all  other  doings,  erase  the  rec- 
ord of  all  his  other  public  acts,  overlook  all  his  his- 
tory in  its  many  bearings  upon  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  and  seek  acquaintance 
with  no  facts  in  the  formation  of  his  character  and 
opinions,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  underatand 
his  adaptation  for  these  great  tasks ;  and  contem- 
plate him  solely  as  the  statesman  successfully  con- 
cerned in  these  two  acts,  and  we  know  not  where 
to  look  for  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  any  living  individual, 
tlian  is  due  tobim. 

It  happened,  by  a  sinfirular  good  fortune,  that, 
when  the  doctrines  of  nullification  were  first  boldly 
and  confidently  asserted  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  person  of  great  respeetabilityi 
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tCmX  and  ingenuity,  die  whole  past  history  of  Mr. 
Webster  had  siogolarly  qualified  him  for  the  doty 
of  defending  the  constitatton.  This  goyemment  of 
the  United  States — ^this  union  b  now  in  existence, 
with  its  paramount  powers  unimpaired,  because  Mr. 
Webster*B  intellectual  and  moral  relation  to  the 
constitution,  at  that  critical  moment,  enabled  him  to 
encounter  and  defeat  the  peril  of  that  hour.  It  was 
in  debate,  that  the  constitution  was  to  be  saved.  It 
was  a  great  argument  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  was  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion to  convince  the  country  that  a  law  of  Congress 
could  not  and  therefore  would  not  be  nullified  by  a 
law  of  a  state.  Mr.  Webster  had  for  years  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  constitution.  He  re- 
quired no  especial  preparation,  for  his  whole  life 
had  been  a  course  of  preparation  for  such  an  ar- 
gument. The  constitution,  in  its  true,  broad  and 
genuine  spirit — ^the  instrument  that  constitutes  a 
government  and  not  a  collection  of  states,  which 
embraces  the  whole  people  und^r  one  National 
Union,  and  is  subject  to  no  defeat  or  dismember- 
ment by  local  power  or  sectional  jealousy— 'this  and 
nothing  less  than  this  had  been  the  object  of  his 
legal  and  political  studies  for  years.  H!e  had  read 
it  bv  no  other  light  than  good  sense  and  the  truth 
of  history,^  faithful  to  its  genuine  text.  He  had 
imbued  himself  with  the  opinions  of  its  great  found- 
ers. With  the  doctrines  of  Washington  and  Jay 
and  Hamilton  and  Madison,  in  the  past ;  with  those 
of  Marshall  and  Story,  in  the  present;  with  all 
former  and  all  modern  means  of  genuine  exposition, 
with  the  study  of  its  powers,  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  vast  benefits  and  blessings ;  with  its 
grand  and  transcendently  important  history,  out  of 
which  our  political  destmy  most  be  forever  shaped, 
his  mind  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  most  ordinary 
knowledgfc.  Some  of  the  brightest  laurels  he  had 
ever  won,  had  been  gained  in  the  forum,  in  causes 
involving  the  auestions  that  spring  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  touch  the  sources 
of  state  power  and  state  legislation.  When,  there- 
fore, he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  enter  into  a 
debate  upon  nullification,  he  was  beyond  all  other 
men  the  most  fit  person  to  defend  the  constitution. 
It  was  also  just  such  a  defence  as  he  made,  that  was 
to  save  and  did  sive  the  country  from  a  civil  war. 

It  was  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  January,  1830,  that 
General  flayne  formally  developed  in  the  Senate 
the  doctrines  of  nullifieation.  His  speech  was 
grave,  argumentative  and  plausible.  It  required  an 
answer.  Every  one  who  heard  it,  or  heard  of  it, 
or  read  it,  felt  that  a  crisis  for  the  Constitution  bad 
arrived.  If  the  speech  had  remained  unanswered  ; 
above  all,  if  the  answer  had  not  been  a  triumphant 
refutation,  the  Administration,  with  all  the  force 
of  General  Jackson's  personal  character,  could  not 
afterwards  have  encountered  the  menaced  resist- 
ance, without  a  civil  war.  South  Carolina  after- 
wards actually  stood  with  arms  in  the  hands  of  her 
citixens,  ready  to  resist  the  collection  of  rerenue  by 
the  General  Government,  within  her  borders.  But 
the  battle  of  the  Constitution  had  been  fought  in 
the  Senate  ;  and  the  moral  victory  having  been  won 
there,  the  government  could  proceed  with  its  dem- 
oBstrations  of  force  without  the  otherwise  inevi- 
table result  of  bloodshed.  When  a  faction  is  pro- 
oeeding.to  rebellion  upon  professed  grounds  of  doc- 
trine and  principle,  it  is  more  than  half  disarmed, 
in  a  country  of  intelligence  and  a  free  press,  as  soon 
M  its  doctrines  are  morally  overthrown,  though  the 
outward  attitude  of  resistance  may  even  grow  more 
UIHgweat 


Mr.  Webster  answered  Geneml  Hayne.  The 
world  knows  tiie  history  of  that  answer  by  heart. 
It  was  a  demonstratioa  of  the  principle  that  a  State 
cannot,  and  therefore  the  country  felt  that  South 
Carolina  would  not,  nullify  a  law  of  Congress. 
A  remarkable  eagerness  seized  on  the  public  mind 
to  read  this  speech.  It  was  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, from  Maine  to  Missouri ;  vastly  more  copies  of 
it  having  been  printed  than  of  any  other  speech  in 
the  history  of  the  government.  What  followed 
was  a  necessary  attitude  of  preparation  and  com- 
pulsion taken  by  the  government,  when  occasion 
called  for  it — ^an  attitude  which  it  owed  the  power 
to  take  to  Mr.  Webster's  great  and  successful  argu- 
mentation.* 

It  was  said,  soon  after,  in  a  periodica]  of  high 
standing,  published  at  Philadelphia,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster miffht  regard  this  achievemeDt  as  the  chief 
honor  of  his  l3e.  Hut  who  shall  set  limits  to  the 
power  of  a  great  statesman  to 'do  good,  as  long  as 
Providence  continues  him  in  the  world.  Years 
passed  on — ^years  of  constant,  faithful  public  ser- 
vice, of  great  toil  and  sacrifice,  of  perpetual  good 
aooompliMied — and  found  him  in  a  high  office,  with 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  entrusted  to  bis 
care.  Those  relations  were  entangled  with  a  power, 
from  whose  people  our  blopd,  language,  laws,  let- 
ters and  civilization  are  derived ;  who  must  be  the 
most  formidable  enemy  on  earth  to  us,  as  she  ought 
to  be  the  dearest  friend.  Diplomacy  had  exhausted 
its  resources  and  done  its  mischiefs.  Dark  and 
angry  clouds  lowered  in  the  horizon,  and  the  point 
of  honor,  that  delicate  and  irritable  spot  in  the  pas- 
sions of  nations,  had  been  almost  reached  and 
wounded.  Intricate  controversies,  crossing  each 
other  in  a  singular  confusion,  conflicting  rights  and 
interests,  principles  of  public  law  and  objects  of 
national  policy,  had  for  more  than  twenty  years  been 
woven  into  a  '*  mesh,"  that  might  have  appalled 
the  clearest  vision  and  the  steadiest  hand.  But 
there  was  a  frank  and  sincere  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  brave  people  with  whom  we  were  in 
this  web  of  difficulties,  to  use  conciliation  ;  and, 
above  all,  a  profound  respect  and  confidence  towards 
the  person  and  character  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary. Let  us  pause  here,  for  a  moment,  to  consider 
the  consequences,  if  the  secretary  had  demeaned 
himself  otherwise  than  as  he  did. 

We  will  not  for  an  instant  make  the  smallest  eon- 
cession  to  that  spirit,  which  regards  a  war  with 
England  as  anything  less  than  a  crime  and  a  calam- 
ity for  these  United  Slates  if  wantonly  and  care- 
lessly produced.  That  coarse  and  vulgar  patriot- 
ism, which  cannot  find  in  honorable  peace  the  high- 
est honor  of  one^s  country,  and  does  not  regard  war 
as  the  last  dread  evil  for  nations,  will  nerer  learn 
'*  to  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong."  But  in 
tlie  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  in 
their  cool  and  reflecting  moments,  he  who  saves  his 
country  from  a  war,  by  skilful,  able  and  upright 
negotiation;  who  gains  for  her  by  the  pen  mon? 
than  all  that  she  could  have  gained  by  the  sword  ; 
who  averts,  without  loss  of  dignity,  and  with  a  vast 
accession  of  honor,  the  crimes,  and  miuery,  and 
ruin,  that  follow  in  the  train  of  hostile  armies, 
achieves  a  distinction  and  a  praise,  higher  than  all 
other  earthly  honors.  His  reputation  will  be  dear 
to  his  country,  beyond  all  price,  for  it  is  bound  up 
with  the  sources  of  her  pro4iperity  and  happiness— 

*  It  is  said  that  a  distinguished  American  artist  has 
selected  the  scene  in  the  senate  chamber,  during  the 
delivery  of  this  speech,  as  the  subject  for  a  historical  pie- 
toie. 
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it  IB  establkhed  an  Uie  broad  ud  impenriMMe  foon- 
dationa  of  the  publio  good. 

Let  any  Amencaa  ait  down  and  follow  out  the 
ooneequenoes  of  a  difierent  line  of  condact  from  that 
puisued  by  Mr.  Webster.  Let  him  suppose  that  a 
war  had  been  suffered  to  grow  out  of  the  Caroline 
and  McLeod  affair.  No  man  at  this  day  can  be 
found  to  assert  that  upon  the  question  of  intemar 
tional  law,  respecting  McLeod,  we  were  not  dearly 
and  wholly  in  the  wrong.  Let  then  a  war  have 
grown  out  of  his  individual  iate,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  admit  the  true  principle  appli- 
cable to  his  case.  For  the  sake  cf  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  wrong,  let  the  commerce  of  this  vast 
country  have  been  exposed  to  the  British  navy,  let 
towns  have  been  burned,  let  lives  and  treasure  have 
t  been  squandered,  let  Anglo-Saxon  Christians  have 
met  for  each  other^s  blo<^  on  land  and  sea,  let  the 
fierce  struggle  of  kindred  nations  have  commenced, 
to  end  GZS  knows  when,  and  how.  Wheresoever 
victory  might  have  perched,  is  there  anything 
within  the  range  of  the  human  imagination  more 
bitter  than  the  curses  of  millions,  that  would  have 
followed  the  name  of  that  statesman,  whe  should 
have  been  too  weak  and  too  cowardly  to  meet  his 
dttty  on  a  question  so  paltry  in  its  detail,  but  franght 
with  such  consequences  from  the  principles  in- 
volved ?  Or  take  the  Northeastern  Boundary  as  a 
cause  for  war  between  England  and  America. 
Title  to  a  wild  and  unsettled  country — ^mere  title, 
capable  of  fair  adjustment  by  compromise  and 
agreement — ^as  a  cause  for  war,  presents  an  idea 
that  no  honest  mind  can  contemphite  without  a 
shudder.  National  honor,  if  it  become  involved  in 
a  question  of  title,  so  that  it  cannot  be  extricated 
without  an  appeal  to  arms,  is  one  thing.  But  it  is 
the  business  of  statesmen,  for  which  they  may  be 
said  to  be  furnished  with  power,  to  prevent  national 
honor  from  becoming  so  entangled.  The  assailants 
of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  treaty  are,  therefore,  driven 
to  answer  this  question  :  What  would  have  been 
the  judgment  of  mankind,  if  he  had  refused  to  make 
a  boundary  by  agreement,  and  standing  at  all  points 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  our  claim,  had  presented 
the  alternative  of  war,  and  thereby  made  it  inevi- 
table ?  This  is  the  true  issue.  It  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion ;  for  that  we  did  not  get  the  most  ample  equiv- 
alent for  every  concession  that  we  made,  is  an  asser- 
tion on  which  none  but  the  foolhardy  will  now  ven- 
ture, and  which  none  can  maintain.  Every  inquiry, 
therefore,  as  to  the  propriety  and  greatness  of  Mr. 
Webster's  course  in  that  negotiation  must  come 
bade  to  this :  Shall  a  statesman,  who  can  with 
perfect  honor  save  his  country  from  a  war  by  nego- 
tiation, exercise  his  whole  power  to  that  end,  or 
shall  he  assume  that  war  is  a  result  of  no  impoi^ 
tanoe  compared  with  the  gratification  of  a  false  pat- 
riotism and  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  value  of 
what  is  immediately  in  dispute  ^  The  world,  the 
Christian  world,  has  but  one  answer  to  give  to  such 
a  question.  It  has  given  this  answer  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster—an answer  which  he  cannot  mistake,  and 
which  the  malice  of  envy  and  detraction  can  never 
take  away. 

W^hatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us, 
whoever  may  be  entrusted  with  power,  the  people 
of  these  United  States  have  witnessed  one  great  ex- 
ample of  peace  honorably  preserved  from  the  haz- 
ards created  by  previous  mismanagement.  Few 
men,  probably,  are  aware  how  groat  those  liazards 
were.  But  they  passed  away.  Uninterrupted 
oonuneroe  rolled  its  treasures  of  sea  and  land 
thnragh  the  wonted  channels  of  public  and  private 


The  ship  aafled  on,  the  loom  renudnea 
active  on  every  stream,  the  plough  on  every  hifl* 
side  and  in  every  valley  stood  not  still.  The  har- 
vest was  gathered ;  the  pulsations  that  beat  along 
every  artery  in  the  life  of  trade,  through  a  great 
land  of  production  and  consumption,  were  undis- 
turbed. The  quivering  fibres  of  domestic  life  and 
love,  throughout  millions  of  homes,  were  torn  by  no 
anguish  of  ''  war's  alarums,"  no  news  of  the  dain 
and  wounded  on  deck  or  field.  Peace,  with  its 
countless  bleasings  and  its  anthems 'of  thanksgiv- 
ing, remained  upon  the  earth.  How  came  it  to  he 
so? 

Then  and  there,  in  the  dty  of  Washington,  Anno 
Domini  1842,  in  the  heats  of  a  southern  summer, 
an  earnest  man,  of  deep  wisdom  and  vast  capacity 
for  labor,  held  the  peace  of  his  country  in  his  hand. 
It  could  not  but  be  known  to  him,  that  a  failure  in 
the  undertaking  would  be  followed  by  a  war  begun 
inglorioudy,  if  it  ahonld  end  with>  what  may  be 
called  success.  It  could  not  but  be  known  to  him 
that  his  country  looked  to  him  for  an  issue  out  of  a 
perplexing  and  hazardous  busmess,  that  should  save 
botn  its  interests  and  its  honor.  He  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  civilized  worid  looked  with  interest  on 
his  position,  and  would  hold  America  and  him  to  a 
solemn  account  for  the  opportunities  before  him. 
What  anxious  nights,  what  laborious  days  were 
liis ;  he  who  runs  may  read  in  the  results  that  have 
since  come  forth.  Never  found  unequal  to  any  part 
in  human  aflSiirB,  the  secretary  was  equal  to  him- 
self; and  he  who  seeks  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  that  mat  deed,  seeks  his  country's  dishonor, 
and  will  Im3  sure  to  acoomplish  his  own  infamy. 

White  the  American  negotiator  aimed  at  the 
preservation  of  peace,  he  preserved  the  country  in 
an  attitude  of  the  utmost  dignity.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  throughout  the  whole  correspondence,  than 
the  American  tone,  temper,  and  feeling,  that  per- 
vade Mr.  Webster's  discussions.  By  no  diploma- 
tist, at  home  or  abroad,  have  American  rights  been 
upheld  with  a  firmer  hand,  and  by  none  have  they 
been  further  advanced.  Would  that  it  were  in  oor 
power,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tliis  broad 
land,  to  go  into  every  honest  man's  dwelling,  where 
such  documents  seldom  penetrate,  and  3iere  dt 
down  to  show  how  safe  the  national  honor  was,  in 
the  hands  of  Daniel  Webster.  Those  who  have 
heard  him  reviled  for  making  a  treaty  about  boun- 
dary, are  they  aware  that  against  the'greatest  mar- 
itime power  in  the  world,  he  has  maintained  oar 
rights,  with  a  spirit  and  a  force  which  will  cause 
them  to  be  respected  as  they  have  never  been 
before  1 

The  law  of  nations  has  made  great  progress 
within  the  last  fifty  years;  but  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington  and  in  the  correspondence  connected 
therewith,  it  advanced  further  than  it  had  during 
the  whole  of  the  fifty  years  that  preceded.  We 
can  make  this  apparent  by  a  very  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  true  scope  and  ten- 
dency of  the  law  of  nations  consist  in  'promoting 
and  securing  the  national  independence  of  every 
separate  people  on  tbe  globe.  It  is  also  not  to  be 
denied,  that  while  the  policy  and  measures  of  Eng^ 
land  have,  in  some  cases  of  intervention  and  the 
like,  proceeded  upon  and  enforced  this  great  lead- 
ing object  of  the  Christian  States,  her  policy  and 
measures  have  in  other  instances  trenched  upon  the 
independence  of  other  powers,  and  tendecl  to  its 
exclusion,  as  a  principle,  from  the  system  of  pubtie 
law.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  wbk^ 
this  has  occurred,  have  been  thoee  whidi 
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from  die  great  Diopenuty  of  England  to  give  the 
utmost  force  and  extension  to  her  own  mnnicipal 
law.  A  citizen  of  the  worid,  looking  cahnly  upon 
English  diplomacy  and  English  jurisprudence,  in 
some  features,  would  be  likely  to  mfer  that  the  law 
of  England,  by  some  peculiar  power,  is  able  to  oper- 
ate propria  vigore  further  than  the  municipal  codes 
of  other  countries ;  and  that  it  can  even  override, 
by  its  own  eminent  virtue,  in  case  of  conflict,  any 
other  system  of  law,  in  any  place  where  the  conflict 
may  occur.  Bat  it  would  be  manifest  to  sach  an 
observer,  that  however  delicately  such  a  pretension 
maybe  exercised,  however  magnanimous  and  high- 
principled  the  power  that  puts  it  forth,  the  doctrine 
IS-  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  equality  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations—that  ffreat  millennial  state,  to 
which  the  public  law  ought  to  be  made  to  tend. 
Two  instances  of  this  pretension  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land have  been  quite  remarkable.  The  one  is,  the 
English  doctrine  of  impressment,  founded  on  the 
idea  that  a  British  subject  owes  perpetual  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  which  may  claim  his  services 
in  war  wherever  he  may  be  found,  and  therefore,  it 
was  said,  a  British  ofllcer  may  enter  an  American 
ship,  carrying  with  him  this  principle  of  British  law, 
to  search  for  and  remove  Bntish  subjects.  All  this 
implies  the  notfon  that  the  municipal  law  of  England 
can  operate  in  the  territory  of  another  nation.  The 
other  instance  is  the  English  doctrine,  more  recently 
pTomul^ted,  that  slaves,  the  property  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  a  slaveholding  state,  on  board  a  ves- 
sel driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  British  port, 
there  become  free,  because  the  municipal  law  of 
England  does  not  tolerate  slavery.  This  again 
involves  the  notion  that  the  municipal  law  of  £ng- 
lottd,  in  a  British  port,  enters  such  a  vessel  and 
governs  the  relations  of  those  on  board,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  country,  a 
part  of  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  such  vessel 
actually  is. 

Now,  it  is  in  no  boastful  or  triumphant  spirit, 
but  wiUi  that  satisfaction  which  springs  from  the 
belief  that  mankind  are  to  be  benefited  by  the 
result,  that  we  say,*  that  Mr.  Webster  met  and 
abolished  these  pretensions.  He  has  abolished 
them,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  hereafter  be  advanced  and  acted  upon, 
without  giving  cause  for  war,  which  the  civilized 
worl4  will  henceforth  hold  to  be  just.  Mr.  Webster 
displayed  the  true  grounds  of  national  equality  and 
independencs,  pointed  out  the  just  limitations  to  the 
force  of  municipal  law,  and  made  declarations, 
which  cast  the  responsibility  of  war  arising  from 
any  of  these  causes  of  oflence  upon  those  who  shall 
give  the  offence.  The  probability  of  such  wars  is 
Sierefore  vastly  lessened,  and  the  principle  of 
national  equalitv  and  independence  is  advanced  to  a 
stage  which  it  nad  not  reached  before.  When  the 
secretary  threw  out  the  broad  banner  of  that  decla- 
ration, which  is  to  float  hereafier  over  every  Amer- 
ican vessel  that  shall  be  found  upon  the  sea,  he 
made  it  oertain  to  England,  that  her  extreme  doc- 
trines about  the  force  of  English  law  cannot  here- 
after be  practised,  in  international  relations,  with- 
out the  peril  and  the  responsibility  of  wars,  in  which 
the  sympathies  and  the  judgments  of  mankind  will 
be  against  her.* 

*  "  In  every  regularly  docamented  American  merchant 
vessel,  the  crew  who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection 
in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.*'— Afr.  Webtter  to  Lord 
JUAterton,  A^f  .  8, 184S. 


With  the  same  bold  and  acute  discrimination, 
Mr.  Webster  seized  the  prominent  facts  in  the  case 
of  the  Caroline,  and  at  once  extracted  the  real  canse 
for  complaint  which  we  had  against  England.  He 
made  it  manifest  that  a  violation  of  our  soil  and  ter- 
ritory had  been  committed,  which  could  not  be  jus- 
tified by  any  inquiry  into  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  employment  in  which  the  Caroline 
had  been  engaged.  This  view  of  the  case  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  admitted,  upon  his  reason- 
ing, by  the  British  envoy,  who  made  for  the  act 
all  the  apology  which  the  case  required.  In  this 
admission,  that  most  important  principle,  the  sanctity 
of  soil  and  territory,  was  fully  established ;  and  it 
was  established  too  in  a  case  in  which  our  own  citi- 
zShs  had  given  veiy  high  provocation  for  the  act 
that  was  complained  of. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  reflection,  how 
important  to  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  independence 
between  nations.  Nothing  can  be  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  wars  and  conquest  and  universal  dominion, 
as  all  history  shows,  than  the  absence  of  that  doc- 
trine from  the  practice  of  nations  in  their  relations 
with  each  other;  and  in  nothing  can  mankind  be 
greater  gainers,  than  in  the  negotiations  between 
powerful  states,  in  which  that  doctrine  is  made  the 
leading  idea  on  which  the  merits  of  all  complaints 
and  controversies  are  made  to  turn.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  this  doctrine  may  not  have  been  likely  to  be 
denied  in  terms,  for  a  long  time;  but  there  have 
been  practices  and  objects  of  national  policy  which 
have  been  virtually  a  denial  of  it,  and  it  concerns 
the  great  purposes  of  the  law  of  nations  that  they 
should  be  stayed.  To  this  end,  our  illustrious 
countryman  has  been  a  great  contributor,  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  carry  his  name  and  fame  to  the 
remotest  ages,  in  which  that  sublime  code  shall  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  interests  of  mankind. 

We  have  thus  only  sought,  at  this  time,  to  seize 
upon  a  few  bold  points  of  Mr.  Webster's  public 
career.  We  have  not  attempted  to  enter  into  the 
great  nature  of  his  oratory,  his  masterly  legal 
acquirements  and  forensic  eloquence,  his  high  states- 
maiiship  and  peculiar  qualifications  for  diplomatic 
station,  or  any  of  the  chief  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
character.  These  will  make  the  subject  of  a  future 
paper,  when  a  greater  remove  from  late  causes  of 
irritation,  will  ulow  a  greater  freedom  and  dignity 
of  discussion. 


SONNET. 

I  iDOLizs  the  ladies.    They  are  fairies 
That  spiritualize  this  earth  of  onrs ; 
From  heavenly  hotbeds,  most  delightful  flowen, 
Or  choice  cream-cheeses  from  celestial  dairies. 
«  But  learning,  in  its  barbarous  seminaries. 
Gives  the  dear  creatures  many  wretched  hodrs, 
And  on  their  gossamer  intellects  sternly  showen 
Science,  with  all  its  horrid  accessaries. 
Now,  seriously,  the  only  things,  I  think, 
In  which  young  ladies  should  instructed  be. 
Are  stocking-mending,  love,  and  cookery-^ 
Aooomplishiiients  that  very  soon  will  sink, 
Since  Fluxions,  now,  and  Sanscrit  conversation 
Always  form- part  of  female  education. 

JrUMn 
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COBBESPONDBMCS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


K  Office  of  the  LxviNd  Aoe, 
)       }65  Trkhont  St.,  Boston. 

The  Headers  of  the  Living  Age  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  beginning  with  this,  the  first  number 
df  1847,  Mr.  Litteli  has  taken  upon  himself  (with  the 
necessary  assistance^  the  office  of  Publisher,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Editor.  He  has  for  an  office  the 
nlace  from  which  we  date,  long  known  as  *'  Central 
ilall.''  In  a  fortnight  the  carpenters  will  have  put 
it  in  order,  after  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  any 
of  you  who  may  bo  sufficiently  interested  in  our 
labors  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  growth  of  the  Living  Age  has  been  entirely 
spontaneous.  The  proprietor  has  resided  several 
miles  from  Boston,  visiting  that  city  only  once '  or 
twice  a  week,  and  having  no  right  to  act  in  the 
publishing  department,  which  has  been  left^  under 
contract,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  boolisollers  whose 
interest  was  only  temporary,  and  who  could  not,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  expend  so  much  of  either 
time  or  money,  to  promote  the  success  of  the  work, 
•8  the  owner  desired.  He  has,  therefore,  availed 
himself  of  tlie  option  of  making  a  change  at  the 
end  of  1846,  and  hopes  that  his  greater  stake  in 
the  work,  and  his  greater  affection  for  it,  may 
more  than  make  up  for  any  disadvantages  under 
which  he  may  labor. 

Great  attention  will  be  given  to  orders ;  and  it  is 
requested  that  any  irregularities  may  be  immedi- 
ately reported  to  ua.  If  they  arise  in  our  office  we 
promifiie  to  remove  them,  and  if  they  arise  in  any 
other,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  responsible  for  the  regular  transmission 
of  the  work,  unless  where  it  is  supplied  directly 
from  the  office  of  publication. 

We  desire,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  induce  each  of 
our  readers  to  help  us  in  extending  our  circulation 
among  their  neighbors.  And  although  we  hope 
that  you  will  feel  that  in  doing  this,  you  would 
benefit  them ;  yet,  as  we  should  be  benefited  at  the 
same  time,  we  shall  be  glad  to  pay  a  liberal  com- 
mission for  all  additional  orders  which  may  be  sent 
to  us. 

Mrs.  Chore's  novel,  Temptaiion  and  Atonement, 
will  in  a  few  days  be  issued  in  a  separate  form, 
price  12i  cents.  Next  week  we  shall  begin  a  new 
work  by  the  same  author,  T%e  Next  of  j£n,  a  very 
interesting  romance,  and  shall  publish  that  also  sep- 
arately, when  completed.  Oixiers  for  either  work 
may  be  sent  to  our  office,  or  to  any  booksellers. 
By-and-by  Miss  Robinson  Crusoe  will  make  a 
volume.  8t,  Gilts  and  St.  James  will  he  issued 
for  us  bv  Messrs.  Redding  &  Co.,  Boston,  as  soon 
aft  oompleted. 


We  have  often  received  requests  which  we  could 
not  grant  without  consent  of  the  publishers ;  and 
the  necessity  of  consulting  them  has  so  far  awed 
us,  that  we  have  not  lately  indulged  in  the  pleasare 
of  communicating  directly  with  our  readers.  This 
pronunctamenio  alters  entirely  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  abolishes  our  congress,  and  makes  us  an 
absolute  democracy,  in  which  the  cabinet  is  always 
'*  a  unit."  We  trust  that  in  leaving  the  matter 
entirely  in  your  hands,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
regard  to  **  supplies." 

Having  said  so  much  of  ourself,  we  have  little 
room  for  anything  else,  but  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  the  article  on  Slave-grown  Sugar,  which 
some  rash  people  may  otherwise  pass  over  without 
reading.  It  is  a  very  important  article,  giving  a 
clear  history  of  the  whole  subject,  and  advocating 
with  great  power,  some  opinions  of  the  past,  and 
some  plans  for  the  future,  which  are  deserving  of 
serious  attention,  for  they  are  like  to  prevail. 

There  is  a  short  article  on  Mr.  Webster.  It  can- 
not be  expected,  perhaps,  that  a  more  complete 
biography  should  appear  at  present.  We  should 
be  ^lad  to  publish  facts  in  relation  to  any  of  our 
eminent  public  men.  May  we  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Webster  has  always 
seen  more  clearly  than  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs, (and  which  we  oilen  vote  with,)  the  true  pol- 
icy of  the  country — and  the  policy  which  would 
have  caused  its  advocates  to  be  successful.  As 
illustrating  tliis  remark,  we  may  mention  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  under  Mr.  Tyler,  which  enabled 
him  to  settle  the  north-eastern  boundary  question ; 
his  opinion  upon  the  question  of  a  National  Bank, 
which  was  not  followed  by  his  party,  which  there- 
fore quarrelled  with  the  President,  and  was  for  the 
time  defeated ;  and  his  desire  rather  to  establish  a 
settled  tariff,  than  high  protective  duties.  For  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers,  we  hope  they  will 
not  suffer  this  question  to  become  a  party  one — for 
if  they  do,  it  will  ere  long  be  maintained  that  direct 
taxation  is  the  best  way  of  raising  revenue ;  and 
this  opinion  m&y  be  supported  by  many  persons  in 
the  Northern  States,  who  are  grieved  that  the  South 
should  have  the  political  power  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  the  equivalent  taxation 
which  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  compromise. 
We  should  rather,  were  we  of  counsel  for  the  man- 
ufacturing interest,  endeavor  to  make  the  present 
tariff  better,  than  attempt  to  repeal  it.  Returning 
to  Mr.  Webster ;  we  have  more  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  in  cases  where  he  fol- 
lows his  own  opmjons,  than  where  he  advocates 
doctrines  which  party  leaders  have  agreed  upon. 
He  should  belong  to  no  sect,  but  to  the  whole 
nation. 


The  LiviNo  Acs  is  pnblisbed  every  Saturday^  by  E. 
LiTTBLL  &  Co.,  at  No.  166  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  13^  cents  a  uumber,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
tnd  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  woric,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  poy  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

CoMPLSTB  SETS  to  the  end  of  1846,  making  eleven 
large  volumes,  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volumes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  12i  cents. 

AoBNcns. — The  publishers  are  desiroOs  of  making 
arrangements  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  incress- 
ing  the  circulation  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  most  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  payment  in  advance  is  ezfx^cted. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  collection  of  debta 
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Rrom  Fnwr'f  Ma^izlaB. 
A  FEW    WORDS   ABOUT   THE    CABINET   AND 
THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  whigs  are  not  a  fortunate  party;  thinffs 
nerer  go  long  smoothly  in  their  hands.  If  they  do 
not  receive  the  government  in  a  state  of  confusion 
and  difficulty,  they  are  sure  in  a  short  time  to  hring 
it  to  this,  and  then  they  either  flounder  forward  for 
a  while — getting  daily  deeper  in  the  mire— or  they 
commit  some  monstrous  caup-d'etaty  and  are  over- 
thrown. In  1831  they  rone  into  office  on  the 
hocks  of  a  body  of  dbgusted  Protestants,  and  im- 
mediately raised  such  a  storm  as  forced  the  broken 
tones  to  reunite  and  to  become  the  great  conserva- 
tive party.  They  kept  their  places  against  this 
party  by  proposing  measures  which  shook  the  em- 
pire to  its  centre,  and  carried  them  through  an 
strency  of  which  none  but  the  most  unscrupulous 
politicians  would  have  made  nse.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  people,  having  once  felt  their 
own  power  in  forcing  the  reform-bill  through,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  whole  strength  of  more  intelligent  classes, 
would  ever  again  be  persuaded  to  let  it  slip? 
Xoihing  of  the  sort.  In  the  political  unions  which 
spivig  up  and  matured  themselves  during  the 
memorable  season  of  the  reform  struggle,  we  find 
the  germs  of  those  unconstitutional  club»— to  hu- 
mor which,  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent,  the  policy 
of  all  governments  must  henceforth  be  directed — 
which  have  changed  the  position  of  the  repeal 
[(nestion  in  Ireland,  rendering  projects,  which  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  would  have  been  punished 
as  treasonaUe,  mere  matter  of  discussion  both 
within  Parliament  and  without ;  which  have  carried 
the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  spite  of  the  reluc- 
tance of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and'^the  well- 
known  hostility  of  the  great  mass  of  the  constituen- 
cies; which  are  prepared  to  fight  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  first  minister  who  shall  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  national  defences,  and  deal  with  it  as  it 
deserves ;  and  already  talk  of  bn  equitable  adjust- 
ment and  a  ipore  righteous  distribution  of  property. 
No  donbt  the  political  onions  themselves  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  it 
wonkl  be  unfair  to  the  inventive  genins  of  0*Con«> 
nell  if  we  were  to  deny  that  they  gathered  much 
from  a  study  of  his  handiwork.  But  the  Catholic 
Association  was  a  religious  rather  than  a  political 
body ;  it  sought  a  tangible  object  by  means  alto- 
gether constitutional ;  it  addressed  its  arguments  to 
men's  moral  sense,  making  a  prodigious  show  all 
the  while  of  universal  charity ;  it  sought  only  the 
removal  of  an  acknowledged  wrong  from  one  class 
of  the  king^s  subjects,  without  desiring  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  any  other.  The  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, thouffh  extremely  troublesome,  was  never 
dangerous,  it  had  no  power  to  control  a  single 
constituency ;  its  leaders  never  presumed  to  threat- 
en a  rebellion.  They  knew  their  own  weakness  too 
well  to  risk  the  latter  in  reality ;  they  had  more 
than  once  been  made  to  feel,  that  less  than  threats 
of  physical  Tiolence  were  taken  up  and  punished  by 
a  resolute  government.  Their  tnumph  was  indeed 
complete ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  conviction  on  the 
cxxxix.        Lnrmo  age.      tol.  xii.       4      ' 


minds  of  others,  slowly,  though  Burely  worked  out. 
For  the  duke's  excuse  about  impending  civil  war, 
and  the  moral  effect  of  Vesey  Fitzgerald's  defeat, 
we  hold  to  be  mere  moonshine.  As  the  law  stood 
in  1829,  Mr.  O'Connell'selection  was /fe/flrto  void, 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  seat  secure.  And  there 
needed  but  the  same  determined  spirit  wl^bh  sent 
the  Talents  about  their  business  to  prove  this. 

It  is  to  the  whigs,  therefore,  and  to  their  policy 
in  1831,  that  we  owe  the  hotdevenement  of  infln- 
ences  under  which  the  machine  of  the  state  now 
labors,  and  of  which  we  last  year  witnessed  oiie  of 
the  consequences,  in  the  abandonment  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  of  the  principles  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  con- 
sequent disruption  of  the  conservative  party.  The 
whigs  taught  the  men  of  Birmingham  to  unite  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  purely  political  end.  They 
corresponded  with  persons  who  wrote  to  them  about 
civil  war ;  and  answered,  under  their  official  franks, 
the  proposals  of  Mr.  Attwood  to  march  npon 
London.  They  made  common  cause  with  O'Con- 
nell  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  maturing, 
and  they  knew  that  he  was  maturing,  his  plans 
for  the  Repeal  Association.  They  sacrificed  to 
him  their  venerable  chief,  Earl  Grey,  because  he 
was  too  high-minded  to  treat  with  a  demagogue, 
whom,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  he  had  de- 
nounced ;  and  now  they  make  no  secret  of  their 
intention  to  govern  Ireland  absolutely  as  O'CoDsell 
shall  direct.  Can  such  men  hope  to  command  the- 
confidence  of  the  country  T  Can  they  wonder  if 
men  of  all  parties — ^their  own  infinitesimal  ftctioni 
alone  excepted — bear  with  them  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  of  duty  to  the  sovereign  ;  yet  anticipato- 
no  benefitsTrom  their  rule,  and  think  with  indifi^- 
ence  of  the  moment  when  it  shall  terminate  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  in  regard  to  domestie  policy 
alone  that  the  whigs  manage  to  put  themselves  and 
the  country,  on  all  possible  occasions,  in  a  false- 
position.  Let  any  man  of  common  sense  look 
round  him  at  this  moment,  and,  considering  the- 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  ask  himself,  to  what 
can  it  be  owing  that  we  are  brought  suddenly  to* 
the  brink  of  a  great  war  t  Lotd  Palmerston  will 
of  course  say,  iJttat  he  is  not  answerable  for  this; 
that  he  found  matters  in  disorder  wheA  he  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
righting  them  ;  that  the  estrangements  which  time 
is  maturing  were  all  in  blossom  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen ;  and  that  it  will  be  unjust  to  blame  him,  oven 
if  they  bring  foilh  the  fruit  of  bloodshed.  Lend 
Palmerston  would  have  the  appearance  of  justice  on 
his  side,  could  we  forget  that  the  beginnings  of  evil 
date  further  back  than  the  tea-party  at  £u.  We 
do  not  mean  to  defend  Louis  Philippe's  breach  of 
an  engagement,  however  infoTBially  contracted. 
He  has  lowered  himself  by  that  act  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  honorable  man  in  Europe ;  and  we 
deceive  ourselves  if,  old  as  he  is,  he  do  not  live  to 
repent  it.  But  they  who  desire  to  trace  our  pres- 
ent foreign  difiiculties  to  their  real  source,  must 
look  further  into  the  past  than  the  date  of  the 
queen's  visit  to  her  neighbor.  Let  us  endesTor  to 
assist  our  readers  in  this  research. 

The  recognition  of  the  government  of  the  three 
glorious  days  by  this  country  was,  perhaps,  inevha^ 
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ble.  That  we  were  in  a  monstrous  hurry  to  take 
it  by  the  hand  may  be  true — we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  true — though  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
toh  did  the  deed.  But  the  Duke  of  Wellington  haid 
had  too  much  experience  of  the  evils  of  war  to 
plunge  rashly  into  a  repetition  of  them  ;  and  believ- 
mg  &at  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  deserved 
its  fate,  he  consented  to  its  overthrow  rather  than 
be  the  cause  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 
We  confess,  hewever,  that  we  could  never  see  the 
propriety  of  extending  the  same  countenance  to  the 
Brussels  absurdity.  The  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  a  state  almost  wholly  of  our  own  crea- 
tion. It  had  been  created  as  a  sort  of  check  upon 
the  restlessness  of  France ;  and  we  had  expended 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  putting  its 
advanced  fortifications  in  good  repair :  yet,  because 
a  few  discontented  newspaper  editors  and  clerks  in 
public  offices  chose  to  get  up  an  hmeuU,  we  folded 
our  arms,  and,  declaring  that  the  movement  was  a 
national  one,  refused  to  put  it  down.  No  doubt  the 
late  king  of  Holland  committed  some  grave  errors. 
His  attempt  to  introduce  the  Dutch  language  into 
the  Belgian  courts  of  law  was  a  blunder,  and  his 
notion  of  gradually  Protestantizing  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Rome  an  idle  dream.  Did  William 
Frederick  really  expect  to  succeed  ?  Had  he  stud- 
ied history  so  loosely  as  not  to  know  that  the  Romish 
priests  are  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  be  moved 
by  any  consideration,  either  of  public  or  private 
good,  out  of  the  course  which  o^rs  the  best  assur- 
ance of  aggrandizing  their  own  order!  In  these 
things  he  seriously  committed  himself,  while  the 
.somewhat  phlegmatic  atmosphere  of  his  ambulatory 
•court  suited  ill  with  the  tastes  of  his  Flemish  sub- 
jects. But  Frederick  William's  errors  affinrd  no 
#«xcuse  for  the  cool  indifference  with  which  we 
^bl•ke  faith  with  him.  The  power  which  stood 
ribsemost  on  the  list  of  guarantees  to  the  integrity 
fofethe  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first,  in 
the.  hour  of  difficulty,  to  desert  a  faithful  ally ;  and 
not  only  to  desert,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
people,  as  a  counterpoise  to  whom  it  had,  fifteen 
years  previously,  set  him  up,  to  turn  its  arras 
against  him  by  blockading  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
We  are  happy  to  think,  that  for  this  gross  act  of  pol- 
itical bad  faith  the  duke  is  not  accountable.  He  went 
&r  enough  in  consenting  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
French  throne  by  Louis  Philippe ;  he  never  would 
have  sent  an  English  fieet  to  assist  the  troops  of 
revolutionary  France  in  consummating  the  revolu- 
tion of  Brussels,  and  robbing  the  house  of  Nassau 
of  half  its  dominions. 

The  effect  ai  these  two  false  steps — for  false 
steps  they  bothi  were,  though  the  last  far  exceeded 
in  Its  folly  the.  folly  of  the  first— was  to  destroy  all 
confidence  of  England  among  the  northern  powers, 
and  to  throw  us  into  the  arms  of  France.  We  had 
.  made  common  cause  with  the  movement,  if,  indeed, 
we  might  nbt  be  said  to  have  gone  before  it ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  to  them  that  we  were  become  con- 
verts to  the  dofltrine  of  propagandism.  Accord- 
ingly Russia,  while  putting  out  the  Polish  rebellion, 
tr^died  our  remonstrances  with  contempt,  and  Aos- 
.  trift  h^ld  aloof  from  us  as  firom  a  contaminated  peo- 
ple. As  to  Prussia,  she  who  on  the  advance  of  the 
French  army  towards  Antwerp,  had  called  out  her 
Llandwher,  and  waited  only  for  a  signal  to  interfere, 
became  thoroughly  disgusted.  She  felt  that,  under 
her  then  rulers,  England  was  no  longer  the  trust- 
worthy ally  of  other  days ;  and  rightly  considering 
•  that  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  fiur  more  likely  to  hurt  us  than  her, 


she  arrested  the  preparations  which  she  had  begun, 
and  looked,  in  sullen  silence,  on  all  that  fcAr 
lowed. 

Meanwhile  Spain  and  Portugal  were  equally  be- 
come theatres  wherein  the  liberalism  of  English 
whig  policy  might  disport  itself  The  wise  cau- 
tion of  their  predecessors,  which  would  have  left 
the  people  of  these  countries  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences in  their  own  way,  did  not  accord  with  whig 
views  of  fitness.  The  government  of  1832  must 
needs  espouse  warmly  the  cause  of  the  young 
queen  of  Spain,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
France  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  Carlists.  Now 
if  ever  men  in  office  took  a  step  which  was  as  con- 
trary to  soond  policy  as  it  was  at  variance  with 
good  faith,  the  whigs  took  it  then.  The  title  of 
Uie  queen  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  unquestiona- 
ble, for  it  was  disputed  by  a  large  portion  of  her 
subjects ;  and  that  the  rest  of  Europe  was  at  least 
divided  on  the  subiect,  the  attitude  of  the  northern 
courts  declared.  But  the  partisans  of  the  queen 
professed  liberal  opinions ;  and  to  win  for  these  as- 
cendancy in  the  peninsula,  our  own  liberal  minis- 
ters seemed  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  considerations 
of  justice  and  old  treaties.  And  what  has  been  the 
result?  A  sradually  declining  influence  at  the  very 
court  to  establish  and  maintain  which  English  blood 
was  shed  in  torrents,  and  English  money  squan- 
dered away ;  and  now  we  are  reaping  our  rewsird  in 
the  consununation  of  the  Montpensier  marriage, 
concerning  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  as 
individuals  whose  pride  and  personal  honor  are  not 
touched,  we  do  not  care  one  rush. 

While  we  have  thus  been  laboring,  through  a 
series  of  years,  to  separate  ourselves  in  Europe 
from  our  natural  allies,  we  have  permitted  matters 
to  take  such  a  shape,  both  in  North  and  South 
America,  as  must  ultimately  lead  to  evil.  Of  the 
Ashburton  treaty  we  did  not  hesitate  to  give  our 
opinion  at  the  time.  Excuse  it  as  we  may,  there  is 
no  denying  that  it  deserved  the  name  which  we 
then  gave  to  it.  It  was  a  capitulation,  and  nothing 
else.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  wliigs,  by  pro- 
crastinating the  day  of  settlement  till  the  events  of 
the  Canadian  rebeluon  had  stirred  up  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  both  parties,  left  to  their  successors  no  alter- 
native except  either  to  yield  as  they  did,  a  great  deal 
too  much,  or  to  go  to  war.  Now  war  is  a  very  se- 
rious evil.  In  Ix)rd  Aberdeen's  opinion,  it  is  more 
— ^it  is  a  national  crime,  and  therefore,  sooner  than 
be  forced  to  commit  a  crime,  he'was  guilty  of  a 
weakness.  It  was  a  mistake  on  his  part,  which  has 
not  been  without  its  influence  on  recent  events. 
The  people  on  the  continent  assert,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  them,  that  had  Lord  Aberdeen 
assumed  a  more  determined  attitude  with  Brother 
Jonathan,  Cousin  Louis  Philippe  would  not  have 
dared  to  precipitate  the  Montpensier  marriage. 
However,  there  are  other  and  equally  manifest  re- 
sults of  that  spirit  of  bullying  and  procrastination 
which  marked  the  intercourse  of  former  whig  cab- 
inets with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Out  of  our  yielding  on  the  north-western  frontier, 
arose  the  vigorous  tone  with  which  President  Polk 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory. 
It  was  well  met  by  the  late  government,  which,  in- 
deed, could  not  afford  to  truckle  a  second  time  ;  but 
what  was  the  state  all  the  while  of  South  America  t 
This :  we  found  ourselves  at  war  with  the  republics 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  about  matters  which,  in 
their  intrinsic  value  were  not  worth  the  cost  of  the 
gunpowder  fired  away ;  while  we  were  powerless 
to  support  Mexico  against  the  encroachments  of  her 
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neighbor,  who  having,  in  the  first  place  swindled 
her  out  of  Texas,  now  opeuly  declares  that  she  will 
not  stop  short  of  the  annexation  of  California.  For 
all  these  humiliations,  and  the  loss  of  influence 
which  arises  out  of  tnem,  we  may  thank  the  growth 
of  that  peculiar  liherality  of  opinion  which  belongs 
to  whigism  ;  and  which  has  at  length  concentrated 
itself  upon  the  point  of  free  trade,  the  probable  ac- 
complishment of  which  seems  to  be  as  mr  distant  as 
ever. 

It  is  well  known  that,  ever  since  his  return  to 
office.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  importuning  the 
northern  courts  to  join  him  in  his  protest  against  the 
Montpensier  marriage  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
vances have  been  coldly  met,  and  he  and  his  admir- 
ers affect  to  be  surprised  at  it,  but  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  northern  courts  are  unanswerable. 
His  lordship  appeals  to  tne  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
talks  about  its  violation.  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Holland  tell  him,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
overthrown  on  the  day  when  he  recognized  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Spanish  throne  in  the  person  of  the 
young  lady  who  now  fills  it ;  and  that,  were  the 
case  otherwise,  the  only  provision  in  the  treaty 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  guard  is  not  threat- 
ened. It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
that  France  and  Spain  shall  never  be  united  in  one 
empire.  But  Europe  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
marriage  of  the  fifth  son  of  the  mng  of  the  French 
with  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  not  disposed  to  take  a  part  in  fa- 
vor of  a  government  which  has  treated  all  their 
prejudices  and  principles,  as  well  as  their  opinions 
in  regard  to  other  treaties,  with  neglect.  Hence  in 
a  useless  display  of  indignation  we  stand  alone ; 
and  by  showing  how  bitterly  we  feel  the  hoax  that 
has  been  played  off  upon  us,  we  increase  the  dan- 
gers that  are  assumed  to  threaten.  What  are  these 
dangers?  We  are  told  that  France  will  acquire 
such  an  influence  in  Spain,  as  to  render  all  efforts 
on  our  part  to  improve  our  relations  with  the  lat- 
ter country  abortive.  Whatever  manufactures  she 
henceforth  receives  will  come  to  Spain  through  the 
passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  she  will  be  encouraged 
to  resume  a  project  which  has  lain  in  abeyance  only 
through  the  weakness  incident  to  a  protracted  civil 
war.  Sooner  or  later,  Portugal  will  be  invaded, 
and,  if  saved  at  all,  will  be  saved  only  at  the  expense 
of  a  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  by  us. 
Meanwhile,  France  will  push  her  conquests  in  Af- 
rica, till  Tangier  and  all  the  seaboard  adjacent  to  it 
has  fallen  into  her  hands ;  and  thus,  with  Spain  in 
close  alliance  on  one  side  of  the  Stradts,  and  her 
own  castles  and  posts  upon  the  other,  she  will  pretty 
effectually  close  against  us  the  gates  of  the  Medit- 
erranean. This  done,  she  will  turn  her  attention  to 
Egypt,  and  if  she  succeed  there  as  well  as  she  is 
seen  to  have  succeeded  elsewhere,  the  overland 
route  to  India,  on  which  we  set  so  much  value,  will 
be  interrupted.  How  long,  moreover,  we  shall  be 
able  to  keep  Gibraltar  itself— the  province  whence, 
at  present,  that  fortress  draws  the  roost  important 
of  its  supplies  being  absorbed — ^remains  to  be  seen. 
If  the  allied  French  and  Spanish  armies  prove  una- 
ble to  take  it  by  force,  famine  and  disease  will  do 
the  work  for  them ;  and  then  England  will,  indeed, 
be  humbled.  But  our  catalogue  of  ills  does  not  end 
even  here.  There  are  symptoms  already  of  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  France  to  court  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to  convert 
the  harbors  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  the  Chesar 
peake  into  depots  for  her  navy.  And,  finally,  into 
§uch  bad  odor  have  we  fallen,  that  not  one  of  the 


other  nations  of  Europe  will  join  us-— at  least,  till 
their  fears  are  awakened  that  France  may  grow  too 
strong,  when,  in  all  probability,  they  will  find  that 
we  cannot  any  longer  be  of  use  to  them. 

We  do  not  believe  half  of  this,  though  half  is 
more  than  we  desire  to  see  accomplished.  We  do 
not  think,  for  example,  that  Spain  will  put  herself 
so  readily  as  Louis  Philippe  imagines  into  his 
hands.  Indeed,  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  ade- 
quate source  whence  such  an  overvihclniingl* rench 
influence  should  arise,  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Montpensier  are  as  yet  but  private  persons  after 
all.  But  supposing  that,  through  the  hospitalities 
which  they  dispense  at  Paris,  they  win  the  hearts 
of  such  Spanibh  grandees  as  visit  that  capital,  what 
then?  The  worst  that  can  happen  is,  that  a 
French  party  may  be  raised  up,  which  will  not 
scruple  as  to  the  means  whioh  it  adopts  to  fill  all 
attainable  places  of  power  and  emolument  with  its 
partisans ;  and  that  we  shall  have  Spaniards,  strong- 
ly imbued  with  French  prejudices,  commanding  at 
Algesiras  and  Cadiz,  and  doing  whatever  they  fancy 
can  be  done  with  impunity  to  annoy  our  merchants 
and  injure  our  trade.  We  recommend  these  gen- 
tlemen, however,  not  to  ^o  too  far  in  this  way. 
The  Spaniards  are  a  sensitive  people,  and  though, 
at  first,  they  may  go  with  the  cunent,  they  will 
very  soon  begin  to  see  that  it  sets  towards  France. 
Once  let  this  notion  take  possession  of  their  bruins, 
however,  and  Louis  Philippe  will  find  that  even  his 
cunning  is  useless.  A  people  which  endured  what 
they  did,  rather  thau  accept  for  their  king  the  bro- 
ther of  Napoleon,  will  never  consent  to  play  the 
c^me  of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Orleans  ;  and  the 
fact  will  become  apparent  as  soon  as  the  game  be- 
gins to  be  played  in  earnest. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
lust  of  extending  their  conc^uests  over  Portugal  may 
blind,  not  only  the  Spanish  government,  but  the 
Spanishpeople,  to  the  true  designs  of  Louis  Phil^ 
ippe.  This  has  long  been  an  object  with  the  coutt 
of  Madrid,  and  the  present  state  of  the  little  coun- 
try is  such  as  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  an 
attempt  of  the  kind.  Of  course,  England  cannot 
permit  it :  but  are  we  in  a  state  to  prevent  it? 

Two  months  ago,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
and  the  avowal  of  free-trade  principles  in  this  coun- 
try had  operated,  and  were  likely  still  more  to  op- 
erate, abroad.  We  showed,  that  the  more  philo- 
sophical portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and 
Gennany  were  prodigiously  taken  with  the  scheme ; 
and  both  by  their  speeches  at  public  meetines  and 
through  the  press  were  agitating  for  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  policy  at  home.  The  governmenta, 
on  the  other  hand,  looked  at  the  project  witli  alarm ; 
and  all  classes  of  persons  interested  in  the  growth 
of  domestic  manufactures  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
imitating  it.  The  governments  still  retain  their  dis- 
like to  free  trade.  They  regard  it  as  the  ofl&pring 
of  a  levelling  spirit,  and  fear  it  more  on  that  ac- 
count than  because  of  the  effect  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily produce  upon  the  public  revenues.  Even  on 
this  latter  ground,  however,  they  find  sufficient 
cause  for  setting  their  faces  against  it ;  and,  one 
and  all,  they  have  begun  to  act  accordingly.  In 
Germany,  the  Zollvercin  has  increased  the  duties  on 
all  manufactured  articles  imported  from  abroad,  and 
doubled  them  on  many.  France  and  Prussia  have 
both  imposed  duties  on  corn  shipped  for  export  in 
their  harbors.  Russia  has  entered  into  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  of  which  the  obvious  ten- 
denry  is  to  work  us  harm :  and  Austria  makes  no 
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move  towBrds  reciprocity.  It  appears,  then,  that 
tfie  whig  cooimercial  pohcy,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has,  unfortunately  for  himself,  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme, neither  has  operated,  nor  is  likely  to  operate, 
anything  towards  the  extension  of  British  com* 
mercc.  Moreover,  instead  of  acting  as  a  guarantee 
of  general  peace,  its  weight  seems  to  be  thrown 
into  an  opposite  scale.  We  believe  that  the  mobs 
of  Paris  and  Berlin  are  equally  clamorous  for  free 
trade.  Whether  the  mobs  of  any  other  of  the  con- 
tinental cities  know  or  care  a  straw  about  the  mat- 
ter, may  be  questioned.  But  the  masses  in  the  two 
nations,  which,  though  they  difier  widely  from  each 
other,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  gen- 
erally enlightened  in  Europe,  are  all  anxious  for 
free  trade.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  gov- 
ernments, not  only  there,  but  elsewhere  ?  They 
equally  dread  the  result.  In  Prussia,  the  move- 
ment is  put  down  with  the  strong  hand,  as  we  have 
just  stated.  The  tariff  throughout  the  Zollverein  is 
doubled.  In  France  the  minister  sanctions  the  for- 
mation of  clubs,  in  which  the  antagonist  principles 
shall  be  debated ;  but  he  takes  good  care,  by  refus- 
ing his  countenance  to  everything  Hke  a  movement 
among  the  operatives,  to  keep  the  lower  and  lower- 
middle  classes  ^m  taking  any  share  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  consequence  it  requires  no  particular 
insight  into  the  future  to  foretell.  Through  the  se- 
cret influence  of  the  government,  which  seems  to 
act  impartially  towards  both,  the  anti-free-trade  fac- 
tion will,  for  the  present,  prevail ;  and  we  shall  see 
that  all  duties  levied  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
industry  will  be  retained,  and  the  passions  of  the 
multitude  roused  and  appealed  to,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  declaring  against  this  decision,  or  labor- 
ing to  controvert  it. 

Had  Franco  and  England  been  on  tolerable  terms, 
this  issue,  however  unfortunate  for  the  free-traders, 
and,  indeed,  for  the  people  of  this  country,  might 
have  admitted  of  some  ameliorating  circumstances 
— ^at  least,  our  honor  would  have  been  saved.  But 
being  in  almost  open  rupture  with  France,  we  find 
our  policy  despised  and  rejected  by  the  power  of 
which  it  was  too  much  our  habit  to  speak  as  most 
resembling  ourselves,  while  all  the  other  great  pow- 
ers besides  resolve  and  act  as  if  we  had  no  exist- 
ence. Just  consider  what  they  have  been  doing, 
and  yet  propose  to  do,  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  free  city  of  Cracow,  it  appears,  is  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Austrian  empire.  It  was  the  last 
relic  of  Polish  independence,  and  its  existence  as  a 
separate  state  was  assured  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  five  great  powers  becoming  conjointly  guaran- 
tees for  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  But  three 
out  of  these  five  powers  ndw  proclaim  to  the  world, 
that  they  consider  the  qnestion  as  one  exclusively 
aflbcting  themselves ;  and  they  settle  it  accordingly, 
without  condescending  to  consult  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James'  on  the  subject.  Whether  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  has  been  sounded  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 
Well,  then,  what  follows?  Lord  Palmerston  blus- 
ters and  complains ;  the  English  newspapers  take 
op  his  cry;  the -French  nation  is  appealed  to  as, 
equally  with  England,  pledged  ;  yet  nothing  comes 
of  it  afler  all.  Louis  rhilippe,  intent  only  on  the 
aggrandizement  of  hia  own  house,  leaves  the  wreck 
of  Poland  to  its  fate  ;  and  we,  having  lost  all  moral 
weiffht  vnth  the  conservative  cabinets,  find — as 
might  have  been  expected — ^that  a  movement  gov- 
ernmsnt  leaves  us  in  the  lurch  ;  and  thus  our  credit, 
as  well  93  our  temper,  is  lost. 

We  hope  that  we  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  as  that  whig  liberal  policy  has  so  compli- 


cated OUT  relations  with  foreign  powers,  that  to 
keep  much  longer  fjree  from  a  European  war  is  im- 
possible. Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  it  as 
our  conviction,  that  only  amid  the  excitement  of  a 
foreign  war  are  we  likely  to  return  at  home  to  a 
state  of  reasonable  submission  to  constituted  au- 
thority. Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  slightingly  of 
any  attempts  that  are  made  to  improve  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  and  to  confer  upon  them 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  education.  We  have 
spoken  out  upon  these  subjects  so  plainly  on  other 
occasions,  that  we  entertain  no  fears  of  being  now 
misunderstood  But  tl)is  much  we  are  constrained 
to  add,  that  so  long  as  there  shall  prevail  in  the 
government  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  a  determina- 
tion to  perpetual  change,  so  long  must  we,  as  a 
nation,  be  distrusted  by  our  neighbors,  and  find  very 
little  to  regard  as  deserving  of  our  confidence  at 
home.  And  this  it  is  which  causes  us,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  to  be  anxious  under  our  present 
rulers.  They  neither  have,  nor  profess  to  seek, 
any  fixed  standard  of  political  faith.  Though  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  mo- 
narchical ;  and  as  to  their  views  on  church  matters, 
truly  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  describe  them. 
They  are  mere  waiters  upon  chance.  Even  the 
poor  plea  of  expediency  is  raised  by  them  only  so 
far  as  this  or  that  projected  measure  shall  promise 
them  a  continuance  of  office,  or  the  reverse ;  and  so 
the  destinies  of  this  great  empire  are  committed  to 
a  body  of  persons  who  have  absolutely  no  friends, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  except  such  as  they  se- 
cure by  means  of  pay  and  places. 

All  this  is  very  sad,  and  w^e  feel  it  the  more  that 
we  look  round  us,  in  vain,  for  a  stronc  cabinet  to 
succeed  them.  It  is  certain  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
has,  for  the  present  at  least,  put  himself  upon  the 
shelf.  We  greatly  doubt  whether  he  will  ever 
again  become  the  leader  of  a  party  which  shall  de- 
serve the  name.  We  are  sure  that,  when  the  next 
general  election  comes,  his  clique  of  112  will  fall  to 
half  its  members,  if  it  amount  to  so  many.  But  we 
do  not  reckon  much  upon  the  next  general  election. 
For  the  moment,  it  may  throw  the  powers  of  the 
state  into  new  hands ;  so,  at  least  from  the  best  in- 
formation which  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  wc 
are  led  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  vain  and 
idle  to  expect  that  this  triumph  of  protectionist 
views,  supposing  them  to  triumph,  will  be  lasting. 
The  masses  have,  through  whig  recklessness,  been 
taught  in  this  country  a  lesson  which  they  will 
never  forget.  That  which  the  Birmingham  Politi- 
cal Union  did  in  1832,  will  be  done  again  so  soon 
as  the  mob  and  the  intelligent  classes  differ ;  for 
there  are  plenty  of  leaders,  at  least  as  competent 
as  Mr.  "Altwood,  to  direct  the  mobs  of  our  great 
towns  how  to  coerce  the  legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment. Meaiiwhile,  our  present  rulers  have  con- 
trived to  leave  us  without  one  cordial  ally  in  the 
world.  They  have  broken  faith  with  governments 
which,  if  they  err  at  all  in  their  dealings  with  their 
neiahbors,  committed  the  fault  of  being  too  exact, 
both  in  their  own  acts  and  in  their  requirements. 
They  have  fraternized  with  a  spirit  which  has  no 
love  of  truth  in  it,  and  find  themselves,  in  conse- 
quence, not  in  intimate  relations,  but  at  daggers 
drawn,  with  those  possessed  by  it.  What  a  con- 
summation to  the  league  of  1832  was  the  summary 
proceedings  of  one  of  the  allied  parties  in  1840 ! 
And  what  a  retaliation  for  the  moral  campaign  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  is  this  pleasant  intrigue  of  M. 
Guizot,  the  apostle,  as  he  has  been  called,  of  peace 
and  justice ! 
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-  Oar  belief  is,  that  the  whigs  cannot  long  hold 
their  ground  against  the  difficulties  which  must  al- 
ways attend  upon  a  want  of  fixed  principle  in  the 
rulers  of  a  free  country.  They  take  no  enlarged 
Tiews  of  any  subject.  Their  policy,  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  is  nothing  more  than  an  impulse, 
passionate  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  temperar 
ment  of  individuals  or  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment wliich  calls  for  action.  At  home  they  are  the 
mere  slaves  of  coteries  and  associations.  Any 
chamber  of  commerce,  be  it  in  Manchester  or  Glas- 

S)w,  will  do  more  with  them  than  the  ghost  of 
urke,  were  it  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth ;  and 
they  no  more  dare  quarrel  with  O^Connell  than 
meet  Parliament  together ; — which  we  shall  be  con- 
siderably surprised  if  they  do,  for  there  is  no  spirit 
of  adhesion  among  them.  Lord  Grey  hates  Lord 
Palmerston;  Lord  Palmerston  returns  the  feeling 
with  interest ;  and  both  are  distrusted  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  desires  to 
conciliate  and  keep  them  in  good-humor.  And 
what  is  to  be  the  end,  we  defy  mortal  man  to  pre- 
dict. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
THK  DinNITY  OF  NON-COMPLAINT. 

Onb  cannot  help  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  man 
who,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  not  been  complain- 
ing lately,  answered,  '*  I  have  been  ill,  but  I  never 
eomplain."  It  were  of  coarse  too  stoical  to  be 
amiable,  if  one  were  to  determine  never  to  complain. 
Our  social  feelings  go  against  so  extreme  a  resolu- 
tion, and  announce  that,  as  it  is  right  to  give  sym- 
pathy, so  it  cannot  be  wrong,  under  proper  circum- 
stances, to  ask  it.  But  certainly  it  is  only  in  special 
circumstances  and  relations  that  complaint  is  allow- 
able or  politic. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  what  makes  complaint 
in  most  instances  injudicious  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite something  besides  or  apart  from  S3rinpathy ; 
namely,  pity,  which  is  always  a  sentiment  looking 
down  from  a  high  place  to  a  low  one.  The  power, 
force,  self-helpfulness  of  the  object,  all  that  tends 
to  create  the  common  kind  of  respect,  is  derogated 
bv  this  feeling ;  and  the  transition  to  contempt  is 
often  fatally  easy.  Whereas,  he  who  bears  wiUiout 
complaining,  or  making  any  demand  on  sympathy, 
is  unavoidably  held  to  possess  some  peculiar  im- 
pregnability of  character  allied  to  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  our  nature;  and  thoagh  there  is  often 
something  fearful  in  the  contemplation  of  sufierings 
unacknowledffed,  we  cannot  help  looking  on  with 
a  certain  kind  of  reverence.  It  is  doubtless  well 
that  all  this  should  be  so  ;  for  is  not  all  fortune  to 
be  overcome  by  enduring !  That  is  to  say,  is  not 
this  enduring  lust  an  appointed  means  of  adjusting 
ourselves  to  all  the  contingencies  of  Providence ! 

The  allowableness  of  complaint  is  determined 
by  circumstances  and  relations.  We  may  com- 
plain in  the  presence  of  those  who,  we  know,  take 
an  interest  in  us,  with  less  risk  than  we  can  in 
other  company.  We  mav  more  allowably  com- 
plain of  a  common  woe  of  humanity,  than  of  some 
special  personal  evil.  A  man  would  not  care  to 
fret  about  a  pricked  finger  to  his  wife,  while  the 
savage  suffers  unimaginable  pains  at  the  stake  with 
an  unmoved  countenance ;  he 


'  may  not  stain  with  grief 


The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief. 

To  have  been  the  victim  of  an  influenza,  may  be 
spoken  of  fireely  and  doloniosly,  within  moderate 


bounds  ;  but  it  is  dififerent  if  we  are  only  recover- 
ing from  an  aflront  or  a  slight,  where  onr  own  self- 
respect  was  alone  concerned,  because  there  sympa- 
thy comes  less  freely,  if  at  all,  or  is  liable  to  bo 
mixed  with  no  very  reverential  feeling.  It  is  from 
a  sense  of  this  philosophy  that  those  who  comp];Liri 
about  any  personal  vexation  usually  endeavoi  to 
take  from  its  egotistic  character  by  allying  it  to  a 
public  cause.  **  It  is  my  turn  to  be  slighted  or 
slandered  to-day — it  may  be  yours  to-morrow." 
Or,  **  Such  attacks — though  I  care  nothing  for 
them  myself— are  reprehensible  on  general  grounds.' ' 
And  so  forth.  But  such  efforts  are,  in  reality,  a 
confession  that  there  is  something  felt  to  be  weak 
and  unworthy,  generally  speaking,  in  complaint. 
Man  has  a  latent  uncoofessed  sense  that  (allowing 
for  just  exceptions)  he  has  no  proper  right  to  call 
attention  to  anything  affecting  himself  alone,  and 
that  it  is  best  to  hush  such  affairs  in  the  darkness 
of  his  own  bosom. 

If  a  mercantile  man  finds  his  acceptance  declined 
at  a  bank,  or  an  order  upon  some  distant  correspon- 
dent politely  refused,  he  does  not  rush  upon  ^change 
to  proclaim  the  grievance,  knowing  very  well  that 
such  conduct  would  not  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  his  credit.  It  would  be  wrong  for  him  even  to 
complain  to  the  bank  or  the  correspondent.  Policy 
directe  that  he  should  appear  perfectly  at  ease 
under  the  refusal  in  either  case,  or,  at  the  most, 
observe  a  dignified  silence  on  the  subject.  It  may 
thus  come  to  pass  that  the  other  party  will  in  time 
presume  that  possibly  it  might  not  have  been  so 
far  amiss  to  discount  that  bill  or  comply  with  that 
order.  At  the  very  least,  matters  are  made  no 
worse.  How  far  such  policy  squares  with  a  very 
nice  morality,  I  will  not  stop  to  consider;  but, 
assuredly,  the  system  of  non-complaint  is  the  best 
calculated  to  favor  the  objects  of  the  merchant  in 
his  professional  existence ;  as  mere  policy,  it  is 
perfect.  So,  also,  one  never  hears  a  young  lady 
complain  of  such  a  calamity  as  the  loss  of  a  front 
tooth.  That  is  a  matter  between  herself  and  her 
dentist.  Ck)mplaint  on  the  subject  to  any  but  that 
confidential  adviser  would  only  aggravate  the  evil. 
These  are  typical  cases,  bearing  with  unusual  force 
upon  the  question  ;  but  no  one  to  whom  they  are 
mentioned  can  be  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  philoso- 
phy of  non-complaint  may  be  applied  in  other  in- 
stances. 

Take,  for  example,  the  man  of  art ;  that  is,  the 
man  who,  by  the  chisel,  the  brush,  the  pen,  or  the 
use  of  his  brain  and  fingers  for  the  production  of 
music,  works  out  results  for  the  gratification  and 
improvement  of  his  fellow-creatures.  If  such  a 
man  finds  his  works  neglected,  will  it  improve  his 
case  to  complain  1  Assuredly  not.  He  may  im- 
agine there  is  some  accidental  or  mischievous 
cause  for  the  neglect,  instead  of  his  own  deficiency 
of  merit.  But  such  suppositions,  if  expressed, 
only  bring  down  ridicule  upon  his  head.  He  may 
be  severely  handled  by  critics  ;  but  to  complain  of 
this,  or  attempt  to  put  in  something  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  or  to  retort  upon  the  judge,  can  only 
injure  him  further  with  the  public,  as  showing  him 
in  the  humiliating  light  of  one  who  suffers.  The 
true  policy,  be  assured,  is  that  of  the  merchant 
whose  bill  has  been  handed  back  undiscountcd — not 
to  say  a  single  word  or  look  one  look  about  the 
matter.  The  late  Mr.  William  Haditt,  with  his 
unquestionable  powers  of  mind,  was  sadly  deficient 
in  this  wisdom.  Some  of  his  writings,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, his  Essay  on  (he  Jealousy  and  Spleen  of 
Party,  betray  a  pitiable  sensitiveness  to  the  little 
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robs  and  slights  of  life ;  soreness  about  criticism, 
vexation  atx>iit  the  superior  social  iclat  of  other 
literary  laborers — "  raw"  all  over.  Such  conduct 
is  a  voluntary  giving  up  of  the  dignity  which  the 
public  must  inevitably  associate  with  the  names  of 
all  who  have  written  tellingly  in  whatever  way  ;  it 
is  to  sit  down  with  greater  humiliation  than  even 
enemies  are  in  general  inclined  to  impute.  Sup- 
pose there  were  real  ill-usage  and  some  little  actual 
bad  consequences  from  it,  well — minimize  the  evil 
by  absorbing  it  in  the  woolpack  of  silence,  and  you 
will  soon  recover  your  proper  position  in  spite  of  it 
But  to  whimper,  or  scold  in  return,  or  in  any  way 
admit  that  you  have  been  galled — oh,  how  it  does 
the  very  thing  the  enemy  aims  at — what  a  suicide 
it  is !  And  self-murder  is  the  only  way  by  which 
moral  death  comes  to  any  roan. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  source  of  the  good  to  be 
derived  from  non-complaint  is  its  convenience 
to  the  general  interest.  Every  one  has  his  own 
woes ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  few  feel 
aggrieved  by  hearing  little  of  the  distresses  of  their 
friends,  however  willing  to  give  sympathy  if  com- 
plaint is  actually  made.  It  is,  therefore,  as  good 
for  us,  as  it  is  dignified  on  the  part  of  the  sufierer, 
that  he  should  trouble  us  as  little  as  possible  with 
his  distresses.  Having,  as  life  and  the  world  go, 
far  more  need  to  be  associated  with  what  is  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  than  with  the  reverse,  we  are 
unavoidably  attracted  to  the  train  of  the  successful 
and  self-helpful,  the  gay  and  buoyant,  even  without 
any  regard  to  tangible  benefits  derivable  from  them, 
while  me  unprosperous  are  too  apt  to  be  left  pining 
in  solitude.  It  is  human  nature  to  give  pity  and 
succor  to  the  latter  when  the  claim  is  directly  pre- 
sented, but  in  all  circumstances  to  cling  fast  to  and 
idolize  the  former,  as  something  good,  tutelary,  and 
beautiful.  For  such  reasons  it  must  be  that  com- 
plaint, necessarily  associated  in  our  minds  with 
mfirmity,  never  can  produce  respect.  So  it  must 
be  that  we  admire,  as  the  next  best  to  success  and 
greatness,  the  magnanimity  which  betrays  not  de- 
feat or  injury.  Our  thilling  reverence  for  him 
who  sufiers  in  silence,  is  mixed  with  a  thankfulness 
that,  in  the  maze  of  our  own  special  evils,  we  have 
not  the  addition  of  listening  to,  and  administering 
to,  his. 

I  would,  then,  recommend  the  principle  of  non- 
oomplaint  as  one  which  it  is  useful  to  follow,  under 
certain  limitations.  To  shut  ourselves  up  in  a 
stoical  indifference  on  all  occasions,  were  at  once 
unamiable  and  unwise.  To  consult  nothing  but 
dignity  on  this  point,  were  to  become  detestable. 
Much  would  we  prefer  the  man,  weak  as  a  woman's 
tear,  to  him  who  stood  perpetually  in  a  marble-like 
rigidity,  professedly  superior  to  all  grief.  The  full- 
est allowance  is  to  be  made  on  that  side.  And 
particularly  would  we  insist  that,  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  amongst  true  friends,  there  should  be  a 
full  communion  and  frankness  on  every  passing  trou- 
ble requiring  counsel  and  assistance.  Poured  into  a 
loving  and  kindred  bosom,  our  griefs  are  sacred  ; 
reposing  this  confidence,  we  ourselves  become 
objects  of  only  increased  tenderness.  A  disposition 
having  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  will  at 
once  perceive  where  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be 
complained  of— 4)etween  what  is  a  proper  subject 
for  Uie  condolence  of  others,  and  that  which  would 
only  unnecessarily  vex  and  annoy  Uiem.  We  have 
all  enough  of  sorrows  of  our  own,  without  being 
onduljT  burdened  with  those  of  others ;  and,  depend 
apOQ  it,  there  is  none  more  unamiable  or  more 


generally  shunned  than  the  fretful  and  querulous. 
On  troubles  incidental  to  all,  it  is  also  to  be  admitted 
that  complaint  is  legitimate,  so  far  as  it  may  lead 
to  a  remedy,  or  to  a  union  of  our  common  brother- 
hood in  the  bonds  of  sympathy.  But  undoubtedly, 
as  a  general  rule,  apart  from  these  exceptions, 
there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  non-complaint — the 
course  pointed  out  alike  by  consideratehess  for 
others  and  respect  for  ourselves.  And  I  would 
hold  this  as  an  apothegm  never  to  be  swerved  from 
— Respecting  all  egotistic  sufferings  whatever, 
from  great  injustices  down  to  the  most  petty  annoy- 
ances and  incivilities,  cultivate  the  glorious  power 
of  bearing  in  silence. 
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Many  eminent  men  have  entertained  a  notion 
that  the  character  of  individuals  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  influenced  by  tlieir  diet.  Hippocrates,  in 
his  celebrated  "Treaty  on  Diet,"  endeavors  to 
prove  that  all  men  are  bom  with  the  same  mental 
capacity,  and  that  the  diflference  which  in  after-life 
is  discoverable  in  the  minds  of  the  human  race,  is 
altogether  attributable  to  the  food  which  they  have 
eaten.  Literary  men,  according  to  Celsus,  have 
universally  weak  stomachs.  Aristotle  had  this 
organ  so  feeble,  that  he  was  obliged  to  strengthen 
it  by  the  application  of  an  aromatic  oil  to  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  which  never  failed  to  impart  its 
cordial  effects  b^  transpiring  to  this  viscus.  A 
respectable  physician  asserted  that  he  could  esti- 
mate the  capacity  of  the  mind  by  the  delicacy  of 
the  stomach ;  for,  in  fact,  accordiu?  to  him,  you 
never  find  a  man  of  genius  who  does  not  labor 
under  complaints  of  the  stomach. 

Some  authors  have  gained  a  notoriety  for  singu- 
larity in  their  diet  and  appetites.  Dr.  Kondelet,  an 
ancient  writer  on  fishes,  was  so  fond  of  figs,  that 
he  died,  in  1566,  of  a  surfeit  occasioned  by  eating 
them  to  excess.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Parr 
confesses  his  love  of  "  hot  boiled  lobsters,  with  a 
profusion  of  shrimp-sauce."  Pope,  who  was  an 
epicure,  would  lie  in  bed  for  days  at  Lord  Boling- 
broke*s,  unless  he  was  told  that  there  were  stewed 
lampreys  for  dinner,  when  he  arose  instantly,  and 
came  down  to  table.  A  gentleman  treated  Dr. 
Johnson  to  new  honey  and  clouted  cream,  of  which 
he  ate  so  largely,  that  his  entertainer  became 
alarmed.  All  his  lifetime  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  vora- 
cious attachment  to  leg  of  mutton.  "At  my  aunt 
Ford's,"  says  he,  "  I  ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg 
of  mutton,  that  she  used  to  talk  of  it.  My  mother, 
who  was  affected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously 
that  it  would  hardly  ever  be  forgotten."  Dry  den, 
writing  in  1699  to  a  lady,  declining  her  invitation 
to  a  handsome  supper,  says,  "  If  beggars  might  be 
choosers,  a  chine  of  honest  bacon  would  please  my 
appetite  more  than  all  the  marrow-puddings,  for  I 
like  them  better  plain,  having  a  very  vulgar 
stomach."  Charles  Lamb  was  excessively  par- 
tial to  roast  pig. 

Dr.  George  Fordyce  contended  that  as  one  meal 
a  day  was  enough  for  a  lion,  it  ought  to  suffice  for 
a  man.  Accordingly,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  doctor  used  to  eat  only  a  dinner  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  day.  This  solitary  meal  he  took 
regularly  at  four  o'clock  at  Dolly's  chow-house. 
A  pound  and  a  half  of  rump-steak,  half  a  broiled 
chicken,  a  plate  of  fish,  a  bottle  of  port,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of^  brandy,  and  a  tankard  of  strong  ale, 
satisfied    the    doctor's   moderate   wants    till  four 
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o'doek  next  day,  and  regularly  engaged  one  hoar 
and  a  half  of  his  time.  Dinner  over,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Essex  street,  Strand,  to  deliver  bis 
six  o'clock  lecture  on  anatomy  and  chemistry. 

Baron  Maseres,  who  lived  nearly  to  the  ajge  of 
ninetv,  used  to  go  one  day  in  every  week  without 
kny  dmner,  eating  only  a  round  of  dry  toast  at  tea. 

Ariosto  was  so  attached  to  a  plain  and  fruffal 
mode  of  life,  that  he  says  of  himself  in  one  of  his 
poems,  **  that  he  was  a  fit  person  to  have  lived  in  the 
world  when  acorns  were  the  food  of  mankind." 
His  constitution  was  delicate  and  infirm;  and  not- 
withstanding his  temperance  and  general  abstemi- 
ousness, his  health  was  often  anterrupted.  Blaise 
Pascal,  the  famous  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
having  suddenly  renounced  his  studies  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  a  life  of 
mortification  and  prayer.  This  was  occasioned 
by  his  reading  the  works  of  some  of  those  ascetic 
religionists  who  unnaturally  make  the  height  of 
virtue  to  consist  in  an  abstinence  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  blessings  which  the  Creator  has  pro- 
vided, and  strangely  imagine  that  a  self-infiiction 
of  misery  is  a  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Giver 
of  plenty. 

Thomas  Tryon,  the  amiable  author  of  the  **  Way 
to  Health  and  Iiong  Life,"  John  Oswald,  author 
of  various  poetical  and  political  pamphlets,  and  Tay- 
lor, the  translator  of  Porphyry *s  work  on  *'  Absti- 
nence from  Animal  Food,"  (1823,)  refrained  from 
eating  flesh.  Shelley,  who  had  an  inefiSible  con- 
tempt for  all  the  sensualities  of  the  table,  and,  like 
Newton,  used  Bomctimes  to  inquire  if  he  had  dined, 
was  of  opinion  that  abstinence  from  animal  food 
sabtilizes  and  clears  the  intellectual  faculties.  To 
counteract  a  tendency  to  corpulency.  Lord  Byron, 
at  one  period,  dined  four  days  in  the  week  on  fish 
and  vegetables,  and  even  stinted  himself  to  a  pint 
of  claret.  Though  his  sensuality  returned  now 
and  then,  and  tempted  him  to  eat  of  a  great  variety 
of  dishes,  yet  he  succeeded  in  reducing  his  rotundity, 
bat  with  it  shrunk  his  cheek  and  his  calf.  Listen 
the  comedian  was  from  infancy  averse  to  animal 
food  and  strong  drink;  water  was  his  habitual 
drink,  and  his  food  was  little  beyond  the  mast  and 
beech-nuts  of  his  favorite  groves  at  Chamwood. 
This  kind  of  diet,  however  favorable  to  the  contem- 
plative powers  of  the  primitive  hermits,  is  but  ill- 
adapted  to  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the  present 
generation.  Hypochondria  almost  constantly  en- 
sues ;  and  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  young  Liston, 
who  wajs  subject  to  strange  visions.  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  one  time  contemplated  practising  absti- 
nence from  animal  food.  *^  I  hesitated  some  time," 
he  says,  **  between  principle  and  inclination,  till  at 
last  rccoUectin?  thut,  when  a  cod  had  been  opened, 
some  small  fish  were  found  in  its  belly,  I  said  to 
myself,  if  you  eat  one  another,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  eat  you.  I  accordingly  dined  on  the 
cod  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure,  and  have 
since  continued  to  eat  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
returning  only  occasionally  to  my  vegetable  plan. 
How  convenient  does  it  prove  to  be  a  rational  ani- 
maly  that  knows  how  to  find  or  invent  a  plausible 
pretext  for  whatever  it  has  an  inclination  to  do  !" 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  writing  his  "  Prin- 
cipia,"  he  lived  on  a  scanty  allowance  of  bread  and 
water,  and  vegetable  diet.  Kiihl  the  naturalist 
was  remarkably  moderate  in  regard  to  food ;  on  his 
journeys,  he  required  nothing  more  to  allay  hunger 
and  thirst  than  dry  bread,  with  milk  and  water, 

}>roWded  he  could  attain  the  object  to  which  all  his 
abors  were  directed — ^the  extension  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 
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Sheridan,  who  usually  wrote  at  night  wiUi  aer- 
eral  candles  burning  around  him,  needed  the  excite- 
ment of  wine  when  engaged  in  composition.  "  If 
an  idea  be  reluctant,"  he  would  sometimes  say,  **  a 
^lass  of  port  ripens  it,  and  it  bursts  forth ;  if  it  come 
freely,  a  glass  of  port  is  a  glorious  reward  for  it." 
He  is  related  to  have  written  his  play  of  Pizarro 
over  claret  and  sandwiches  in  Dniry  Lane  theatre. 
Otway  gave  himself  upearly  to  drinking ;  carousing 
one  week  with  Lord  Plymouth,  and  then  starving 
for  a  month  in  an  ale-house  on  Tower  Hill.  Helius 
Eobanus,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet,  who  was  born 
in  1488,  took  great  credif  to  himself  for  being  a 
hard  drinker,  and  would  challenge  any  man  as  to  the 
quantity  of  liquor  which  he  could  drink.  In  a  con- 
test of  this  kind  his  antagonist  fell  dead  ofi  the 
floor.  Froissart,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
'*  took  great  pleasure  in  drinking  and  fair  array,  in 
jousts,  dances,  late  vigils,  and,  for  my  better  repose, 
a  night  draught  of  claret  or  Rochelle  wine,  mingled 
with  spice."  Anthony  fi  Wood  tells  us  that,  when 
Prynne  studied,  *'  his  custom  was  to  put  on  a  long 
quilted  cap,  which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serv- 
ing as  an  umbrella,  to  defend  them  from  too  much 
light,  and  seldom  eating  any  dinner.  He  would  be 
every  three  hours  munching  a  roll  of  bread,  and 
now  and  then  refresh  his  exhausted  spirits  with 
ale."  Fielding,  the  author  of  "Tom  Jones," 
sought  consummate  bliss  in  glasses  of  brandy  and 
water.  Brathwayte,  in  his  poem  called  "  Times' 
Curtaine,"  (1621,)  declares  that, 

"  Some  say  I  drinke  too  much  to  write  good  lines. 
Indeed  I  drink  more  to  observe  the  times. 
And  for  the  love  1  bear  unto  my  friend. 
To  hold  him  chat  than  any  other  end. 
Yea,  my  observance  telb  me  I  have  got 
More  by  discoursing  sometimes  o'er  3ie  pot, 
Than  if  I  had  good  fellowship  forsooke, 
And  spent  that  houre  in  poring  on  a  booke." 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  is  of  opinion,  that 

"  If  with  water  you  fill  up  your  glasses, 
You  '11  never  write  anything  wise ; 
For  wine  is  the  horse  of  Parnassus, 
Which  hurries  a  bard  to  the  skies." 

The  late  Major  Morris  expresses  the  same  ques- 
tionable creed  m  the  following  harmonious  lines  :— 

"  Old  Horace,  when  he  dipped  his  pen, 

'T  was  wine  he  had  resort  to ; 
He  chose  for  use  Falemian  juice, 

As  I  choose  old  Oporto ; 
At  evei^  bout  an  ode  came  out. 

Yet  Bacchus  kept  him  twinkling ; 
As  well  aware  more  fire  was  there. 

Which  wanted  but  the  sprinkling. 

Anacreon's  harp  was  harsh  and  sharp, 

Till  wine  had  tuned  his  finger ; 
Alcaeus,  till  he  'd  got  hia  fill. 

Found  all  his  genius  linger  ; 
Old  Ennius  too,  could  nothmg  do. 

Till  bumpers  made  him  rhymy ; 
And  when  I  sing,  't  is  not  the  thing 

Unless  the  bottle 's  by  me." 

The  too  long  association  of  the  bottle  and  the  • 
book  is  also  maintained  in  a  poem  on  the  virtue  of 
sack,  entitled  "A  Preparative  to  Study,"  (1641.)' 
Sir  William  Temple  used  to  say,  "  The  first  ^laas-- 
for  myself,  the  second  for  my  friends,  the  third  for 
good-humor,  and  the  fourth  for  mine  enemies." 
Med  win,  writing  of  Lord  Byron,  says,  **He  has 
starved  himself  into  an  unnatural  thinness ;  and  in. 
order  to  keep  up  the  stamina  that  he  requires,  he^ 
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indul^  somewhat  too  freely  in  wine,  and  in  his 
favonte  Hollands,  of  which  he  now  drinks  a  pint 
almost  every  night.  He  assured  me  that  gin  and 
water  was  the  true  Hippocrene,  and  the  source  of 
^  his  inspiration."  At  Newstead  Ahbey,  Byron 
had  a  drinking-cup  formed  of  a  skull,  rimmed  with 
silver,  on  the  outside  of  which  were  inscribed  some 
verses  of  his,  beginning,  "  Start  not,  nor  deem  my 
spirit  fled . ' '  Many  blamed  him  for  converting  a  hu- 
man skull  to  such  a  purpose ;  but  in  this  he  was  not 
singular.  Maudevilfe  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  people 
who  converted  their  parents*  skulls  into  cups,  from 
which  they  drank  with  great  devotion.  Massinger 
the  dramatist  also  mentions  such  skull  goblets.  In 
Middleton's  play  of  ''  The  Witch,"  a  duke  takes 
a  bowl  of  this  sort  from  a  cupboard,  upon  which 
one  of  his  attendants  exclaims,  **  A  skull,  my 
lord !"  which  enrages  the  duke,  who  replies,  **  Call 
it  a  soldier's  cup !  Our  duchess,  I  know,  will  drink 
from  it,  though  the  cup  was  once  her  father's  head, 
which,  as  a  trophy,  we  will  keep  till  death." 

Charles  Lamb  delighted  in  a  draught  of  porter 
out  of  the  pewter  pot,  and  he  womd  press  his 
friends,  even  great  men  and  bashfbl  ladies,  to  taste 
the  genuine  article,  fresh  drawn  at  the  bar  of  his 
favorite  little  inn  at  Edmonton.  Coleridge  observes 
that  '*  some  men  are  like  musical  glasses — ^to  pro- 
duce their  finest  tones,  you  must  keep  them  wet." 
Addison's  recourse  to  the  bottle  as  a  cure  for  his 
taciturnity,  finally  induced  those 'intemperate  habits 
which  elicited  Dr.  Johnson's  memorable  remarks— 
"  In  the  bottle,  discontent  seeks  for  comfort,  cow- 
ardice for  courage,  and  bashfulness  for  confidence. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  was  first  seduced  to 
excess  by  the  manumission  which  he  obtained  from 
the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober  hours.  He  that 
feels  oppression  from  the  presence  of  those  to  whom 
he  knows  himself  superior,  will  desire  to  let  loose 
his  powers  of  conversation ;  and  who  that  ever  asked 
succor  from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  himself 
from  being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary?" 

A  celebrated  modern  poet  being  invited  to  dinner 
by  a  ladj^,  requested  her  to  provide  for  him  some 
peppernunt  cordial  and  black  puddings.  Gold- 
smith's usual  beverage,  in  1764,  was  a  slight  decoo- 
tion  of  sassafras,  which  had  at  that  time  a  fashion-' 
able  reputation  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood ;  and  his 
supper  was  uniformly  a  dish  of  boiled  milk.  Dr. 
Shaw,  the  naturalist  drank  largely  of  green  tea; 
till,  having  lost  the  ulse  of  one  arm,  he  says  he  dis- 
oontinued  it,  and  recovered  the  use  of  the  limb. 
Hayley  was  of  tenaperate  habits,  drinking  no  other 
stimulant  than  cotoo;  his  example  indnced  Dr. 
Warner  to  resolve  on  abstaining  from  wine  and  to- 
bacco ;  though  Hayley  warned  him  against  making' 
so  sudden  a  change,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  wine  and  tobacco  had  contributed  to  produce  the 
doctor's  excellent  health  and  florid  appearance. 
Warner  persisted  in  the  experiment,  which  very  soon 
induced  debility  and  a  low  obstinate  fever,  which 
were  not  subdued  till  he  returned  to  London,  and 
resumed  the  generous  style  of  living  which  habit 
had  rendered  necessary,  or  which  was  originally 
.-suited  to  his  constitution. 

Milton  used  to  take  '*  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
;  glass  of  water  "  just  before  going  to  bed.  He  reo- 
'  ommends 

**  The  rule  of '  not  too  mnch,'  by  temperance  taught. 
In  what  then  eat'st  and  drink'st ;  seeking  nom 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight." 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from  whose  works  a  very  com- 


plete code  for  life  and  conduct  might  be  selected, 
used  to  say  that  '*  greatness  of  any  kind  has  no 
greater  foe  than  a  hs^it  of  drinking."  This  strik- 
ing and  just  remark  is,  however,  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  one  by  Swifl,  who  pronounces  temperance 
to  be  *'  a  necessary  virtue  for  great  men,  since  it  is 
the  parent  of  that  ease  and  liberty  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  which 
philosophy  allows  to  be  the  greatest  felicities  of  life." 
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It  appears,  from  parliamentary  returns,  that  the 
amount  of  railway  capital  authorized  to  be  raised  dur- 
ing the  last  session  was  jC 90 ,802,550,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  4705  miles  of  railway — ^thus  giving 
an  average  of  X  19,399  per  mile.  Of  this  Idnsth 
not  less  than  59i  miles  required  to  be  tunnelled,  be- 
ing on  the  whole  about  1^  mile  per  hundred.  The 
total  quantity  of  land  required  for  occupation  is 
stated  to  be  53,356  acres,  or  nearly  11^  acres  for 
every  lineal  mile  of  railway. 

In  a  report  on  the  sickness  amqng  the  Edinburgh 
police,  recently  drawn  up  by  the  medical  attendant, 
the  eflfect  upon  the  health  of  an  ill-ventilated  sec- 
tion-house is  noticed,  and  furnishes  an  additional 
example  of  the  importance  of  pure  air,  and  plenty 
of  it.  The  men  traaided  in  this  place  were  the 
heartiest  and  youngest  in  the  force,  yet  the  ratio  of 
sickness  among  them  was  351 .35,  while  among  those 
out  of  it  it  was  only  305.59 — being  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  latter  of  145.76.  Out  of  the  thirty- 
seven  men  boarded  in  the  section-house,  only  one 
was  found  free  from  functional  disorder,  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  of  which  were  great  sensibility  to 
cold,  copious  cold  perspirations,  constant  sense  of 
fatigue,  pain  in  the  eye-balls,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Statistics  will  at  last  force  upon  us  sound  convic- 
tions. 

The  south  Australian  and  Adelaide  Observer 
communicates  the  important  mtelligence,  that  gold 
may  now  be  reckoned  among  the  indigenous  min- 
eral wealth  of  our  South  Australian  possessions. 
This  discovery  is  due  to  Captain  Tyrell  of  the  North 
Montacute  mine,  who  found  the  new  ore  when  sink- 
ing a  shaft  in  search  of  copper. 

**  Ludwigt's  Canal,"  in  Bavaria,  by  which  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  and  consequently  the  Black  and 
North  Seas  are  united,  has  been  opened  for  a  few 
months,  and  promises  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  commerce.  A  vessel  can  now  transport  its 
cargo  from  London  or  Rotterdam  across  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Wallachia,  as  far  as  Tre- 
bisond  and  Constantinople,  without  a  single  shift  or 
obstmction. 

The  Canadian  lakes  have  been  computed  to  con- 
tain 1700  cubic  miles  of  water,  or  more  than  half 
the  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  covering  a  space  of 
about  93,000  square  miles.  They  extend  from 
west  to  east  over  nearly  15i  degrees  of  longitude, 
with  a  difference  of  latitude  of  about  8}  degrees, 
draining  a  country  of  not  less  surface  than  400,000 
square  miles. 

The  annual  value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Great 
Britain,  according  to  Mr.  Tenant,  amounts  to  nearly 
i^35,000,000.  Of  this,  JC9,100,000  is  from  coals, 
i^8,400,000  from  iron,  jC  1,200,000  from  copper, 
ir930,000  from  lead,  i:400, 000  from  salt,  jC390,- 
000,  from  tin,  £60,000  from  manganese,  i:35,000 
from  silver,  £22,000  from  alum,  jl8,000  from  zinc, 
and  J^35,000  from  the  various  other  metals,  as  an* 
timony,  bismuth, arsenic,  &c. —  Chambers^  Journal, 
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From  tha  North  Britlth  Bevi«w. 

1.  Vindkaiton  of  the  Ancient  Independence  of  Scot- 
land. By  John  AiiLkn.  liondon:  Charles 
Knight.     1833. 

9.  Documents  and  Records  illustrating  the  ISstory 
of  Scotland  and  the  Transactions  between  the 
Oroums  of  England  and  Scotland  f  preserved  in 
the  Treasury  of  Her  Mqjesty^s  Exchequer, 
Vol.  I.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Sir  Francis 
Palorave,  K.  H.  of  the  Honorable  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  BInister  at  Law,  Keeper 
of  the  Records  in  the  aforesaid  Treasury. 
Printed  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty  Qoeen 
Victoria,  in  pursuance  of  an  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  and  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom.     1837. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  little  pam- 
phlet, full  of  the  ffood  sense  and  temper  of  its 
lamented  author.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  right  mistakes  of  late  historians,  and 
especially  to  meet  a  truculent  attack  upon  those 
heroes  whom  we  have  been  brought  up  to  honor, 
'who  vindicated  the  independence  or  Scotland 
against  the  power  and  the  art  of  Edward  I.  Sir 
i^rancis  Palgrave  has  returned  to  the  charge  in  the 
volume  which  we  have  mentioned  last,  and  has 
made  a  record  publication  the  medium  and  channel 
of  continuing  his  pleading  against  the  ancient  inde- 
peo^ence  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  a  zealous  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  w^  have  so  much  sympathy  with  that  character 
that  we  must  forgive  him  tf  his  zeal  sometimes  out- 
runs his  discretion.  He  considers  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  honor  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name,  that 
there  should  be,  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  downwards,  a  diadem  and  sceptre  of  sover- 
eignty to  sway  all  Britain  within  the  seas.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  to  him  tliat  he  cannot  always 
find  a  head  to  wear  **  the  round  and  top  of  sovei^ 
eignty"  and  a  hand  to  grasp  his  air-drawn  sceptre. 
No  matter  that  for  centuries  the  Saxons  in  England 
found  occupation  in  cutting  each  other's  throats,  or, 
resisting  the  Danish  invaders,  without  turning  their 
attention  to  rounding  their  empire  and  extending  it 
on  every  side  to  the  sea.  They  were  predestined 
from  the  first  to  be  the  rulers  of  all  Britain,  and  an^ 
insolent  native  tribes  that  dared  to  resist  their 
divine  right  were  properly  treated  as  rebels.  Wal- 
lace was  traitor  to  his  rightful  sovereign,  and 
hanged  as  he  deserved;  and  Bruce  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged only  as  a  king  de  facto,  a  more  suc- 
cessfnl  rebel ! 

It  is  not  that  Sir  Francb  can  greatly  mislead  in  a 
matter  like  this,  whiqh  is  open  to  every  man  of 
common  curiosity  and  research.  The  danger  is 
rather  that  his  real  accomplishments,  his  minute 
acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  and  the 
ingenious  speculations  he  delights  to  raise  upon 
them,  should  suffer  some  discrdiit,  when  men  find 
the  same  complacent  confidence  with  which  he 
announces  his  discoveries  in  the  English  constitu- 
tion, displayed  m  justifying  the  execution  of  Wal- 
lace as  a  common  traitor  to  the  crown  of  England. 
His  passion  indeed  for  discoveries  is  rather  dangei^ 
ous  in  a  historian ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  slender- 
neas  of  the  evidence  were  but  an  additioiial  incen- 
tive to  confidence  in  adopting  and  announcing  the 
resolt.  Among  the  lumber  of  an  old  law  process 
he  finds  an  insulated  assertion  by  one  of  the  advo- 
cates, of  a  feet,  which  if  admitted  or  proved  shoold 
have  served  to  dedda  the  case.    The  thing  is  never 
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alluded  to  again.  It  is  not  founded  on  in  the 
jud^ent.  It  has  never  been  mooted  since  that 
as  it  had  never  been  heard  of  before,  till  in  a 
hicky  hour,  just  B.se  hundred  years  afterwards, 
Sir  Francis  discovers  the  pleading ;  out  of  his  dis- 
covery^,  vrithout  hesitation  or  doubt,  works  up  an 
ingenious  and  quite  new  constitution  for  our  rortu- 
nate'  country;  and  gravely  tells  us  that  there 
existed  from  the  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  a  court  or  known  and 
established  constitutional  body,  denominated  the 
«  Court  of  the  seven  Earls  of  Scotland,"  possessing 
privileges  of  singular  importance,  as  a  distinct 
estate  of  the  reahn,  and  to  whom,  among  other 
functions,  it  appertained  to  constitute,  and  abso- 
lutely to  choose  the  king. 

There  are  son^  contemporary  chronicles  in  Scot- 
land as  well  as  m  England,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  mention  such  a  body  and  its  proceed- 
ings if  it  ever  existed ;  but  their  silence  does  not 
a&ct  our  constitutional  historian,  nor  *'  give  him 
pause."  It  is  unworthy  of  his  attention  that 
numerous  volumes  of  Scotch  chartero  and  diplo- 
mata,  the  very  foundations  and  materials  of  history, 
are  equally  Eolent.  Like  a  fine  sword-player,  the 
knight  fences  best  in  the  smallest  room.  He  has 
but  his  one  document,  rather  imperfect,  and  not 
very  authentic,  but  he  sees  no  reason  for  hesitation, 
holds  the  matter  for  settled,  and  indulges  himself  in 
speculations  upon  the  apocryphal  division  of 
ancient  Albania  into  seven  provinces,  of  which  the 
said  seven  earls  were  not,  but  ought  to  have  been, 
the  earls ;  and  fortifies  himself  wim  the  analogy  of 
the  twelve  peera  of  France  and  the  seven  chamr 
pions  of  Christendom ! 

But  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  deal  witb 
these  toys  of  the  learned  historian ;  and  the  title 
of  our  paper  suggests  to  us  matter  so  much  more 
attractive  that  we  can  only  afibrd  room  for  a  gen-> 
oral  and  rough  view  of  the  question  of  Scotch  inde- 
pendency. 

When  Edward  I.  was  meditating  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland — ^the  rounding  of  his  island  domain 
— ^he  thought  it  convenient  to  preface  his  proceed- 
ing with  a  claim  of  superiority,  suzerainty  as  he 
might  call  it ;  and  in  the  opportunity  of  a  disputed 
succession,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  competitors 
for  the  crown,  he  found  means  to  have  that  claim 
admitted.  The  competitors  first,  and  afterwards 
the  unhappy  prince  who  was  successful,  did  homage 
to  Edwara  as  their  rightful  superior  and  Lord  Par- 
amount of  Scotland.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  is  of 
opinion  that  his  claim  was  iust  and  well  founded. 
He  thinks  he  can  show,  that  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  chief  prince  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
England  was  recognized  as  superior  of  all  the  peo- 
ples of  Britain,  and  that  this  sovereignty  was  auly 
transmitted  through  the  Norman  kings  of  England 
after  the  conquest. 

Some  of  his  arguments  it  is  not  very  easy  to  deal 
with  seriously.  One  is' founded  on  the  magnilo- 
quent titles  assumed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
themselves — Basikus — "kex  AngihSaxonum  cote- 
ranunque  gentium  in  ctrcuitu  persistentium — Ses 
totius  Albionis — Primicerius  totius  Britanrdm — an 
excellent  plea  for  some  future  Palgrave  of  Persia,, 
to  prove  the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Shah-in- 
Shah— the  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth!  The 
taste  for  such  Utles  is  pretty  general,  and  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Agamemnon,  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  the  ara^  ai^cnv  of  Homer  expressed  quite 
so  much  as  Pope's  "king  of  men."  Unluckily,, 
among   those  orientals   imd  their  imitators,  the 
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smallest  man  is  apt  sometimes  to  take  the  biggest 
title.  The  custom  infected  even  the  '*  subject" 
Scots,  and  we  have  one  kingling  who  ruled  from 
Tees  to  the  Moray  Furth,  with  sundry  exceptions 
and  sore  disputes,  in  virtue,  we  presume,  of  his 
Saxon  blood  and  his  name  of  Edgar,  inscribing 
himself,  like  his  betters,  on  his  great  seal,  Edgarus 
Scotiorum  Basileus,  These  are  pieces  of  harmless 
bombast,  until  they  get  into  the  hands  of  a  consti- 
tutional writer  who  has  to  found  a  theory  upon 
them.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  title  of  supremacy 
is  Bretwalda,  which  he  says  of  right  belonged 
always  to  some  one  prince  of  the  Saxons,  and  that 
it  implied  the  superiority  over  all  the  people  called 
Britons.  He  does  not  show  that  this  title  or  dignity 
was  inherited  or  elective.  He  does  not  prove  that 
it  was  given  by  others  as  well  as  assumed  by  the 
prince  who  bore  it.  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  con- 
ferred any  real  authority  upon  its  holder.  We  are 
not  told  who  the  people  were  whom  the  Saxons 
called  Brets  or  Britons,  and  whether  the  Scots 
were  of  the  number. 

Another  part  of  the  argument  rests  upon  alleged 
nets  of  honiage  done  in  ancient  times  by  the  kings 
of  Scotland  for  their  kingdom,  to  the  sovereigns 
of  England .  The  party  in  English  history  to  which 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  given  his  adherence,  has 
revived  in  a  harmless  way  the  old  feud  with  Scot- 
land. They  are  sticklers  for  kings  jure  divino; 
zealous  churchmen,  whether  Catholic  or  Anglican. 
They  are  indignant  that  Scotland,  always  contn- 
imacious  and  iconoclastic,  the  country  that  defeated 
Laud,  and  taught  England  to  resist  Charles  to  the 
^eath,  should  be  held  lawf\^lly  enfranchised,  and 
•declared  of  right  independent.  Their  zeal  blinds 
them.  They  are  learned  and  critical  enough  in 
most  matters,  though  with  a  leaning  for  a  church- 
legend,  especially  if  it  go  to  establish  the  suprem- 
:acy  of  Rome.  But  in  £is  question  it  is  amusing  to 
<6bserve  how  they  grasp  at  every  straw  that  offers 
rthem  support.  They  press  into  their  service  even 
the  pretty  romantic  fables  that  adorn  the  early  his- 
tory of  aJl  nations,  and  one  of  these  calls  forth  all 
:Sir  Francis'  eloquence : — 

MThe  ancient  contract  (of  homage)  was  renewed 
when  EMgar  assembled  the  subreguU  of  the  empire 
at  Chester  to  grace  his  triumph  on  the  Dee.  Ken- 
neth, King  of  Scots,  appears  as  the  first  of  the  train 
of  vassal  kings.  lie  is  followed  by  his  nephew, 
Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  and  Maccus,  the  pirate-king 
of  Mona  and  the  isles ;  by  the  princes  of  Galloway 
and  of  the  Cymric  tribes.  They  then  took  the 
oath  of  fealty,  and  entered  into  the  obligation  of 
military  service,  or  of  being  the  cooperators  of 
their  lord  by  sea  and  land.  On  the  following  morn 
the  eight  vassals  plied  the  oar,  whilst  Edgar  steered 
the  bark  upon  the  waters  of  the  Dee — and  though 
the  homage  may  have  been  more  specially  rendered 
by  Kenneth  for  Lothian,  yet  the  dependence  of  the 
Ceancenneth  upon  Edgar,  extended  the  superiority 
of  the  Basileus  over  t&  whole  race,  whose  chieftain 
bent  before  his  throne.^^ — History,  vol.  i.,  p.  475. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  cites  a  whole  bede-roll  of 
•successive  chroniclers  to  vouch  this  story,  as  if  he 
made  it  more  credible  by  his  host  of  witnesses. 
Livy  could  have  done  the  same  to  prove  the  leap  of 
Curtius.  After  all,  we  have  here  but  the  usual 
growth  of  legendary  history.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
<<  lay"  is  taken  up  by  one  old  chronicler,  and  copied 
by  others,  until  it  attracts  the  notice  of  a  professed 
historian,. when  it  is  done  into  choice  English  by 
'Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as  above.  The  concluding  rea- 
jtfoniog  is  quite  worthy  of  the  fable  ;  and  it  is  curious 


to  observe  the  ordimfry  acuteness  of  the  historian 
yielding  to  his  wUlingness  to  believe.  In  the  com- 
mon case,  such  submissions  follow  upon  some 
defeat  or  serious  reverse  of  fortune,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  the  vanquished  buying  mercy  by  pro- 
fessing homage.  But,  just  then,  the  sturdy  Ken- 
neth had  wrun?  from  Edgv  the  fruitful  province 
of  Lothian.  He  had  obtained  another  large  slice 
of  Northumbria,  equivalent  perhaps  to  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  for  his  gephew  Malcolm  ;  and  that 
is  the  time  Sir  Francis  would  persuade  us,  the  Cel- 
tic princes  chose  for  acknowledging  *''  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Saxon  Basileus  over  Uie  whole  race 
whose  chieftain  bent  before  his  throne." 

We  shall  not  open  an  argument  against  such  his- 
tory as  this ;  we  rather  reserve  ourselves  for  what 
Sir  Francis  considen  the  strength  of  his  case — ^the 
record  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of  England,  and 
acts  of  homage  and  vassalage  done  by  Scotland.  In 
this  part,  our  historian  rests  mainly  on  a  discovery 
of  his  own ;  and  perhaps  every  one  (the  learned 
knight  not  excepted)  is  apt  to  give,  at  least  its  due 
value  to  his  own  trover.  When  Edward  was  most 
eager  to  make  out  a  case,  in  support  of  his  claim 
to  the  superiority  of  Scotland,  he  seems  to  have 
commanded  all  the  monasteries  of  England  to  search 
their  archives  for  proofs  in  aid  of  his  title.  This 
was  not  unknown  before.  Hailes  and  other  indus- 
trious authora  knew  and  recorded  the  proceeding ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  to  col- 
lect the  disjecta  membra  of  this  large  search,  or  such 
of  them  as  Edward  the  record  king  thought  fit  to 
treasure,  and  the  moths  of  the  chapter-house  to 
spare.  Sir  Francis  is  of  opinion  that  "  this  proceed- 
ing affords  a- strong  testimony  of  the  honor  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Engfish  king.' —(P.  xcv..  Introduc- 
tion.) We  fear  the  keeper  of  the  records  has  an 
undue  leaning  towards  the  recording  king.  If  all 
these  scraps  were  to  be  admitted,  they  do  not  go  a 
great  way  in  the  proof,  though  some  of  them  seem 
the  produce  of  contributora  willing  enough  to  help 
the  king  at  his  utmost  need.  We  have  no  acts 
showing  the  wardship  of  the  English  king  during 
minority  of  Scotch  princes ;  no  summonses  of  the 
Scotch  king  to  the  English  court  on  high  solemni-  . 
ties ;  no  military  services ;  no  feudal  aids ;  no  juris- 
diction of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  one  country 
to  the  other.  These  are  the  facts  which,  in  two 
countries  then  long  feudalized,  must  have  appeared 
on  the  records,  if  there  had  indeed  been  any  superi- 
ority of  old  claimed  and  acknowledged. 

But  there^are  some  serious  objections  to  admitting 
all  this  class  of  evidence  in  the  present  case.  The 
cloister  chronicler  was  a  useftil  recorder  of  passing 
events  where  he  had  no  interest  to  misrepresent,  or 
where  his  interest  and  misrepresentation  were  so 
transparent,  that  we  can  see  the  truth  distinctly 
through  them ;  but  when  one  of  two  parties  dis- 
puting, is  allowed  access  to  the  monks'  record  at 
pleasure ;  when  that  party  has  not  only  the  selec- 
tion of  what  he  will  extract,  but  the  power  of  insert- 
ing what  pleases  him;  when  both  he  and  the 
recorder  are  found  not  over  scrupulous  either  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter  recorded,  or  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  records  after  they  are  framed — ^the 
chronicles  of  the  monasteries  suffer  somewhat  in 
trustworthiness. 

That  Edward  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the 
greater  monasteries,  such  documents  as  he  chose  to 
be  recorded,  is  well  known.  We  have  more  than 
one  instance  of  this  mentioned  by  Sir  Francis,  who 
seems  to  think  it  a  proceeding  free  ftrom  all  suspi- 
cion or  objection.   Now,  we  have  some  objection  tor 
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the  axoe  pazty  making  a  record,  sod  using  the 
leoprd  for  his  own  purposes ;  but  we  have  other 
cause  of  complaiot  against  the  custodiers. 

The  early  EngUsh  monks  have  in  truth  earned  an 
awkward  reputation  for  tampering  with  records. 
Soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  Normans,  eager  for  a 
lew  slices  of  church  lands,  thoughtit  a  ^ood  scheme 
to  call  upon  the  monks  of  the  great  religious  houses, 
to  produce  written  titles  for  their  property,  suspect- 
ioff  that  none  existed.  But  they  mistook  their  men. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  monks,  to  be  sure,  had  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  holding  their  lands  by  scraps  of 
parchment ;  but  it  was  easier  to  meet  the  Normans 
m  their  own  way  than  to  convince,  or  to  resist  those 
long-eworded  men.  It  was,  after  ail,  a  pious  fraud 
It  was  all  for  the  honor  f)f  God  and  Holy  Church 
And  charters  were  supplied  as  fust  as  their  new 
masteis  demanded  them.  Fortunately,  they  were 
not  very  clerkly,  those  first  Normans,  and  they 
passed  without  criticism  the  mistaken  styles,  the 
false  dates,  the  impossible  witnesses,  which  Mr. 
Kemble  so  mahciously  detects  a  thousand  years  af- 
terwards. To  judge  from  the  mass  of  spurious 
monkish  charters,  far  outnumbering  the  genuine, 
there  must  have  been  forgery  and  coininff^of  seals 
wholesale  in  the  monasteries  of  England  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  so  that  a  powerful 
ptioce  o£  the  next  age,  expressing  an  earnest  desire 
to  find  in  their  repositories  something  of  record  to 
suit  a  certain  claim,  was  not  very  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. But,  strange  to  say,  there  is  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  Edward  could  help  himself  in  the 
same  manner,  and  as  well  as  the  monks !  How 
riiall  we  speak  it  of  the  English  Justinian  1  He 
loved  records,  and  devoted  himself  to  their  construc- 
tion.  They  were  his  tools  and  weapons  quite  as 
much  as  the  sword,  though  Longshanks  knew  how 
to  wield  it  too.  The  care  with  which  he  compiled 
the  iostrumenta  of  the  humiliating  homage  of  the 
Soots,  and  of  the  miserable  surrender  of  his  royal 
lights  by  Balliol,  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  The 
Scotch  envoys  at  Rome  boldly  accused  Edward  of 
forging  the  deeds  of  resignation  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  wretched  Balliol.  That  charge  was  probably 
onibunded  ;  but  we  know  be  could,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose,  frame  a  fabulous  story,  and  depose  to 
its  truth  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the  face  of  Christen- 
dom, and  then  direct  his  fable  to  be  careful)/  dis- 
seminated, to  be  preserved  in  all  the  abbeys  of  Eng- 
land. It  now  turns  out  that  to  serve  his  great  end, 
he  could  condescend  to  alter  the  gieat  national 
records  of  England,  cause  the  vrorda  to  be  erased 
which  set  forth  the  truth,  and  sub^dtute  others,  not 
over  dexterously,  to  suit  his  purpose. 

It  is  matter  of  history,  that  m  1378,  the  young 
king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  ID.,  did  homage  to 
tEdward  at  Westminster.  Like  his  predecessors 
be  held  lands  in  England,  for  which  it  is  admitted 
he  was  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king, 
just  as  that  king  did  to  his  cousin  of  France,  for  lus 
dukedom  of  Aquitaine.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
thinks  that  he  owed  homage  also  for  his  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  After  Alexander's  death,  Edward 
pretended  that  he  did  so  ;  and  then  the  first  qoes- 
doQ  came  to  be— how  was  the  homage  done  ?  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  knows  that  it  is  an  important 
point,  and  so  did  Edward.  We  torn  to  the  record. 
It  is  on  the  Close  Rolls,  a  national  record  of  the 
highest  authority,  preserved  in  the  chief  record 
office  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  entry  runs 
as  follows : — ^*  In  the  Parliament  of  Edws^  the 
long,  at  Westminster,  in  Michaelmas,  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  presence  of,  &c.,  came  Alex- 
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ander  king  of  Scots,  son  of  Alexander  late  king  of 
Scots,  to  the  said  Edward  king  of  England,  in  his 
chamber,  and  there  oflfcred  to  become  Lis  man,  and 
to  do  him  his  homage,  and  that  he  did  in  these 
words :  I  Alexander  king  of  Scots  become  liege 
man  of  my  Lord  Edward  hingof  England^  against 
all  people:  and  the  king  of  r^ngland  received  his 
homage  ;  saving  the  right  and  daim  of  the  king  of 
England  and  his  heirs  to  the  homage  of  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  his  heirs  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
when  of  that  they  should  think  proper  to  treat." 

The  odd  inconsistency  of  reserving  a  claim  to 
fealty  for  the  kingdom,  after  terms  of  homage  so 
broad  as  those  quoted,  naturally  excited  the  curios- 
ity of  those  interested '  in  the  dispute ;  but  it  was 
only  lately  that  it  occurred  to  any  one  to  examine 
critically  the  record  itself  We  do  not  know  who 
has  the  merit  of  this  examination ;  we  believe  its 
result  was  first  published  in  Mr.  Allen's  pamphlet ; 
when  he  announced  the  startling  fact,  that  the 
entry  in  the  close  roll  has  been  tampered  with,  the 
important  part  of  it  erased,  and  the  words  which  at 
present  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  king  of  Scots, 
written  upon  the  erasure. 

Mr.  Allen  conjectured  that  the  words  erased  had 
contained  the  homage  for  Alexander's  lands  in 
England,  which  might  be  consistent  enough  with 
the  reservation  of  the  English  king's  claim.  It 
was  a  reasonable  conjecture ;  ani  the  publication 
of  a  recent  volume  of*^  Scotch  records,  establishes 
its  truth.  In  the  venerable  register  of  the  Abbey 
of  Dunfermline,  is  preserved  a  memorandum  re- 
garding this  matter,  running  as  follows  : — **  In  the 
year  of  grace  1278,  on  the  day  of  the  Apostles  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude^  at  Westminster,  Alexander 
king  of  Scots  did  homage  to  Edward  king  of  Eng- 
land, in  these  woids  :  I  become  your  man  for  the 
lands  which  I  hald  of  you  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng^ 
landy  for  which  I  owe  you  homage :  saving  my- 
kingdom.  Then  said  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  And' 
savm?  tP  the  king  of  England,  if  he  right  have  to 
your  homage  for  your  kingdom  :  to  whom  the  king  ' 
imoiediately  answered,  saying  aloud,  To  homage 
fpr  my  kingdom  of  Scotland,  no  one  has  right  but 
God  alone,  nor  do  I  hold  it  of  any  but  of  God." — 
Regist.  Dunferm.  No.  321. 

There  cannot  now  be  any  doubt,  which  is  the 
true  version  of  the  story ;  and  a  more  dispassionate 
Saxon  than  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  would  be  content 
to  maintain  from  such  documents  that  a  protest  for 
superiority  was  made,  rather  than  that  the  claim 
was  established  or  admitted.  It  is  a  damaging  fact 
for  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute  of  this  kind  to  be 
convicted  of  using  forgery ;  but  even  the  forgery,, 
which  is  undoubtedly  ancient,  here  goes  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  cUnm,  not  of  its  admission.. 
The  mistake  and  gross  blunder  of  this  and  tiie  sub- 
sequent state  forgeries  of  England,  %as  precisely 
the  same  with  that  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  argument. 
It  is  easy  to  convict  them  of  error,  when  they 
attempt  to  prove  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
history  and  ascertained  .transactions  of  the  two 
countries.  So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, the  famous  John  Hardyng  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  of  this  kind,  and  furnished  to  th'e  English, 
government,  charters  of  Scotch  kings  from  Malcohn. 
Canmore  downwards,  acknowledging  Uieir  absolute 
dependence  and  subjection  to  England.  His  for- 
geries are  clumsy  and  palpable.  He  was  contented 
with  nibbling  off  the  name  from  the  eiveumscriptiont 
of  a  false  seai,  while  the  remaininff  part  convicts 
him  equally  of  the  falsehood'.  He  scarcely  dis- 
guised his  writing  to  suit  th»  period.    Anything. 
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passed  muBtet  at  that  time  ;  and  he  celebrated  bis 
achieTementa  in  yeraes  after  his  own  fashion.* 

For  these  good  deeds  he  had  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  out  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and 
the  manor  of  Geddyngton,  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. Sir  Francis  tells  us  that  he  was  the 
sworn  enemy  of  the  Scots ;  and  suggests  that  '*  his 
historical  investigations,  which  convmced  him  that 
the  Soots  had  unduly  withdrawn  their  subjection, 
may  have  contributed  to  excite  his  feelings ;  and  he 
may  perhaps  have  deluded  himself  into  the  belief 
that  the  pious  fraud  was  innocent,  since  his  own 
country  would  be  served  thereby" — ^a  charitable 
suggestion  certainly,  which  would  have  more 
weight,  had  we  not  been  told  of  the  Lincolnshire 
pension  and  the  manor  of  Greddyngton. 

England  has  large  collections  of  authentic  an- 
cient diplomacy ;  and  the  wrecks  of  the  charters  of 
Scotland  have  been  of  late  collected  with  some 
diligence  and  care;  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
knows  that  in  the  multitude  of  these  records  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  actual  performance  of  homage 
for  Scotland,  nor  any  of  that  most  convincing  kind 
of  proofHhat  would  result  from  the  casual  and  un- 
observed occurrence  of  exactions  and  concessions, 
such  as  takeplace  between  a  dominant  and  a  vassal 
state.  Sir  Fxands  feels  how  this  negative  evidence 
pinches  his  argument,  and  he  evades  it  by  alleging 
that  the  dominion  of  England  was  '*  one  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature"— "a  special  tenure"— "  not  to  be 
cramped  byarguments  drawn  from  a  late  jurispru- 
dence." The  dominion  may  well  be  called  pecu- 
liar, and  it  was  indeed  a  very  special  tenure  where 
dependence  waa  established  without  acts  of  hom- 
age ;  where  the  dominant  exercised  no  authority 
m  any  kind  over  the  subject  prince ;  where  the 
nrhoie  proof  of  the  tenure  consisved  of  a  tradition 
flflcfied  by  one  party,  denied  by  the  other.  Such  a 
fihadowy  sovereigns  may  well  be  styled  peculiar, 
ftnd  it  will  require  Sir  Francis  Palgrave'b  ingenuity 
to  define  somewhat  more  precisely,  wherein  it 
specially  ednsisted.  Assuredly  it  was  8om«thing 
very  different  from  such  an  airy  superiority  that 
Edward  the  First  vindicated  as  the  "directuai 
dominium"  of  the  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
could  take  the  judgment  ef  its  lawHsuits  into  his 
own  courts,  decide  in  cases  of  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne,  and,  in  fact,  make  and  unmake  its 
kings. 

And  now  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, who  has  done  so  much  for  Anglo-Saxon 
history  and  constitutional  antiquities,  that  he  can 
afford  to  be  told  that  he  has  not  brought  a  fair  spirit 
of  inquiry  to  the  study  of  Scotch  history.  The 
volume  of  documents  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
the  title,  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  care- 
fully edited,  notwithstanding  occasional  slips, 
scarcely  to  be  avoided  by  a  stranger,  dealing  with 
Scotch  names  of  persons  and  placeis ;  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  series  continued,  without  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pleading  to  which  the  editor  makes 
his  present  volume  subservient,  which  is  much  mis- 
placed in  a  record  publication,  prepared  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  and  losing  its  value  if  deprived  of  its 
character  of  unprejudiced  impartiality. 

*"ADd  Hardynees  owne  self  hath  thepartie  bee, 
That  from  »»tlande  oft  tvmes  hath  brought 
Their  teales  of  homage  ana  fealtee 

Unto  the  king  of  Englande,  as  he  ought ; 
Unto  whom  the  Scottes  then  aned  and  sought, 
Yeldyog  to  live  in  bumble  subjection 
or Englandes  governance  and  protection." 

Habdvno,  by  ElUt,  p.  2. 


"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

It  was  not  so  with  Edward.  He  died  without  ao- 
complii^ing  the  great  object  of  his  life— the  entira 
subjugation  of  Scotland,  though  not  without  well 
earning  the  character  given  him  on  his  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey — Scoitorum  maUeus,  He  in- 
flicted on  Scotland,  while  he  lived,  all  the  miseriss 
that  armed  tyranny  and  the  most  insolent  oppres- 
sion could  inflict ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
his  dead  bones  would  carry  terror  enough  to  com- 
plete, his  imperfect  conquest.  Fortunately — ^we 
may  say  it  without  irreverence,  providentially— his 
strong  oppression  fell  on  men  of  a  stubborn  nature ; 
and  the  evil  that  Scotland  suflfered  at  Edward's 
hands  was  as  nothing  to  the  good  he  caused  by 
rearing  up  that  indomitable  spirit  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  which  we  think  has  marked  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  our  country,  and  given  a 
peculiar  character  to  her  people.  During  ages  of 
turbulence  and  misrule,  amidst  intestine  feuds,  the 
dishonesty  of  statesmen,  and  all  the  dangers  beset> 
ting  a  poor  people  surrounded  by  rich  neighbors, 
Scotland  has  had  one  advantage,  one  principle  of 
onion,  that  lived  alike  in  the  breast  of  the  peasant 
and  of  the  noble ;  one  common  feeling  akin  to  vir- 
tue, secure  of  general  sympathy.  The  war-cry  of 
independence  might  dis^ise  selfish  designs  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  fection,  but  it  vnis  never  raised 
in  vain,  and  it  saved  the  country,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  from  provincial  degradation  ;  while  in  hap- 
pier circumstances  it  generated  that  enduring 
steadiness  of  purpose,  and  intense  love  of  country 
which,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  still  our  national 
characteristics.  We  love  to  trace  this  nationality 
from  its  first  fountain  through  its  whole  TOurse, 
now  running  into  an  exclusive  and  narrow  prejudice, 
now  flowing  in  the  full  tide  of  genuine  patnotism. 
Often  a  reproach,  always  a  mockery  among  stran- 
gers, it  has  influenced  the  genius  of  the  country  in 
Siooght  and  in  action  hitherto ;  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  it  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  grinding  opnression  of  Edward  afflicted  all 
classes,  and  uflited  all.  The  cottage  smoked  in 
common  ruin  with  the  castle.  The  peaceful 
bmgher  was  spoiled  as  well  as  the  man-at-arms. 
Even  the  church  was  not  sacred,  and  monasteries, 
convicted  of  '' Scoticizing,"  were  pulled  down 
about  the  i^ars  of  their  inmates.  The  effects  were 
remarkable.  Before  that  time,  war  was  the  occu- 
pation of  the  noble  and  his  followers,  and  armies 
were  masses  of  mailed  cavalry.  Then  first  it  began 
to  interest  the  people.  The  burgher  and  the 
peasant  armed  on  foot ;  and  their  leaders  soon 
taught  this  new  infantry,  with  its  forests  of  spears, 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  iron  squadrons.  Th^ 
established  church,  ever  peaceful  of  its  own  nature, 
was  driven  from  its  propriety.  Dignified  church- 
men preadied  to  their  flocks  that  it  was  more  meri- 
torious to  war  against  Edward  than  against  the 
Saracens;  and  more  than  one  venerable  prelate 
buckled  on  his  armor,  and  fought  for  his  country 
and  its  independence. 

The  first  remarkable  fruit  of  the  seed  of  Edward's 
sowuig  was  the  rise  of  William  Wallace,  a  name 
that  still  dirills  every  Scotchman's  breast.  The 
choice  of  such  a  man,  not  one  of  the  }iigh  nobility, 
to  lead  highborn  barons  and  great  earls  in  their 
struggle,  shows  an  unity  of  purpose  and  heartiness 
in  the  cause.  His  behavior  xin  power  and  success 
justified  their  choice,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Britain 
realised  the  idea  of  a  patriot  hero  and  chief.    TIm 
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Moody  termination  of  his  short  career  seemed  to 
ha^e  seonred  the  power  of  Edward  beyond  hazard. 
Bat  the  blood  of  patriots,  like  the  blood  of  saints, 
is  fraitfol ;  and  a  few  months  saw  a  band  of  reso- 
lute Soots  enthroning-  a  king  of  their  choice  in  the 
old  chapel  of  Scone,  though  the  fatal  chair  was 
already  at  Westminster. 

Of  Robert  Bruce  it  is  not  fitting  to  speak  as  in  pass- 
ings. We  wish  only  to  point  to  one  or  two  events 
of  his  career,  that  marked  the  national  character 
and  served  to  perpetuate  it.  As  a  leader  of  parti- 
san war,  he  was  at  least  equal  to  Wallace ;  but  he 
rose  with  his  fortunes,  and  has  left  few  names  in 
the  page  of  history  to  compare  with  him  as  a 
atatesman  and  a  king.  Sprung  of  the  high  Nor- 
man blood,  himself  the  flower  of  chiyalry,  and  gath- 
ering around  him  a  band  of  knights  of  more  than 
romantic  valor  and  achievement,  he  had  the  sagaci- 
ty to  turn  to  account  the  popular  favor,  and  to  a^opt 
the  use  of  infantry  as  the  staple  of  war.  The 
Flemings  had  set  him  the  example.  Twelve  years 
before  Bannockbum,  the  burghers  of  Bruges,  on 
foot,  had  withstood  the  shock  of  the  b»t  chivalry 
of  France  at  Courtray,  where  the  number  of  gilt 
apurs  of  knights,  the  trophies  of  their  prowess, 
rivalled  the  nnffs  of  Cannae.  '*  Bruce  came  early 
in  the  morning,''  says  an  old  chronicler,  describing 
the  field  of  Bannockbum, ''  with  three  batelles  on 
foote,  (taken  exemple  of  the  Fleminges^  that  on 
foot  a  little  afore  had  discomfited  the  pour  of 
France  at  Courtray.)"  The  parting  advice  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  Fordun  is  well  known. 

**  Et  quia  misit  manum  suam  ad  fortia,  previdlt 
de  commoni  mode  bellandi  quem  inimiei  An^li  non 
noverunt,  sed  et  (^uem  sni  seouaces  peroptime  et 
experimentaliter  didicerunt :    Unde, 

Sootica  sit  guerra  pedites,  mens,  mossica  terra ; 
Sylvae  pro  muris  sint,  arcus  et  hasta,  securis. 
Per  loca  stricta  greges  munientur :  plana  per  ignes 
Sic  infiammentur  ut  ab  hostibus  evacuentnr. 
Insidise  vigiles  sint  noctu  vociferantes. 
Sic  male  tuxbati  redient,  velut  ense  fugati, 
Hostes  pro  oerto ;  sic  rege  docente  Roberto.' 

ScoUich :  XII.  10. 

But  Bruce  had  other  motives  for  the  new  tactics 
than  imitation  of  the  Flemings.  When  he  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  for  his 
country,  most  of  the  great  lords  of  Scotland  the 
princely  Donbara  and  Strathemes,  the  powerful 
name  of  Cumin,  with  its  three  earls  and  thirty-two 
belted  knights,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the 
Scotch  baronage,  had  made  their  peace  with  Ed- 
ward. On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  for 
independence  and  Bruce;  and  it  was  his  plain 
policy  to  raise  into  importance  that  class  which 
was  then  struggling  into  existence  in  every  coun- 
try of  Christendom.  To  put  arms  in  their  hands 
was  one  step  towards  equalizing  them  with  their 
old  lords  and  superiors,  and  breaking  down  the  pre- 
judice so  early  and  universally  connected  with  gen- 
tility. The  poverty  of  the  country,  now  drained  by 
war  and  oppression,  and  its  natural  features,  aa 
unsuitable  for  cavalry  as  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
chariots  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  equally  pointed 
to  the  change.  The  borders  still  furnished  an  effi- 
cient force  of  active  lancer  cavalry,  the  Cossacks  of 
Britain ;  and  the  Highlanders  and  islesmeb  were  a 
useful  archery,  though  never  able  to  stand  against 
the  mighty  bow  of  England.  But  hencefortii  the 
strengUi  of  the  Scotch  battle  was  in  the  phalanx  of 
light-armed  pikemen,  composed  of  the  burghers  of 
die  towns  and  the  yeomen  of  the  low  oountry. 
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When  the  Scots,  under  a  leader  in  whom  they  had. 
confidence,  could  be  brought  to  practise  their  true 
policy  of  defensive  war,  no  arms  can  be  imagined — 
certamly  none  have  been  invented  in  modern  war- 
&re — more  efficient  for  repelling  the  force  against 
which  they  were  principally  used.  The  spears, 
six  elns  of  **  regulation"  length,  being  footed,  as 
the  phrase  was,  and  projected  row  above  row  by  the 
ranks  of  a  deep  column,  like  the  hollow  squares  of 
Waterloo,  presented  a  wall  unapproachable  by 
cavalry. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  arming  the  commons,  that 
Bruce  showed  his  sagacity  and  popular  feding. 
He  encouraged  and  protected  the  free  boroughs. 
He  was  the  first  sovereign  who  introduced  Uieir 
representatives  into  Parliament;  and  when  the 
mighty  exertions  of  the  country  compelled  the  king 
to  apply  for  means  to  carry  on  the  government,  he 
did  not  use  the  common  resource  of  a  feudal  prince, 
the  uncertain  and  unwilling  aid  of  the  vassals  of 
the  crown,  but  threw  himself  boldly  upon  his  Paiv 
liiunent  for  support.  How  nobly,  and  yet  how 
constitutionally  the  Scotch  Parliament  met  his  ap- 
peal, is  matter  of  trite  histoi^.  It  is  not  less 
Known  how  the  Parliament  at  Arbroath  replied  to 
the  pope  when  he  summoned  them  to  acknowledge 
their  subjection  to  England ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  an  extract  from  that  remarkable  letter : 

"  Our  nation,  under  the  protection  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  lived  hitherto  free  and  peaceful,  until  that 
mighty  prince,  Edward  I.,  under  the  guise  of  a 
friend  and  ally,  attacked  our  kingdom,  then  without 
a  head,  thinlang  no  ill,  and  unaccustomed  to  wars 
and  attacks.  His  oppression,  slaughters,  violence, 
plunder,  fires,  imprisoning  of  prelates,  burning  of 
monasteries,  spoiling  and  murdering  of  churchmen, 
and  other  enormities,  which  he  exercised  on  our 
people,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  religion  nor 
rank — ^no  one  could  write  nor  fully  understand,  un- 
less he  had  witnessed  them.  From  these  innumer- 
able evils,  through  the  assistance  of  Him  who 
woundeth  and  maketh  whole,  we  have  been  deliv- 
ered by  a  valiant  prince,  king,  and  lord,  our  Lord 
Robert,  \|rho,  for  freeing  his  people  and  inheritance 
from  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  like  another  Mac- 
cabeus or  Joshua,  hath  sustained  with  cheerful 
mind  labor  and  grievances,  starvation  and  all  dan- 
gers; Him,  the  divine  disposition,  the  lawful  suc- 
cession according  to  our  laws  and  customs  which 
we  will  maintain  to  the  death,  and  the  due  consent 
and  assent  of  us  all,  have  made  our  prince  and 
king  :  And  to  him,  as  one  by  whom  the  people  is 
saved,  we  are  bound  both  by  law  and  his  merits,  and 
we  are  willing,  in  all  things,  to  adhere,  in  defence 
of  our  freedom.  But  if  he  stopp^  in  his  course, 
willing  to  subject  us  and  our  kingdom  to  the  king 
of  England  or  the  English,  we  should  immediately 
endeavor  to  expel  him  as  our  enemy,  and  the  over- 
thrower  of  his  and  of  our  right;  and  we  should  make 
another  our  king,  to  provide  for  our  defence.  For, 
so  long  as  a  hundred  remain  alive,  we  never  will 
submit  in  any  manner  to  the  dominion  of  the 
F^glish.  For  not  for  glory,  riches,  or  honors  do 
Wb  iSght,  but  for  liberty  alone,  which  no  good  man 
abandons  but  witli  his  life." — (Acta  Pari.,  vol.  i.) 

We  venture  to  translate  the  document,  because 
the  language  is  not  its  chief  merit;  though  a 
worthy  schoolmaster  of  our  acquaintance  makes  use 
of  if  with  great  advantage  as  a  Latin  lesson  for  his 
boys,  and  we  lumor  him  for  his  choice.  The  com- 
mencement is  disfigured  by  fables  of  national  an- 
tiquity, a  foUy  then  in  fashion  ;  but  the  body  of  the 
letter  has  a  substance  which  makes  any  language 
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dasacal.  We  know  not  who  coxnposod  it.  From 
mtrinBic  eyidence,  we  should  say  Bruce  himself 
had  a  hand  in  it,  but  whether  penned  by  his  chan- 
cellor, the  good  Abbot  Bernard,  or  dictated  by  the 
united  prelates,  barons,  and  commons  of  Scotland, 
it  is  equallY  remarkable.  Similar  expressions 
might  be  called  out  of  the  pages  of  rhetorical  histo- 
rians, putting  classical  sentiments  into  the  mouths 
of  •their  imaginary  heroes.  But  here  is  a  real 
transaction  of  real  men.  Their  names  are  familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words.  Here  are  their 
seals  of  arms,  earl,  baron,  knight,  and  squire. 
Many  a  Scotchman  has  got  his  first  heraldry 
from  the  coat  of  his  9nce8tor  affixed  to  that  letter. 
It  is  a  genuine  state  paper,  as  authentic  as  any  of 
the  blue  books  '*  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed.*'  And  were  these  men  not  worthy 
of  the  freedom  they  gained  T  To  our  mind,  the 
letter  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  to  the  pope  shows 
a  developed  nationality,  a  rational  patriotism,  an 
intense  love  of  independence,  which  at  that^day 
were  without  parallel. 

Nor  was  it  in  statesmen  and  soldiers  only,  nor  in 
public  affairs  alone,  that  this  national  spirit  was 
found.  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
was  a  historian  and  Doe't  not  unworthy  to  celebrate 
the  war  of  Scotch  independence  and  the  deeds  of 
Bruce.  Hb  work  was  long  very  popular  in  Scot- 
land. It  had  gone  through  more  than  twenty  edi- 
tions. It  waj>  to  be  found  in  the  cottage  window 
along  with  books  of  devotion  ;  and  it  would  have 
kept  its  ground  against  even  Chambers'  Journal 
and  the  Penny  Magazine,  but  for  the  singular  mis- 
fortune of  its  lately  falling  into  the  hands  of  two 
learned  editors,  who  vied  with  each  other  in  render- 
ing it  unreadable.  The  edition  of  Pinkerton,  1790, 
is  certainly  the  worst.  He  used  a  transcript  made 
by  an  ignorant  scribe,  without  himself  collatinc: 
any  of  the  MSS.  His  readings  are  in  general  bad, 
and  the  notes  with  which  he  has  loaded  his  pages 
contain  an  incredible  quantity  of  errors  and  misrep- 
resentations. But  the  edition  of  1820,  by  Dr. 
Jamieson,  the  resuectable  lexicographer,  is  scarcely 
more  commendable.  He  professes  to  adhere,  in- 
deed, to  one  old  manuscript  with  more  tha(l  reason- 
able fidelity,  and  has  thouglit  himself  bound  to 
give  all  its  manifest  errors,  and  even  to  exaggerate 
the  barbarous  spelling  of  the  original,  where  it  was 
left  in  his  discretion  by  the  abbreviated  writing  of 
the  scribe.  It  was  unHhrtunate  that  the  editor 
should  conceive  it  his  duty  to  render  a  hitherto 
popular  book  unintelligible.  He  deciphered  the 
MS.  with  difficulty,  and  he  is  singularly  unimagin- 
.  ative  in  detecting  its  probable  errors,  while  his 
notes  show  him  to  have  been  altogether  unprepared 
by  previous  study  and  reading  for  such  an  under- 
taking. By  these,  the  latest  and  unreadable  edi- 
tions, filling  the  market,  the  fine  old  Scotch  Odyssey 
has  been  banished  from  the  book-shelf  of  the  peas- 
ant, ^nd  is  scarcely  now  read  except  as  a  book  of 
historical  reference. 

Barbour,  indeed,  is  no  mean  chronicler.  Subse- 
quent historians  have  borne  testimony  of  his  truth 
and  skill  of  narration.  Wyntoun  speaks  of  him  as 
writing — 

"  In  metre  far  mare  vertuously 
Than  I  can  think  by  my  study.*' 

And  Fordun  passed  over  the  war  of  independence 
because  it  had/  been  already  treated  by  Barbour. 
But  it  is  not  as  the  recorder  of  passing  events  that 
the  archdeacon  now  chiefly  attracts  our  notioe.  He 
gives  us  charming  pictures  of  the  manneiB  and 


modes  of  thinking  of  Bruce  and  the  brave  men  wha 
followed  him,  outraged  and  hunted  like  beasts  of 
prey,  and  as  fierce  in  their  turn,  but  reverting 
readily  to  the  decencies  and  charities  of  life.  There 
is  nothing  more  striking  than  his  pictures  of  the 
love  and  confidence  that  existed  between  the  prince 
and  his  followers.  If  ever  there  was  an  age  of 
chivalry  it  was  then,  when  men  fought  against  all 
odds  in  a  high  and  holy  cause ;  not  in  the  wars 
painted  by  Froissart,  when  a  company  of  men-at* 
arms  clad  in  iron  loved  to  ride  over  thousands  of 
the  naked  jacquerie,  Barbour  himself  was  full  ef 
patriotism  and  chivalry  ;  and  how  often  of  old  must 
the  heart  of  a  soldier  have  beaten  under  the  church- 
man's gown !  He  celebrates  feats  of  individual 
prowess  and  daring,  as  if  he  could  have  taken  his 
share  in  them,  and  he  luxuriates  in  describing  the 
splendid  evolutions  of  trc^ps  preparing  for  or  en- 
gaging in  battle. 

After  enumerating  with  much  skill  all  the  host 
which  Edward  poured  upon  Scotland  at  Bannock- 
bum,  both  of  England  all  that  might  bear  arms, 
and — 

'*  Of  Gasooyne  and  of  Almany^, 
And  the  wortliiest  of  Bretaigny. 
•  •  •  •  # 

All  Wales  also  with  him  had  he, 
And  of  Lrland  a  gret  menye, 
Of  Poitou,  Aquitaine,  and  Bayonne 
He  had  mony  of  great  renowne;" 

and  describing  the  mighty  army,  with  its  baggage 
troops  over-spreading  all  the  land,  he  says  men 
might  see 

*'  Mony  a  worthie  man  and  wight. 
And  mony  an  armur  gayly  dight. 
And  mony  a  sturdy  stirring  steed 
Arrayit  intil  rych  wede ; 
Mony  helmis  and  haberiowns, 
Sheldis,  and  speris,  and  penowns, 
And  so  mony  a  cumly  knyght. 
That  it  seemid  that  into  fyght 
Thai  suld  vencuis  the  world  all  hail." 

Describing  the  march  from  Berwick — 

"  Both  hills  and  valies  helit  thai  (they  hid) 
As  the  battails  that  were  braid 
Departit,  over  the  feldis  raid, 
The  sone  was  brycht  and  syhning  cler, 
And  armouris  that  bumyst  wer 
Sa  blomxt  with  the  sunnis  heme 
That  all  the  land  was  in  a  leme,  (bla^e,) 
Banners  right  fayrly  flaming 
And  pensils  to  the  wynd  waving, 
Sa  feie  ther  wer  of  ser  quentis, 
(So  many  there  were  of  great  qnaintness,) 
That  it  were  gret  slyght  to  devise." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bruce  reviews  his  troops,  and 
finds  them  "  of  hardy  countenance,"  and  he  who 
'*  knew  him  well"  in  such  matter,  rejoiced  in  their 
gallant  bearing —  ' 

"  And  thottcht  that  men  of  sa  gret  will, 
Giflfthai  wald  sefthair  will  thartil, 
Suld  be  full  hard  to  win  per-fay. 
And  as  he  met  them  in  the  way 
He  welcumit  thaim  with  gladsum  fare, 
Speking  gud  wordis  here  and  there. 
And  thai,  that  thair  lord  so  mekely 
Saw  welcum  thaim,  and  so  hamely, 
Jojrful  thai  wer  and  thoucht  that  thai 
Aught  well  to  put  them  till  assay    . 
Of  hard  fechting  or  stalwart  sture 
For  to  mayoteynie  his  honour." 
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On  Sunday  in  the  morning  they  heard  maas,  and 
were  ahiived,  many, 

'*  That  tboucht  to  die  in  that  mell^, 
Or  then  to  mak  their  cuntre  free. 
To  God  for  thair  right  prayit  thai. 
Thar  dynit  nane  of  thaim  that  day 
Bot,  for  the  vigil  of  Sanct  John, 
Thu  fastit  water  and  breid  upon." 

A  number  of  admirable  incidents  serve  as  a  prelude 
to  the  great  battle— Douglas  hastening  to  Ran- 
dolph's rescue  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
igainst  the  deshre  of  the  king,  but  stopping  when 
he  sees  his  friend  likely  to  have  the  better  by  his 
own  force,  lest  he  might  deprive  him  of  some  of 
the  praise  to  be  won — Bruce*s  own  encounter  with 
Sir  Henry  de  Bohun — ^the  kneeling  of  the  Scotch 
army,  and  the  different  inferences  of  the  rash 
Edward  and  the  veteran  De  Umphravil. 

''  The  Scottis  men  conmiounaly 
Knelyt  all  doune  to  God  to  pray. 
And  a  short  prayer  thar  made  they 
To  God  to  help  them  in  that  fycht. 
And  when  the  Inglia  king  had  sycht 
Of  thaim  kneling,  he  said  in  hy, 
'  Yon  folk  knel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingraham  said, '  Ye  say  suth  now, 
TTiai  ask  mercy,  but  nane  at  yoitJ* " 

After  this  solemn  note  of  preparation,  the  battle 
follows  with  good  picturesque  effect.  The  mighty 
host  of  England  broken  against  the  wall  of  Scotch 
spears,  the  crash  of  lances,  the  breaking  of  armor, 
the  confusion  and  slaughter,  the  grass  red  with 
blood,  and  the  panic  and  flight,  are  given  with 
some  Homeric  power.  Afterwards  the  conduct  of 
the  weak  Edward,  who  allowed  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence  to  lead  hiny  away  by  his  bridle-rein,  is 
contrasted  very  skilfully  with  the  chivalry  of  Sir 
Giles  de  Argenteyn,  who  might  not  flee,  and 
spurred  to  meet  death  in  battle,  shouting  his  war- 
cry,  "  De  Argent^." 

We  owe  to  Barbour  the  earliest  notices  of  popu- 
lar Celtic  poetry,  of  Gaul-Macmomi  and  Fingal, 
together  with  many  Norman  romances,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  would  now  be  above  all  price.  But 
some  of  the  pictures  in  which  these  are  introduced, 
derive  a  higher  interest  from  other  sources.  Al- 
most at  the  lowest  of  Bruce's  fortunes,  when  his 
little  band  of  faithful  followers,  Douglas,  de  la 
Hay,  Campbell,  and  his  brother  Nigel,  were  joined 
by  Uieir  ladies, 

**  That  for  leyle  luff,  and  lawt^, 
Wald  partneris  of  thair  painis  be,*^ 

and  were  wandering  in  the  hills  of  Perthshire,  des- 
titute of  all  necessaries  and  of  food,  Barbour 
describes  Douglas,  who  is  always  his  favorite  hero, 
as  very  active  in  procuring  it,  sometimes  venison, 
sometimes  fish,  which  he  caught  with  "  gynnes," 
and  sometimes  making  a  foray  into  the  low  country 
for  cattle.  The  king  was  always  their  comforter, 
supporting  them  by  his  example,  and  cheering 
them  with  stories  from  history  and  romance. 

"  And  fenyeit  to  mak  better  cher. 
Then  he  had  matir  to,  be  far ; 
For  bis  causs  geid  fra  ill  to  war." 

At  length  the  ladies'  strength  quite  failed,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  send  them  for  security,  under  the 
charge  of  Nigel  Bruce,  to  Kildrummy.  The  king 
gave  up  the  horses  of  his  party  for  their  service, 
and  resolved  that  he  and  his  followers  should 
henoefovth  go  on  foot. 


"  The  queyne,  and  all  byr  cumpany, 
Lap  on  thair  horss,  and  furth  thai  fare. 
Men  mycht  have  sene  wha  had  bene  there. 
At  leve  takyng  the  ladyis  grete 
And  mak  ther  face  with  teris  wet ; 
And  kniffhtis,  for  thar  luflSs  sake^ 
Bath  sign,  and  wep,  and  mumyng  make ; 
Thai  kSsit  thair  luffis  at  thair  partyng." 

With  such  touches  of  gentleness  does  the  old  poet 
know  to  reheve  his  stem  story  of  hardship  and 
battle. 

Bruce  was  now  making  his  vray  for  Cantjrre, 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  winter.  On  the  jour- 
ney they  had  to  cross  Loch-Lomond,  and  for  that 
purpose,  only  one  little  boat,  fit  to  oairy  three  at  a 
time,  which  had  been  sunk  for  hiding,  was  found 
by  the  indefatigable  James  of  Douglas.  During 
the  time  that  was  consumed  in  crossing  the  lake, 

"  The  king,  the  whilis,  meryly 
Red  to  thaim  that  war  him  by, 
Romanys  of  worthi  Ferambraoe, 
That  worthily  ourcummyn  was, 
Throw  the  rycht  douchty  Olywer ; 
And  how  the  Douse  pairs  wer 
Assegyt  intill  Egrymor, 
Whar  King  Lawyne  lay  thaim  befor, 
With  may  thowsandis  then  I  can  say. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  gnd  kin^  apon  this  manor 
Comrortit  thaim  that  war  him  nere ; 
And  maid  thaim  gamin  and  solace. 
Till  that  his  folk  all  passit  was." 

Bruce,  in  an  address  to  his  soldiers  before  battle, 
tells  them — 

'*  He  that  dois  for  his  cuntre 
Sail  herberit  in  Hevin  be." 

Barbour's  impassioned  apostiophe  to  freedom  is 
not  to  be  passed  over,  though  more  commonly 
quoted. 

'  *'  Ah  fredome  is  a  nobil  thing ! 

Fredome  makis  man  to  have  liking  (delight) 

Fredome  all  solace  to  man's  gifl^ 

He  levis  at  ese,  that  freely  levis. 

A  nobil  hart  may  have  none  ese, 

Na  ellis  noght  that  may  him  plese 

Gif  fredome  failyie ;  for  ire  liking 

Is  yamif  (destrei)  our  all  other  thing. 

Na  he  that  ay  has  levit  fre 

May  nocht  knaw  weill  the  properte*, 

The  inger,  na  the  wretchit  dome 

That  is  couplit  to  foule  thryldome. 

Bot  gif  he  had  assayit  it, 

Than  all  per  quer  he  suld  it  wit  -, 


Aud  suld  think  fredome  mare  to 


JT* 


Than  all  tlie  gold  in  warld  that  is 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  fine  old  poem 
because  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  now  is.  It  is  a  proud  thing  to  have  given 
a  subject  for  such  an  Odyssey,  and  to  have  had  a 
poet  worthy  to  celebrate  it. 

The  soul  of  Bruce  did  not  revive  in  his  son,  and 
it  was  hard  for  the  people  to  struggle  without  a 
leader  against  the  power  and  art  of  8ie  sovereigns 
of  England.  But  the  Scotch  spirit  cannot  be  said 
to  have  failed.  In  the  worst  of  times,  it  showed 
itself  in  the  brief  reply  of  the  Pjirliaraent  to  the 
proposal  of  Edward  for  the  union  of  the  crowns — 
**  nunquam  se  ve.lle  consentire  Anglicum  super  se 
regnare ;"  and  is  apparent  even  in  the  son  of  the 
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fint  Stewart  being  obliged  to  change  his  name 
from  John  to  avoid  the  evil  omen  and  hateful  recol- 
lections that  were  associated  with  the  unhappy 
BaUiol. 

It  is  something  for  a  nation  to  have  a  common 
principle  and  feeling,  even  though  it  should  be 
only  detestadon  of  its  oppressors.  An  English 
war  became  actually  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
state ;  and  the  national  love  of  independence  hence- 
forth took  the  shape  of  a  cordial  and  hearty  hatred 
of  England  and  everything  English,  which  was 
destined  long  afterwards  to  contribute  largely 
towards  the  most  important  events  of  our  his^ry. 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  impose  a  liturgy 
upon  Scotland,  detestation  of  the  English  source 
from  which  it  emanated,  and  the  English  authority 
by  which  it  was  to  be  enforced,  gave  heat  to  the 
theological  and  doctrinal  objections  entertained  to 
the  service-book  itself.  Gulespy's  famous  book, 
which  elicited  the  first  spark  of  the  literary  contro- 
versy that  precaded  an  appeal  to  other  arguments, 
was  entitled  the  '*  English-Popish  Ceremonies  Dis- 
played." Resistance  to  English  rule  was  the 
patriotic  principle  of  that  age,  and  its  effect  on 
Scotland  we  are  prepared  for ;  but  it  is  the  most 
wonderful,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the  most 
providential  fruit  of  such  a  feeling,  that  the  Scotch 
movement,  (to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hallam,)  *'  in 
its  ultimate  results, -preserved  the  liberties,  and 
overthrew  the  monarchy  of  England."— Can«f. 
Hist.  Eng.f  vol.  ii.,  p.  465. 

It  was  to  a  more  peaceful  rivalry  with  England, 
that  our  country  even  before  the  union  owed  such 
great  enterprises  of  foreign  trade,  as  the  Darien 
Scheme  and  the  African  Company — undertakings 
beyond  her  strength;  the  issue  of  which  might 
have  discouraged  a  different  people.  But  unfortu- 
nate as  they  were,  they  planted  in  Scotland  the 
seeds  of  that  commercial  spirit  which  has  led  in  our 
own  time  to  such  a  marvellous  height  of  prosperity. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  acquaint^  with  Scotland 
only  as  it  u,  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  its  state  at 
the  period  preceding  the  union.  Our  country  then 
consisted  of  two  great  diyisons,  inhabited  by  people 
of  different  race,  and  differing  in  language  and 
manners.  The  larger  in  surface,  a  range  of  moun- 
tain pastures,  was  held  by  Celts,  possessing  all  the 
peculiarities  of  that  people  unmodified,  and  many 
of  the  common  characteristics  of  pastoral  and  half- 
savage  life — ^faithful,  brave,  hardy,  patient  of  suf- 
fering, but  constitutionally  indolent,  incapable  of 
sustained  exertion,  and  superstitiously  averse  to 
change.  Difference  of  language  severed  theih  from 
the  governing  class ;  and  the  mass  of  this  people 
recked  little  ft  political  rights  or  national  advanta- 
ges. They  had  lived  hitherto  regardless  of  all  law 
but  the  will  of  their  chiefs,  and  knowing  no  patri- 
otism beyond  a  passionate  attachment  to  3ieir  native 
glens.  The  Scotch  Celt  has  the  courtesy  of  an 
ancient  family,  and  a  tinge  of  poetry  inseparable 
from  a  shepherd  life  among  the  mountains.  The 
seeds  of  romance  and  poetry  perhaps  lie  deeper  in 
his  dreaming  nature ;  but  as  a  people,  the  Highland- 
ers had  never  shown  any  public  spirit,  properiy  so 
called,  nor  much  capacity  for  letters  or  science,  or 
mental  exertion.  In  all  political  questions,  this 
large  portion  of  the  people  and  its  opinion  were  in 
fact  to  be  discounted. 

Across  the  '*  Highland  Line"  was  a  people  dif- 
fering in  all  respects  from  their  northern  neighbors, 
and  much  nearer  akin  to  the  '*  auld  enemies  of 
England"  than  they  were  at  all  conscious  of.  The 
eastern  and  southern  provinces,  speaking  generally 


the  agricultural  land  of  Scotland,  inclndin^  aO  its 
towns,  has,  for  seven  centuries,  been  occupied  b^  a 
people  of  mixed  Saxon,  Flemish,  and  Danish 
blood ;  at  any  rate,  of  Teutonic  race  and  language 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  with  the  hereditary  fea- 
tures of  their  race.  The  Lowland  Scot  is  frugal, 
Satient  of  toil,  cautious,  yet  not  cowardly,  nor 
evoid  of  enterprise,  sober-minded,  not  generally 
imaginative,  but  with  a  vein  of  romance  capable  of 
being  excited  to  the  highest  enthusiasm,  and  tena- 
cious of  his  purpose  to  a  degree  of  great  obstinacy. 
In  spite  of  local  circumstances,  this  people  had 
early  taken  a  part  in  the  intellectual  struggle  of 
Europe.  A  national  system  of  schools  had  spread 
the  benefit  of  education  through  all  classes.  They 
certainly  were  not  eager  or  bi»tling  politieians ;  but 
in  questions  which  they  felt  to  affect  their  liberty 
or  religion,  no  people  could  be  more  ssealous. 

At  the  perioQ  preceding  the  union,  the  people  of 
the  Lowlands  haa  no  sympathy  with  their  liighland 
countrymen  r  Aliens  m  blood  and  language,  they 
regarded  them  only  as  lawless  and  dangerous 
neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  feud  with 
England  bad  not  Been  appeased,  when  Cromwell 
laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  them ;  and  the  misgov- 
erament  of  the  two  kings  who  succeeded  him  made 
the  name  of  Englishman  synonymous  with  injustice 
and  oppression  in  Scotland.  The  result  of  the 
Darien  expedition,  in  which  a  multitude  of  yonnff 
Scotch  adrenturera  perished  miserably,  had,  of 
new,  roused  the  passions  of  the  whole  people 
against  England,  and  the  tragedy  of  Glencoe  had 
inspired  something  of  a  national  feeling  of  horror 
and  indignation  among  the  Highlanders. 

It  is  now  a  century  and  a  naif  since  the  onioit 
incorporated  two  countries  which  nature  had  joined, 
and  the  pasaons  of  men  had  so  long  put  asunder. 
The  measure  was  as  unpopular  at  firat  as  ever  a 
subsequent  union  has  been  in  Ireland.  It  most 
always,  indeed,  with  the  most  phlegmatic  people, 
be  irksome  to  suffer  conjunction  with  a  greater  and 
richer  state.  It  seemed  as  if  an  ancient  kingdom, 
of  no  obscure  history  and  literature,  full  of  high 
memories,  not  decayed  or  barbarized,  were  about  to 
lose  its  identity — ^its  national  existence,  and  be 
degraded  into  a  province.  Lord  Belhaven,  and  the 
patriot  party,  denounced  the  measure  in  the  Scotch 
rarliament  as  a  "patricide" — ^worse  than  parri- 
cide ;  and  members  who  Toted  for  the  government 
scheme,  many  of  whom  were  bribed,  were  in  great 
danger  from  the  mob.  How  the  event  has  verified 
these  predictions  of  evil  may  be  best  gathered  from 
comparing  the  state  of  the  country  then  and  now. 

The  b^  parts  of  Scotland  were  then  poorly  cul- 
tivated, producing  scanty  and  precarious  crops. 
There  was  no  agricultural  skill,  no  attention  to 
stock,  no  capital  nor  energy  among  the  farmers ; 
and  among  the  lower  rural  class,  filth,  rags,  poverty 
tending  ever  towards  starvation.  In  the  towns,  a 
petty  pedling  trade,  no  manufactures,  somewhat 
more  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  but 
(save  the  capital)  none  of  its  elegancies  or  refine- 
ments. No  means  of  communication,  no  roads, 
except  between  the  great  towns;  rarely  bridges 
over  the  rivers  ;  no  harbors  but  such  as  bountiful 
nature  provided. 

Now,  in  every  agricultural  district,  fields  culti- 
vated like  gardens,  sheep  and  cattle  of  choice 
breeds,  crowded  barn-yards,  and  comfortable  farm- 
houses, mark  the  progress  of  the  farming  dass ; 
while  smiling  hamlets,  not  placed  on  the  sweet 
village  green  and  under  tbe  mighty  trees  of  Eng- 
land, but  substantial  and  cleanly,  speak  «a  in- 
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dwtrioofl,  oomfintabley  and  contented  peaaantiy. 
Bridges  have  been  built  over  all  our  riveis,  and 
good  roads  lead  everywhere,  even  into  the  fastnesses 
of  the  hills.  Gentlemen's  seats  have  been  restored 
or  cieated  in  immense  numbere,  and  surrounded 
with  ornamental  culture ;  while  planting  and  drain- 
ing, on  a  larffe  scale,  have  not  only  pnKluced  their 
immediate  advantages,  bat  have  greatly  improved 
the  general  climate  and  healthiness  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  towns  and  trading 
community  would  keep  pace  with  the  rural  im- 
provements ;  but  the  rapid  rise  of  Scotch  commerce 
and  manufactures,  the  progress  of  the  towns  in 
wealth,  comfort,  and  civilixsition,  has  been  rapid 
beyond  all  calculation  or  precedent.  This  flood  of 
improvement  has  swept  away,  in  a  great  measwe, 
the  barriers  that  divided  the  different  races  of 
Scotchmen.  Tl^e  Gael,  seduced  from  his  hills  by 
the  temptations  of  the  trading  towns,  has  half 
adopted  the  Saxon  improvements,  while  the  soutii- 
ern  Scot  has  learnt  to  value  the  Highlander  and 
his  beautiful  country.  Commercial  prosperity  has 
gone  fiur  to  obliterate  the  old  invidious  hmits  that 
separated  the  dass  of  gentry  from  the  trading 
classes.  Society  has  been  hurrying  forward  so  fiist 
as  to  lose  sight  of  caste. 

We  have  got  much  from  England  besides  wealth 
and  an  opening  for  enterprise.  We  have  learned 
from  her  a  respect  for  the  laws  and  for  order,  and 
a  parer  standard  of  public  and  judicial  conduct. 
We  have  benefited  from  contact  with  her  freer  in- 
stitutions and  noble  character ;  but  without  losing 
our  national  identity.  In  a  century  afler  the 
union,  the  Scotch  hatred  to  "  the  auld  enemies  of 
England,"  and  John  Bull'a  contempt  for  the  name 
of  Scot,  had  chan^d  into  mutual  respect  and  the 
roost  wholesome  rivalry  and  struggle  for  preemi- 
nence in  commerce,  arts,  and  literature.  Clanship 
has  disappeared  with  its  mischiefs  and  its  virtues, 
but  it  has  left,  we  think,  some  notable  traces.  Dis- 
tant cousinship,  neglected  in  other  countries,  is  here 
had  in  remembrance,  and  forms  a  bond  of  many- 
linked  kindness.  The  Scotch  peasant  of  everv  dis- 
trict, but  especially  of  the  Hignlands,  often  claims 
Jcindred  vritn  some  fomily  of  rank ;  and  his  claim 
is  not  always  sneered  at.  This  begets  a  better 
feeling  between  the  difierent  ranks  of  society,  than, 
we  fear,  now  exists  in  England ;  on  one  side,  con- 
sideration and  kindness;  on  the  other,  respect 
without  servility.  Our  blue-bonnet  may  not  have 
Ae  sturdy  independence  of  the  English  yeoman, 
but  he  has  more  courtesy  and  respect  for  rank,  be- 
canse  he  is  better  treated.  The  whipster  is  not  of 
Scotch  rearing  who  addresses  the  cottar  with  **  You, 
sir,"  or  speaks  of  our  rustics  as  *'  clods,"  or  by 
any  newer  equivalent  designation.  We  believe 
such  insolence  is  disappearing  in  England,  but  that 
country  has  a  long,  bad  road  to  retrace  before  even 
her  rural  districts  can  bo  happy  in  the  old  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  rich  man  and  the 
poor. 

We  have  said  there  was  no  love  for  England  to 
smooth  the  worl^ng  of  the  union.  Neither  can  it 
be  said  that  since  that  event,  our  country  has  been 
dandled  into  life  by  partial  or  tender  government. 
As  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Scotland  has 
been  till  lately  much  misgoverned,  through  the  in- 
difi^rence  and  neglect  of  English  statesmen,  and 
the  j(»bbing  of  Scotch  subordmates.  There  have 
been  two  considerable  rebellions,  not  originating  in 
the  old  national  feud,  which  yet  threatened  a  war 
of  races ;  ^he  last  of  them  suppressed  with  a  feroc- 
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ity  that  savored  of  revenge  for  previous  discomfit- 
ure. We  have  had  faction  and  jobbing  at  home, 
and  no  vrent  of  those  who  blew  up  the  flame  of 
English  prejudice  against  us.  Over  and  through 
all  these  impediments,  with  no  natural  advantages 
of  position,  soil,  or  cUmate,  Scotland  has  become 

Srosperous  and  happy  through  the  energy  and  pru- 
ence  of  her  people,  and  by  means  of  that  national 
spirit  which  directed  all  individual  acquisitions,  all 
selfish  gains,  to,  feed  the  tide  of  national  prosperity. 
Wherever,  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  an 
opening  is  found  for  enterprise,  there,  sorely,  a 
Sisot  is  to  be  found,  struggling  with  the  foremost ; 
and,  when  among  the  green  recesses  of  our  own 
hills,  the  traveler  lights  on  a  dwelling  of  more 
elegance  than  the  neighboring  cottages,  Uiere  some 
native,  returned  from  the  burning  east,  has  fixed 
his  rest,  to  spread  kindness  and  comfort  around 
him,  and  to  lay  his  bones  at  last  among  his  own 
people. 

The  spirit  is  less  fierce ;  it  runs  in  other  chan- 
nels ;  but  it  flows  as  deep  and  strong  as  in  the  days 
of  the  old  battle  cry  of  *'  Independence."  It  has 
imbued  our  poetry,  our  whole  literature,  our  music. 
From  the  days  of  Barbour,  the  songs  of  our  hills 
and  glens  had  turned  upon  subjects  that  excited  the 
national  feeling.  The  archdeacon,  speaking  of  an 
exploit  of  Sir  John  Soulis  in  Eskdale,  says,  he 
needed  not  describe  it,  for  it  is  the  subject  of  a  pop- 
ular ballad : — 

'*  Young  women,  when  thai  will  play, 
Syng  it  amang  thaim  ilka  day  y* 

that  baUad  poetry,  mixed  with  the  gentler  strains 
of  Scotch  pastor^,  and  with  music  as  peculiar,  has 
given  to  Scotchmen  a  bond  of  united  feeling  which 
time  and  distance  cannot  destroy. 

A  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  relates,  how 
an  English  gentleman  travelling  in  Palestine,  not 
far  from  Jerusalem,  as  he  passed  through  a  country 
town,  heard  a  woman,  who  was  sitting  at  a  door 
dandling  her  child,  singing,  **  Bothwellbank,  thou 
bloomest  fair."  The  ^nUeman  hereat  exceedingly 
wondered,  and  forthwith,  in  En^^lish,  saluted  the 
woman,  who  joyfully  answered  mm,  and  said,  she 
was  right  glad  to  see  a  gentleman  of  our  isle,  and 
told  him  that  she  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  came 
first  from  Scotland  to  Venice,  and  from  Venice 
thither,  where  her  fortune  was  to  be  the  wife  of  an 
officer  under  the  Turk.  (Verstegan^s  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,  Antw.,  1605.)  The  foun- 
tain is  not  exhausted  nor  the  stream  dried  up 
The  men  in  whom  the  peculiar  genius  of  Scotland 
has  shown  itself  with  the  ffreatest  force  are  of  our 
own  time.    Burns,  in  one  of  his  early  letters,  writes : 

''  The  appellation  of  a  Scottish  bard  is  by  far 
my  highest  pride  ;  to  continue  to  deserve  it  is  my 
noost  exalted  ambition.  Scottish  scenes  and  S<K)tr 
tish  story  are  the  themes  I  could  wish  to  sing.  I 
have  no  dearer  aim  than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
make  leisurely  pilgrimages  through  Caledonia  ;  to 
sit  on  the  fields  of  her  battles ;  to  wiffider  on  the 
romantic  banks  of  her  rivers  ;  and  to  muse  by  the 
stately  towers  or  venerable  ruins,  once  the  honored 
abodes  of  her  heroes." 

He  describes  himself  as  '*  saying  a  fervent  prayer 
for  old  Caledonia  over  the  hole  in  a  blue  whiostone 
where  Robert  de  Bruce  fixed  his  royal  standard  on 
the  banks  of  Bannockbum,"  and  says  in  his  own 
vehement  way,'*' The  story  of  Wallace  poured  a 
Scottish  projudice  into  my' veins,  which  will  boil 
along  there  till  the  floodgates  of  life  shut  in  eternal 
rest." 
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Burns  and  Soott  divide  between  them  the  field 
of  the  old  unnamed  bards,  of  Scotland.  Burns  was 
the  heir  of  their  sweet  nastorals  and  tender  and 
melancholy  love  songs.  Soott  inherited  undisputed 
,  dominion  in  the  romantic  and  the  historical  ballad. 
But  each  brought  something  of  his  own  that  carried 
him  far  above  the  region  of  his  predecessors.  It  is 
not  only  that  Burns'  songs  have  superseded  the 
familiar  time-honored  lays  sung  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple. In  his  '*  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  in  his 
*'  Tam  0*Shanter,"  and  other  poems,  he  has 
throMm  a  poetical  halo  around  the  national  char- 
acter, and  fixed  an  ideal  of  Scotch  rustic  life  which 
will  raise  it  abovis  vulgarity  forever. 

Soott  says  somewhere,  that  he  w^  the  first  trav- 
eller that  ever  entered  the  remote  district  of  Lid- 
disdale  in  a  wheel  carriage.  He  was  then  collect- 
ing the  materials  of  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  and 
anxious  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  his  beloved 
country.  On  passing  lately  through  that- district, 
we  were  assured  that  the  old  border  traditions  of 
Liddisdale  are  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  ro- 
mantic fictions  of  Scott  himself ;  and  the  glens  and 
streams  formerly  remembered  for  the  scene  of  some 
actual  moss-trooping  foray,  are  now  associated  with 
the  *'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  or  the  adventures 
of  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Meg  Merrilees.  All  who 
have  visited  Loch  Katrine — and  who  has  not  t  know 
that  it  is  the  same  there,  and  that  the  boatmen  on 
the  lake,  instead  of  chanting  a  Highland  legend> 
show  you  the  scene  of  the  stag  hunt — the  place 
where  died  the  ''  gallant  grey,"  and  the  path  by 
which  Fitz  James  climbed  into  sight  of  the  lake  ; 
while  the  beautiful  islet  that  once  rejoiced  in  a 


hard  Gaelic  name  va  now  known  only  as  *<  EDqb'v 
Isle." 

These  are  the  witcheries  of  genius ,  but  it  k  ii 
genius  national  in  its  essefice,  and  heightening  and 
spreading  its  nationality ;  it  comprehend  all  classes, 
it  makes  itself  felt  by  the  most  unimpressible ;  it 
afibrds  a  common  ground  for  the  most  worldly  and 
the  most  imaginative  ;  for  the  utUitarian  politician, 
and  the  poet  in  his  finest  finenzy.  Hany  Dundas 
and  Robert  Bums  might  meet  there  and  feel  for 
once  alike. 

If  we  seem  to  have  kept  out  of  view  the  other 
side  of  the  picture — the  national  faults  and  preju- 
dices of  SooUand,  it  is  not  that  we  do  not  see  and 
feel  them.  No  one  is  so  well  aware  of  them  as  a 
cou.ntryman.  The  caricatures  of  Smollett,  Scoti, 
and  Miss  Ferrier  axe  not  lass  severe  tlian  those  of 
Churchill  and  Foote  ;  and  they  are  truer  to  nature. 
But  it  b  not  for  our  present  object  to  dwell  upon 
our  national  foibles.  They  are  as  nothing,  we  say 
it  with  all  humility,  when  compared  vnth  the  bene- 
fits that  we  derive  from  our  nationality. 

The  question  of  the  ancient  independence  of 
Scotland,  which  once  shook  two  nations,  is  now  a 
matter  simply  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  Dr.  Lingard 
and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  their  constitutional  view  ;  we  do  not  much  care. 
According  to  our  notion,  our  countrymen  best 
proved  theur  claim  to  independence  by  showing  they 
were  worthy  of  it.  We  would  not  willingly  lose 
the  memory  of  that  independence,  and  of  the  strug- 
gle to  defend  it,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  what  is  best  in  the  national  char- 
acter and  genius. 


Institote  op  British  Architects. — Nov.  16. — 
S.  Haviland,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S., 
was  elected  an  honorary  and  corresponding  member. 

GsooRArmcAL  Societt. — Nov.  9. — Extracts  ftom 
various  letters  were  read. 

Mr.  Daniell,  a  medical  gentleman,  in  the  employ 
of  some  Liverpool  merchants~>who  has  been,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  for  some  years,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  where  he  was  very  successful  in  preserving 
the  health  of  the  crews  of  several  vessels — writes  from 
Angola,  May  1 : — "  I  have  been  chiefly  at  Ambriz — 
and  from  thence  to  Loando  city ;  at  which  olace  I 
was  astonished  to  find  heavy  batteries  and  large 
granite  and  other  houses,  and  well  garrisoned  by  the 
Portuguese.  I  shall  probably  go  into  the  Interior  of 
Bengoela,  though  I  am  equally  anxious  to  investigate 
the  countries  to  the  northward  of  Congo.  •  •  This 
coast  is  eminently  unhealthy  and  deleterious  to  the 
white  constitution.  I  met  with  a  Portuguese  who 
had  travelled  with  a  Kabookah  (trading  caravan) 
from  Loando  to  the  Mozambique  ;  and  who  told  me 
thi^t  there  was  no  danger  when  some  distance  inland. 
In  his  last  trip,  which  had  been  far  to  the  northward, 
he  had  heard  of  a  white  man,  still  further  in  that 
direction.    Who  thus  could  be,  I  cannot  say.'' 

From  Lord  Ranelagh,  detailing  his  lordship's 
plans  in  reference  to  his  intended  expedition  in  South 
America.  Accompanied  bv  a  number  of  scientific 
gentlemen,  Lord  Ranelagh  proposes,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  penetrate,  by  some  or  the  great  tributa- 
ries of  the  Amazon,  into  the  interior  of  Bolivia — for 
which  purpose  a  steamer  will  be  taken  out  in  pieces. 
Returning  to  the  Amazon,  his  lordship  and  party 
will  ascend  this  great  river  to  its  highest  sources. 
The  distance  and  means  of  communication  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  will  be 
minately  examined.    During  the  progress  of  the 


expedition,  positions  will  be  correctly  laid  down  and 
mapped;  and  every  possible  information  obtained 
that  can  add  to  commercial  enterprise  or  scientific 
knowledge. 

From  Baron  Wrangell,  at  St.  Petersburgh.-— The 
Admiral  writes  to  express  the  interest  generally  felt 
in  the  north  for  the  results  of  our  Arctic  Expedition ; 
and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  oar 
hydrographical  labors,  as  detailed  in  the  last  Anni- 
versary Address  of  the  President.  The  maritime 
surveys  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  being  carried  <» 
with  activity  by  distinguished  officers.  The -award 
of  one  of  the  Society's  gold  medals  to  Professor 
Middendorf  has  excited  great  interest  among  Russian 
geographers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
their  further  exertions. 

From  Col.  Helmersen: — who  observes  that  the 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  Australian  moun- 
tains and  the  Ural — they  being  alike  in  direction, 
height  and  geognostic  character — leaves  no  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  auriferous  and  platiniferous  sands  will 
be  found  in  the  former,  as  they  exist  in  the  latter ; 
and  strongly  recommends  researches  with  a  view  to 
their  discovery.  The  same  features  are  also  observed 
in  Borneo ;  whence  gold  and  platina  have  for  years 
been  extracted.  ^ 

A  communication  from  Sir  J.  H.  Pelly  .'—announc- 
ing that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  fitted  out  a 
well^uipped  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  surveying 
the  unexplored  portion  of  the  coast  on  the  N.  E.  angle 
of  the  American  continent.  The  expedition,  which 
consists  of  thirteen  persons,  (two  of  them  Essequibo 
guides,)  is  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Roe,  one 
of  the  Company's  officers.  It  started  on  the  5th  of 
July,  in  two  boats,  under  favorable  circumstances , 
— the  Ice  having  cleared  away  from  the  shores  of  the 
bay  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  summer  than  usual. — 
Athenaum, 
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Fiona  tiM  New  MoatUj  Mafuioe. 
THE  NEXT  OF  KIN. — k  MEMOIR. 
BT  MRS.  OORE. 
CHAPTER   I. 

Is  there  a  spot  of  earth  in  this  worid  of  steam- 
carria^  and  steam-packets,  where  a  man  may  sit 
down  m  peace  and  quietness  to  indite  his  memoirs? 
I  have  tried  the  country,  I  have  tried  the  town — 
have  fled  forth  iiketi  raven  from  my  ark,  and  found 
no  restinj^-place  for  my  desk— or,  within  my  ark, 
fidlen  a  prey  to  those  spendthrifb  of  leisare,  morn- 
ing visitors,  who,  while  squandering  their  own  lives, 
involve  their  neighbors  in  their  ruin.  For  three 
years  past,  have  I  been  wandering  from  pillar  to 
post,  vainly  biding  my  time  to  connect,  with  form 
and  deliberation,  the  story  of  my  life. 

But  alas !  in  this  stirring,  whirring  world  of  loco- 
motion, the  free  enjoyment  of  one's  faculties,  is 
anattainable.  Those  who  live  sufficiently  involved 
in  the  throng  to  have  learned  anything  worth  men- 
ttonmg,  can  never  so  isolate  themselves  as  to  reduce 
their  discoveries  to  the  concrete  form  of  philosophy ; 
and,  albeit,  convinced  that  no  rational  individual 
describes  in  detail  the  incidents  of  his  fortunes,  with- 
out aflbrding  to  mankind  a  valuable  lesson,  I  foresee 
that  my  projects  of  auto-biography  are  fated  to 
abortion. 

Last  spring  I  screwed  my  courage  to*  the  stick- 
ing-plaCbe,  resolved  that,  before  ue  season  was 
over,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  fhiita  of  my  sweet 
and  bitter  experience  should  be  committed  to  paper, 
that  this  century  of  seemings  might  bequeath  to 
posterity  one  plam  unvarnished  daguerreotyped  por- 
trait of  its  features ;  and,  shivering  under  tke  influ- 
enoe  of  a  bitter  February,  and  severe  fit  of  the  influ- 
enza, which  left  me  phthisicy,  morose,  and  moral, 
opened  with  suitaUe  dignity  the  ream  of  foolscap 
with  which  Houghton  had  armed  me  for  my  first 
literary  campaign. 

But,  as  the  fine  writers  say,  '*  It  might  not  be !" 
The  hunting  season  was  at  its  acm^.  Every  fel^ 
low  worth  knowing  was  at  Melton,  or  quartered  on 
some  country  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of 
tM  crack  packs,  and  I  was  consequently  marked 
out  as  a  legitimate  victim  of  the  twaddlers  left  on 
the  pav6f  of  dinner-giving  dowagers,  and  beau-less 
belles.  Whoever  had  a  good  story  to  tell  for  which 
no  audience  was  to  be  found  at  White's,  forded  his 
way  into  my  sanctum.  Whoever  had  set  her  heart 
upon  a  stall  at  the  French  play,  besieged  me  with 
notes  of  beseechment.  Not  a  moment  of  time  was 
my  own !  In  February,  a  crocus  is  a  flower,  and 
the  only  man  in  town  an  idol. 

With  graceful  submission  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  worshiped.  But  in  the  accomplishment  of  my 
new  destinies,  I  was  forced  to  exchange  goose- 
quills  for  crowquills,  and  foolscap  for  note-paper,  to 
unknit  my  contemplative  brows  and  lay  my  leisure 
on  the  shelf — no  longer  privileged  to  think  in  set 
phrases,  I  spake  with  my  tongue,  and  certain  din- 
ner-parties 1  could  mention  owed  no  small  portion 
of  their  brilliancy  to  the  explosion  of  the  fire-works 
previously-collected  for  the  enlivenment  of  my  pages. 
As  when,  after  a  municipal  banquet  has  been  pro- 
vided for  some  royal  traveller,  who  passes  through 
a  town  without  alighting,  truffled  pates  are  given 
away  to  the  beggars,  and  the  starving  poor  regaled 
with  jellies  and  bonbons,  I  was  forced  to  waste  my 
piquant  apothegms  and  scraps  of  philosophy  upon 
country  gentlemen,  dull  enough  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  density,  even  in  Pariument. 


No  evil  spirit,  however,  less  amenable  to  the 
exorcism  of  bell,  book,  and  candle,  than  that  of 
human  vanity !  Among  the  various  species  of  mon- 
omania in  fashion,  few  more  engrossing  than  that 
of  writing  one's  memoirs.  Throughout  the  season 
I  was  haunted  by  my  own  wraith^  imploring  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name  in  library  catalogues,  or  a 
'*  calfs  skin  to  hang  upon  its  recreant  limbs ;"  and 
I  have  consequently  acceded  to  the  entreaty,  and^ 
betaken  myself  in  early  summer  to  the  country,  in 
search  of  literary  leisure.  Here  I  am,  unknown  to 
kiih  or  kin,  to  friend  or  foe,  domiciliated  in  a  **  com- 
pact residence  in  the  county  of  Devon,"  situated 
eight  miles  fiY>m  the  nearest  marketptown;  hired 
solely  with  a  view  to  authorship,  though  on  sports 
ing  pretences. 

But  alas !  not  a  whit  the  more  advanced  towards 
completion  are  my  unlucky  memoirs.  The  hum  of 
the  bees  over  the  wild  thyme,  the  song  of  the  grass- 
hopper in  the  field  and  nightingale  in  the  thicket, 
have  proved  fifty  times  more  enthralling  than  the 
chatter  of  the  clubs  or  warblings  of  Grisi;  and 
though  these  last  may  leave  an  enervating  echo  in 
the  depths  of  one's  mind,  unfitting  it  for  nobler 
exercise,  no  less  disqualifying  are  the  melodies  of 
a  May  momiQg,  when  a  single  step  from  the  dull 
study  to  the  grassy  lawn,  enables  one  to  watch  the 
golden  garlands  of  the  laburnum  and  cones  of  the 
lilacs  gradually  brightening  the  shrubbery,  the  cifr> 
tus  flower  expanding  in  the  eye  of  day,  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees  fluttering  to  the  ground 
as  the  wing  of  some  passing  bird  startles  the  quiet 
orchard  into  vibration. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  fellow,  who,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  studied  the  smoke-dried  face  of 
nature  in  the  London  parks  and  squares — ^the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  and  Villa  Borghese,  to  plod 
over  a  desk,  while  sonshine  and  shade  are  tempting 
him  forth  1 — Amid  the  delicious  loungery  of  this 
savage  place— riding,  walking,  boating — by  day- 
light, moonlight,  or  twilight — the  desk  and  fools- 
cap seem  far  more  out  of  place  than  within  reach 
of  the  postman's  bell ! 

After  all,  Balzac  is^right !  It  is  easier  to  supply 
genius  requisite  for  writing  a  book,  than  the  perse- 
verence  which  con(|uer8  time  and  place  for  the 
achievement.  But  if  unable  to  abstract  my  atten- 
tion here,  from  the  attractions  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  as  in  London,  from  the  noisy  frivolities  of 
fashionable  life,  I  may  at  least  snatch  a  moment 
now  and  then  to  jot  down  a  few  dates  and  incidents, 
that  will  lessen  hereafter  the  labor  of  my  task.  The 
roughest  sketch  is  so  much  gained  over  my  indolent 
and  desultory  habits ;  and  beside  some  cosy  fireside/ 
next  winter,  I  will  lick  my  cub  into  shape. 

But  what  a  scandal  to  one's  intellect,  that,  at 
six-and-thirty,  and  after  a  wear-and-tear  of  constitu- 
tion equivalent  to  ten  years  more,  one's  animal 
nature  should  have  the  best  of  it !  How  little  did 
I  think,  on  quitting  Harrow  some  twenty  years  ago, 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  slang  and  cricket, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  classics  and  mathematics,  that 
the  lapse  of  years  would  find  me  only  a  greater  boy ! 
For,*  like  all  public  schoolboys,  I  was  then  a  man ; 
— nay,  a  little  old  man,  exMbiting  the  frightful  mar 
turity  of  the  dwarfed  forest  trees  of  the  Chinese. 
Byron  was  furiously  the  ra^e,  especially  amonsr  the 
Harrovians; — ^and  the  military  fever  engendered 
among  the  rising  youth  of  Britain  by  the  peninsular 
campaigns,  having  (fiven  place  to  a  genteel  misan- 
thropy, not  a  brat  of  us  but  was  an  utterer  of  forged 
rhymes : — ^the  sentimental,  in  the  tone  of  the  Cor- 
sair— ^the  pedantic,  in  that  of  the  Childe  HaioVl — 
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the  recklees  ia  that  of  Don  Juan.  Between  the 
pauses  of  taw  and  trapball,  we  discoTeied  ourselyes 
to  be  victiros  to  ''anguish  and  remorse;"  and  no 
wiser  than  my  neigh^rs,  I  sauntered  Childe-islily 
into  life,  with  pretended  listleasness ;  trusting  that 
foreign  travel  and  fashionable  experience  mi^ht 
hcre^ter  perfect  my  idiosyncrasy  mto  somethmg 
betweon^a  Mephistophiles  and  a  Cain.  Just  as 
Goethe's  Werter  had  placed  pistols  in  the  hands  of 
Young  Germany  fifty  years  before,  did  Byronism 
dog'a-ear  our  shirt-coUars,  and  pervert  our  boyish 
spirits  into  the  dumps ! 

Yet  never  had  a  young  fellow  less  pretext  than 
myself  for  affecting  the  vein  of  Jacques ! 

Happiness  woo'd  me  in  her  best  array. 

From  my  cradle,  I  had  known  neither  cross  nor 
care.  I  was  the  only  son  of  a  rich  banker ;  who, 
thouffh  my  mother  died  so  early  in  my  childhood 
that  I  scarcely  remembered  her,  had  found  no  time 
or  inclination  to  marry  again,  to  give  me  a  rival  in 
his  affections. 

Had  I  been  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke,  my  faults 
of  temper  and  frailties  of  temperament  could  not 
have  been  more  diligently  fostered ;  and  I  look 
upon  my  present  excellence  of  constitution  as  little 
short  of  miraculous.  When  I  recall  to  mind  the 
zeal  of  the  head  nurse  and  duly  apothecary  by 
whom  I  was  physicked — ^the  spirited  efforts  of  hiy 
Shetland  pony  to  break  my  bones — and  the  nursery 
diet  of  a  capital  French  cook. 

Our  beautiful  villa  at  Putney  was  renowned  for 
its  dinners ;  and  most  days  of  the  week,  and  from 
Saturday  till  Monday,  all  the  weeks  of  the  year 
were  my  Other's  claret  and  conversation  applauded 
as  vremihre  qualiU  by  the  leading  men  about  towni 
A  bachelor's  hall  kept  open  by  liberal  housekeep- 
ing, is  pretty  sure  to  be  popular ;  and  even  among 
better  judges  than  his  noble,  ministerial,  and  even 
royal  guests,  the  gentlemanly  manners  and  joyous 
spirits  of  the  proprietor  of  Hilfield  Lodge,  accred- 
ited the  verdict  of  St.  James'-stieet,  that  '*  Tom 
Ash  worth  was  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  !" 

As  every  one  did  what  they  pleased  in  his  house, 
it  was  not  likely  that  his  only  son  should  be  the 
single  exception.  Till  I  went  to  Harrow,  I  was 
despotic  as  an  autocrat,  even  over  m^  cringing 
tutors ;  and  though  I  Inrought  home  with  me,  on 
leaving  school,  a  canker  gnawing  at  the  core,  quite 
painfully  enough  to  justify  me  in  turning  down 
my  shirt  collars,  and  disfiguring  with  halting  stanzas 
the  blank  pages  of  my  copy-books,  it  was  of  a 
nature  which  my  father's  indi:dgence  seemed  rather 
to  stimulate  than  assuage. 

Still  flourishing  on  the  fame  of  Peel  and  Byron, 
Harrow  vied  with  Eton  in  the  insolence  of  its  aris- 
tocratic pretensions ;  and  though  haunches  of  veni- 
son and  leashes  of  pheasants  secured  from  those  in 
authority  indulgence  towards  the  plebeianism  of  the 
banker's  son,  the  honorables  of  my  form  took  care 
that  I  should  hear  enough  of  scrip  and  omnium !  To 
them  the  profusion  of  my  pocket-money  and  splen- 
dors of  my  study,  were  at  once  an  object  of  envy 
and  insult ;  and  when  I  progressed  from  Harrow  to 
the  private  tutor's,  whahad  still  to  teach  me  read- 
ing, writing,  and  ciphering,  as  a  preparation  for 
college,  there  was  at  least  one  brandi  of  education 
which  I  had  aoauired  to  perfection,  viz.,  that  it  is 
a  finer  thing  to  be  a  Percy  viith  three  farthings  a 
year,  than  an  Ashworth  with  thrice  three  thou- 
sands. 

**  To  whidi  of  the  great  powers  is  your  &ther 
ambassador!"  was  one  day  the  impertinent  Inquiry 


of  Lord  Henry  Eden,  a  yonnger  son  of  the  i 
of  the  horse,  when  oar  somewhat  showy  eqnipage 
happened  to  jostie  in  the  courtryard  the  jingling 
postchaise  in  which  he  was  about  to  proceed  to 
Eden  Castle  for  the  holidays.  ''  I  always  fancied 
you  belonged  to  Ashworth  and  Co.  But  your 
body  coachman,  my  dear  fellow,  is  half  a  doien 
stone  too  heavy  for  a  commoner !" 

The  last  feat  by  which  I  signalized  myself  at 
Harrow,  was  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment  in 
a  stand-up  fight  on  Lord  Henry's  elder  brother,  the 
Earl  of  t  itzalwyn,  for  addressing  me  hy  the  inao* 
lent  nickname  of  ''  Count  Till."  But,  beaten  as 
he  was,  /  was  the  greater  sufferer — having  tocavxy 
home  with  me  the  Parthian  dart  of  bitter  humilia- 
tion. 

Among  the  lessons  of  worltily  wisdom  a  lad  ac- 
quires at  a  public  school,  is  a  mistrust  of  his  social 
position.  Every  latent  blot  or  blemish  disgracing 
hia  family  is  sure  to  be  paraded  before  his  eves ; 
and  happy  those  who  have  nothing  worse  to  feam 
of  the  author  of  their  days,  than  that  he  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ten  thousand  a  year  derived  from  a 
commercial  calling. 

How  well  I  remember  blushing  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair  when  twitted  by  noble  paupers  with  our 
vulgar  opulence!  Regarding  Fitzalwyn  and  his 
brother  as  the  representatives  of  their  caste,  I  con- 
sequenUy  never  saw  my  father  surrounded  by  his 
noble  guests  without  suspecting  they  were  either 
making  use  of  him,  or  making  game ;  assured  that 
Ashworth  the  banker  was  h^d  as  cheap  by  ihem^ 
as  his  son  by  their  sons.  Onr  gorgeous  hospitali- 
ties at  Hilfield  Lodge  mortified  me  to- death ;  and 
if,  among  my  father's  city  contemporaries,  our 
house  hsKi  come  to  be  designated  the  house  of 
lords,  I  doubted  not  that  among  the  lords,  it  was 
regarded  as  little  better  than  a  MorU  dc  Piitk  ! 

Tlie  consequence  was  that  indulgences  which 
would  have  delighted  any  other  lad  of  my  age, 
served  only  to  provoke  my  disgust.  My  father's 
service  of  plate  and  hogsheads  of  claret  constituted 
the  fountain  head  of  my  Byronic  scorn ;  and  satis^ 
fied  that  the  degradation  of  city  opulence  might 
have  made  a  Lara  of  Sancho  Panza,  received  most 
ungraciously  the  gifl  of  the  show^  horse  and  well- 
appointed  cab,  which  I  feared  might  attract  fatal 
attention  to  my  deficiencies. 

I  remember  trembling  lest  my  crest  and  cipher 
on  the  plate  of  a  costly  dressing-box  (which  all  my 

Chibitions  could  not  prevent  the  Bond-street 
Ider  from  exhibiting  in  his  shop-window)  should 
betray  it  to  be  the  property  of  "  Count  Till !"  and 
on  one  occasion  when  a  young  friend,  whom  J  had 
obliged  in  his  difficulties,  applied  for  a  further  loan, 
had  the  meanness  to  pretend  to  be  out  of  funds, 
lest  the  readiness  of  the  banker's  son  in  soch  emer- 
gencies should  pass  into  a  proverb.  My  pitiful 
vanity,  however,  was  fitly  rewarded ;  for,  knowing 
me  to  be  **  as  rich  as  a  Jew,"  they  decided  me  tti 
be  as  sordid — an  hereditary  screw — a  banker  by 
right  divine— a  money-spinner  at  heart. 

Thank  Heaven,  I  loved  my  father  too  dearly  not 
to  keep  careful  watch  over  the  betrayal  of  my  con- 
tempts. For  worids  would  I  not  have  uttered  a 
word  to  vex  him.  There  was  no  "opinion  of  the 
fashionable  clubs  in  which  I  more  fully  coincided, 
than  that  *' Ashworth  was  the  best  fellow  breath- 
ing." Nor,  indeed,  had  I  the  smallest  pretext  for 
the  avowal  of  my  aversion  to  his  calling  ;  for  I  was 
not  destmed  to  succeed  him  as  a  man  of  business. 
Either  he  disliked  the  vocation,  or  had  realized  a 
sufllcient  independence  to  faciHtate  my  enfranchise 
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for  whenever  my  fotnre  prospects  were  dis- 
cussed in  presence  of  the  greatest  of  his  great 
friends,  he  never  failed  to  mention,  in  presenting 
me  to  their  acquaintance,  that  I  was  intended  for  a 
diplomatic  career.  How  intended,  I  know  not; 
my  proficiency  as  a  linguist  or  historian  scarcely 
quahfjring  me  for  a  king's  messenger !  But  my 
merits  were  taken  upon  trust.  At  ten  years  old, 
my  health  used  to  be  drunk  at  my  fether's  table  as 
«<  the  young  plenipo.  ;*' — at  sixteen,  as  *^Monsieur 
raUachi;^^  and  several  of  the  most  Percyfied  of  my 
Harrow  contemporaries  being  destined  for  the  same 
occupation,  I  was  thankful  for  my  father's  discrim- 
inating avoidance  in  my  behalf  of  the  gorgeous 
ignominies  of  money-making. 

It  sometimes  struck  me  as  singular  that,  among 
the  multitude  of  guests  who  succeeded  each  other 
at  Hilfield,  all  of  whom  my  father  called  his  friends, 
there  came  none  whom  he  called  relations.  In  the 
frankness  of  boyhood,  I  one  day  asked  him  whether 
we  were  the  first  of  our  race,  that  there  were 
neither  uncles  nor  cousins  among  the  many  who 
criticised  his  claret.  His  evasive  answer,  that  "  he 
had  outlived  his  family,  save  very  distant  relations, 
and  was  on  bad  terms  with  that  of  my  mother," 
fully  satisfied  me  :  in  the  first  place,  because  I  was 
of  an  uninquiring  mind  ;  in  the  second,  because  as 
selfish  as  an  oyster.  The  luxurious  habits  in  which 
I  had  been  encouraged,  rendered  everything  indif- 
ferent that  did  not  militate  against  my  personal 
comfort.  , 

Such  is  usually  the  case  with  a  young  man 
reared  in*  a  house  devoid  of  female  society ;  the 
selfishness  of  women  leaving  little  room  for  the 
expansion  of  any  other  egotism  than  their  own. 


CHAPTBR  II. 

Lbt  me  spare  the  reader  the  recital  of  my  college 
exploits.  The  world  has  heard  more  than  enough 
of  late  years  of  the  slang  of  the  universities ;  and 
Cantabs  being  usually  voted  bores  in  society,  I 
know  not  why  they  should  pretend  to  be  better 
company  in  a  book. 

All  I  permit  myself  to  remark  en  passant  is,  that 
the  dread  with  which  the  sneers  of  Fitzalwyn  and 
his  brother  inspired  me  of  the  imputa^on  of  purse- 
pride,  had  so  far  a  salutary  effect,  as  to  compel  me 
to  seek  other  modes  of  distinction.  I  not  only  neg- 
atived the  title  of  Count  Till,  by  scrupulous  plain- 
ness in  my  dress  and  simplicity  in  my  habits ;  but 
achieved  honors  which,  had  a  passion  for  luxurious 
display  been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  Though  the  two  Edens 
took  care  to  let  it  reach  my  ears,  that  by  losing  a 
ridiculous  distinction,  I  had  sunk  into  a  nonentity — 
that  I  must  be  '^aut  TlUus^aiU  nihil ;'^  1  had  no 
longer  a  raw  to  be  susceptible  to  their  cutting  re- 
marks. They  were  sons  of  a  duke,  and  /  of  a 
banker.  But  knowing  myself  to  be  their  superior 
in  every  other  point,  so  long  as  I  pretended  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  son  of  a  banker,  I  was  safe. 

At  first  my  father  appeared  a  little  mortified  by 
my  scrupulous  insignificance.  Though  kind  and 
affectionate  as  ever,  I  saw  that  he  was  disappointed. 
When  he  found  me  select  my  associates  in  my  own 
rank  of  life,  rather  than  in  that  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  move,  he  secretly  reproached  me,  I 
suspect,  with  a  want  of  proper  pride.  Whereas  it 
was  an  excess  of  pride  that  kept  me  aloof  from 
tho^  who  had  an  advantage  over  me. 

So  long,  however,  as  I  abstained  from  the  oon- 
xnxy  extreme  of  seeking  to  predominate  in  inferior 
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society,  he  attempted  no  remonstrance ;  and  before 
I  completed  my  second  year  at  Cambridge,  I  no- 
ticed a  change  even  in  his  own  habits  of  life.  If 
still  the  best  feUow  in  the  world,  he  was  no  longer 
the  merriest ;  and,  the  hospitalities  of  Hilfield  being 
considerably  curtailed,  lords  were  becoming  almost 
as  rare  there  as  state-dinners. 

I  might  have  been  induced  to  hope  that  his  mind 
was  enlightened  like  my  own  to  the  hollowness  of 
fashionable  friendships,  but  that  an  old  housekeep- 
er, of  whom  I  had  been  the  pet  in  childhood,  whis- 
pered, on  the  eve  of  my  return  to  college,'  that, 
altered  as  I  might  find  Hilfield^  a  still  more  unac- 
ceptable domestic  change  was  in  contemplation; 
that  her  master  was  paying  his  addresses  to  one  of 
our  Putney  neighbors;  a  rich  and  crabbed  old 
maid,  of  the  name  of  Greenwood,  of  whom  I  had 
heard  him  speak  in  terms  of  such  vile  disparage- 
ment, that  I  could  not  laugh  loud  enough  at  so  pre- 
posterous a  notion !  The  servants'  hall  had  evi- 
dently mistaken  the  purport  of  his  services  to  the 
wealthy  spinster ;  whom  he  was  ambitious  of  con- 
verting, not  into  a  vnfe  but  a  constituent. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  his  study  and  di- 
vert him  with  this  absurd  report,  but  on  reaching  it 
I  found,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  that  the  door  was  locked !  When 
my  father's  voice  inquired  from  within  by  whom  he 
was  disturbed,  so  much  was  I  startled  1>y  the  un- 
usual occurrence,  that  my  voice  actuaUy  faltered  as 
I  announced  myself. 

It  was  Sunday — the  only  morning  of  the  week 
he  ever  spent  at  Hilfield — when,  after  morning  ser- 
vice, it  was  his  custom  to  accompany  me  in  the 
round  of  the  shrubberies  and  oflices,  or  occasionally 
to  pay  vbits  to  our  neighbors,  and  so  regular  was 
the  routine  of  his  life  that  I  was  almost  as  much 
struck  by  this  slight  infringement,  as  to  find,  when 
he  opened  the  door,  that  the  room  was  full  of  the 
fumes  of  burnt  papers,  and  that  my  father's  fiice 
was  pale — ^his  manner  incoherent.  Confused  in  my 
turn,  instead  of  adverting  to  the  real  object  of  my 
intrusion,  I  hurried  to  one  of  the  book-cases,  and 
began  earnestly  examining  the  books  as  if  in  search 
of  a  particular  volume,  which,  having  found,  I  quit- 
ted the  room  without  a  syllable. 

That  day  we  had  a  large  dinner-party— now  a  ' 
rare  occurrence  at  Hilfield — and,  as  in  more  boopi- 
table  days,  two  of  th&  guests  were  to  sleep  tlfere 
and  return  to  town  on  the  morrow  with  my  father. 
Havinff  to  set  off  for  Cambridge  at  a  stifl  earlier 
hour,  I  determined  to  take  my  leave  of  him  in  the 
drawing-room  when  our  visitors  retired  for  the 
night,  and,  if  possible,  lead  to  the  subject  of  the  re- 
port I  had  heard,  by  adverting  to  his  rooming's  oc- 
cupation and  emotion,  which  lent  some  coloring  to 
what  I  had  previously  regarded  as  fabulous.  But 
my  father's  heart  was  now  as  closely  locked  as  the 
study-door!  He  evidently  did  not  choose  to  be 
questioned.  Insisting  on  escorting  his  friends  to 
dieir  dressmg-rooms,  he  took  a  huty  leave  of  m^ 
in  their  presence,  averting  his  face  as  he  pressed  my 
hand  at  parting,  as  if  afraid  of  leaving  even  hia. 
countenance  open  to  my  interrogation ! 

Scarcely  less  disturbed  than  himself,  I  had  not. 
courage  to  increase  his  emotion  by  asking  an  inter- 
view m  his  own  room,  but  made  up  my  mind  to- 
vnite  with  frankness  the  moment  I  arrived  at 
Cambridge  for  the  sAisfaction  of  my  misgivings. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  I  quitted  home  on  the  mor- 
row, when  I  repented  my  reserve  and  pusillanimity. 
Even  if  my  father  had  been  trepanned  into  matri- 
monial engagements  with   this  odious   hag,  my 
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eloquence  and  eamostaees  might  still  perhaps  avail 
to  ifissoade  him  from  the  sacrifice  of  our  domestic 
comfort.  Bad  enough  to  have  borne  the  reproach 
of  riches  amassed  in  business,  I  had  not  courage  to 
confront  the  obloquy  of  an  in^^rease  of  fortune 
connected  with  the  stigma  of  such  a  stepmother. 

The  day  a^r  my  arrival  at  Trinity  I  hastened  to 
address  him  on  the  subject,  when  lo !  just  as  I  was 
throwing  off  my  first  apologetic  sentences,  my  ser- 
vant burst  into  the  room  with  an  air  of  consterna- 
tion, to  apprise  me  that  an  express  had  thai  moment 
arrived  from  town  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Ashworth's 
dangerous  illness,  and  that  my  father's  partner  re- 
quested my  immediate  return. 

Before  he  uttered  another  syllable — ^before  T 
either  saw  the  messenger  or  opened  the  letter  of 
which  he  was  bearer,  my  presentiment  forewarned 
me  that  all  was  over ! 

I  scarcely  remember  how  I  reached  London, 
or  in  what  terms  I  was  acquainted  that  my  poor 
father  had  been  found  lifeless  in  his  carriage  that 
morning  when  it  stopped  at  the  banking-house  door. 
A  coroner's  inquest  bad  already  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict of  **  apoplexy,"  on  the  showing  of  the  family 
physician  that  from  the  attitude  in  which  the  body 
was  found,  Mr.  Ashworth  must  have  died  in  a  fit 
shortly  after  leaving  Hilfield — an  end  long  predicted 
ftom  his  sedentary  habits  and  indulgences  as  a  bon- 
vioani* 

Among  the  mourning-coachfuls  of  friends  who 
attended  him  to  his  last  home,  scarcely  one  but  ad- 
mitted he  **  had  always  expected  poor  Ashworth 
would  go  off  suddenly  some  day  or  other — that  he 
lived  too  well,  and  took  too  little  exercise — and 
that  timely  bleeding  would  doubtless  have  saved  his 
life."  It  was  only  his  son  who  saw  further  than 
friend  or  physician !  for  it  was  only  his  son  who 
had  watchdd  beside  the  blackening  corpse,  and 
insisted  on  the  early  soldering  of  the  coffin  lest  the 
suspicions  of  another  should  be  equally  awakened. 

The  statement  of  the  old  housekeeper  concerning 
his  deportment  on  the  day  I  quitted  home  first  ex- 
cited my  misgivings.  After  spending  a  solitary 
eveninff  in  the  arrangement  of  papers,  he  had  flung 
himself,  in  his  clothes,  not  on  his  own  bed  but  upon 
•mine,  where  he  was  heard  moaning  heavily  through- 
out the  ni^ht,  and  though  this  chrcumstaoce  was  as 
easily  attnbutable  to  illness  as  despair,  the  fact  that 
a  phial  of  prussic  acid  was  missing  from  his  medi- 
cine-chest, lefl  me  as  little  in  doubt  as  though  I  had 
Men  him  throw  it  from  the  carriage-window  after 
swallowing  the  contents,  that  he  had  committed 
.  s3lf-destmction ! 

How  bitterly  did  I  now  reproach  myself  with 
want  of  energy  in  submittinj^to  be  so  lightly  parted 
with!    Whatever  the  origin  of  my  poor  father's 

•  distraction,  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  his  son 
must  have  soothed  his  mind,  and  might  have  coun- 
teracted his  fatal  resolution.  I  felt  as  if  an  accom- 
plice in  his  terrible  purpose !  The  shame  of  having 
to  announce  his  wretched  marriage  to  me  had,  per- 
haps, driven  him  to  despair.  But  might  not  the 
match  itself  be  the  miserable  consequence  of  a 
reverse  of  fortune t    No  matter!     Whatever  the 

•  origin  of  the  act,  the  result  was  the  same  !  I  had 
lost  my  only  friend,  and  the  Hilfield  to  which  I  re- 
turned, after  the  funeral  was  a  desert!  No  will 
bein^  found,  I  became  the  heir  and  representative 
of  him  who  was  gone,  and  now  that  he  was  gone, 
I  learned  fully  to  appreciate  his  affbotion,  his  indul- 
gence, and  tiie  comfort,  the  unspeakable  comfort  of 
having  a  better  self  to  whom  to  appeal  for  counsel 

;  and  consolation  in  the  emergencies  of  life ! 


The  insolence  of  my  former  disgusts  at  our  posi-  . 
tion  in  society  grew  painfully  apparent.  While 
reflecting  thus,  I  had  dared  despise  the  condition  of 
so  good  a  &ther,  I  felt  that  I  deserved  my  bereave- 
ment. Nay,  if  my  suspicions  were  well-founded, 
how  could  I  be  certain  that  among  the  cares  which 
had  perplexed  to  madness  the  mind  of  the  victim, 
was  not  the  discovery  of  my  unfilial  contempt  ? 

On  these  points  I  was  fated  to  early  and  terrible 
enlightenment ;  while  my  father's  partners  proEeed 
me  with  indecent  haste  to  administer  to  his  estate, 
his  solicitor  prudently  advised  me  to  pause  ere  I 
committed  myself. 

*^  You  fancy,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  a  will  may  yet 
be  found t" 

Mr.  Trapham  shook  his  head  with  a  face  even 
more  dolorous  than  became  his  deep  mourning. 

*'  I  am  inclined  on  the  contrary  to  fear,"  said  he, 
*'  that  my  late  client  died  not  only  Intestate,  but 
insolvent!" 

At  any  other  moment  I  should  have  been  as  ready 
to  deride  the  imputation  as  the  report  of  the  old 
housekeeper  concerning  his  marriage.  But  I  was 
too  sorrowful  even  for  contradiction. 

*'  It  is  necessary,  sir,  that  you  should  know  the 
truth,"  said  he.  **For  sometime  past  Mr.  Ash- 
worth's  afiairs  have  been  hopelessly  deranged ;  ^t 
the  moment  of  his  death,  a  crash  was  hourly  expect- 
ed ;  and  the  match  to  which  he  had  recently  turned 
his  thoughts  was,  I  suspect,  rather  a  pretext  to  tran- 
quillize the  fears  of  his* creditors,  than  a  serious 
project.  The  report  saved  him  for  a  time.  But 
nothing  could  have  prevented,  and  nothing  will  pre- 
vent, the  catastrophe  now  imminent.  The  firm  of 
Ashworth  &  Co.  is  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and 
my  serious  advice  is,  that  you  decline  administering 
to  the  esUte." 

'*  Might  not  such  a  refusal  strike  the  first  blow 
at  the  credit  of  my  late  father?"  said  I,  in  a  voice 
faltering  with  consternation. 

"  Nothing  you  could  do  would  save  it,"  replied 
Trapham,  ^'  and  the  attempt  might  involve  you  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  The  partners  are  acting  unhand- 
somely in  pressing  you  into  danger.  They  are 
aware,  that  under  a  deed  of  trust  you  are  entitled 
to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  flight  keep  the 
banking-house  open  a  few  weeks  longer." 

**  Then  in  God's  name  let  them  have  it,"  cried 
I.  '*  My  Other's  name  has  been  too  closely  con- 
nected with  their  detestable  house  not  to  pledge  me 
deeply  to  its  sustaipment." 

'*you  are  equally  pledged  to  prevent  70ur 
father's  son' from  gomg  barefoot!"  was -the  cool 
rejoinder  of  the  lawyer.  "  The  settlement  in  ques- 
tion was  in  existence  when  he  entered  the  firm ;  so 
that,  in  conscience  as  well  as  law,  these  people 
have  no  claim  upon  you.  In  short,  my  dear  jsir, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  let  matters  take 
their  course.  But  for  the  late  sad  events,  the 
name  of  my  poor  client  would  have  appeared  in 
next  week's  gazette;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  the 
agitation  of  mind  arising  from  such  a  prospect,  pro- 
duced the  congestion  of  the  brain  which  ended  his 
days." 

What  a  reflection,  and  what  a  prospect !  What 
scales  fell  from  my  eyes  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing hour !  How  differently  was  I  now  tempted  to 
regard  the  prodigalities  I  had  loathed  only  as  the 
insignia  of  a  commercial  calling.  Hitherto  I  had 
despised  them  as  vulgar :  I  now  learned  to  abhor 
them  as  criminal ! 

Yet  even  the  free  indulgence  of  my  feelings  on 
this  point  was  denied  me.    Under  that  roof,  where 
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U18  echoes  of  my  &ther*0  voice  still  appeared  to 
linger — within  those  walls  the  witnesses  of  his 
unceasing  indulgence— to  weigh  his  errors  in  the 
balance  seemed  almost  parricidal.  I  expressed, 
therefore,  as  strongly  as  my  emotion  would  allow, 
my  desire  to  hear  as  little  as  possible  of  the  past ; 
empowered  Trapham  to  signify  to  Ashworth  & 
Co.  my  intentions ;  and,  having  at  my  disposal  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  (the  remnant  of  my  poor 
father's  ill-judffed  liberalities,)  determined  to  with- 
draw at  once  from  the  scene  of  so  much  anguish 
and  remorse.  Thoughtful  even  in  his  thoughtless- 
ness, he  had  contemplated  and  facilitated  the  meas- 
ures likely  to  become  necessary.  His  private 
papers  were  destroyed,  the  wages  of  his  servants 
paid,  the  house  in  order  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
hands  of  strangers.  At  every  fresh  proof  of  pre- 
meditation I  shuddered !  How  terrible  must  have 
been  the  state  of  his  mind  while  thus  providing 
for  my  orphanhood — how  stem  his  self-control  in 
denying  himself  the  solace  of  a  parting  embrace  of 
the  son  for  whom  he  was  so  considerately  provid- 
ing! 

»*  You  will  yourself  become  a  creditor  on  the 
estate,*'  observed  Trapham,  when  next  he  waited 
upon  me  to  apprise  me  that  his  anticipations  were 
realized,  and  that  the  banking-house  would  not 
open  on  the  morrow.  **  The  proceeds  of  the  trust- 
money  standing  in  the  name  of  your  trustees  having 
been  duly  received  by  your  father,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  reinvested  them  for  your 
benefit." 

*'  Because  my  expenses  absorbed  the  income." 

"  To  the  amount  of  nearly  eight  hundred  a  year  ? 
Scarcely,  1  think !  At  all  events  a  parent  is  bound 
to  maintain  his  child ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would,  I  doubt  not,  decree  that  his  estate  was  liable 
for  the  arrears,  or  perhaps  make  the  trustees  them- 
selves accountable  for  what  they  were  wholly 
unjustifiable  in  leaving  at  his  disposal." 

"And  who  are  the  trustees?" 

"Your  uncle.  Sir  Ralph  Westfem,  is  the  only 
survz  /'or.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  dean, 
who  vas  the*  other  trustee,  the  appomtment  of  a 
succ^^sor  was  neglected." 

"My  uncle,  Sir  Ralph  Westfbm!"  cried  I. 
**H^De  I  an  uncle  surviving?" 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  in  this  profession  of  igno- 
rance, my  dear  Mr.  Ashworth?"  gravely  demanded 
the  solicitor. 

"  Perfectly  so.  I  was  aware  that  my  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Westfem.  But  my  father  was 
a  person  who  did  not  choose  to  be  mterrogated. 
When  he  told  me  he  had  survived  most  of  his 
relations,  and  was  on  bad  terms  with,  those  of  my 
mother,  I  was  satisfied.  I  asked  no  further.  His 
affection  sufficed  me — his  liberdity  sufficed  me.  I* 
had  no  occasion  to  trouble  myself  about  distant 
relatives." 

"Butanuncfe/" 

"  Till  this  moment,  I  had  not  the  remotest  sui^ 
mise  of  his  existence ;  and  he  is  probably  still  igno- 
rant of  mine." 

"  Impossible !  Sir  Ralph  is  your  trustee ;  your 
nearest  friend;  and,  till  the  attainment  of  your 
majority  three  months  hence,  your  natural  guardian. 
I  have  already  written  to  apprize  him  of  the  fiital 
events  in  his  family." 

To  have  the  claims  of  kindred  thus  assigned  to 
one  who  was  more  than  a  stranger  to  me,  seemed 
utterly  unaccountable ;  nor  was  my  wonder  lessened 
when  there  arrived,  the  following  day,  a  stiff, 
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quaint  letter,  addressed  to  Trapham,  but  containing 
a  lon^  message  to  myself,  couched  in  such  terms 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  proud  old 
county  baronet,  to  a  nephew  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ten  thousand  a  year,  amassed  in  trade,  of  whom  he 
knew,  and  wished  to  know,  nothing. 

I  was  bitterly  mortified  :  mortified,  because  I  was 
just  beginning  to  understand  the  value  of  human 
relationships ;  mortified,  because  the  man  of  busi- 
ness witnessed  this  tacit  rejection. 

"It  is  I  who  am  in  fault,  and  not  Sir  Ralph," 
observed  Trapham,  disceming  the  air  of  petulance 
with  which  I  threw  him  back  his  letter.  "  Had  I 
explained  to  him  the  state  of  your  father's  afliiirs 
rather  than  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  he 
would  have  written  more  graciously." 

"  You  know  him  then,"  said  I,  "  that  you  form 
inferences  from  his  character  ?" 

"  Only  from  a  slight  professional  intercourse  in 
behalf  of  my  late  client.  Sir  Ralph  is  a  man  of 
reserved  habits,  proud,  morose,  and  what  the  world 
calls  close  and  disagreeable.  His  animosity  to 
your  father  knew  no  Iwunds.  But,  considering  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  marriage,  that  perhaps 
was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at." 

I  knew  of  no  "peculiar  circumstances!"  I 
scarcely  dared  inquire  into  their  nature.  But  it 
was  time  I  acquir^  courage  to  meet  my  fortunes 
face  to  fkce.  From  no  one,  moreover,  could  I 
obtain  an  insight  into  our  family  secrets,  on  less 
punfbl  terms,  than  from  my  father's  confidential 
adviser. 

The  truth  was  soon  told.  But  why  wrap  it  up 
in  the  ambiguous  phrases  in  which  it  was  enveloped 
by  the  blandly-spoken  solicitor?  My  mother  was 
the  amiable  but  frightfully^efbrmed  sister  of  Sir 
Ralph  Westfem  ;  my  father,  the  clerk  of  his  coun- 
try attorney,  who  had  founded  his  after-fortunes  on 
her  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Regarding 
him  as  a  low-born  adventurer,  the  whole  Westfem 
family  threw  them  off  from  the  moment  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  nor  had  Sir  Ralph  and  his  brother,  the  dean, 
consented  to  become  tmstees  for  her  child  to  a  sum 
of  money  bequeathed  by  a  maiden  aunt  of  my  poor 
mother,  save  on  the  express  condition  that  the  con- 
cession was  to  involve  no  personal  communication 
with  the  Ashworth  family.  Though  his  sister  died 
soon  after  my  birth,  time  had  efl^cted  so  little 
towards  the  removal  of  his  prejudices,  that,  by  his 
dearest  friends,  he  had  never  hee(a  beard  to  mentioii 
her  name. 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  Trapham,  afVer  ac- 
quainting me  with  these  particulars,  "  the  cause  of 
Sir  Ralph's  aversion  being  removed,  there  is  no 
reason  he  should  not  be  on  friendly  terras  with  a 
nephew,  who,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  would  be  his  next  of  kin." 

"And  do  you  suppose  me  so  base,"  cried  I,  "  as 
to  wish  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing  with  an  enomy 
ofmyfiither." 

"  Between  ourselves,  my  dear  sir,"  remonstra- 
ted the  professional  man,  "  I  foresee  so  much  diffi- 
culty, so  much  litigation  in  the  winding  up  of  your 
afilairs,  that  the  more  friends  you  secure  to  yourself 
the  better.  Your  name  is  about  to  be  exposed  to  a 
disagreeable  publicity.  I  fear  you  must  accustom 
yourself  to  find  as  much  blame  imputed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ashworth  for  the  recklessness  of  his  specula- 
tions and  the  prodigality  of  his  habits,  as  he  en- 
countered in  his  lifetime  by  having  formed  one 
strange  aUiance  for  money,  and  contemplated  the 
formation  of  another.    For  your  own  sake,  you . 
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wiQ  retreat  as  far  as  possible  from  the  discussion  of 
these  delicate  tnatters.  And  where  could  you  find 
a  refuge  more  appropriate  or  authorized  than  with 
the  fanuly  of  your  late  mother?" 

The  plea  was  unanswerable,  and  inexpressibje. 
my  dread  lest  it  should  be  withheld.  Yet  such  is 
the  perversity  of  human  nature  when  its  original 
sin  has  been  fostered  like  mine,  in  the  hot-bed  of 
prosperity,  that  when  an  invitation  really  arrived 
frt>m  Sir  Ralph  to  visit  him  at  Westfern  Hall,  I 
affected  to  hesitate ;  complained  that  his  letter  was 
stiff— his  tone  haughty,  as  though  it  were  possible 
that,  because  the  obstacle  which  had  divided  me 
from  my  maternal  kindred  was  suddenly  removed, 
we  should  rush  at  once  into  each  other^s  arms,  as 
in  the  last  scene  of  a  melodrama ! 

One  only  portion  of  my  uncle's  letter  pleased  me. 
He  proposed  that  the  management  of  ray  pecu- 
niary interests  should  be  wholly  adjusted  between 
his  solicitors  and  mine.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  feudal  habits,  accustomed  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
life  by  proxy.  The  table  of  the  money-changers 
was  to  Aim  as  a  carpenter Vbench. 

I  accepted,  however,  by  Trapham's  advice,  the 
temporary  home  he  offered,  and  scarcely  dare 
avow,  even  to  myself,  with  how  little  reluctance  I 

auitted  Hilfield !  Already  I  had  begun  to  regard 
be  place  with  disgust.  At  once  the  fruit,  origin, 
and  evidence  of  family  disgrace,  the  gorgeous 
modem  elegance  of  the  place  was  now  as  offensive 
to  my  principles  as  it  had  ever  been  to  my  taste.  I 
detested  even  the  distant  view  of  the  old  cedars 
adorning  the  lawn  of  that  hateful  old  hag  at  Green- 
wood House  !  I  shuddered  whenever  I  passed  the 
study  door.  In  place  of  the  yearning  and  regrets 
which  generally  accompany  the  necessity  of  partr 
ing  from  a  place  wherein  one's  childhood  has  been 
passed,  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  auction- 
eer appointed  by  the  assignees  of  the  estate  of 
Ash  worth  and  Co.,  was  only  waiting  for  my  depart- 
ure to  turn  in  his  horde  of  Huns  for  the  concoction 
of  his  catalogue.  Already  the  sale  was  advertised 
in  the  daily  papers.  I  only  trusted  that  the  pur- 
chaser might  be  a  man  of  virtO,  and  demolish  the 
house  brick  by  brick ;  or  at  least  convert  its  Palla- 
dian  elegance  into  rustic  or  Gothic. 

So  thoroughly  had  I  been  absorbed  by  i>repara« 
tions  for  this  wondrous  change  in  my  destinies,  the 
adjustment  of  the  various  claims  upon  roe,  and  the 
instructions  of  Trapham  and  Co. — ^that,  till  I  found 
myself  in  a  corner  of  the  north  mail  on  my  road 
into  Westmoreland,  to  muse  through  the  solitary 
hours  of  a  lovely  night  in  May,  unmolested  by  the 
slumbers  of  my  companions,  I  found  no  leisure  to 
notice  that,  from  the  day  of  my  father's  funeral  to 
that  of  my  farewell  to  Hilfield,  not  a  soul  of  the 
many  who  followed  him  to  the  grave  had  been  at 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  af\er  his  son!  I  was 
known  to  be  a  minor ;  and  even  before  the  ruin  of 
the  house  of  Ash  worth  and  Co.  transpired,  it  was 
•^certain  that  the  French  cook  would  be  dismissed 
:and  the  cellars  closed;  so  that  for  some  time  to 
come  there  could  be  no  possible  motive  for  troubling 
their  heads  concerning  me.  Earls,  ambassadors, 
and  members  of  parliament  had  done  quite  sufficient 
honor  to  the  wealthy  banker  who  had  such  fre- 
quent occasions  of  oblic^ng  them,  by  eating  his  din- 
ners while  living,  and  allowing  their  carriages  to 
follow  his  hearse  when  dead. 

But  when  his  name,  instead  of  gaining  a  sumptu- 
ous sarcophagus,  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  they  felt 
of  coarse  somewhat  indignant  at  his  having  presumed 


to  invite  them  so  often.  As  he  could  not  but  have 
foreseen  his  impending  rum,  he  should  have  had 
the  decency  to  withdraw  from  their  acquaintance. 
Had  any  one  questioned  them  concerning  the  fate 
of  ^*  the  young  plenipo.,"  they  would  have  been  as 
much  surprised  as  if  interrogated  concerning  the 
name  and  prospects  of  their  dustman. 

As  this  conviction  gradually  dawned  on  my 
mind,  all  the  misanthropy  I  had  formerly  affected, 
took  possession  of  ray  feelings.  No  further  need  to 
dog's-ear  my  sliirt-coUars  in  attestation  of  my  con- 
tempt for  human  nature !  I  was  in  the  vein  ta 
have  flung  off  a  canto  of  **  Don  Juan,"  at  a 
sitting ! 

It  was  a  relief,  therefore,  to  turn  from  such  hu- 
miliating reflections  to  anticipations  of  o^y  fate  to 
come ;  and,  compared  to  the  stony  ingratitude  of 
the  men  of  clubs,  even  my  uncle's  formalities  be- 
came palatable.  For  he  toas  m^  uncle.  On  Aim, 
at  least,  I  had  a  claim.  Westfern  Hall  was  the 
birthplace  of  her  who  had  given  me  birth — the 
home  of  her  childhood  as  well  as  the  appointed 
Zoar  of  her  son. 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  I  had  by  this 
time  managed  to  obtain  a  few  particulars  concerning 
the  unknown  relatives  who  seemed  likely  to  be  my 
only  friends  now  that  wounded  pride  kept  me  alool' 
from  communication  with*the  few  college  chums  to 
whom  I  had  wantonly  accorded  the  name. 

In  such  a  house  as  Hilfield,  peerages  and  baron- 
etages were  not  wanting,  and  I  scarcely  know 
whether  it  afforded  me  greater  pain  or  pleasure,  to 
discover  that  the  Westfems  were  of  Saxon  origin 
— highly  connected  in  every  century — raised  to  a 
baronetcy  by  Charles  I., — and  distinguished  by 
hereditary  honors  which  at  once  infused  good  blood 
into  my  veins,  and  entitle|l  Sir  Ralph  Westfern  and 
his  son  to  look  down  upon  me  as  a  city  mushroom. 

For,  as  I  have  already  stated,  he  had  a  son — a 
son  three  years  older  than  myself— a  son  whose 
mother,  Lady  Margaret  Westfern,  beinc  a  How- 
ard by  descent,  could  not  fail  to  hold  himself 
superior  to  his  city  cousin. 

By  the  dates  set  forth  in  the  volume  I  consulted, 
Sir  Kalph  appeared  to  have  married  somewhat  late 
in  life,  afler  the  death  of  the  numerous  children  of 
his  brother  the  dean,  who  had  also  connected  him- 
self with  the  peerage  ;  probably  with  a  view  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  family — or  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  the  desertion  of  his  unfortunate  sister, 
who,  till  her  strange  marriage,  had  presided  over 
his  establishment ;  and  the  birth  of  Cuthbert  West- 
fern, which  took  place  within  the  year,  probably 
lessened  his  sense  of  arrogance  when,  three  years 
afterwards,  the  woman  apparently  disqualified  by 
her  age  and  deformity  fur  becoming  a  mother, 
engrafted  a  new  and  dishonoring  branch  upon  the 
family  tree. 

Towards  this  cousin,  so  nearly  of  my  own  age, 
all  my  thoughts  were  now  directed.  Concerning 
Cuthbert  Westfern,  Trapham  had  no  intelligence  to 
impart,  nor  could  my  memory  assist  roe.  Had  he 
added  any  remarkable  qualities  to  his  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  the  flourish  of  newspaper  trum- 
pets must,  at  four-and-twenty,  have  rendered  his 
name  familiar,  either  as  a  scholar  or  politician,  a 
sportsman  or  dandy.  But  neither  at  Eton  or  Ox- 
ford had  I  ever  heard  of  him ;  and  I  therefore  con- 
I  eluded  him  to  be  a  country  boor,  educated  within 
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Ae  precincts  of  Westfem  HaU,  without  an  ambi- 
tion oevond  hb  patrimony* 

On  him  I  felt  that  my  futnre  comfort  must  de- 
pend, far  more  than  on  an  uncle  seventy  years  of 
age ;  and  already  my  mind  misgave  me  that  the  son 
(» the  proud  old  county  baronet  would  avenge  on  the 
meanness  of  my  ori^m  the  envy  he  was  likely  to 
entertain  of  my  supenor  cultivation  and  refinements. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  my  journey,  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  Cuthbert  Westfem  was  before 
me,  as  stalwart,  coarse,  unyielding ;  a  noisy  sports- 
man,  an  unlettered  squire. 

It  was  midniffht  when  I  reached  the  Hall,  in  the 
postchaise  to  which  I  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
at  the  post  town,  some  miles  off;  and  with  my 
recent  experience  of  London  hours,  I  naturally  ex- 
pected to  find  the  establishment  up,  and  the  family 
awaiting  the  expected  kinsman.  But  all  was  dark 
and  silent  as  dead  of  night !  But  for  the  intunation 
of  the  postboy,  (far*  better  acquainted  than  myself 
with  the  halls  of  my  ancestors,)  I  should  not  have 
known  we  were  arrived,  when  we  drew  up  beside 
a  black  pile  of  building ;  which,  in  the  dimness  of 
gloom  looked  more  like  a  mass  of  rocks  than  a  hu- 
man habitation. 

It  was  not  tDl  the  clang  of  the  hall-bell,  set  in 
motion  at  my  suggestion  by  the  postboy,  echoed 
through  the  death-like  stillness,  that  it  occurred  to 
me  there  could  be  indiscretion  in  disturbing  a  lone 
country  house  at  that  late  hour,  or  that  I  should  have 
done  better  to  sleep  at  the  inn  and  make  my  appear- 
ance in  the  morning.  But  it  was  now  too  late ;  and 
I  had  ample  leisure  to  make  my  reflections  on  the 
subject  amid  the  dewy  fragrance  of  the  breathless 
night,  while  the  servants  were  rousing  themselves  to 
answer  our  summons. 

Ten  minutes,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  passed  away 
— HBade  longer  by  my  vexatious  apprehensions,  but 
no  token  of  movement. '  At  length  the  postboy, 
who  had  obeyed  my  injunctions  to  refrain  fhmi  fur- 
ther intimation  of  our  arrival,  began  to  fancy  the 
dews  I  found  so  refreshing  might  be  disadvantageous 
to  his  heated  horses,  and  to  grumble  his  discontents. 
Having  left  my  servant  in  town,  to  execute  some 
commissions,  I  had  no  one  to  save  me  the  trouble 
of  imposing  silence  on  him ;  and  the  shortest  method 
was  to  desire  him  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  dame.  "  The  family  was  retired  for 
the  niffht,  and  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb  them.  He 
should  bnng  me  back  in  the  morning." 

His  answer  was  another  sharp  ring  at  the  hall 
boll !  As  he  was  already  paid,  and  anticipated  in 
addition  a  night  draught  of  the  Westfem  ale,  and  a 
bait  fur  his  horses,  it  did  not  suit  him  that  either 
should  set  forth  again  unrefreshed ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  after  a  few  minutes'  further  delay, 
Uie  creaking  of  bolts  and  rattling  of  chains  was 
heard,  and  fwas  admitted  by  an  old  man  in  a  cot- 
ton nightcap,  into  a  dark,  damp  hall,  smelling  of  mil- 
dew and  matting ;  who,  the  moment  the  postboy 
hurried  in  my  luggage,  swung  to  the  old  oak  door 
again,  and  fastened  back  the  chaihs,  so  as  to  defeat 
^projects  of  entertainment. 

Witnout  listening  to  my  questions  or  apologiesi 
the  old  brate  bade  me  follow  nim,  and  conducted  me 
up  a  back  staircase,  and  through  several  gloomy 
corridors  to  a  door  which  he  unlocked;  when, 
instead  of  finding  myself,  at  I  stupidly  expected,  in 
presence  of  my  uncle,  I  saw  that  he  bad  inaugurated 
me  at  ohce  into  my  bedroom,  telling  me  that  I  must 
take  things  as  I  found  them— that  I  was  not  ex- 
pected till  the  morrow,  and  that  Sir  Ralpn  would 
be  displeased  if  the  housekeeper  were  woke  up. 
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Feelmg  m^rself  thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  I  begged 
I  might  occasion  no  further  disturbance,  and,  though 
starving  with  hunger,  thought  myself  lucky  in  beinff 
able  to  persuade  lum  to  bring  up  my  carpet-bag  and 
dressing-box ;  nor  did  I  venture  to  suggest  that  there 
was  not  so  nrach  as  a  bottle  of  water  in  the  room. 

Left  alone  in  the  vast  and  cheerless  chamber, 
which  my  single  candle  rendered  only  more  dreary, 
I  felt  so  disgusted  by  the  inhospitality  of  this  recep- 
tion, that,  nad  I  not  heard  the  postchaise  rattle 
away  before  we  quitted  the  hall,  I  should  have  sal- 
lied forth  again,  and  insisted  on  being  conveyed 
back  to  the  inn.  But  the  influence  of  the  place  was 
already  upon  me.  To  gainsay  the  authority  of  Sii 
Ralph  appeared  impossible.  Since  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  a  guest  arriving  after  hours  should 
remain  without  attendance  or  refreshment  till  day- 
break, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  acquiescence. 
Such,  too,  was  the  influence  of  previous  fatigue, 
that  having  thrown  myself  in  my  clothes  on  the 
sheetless  bed,  I  woke  only  to  find  my  room  Ulumin- 
ated  by  the  morning  sun  streaming  through  the  un- 
shuttered windows. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  broad  daylight,  the 
house  was  still  so  quiet  that  I  hesitated  to  ring.  No 
need  to  predi^Mise  my  uncle  ag^dnst  me  by  further 
disturbance  {  for  though  the  place  lost  something  of 
its  imposing  grimness  under  the  influence  of  sunn 
mer  sunshine,  the  cold  stateliness  of  several  ancient 
portraits  adorning  the  walls,  which,  though  of  the 
Spanish  school,  I  fancied  must  be  ancestral — ^the 
cut  velvet  hangings,  the  toilet  covers  of  old  point, 
and  Venetian  mirror  with  its  frame  and  boxes  of 
tarnished  filigree,  recalled  forcibly  to  my  mind 
the  Grandisonian  formalities  against  which  i  had  to 
contend. 

Nor  did  the  view  from  my  chamber  window  in- 
spire pleasanter  emotions.  Behind  a  fan-like  screen 
of  trees,  that  diverged  on  either  side  from  the  man- 
sion to  a  considerable  distance,  lay  a  formal  flower- 
garden,  containing  angular  parterres,  interspersed 
with  time-worn  statues,  somewhat  resembhng  in 
hue  and  symmetry  the  minor  theatre  representations 
of  the  "  monster''  moulded  by  Frankenstein,  just 
then  in  vogue— a  dingy  sun-disU,  and  a  profusion  of 
clipped  yew  trees,  whose  dark  foliage  rendered  the 
pea-green  benches  interspersed  among  them  yet 
more  unsightly. 

It  was  not  ukely  I  should  conjecture  that,  at  the 
extremity  of  this  hideous  pleasaunce,  and  dividing 
it  in  a  deep  and  rocky  ravine  from  the  wooded  accHv- 
ity  that  appeared  to  form  its  boundary  at  about  a 
(|uarter  of  a  mile  distant,  ran,  or  rather  leapt,  the 
impetuous  Greta,  though  the  moment  I  opened  my 
window  its  wrangling:  voice  became  audible,  like  the 
mutterings  of  an  invnible  enemy. 

All  I  saw  around  me,  therefore,  was  sovereignly 
displeasing.  I,  who  had  so  often  reviled  in  'my 
boyish  dimntents  the  upstart  newness  of  Hilfield 
— ^the  patent  perfection  of  its  furniture — the  royal 
academy  briUiancy  of  its  pictures — the  Colebrook 
Dale  gorgeousness  of  its  porcelain — the  glare  of  its 
gilding — already  began  to  contemplate  with  dissatr 
isfaction  the  dingy,  cumbrous,  gloomy,  unhandy, 
unsightly  naturo  of  the  objects  around  me !  Even 
the  old  pictures  were  hateful ;  unpleasing  portraits 
of  personages  who  seemed  in  their  lifetime  to  have 
given  and  received  no  pleasure. 

"  My  poor  fiither  may  have  been  guilty  of  an  in- 
terested marriage  in  caxrymg  off  the  daughter  of 
suc^  a  house,'*  was  my  secret  reflection ; — "  but 
she,  at  least,  was  excusable  in  preferring  a  cheer- 
ful, happy  home  like  Hilfield,  to  this  desolate  place !" 
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By  the  time  I  met  my  uncle  at  breakfast,  I  was 
80  thoroughly  out  of  conceit  with  the  fiimilv  manor, 
that  half  my  apprehensions  for  a  reprimand  for  my 
indiscretion  of  the  preceding  night  had  subsided . 
Gladly  would  I  have  accept^  the  slightest  hint  to 
go  to  London,  or  Cambridge,  or  any  other  place 
under  the  sun.  J  was  almost  prepared  to  beard  the 
county  baronet  in  his  den ! 

He  was  alone ;  and  I  learned  fiY>m  the  servants 
that  "  Mr.  Westfern  was  at  The  Heath." 

Where  or  what  the  Heath  might  be,  I  was  not 
at  the  trouble  to  surmise.  It  was  enough  that 
Cuthbert  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  at  home 
to  welcome  his  humble  cousin !  and  for  the  first 
time  since  my  poor  father's  death,  I  congratulated 
myself  as  eagerly  as  Trapham  could  have  desired 
on  the  existence  of  a  deed  of  settlement,  which  se- 
cured me  from  the  anguish  of  appearing  at  West- 
fern  Hall  in  the  light  of  a  dependent. 

After  beinjg  ushered  across  the  old  hall,  with  its 
trophies  of  femily  armor,  and  scarcely  less  rusty 
portraits  of  the  warriors  by  whom  those  identical 
coats  of  mail  had  been  worn,  each  with  his  escutch- 
eon at  his  foot,  I  naturally  expected  to  find  in  the 
Sir  Ralph  in  whom  these  heroisms  were  continued, 
a  stern,  manly,  old  country  sportsman  ;  rejoicing 
over  his  cold  sirloin  or  pastry,  to  which  I  was  pre- 
pared to  do  ample  justice.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  J  had  been  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
metropolis ;  and  all  I  had  as  yet  seen  of  the  estab- 
lishment bore  painful  evidence  that  the  world  of 
civilization  was  far  behind  :  there  was  some  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  refiiiement  of  my  habits  might 
impose  upon  my  savage  kinsman,  or,-  by  their  effem- 
inacy, provoke  him  into  an  offensive  attitude  t  But, 
how  great  was  my  surprise  on  finding  in  the  sunny 
and  well-furnished  breakfast-room  into  which  I  was 
ushered,  a  grave,  grraceful,  and  even  courtly  old 
ffentleman,  who  advanced  towards  me  with  the  most 
formal  politeness,  and  was  waiting  my  arrival  to 
attack  his  chocolate  and  French  roll.  Having  de- 
liberately welcomed  me  to  his  house,  he  listened  in 
cold  and  scrutinizing  silence  to  my  hurried,  inex- 
plicit, and  confused  apologies  for  the  disturbance  oc- 
casioned by  my  untimely  arrival  the  preceding  niffht ; 
— ^and  whether  his  reserve  proceeded  from  dispkas- 
ure  he  did  not  choose  to  conceal,  or  from  a  desire 
to  judge  the  address  and  intellects  of  his  city  neph- 
ew, the  result  was  the  same— -of  making  me  reel 
thoroughly  ill  at  ease. 

Having  blundered  through  my  unintelligible  ex- 
cuses, I  found  myself  compelled  to  a  silence  rivalling 
his  own.  A  venerable  old  out-of-livery  servant 
waited  upon  us  throughout  a  breakfast  as  slender 
and  delicate  as  might  have  served  Pope's  Belinda, 
so  as  to  forestall  all  necessity  for  communication 
between  the  host  and  guest ;  nor  could  a  Trappist's 
meal  have  been  more  taciturn.  Once  or  twice,  I 
resdlved  to  break  the  ice,  and  the  spell  upon  mv 
spirits,  and  compel  my  mother's  brother  to  sociabil- 
ity. But  on  what  possible  topic  could  I  take  the 
liberty  of  questioning  the  pale,  spare,  high-bred, 
high-browed  ascetic  before  me  ! 

At  last,  I  took  courage  to  bolt  out  the  leading 
question  I  hadprepared  the  preceding  night,  for  the 
Sir  RaJph  Westfern  of  my  imagining.  I  had 
passed  through  the  last  forty  miles  of  my  journey 
m  the  dark.  Was  it  a  picturesque  country,  or  a 
sporting^  country  ?  Had  I  much  to  regret  in  losing 
the  sight  ? 

'*  Of  its  beauties  I  am  an  insufficient  judffe,"  was 
tlie  stiff*  reply.  "  My  eyes  are  partial.  Even  yonr 
iecond  inquiry  I  am  incompetent  to  answer.    My 


advanced  age,  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  your  oonsin's 
infirmities,  render  indifferent  to  me  its  eligibilities 
to  a  sportsman.    I  do  not  even  preserve  my  game." 

Such  was  the  Nimrod  I  had  anticipated!  He 
had,  however,  touched  a  chord  favorable  to  further 
discussion. 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
terrogation, **  that  the  health  of  Mr.  Westfern  was 
infirm  V 

He  made  no  answer ;  and  fancying  his  sense  of 
hearing  might  be  impaired,  I  repeat^  my  observa- 
tion, fuung  my  eyes  upon  his  face,  till  his  own  be- 
came so  sternly  riveted  upon  me  in  return,  that  I 
shrunk  under  the  gravity  of  their  scrutiny.  I  fan- 
cied— ^it  might  be  fancy — ^that  they  were  suffused 
with  moisture  before  he  averted  his  gaze,  and  his 
pale  face  was  decidedly  tinged  with  a  momentary 
hectic.  But  though  he  returned  me  no  answer,  for 
worlds  could  I  not  have  found  courage  to  reiterate 
my  inquiry ! 

A  moment  afterwards,  he  rose  and  preceded  me 
into  an  adjoining  room ;  which  proved  to  be  a  fine 
old  library  of  groined  oak,  redolent  of  that  peculiar 
mustiness  of  old  binding  more  jprateful  to  the  senses 
of  a  scholar  than  to  a  lover  of  light  literature  like 
myself,  addicted  to  the  muses  of  the  circulating 
library  than  of  the  Bodleian. 

"  You  will  find  here,  Mr.  Ashworth,  occupation 
for  your  leisure,"  said  he,  (and  I  could  fancy  Ad- 
dison, in  the  gallery  at  Holland  House,  pointing  out 
its  treasures  to  his  dissolute  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  in  just  such  a  tone  and  attitude !)  "  That 
leisure,  I  fear,  will  prove  more  considenUile  than 
you  desire.  For,  during  the  teniporary  absence  of 
my  son,  I  receive  no  company.  That  you  may  not, 
however,  become  disgusted  at  first  sight  with  a 
seclusion  I  am  interested  to  make  agreeable  to  you, 
I  have  invited  hither  to-day  one  of  my  neighbors, 
whose  habits  will,  perhsg>s,  render  him  a  more 
agreeable  companion  for  you  than  myself." 

I  attempted  an  awkward  compliment  about  the 
non-necessity  of  any  accession  to  our  society ;  to 
which  he  listened  with  the  interrogative  look  1  have 
already  described,  which  again  sufficed  to  confuse 
and  perplex  me. 

*'  Mr.  Haggerston  will  be  here  by  luncheon- 
time,"  was  all  he  condescended  to  reply,  "  and  will 
drive  you  to  one  or  two  remarkable  spots  in  the 
neighborhood.  If,  in  the  interim,  th^  contents  of 
this  room  do  not  suffice  to  entertain  you,  or  if  yoo 
are  curious  to  visit  a  house  which  exhibits  few 
beauties,  but  possesses  some  degree  of  historical  in- 
terest, old  Bernard,  (who  waited  on  you  at  break- 
fast, and  has  been  half  a  century  in  my  establish- 
ment,) will  show  you  over  the  place." 

Scarcely  had  he  left  the  library,  when  I  literally 
groaned  under  the  oppression  of  all  this  ceremony ! 
After  the  slipshod  habits  of  Hilfield,  how  was  it  to 
be  borne  ?  Better  a  thousand  times  the  rude  jovial- 
ity I  had  anticipated !  Nevertheless,  I  felt  it  my 
cue  to  submit  to  the  ciceroneship  of  old  Bernard, 
lest  his  master  might  fancy  me  indifiTerent  to  the 
glories  of  the  house  of  Westfern.  But  what  in  the 
way  of  objects  of  art  was  likely  to  captivate  the 
eye  of  one  who  had  so  recently  seen  his  household 
gods  desecrated  by  the  shame  of  an  auctioneer's 
ticketing  ?  As  I  followed  the  old  man  in  silence  to 
the  foot  of  the  purest  staircase,  I  felt  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  tnbune  at  Florence,  or  gallery  at 
Dresden,  would  scarcely  have  tempted  me  to  raise 
my  eyes ! 

By  degrees,  however,  I  became  interested ;  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  genuine  though  deferential 
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!  of  pToprietOTBKip  evinced  by  the  old  serritor 
in  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  master ;  in  the  seo- 
ood,  by  the  care  he  took  to  associate  me  with  the 
honors  of  the  family ;  and  "  the  portrait  of  your 
Ute  grandfather,  by  Gervas ;  the  portrait  of  your 
aunt  Martha,  by  Gainsborough;  the  portrait  of 
your  grand-uncle,  the  admiral,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,**  sounded  far  more  pleasantly  in  my  ears, 
than  if  these  family  pictures  had  been  announced  as 

giitraits  of  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Miss  Westfern,  and 
tr  Gregory.  After  the  mean  cravings  and  pitiful 
aspirings  which  had  so  long  disturbed  my  peace  of 
mmd,  this  singular  aggrandizement,  at  a  moment 
when  worldly  honors  had  ceased  to  be  important  in 
my  eyes,  appeared  like  the  mockery  of  a  dream ! 
Still,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  touched  by  the 
discoveries  I  was  making.  At  length,  in  a  remote 
bedroom  hung  with  gilt  leather,  which  he  was  ex- 
hibiting with  some  pride  as  that  of  the  late  Lady 
Margaret,  I  ventured  to  ask,  in  an  unassured  voice, 
whether  he  remembered  my  mother. 

^*  Remember  herT'  was  his  expressive  reply, 
"  It  has  been  my  master's  pleasure  that  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Ashworth  should  never  be  mentioned  in 
this  house.  But  th^gh  twenty  years  are  over  and 
more,  few  of  us  have  forgotten  Miss  Clara." 

"  is  there  any  portrait  of  her  at  the  Hall?" 
said  I,  still  apprehensive  of  some  unpleasant  dis- 
closure. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  "  Even  the  fond- 
est parents  were  not  likely  to  /have  had  a  picture 
made  of  one  of  her  unfortunate  appearance,*'  said 
he.  "So  long  as  the  old  Lady  Westfern,  your 
grandmother,  lived ,  she  was  not  suffered  to  be 
seen  ;  and  afterwards,  though  she  kept  house  here 
for  Sir  Ralph,  and  so  was  forced  to  entertain  a  deal 
of  company,  she  -never  went  out.  Poor  soul ! 
There  was  a  deal  of  blame  laid  to  her  share  when, 
after  the  excuse  of  youth  was  jgone,  she  made  so 
wilful  a  match !  But  the  folks  hereabouts,  to  whom 
she  was  always  kind  and  charitable,  made  two  ex- 
cases  for  her :  first,  the  dull  life  she  led  mewed  up 
in  the  hall ;  and  secondly,  the  family-flightiness, 
which    explains^  all    that    was   strange    in    her 


I  dared  not  inquire  further.  I  could  not  resent 
the  fineedom  of  ofc^rvations  I  had  drawn  upon  my- 
self; and  as  we  had  now  reached  the  state  draw- 
ing-room, the  old  man's  thoughts  had  taken  another 
dixt9ction. 

"The  picture  of  my  late  Lady  Margaret,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  a  portrait  by  Sir  William  Beechey, 
disfigured  by  the  short  waist  and  scanty  drapery 
which  render  so  unnghtly  the  effigies  of  the 
daughter  and  lamented  grand-daughter  of  George 
DL,  "  and  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Cuthbert." 

I  was  still  examining  the  somewhat  harsh  fear 
tures  of  Lady  Margaret  Westfern  when  startled  by 
this  announcement ;  and  instantly  taming  towards 
the  portrait  of  my  cousin,  beheld  a  countenance  once 
teen  to  be  remembered  forever.  Such  exquisite 
though  mournful  beauty  of  expression  had  never 
met  my  eye  in  any  living  face.  The  likenesses  of 
Raphael  d'  Urbino  approached  nearest  to  its  intel- 
lectual charm ;  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  a  youth, 
by  Giorgione,  in  the  national  gallery  of  Bruges, 
which  alwavs  reminds  me  of  tl^  face.  But  a  still 
sweeter  and  milder  physiognomy  adorned  the  fine 
lineaments  of  Cuthbert  Westfern. 

"  By  Sir  Thomas  Lavnrence,"  added  the  old  man, 
in  a  low  voice,  fancying,  perhaps,  that  my  exclama- 
tka  of  "  beautiful,  most  beautiful,"  applied  to  the 
lofthe  pictnre. 
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"And  is  Mr.  Westfern  indeed  so  handsome?" 
cried  I,  in  all  the  consciousness  of  my  former  con- 
ceptions concerning  my  country  cousin. 

"  When  he  is  well,  a  thousand  times  handsomer !" 
replied  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh.  "  To  my  mind  I 
never  saw  any  human  face  so  mudh  like  what  is 
written  and  painted  of  the  angels !  But  he  is  sel- 
dom well  now,"  continued  Bernard,  more  gravely. 
And  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  room,  carefully  lockijig 
the  door  after  him,  as  though  that  chamber  con- 
tained the  only  precious  object  in  the  house. 

"  Hillo,  old  chap  !  where  are  all  your  folk  this 
morning,  and  where 's  Sir  Ralph?"  cried  the 
hearty  voice  of  a  joUy  looking  country  gentleman , 
whom  at  that  moment  we  confronted  in  the  hall. 
"  Mr.  Ashworth,  I  presume?"  continued  he,  offer- 
ing me  his  hand,  as  though  we  had  been  acquainted 
for  years.  "  Welcome,  sir,  into  Westmoreland. 
My  *  good  neighbor,  Sir  Ralph,'  not  being  at  hand 
to  introduce  us,  perhaps  I  ought  to  announce  my 
name  as  Haggerston . ' ' 

It  was  easy  to  inform  him,  that  it  was  already 
known  to  me,  and  that  he  was  expected, but  at  that 
moment  I  wished  him  a  hundred  miles  off,  so  griev- 
ously had  he  interrupted  my  inquiries  of  Bernard 
concerning  my  interesting  cousin. 

The  new-comer,  however,  required  neither  wel- 
come nor  encouragement.  Far  more  at  home  than 
myself,  he  instandy  began  to  do  the  honors  to  ma 
of  the  house  of  my  ancestors ;  to  inquire  whether  I 
was  a  sportsman,  and  why  I  had  chosen  to  visit 
Westmoreland  at  such  a  decided  dead  season  of  the 
year ;  assured  me,  that  with  a  man  of  my  uncle's 
turn  of  life  and  sedentary  habits,  I  should  be  moped 
to  death. 

I  expressed  a  hope  that  my  cousin  would  shortly 
return  home,  when  we  might  enjoy  together  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fine  neighborhood. 

"  Not  he !"  was  the  abrupt  reply  of  my  ofi^-hand 
friend.  "  Cuthbert  has  not  been  a  week  away.  I 
never  knew  him  return  from  Heath  under  5iJ7." 

As  \  was  beginning  to  testify  my  surprise  and 
regret,  my  unple  made  his  appearance  in  the  library 
into  which  Bernard  had  conducted  us ;  and  though 
he  interrupted  our  conversation  by  the  formal  intro- 
duction of  each  to  the  other,  and  the  long  apolo^es 
he  attempted  to  Mr.  Haggerston,  for  the  services 
he  had  claimed  at  his  hands,  even  his  high-bred 
ceremoniousness  had  little  influence  over  the  reek- 
leas  garrulity  of  his  guest. 

"  Not  a  word  about  it,  my  dear  good  sir !"  cried 
he  ;  "I  *m  always  at  your  orders,  you  know,  and 
'twill  be  a  pleasant  day's  work  for  me  to  have  a 
chat  with  your  nephew  instead  of  listening  to  the 
grumblings  of  Agnes.  Order  the  phaeton  for  two 
o'clock,  and  we  '11  spin  over  to  Huntingdon  Castle 
and  back  by  dinner-time,  taking  Glybum  Mere  by 
the  way." 

At  the  luncheon-table  Mr.  Haggerston  invited 
my  uncle  to  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  took  the  carving 
of^the  peachick  into  his  hands,  with  the  same  frank 
officio nsness ;  and  so  unconcernedly  did  Sir  Ralph 
give  way  to  his  freedoms  that  I  saw  they  were  ac- 
customed, by  long  neighborship,  to  each  other's 
oddities.  So  much  the  better !  Though  men  of 
forward,  vulgar  nature  are  hateful  amid  the  press 
of  polished  Ufe,  nothing  short  of  such  utter  want 
of  deference  and  delicacy,  could  have  unthawed  the 
frozen  atmosphere  of  Westfern  Hall. 

"  Isn't  it  a  thousand  pities  so  fine  an  old  place 
should  be  suffered  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  ?"  said 
the  outspoken  guest,  with  an  upward  glance  at  the 
battlements,  as  he  took  the  reins  of  the  bean-fed 
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hoxsee  in  hand,  at  the  door,  while  the  out-iider 
hurried  on  to  open  the  great  gates.  '*  B;^  Jove  ; 
the  old  hall  would  make  a  capital  coanty  Bridewell ! 
Bat  as  to  lining  in 't,  I  don't  wonder  it  has  driven 
one  or  other  of  the  last  three  generations  of  the 
Westfems  who  've    attempted   it,    out   of  their 


A  tolerably  free-and-easy  mode  of  discussing  my 
(amily  and  their  hereditaments.  Already,  how- 
erer,  I  had  discovered  in  Bob  Haggeiston,  one  of 
those  gall-less  auimals,  whose  epidermis  is  tough 
as  that  of  a  bison,  utterly  devoid  of  sensibility,  and 
consequently  unwitting  of  its  existenoe-^people 
who  dash  into  the  discussion  of  the  most  delicate 
topics,  as  a  surgeon  enjoys  the  dissection  of  a  beau- 
ttthl  child. 

Before  we  got  beyond  the  domain,  he  avowed 
his  curiosity  to  learn  whether  my  uncle  was  not 
deucedly  surbrised  to  find  me  such  a  fine  young 
fellow  t — making  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  per- 
sonal defects  of  my  poor  mother  had  led  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  anticipate  a  monster  in  her  son. 
A  few  miles  further,  and  our  established  intimacy 
prevented  all  necessity  for  concealing  that  they  had 
expected  a  shop-boy  in  the  offspring  of  Tom  Ash- 
wOTth,  the  Darlington  clerk,  and  a  dwarf  in  that  of 
the  unfortunate  Clara  Westfem. 

"  Poor  Sir  Ralph  ought  to  be  overjoyed  at  such 
a  pleasant  surprise,"  said  he,  "  the  more  so,  that 
the  chances  are  thirty  to  one  in  j&vor  of  ]^our  inhei^ 
iting  the  estate.*' 

*'  Even  were  my  name  included  in  the  entail," 
said  I,  meeting  his  coolness  with  a  frankness  wor- 
thy of  it,  "  no  fear  of  my  dishonoring  with  my 
Lombard-street  arms  the  old  blazon  of  the  West- 
ferns  !  Judging  by  my  cousin's  portrait,  Cuthbert 
is  likely  to  furnish  branches  that  will  carry  our 
fiunily  tree,  green  and  fertile,  through  half  a  dozen 
centuries  to  come." 

^^  Cuthbert  r^  reiterated  my  companion  in  an 
onaocountable  tone.  ''Ay,  it  he  could  secure  a 
stock  for  crafting ! — But  who  on  earth  would  marry 
Cuthbert  f  Not  but  what  the  old  baronet  has  con- 
yinced  himself  that  wives  are  to  be  bought,  even 
tmder  such  circumstances,  by  a  property  tike  Acs," 

M  Wives  are  to  be  bought,  I  fear,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances," cried  I,  with  an  air  of  misanthropy 
less  becoming  to  my  features  than  at  the  epoch 
when  I  used  to  Byronize  my  shirt  collars.    "  But 


what  difficult  is  there  in  obtaining  a  fiituic  Lady 
Westfem  for  my  eousin  ?" 

"Did  you  ever  see  Cuthbert!"  demanded  my 
companion,  pulling  up  his  horses  to  a  walk,  as 
though  to  am>rd  hmaself  better  leisure  for  listening 
to  my  answer. 

''Never — except  in  Lawrence's  beautiful  por- 
trait." 

''Ay,  a  fine  specimen  of  parental  doating  having 
it  drawn,"  cried  Mr.  Haggerston,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "  just  by  way  of  making  strangers  ask 
painful  questions  during  the  poor  young  man's  ab- 
sence from  the  hall !  However,  they  say  he  will 
soon  be  forced  to  remain  at  the  Heath  for  good  and 
all,  and  then  it  is  to  be  hoped  Sir  Ralph  will  have 
the  good  sense  to  take  down  the  picture.  If  not^ 
you  must  persuade  him." 

"  My  influence  is  never  likely  to  be  such  as  to 
justify  my  interference  in  his  family  afiairs,"  said 
I,  trying  to  speak  with  indifiference,  while  my  heart 
was  beating  with  curiosity,  "  but  why  should  Sir 
Ralph  at  any  moment  regret  the  exhibition  of  so 
beautiful  a  picture  and  so  fine  a  subject t" 

"  What!  not  when  he  's  in  a  strait- waistcoat  1 
not  when  he 's  shut  up  in  a  mad-house .' "  cried  my 
delicate  and  feeling  companion^ 

"  Grreat  Cod !  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my 
poor  cousin  is  a  lunatic?"  died  I,  with  inexpressi- 
ble horror. 

"  There  or  thereabouts.  Cuthbert  has  his  lucid 
intervals,  when  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  hall, 
and  take  his  place  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood ;  when,  to  do  him  justice,  not  a  finer 
or  more  charming  fellow  was  ever  seen  on  earth ! 
But  ever  since  he  came  to  man's  estate  he 's  been 
getting  worse  and  worse.  While  a  boy  it  was 
thought  to  be  only  eccentricity,  and  Sir  lUlph  was 
much  blamed  for  indulging  his  vagaries,  and 
bringing  him  up  with  a  tutor  at  home  instead  of 
sendioff  him  to  Eton  to  be  flogged  into  his  senses. 
Now  Uiat  the  mischief  turns  out  to  be  constitu- 
tional, and  (I  'm  afraid)  incurable,  one  cannot  help 
admhing  the  poor  old  gentleman's  tenderness  of 
nature  in  keeping  so  afllicting  a  spectacle  under  his 
eyes,  so  long  as  a  hope  remained." 

So  oppretted  were  my  feelings  by  this  strange 
and  unexpected  disclosure,  that  I  replied  only  by  a 
deep  and  shuddering  sigh.  When,  tohere,  were 
my  affections  to  find  a  resting-place! 


Hood's  Own;  or.  Laughter  from  Tear  to  Year;  being 
former  Runnings  of  his  comic  Vein,  with  an  Infu- 
sion of  new  Blood  for  general  Circulation.     Moxon. 

'*  In  the  absence  of  a  certain  thin  '  blue  and  yellow 
visage'  and  attenuated  figure, — whose  effigies  may 
one  day  be  affixed  to  the  present  work," — said  poor 
Hood,  while  he  was  making  this  collection  of  his 
onips  and  conceits.  The  portrait  is  now  here;  in 
lj:<mt  of  the  volume ;  and  sorrowfully  reminds  us  that 
the  i^ayful  allusion  to  bis  own  frame,  yet  more  wasted 
and  worn  by  the  sickness  which  foUowed,  became  at 
last  a  reality  (''by  a  worse  bargain  then  Peter  Schle- 
mihl's,  I  seem  to  have  retained  my  shadow  and  sold 
my  substance.") 

It  is  a  pleasing  face,  Hood's ;  certainly  not  indic- 
ative of  all  the  grotesques  and  arabesf^nes,  the  whims 
and  oddities,  that  flowed  from  his  prohfic  fancy ;  but 
with  abundant  indications  of  the  sound  sense  which 
larked  at  the  bottom  of  his  fontastic  8ajrings,t>f  the 
kindliness  which  inspired  the  strong  sympaUiies  to 


which  he  gaye  vent  in  the  later  productions  of  his 
life,  and  of  the  unconscious  magnanimity  and  high 
manliness  of  nature  which  bore  him  m  triumph 
through  his  protracted  struggle  with  pain. 

It  would  bie  as  vain  to  attempt  in  our  brief  space 
to  convey  any  idea  of  the  elvish  variety  of  whimsical 
conceits  packed  up  into  fiye  or  six  hundred  pages  of 
the  goodfv  octavo  yolume  now  before  us,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous.  Every  one  has  a  general  notion  of 
Hood's  happy  yein ;  every  one  who  was  bora  and 
come  to  years  of  discretion  at  the  time  when  his 
quips  and  cranks  first  showed  themselves,  has 
laughed  over  aU  of  them ;  and  the  post  nati  are  doubt- 
less fetching  up  their  arrears  continually,  with  much 
laughing  interest. 

Yet  they  are  ever  new.  As  with  the  book  of 
Nature,  (with  reyerence  we  speak  it,)  one  cannot  open 
the  book  of  a  man  of  true  genius,  without  stumbling 
upon  something  which  has  all  the  freshness  of  novel- 
ty, however  recently  or  vividly  we  may  remember 
former  and  frequent  interyiews.<^£ramMer. 


SIR  BOBERT  INOUS* 


FitMn  Fruor*!  MagaziiM. 
SIS   ROBBRT   INGLIS. 

*^  In  republics,*'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  **  there  is  no 
respect  for  authority,  but  thiBie  is  a  fearof  powd^ ;'' 
a  remark  which  puts  in  a  strong  light  the  natural 
insubordination  and  disorganization  engendered  in 
all  societies  where  it  is  attempted  to  enforce  an 
unnatural  equality.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  perfect  model  of 
a  well-regulated  popular  assembly,  the  reverse  of 
the  doctor's  aphorism  is  exemplified.  There  we 
behold  certainly  no  fear  of  power,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  exhibited  an  unequivocal  respect  for 
authority.  So  little,  indeed,  do  the  representatives 
of  the  English  people  betray  that  levelling  spirit 
whick  seeks  to  bring  down  to  one  low  standard  all 
social  and  even  intellectual  superiority,  that  the^ 
really  go  out  of  their  way  to  pay  respect  to  authon- 
ty  wherever  it  can  be  found;  and  the  authority 
which  they  acknowledge  with  the  most  alacrity  is 
nut  that  which  is  created  by  the  breath  of  the 
sovereign,  but  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
involuntary  homage  of  mind  to  mind.  Some 
individuals  there  are  who  strive  hard  to  rebel 
against  this  generally  acknowledged  sovereignly — 
who  estimate  any  one  unit  out  of  the  666  members 
of  the  house  as  being  equal  to  any  other  unit ;  and 
who  would  allow  no  experience,  no  consideration 
of  the  relative  importance  of  the  constituency  by 
whom  the  individual  member  has  been  delegated, 
to  weigh  with  them  in  inducing  respect  for  one 
more  than  for  another.  But  these  are  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  prevailing  in  the  house,  in 
innumerable  instances  where  there  has  been  spon- 
taneous recognition  of  superior  talents,  or  of  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  particular  subjects. 

Another  custom  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to 
acknowledge  certain  members  as  being  the  repre- 
sentatives and  organs  of  the  opinions  of  particular 
classes  in  the  country.  Those  members  have  origi- 
nally become  entitled  to  this  preference  by  reason  of 
the  confidence  publicly  reposed  'in  them  by  those 
sections  of  the  community.  But  as  there  are  often 
several  men  equaUy  trusted  by  each  section,  the 
house  exercises  a  right  of  choice  or  selection,  and 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  some  one  individual 
is  chosen  from  the  rest  and  recognized  as  leader—* 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  his  possessing  greater  parlia- 
menury  talents  than  the  others,  or  from  his  being 
a  more  temperate  and  practical  man,  one  more 
easily  dealt  with,  and  whose  judgment  and  stead- 
fastness to  his  purposes  can  be  more  relied  on. 
This  arrangement,  originally  suggested  by  consid- 
erations of  the  public  convenience,  has  become  more 
and  more  necessary  as  the  representative  principle 
has  been  more  extensively  and  practically  earned 
out  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  the  multi- 
tude of  clashing  class  interests  now  represented  there, 
the  debates  would  present  a  chaos  of  conflicting 
opinions  if  some  such  arrangement  as  this  were  not 
adopted^f  each  earnest  and  honest,  or  zealous  and 
unscrupulous  advocate  of  the  mercantile,  or  of  the 
agricultural,  or  of  the  shipping,  or  the  moneyed  in- 
terest, or  of  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  higher 
•and  middle  classes,  were  to  be  allowed  to  urge  his 
own  projects,  or  take  his  own  course^  regardless  of 
the  counter-movements  of  others  equally  entitled 
with  himself— if,  in  fact,  there  were  none  of  that 
subordination  and  mutuai  concession  which  expe- 
rience teaches  us  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
effectual  conducting  of  public  afl^rs.  The  chief 
statesmen  of  the  day  find  their  advantage  from  this 
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custom  equally  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  the  latter  gain  in  simplicity  of  organization, 
and  in  the  good  order  of  their  debates,  the  former 
obtain  in  rapidity  and  precision  of  political  combi- 
nation, and  the  ready  application  of  a  certain  test 
by  which  they  can  determine  what  will  be  the 
probable  fate  of  any  -scheme  of  policy  they  may 
meditate  proposing  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Without  being  delegates— for  they  claim  and  exer- 
cise an  independence  of  judgment — these  leading 
members  have  such  an  identity  of  feeling  with  the 
classes  which  they  severally  represent,  that  they 
can  almost  at  a  glance  determine  whether  a  pro- 
posed measure  will  meet  with  their  approbatioa ; 
and  in  extreme  cases,  where  they  may  not  choose 
to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  a  deei»- 
ion,  they  have  the  means  of  immediately  communi- 
cating with  these  their  constituents  in  an  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  and  of  ascertaining  their  senti- 
ments. Thus,  a  minister,  proposing  a  new  political 
scheme,  has  within  his  grasp  a  sort  of  synopsis  of 
public  opinion  ;  and  its  indications  frequently  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  measures  which  are  found  to 
be  unpalatable.  On  the  first  night  of  a  new  propo- 
sition, these  leading  men  will  be  found  almost  inva- 
riably expressing  their  opinions  upon  it,  and  those 
opinions  are  looked  for  with  great  anxiety  by  the 
public,  as  indicative  of  its  ultimate  fate. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  respected  of 
these  beacons  of  opinion  is  Sir  Robert  inglis,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  has  been  the  representative  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  in  that  capacity  has  been 
recognized  as  the  parliamentary  organ  of  a  large 
and  most  influential  portion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extent  of 
his  influence,  and  the  respectability  of  his  creden- 
tials, we  ar^lmost  tempted  to  overlook  some  gen- 
tlemen whfli^rofess  to  represent  the  interests  of 
certain  new  thinkers  on  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
at  once  to  proclaim  him  the  political  champion  of 
the  civil  interests  of  the  church.  As  will  presently 
be  shown,  he  has  strong  personal  claims  on  the  re- 
spect of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
the  great  weight  he  possesses  is  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  highly  honorable  position  he  holds  in 
connexion  with  the  chureh.  We  have  already  said 
that  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  was  first  formally  recognized  in  this 
exalted  capacity,  when  he  was  sent  to  Parliament 
by  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  circumstances 
under  which  that  election  took  place  contributed  to 
attach  a  more  than  ordinary  tclai  to  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  at  the  time.  For  some  few  years  before,  he 
haid  been  in  Parliament  representing  nomination 
boroughs;  but  he  had  attracted  much  attention 
during  that  brief  period.  The  debates  on  the  Cath- 
olic question  brought  him  into  great  prominency  in 
the  House  of  Conmions,  and  supplied  a  test  of  the 
unswerving  steadiness  of  his  attachment  to  the 
national  religion.  The  decided  and  earnest  opposi- 
tion which  he  gave  on  all  occaaions  to  the  scheme 
of  emancipation  endeared  him  to  those  who,  like 
himself,  believed  it  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
established  chureh.  The  eyes  of  all  the  opponents 
of  that  proposition  were  fixed  upon  hun,  as  being, 
if  not  the  most  eloquent  and  prominent,,  at  least 
one  of  the  most  sincere  of  that  great  parliamentary 
phalanx,  at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  so 
long  and  so  suecessfully  opposed  the  aggressive  ef- 
forts of  the  Roman  Cathohc  advocates.  When  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  at  last,  suddonly  resolved  to  abandon 
the  cause  to  which  so  much  of  his  public  life  had 
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been  deTOted,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  he  re- 
signed his  seat  as  the  representative  for  Oxford 
University.  It  was  now  that  the  parliamentary 
services  of  Sir  Robert  loglis  were  ^remembered — 
not  more,  however,  than  his  high  reputation  for 
classical  attainments,  his  staunch  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  establishment,  and  his.exalted  char- 
acter ;  in  which  an  exemplaiT^  piety  was  not  ob- 
scured by  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  an 
ability  to  cope  with  worldly  men,  a  sound  judgment 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  political  afiairs. 
The  University  of  Oxford  rejected  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  chose  Sir  Robert  Ingiis,  in  whom,  from  that 
hour,  they  reposed  a  confidence  which  has  never 
been  abused.  He  has  served  them,  and  that  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  church  which  they 
.  may  be  said  to  represent,  with  an  unshaken  fidelity 
and  an  unfailing  zeal,  tempered  by  rare  tact  and 
judgment ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  whatever 
may  be  the  vague  hopes  of  some,  who  would  fain 
diow  a  political  strength  which,  in  fact,  they- do  not 
possess,  he  is  as  firmly  fixed  in  his  seat  as  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford  as  he  was  when  first  trium- 
phantly returned  in  the  year  1828. 

Amidst  the  universal  wreck  of  parties,  Sir  Robert 
Ingiis  has  stood  firm  as  a  rock ;  although  almost  all 
ttround  him,  even  the  most  dbtinguished  and 
respected  men  in  Parliament,  have,  with  an  un- 
blushing effrontery,  broken  their  pledges  and 
'changed  their  opinions,  he  has  been  almost  alone 
in  an  upright  adherence  to  his  principles.  Where 
consistency  is  so  rare,  to  have  preserved  it  becomes 
by  comparison  an  exalted  political  virtue.  For  the 
man  who,  amidst  change  and  temptation  on  all 
sides,  steadily  pursues  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
right  course,  a  deep  respect  is  felt,  even  by  those 
who  are  the  most  opposed  to  the  opinions  he  so 
cherishes.  This  is  the  case  of  Sir  l||f>ert  Ingiis, 
who  commands  more  unaffected  adminmon  and  con- 
fidence, even  from  the  dissenters  in  Parliament,  and 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  questions  affecting  the 
church,  than  any  other  public  man  of  the  day. 
But  it  is  not  mere  consistency  that  gives  him  this 
influence.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  has  been  for  so 
many  years  the  champion  and  advocate  of  the 
church :  it  is  also  the  character  of  his  championship 
and  his  advocacy.  Earnestness  and  sincerity  will 
always  command  involuntary  respect.  But  when 
they  are  aided  and  enforced  by  superior  intellectual 
powers,  they  carry  an  influence  of  a  much  higher 
order,  and  much  more  general  application.  Sir 
Robert  Ingiis,  by  displaying  on  all  occasions  such 
powers  of  mind,  has  secured  the  utmost  weight  that 
can  attach  in  a  popular  assembly  to  the  advocate  of 
opinions  and  interests  which  are  supposed  to  be  not 
those  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  For, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
persevering  enmity  of  the  open  and'still  more  of  the 
msidious  opponents  of  the  church,  that,  as  an  insti- 
tution, it  is  looked  upon  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  as  bein^  inimical  ta  their  religious  rights  as 
well  as  their  civil  interests.  It  required  no  ordinary 
combination  of  qu^ities  to  combat  and  conquer  prej- 
udices of  this  description  without  compromising 
fundamental  principles.  The  subject  is  one,  unfor- 
tunately, proverbial  for  the  fierce  hatreds  it  engenders 
whenever  it  is  mooted.  The  most  sacred  objects, 
the  most  benevolent  intentions,  the  purest  views, 
are  alike  liable  to  ihisinterpretation  when  religion  is 
the  theme ;  and  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  miracle  of 
judgment  and  goodness  of  nature  who  could,  durinc: 
so  many  years,  have  filled  the  perilous 'post  of 
defender  of  an  institution  exposed  to  so  many  ene- 


mies, traitors  within  and  assailants  from  whhont, 
and  yet  have  preserved  the  respect  of  all,  in  spite 
of  exasperations  which  other  advocates,  if  they  do 
not  j>rovoke^  yet  find  themselves  unable  to  avoid. 
Occasionally,  we  have   heard  Sir   Robert  Ingiis 
charged  with  bigotry.    This  can  only  have  been 
the  random  suggestion  of  sectarian  hatred.     No 
one  who  knows  Sir  Robert,  or  has  watched  his 
public  life,  would  countenance  such  an  imputation. 
A  sincere  and  zealous  champion  he  is  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  believes  to  be  necessary  to  the 
country's  welfare,  and,  above  all,  of  the  church,  as 
being  the  great  standard  round  which  all  the  others 
rally.    His  determination  to  resist  encroachment 
makes  him  watchful  of  even  the  slightest  and  most 
insidious  approach  of  an  enemy.    Knowing  as  he 
does  how  an  adverse  principle  may  be  insinuated 
into  legislation,  without  any  open,  tangible  attempts 
at  the  subversion  of  what  exists,  he  will  exhibit, 
in  resistance  to  such  attempts,  the  same  earnestness, 
zeal,  and  ardor,  that  he  would  display  if  a  bold  and 
organized  attack  were  made  upon  the  whole  integ- 
rity of  the  institution.    Hence  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he  was  prone  to  exaggerate  and  mao^nify  the 
trivial  parts  of  the  gnreat  system  he  was  called  upon 
to  defend,  insensible  to  its  larger  and  wider  scope. 
But  this  tenacity  in  what,  superficially  regarded, 
may  be  considered  as  trifles,  is,  in  fact,  a  vdse  pre- 
caution, which  postpones  at  least,  if  it  does  not 
ultimately  prevent,  more  serious  struggles  directly 
afl!ectinff  the  very  existence  of  the  establishment. 
It  is  adopted  and  persevered  in,  not  from  a  love  of 
disputation  or  any  desire  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  but  in  compliance  within  imperious  sense 
of  duty.     Rightly  to  understand  the  character  of 
Sir  Robert  Ingiis,  we  should  place  ourselves  in  his 
position.    We  should  remember  that  the  divine 
law,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  law  of  this 
country,  has  imposed  upon  the  church  the  sacred 
obligation  of  caring  for  the  morals  of  the  people — 
that  it  is  responsible  alike  to  God  and  man  for  the 
performance    of  this  duty.      With    such  views, 
although  we  might  be  cumpelled  to  postpone  them 
to  an  irresistible  civil  authority,  we  should  never 
voluntarily  concede  that  numbers  had  any  connexion 
with  spiritual  right,  or  that  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity could  absolve  themselves  by  their  own  reso- 
lution from  the  performance  of  their  share  of  those 
civil  obligations  vi^hich  the  law  has  imposed  on  them, 
as  a  security,  by  constituting  the  means,  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties  by  the  church.    In  resist- 
ing all  attempts,  open  or  covert,  to  undermine  these 
great  principles,  we  should  not  consider  that  we 
were  encroaching  unfairly  on  the  civil  rights  of 
others,  or  their  rights  of  conscience.     We  should 
feel  that  we  were  only  asserting  what  was  demon- 
strably just  and  true,  and  tha[t  we  were  not  violating 
any  of  the  fundamental  guarantees  of  freedom  in  so 
domg ;  still  less  should  we  expect  to  be  charged 
with  bigotry.    If  we  carry  the  case  a  step  furtner 
— ^if  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  merely  resisting 
encroachment,  but  endeavor,  by  fai^,   legal,  and 
equitable  means,  to  carry  out  our  principles  to  their 
full  extent — ^if,  believing  that  the  church  has  a  holy 
mission  to  fulfil,  and  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  fOr 
which,  whilst  the  state  professes  to  provide  the 
means  while  it  requires  the  fulfilment,  those  means 
are    notoriously   inadequate— if,    in    this    obvious 
dilemma,  we  were  to  follow  the  only  course  which 
reason  and  duty  would  alike  suggest,  and  Were  to 
call  upon  the  state  to  provide  for  the-execution  of  its 
I  own  commands,  we  should,  in  such  a  case,  be  nat- 
I  urally  aggrieved  wsre  we  to  be  charged  with  a  dis- 
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pOBition  to  tyrannize  over  the  cooaciences  or  to  plun- 
der the  pockets  of  those  of  our  fellow--countrymen, 
vrho,  without  any  other  right  than  their  own  indis- 
position to  contribute,  chose  to  attempt  resistance  to 
the  law  If  we  should  ourselves  resent  as  unjust 
such  a  construction  put  on  our  endeavors  to  harmo- 
nize the  practice  with  the  theory  of  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  let  us,  in  common  charity, 
extend  a  similar  liberality  to  Sir  Robert  In^lis,  and 
those  who  think  and  act  with  him.  His  is  not  an 
aggressive  disposition.  The  positions  he  takes  up 
are  almost  purely  defensive.  It  is  with  pain,  appar- 
ently, that  he  places  himself  in  conflict  on  these 
subjects  with  his  fellow-countrymen.  But  an  obli- 
gation not  to  be  evaded  impels  him  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  what  would  seem  to  be  his  natural  incli- 
nation. Compare  his  mild  and  deprecatory,  though 
always  firm  and  unflinching  advocacy  of  his  princi- 
ples, with  the  theologic  virulence,  me  gladiatorial 
energy,  that  characterize  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  His  character  stands  in  most 
advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  the  militant  prel- 
ate ;  and  his  reward  is  given  in  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  one  as  compared  with  the  declining 
ascendancy  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  alone  as  the  champion  of  the  church  that 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  weight  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  mind  is  so  well  regulated,  his  informa- 
tion so  extensive,  and  his  judgment  so  sound,  that 
he  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  miscellaneous 
business  of  Parliament.  Although  a  man  of  most 
unpretending  manners,  addressing  himself  with  sin- 
gular modesty  on  all  occasions  to  the  house,  the 
compass  of  his  mind  is  very  considerable :  there  are 
few  questions,  of  however  great  magnitude,  which 
come  before  Parliament  that  he  cannot  fully  grasp 
and  determine.  Those  who  are  wedded  to  political 
dogmas  of  an  aggressive  character,  or  that  still  lar- 
ger class  whose  opinions  are  swayed  by  expediency 
alone,  are  very  ready  to  impute  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
and  others  like  him,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  a 
dangerous  and  domineering  prejudice.  Without 
going  the  length  of  adopting  all  the  views  such  men 
as  Sii^R.  Inglis  may  entertain,  we  claim  for  them 
the  credit  of  having  fixed  principles,  and  the  merit 
of  avowing  and  adhering  to  them.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  men  whose  minds  do  not 
shift  with  every  breath  of  popular  caprice,  or  we 
should  have  no  landmarks  in  politics  or  morals.  It 
is  always  refreshing  to  hear  a  speech  from  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  on  any  question  that  comes  before 
Parliament,  because  one  is  sure  to  witness  the  devel- 
opment of  a  clear  and  intelligible  scheme  of  opinion 
on  the  question  at  issue,  based  upon  immutable 
principles,  the  truth  of  which  he  is  able  to  demon- 
strate. It  is  a  common  error  with  hasty  thinkers 
to  confound  consistency  with  obstinacy.  Because 
some  men  are  possessed  by  only  one  idea,  which 
they  repeat  in  the  multitudinous  shapes  suggested 
bjT  an  insane  prejudice,  other  men  are  confounded 
with  them,  if  they,  too,  have  fixed  and  unerring 
views  of  things,  which  they  will  not  compromise. 
It  is  in  the  foundation  tfaftre  may  be  for  the  opinions 
entertained  that  the  difference  consists.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  does  not,  perhaps,  think  it  necessary,  every 
time  he  lays  down  an  opinion,  to  go  through  the 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  it  has  been  arrived 
at.  But,  notwithstanding,  bis  mind  is  essentially 
philosophical.  He  does  not  dogmatize.  In  this 
respect  he  stands  out  in  favorable  contrast  with  the 
veiy  men  who  charge  him  with  being  bigoted  and 
opinionated.  The  new  school  are  far  more  given 
to  dogmatism  than  the  old.    In  all  Sir  Robert 
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Inglis'  speeches,  on  subjects  of  a  miscellaoeous 
nature,  he  displays  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
practical  qualities  of  his  mind.  From  the  most 
important  questions  of  policy,  down  to  the  minute 
details  of  administration,  he  shows  himself  capable 
of  catering,  with  an  ability  and  knowledge  always 
at  command,  upon  all  subjects.  For  one  whose 
mind  has  been  so  much  devoted  to  thoughts  of  an 
exalted  and  spiritual  character,  it  is  remarkable 
how  much  worldly  knowledge  he  displays.  He  is 
singularly  ready  as  a  debater,  has  quickness  of 
retort  and  considerable  power  of  irony,  and  in  apt- 
ness of  quotation  or  illustration  he  is  surpassed  by 
few  men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  the  char- 
acter of  hu  mind  renders  him  usetul  in  an  increas- 
ing ratio  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  talents.  Al- 
though so  firm  and  unflinching  in  his  principles,  he 
is  really  a  man  of  most  libend  mind,  and  willing  to 
make,  to  any  extent,  concessions  that  do  not  com- 
promise vital  truths  or  fundamental  laws.  What  is 
of  more  importance,  he  makes  these  concessions 
voluntarily  and  with  a  good  grace,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  makes  no  sacrifice  of  character. 
Thus  he  constitutes  himself  a  sort  of  link  between 
conflicting  politics!  systems ;  and  many  an  inevita- 
ble catastrophe,  many  an  annoyance  to  aristocratic 
pride,  has  h«en  averted  by  the  timely  foresight  of 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  the  exercise  of  these  self-as- 
sumed functions  as  mediator.  It  must  not  be  sup-* 
posed,  however,  that  he  has  any  ambition  to  win 
cheap  applause  at  the  expense  of  principles  he 
holds  in  honor.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  of 
shrewdness  and  even  of  craft  in  the  tact  with  which 
he  avoids  making  any  advance  until  the  moment 
when  longer  to  delay  would  deprive  the  proflSerod 
boon  of  its  virtue.  Those  whose  opinions  he  repre- 
sents are  well  aware  that  he  possesses  this  valuable 
(quality,  and  they  place  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  his  judgment.  They  know  that  he  will  not 
speak  of  capitulating  except  at  the  exact  moment 
when,  if  he  postponed  it,  he  could  not  march  out 
with  the  honors  of  war. 

Any  persons  who  might  be  disposed  to  entertain 
this  charge  of  bigotxy  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  or  who  may  have  had  personal  knowledge 
of  some  of  the  more  active  members  of  the  church 
militant,  have  only  to  look  at  Sir  Robert  Inglb  in 
order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  is  singularly 
exempt  from  those  personal  traits  which  are  usually 
the  consequence  of  the  indulgence  of  the  evil  pas- 
sions, more  especially  thode  which  are  aroused  by 
theological  disputes.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
many  living  examples  of  the  kind  of  character  thus  ' 
engendered.  We  find  in  them  a  stern  bearing  and 
harsh  demeanor,  imperious  airs,  and  a  coldness  of 
heart,  the  consequence  of  spiritual  conceit,  a  dog- 
matic spirit,  and  a  tyrannical  hatred  of  intellectual 
independence.  The  mind  thus  warped  from  its 
natural  course,  works  its  will  upon  the  outward 
man.  Pale  fkoes,  cadaverous  complexions,  aus- 
terity, bodily  leanness,  and  an  aspect,  in  some 
cases,  of  asperity,  in  others  a  hypocritical  preten- 
sion to  piety,  attest,  in  the  class  of  men  we  refer  to, 
the  ineffectual  attempt  to  attain  a  transcendental 
state  while  still  mixing  np  spiritual  with  worldly 
interests,  ^o  such  advocates  of  the  church  as 
these,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  presents  a  most  decided 
and  agreeable  contrast,  both  in  mind  and  person. 
He  looks  the  very  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of 
good-humor.  The  ample  proportions  of  his  frame, 
and  an  air  of  indulgence  in  habitual  ease,  his  laive, 
open,  smiling  countenance,  tinted  with  the  niody 
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hue,  at  once  the  result  of  good  health  and  good  Uy- 
ing,  and,  above  all,  the  expiessioa  of  unaffected 
benevolence  and  amiability  on  his  countenance, 
bespeak  so  favorable  a  construction  of  his  character, 
that  you  are,  in  fact,  more  unwilling  to  believe  as 
against  him  charges  of  dogmatism,  illiberality,  or  a 
disposition  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  others  to 
gratify  an  appetite  for  spiritual  dominion,  than  you 
would  be  in  the  case  of  many  men  who  stand  before 
Parliament  as  the  steady  supporters  of  the  national 
religion.  Nor,  indeed,  are  you,  on  a  superficial  ob- 
servation, disposed  even  to  give  him  credit  for  that 
intellectual  weight  which  he  unqestionably  has. 
But  you  are  soon  undeceived  when  you  bestow  a 
glance  on  his  massive  forehead,  lus  intelligent  eye, 
and,  above  ail,  if  you  observe  the  cool  self-possession 
with  which  he  addresses  himself  to  questions  before 
the  house,  conunanding,  not  less  by  his  talents 
than  by  his  station,  the  most  respectful  attention. 
There  are  few  men  in  Parliament,  professing  to  be 
the  upholders  of  established  systems,  who  are  so 
ready  as  Sir  Robert  IngUs  is  to  give  reasons  for  his 
opinions,  or  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  axioms 
he  may  lay  down.  Still  less  are  there  to  be  found 
any  to  surpass  him  in  the  liberality  of  spirit  with 
which  he  entertains  the  opinions  of  adversaries,  or 
gives  their  full  and  legitimate  weight  to  the  fundsr 
mental  principles  on  which  they  may  base  their 
frgumeots.  These  are  not  the  habits  of  mind  of  a 
dogmatist,  or  of  an  intolerant  man. 

As  a  speaker.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  rises  far  above 
niedjociity.  His  mind  has  been  so  well  trained, 
and  his  acquirements  are  so  extensive,  that  there 
are  few  public  questions  with  which  ha  does  not 
grapple  powerfully,  subduing  them  to  the  purposes 
of  his  political  lite.  His  speeches  are  more  argu- 
mentative than  declamatory.  He  trusts  more  to 
the  influence  of  reason  than  to  appeals  to  prejudice 
or  passion.  Whenever  he  does  travel  out  of  the 
line  of  argument  or  demonstratbn,  and  appeab  to 
moral  influences,  it  is  to  invoke  a  respect,  or  a  sub- 
mission, which  to  his  mind  appears  inevitable,  for 
principles  which  he  supposes  to  be  nniversally 
recognized,  or  institutions  which  he  looks  upon  as 
being  established,  not  merely  by  so  temporary  an 
authority  as  human  law,  but  by  a  law  far  more 
enduring,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  necessities 
and  obligations  of  our  existence.  If,  however,  he 
finds  these  assumptions  of  his  disregarded,  or 
these  fundamental  principles  disputed,  he  does  not, 
as  some  exalted  champions  of  the  church  are  wont 
to  do,  invoke  religious  hatreds  or  party  passions  to 
the  aid  of  his  cause,  but  relies  on  the  muder  influ- 
ence of  reason  to  produce  conviction,  rather  than 
endeavor  by  more  vulgar  agencies  to  compel  sub- 
missioD.  The  construction  of  his  speeches  resem- 
bles the  organization  of  his  mind.  Taking  for 
granted,  or  demonstrating  when  necessary,  first 

Oles,  he  works  up  to  his  conclusion  by  clear, 
argument.  His  style  is  simple,  lus  lan- 
guage both  forcible  and  elegant.  He  seldom 
adopts  any  of  those  contrivances  by  which  practised 
speakers  endeavor  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  their 
audience,  or  to  act  on  their  convictions  through  the 
imagination.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  stiaightfor- 
wara  exposition  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth.  If  ever  his  speeches  contain  evidences  of 
the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  it  is  be- 
cause he  is  carried  away  by  lus  subject,  not  that 
he  has  laid  himself  out  to  please  by  meretricious 
ornaments.  When  he  invests  his  oratory,  usually 
so  forcible,  yet  unpretending,  vnth  illustrations  of  a 
poeticai  character,  they  are  chosen  with  remarkable 


taste  and  applicability.  His  qnotationB  are  never 
hackneyed,  and  his  metaphors  are  distingoished  by 
striking  originality.  At  times  he  displays  a  power 
of  eloquence  for  which  his  ordinary  speaking  does 
not  prepare  you.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a  lofty 
enthusiasm,  prompted  by  a  deep  repugnance  to  the 
downward  tendency  of  public  and  political  morality, 
and  the  low  tone  which  even  the  greatest  men  of 
the  day  are  compelled  to  assume,  in  obedience  to 
the  sordid  views  of  commercial  and  social  questions, 
which,  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, appear  to  be  spreading  more  widely  through 
the  community. 

The  public  character  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis  inspires 
very  general  respect.  Those  who  look  upon  him 
as  a  mere  upholder  of  abuses  in  church  and  state, 
do  violence  to  their  own  judgment,  while  they  are 
guilty  of  great  injustice  towards  his  character. 
Without  the  slightest  approach  to  that  cant  which 
is  so  offensive  in  some  of  the  most  prominent  advo- 
cates of  the  interests  of  the  church,  he  is  inspired 
with  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
objects,  which  he  conceives  to  be  more  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  perma- 
nent stabiUty  of  the  monarchy,  than  any  laws  or 
schemes  of  legislation  of  a  purely  temporal  charac- 
ter. But  when  he  descends  from  this  high  position, 
and  enters  the  arena  of  orduiary  political  discussion, 
he  evinces  as  thorough  and  practical  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  details  of  the  every-day  business 
of  poUtical  life  as  those  who  have,  all  along,  been 
entirely  absorbed  in  such  considerations.  Such 
men  as  he,  actuated  by  the  feelings  which  we 
have  already  ascribed  to  him,  and  with  such  very 
superior  talents,  are  of  very  great  value  in  the 
legislature.  Possessed  of  rank,  fortune,  and  influ- 
ence, their  public  service  is  voluntary,  and  their 
opinions  upon  public  matters,  more  especially  where 
they  are  not  the  slaves  of  party-feeling,  are  listened 
to  with  a  deference  which  few  statesmen,  even  the 
highest,  can  command.  They  are  obviously  disin- 
terested ;  and  it  is  assumed,  that  only  a  very  pure 
and  exalted  patriotism,  or  a  very  deep  sense  of 
duty,  can  inauoe  them  to  abandon  the  ease  and 
enjoyment  of  a  wealthy  retirement  for  the  laborious 
and  thankless  pursuits  of  public  life.  In  the  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Jnglis,  this  self-sacrifice  is  the  more 
valuable,  because  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind 
is  to  the  more  peaceful  and  delightful  pursuits  of 
science  and  literature.  It  is  probable  that  he  finds 
his  reward  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty,  even  more  than  in  the  respect  and  admiration, 
however  gratifying,  of  that  large  portion  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  have  had  the  means  of 
estimating  his  intellectual  merits,  and  his  social 
virtues. 

A  STATUETTE  of  the  Empcfor  of  Austria,  plumed- 
hat  in  hand,  has  been  exhibiting  to  the  invited  at 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  RoskeH's,  in  New  Bond-street. 
It  is  the  workmanship  of  Count  D^Orsay ;  and  they 
who  remember  the  remarkable  skill  with  which 
moral,  as  well  as  physical,  portraiture  was  render- 
ed in  his  statue  of  Napoleon  vrill  be  prepared  to 
hear  of  natural  action  and  a  triumph  over  the  for- 
malities of  costume.  They  will  not  be  disappoint- 
ed. There  is  far  less  of  subject  in  the  Russian 
than  in  the  French  autocrat,  either  for  the  hand 
that  models,  or  the  eye  that  sees,  or  the  mind  (in 
either  case^  that  apprehends.  But  the  suggestion 
of  royalty  is  conveyed  in  the  simplest  sculptural 
language--^  very  remarkable  property,  in  mors 
than  one  instance,  of  Count  D'Orsay's  art.— A(A. 
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PROPOSED  C0MMBBC1AL  BilSSION  TO  JAPAN. 

SovK  j#alousT  has  recently  been  excited,  both  m 
Gennany  and  Holbuid,  by  a  propoaal,  which  oiigi- 
oaied  with  the  press,  to  despatch  a  commercial 
mission  from  this  country  to  Japan.  But  there 
exists  DO  ground  for  any  such  feeling.  The  object 
of  the  negotiations  into  which  it  has  been  proposed 
to  enter  is,  not  to  forestall  the  maritimo  nations  of 
the  continent  by  first  stepping  forward  and  taking 
the  lead,  but  to  accomplish  an  enterprise  which  no 
one  else  seems  disposed  to  undertake  in  a  manner 
tikelj  to  insure  success.  And  this  will  be  made 
manifest  hereafter,  should  the  present  ministers, 
under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  unequivocally 
declared,  resolve  upon  throwing  open  to  the  indus- 
try of  Europe  one  of  the  richest  and  most  exten- 
sive markets  in  the  further  east. 

To  many  persons  the  Japanese  empire  is  a  sort 
of  &bnlous  land,  where  the  Portuguese  of  old  were 
supposed  to  have  found  their  El  Dorado,  and  about 
which,  in  more  modern  times,  Dutchmen  have 
dreamed  whilst  sailing  beyond  the  Golden  Cberso- 
oase.  And  it  deserves,  in  some  respects,  to  be 
ranked  among  mythical  regions  ;  for,  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  originating  with  the  Chinese,  though 
never  literally  acted  upon  by  them,  it  has  contrived 
afanoet  completely  to  sever  itself  from  the  social 
system  of  the  world.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design  it  has  been  greatly  favored  by  its  geo- 
graphical position.  Moored  at  the  further  extremity 
of  Asia,  far  out  in  the  great  Northern  Pacific,  the 
active  agents  of  commerce  have  had  little  occasion 
to  touch  upon  its  shores — from  which  they  have 
been  repelled,  moreover,  by  the  ^apprehension  of 
inhospitable  treatment.  Still,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  few  scattered  adven- 
larers,  one  after  another,  have  broken  through  the 
established  practice,  and,  in  contempt  of  the  impe- 
rial mandates,  ventured  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  oSering  the  suUcn  exclu- 
aives  to  exchange  commodities  with  them,  and 
reeeive  them  back  like  prodigals  into  the  mansion 
of  civilization.  We  make  in  this  matter  little  account 
of  the  Dutch,  since  the  restricted  intercourse  they 
carry  on  with  the  Japanese  is  not  that  of  state  with 
slate,  but  a  wholly  contemptible  one,  conducted  by 
servile  speculators,  who  consent  to  traffic  in  chains, 
sod  a  great  but  barbarous  government,  rendered 
overbearing  and  insolent  by  the  consciousness  of 
power. 

Moral  and  political  phenomena,  however,  appear 
wonderful  only  so  long  as  they  continue  unex- 
plained. We  shall  show  in  what  circumstances  the 
exdosive  system  of  the  Japanese  originated,  and  it 
will  then,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  although  in  their 
attempt  to  realize  it  they  have  displayed  unusual 
pertinacity,  both  their  motives  and  their  conduct 
are  perfectly  intelligible.  Marco  Polo  was  the  first 
traveller  who  revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of 
those  remote  islands,  against  which  the  Tartar  con- 
qoerors  of  Cathay  sent  immense  naval  armaments 
in  rain.  The  inhabitants  then,  as  now,  were  fierce 
and  warlike,  warmly  attached  to  their  national 
independence,  and,  unlike  the  slavish  multitude  of 
China,  always  ready  to  defend  it  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  But  Marco  Polo  himself  was  lon^  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  legendary  personage,  and  his  relations 
were  confounded  with  the  fabulous  tales  of  the 
wietB,  though  he  had  the  honor  of  su^ggesting  to 
Colombas,  whose  genius  could  sympathize  with  his, 
4he  track  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 
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After  the  death  of  this  iDttilrioiis  YeaetiaB,  Japta 
again  retreated  into  the  domains  of  darkness,  and 
was  no  more  heard  of  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
Europe  was  too  busy  with  its  own  i^oranoe  to 
think  of  maritime  discovery.  Theological  disputar 
tions  devoured  its  energies,  and  in  the  great  night 
of  ages,  as  in  the  natural  night,  the  few  hours 
immediately  preceding  the  dawn  were  the  coldest 
and  most  obscure.  At  length,  Vasco  di  Gama 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms,  afterwards  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  the  Portuguese,  with  a  boldness  of 
adventure  which  has  hs^  but  few  parallels,  pushed 
their  conquests  and  discoveries  in  the  Eastern  seas 
till,  in  the  year  1542,  Fortune  conducted  them  to 
the  golden  shoreir  of  Japan. 

A  trivial  circumstance  suggested  to  them,  so  early 
as  the  year  1549,  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which 
they  forthwith  sought  to  carry  into  efifect.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  a  Japanese  convert  sailed  in  a 
Portuguese  ship  to  Goa,  where  he  was  baptized  and 
ordained.  He  represented  his  countrymen — ^truly^ 
as  it  afterwards  appeared — ^to  be  exceedingly  wdl 
disposed  to  receive  Christianity,  and  without  much 
difficulty  prevailed  on  the  authorities  of  that  settle- 
ment to  send  back  with  him  on  his  return  a  number 
of  missionaries,  amonff  whom  was  St.  Fraoins 
Xavier,  somamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

A  remarkable  display  of  European  avarice  and 
lust  of  dominion  now  ensued.  The  merchants  and 
missionaries  of  Portugal  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  zeal ;  the  former  for  the  acquisition  of  riches, 
the  latter  for  the  attainment  of  spiritual  power, 
which  has  often  been  used  as  a  means  to  the  same 
end.  Among  the  mercantile  adventurers  many  set- 
tled in  the  country,  married  into  the  wealthiest  and 
noblest  families,  and  thus  acquired  so  extensive  an 
influence,  that  they  could  dispose  of  their  com- 
modities almost  at  any  price  they  pleased.  Im- 
mense fortunes  were  consequently  realized  in  the 
space  of  a  very  few  years,  and  a  number  of  needy 
adventurers,  who  had  previously,  at  moderate  prof- 
its, hawked  their  goods  throughout  the  east,  were 
suddenly  transformed  into  so  many  princes.  Nor 
were  the  ecclesiastics  behind  their  secular  brethren 
in  success.  Mammon  reigned  triumphantly  over  all, 
and  during  an  interval — not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion-—no  less  than  three  hundred  tons  of  gold  were 
transported  annually  from  Japan  and  Macao, 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
maritime  enterprise  know  how  great  are  the  fluc- 
tuations which  take  place  in  the  profits  of  mer- 
chants, and  that  the  discoverers  of  a  new  market 
often  sweep  away  a  golden  harvest,  leaving  com- 
paratively mean  gains  to  their  suocessois.  The 
vast  profits  of  the  Portuguese,  therefore,  will  not 
surprise  them ;  neither  will  they  regard  as  incredi- 
ble what  the  Dutch  relate,  that,  on  certain  articles 
of  merchandise,  as  much  as  6000  per  cept.  was 
sometimes  made.  But  successful  enterprise  begets 
rivalry.  No  sooner  had  the  first  adventurers  laid 
open  the  field,  than  others,  still  more  hardy,  ap- 
peared to  dispute  it  with  them.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  in  the  history  of  the  inter- 
course held  by  European  nations  with  Japan,  there 
is  an  obscure  interval,  extending  over  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  which 
several  unrecorded  visits  would  appear,  from  some 
imperfect  hints  occurin|r  in  writers  of  the  period, 
to  nave  been  made  to  Firando. 

On  these,  seeing  they  are  wrapt  in  uncertainty, 
it  would  be  useless  to  dwell,  especially  as  events 
enough  remain  on  reoord  to  ^^  occupy  all  the  limits 
and  leisure  we  can  at  present  bestow  upon  the  sab* 
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In  the  year  1596,  William  Adams,  who  had 

en  a  master  in  the  navy  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth, 
sailed  in  a  Dutch  ship  through  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan into  the  Pacific,  where,  after  undergoing  great 
hardships,  he  was  driven  northward  by  a  series  of 
tempests,  and  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  Japanese 
coast.  At  first,  through  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Portuguese,  he  was  treated  harshly.  They 
9aw  very  clearly  what  his  coming  boded,  and 
though  we  may  condemn  their  mondity,  we  must, 
whHe  so  doing,  admit  that  they  only  did  what  most 
other  -trading  nations  would  have  done.  Their 
crooked  policy,  nevertheless,  availed  them  little. 
Adams,  possessing  much  practical  knowledge,  and 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  mankind,  soon  made 
himself  useful  to  the  Japanese,  by  building  them 
ships'  after  the  English  model,  and  otherwise  giving 
proof  of  a  capacity  to  further  their  interests  as  a 
people.  He  rose,  consequently,  in  favor  at  court, 
and  was  at  length  held  in  such  esteem  by  the 
emperor,  that  he  bestowed  on  him  a  rich  estate, 
and  sought  by  all  means  to  attach  him  to  his  ser- 
vice. Still  Adams,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  wife 
and  children  in  England,  desired  earnestly  to  return 
home,  and  frankly  made  known  his  feelings.  The 
emperor,  while  refusing  this  request — upon  the 
ground,  it  would  seem,  that  his  assistance  was 
necessary  to  promote  the  maritime  interests  of 
Japan — granted  him  permission  to  invite  both  his 
eountrymen  the  English  and  his  late  employers  the 
Dutch  to  open  up  a  trade  vrith  every  part  of  the 
emphre. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  however,  the 
system  of  exclusion  had  never  been  thought  of. 
All  nations  were  welcomed  in  Japan,  and  the  mari- 
ners of  that  country,  naturally  darin?,  carried  on 
an  active  intercourse  with  the  Hindu  Chinese  com- 
munities and  the  various  groups  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Instead  of  crippling  the  junks  by  ^n 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  art  of  ship-building, 
the  government,  as  we  have  seen,  sought  to  intro- 
duce improvements  by  imitating  foreign  models,  so 
that  there  then  existed  no  reasons  &r  suspecting 
that  the  Japanese  islands  would  not  continue  to  be 
swayed  by  the  common  laws  of  civilization,  and 
advance  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Adams  was  not  fortunate  in  the  channels  he 
selected  through  which  to  transmit  his  letters, 
either  to  the  English  or  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  would  appear  to  have  written  either 
towards  the  close  of  1605,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year ;  but  his  missives  went  wander- 
ing about  the  Archipelago  until  1600,  when  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  authorities  at  Batavia, 
they  at  length  produced  the  desired  effect,  fbr  a 
ship,  laden  with  rich  merchandise,  was  immediately 
despatched,  and  reached  Firando  on  the  1st  of  July. 

During  the  previous  .year,  Captain  John  Saris, 
then  principal  of  the  English  factory  at  Bantam, 
seems  to  have  received  some  intelligence  of 
Adams'  situation  and  influence  in  Japan,  whether 
by  letter  or  mere  report  is  not  kn9wn ;  but  in  what- 
ever way  the  facts  of  the  case  came  to  his  knowl- 
edge, he  would  seem,  on  his  return  to  England,  to 
have  projected  a  voya?e  to  that  countir,  and  to 
have  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  King 
James  I.  with  that  view.  He  sailed  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1611,  and  reaching  Java  after  many  perils 
and  adventures  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
found  there  one  of  the  letters  of  WUliam  Adams, 
which  strengthened  him  in  his  design.  Accord- 
ingly in  1613,  he  arrived  with  the  first  English  ship 
in  Japan,  and  commenced  that  intercourse  which, 


though  interrupted  for  more  than  two  oellt1lxie[^ 
may  yet,  by  a  bold  and  judicious  diplomacy,  be 
converted  into  a  source  of  national  wealth  to  us, 
and  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  to  the  Jip- 


Captun  Saris  found  the  chief  of  Firando,  whom 
he  diffnifies  with  the  name  of  king,  exceedingly 
well  disposed  to  enter  into  commercial  relations 
with  the  English;  though  the  Dutoh,  who  had 
preceded  us,  and  exceedingly  dreaded  the  loss  of 
the  market,  put  in  practice  all  their  accustomed  arts 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  new  comers.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  observe,-  that  the  people 
of  Japan  quickly  discerned  the  difference  between 
our  rivals  and  us,  and  gave  ample  evidence  of  the 
superior  confidence  they  put  m  our  probity  and 
honor.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  appear^  that  the 
Portuguese  had  for  the  time  spoiled  the  trade. 

Our  merchandise,  though  greatly  admired,  sold 
but  slowly.  There  had,  in  fact,  been  a  glut  of 
European  goods,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that 
the  taste  for  useful  commodities  could  be  revived, 
together  with  the  resolution  to  give  adequate  prices 
for  them.  The  factory  we  had  established  at 
Firando  continued  in  existence  ten  years,  that  is, 
from  16 IS  to  1623^  when,  through  the  negligence 
and  apathy  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  was  vol- 
untarily abandoned. 

We  now  look  back  with  extreme  surprise  at  this 
act  of  a  commercial  body  which  ought  better  to 
have  understood  its  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
country  at  large.  But  the  East  India  Company 
then  partook  of  the  slothfulness  which  had  seized 
upon  the  government  and  the  whole  people  of  Eng- 
land. There  was  neither  vigor  in  the  administra- 
tion nor  enterprise  in  the  subject.  James  I.  was 
too  busy  in  writing  Counterblasts  against  Tobacco^ 
in  investigating  the  subject  of  Demanology  and 
Wttchcraft,  in  entertaining  his  hungry  minions  from 
the  north,  and  in  staining  the  8^S>ld  with  the 
best  and  bravest  blood  of  our  country,  to  think  of 
extending  the  circle  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  lull 
which  preceded  the  great  political  tempest  may  be 
said  to  have  begun.  People  were  sharpening  their 
wits  and  th^ir  swords,  though,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously, for  domestic  broils,  and  looked  with  disdain 
on  the  humble  profits  of  trade.  Raleigh's  distin- 
guished genius  failed  to  inspire  with  enthusiasm 
the  craven  spirit  of  the  age.  Truckling  to  the 
Spaniards  at  home,  we,  in  Japan,  permitted  the 
majesty  of  Great  Britain  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  knot 
of  knavish  Dutohmen,  to  whom  we  relinquished  a 
market  which,  in  our  hands,  might  still  have  been 
prolific  of  innumerable  advantages,  moral  and  com- 
mercial. 

But  from  the  first  the  East  India  Company  had 
regarded  the  trade  of  Japan  from  an  entirely  false 
point  of  view,  esteeming  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
throwing  open  that  of  China.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  revolutions  brought  about  in  these  mat- 
ters by  time.  We  may  shortly,  perhaps,  should 
the  present  goYemment  carry  out  the  intentions 
which  it  is  understood  to  entertain,  chiefly  value  the 
privileges  we  have  acquired  in  China  as  a  means  of 
oppning  to  us  the  commerce  of  Japan.  Or,  if  this 
be  too  much  to  say,  at  least  it  will  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  among  the  principal  benefits  we  are 
likely  to  derive  from  our  intercourse  with  China, 
will  be  the  hold  it  must  inevitably  give  us  on  the 
vastpopulations  lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  it. 

When  by  our  own  fault  we  had  lost  the  Japanese 
trade,  we  btfgan  to  regret  our  folly  and  precipi- 
tance, and  fourteen  years  later  sought  to  remedy 
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the  mischief.  In  1637,  the  fleet  under  Lord  Wed- 
del,  touched  at  Nangasaki,  where  an  attempt  was 
made  to  open  negotiations,  but  without  success. 
The  conspiracy  of  the  Portuguese,  magnified  and 
filled  with  imaginary  horrors  by  the  Dutch,  had 
deeply  alarmed  the  Japanese  government,  and  ren- 
dered it  to  the  last  dep^ree  jealous  of  foreigners. 
How  far  we  were  implicated  in  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  day,  to  which  our  most  persevering 
rivals  gave  currency,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, without  a  minute  study  of  the  native  annals 
of  Japan,  which,  after  all,  from  their  brevity  and 
imperfection,  might  not  enable  us  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  CerUiin  it  is  that  Lord  Weddel's  visit  was 
ineffectual.  The  reason,  which  at  that  time  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  supply,  has  since  been 
made  plain  by  events,  for  the  Japanese  were  then 
on  the  eve  of  that  unparalleled  persecution  which 
extinguished  Christianity  in  their  empire.  Even 
the  presence  of  the  Dutch,  servile  and  submissive 
as  they  were,  excited  suspicion,  which^they  after- 
wards in  great  part  allayed,  by  cooperating  with 
the  native  princes  in  the  extermination  of  their 
brethren  in  religion.  The  record  of  this  infamous 
crime  has  been  preserved  by  their  own  historian, 
who  blushes  on  consigning  it  to  posterity.  Decen- 
cy as  well  as  humanity  forbids  our  entering  into  the 
details  of  those  fearful  transactions,  during  which 
several  hundred  thousand  persons  perished.  On 
storming  the  great  fortress  in  the  rebellion  of  Simar 
bara,  the  imperial  forces,  after  mounting  the  battle- 
ments, waded  ankle  deep  in  the  blood  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  gave  their  conquerors  the  example  of 
a  defence  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Japan.  But 
when  this  last  struggle  for  liberty  of  conscience  had 
terminated,  the  light  which  had  dawned  upon  those 
ifllands  from  the  west  was  supposed  to  be  quenched 
in  blood  ;  and  in  reality,  there  has  never  been  any 
open  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  whole  coun- 
try from  that  day  to  this. 

It  ii  perfectly  intelligible  why  at  such  an  epoch 
the  Japanese  government  should  be  jealous  of  anj 
Christian  powers,  whose  representatives  made  their 
appearance  in  formidable  numbers  on  the  coast; 
since,  conacious  of  their  own  sanguinary  designs, 
they  naturally  feared  lest  their  secret  should  trans- 
pire and  excite  the  active  sympathy  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Dutch,  moreover,  are  known  to  have 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  exclude  us  from  the 
country.  Of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  they 
had  now  ceased  to  entertain  any  dread,  but,  by  a 
sort  of  political  presentiment,  they  looked  with 
alarm  on  the  slightest  approach  of  that  power  which 
was  afterwards  to  humble  their  flag  on  every  sea, 
and  to  chase  them  with  ignominy  from  their  do- 
minion over  the  islands.  What  we  ultimately 
restored  to  them,  we  restored  through  ^magnanimi- 
ty; and  our  reward,  just  as  might  nave  been  ex- 
pected, has  been  unquenchable  enmity. 

However,  at  the  period  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry to  which  we  have  referred,  the  step  we  took  to 
renew  with  Japan-  the  intercourse  we  had  ourselves 
interrupted  proved  unavailing ;  as  did  likewise  the 
attempt  we  afterwards  made  in  1673.  But  this 
time  the  Japanese  stated  their  reasons.  Charles  H. 
had  married  a  princess  of  Portugal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  policy,  melted  the  two  nations 
into  one,  or,  at  least,  made  us  the  inheritors  of  the 
'quarrels  and  antipathies  of  the  Portuguese.  Our 
envoys  were  therefore  dismissed,  civilly  though 
firmly,  and  thenceforward,  during  a  long  period  of 
time,  Japan  appears  to  have  b^n  wholly  omitted 
from  our  political  and  commercial  calculations,  as 
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well  as  from  ihoae  of  all  other  cifilized  oommoni- 
ties. 

At  this  point  of  our  ^pid  summary  of  events,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  country  and  nation  whose  trade  we  thus  capri- 
ciously sacrificed  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  susceptible 
of  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  had  we  employed  able 
envoys,  we  might  have  dispelled  the  prejudices  of 
the  Japanese  government,  and  recovered  the  ground 
we  had  lost. 

The  empire  of  Japan,  enjoying  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, and  blessed  for  the  most  part  with  a  fertile 
soil,  consists  of  a  large  cluster  of  islands,  greatly 
varying  in  size  and  figure.  We  abandon  to  geog- 
raphers the  minute  description  of  them,  but  may 
observe  in  general,  that  they  possess  a  remarkably 
indented  line  of  coast,  with  innumerable  bays  and 
harbors,  and  every  possible  inducement  to  a  sea- 
faring life.  At  one  time  the  greater  islands,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  destructive  wars,  were  remark- 
able for  their  unproductiveness.  Forests  abounding 
in  wild  beasts,  though  not  for  the  most  part  of  Uie 
carnivorous  kinds,  covered  vast  tracts  in  the  inte- 
rior, where  numbers  of  the  rural  population  subsist- 
ed on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  These  facts  have 
been  inadvertently  introduced  by  some  writers  into 
their  descriptions  of  the  empire  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  obstecles  to  improvement  having  beep  re- 
moved, agriculture  had  been  brought  to  much  per- 
fection, put  woods  and  forests  to  flight,  and  in  many 
cases  carried  its  triumphs  to  the  very  summits  of 
the  mountains.  The  obstacles  to  which  allusioa 
has  been  made  were  these :  Formerly,  the  empire 
of  Japan,  though  nominally  under  one  head,  was 
divided,  like  France  in  the  middle  ages,  between  a 
number  of  petty  princes,  who,  too  strong  for  subor- 
dination and  too  weak  for  independence,  maintained 
a  perpetual  struggle  among  themselves,  and  fine- 
quently  entered  ^  into  leagues  to  resist  the  crown. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  this  order  of  things 
might  have  ripen^  into  a  confederation  of  free 
states,  but  b^  a  fiitality  common  throughout  the 
east,  everything  tended  to  strengthen  the  imperial 
authority  and  crush  the  smaller  chiefs,  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  latter 
were  completely  reduced  to  subjection.  Nor  was 
this,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  be 
lamented.  The  prevalence  of  anarchy  forbade  all 
improvement.  But  as  soon  as  the  imperial  author- 
ity had  acquired  a  complete  and  undieputed  ascend- 
ancy, all  dasses  of  the  population  applied  Uiem- 
selves  to  industrious  pursuits,  and  the  condition  of 
the  whole  empire  was  rapidly  ameliorated.  We 
must  not,  however,  while  acknowledging  this  fiict, 
omit  all  allusion  to  another,  which  may  in  many  re- 
spects be  regarded  as  more  iinportant ;  namely,  that 
when  the  country  was  divided  between  many  petty 
princes,  each  chief  displayed  a  strong  desire  to  offer 
more  inducements  than  his  neighbors  to  foreign 
merchants  to  trade  with  his  ports,  or  settle  in  £& 
dominions;  so  that,  had  Japan  continued  to  be 
broken  up  into  small  princip^ities,  as  it  was  when 
EuroDeans  first  landed  there,  much  greater  progress 
would  have  been  made  in  foreign  intercourse  and 
internal  civilization. 

With  respect  to  the  commercial  resources  of  the 
country,  which  few  have  examined  and  fewer  still 
have  understood,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that 
extravagant  and  contradictory  notions  should  pre- 
vail. One  of  the  leading  oigaps  of  the  continental 
press,  The  Augsburgh  Uazette,  recently  attempted 
to  show,  in  opposition  to  7^  Morning  ChronkU 
and  The  Times^  first,  that  Japan  is  incapacitated  by 
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natore  from  making  any  mat  progress  in  com- 
merce ;  and,  second,  that  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  character  of  the  nation  is  so  hostile  to  strangers, 
that  no  reasonable  hope  can  exist  of  orereoming 
their  disinclination.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  Grerman  journal  applauded  the  exclusive  sys- 
tem, viewing  it  rather  as  a  measure  of  prudence 
than  as  an  effort  of  barbarism.  But  we  know  from 
what  feelings  such  theories  proceed.  Great  Britain 
is  regarded,  throughout  the  whole  world,  as  the 
aposUe  of  commerce  and  freedom ;  and  it  is  ob- 
served, 4hat  wherever  she  has  extensive  dealings,  a 
new  system  of  linking  and  acting  is,  aknost  of  ne- 
cessity, introduced ;  that  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
government  should  view  such  a  process  with  dis- 
like is  perfectly  natural. 

But  what,  when  properly  examined,  has  Japan 
gained  by  its  exclusive  sjrstemt  Have  its  institu- 
tions been  beneficially  developed  t  Have  the  arts 
of  polished  life  made  neat  progress  there  t    Is  the 

Syvernment  powerful?  Are  the  people  happy  1 
o  they  concur  with  their  rulers  in  thmking  that 
foreigners  ought  to  be  repelled  from  their  snores, 
and  Uiat  their  own  condition  would  be  deteriorated 
by  their  intercourse  with  various  merchants  from 
the  west!  • 

Whether  with  or  without  reason,  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan  earnestly  desire  their  government  to  lay 
aside  its  antiquated  maxims,  and  permit  them  to 
reenter  the  circle  of  human  brotherhood.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  them  that  the  welfare  of  the  p^ple 
is  often  based  on  a  different  foundation  from  the 
power  of  the  rulers.  It  may  possibly  suit  the  exist- 
ing dynasty  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  the  citizens 
of  the  empire  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  inno- 
vating races  of  Christendom,  who,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  look  with  scorn  on  the  past,  and  are  eager, 
by  the  overthrow  of  worn-out  systems,  to  open 
themselves  a  way  to  superior  prosperity.  But  the 
industrious  classes,  there  as  elsewhere,  seem  to 
have  made  the  discovery  that  governors  are  not 
always  the  best  friends  of  the  governed.  There  is, 
afker  all,  such  a  thing  as  common  sense  in  Japan, 
where  men,  capable  of  thinking,  have  convinced 
themselves,  that  if  there  ever  existed  a  reason  for 
banishing  and  exoludmg  the  Portuguese,  and  all 
other  Europeans  along  with  them,  it  has  long  af  o 
ceased  to  deserve  any  consideration,  because  the 
maxims  of  policy  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  European  communities  were  reg- 
ulated, have  now  become  obsolete.  It  seems  to  them, 
therefore,  that  their  material  interests  are  sacrificed 
to  a  superannuated  notion.  They  find  themselves 
in  possession  of  numerous  articles,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  of  which  they  have  no  need,  and  would 
be  glad  to  exchange  for  others  superabundant  in 
Europe,  but  rare  or  not  at  all  known  among  them. 
This  fact  they  render  evident  by  a  thousand  indica- 
tions ;  by  crowding  round  European  vessels  when- 
ever they  touch  upon  their  shdres,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  incredible  risks  they  are  supposed  to  run,  bar- 
tering and  trafficking  with  the  strangers. 

It  is  not,  we  may  bo  sure,  to  a  paternal  policy 
that  they  attribute  the  hostility  of  their  govern- 
ment, but  to  a  passion  for  crude  despotism,  which 
is  always  more  practicable  among  simple  and 
secluded  people  than  among  races  excited  oy  emu- 
lation, or  ur^ed  into  reforms  by  enlightened  and 
alluring  theories.  For,  practically,  what  advantage 
do  they  reap  from  the  interdiction  of  intercourse 
with  strangers?  'Are  they  not  urged  by  a  natural 
impulse  towards  the  development  of  manufiictui^ 
iag  industry,  and  to  produce  innumerable  articles 


of  which  they  are  forbidden  to  dispofle!  Is  it  not 
by  stealth  that  they  forward  to  Europe  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  ingenuity  ?  A  German 
politician  may,  doubtless,  regard  with  complacency 
the  obstacles  to  social  improvement,  created  by  tlie 
Japanese  government,  because  they  remind  liim  of 
similar  contrivances  in  his  own  enlightened  country, 
where  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  move  in 
fetters ;  but  we  who  have,  at  least,  achieved  the 
privilege  of  speaking  our  minds  as  we  please,  look 
with  pity  on  the  citisBcns  of  a  state  who  can  neither 
sell  what  they  fabricate,  nor  even  fabricate  what 
they  please,  and  who  are  so  &r  firom  being  allowed 
to  express  their  own'opinions,  that  it  is  death  to  be 
detected  in  possession  of  certain  repositories  of  new 
ideas. 

However,  thoue^h  the  industry  of  the  Japanese 
is  greatly  cramped,  they  still  possess  abundant  ma- 
terials, botli  natural  and  artificial,  for  carrying  on  a 
large  and  lucrative  trade  with  foreign  nations.  To 
enumerate  all  the  productions  of  the  country  would 
be  tedious,  but  we  may  glance  at  two  or  three  of 
the  principal,  merely  to  show  how  erroneous  are 
the  ideas  to  which  some  foreign  journals  have 
recently  attempted  to  give  currency.  The  Japan- 
ese, they  say,  are  a  poor  people,  with  whom  to 
trade  would  be  unprofitable.  But  how  has  this 
conclusion  been  arrived  atl  Why,  forsooth,  by 
studying  the  diplomatic  note  addressed  by  the  court 
of  ledo  to  the  Russian  envoy,  in  1805,  in  which 
the  poverty  of  the  empite  is  insisted  on  as  a  rea- 
son for  declining  to  enter  into  commercial  relations 
with  so  wealthy  and  powerful  a  state  as  that  of  the 
czar.  But  can  it  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
reason  of  such  misrepresentations?  Facts  have 
since  come  to  light  which  prove  that  the  Japanese 
government  has  long  felt  extreme  dread  of  Russia, 
which,  by  pushing  its  conquests  along  the  whole 
northern  zone  of  Asia,  has  too  clearly  revealed  its 
intention  of  subjugating  in  turn  all  its  weaker 
neighbors.  The  court  of  Yedo,  in  its  profound 
policy,  resembles  the  ostrich,  laboring  to  render  its 
opulence  invisible  by  spreading  before  it  ti  small  di- 
plomatic note.  At  so  poor  a  device  the  Russian 
agent  langhed  heartily,  though  not  having  been 
instructed  to  employ  any  other  means  than  those  of 
persuasion,  he  feigned  satisfaction,  and  departed. 

Nevertheless,  the  natural  resources  of  Japan, 
with  which  Europe  became,  in  part,  at  least,  ac- 
quainted during  the  period  of  Portagaese  ascendancy 
in  the  east,  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  world.  . 
It  is  known  that  the  great  island  of  Nipon  abounds 
with  mines  of  gold,  the  working  of  which  has  long 
been  regulated  by  imperial  rescripts.  The  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  court  bases  its  economical 
policy  have  been  differently  stated.  Accordiug  to 
some,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  ore  in  the  mines 
may,  in  course  of  time,  become  exhausted,  and 
leave  the  empire  dependent  for  gold  upon  supplies 
from  foreign  countries,  while  others  assign  a  contrary 
reason,  alleging  that  the  real  fear  is  lest,  from  its 
extreme  abundance,  that  precious  metal  should  come 
to  be  of  little  value.  Between  these  parties  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  The  fact  meanwhile  is 
tbat  gold  is  plentifVil  in  Japan,  where  it  enters 
largely  into  the  circulating  medium,  and  is  lavishly 
employed  in  utensils  and  ornaments. 

In  regard  to  the  silver  mines,  the  apprehensions 
of  scarcity  appear  to  be  better  founded.  Formerly, 
ingots  of  this  metal  constituted  the  most  ordinary 
instrument  of  exchange,  and  were  carried  by  the 
Japanese  traders  to  all  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, to  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and  the  smaller  king- 
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I  on  the  Malay  peninsnla.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
eoixied  into  money,  though  the  practioe  has  always 
been  oommcin  of  chopping  off  pieces  from  the  bais, 
to  be  oaed  in  lieu  of  coins.  In  small  transactions, 
eopper  money  is  employed.  With  this  sort  of  me- 
diom  the  government  seems  not  to  interfere,  the 
copper  not  beinjr  minted,  but  merely  cast  into  small 
Toand  pieces,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  by  which 
they  are  strung  into  hundreds  and  thousands,  repre- 
senting a  certain  weight. 

There  are  two  Idnds  of  copper  in  Japan,  one  ex- 
tremely coarse  and  comparatively  of  little  value, 
the  other  of  the  finest  possible  quality,  and  richly 
impregnated  with  particles  of  gold.  The  second 
soit  ii  so  ductile  and  malleable,  Siat  it  is  used  in  the 
most  delicate  works  in  lieu  of  the  superior  metals. 
Both  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  always  anxious 
that  a  larffe  portion  of  their  exported  cargoes  should 
eooaist  of  Japanese  copper,  on  which,  wherever 
thCT  dispose  of  it,  they  make  large  profits. 

Another  production  of  the  Japanese  Islands  is 
oool,  to  which,  in  fonner  times,  little  importance 
was  attached  by  the  foreign  traders  to  Japan,  though 
were  we  to  succeed  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  that 
country,  we  should  probably  set  a  higher  value  on 
it  than  on  anything  else  found  in  the  whole  empire. 
Respecting  its  quality,  no  information  has  been  ob- 
tained. We  know,  however,  that  it  is  plentiful, 
aad  that  the  fields  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  noithem  provinces,  where  it  would  seem  to  con- 
stitate  the  only  fuel  used  by  the  inhabitants.  Pop- 
obr  tradition  speaks  of  a  mountain  wholly  composed 
of  coal,  which  taking  fire  some  centuries  aso,  be- 
came a  volcano,  and  has  ever  since  continues  burn- 
ing. In  what  circumstances  the  story  onjpinated  it 
might  now  be  difilcult  to  discover.  The  whole 
gxonp  of  islands,  however,  is  evidently  of  a  volcanic 
Rvnnation,  nearly  everywhere  rising  into  sharp  and 
lofty  cones,  from  which  smoke  and  flame  perpetu- 
ally issue.  In  many  places  we  find  the  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  with  clefts  and  vast  caverns,  firom 
which  is  obtained  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sul- 
phur. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  gene/al  character 
of  the  country  is  mountainous,  a  sufficiency  of  level 
land  is  found  to  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  is  confessedly  the  best  m  Asia,  and,  upon 
comparison,  will  probably  be  found  to  yield  in  no 
respects  to  the  finest  from  Carolidt  During  the 
period  of  the  civil  virars,  when  agriculture  was 
greatly  neglected,  Japan  scarcely  raised  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  rice,  or  any  other  grain,  for  native  con- 
sumption, but  since  the  complete  establishment  of 
internal  peace,  a  great  change  and  numerous  im- 
provements have  been  effected ;  so  that  if  its  ports 
were  thrown  open  to-morrow,  an  immense  supply 
might  there  be  obtained,  both  of  rice  and  flour. 
The  progress  made  bv  the  Japanese  in  the  culture 
of  the  soil  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  they  are 
act  a  stationary  people.  When  the  Jesuits  first 
arrived,  their  agriculture  was  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion, 80  that  thousands  were  driven  to  have  recourse 
ts  the  wild  herbs  spontaneously  produced  by  the 
earth,  while  the  finest  lands  lay  mllow.  At  pres- 
ent, wherever  cultivation  is  practicable,  the  whole 
group  resembles  a  ^rden.  The  sides  of  Uie  moun- 
tains are  cultivated  in  terraces,  which  rise  one  above 
another  to  the  very  summit,  and  present  the  most 
loxniiant  picture  upon  which  the  eye  can  repose. 

In  the  south  nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are 
fiiond  in  abundance,  while  the  northern  provinces 
greatly  xesemble  in  their  productions  the  less  fiivored 


clunates  of  Europe.  For  the  olive,  and  we  belieTa 
the  vine  also,  Japan  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits. 
When  the  latter  was  introduced  seems  not  to  be  ex- 
actly known,  but  they  would  appear  to  have  brought 
the  former  along  with  them  so  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  so  that  whenever  a  Jap- 
anese looks  upon  that  tree  of  peace,  he  must,  we 
should  think,  remember  the  good  fathers  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure. 

On  the  most  recent  visit  of  the  English,  several 
natives  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  a  few  grains  of 
the  rice  of  India,  that  they  might  make  an  experi- 
ment on  its  cultivation,  but  were  afraid  to  accept  at 
the  same  time  of  a  number  of  European  seeds  which 
were  offered  them,  lest  upon  the  growth  of  the 
plants  they  should  be  discovered  to  have  held  inter- 
course with  foreigners;  and  on  that  account,  be 
fined  or  put  to  death.  In  the  case  of  the  rice  there 
was  no  danger,  because,  though  the  grains  niight 
be  smaller,  or  otherwise  exhibit  some  slight  di&r- 
ences,  sufficient  grounds  would  not  exist  for  insti- 
tuting t  criminal  process  against  them. 

Amon^  the  articles  which  enter  into  the  trade  of 
Japan  with  China,  several  extremely  curious  ones 
are  enumerated;  for  example,  red  and  yellow 
pearls,  and  an  artificial  imitation  of  the  edible  birds' 
nests,  on  which  the  Chinese  set  so  high  a  Value. 
No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  could  export  so 
large  a  quantity  of  ambergris,  together  with  many 
other  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  of  costly 
perfumes.  Valuable  materials  for  dyeing,  also, 
with  the  most  beautiful  varnishes  and  hemp,  and  a 
variety  of  salt  provisions,  enter  into  the  exports  of 
Japan,  which  would  take  in  return  almost  all  the 
goods  of  Europe  and  India. 

Its  sword-blades,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Dutch,  excel  in  edge  and  temper  those  of 
Damascus  itself;  but  they  are  among  the  articles 
the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited,  though  some 
few  rare  specimens,  smuggled  at  great  risk  on  board 
the  Dutch  ships,  are  exhibited  in  me  Royal  Museum 
at  the  Hague. 

The  writer  in  The  Augsburgh  Gazette,  to  whose 
lucubrations  we  have  already  referred,  conceives  it 
to  be  very  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the  Dutch  to 
oppose  the  commercial  views  of  Great  Britain, 
f^rom  this  observation  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inferred 
that  the  trade  of  our  neighbors  with  that  empire  is 
a  thing  of  considerable  magnitude,  conducted  on  a 
liberal  footing,  and  peculiarly  honorable  to  the  peo- 
ple who  alone,  among  Europeans,  are  permitted  to 
visit  that  country.  But  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  easel  There  exists,  properly  speaking,  no  in- 
tercourse between  Holland  ana  Japan.  Eleven 
Dutchmen,  without  wives  or  servants,  are  suffered 
to  vegetate  from  year  to  year  on  a  dinunutive  artifi- 
cial islet,  built  like  a  breakwater,  at  a  snort  distance 
from  the  shore,  in  the  harbor  of  Nangasaki.  Here, 
imprisoned  and  treated  like  criminals,  that  is  to  say, 
with  every  sort  of  contumely  and  indignity,  the 
Dutchmen  ply  their  contemptible  traffic,  overlooked, 
snubbed,  insulted,  trampled  upon  by  the  meanest  of 
the  Japanese  functionaries.  The  Jews  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages  were  not  subjected  to  more 
ignominious  treatment.  The  chief  of  the  factory, 
some  years  ago,  took  along  with  him  his  young  wife 
from  Batavia.  On  her  arrival  she  was  constrained 
to  submit  to  personal  examination  like  a  man,  and 
afterwards,  as  soon  as  the  imperial  pleasure  could 
be  known,  was  reembarked  with  her  child  and 
nurse,  and  transported,  like  a  malefactor,  back  to 
Java.    The  governor  of  Nangasaki  thinks,  appar- 
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ently,  that  the  admission  of  European  or  Javanese 
wives  would  diminbh  the  demand  for  the  native  arti- 
cle, the  captivo  Hollanders  being  at  present  com- 
pelled to  connect  themselves,  in  some  fleeting  kind 
of  matrimony,  with  the  least  reputable  femaJes  of 
Japan,  who  alone  are  suffered  to  live  with  or  serve 
them.  Even  these  wretched  creatures  are  the  vic- 
tims of  perpetual  persecution,  not  being  suflered  to 

.  bring  forth  children  or  die  on  the  island.  When 
near  their  confinement,  or  on  their  death-bed,  they 
are  seized  by  the  police  and  carried,  perhaps  in 
their  last  agonies,  to  die  on  the  main  land.  The 
children  are  educated  and  the  corpses  buried  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dutch,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  equally  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  both. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  Holland  has  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
exception  made  in  its  favor  by  Japan  I  We  mean, 
of  course,  with  reference  to  European  nations, 
because  the  Chinese  enjoy  still  greater  privileges, 
being  allowed  to  send  annually  twelve  junks  to 
Nangasaki,  while  the  Dutch  are  restricted  to  two 
vessels.  But  the  Celestials  themselves  would  ap- 
pear to  receive  little  more  dignified  treatment  than 
the  Dutchmen,  though  allowed  to  reside  on  shore  in 
a  small  quarter  of  the  town  appropriated  exclusivel  v 
to  thom.  Through  these  poor  caitiffs  the  broad- 
cloths of  England  and  the  piece-goods  of  Hindustan 
find  their  way,  in  very  small  quantities,  into  the 
Japanese  empire,  which,  if  delivered  from  the  vil- 
lanous  system  of  restriction  that  now  oppresses 
it,  would  multiply  its  consumption  ten  thousand 
fold. 

But  then  comes  the  question.  Is  it  probable,  since 
all  attempts  hitherto  made  have  failed,  that  a  com- 
mercial mission  despatched  at  this  moment  would 
be  crowned  with  success?  If  properly  organized 
and  conducted  by  an  able  man,  we  make  no  doubt 
of  it.  Look  at  the  circumstances  under  which  Eng- 
lishmen have  made  their  appearance  in  Japan  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Cook's  expedition 
sailed  down  the  eastern  coast  of  Nipon  after  the 
death  of  the  great  navigator,  but  sought  to  enter  into 
no  negotiations.  Twelve  years  later  Captain  Col- 
net,  in  a  vessel  of  400  tons,  did  all,  perhaps,  that  a 
private  individual  could  do ;  but  being  invested  with 
no  public  authority,  could  hardly  have  been  expect- 
ed to  carry  his  point.    The  same  remark  may  be 

•  applied  to  the  eflforts  made  in  1803, 1813,  and  1818, 
though,  on  the  last  occasion,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment long  hesitated  before  it  reiterated  its  refusal. 
Captain  Pelew's  enterprise  in  1808  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  as  an  untoward  affair.  He  attempted  lit- 
tle, and  achieved  nothing ;  and  the  same  thing,  we 
fear,  will  have  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  naval 
officers  shall  be  despatched,  uncontrolled,  on  such 
services. 

When  the  whole  history  of  our  intercourse  with 
Japan,  or  rather  of  our  non-intercourse,  comes  to 
be  examined,  the  discovery  is  made  that  we  have 
neglected  that  valuable  market  altogether.  Not  a 
single  diplomatic  mission  has  ever  been  sent  thither, 
nor  has  any  step  been  taken  that  could  have  led  us 
to  hope  for  success.  However  weak  or  pitiful  the 
Japanese  government  may  be,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  relinquish  its  hereditary  policy  at  the  sum- 
mons of  a  mere  sea-captain  in  a  vessel  little  brger 
than  a  boat,  for  the  craft  in  which  Captain  Gordon 
visited  Yedo  in  1818,  was  only  of  fifty-six  tons  bur- 
den ;  yet  being  a  shrewd  man,  of  aflTable  temper 
and  pleasant  manners,  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
effecting  his  purpose.  At  the  requisition  of  an 
humble  clipper,  the  sovereign  of  Japan  consented  to 
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re-oonsider  the  laws  of  his  empire ;  and  thoujgh  he 
at  last  determined  to  abide  by  them,  he  manifestly 
came  to  that  resolution  with  reluctance.  Had  a 
judicious  envoy  been  there  in  his  stead  in  a  first-rate 
line-of-battle  ship,  with  a  frigate  and  two  or  three 
war-steamers,  the  imperial  decision  would  no  doubt 
have  been  different.  Not  that  such  a  force  could 
overawe  the  emperor — the  suppositibn  is  ridiculous ; 
but,  from  the  magnificence  of  the  mission,  ho  would 
infer  the  greatness  of  the  country  by  which  it  was 
sent,  his  pride  would  be  soothed,  and,  finding  him- 
self appealed  to  like  a  ereat  monarch,  he  would 
think  It  for  his  dignity  and  credit  to  yield.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  press  of  this 
country  contemplates  the  proposed  mission  to  Japan. 
There  is  among  us  no  idea  of  employing  brute  force 
in  order  to  extort  a  permission. to  trade,  but,  know- 
ing the  character  of  Oriental  princes,  aware  of  their 
veneration  for  pomp  and  splendor,  we  conceive  it 
would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  Great  Britain  to 
employ  some  portion  of  its  navy  to  enlarge  incalcu- 
lably the  commerce  of  the  counti^. 

But  should  the  thing  be  determined  on,  we  would 
deprecate  most  earnestly  the  idea  of  selecting  either 
a  naval  or  military  man  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  mission.  This  would  be  imprudent  on  many 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  such  diplomatists  ai« 
too  apt  to  infuse  into  political  transactions  the  un- 
couth manners  of  the  camp  or  quarter-deck ;  and  if 
they  avoided  this  error,  as  in  many  cases  they 
doubtless  might,  there  would  still,  in  the  second 
place,  be  the  objection  arising  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  professions,  which  the  emperor  might  sup- 
pose to  convey  a  menace. 

The  individual  sent  out  as  our  envoy,  ought  to  be 
a  statesman  acquainted  with  the  laws,  history,  char- 
acter, and  manners  of  the  Japanese,  and  in  other 
respects  qualified  to  win  upon  their  good  feelings. 
The  magnificence  of  his  position  would  ensure  him 
a  hearing  ;  and  if  he  used  his  opportunity  skilfully, 
there  would  scarcely  be  a  chance  of  failure.  The 
history  of  our  Indian  empire,  to  which  the  conti- 
nental writers  refer  with  a  sneer,  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  his  diplomacy.  He  might  challenge 
the  court  of  Yedo  to  scrutinize  it ;  and  with  still 
greater  confidence  he  might  point  to  the  Chinese 
war,  during  which,  when  the  sceptre  of  a  vast  em- 
pire was  laid  at  our  feet,  we  refused  to  pick  it  up, 
and  contented  ourselves  with  the  cession  of  a  bar- 
ren rock,  and  permission  to  trade  as  merchants.  It 
might  be  further  proved  that  we  seek  not  the  multi- 
plication of  colonies  and  dependencies :  and  in  lieu 
of  making  imperial  settlements,  even  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  powerful  incentives,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  naval  stations  and  emporiums, 
as  at  Labuan,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  italaman- 
tan.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  however, 
should  the  introduction  of  unpleasant  topics  be 
found  advisable,  he  might  allude  to  the  facility  with 
which  we  could  take  possession  of  Quel  partes  Island, 
and  from  thence  command  the  whole  coasting  trade 
and  external  relations  of  Japan.  This  topic  would, 
of  course,  be  kept  in  the  back-ground  until  every 
other  should  have  been  dwelt  on  in  vain ;  though, 
as  a  last  resource,  it  might  be  made  to  tell.  Still 
we  by  no  means  expect  that  it  would  be  needed, 
because,  considering  the  position  now  occupied  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  character  she  eveiy where 
enjoys  in  Asia,  our  persuasion  is  that  Japan  would 
cheerfully  accede  to  our  request,  and  save  us  the 
trouble  of  lengthened  arguments.  At  all  events,  a 
case  has  been  clearly  made  out  in  favor  of  trying 
the  experiment,  which,  if  brought  to  a  fortunate 
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iasae,  would  provide  a  vaat  oudet  for  British  mana- 
ftctares,  aod  tend  at  the  same  time  to  enrich  us  and 
civilize  the  Japanese  empire.  It  is  earnestly  to  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  ministers  will  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  more  especially  as  the  idea, 
thoagh  originating  with  the  press,  has  been  une- 
quivocally adopted  by  public  opinion. 
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From  the  New  MontMjr  Magazine. 
CANADA  AND   THE   CANADIANS.  "^^ 

Canada  and  Canadian  aSairs  have  lately  attracted 
an  unwonted  degree  of  attention  in  this  country. 
This,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  elements  of 
discord  that  exist  within  the  country,  of  the  35,- 
000  emigrants  who  annually  quit  the  father-land  for 
its  virgin  soil,  nor  of  the  wistful  eye  cast  by  tho 
French  to  the  still-existing  race,  which  at  one  time 
leopled  and  governed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Co- 
umbian  continent,  nor  even  of  the  absolute  certainty 
of  universal  American  dominion  over  the  New 
World  so  loudly  bawled  by  all  grasping  republi- 
cans; but  because  clever,  sensible,  well-informed 
Englishmen,  like  Colonel  Bonnycastle  and' the  au- 
thor of  *'  Hochelaga,"  have  come  to  discuss  the 
question  of  a  Canadian  '*  empire/*  or  a  Canadian 
*'  state,"  as  one  of  mere  time.  The  British  public 
will,  therefore,  soon  become  habituated  to  see  it  in 
the  same  light,  which  is  probably  to  be  regretted,  as 
Canada  must  ever  be  a  stronger  bulwark  against  a 
ravenous  republic,  as  a  British  province,  than  it  can 
be  as  an  isolated  Canadian  empire  ;  but,  alas !  there 
is  no  fighting  against  the  nature  of  things ;  except 
tho  children  of  a  few  staunch  veterans,  and  of  a  few 
loyal  emigrants,  the  first  or  second  generation  of 
settlers  inevitably  become  more  Canadian  than  Brit- 
ish. The  little  changes  that  take  place  in  political 
feeling  among  parties  within  a  few  yeais,  and  it  is 
with  such,  for  example,  that  Colonel  Bonnycastle 
chiefly  occupies  himself,  are  not  of  really  great  im- 
portance in  a  question  like  this.  The  great  point  is, 
are  the  sympathies  moat  Canadian  or  American? 
We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  at  all  Anglican, 
excepting  when  their  Anti-Americanism  happens  to 
tally  with  British  interests. 

For  example,  Colonel  Bonnycastle  has  taken  the 
long-vilified  French  Canadian,  or  "  Jean  Baptbte," 
as  he  is  called,  into  great  favor. 

"  A  better  soul  (he  says)  than  that  merry  mix- 
ture of  bonhommie  and  phlegm,  the  French  Canar 
dian  is,  the  wide  world's  surmce  does  not  produce. 
Yisionary  notions  of  la  gloire  de  la  nation  Canadi- 
tnne,  instilled  into  him  by  restless  men,  who  panted 
for  distinction,  and  cared  not  for  distraction,  misled 
the  bonnet  rouge  awhile ;  but  he  has  superadded 
the  thinking  cap  since  ;  and,  although  he  may  not 
readily  forget  the  sad  lesson  he  received,  yet  he  has 
no  more  idea  of  being  annexed  to  the  United  States 
than  I  have  of  being  Grand  Lama.*' 

So  of  the  Irish,  whom  the  Americans  so  heartily 
detest. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  war,  the  Catholic  Irish,  to  a 
man — and  what  a  formidable  body  it  is  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States ! — will  be  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. 0*Coonell  has  prophesied  rightly  there ;  for 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  forget  the  vnrongs  which 
the  Catholics  have  sufiTered  for  the  past  ten  years  in 
a  country  professing  universal  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion." 

*  Canada  and  the  Canadians,  in  1846.  By  Sir  Richard 
Hcory  Bonnycastle.  Knight,  Lieatenant>Coionel  of  Royal 
Bogineers  and  Militia  of  Canada  WesL  2  vols.,  8vo., 
18M. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  pregnant  with  future  im- 
portance, that  the  Americans  fear  the  Celts  as  well  * 
as  mistrust  them.  Ever  in  a  state  of  natural  opp<H 
sition  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  they  yet  predomi- 
nate in  numbers  in  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  ^ 
States,  New  York  for  example.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  north-west  and  west, 
and  their  numbers  are  very  great,  also  all  nourish 
deep  hatred,  dislike,  and  enmity,  to  Uie  '*  Big 
Knives."  This,  it  can  be  readily  understood,  may 
exist  without  any  great  sympathy  for  British  rule, 
beyond  its  being  Anti-American.  ''  Those,"  says 
Colonel  Bonnycastle,  '^  who  really  wish  Canada 
well,  desire  it  to  become  a  second  Britain,  and  not 
a  mere  second  Texas. "  But  apart  from  the  balance 
of  power,  so  desirable  on  many  accounts,  which 
would  result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  the  pros- 
pect of  opening  a  communication,  which  natnre  has 
long  pointed  to,  by  the  Canadian  and  Columbian 
lakes  and  rivers,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  the  agricultural  and  newly-discovered  miib- 
eral  wealth  of  the  country,  jiis  duly  increasing  re- 
sources and  the  strength  lent  to  it  as  a  barrier  to 
republican  Sjggra^dizement,  by  its  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  demand  that  all  tHe  power  of  the 
latter  country  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  be- 
fore that  connexion  is  allowed  to  be  interrupted  or 
broken.  "  The  advantages  of  Canada,"  says  our 
author,  *'  are  enormous ;  much  greater,  in  &ct, 
than  they  are  usually  thought  to  be  at  home." 

'*  I  recollect,"  he  says  in  another  place,  **  that 
about  twelve  years  ago,  a  person  of  very  strong 
mind,  who  edited  the  *  Patriot,'  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Toronto,  Mr.  Thomas  Dalton,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  because  one  of  his  fiivor- 
ite  ideas,  frequently  expressed,  was,  that  much  time 
would  not  elapse  before  the  teas  and  silks  of  China 
would  be  transported  direct  from  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  to  Toronto,  by  canal,  by  river,  by  railroad, 
and  by  steam." 

Twelve  years,  he  goes  on  to  say,  have  scarcely 
paned  since  he  first  broached  such  a  prepoeteroua 
notion,  as  peoole  of  limited  views  umversally  es- 
teemed it,  ana  already  an  uninterrupted  steamboat 
communication  exists  from  England  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  two  thousand  miles  of  water  of  road  have 
been  opened  last  year  by  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  Welland.  *'  The  vast  and  splendid 
forests  north  of  the  Columbia  river  will,"  adds 
Colonel  Bonnycastle,  **  furnish  the  dock-yards  of 
the  Pacific  coast  with  the  inexhaustible  means  of 
extending  our  commercial  and  military  marine." 

General  and  political  considerations  of  thianature 
are  inevitably  forced  upon  us  by  C  Amel  Bonnycas- 
tle's  work,  following  so  closely  Mpon  the  no  leas 
suggestive  and  sensible  reasomn^  upon  the  same 
subject  of  the  anonymous  author  of  **  Hochelaga," 
a  work  from  which  we  extracted  largely  at  the 
time,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition.  We  would  wish  to  turn 
to  subjects  of  a  more  amusing  and  miscellaneons 
character,  but  in  countries  so  circumstanced  as  tho 
United  States  and  Canada,  they  are  almost  always 
pervaded  by  the  same  leaven,  human  activity  hav- 
ing in  the  New  World  always  a  political  bias. 
Few  things  struck  us  as  more  beautiful  than  the 
author's  suggestion  of  providential  objects  in  the 
existing  government,  as  adapted  to  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States.  Must  it  not,  indeed,  be 
always  so,  however  difficult  prejudice  may  make  it, 
to  see  or  detect  the  operations  of  the  same  all-wise 
superintendence  ? 

*'  There  can  be,  however,"  says  Colonel  Bonny- 
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caBtle,  "  very  Httle  doubt  in  the  nmid  of  a  penon 
whose  intellects  have  been  carefally  developed,  and 
who  has  used  ^em  quietly  to  reason  on  apparent 
conclusions,  that  the  United  States  has  answered  a 
poipote  hitherto,  and  that  a  wise  one ;  for  the  im- 

Sitienoe  of  control  which  eve^  new-comer  from  the 
Id  World  naturally  feels,  when  he  discovers  that 
he  has  only  escaped  the  dominion  of  long  estab- 
lished custom,  to  ^  under  the  more  despotic  domin- 
ion of  new  opinions,  prompts  him,  if  he  differs,  and 
he  always  naturally  does,  where  so  many  opinions 
are  •suddenly  brought  to  hght  and  forced  on  his  ac- 
quiescence, to  move  out  of  their  sphere.  Hence 
emigration  westward  is  the  result,  and  hence,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  old  searboard  states,  where  the 
force  of  the  laws  operate  more  strongly  than  in  the 
central  regions,  annually  pour  out  to  the  western 
forests  their  mass  of  discontented  citizens." 

We  had  imagined  that  the  clearance  of  the  land 
was  the  most  laborious  of  the  settler's  duties,  but  it 
appears  that  the  clearance  may  be  carried  too  far, 
as  by  the  himherers,  the  cutters  and  surreptitious 
conveyors  of  the  best  timber  from  the  settler's 
estate.  The  character  of  these  people  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  anecdote  : — 

"  I  was  exploring  last  year  some  woods  in  a 
newly  settled  township;  the  township  of  Seymour 
West,  in  the  Newcastle  district  of  Upper  Canada, 
with  a  view  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  which 
had  been  represented  to  me  as  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  as  all  new  settlements,  of  course,  are 
said  to  do.  I  wandered  into  the  lonely  but  beauti- 
ful forest,  with  a  companion  who  owned  the  soil^ 
and  who  had  told  me  that  the  lumberers  were  rob- 
bing him  and  every  settler  around  of  their  best 
pine  timbet.  Afler  some  toiling,  and  tracing  the 
sound  of  the  axes,  few  and  far  t^tween,  felling  in 
the  distance,  we  came  upon  the  unvarying  boy  at 
cookery,  the  axe,  and  the  dog. 

"  My  conductor  at  once  saw  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  going  on,  and  finding  that  the  gang,  al- 
though distant  from  the  camp-fire,  was  numerous, 
advi^d  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps.  We, 
however,  interrogated  the  boy,  who  would  scarcely 
answer,  and  pretended  to  know  nothing.  The  dog 
began  to  be  inquisitive  too,  and  one  of  the  dogs 
we  had  with  us  venturing  a  little  too  near  a  savory 
piece  of  pork,  the  nature  of  the  young  half-bred 
ruffian  suddenly  blazed  out,  and  the  axe  was  up- 
lifted to  kill  poor  Dash.  I  happened  to  have  a 
good  stick,  and  interfered  to  prevent  dog-murder, 
upon  which  the  wood-demon  ejaculated  that  he 
would  as  soon  kill  me  as  the  dog,  and,  therefore, 
my  companion  had  to  show  his  gun ;  for  showing 
his  teeth  would  have  been  of  litSe  avail  with  the 
yoang  savage." 

The  best  boat  on  Lake  Erie  is,  it  appears,  an 
English  steamer,  called  the  Thames ;  which  is  a 
matter  of  surprise,  as,  according  to  all  Yankees, 
they  excel  us  in  building  vessels  "by  a  long 
ohsjk,"  and  they  have  on  the  same  lake  a  great 
number  more  vessels,  several  of  which  are  much 
larger  than  this  *'  Britisher."  Among  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  is  one  pierced  for  twenty-four  guns, 
which  carries  an  enormous  Paixhan,  ready  to 
throw  her  shells  into  Kingston,  if  ever  it  should  be 
required  I  The  worst  of  these  iron  boats,  our  gal- 
lant author  remarks,  is,  that  two  can  play  at  shell- 
ing and  long  shots,  and  such  a  vessel  might  very 


posfflbly  get  the  woist  of  it  from  a  heavy  fastteiy  on 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Imagine  a  street  thirty-three  miles  in  length ! 
yet,  such  is  the  length  of  Yonge-street,  which  is 
one  continuous  settlement,  with  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  the  original  forest,  from  Toronto  to 
St.  Albans. 

Cdlonel  Bonnycastle  gives  a  sad  account  of  the 
progress  of  materialispi  and  utilitarianism  at  Ni- 
agara, or  Ne-aw-gaw-rah, "  the  thundering  water," 
as  he  tells  us  it  ought  to  be  pronounced.  So  dis- 
gusted was  he  to  see  the  spirit  of  pelf,  that  concen- 
tration of  self  hovering  over  the  one  of  the  last 
wonders  of  the  world,  that  he  hurried  away  to  the 
three-horse  railway  of  notorious  inconvenience,  and 
only  forgot  his  misery  in  scrambling  for  a  place. 

But  we  must  cease  our  wanderings,  even  with 
so  pleasing  and  instructive  a  traveller.  There  is 
nothing  that  so  quickly  familiarizes  a  stranger  with 
a  country,  as  the  chatty  and  anecdotic  style  which 
the  author  has  adopted.  There  is  an  easy  gentle- 
manly confidence  in  sayhig  always  what  is  upper- 
most, that  begets  equal  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  and  a  freely-yielded  reliance  on  his 
guide  and  preceptor  during  his  fire-side  Canadian 
rambles. 
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Similar  to  Moses,  the  tailor,  the  court  keeps  a 
poet,  but,  unlike  Moses,  makes  no  use  of  him. 
This  is  a  pity.  Why  should  the  laureateship  be  a 
sinecure  ?  There  are  many  who  would  undertake 
it  on  condition  of  writmg  a  poem  every  day.  A 
diurnal  subject  would  be  supplied  in  the  movements 
of  the  court,  which,  being  intrinsically  dignified, 
are  well  worthy  of  poetic  celebration,  instead  of 
being  chronicled  in  that  very  poor  prose  which 
comes  out  as  the  Court  Circular.  We  venture  to 
exemplify  this  assertion. 

The  dew-drop  glistened  on  the  thorn, 
The  sunbeam  glimmer 'd  on  the  brook ; 

The  queen  her  early  walk  this  mom 
Together  with  Prince  Albert  took. 

Their  usual  pony  exercise 

Took,  this  forenoon,  the  children  royal ; 
Oh !  pleasing  sight  unto  the  eyes 

Of  all  spectators  truly  loyal. 

At  half-past  twelve  Prince  Albert  went 
The  sport  of  shooting  to  pursue ; 

His  roysu  highness  homeward  bent 
His  princely  steps  to  lunch  at  two. 

The  royal  pair  this  af^emoon 
Took  in  the  park  their  wonted  drive ; 

Returning  to  the  castle  soon, 
That  is,  five  minutes  afler  h^e. 

At  half-past  eight  our  gracious  queen 
And  prince  the  stout  sirloin  discuss*d  ; 

And  Hesse-Homburg's  Landgravine 
Arriving,  joined  the  sphere  august. 

The  Coldstream  and  the  private  band 
This  evening  in  attendance  were  ; 

And  polka,  waltz,  and  saraband 
With  tuneful  thunder  rent  the  air. 

Punch. 
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FMMn  Chimban*  JoumL 
A   TALE   OF  MODKRN  GEBMANT. 

One  of  the  featares  of  our  time— as  of  all  times, 
eaoh  of  which  is  new  ia  its  generation — ^is  the 
character  of  its  crimes.  Every  phasis  of  human 
affidrs,  every  advance  in  civilization,  every  shade 
of  improvement  in  our  material  comforts  and  con- 
veniences, gives  rise  to  new  modes  and  forms — 
nay,  to  actiul  new  births— of  crime,  the  germs  of 
which  were  only  waiting  for  a  congenial  soil  to 
sprinc  in ;  whilst  others  are  but  modifications  of 
the  Old  inventions,  accommodated  to  new  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  thus  stages  in  the  history  of  crime  in- 
dicative of  ages.  First,  we  have  the  heroic.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  a  nation's  annals  crime  is 
bloody,  bold,  and  resolute.  Ambitious  princes 
^'  make  quick  conveyance''  with  those  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  advancement ;  and  fierce  barons 
stake  their  enmity  and  revenge  in  the  blood  of  their 
foes,  with  little  attempt  at  concealment,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  remorse.  Next  comes  the  age  of 
Strang  murders,  mysterious  poisonings,  and  life- 
long incarcerations ;  when  the  passions,  vet  rife, 
unsubdued  by  education  and  the  practical  influence 
of  religion,  and  rebellious  to  the  new  restraints  of 
law,  seek  their  gratification  b^  hidden  and  tortuous 
methods.  This  is  the  romantic  era  of  crime.  But 
as  civilization  advances,  it  descends  to  a  lower 
s[>here,  sheltering  itself  chiefly  in  the  squalid  dis- 
tricts of  poverty  and  wretchedness  ;  the  last  halo 
of  the  romantic  and  heroic  fades  from  it ;  and  ex^ 
cept  where  it  is  the  result  of  brutal  ignorance,  its 
diief  characteristic  becomes  astuteness. 

In  perusing  lately  some  continental  causes  elites, 
we  have  been  struck  by  the  strange  tinge  of  romance 
which  still  colors  the  page  of  their  criminal  records, 
causing  them  to  read  like  the  annals  of  a  previous 
century.  We  think  we  perceive  also  a  state  of 
morals  somewhat  in  arrear  of  the  stage  which  we 
have  reached,  and  certainly  some  curious  and  very 
defective  forms  of  hw ;  and  these  two  causes  com- 
bined, seem  to  give  rise  to  criminal  enterprises 
which  in  this  country  could  scarcely  have  been  un- 
dertaken, or,  if  they  were,  must  have  met  with 
immediate  detection  and  punishment. 

There  is  also  frequentfy  a  singular  complication 
OT  imbroglio  in  the  details,  such  as  woula  be  im- 
possible in  this  island  of  daylight — ^for  enveloped  in 
fog  as  we  are  physically,  there  is  a  greater  glare 
thrown  unon  our  actions  here  than  among  an^  other 
nation  of  the  world  perhaps — an  imbroglio  that 
appears  to  fling  the  narrative  back  into  the  romantic 
era,  and  to  inmcate  that  it  belongs  to  a  stage  of 
civilization  we  have  already  passed. 

How  thoroaghly  foreign  and  strange  to  us  was 
the  history  of  Madame  I^farge  !  How  unlike  ours 
were  the  modes  and  habits  of  life  it  disclosed,  and 
how  vividly  one  felt  that  it  was  the  tale  of  another 
land !  So  of  the  Priest  Riembauen,  noticed  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who  mur- 
dered the  woman  he  had  outraged.  The  details 
of  his  crime  were  as  foreign  to  us  as  the  language 
he  spoke.  So  of  many  others  we  could  name  : 
but  for  the  present,  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
a  case  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  Leipaic. 
To  what  age  or  class  our  present  storv  might  be 
properly  assigned,  we  should  be  somewhat  puzzled 
to  determine— the  circumstances  of  the  crime  being, 
as  far  as  we  know,  without  precedent,  and,  we 
hope,  not  destined  to  form  one ;  whilst  the  boldness 
of  the  enterprise  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  veil  of 


mystery  that  still  hangs  over  the  motives  of  the 
perpetrator  on  the  other,  seem  to  endue  it  with  the 
mingled  hues  of  the  savage  and  the  romantie. 
This  (juestion,  however,  we  will  leave  our  readers 
to  decide  for  themselves. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  of  February,  1813,  that  a  gen- 
tleman presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Schmidt, 
an  affluent  merchant  of  Leipsic.  Being  admitted 
to  an  interview,  he  informed  Mr.  Schmidt  that  be 
was  from  Hamburgh,  where,  not  finding  afi^iirs 
favorable  to  his  o^cts,  he  had  come  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  Saxony ;  and,  describing  himself 
as  especially  recommended  to  Mr.  Schmidt's  good 
offices,  he  requested  that  gendeman's  advice  with 
respect  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  laying 
out  his  money. 

In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  which  lasted 
upwards  of  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Schmidt  opened  his 
desk,  and  took  from  it  a  bill  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  the  visitor  begged  leave  to 
inspect.  Having  done  so,  he  restored  it  to  the 
owner,  who,  whilst  returning  it  to  the  place  whenee 
he  had  taken  it,  suddenly  sank  to  the  ground,  de- 
prived of  consciousness.  On  recovering  his  senses, 
he  cried  to  the  stranger  to  assist  him ;  but  the 
stranger  was  gone. 

when  Mr.  Schmidt  arose  from  the  floor,  which 
he  did  with  much  difficulty — for  his  head  was  bleed- 
ing profusely — ^he  saw  the  chairs  standing  about  in 
confusion,  and  his  desk  open,  and  a  moment's  ex- 
amination showed  him  that  bills  to  the  amount  of 
three  thousand  dollars  were  missing. 

By  this  time  his  cries  had  summoned  to  his  aid 
Tetter,  the  landlord  of  the  house,  and  his  wife, 
who,  having  bound  up  his  bleeding  head  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  unfortunate  man,  to  whom  indigna- 
tion and  despair  lent  strength,  rushed  into  the 
street,  and  making  his  way  to  the  sheriflTs  office, 
there  lodged  information  against  the  stranger,  giv- 
ing the  best  description  of  him  he  could.  Notices 
were  immediately  sent  to  all  the  banking  houses  in 
the  city,  together  with  the  numbers  of  Sie  missing 
bills ;  but  quickly  as  this  was  done,  it  was  too  late. 
The  house  of  Frege  and  Company  had  already 
cashed  them. 

On  learning  this,  Mr.  Schmidt  returned  home, 
took  to  his  b&d,  and,  after  an  illness  of  some  dura- 
tion, died  from  the  consequences  of  the  wounds  in 
his  head,  which  the  surgeons  declared  had  been 
inflicted  with  considerable  violence,  and  by  a  blunt 
instrument. 

Before  he  expired,  he  reiterated  upon  oath  the 
above  particulars,  adding  that  he  did  not  know  how 
or  why  he  had  fallen,  nor  whether  the  stranger  had 
struck  him  or  not.  An  idea  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  that  he  had  sunk  to  the  ground 
immediately  after  taking  a  pinch  of  snuflT  from  the 
stranger's  box ;  but  this  fact  was  not  positively.es- 
tablished.  Of  the  appearance  of  thu  ill-omened 
visitor  he  could  give  very  little  description,  except 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age. 

The  account  given  by  the  bankers  was,  that  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven  on  the  day  in 
question  a  stranger  had  presented  himself,  request- 
ing cash  for  the  bills,  which  he  duly  received, 
partly  in  gold,  and  partly  in  silver.  As  fiir  as  they 
had  observed,  he  exhibited  no  appearance  of  haste 
or  uneasiness  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
not  only  counted  the  money  and  inspected  the  vari- 
ous coins  with  great  deliberation,  but  he  had  re- 
tnzned  some  of  them,  requesting  others  in  their 
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place.    With  respect  to  his  appearance,  both  they 
and  Vetter,  who  had  seen  him  in  Mr.  Schmidt's 
office,  agreed  that  he  was  well-dressed  and  had 
.     much  the  air  of  a  country  clergyman. 

This  scanty  informalion  furnished  no  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  assassin.  The  murdered  man 
was  laid  in  his  grave ;  and,  after  causing  much 
terror  and  excitement  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Leipsic  for  a  time,  the  story  sank  into  oblivion,  and 
was  forgotten,  or  at  least  ceased  to  be  talked  of. 

A  year  had  elapsed,  and  the  month  of  February 
had  come  round  again,  when  one  morning  a  rumor 
spread  through  the  city  that  a  fearful  murder  had 
been  committed  on  the  person  of  an  elderly  lady 
of  oroperty  called  Kunhardt,  It  appeared  that 
Madame  Kunhardt  had  sent  out  her  maid  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  fetch  a 
flask  of  wine  from  a  house  hard  by.  The  girl  de- 
clared she  had  not  been  absent  hve  minutes,  and 
that,  on  her  return,  she  was  met  in  the  entrance- 
hall  by  a  clergyman,  who  asked  her  if  she  was 
going  out,  and  whether  she  should  be  long.  She 
told  him  she  was  now  returning ;  whereupon  he 
went  quickly  forth  at  the  street  door.  The  girl 
then  ascending  to  her  mistress,  heard  the  old  lady*s 
voice  crying,  '*  Hanne!  Hanne!"  and  on  entering 
the  apartment,  she  discovered  her  lying  in  one 
corner  of  the  anteroom,  with  her  head  bleeding. 
She  told  the  maid  that  a  stranger,  who  had  brought 
her  that  letter,  pointing  to  one  on  the  floor,  had 
struck  her  down.  On  being  asked  if  she  knew 
him,  she  said  she  had  never  seen  him  before  X6  her 
knowledge.  The  letter,  stained  with  blood,  proved, 
on  exammation^  to  be  addressed  to  Madame  Kun- 
hardt, and  purported  that  she  should  give  the  bearer 
one  Uiousand  dollars.  It  was  dated  Hohendorf, 
24th  January,  1813. 

The  walls  and  the  floor  were  sprinkled  with 
blood,  and  from  one  spot  the  coloring  of  the  wain- 
scot seemed  to  be  rubbed  off. 

A  Dr.  Kunitz,  who  resided  in  the  same  house, 
said  that,  iust  before  he  heard  the  maid  crying  for 
help,  he  had  seen  a  middle-sized  man,  in  a  dark 
frock-coat  and  a  black  cap,  going  out  at  the  street 
door.  His  coat  was  marked  as  if  it  had  been 
rubbed  against  the  wall. 

Of  course  suspicion  fell  upon  this  stranger ;  the 
more  so  as  the  maid  said  that  the  same  gentleman 
had  called  two  days  before,  and  ioquir^  for  her 
mistress,  but  had  gone  away  on  learning  she  was 
engaged  with  company.  The  coachman's  wife 
also,  who  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  had 
^  seen  the  stranger  on  that  occasion,  and  at  his  re- 
quest had  directed  him  to  the  apartments  of 
Madame  Kunhardt.  She  having  ousiness  that 
way  herself,  had  followed  him  up  stairs.  Just, 
however,  as  they  reached  the  door,  Hanne  opened 
it  to  let  in  the  baker,  whereon  the  stranger  turned 
down  stairs  again,  saying  it  was  a  mistake,  and 
went  straight  out  of  the  house. 

Meantime  Madame  Kunhardt  died,  and  the  alarm 
became  very  general :  people  grew  extremely  shy 
of  receivinjr  morning  visitors  ;  and  several  persons 
came  forward  laying  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
already  been  favored  with  the  attentions  of  this 
mysterious  stranger ;  amongst  the  rest,  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Kunitz,  and  a  Demoiselle  Junius,  a  lady  of 
considerable  fortune.  But  on  both  of  these  occa- 
sions circumstances  had  been  adverse  to  the  success 
of  his  object. 

Presently  a  rumor  began  to  circulate  that  the 
maid  had  been  heard  saying  that  she  knew  who  the 
assassin  was,  and  that  he  was  a  clergyman  whom 


she  had  often  seen  whilst  living  in  her  last  place. 

with  a  certain  Dr.  H ;  whereon  being  called 

upon  to  name  him,  she  fixed  upon  a  gentleman, 
who  was  inunediately  arrested  ;  but  on  beiug  con- 
fronted with  him,  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses recognized  him  as  the  person  whose  morning 
visits  had  become  so  notorious.  This  mistake, 
however,  directed  attention  to  another  clergyman, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  her  late  mas- 
ter's house ;  and  Dr.  H remembered  that  a 

friend  of  his,  called  Tinius,  had  slept  at  his  house 
on  the  night  preceding  tlie  murder  of  Madame 
Kunhardt ;  had  gone  out  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  and  had  returned  at  nine,  after  having 
read  the  newspapers,  and  bought  a  book  of  a  per- 
son named  Rau,  which  he  brought  in  with  him. 

Dr.  Tinius  was  a  man  on  whom  no  shadow  of 
suspicion  had  ever  rested.  He  was  a  minister  of 
Posenna,  an  eloquent  and  far-famed  preacher ;  an 
author,  amongst  other  things,  of  his  own  biograr- 
phy ;  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  book  collectors  in  Germany.  His  library 
contained  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  volumes. 

Nevertheless,  strange  as  the  thing  seemed,  sus- 
picion attached  itself  to  Dr.  Tinius ;  but  in  so  deli- 
cate a  matter,  where  the  reputation  of  so  eminent 
a  man  was  concerned,  great  caution  was  felt  to  be 
requisite.  Before  they  ventured  to  accuse  him, 
they  carried  the  maid  Hanne  to  Posenna.  Tinius, 
who  happened  to  be  just  stepping  out  of  his  house, 
turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  her.  She  declared  be 
was  the  man,  and  he  was  forthwith  arrested,  and 
carried  to  prison. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  surprise  of  the  citizens 
of  Leipsic  at  this  discovery,  nor  their  horror  when 
further  investigations  brought  to  light  many  other 
attempted  assassinations,  besides  the  successful 
one  of  Mr.  Schmidt.  When  we  say  brought  to 
Ughi,  we  mean  produced  a  universal  persuasion 
that  the,  till  now,  respected  Dr.  Tinius  was  the 
crimmal ;  for  to  tliis  day,  although  so  many  yean 
have  elapsed  since  these  events  occurred,  they  are 
shrouded  in  an  impenetrable  mystery;  and  Dr. 
Tinius  still  lives,  residing  at  a  place  billed  Zeitx, 
under  surveillance.  Nor  does  there  appear  much 
reason  to  hope  that  the  secret  will  be  cleared  up 
by  a  deathbed  confession,  old  age  having  hitherto 
brought  with  it  no  appearance  of  remorse. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  was  degraded  from 
his  clerical  ofiice,  a  ceremony  which  appears  to  haye 
been  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  and  given 
over  to  the  civil  power  ;  after  which,  by  his  talent 
and  obstinacy,  the  investigation  or  trial  was  spun 
out  nine  years  more. 

The  success  with  which  many  criminals  in  Ger- 
many seem  to  elude  conviction,  frustrate  the  law,  and 
thus  prolong  their  own  lives,  forms  a  very  remark- 
ahle  feature  in  the  criminal  records  of  the  country, 
and  appears  to  indicate  something  extremely  defec- 
tive in  the  judicial  process ;  in  short,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  conviction  seems  quite  extraordinary  ; 
and  we  find  numerous  instances  of  trials  extending 
to  ten  or  more  years,  where  no  shadow  of  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  parties  arraigned. 

Neither,  as  regarded  Dr.  Tinius,  has  any  reason- 
able motive  for  these  extraordinary  assassinations 
been  discovered  :  the  one  most  commonly  suggest- 
ed is  that  which  romance  has  attributed  to  Eugene 
Aram;  namely,  an  inordinate  desire  to  purchase 
books.  Others  believe  him  to  have  been  actuated 
by  a  diabolical  hatred  to  mankind,  more  especially 
to  the  prosperous  portion  of  it. 

He  had  two  wives,  neither  of  whom  lived  happi- 
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}j  with  him  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  persona 
who  declared  that  he  had  always  inspired  them  with 
an  inexplicable  repugnance ;  but  this  feeling  had 
never  been  heard  of  till  afler  the  crime. 

Dr.  Tinius  endeavored  to  prove  an  alibi,  but 
with  very  indifferent  success;  and  it  goes  far  to 
establish  his  guilt,  that  several  letters  were  found 
in  his  house  of  a  like  nature  to  the  one  he  had 
presented  to  Madame  Kunhardt,  and  addressed  to 
various  opulent  people  in  the  city,  evidently  intend- 
ed for  the  same  atrocious  purpose.  A  hammer,  with 
the  handle  shortened,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  car- 
ried in  the  pocket,  was  also  discovered ;  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  wounds  on  Madame  Kunhardt*8 
head  had  been  inflicted  with  such  an  instrument. 

But  amongst  the  most  extraordinary  features  in 
this  affair,  are  the  numerous  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
friends — respectable  men,  generally  clergymen — 
whilst  he  was  in  prison,  and  the  investigation  was 
pending.  Letters,  coolly  requesting  them  to  hide 
this,  destroy  that,  and  swear  the  other,  which, 
Avhilst  they  furnish  the  strongest  proof  of  his  guilt, 
betray  at  the  same  time  either  the  entire  absence 
of  all  moral  perceptions  on  his  own  part,  or  else  a 
conviction  that  these  honorable  men  were  in  that 
condition  themselves.  These  letters  refer  to  ceruia 
matters  connected  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Schmidt, 
as  well  as  that  of  Madame  Kunhardt. 

It  appeared  that  the  first  intimation  he  had  that  he 
was  suspected,  was  from  a  letter  sent  to  Posenna  by 
some  friend,  dated  February  17.  It  informed  him 
of  the  maid-servant*8  deposition  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  were  these  words,  Deleatur  et  igni  tra- 
datur;  a  piece  of  advice  which,  strangely  enough, 
he  neglected  to  follow. 

The  murder  of  Mr.  Schmidt  was  supposed  to  be 
the  first  successful  crime  of  this  bold  assassin; 
though  doubtless  not  the  first  attempted.  And  a 
bold  enterprise  it  certainly  was :  in  broad  daylight, 
in  a  frequented  street  of  a  populous  city,  to  intro- 
duce himself  into  the  office  of  an  afiluent  and  well- 
known  merchant,  and  rob  him  of  his  life  and  his 
money  with  so  much  adroitness,  that  the  people  in 
the  house  heard  no  disturbance  ;  and  with  so  much 
self-Dossession,  that  he  was  able  immediately  after- 
war«ls  to  present  himself  at  a  banking-house  and  not 
only  coolly  demand  cash  for  the  stolen  bills,  but 
count  the  money  and  select  his  coin  with  a  degree 
of  deliberation  and  repose  of  manner  that  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  disarm  suspicion,  had  any 
existed. 

He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
quite  so  much  at  his  ease  after  the  murder  of 
Madame  Kunhardt.  Circumstances  there  had  been 
less  favorable  ;  and  if  booty  were  his  object,  he  had 
been  disappointed.  The  maid  Hanne,  to  whom  he 
spoke  in  the  hall,  asserted   that  he  looked,  very 

pale ;  as  did  also  the  cook  at  Dr.  H *8.     She 

said  that  when  he  returned  home  that  morning  his 
face  was  ashy  white,  and  his  step  unsteady ;  and 
tliat  when  he  entered  the  parlor,  he  stood  for  some 
minutes  with  his  hand,  which  visibly  shook,  resting 
on  the  Bible.  She  had  remarked  the  same  symp- 
toms of  agitation  at  table  whilst  he  laughed  and 
joked,  and  exerted  himself  to  appear  cheerful  and 
disengaged ;  and  although,  during  his  several  ex- 
aminations, the  system  of  obstinate  denial  he  had 
adopted  was  never  shaken,  yet  there  were  moments 
wherein  he  betrayed  an  irrepressible  confusion,  which 
he  endeavored  to  mask  by  a  violent  fit  of  yawning. 

Whilst  in  confinement,  he  occupied  himself 
chiefly  in  writing  and  corresponding  with  his  ac- 
(^uaintance.     When  he  was  released  under  surve'il- 


lanee,  his  foroier  oongiegation,  disliking  to  receive 
him  amongst  them,  subscribed  a  sufikient  sum  to 
provide  him  with  a  domicile  elsewhere. 

He  is  described  as  a  middle-sized  man,  of  pale 
complexion,  and  black  hair,  which  he  wore  combed 
straight  down  on  each  side  of  his  bead.  He  was 
generally  wrapt  in  a  blue  cloak  ;  and  thus  he  went 
about  paying  these  fearful  morning  visits,  with  hit 
mysterious  snuff-box  and  deadly  hammer  ia  his 
pocket,  biding  his  opportunity. 
^  The  following  remarkable  passage  was  found  in 
his  autobiography,  written  yrevtous  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events  above  narrated.  **  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  customary  to  publish  the  histories  and 
motives  of  living  persons,  is  sufficient  to  exonerate 
me  for  having  omhted  to  treat  openly  on  these  sub- 
jects. The  picture  which  I  now  paint  is  for  po»- 
terity.  The  colors  will  remain  unfaded,  and  the 
drawing  correct.  Many  men's  thoughts  have  been 
laid  open  to  me,  and  their  words  and  deeds  have 
pronounced  judgment  upon  them ;  and  be  it  longer 
or  shorter,  we  shall  one  day  stand  before  the  great 
Judge,  where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  re- 
vealed, and  all  that  is  hid  in  darkness  be  brought  tti 
light.  ]f  eantime,  I  wait  my  justification  in  patience, 
being  so  accustomed  to  calumny,  that  it  has  ceased 
to  affect  me — especially  since  1  observe  that  it  is 
not  my  honor,  but  their  own,  that  my  enemies 
injure.  To  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake  is  pleas- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  I  will  hold  fast 
the  truth  that  is  in  Jesus,  fight  the  battles  of  ray 
God  unto  the  death,  and  rest  my  hopes  on  the  prem- 
ise of  the  dying  saint — ^^  So,  ray  son,  shall  ti^e 
Lordfight  for  thee.'" 


From  Chambttra'  JourmL 

EXPLOITS  OF  ONB  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

Thosk  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
galhmt,  rash,  and  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
rising,  may  remember  that  his  pretensions  to  the 
British  throne  were  founded  on  his  birth ;  and  that 
he  was  the  natural  son  of  King  Charles  II.  by  Miss 
Lucy  Walters  of  Haversford,  having  been  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1649,  under  the  name  of  Crofi[\s.  He 
came  to  England  in  1662,  and  was  created  Duke 
of  Orkney,  and  on  the  7th  February,  1663,  Baron 
of  Tindale,  Earl  of  Doncaster,  and  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. Having  retired  to  Holland  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  then  at  variance  with 
the  court,  he  made  his  hostile  invasion  of  England 
on  the  accession  of  King  James,  and  was  proclaimed 
king.  His  army,  consisting  of  about  5000  horse 
and  foot,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Faversham. 
The  duke  was  arrested,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  on  the  15th  July,  1685.  His  wife» 
the  Duchess  of  Buocleuch,  was  still  alive ;  but  the 
duke,  alleging  that  this  marriage  had  been  forced 
on  him  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  before  he 
was  capable  of  making  a  proper  choice,  had,  in  his 
mature  age,  contracted  another  alliance  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria  Wentworth,  Baronness  of  Nettlestead, 
and  avowed  that  he  considered  her  as  his  lawful 
wife  before  God  and  man.  Before  his  execution, 
the  duke  was,  however,  refused  the  sacrament  by 
Drs.  Tennison  and  Hooper,  unless  he  should  con* 
fees  the  sin  and  adultery  in  which  he  had  lived  with 
the  Lady  Wentworth.  B^  her  he  had  a  son,  who 
was  deprived  of  all  inhentance,  as  being  illegiti- 
mate ;  out  being  conveyed  to  Paris  by  a  Colonel 
Smyth,  an  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  this 
child  was  by  him  educated,  and  left  heir  to  his  for- 
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tone.  This  son  was  Colonel  Wentwoith  Smyth, 
who  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Stuart  cause  in  1715 
and  in  1745 ;  a  few  years  after  which,  when  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  he  was  beset  on  a  bridge  in 
the  Highlands  of  ScoUand  by  three  soldiers  of  the 
royalist  army,  in  the  expectation  of  reward,  and  in 
the  desperate  struggle  that  ensued,  he  fell  over  the 
parapet,  and  was  drowned  along  with  two  of  them. 

This  Colonel  Wentworth  Smyth  left  a  son,  Fer- 
dinand, then  only  in  his  sixth  year,  by  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Su:  Robert  Needham,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  same  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  she  had 
died,  however,  three  years  before,  and  'Ferdinand 
SmjTth  Stuart  remained  an  orphan.  His  double 
affinity  to  the  Stuarts  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
striking  likeness  which,  in  after  years,  he  bore  to 
all  the  portraits  of  Charles  H.  His  life  of  strange 
vicissitude  still  more  strongly  marks  his  participa- 
tion in  the  doom  of  that  fated  house. 

Reared  amidst  the  Grampian  Hills  at  a  period 
when  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  spoke  iLrse  or 
Gaelic,  and  called  the  Lowland  dialect  Sassenach 
or  Saxon,  Ferdinand  Smyth  Stuart  included  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language  amidst  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  education  bestowed  upon  him.  Removed  to 
Aberdeen,  he  studied  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Greg- 
ory, whom  he  always  emphatically  described  as  "  a 
blessing  sent  from  heaven  to  serve  mankind,"  and 
as  **  an  honor  to  human  nature."  Stimulated  by  a 
wish  to  behold  the  polar  regions,  he  made  his  first 
professional  essay  as  surgeon  to  a  Greenland  whaler, 
and  was  highly  gratified  by  the  experiment.  In 
the  spirit  of  adventure  he  next  made  a  voyage  to 
America,  passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  back 
settlements  amongst  the  Indians,  and  finally  settling 
down  in  Maryland,  became  a  considerable  proprie- 
tor of  lands  in  Virginia,  and  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
most  delightful  seats  on  the  picturesque  banks  of 
the  Potomac.  He  here  exercised  successfully  the 
combined  occupations  of  a  planter  and  a  physician, 
until  the  occurrence  of  the  dispute  betwixt  the  colo- 
ny and  the  mother  country,  when,  espousing  the 
home  cause,  his  residence  soon  became  both  un- 
pleasant and  dangerous.  Dr.  Stuart  thereupon 
abandoned  hisprofession,  and  in  1774  became  cap- 
tain in  the  Western  Virginia  regiment,  in  which 
capacity  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  a 
severe  action  with  the  Indians.  Signalized,  how- 
ever, as  almost  the  only  loyalist  for  three  counties 
uound  him,  he  was,  in  October,  1775,  compelled  to 
abandon  his  home,  his  family,  and  fortune.  He 
reached  the  nearest  British  post,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  his  residence,  after  encountering 
mnnerous  dangers,  and  was  appointed  captain  in 
the  Queen *s  Royal  Regiment  of  Rangers.  Being 
ordered  on  a  most  important  and  perOous  expedi- 
tion, he  succeeded  in  conducting  the  enterprise 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  perfect  safety  ;  but  on 
the  day  after  he  had  relinquished  his  charge,  was 
captured  and  placed  in  strict  confinement. 

At  the  peril  of  his  life,  he  escaped  from  a  guard 
of  fifty  men  on  the  30th  of  December,  and  travelled 
three  hundred  miles  on  foot  over  the  extensive  and 
almost  inaccessible  range  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, amidst  the  rigors  of  winter,  nearly  destitute 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  environed  by  unparalleled 
dangers  and  hardships.  When  almost  beyond  the 
leach  of  danger,  he  was,  after  all,  recaptured  and 
dragged  seven  hundred  miles,  fast  bound  with 
oords,  to  be  imprisoned  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
wmSereA  eighteen  months'  captivity,  on  bread  and 
water,  in  irons,  in  a  dungeon.    His  sufferings  were 


cruelly  enhanced  by  his  being  forced  to  march  a 
bunded  and  fifty  miles  in  irons,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  covered  with  blood,  occasioned  by  the 
irons  and  by  broken  blisters,  in  the  rear  of  the  Con- 
gress when  it  fled  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 
Being  unable  to  proceed  further,  he  was  thrown 
into  Sie  hold  of  a  privateer,  upon  the  ballast,  which 
consisted  of  pig-iron  and  stones,  and  kept  for  three 
days  and  nights  without  clothes  or 'food,  and  still  in 
irons,  the  snow  failing  fast  through  the  hatches. 
But  again  efl!ecting  his  escape,  he  encountered  a 
fourth  series  of  dangers  and  hardships  in  passing 
two  hundred  miles  by  water  down  the  great  bay  of 
Chesapeake,  and  more  than  three  hundred  miles  by 
land,  through  a  hostile  country,  where  he  was  weU 
known,  while  a  high  reward  was  oflered  for  his 
seizure.  At  length  he  reached  the  Preston,  twen- 
ty-one miles  off  at  sea,  in  a  canoe,  after  being 
tossed  about  all  night  in  a  storm.  His  ardent  zeal 
and  loyalty  at  this  time  induced  him  to  decline  a 
very  handsome  gratuity  offered  him,  in  money,  by 
Sir  William  Howe,  commander-in-chief  <of  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York.  After  do- 
ing duty  for  some  time  as  captain  in  the  Loyal 
American  Regiment,  and  also  in  the  afterw^s 
celebrated  42d  or  Royal  Highland  Regiment,  Dr. 
Stuart,  besides  a  corps  of  forty-five  men  in  the  for- 
mer regiment,  raised  a  chosen  corps  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  men,  at  a  very  great  expense,  and 
this  body  he  commanded,  engaged  m  the  most  ac- 
tive service,  until,  of  his  own  choice,  he  was 
attached  with  all  his  men  to  the  Queen *s  Rangers. 
High  and  flattering  commissions  proffered  to  Stuart 
during  this  period  of  service  by  the  Americans  were 
refused.  Indeed,  his  loyalty  of  spirit  was  from  the 
first  invincible.  Before  quitting  his  own  house,  he 
defended  it  against  a  superior  force,  till  one  of 
his  servants  was  killed  and  himself  dangerously 
wounded.  Even  while  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
he  exerted  his  influence  successfully  in  preventing 
numbers  of  British  prisoners  from  entering  the 
American  army ;  and,  during  his  escape,  preserved, 
by  his  advice  and  influence,  as  many  as  one  thou- 
sand families  of  loyalists  from  utter  destruction.  In 
the  Danbnry  expedition,  aided  by  only  ten  men,  he 
repnlsed  and  drove  back,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
a  hundred  and  more  of  the  enemy  who  had  greatly 
harassed  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  leaving  nine- 
teen dead  on  the  field.  At  the  capture  of  Philadel- 
phia he  discovered  eighteen  serviceable  pieces  of 
cannon  concealed  in  the  Delaware;  and  being 
attacked  by  a  force  numbering  six  times  his  own, 
while  serving  as  a  detachment  covering  the  wood- 
cutters near  Derby,  he  not  only  repulsed  them,  but 
killed  more  of  the  enemy  than  the  whole  number 
of  his  own  detachment.  In  the  action  of  Edgehill 
he  particularly  distinguished  himself  against  Mor- 
gan s  riflemen,  the  very  best  troops  of  the  enemy, 
pursuing  them  to  the  abattis  of  Washington's  camp. 
To  effect  the  capture  of  a  partisan  oflicer,  he  passed, 
on  one  occasion,  into  the  country  beyond  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  enemy  in  force,  and  accom- 
plished his  purpose  at  noonday.  In  the  battle  of 
Crooked  Billet,  1st  May,  1778,  with  only  sixty-five 
oflicers  and  men  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  he  totally 
routed  nine  hundred  of  the  enemy,  leaving  two  hun- 
dred dead  on  the  field,  and  taking  sixty-seven  pris- 
oners, with  wagons,  baggage,  &c.  At  Croswick's 
Creek,  exasperated  by  seeing  Captain  Stephenson 
shot  at  his  side,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  twenty-five 
hundred  strong,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  with 
only  eighty  men,  drove  them  from  the  bridge,  which 
they  had  fortified,  and  secured  tlie  safe  pnesage  of 
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the  British  andy.  At  the  battle  of  Freehold  he  fur- 
nished OS  signal  a  proof  of  his  resolution  and  bravery. 
After  the  regiment,  which  was  only  three  hundred 
and  iifly  strong,  had  for  two  whole  aours  sustained, 
alone  and  unsupported,  the  attacks  of  iiYe  thousand 
of  the  enemy  under  General  Lee,  Stuart,  with 
eighty  men  as  a  forlorn  hope,  was.  directed  to  su»- 
tain  the  attack  of  the  enemy's  whole  column,  with 
a  view  to  cover  and  secure  the  retreat  of  the  rest 
of  the  detachment.  Not  only  did  he  withstand  the 
enemy  in  a  narrow  pass  in  which  he  had  posted  his 
men,  but,  after  a  \oa^  and  severe  conflict,  repulsed 
them.  Nay,  more ;  m  the  evening  of  the  very  same 
day,  being  again  detached  in  command  of  two  com- 
panies of  men,  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  some 
troops  who  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  a 
very  superior  force,  Stuart,  after  accomplishing  this 
piece  of  service,  contrived  also  to  kill  five  and  cap- 
ture twenty-seven  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  an 
ambuscade. 

These  exploits,  were  they  not  well-authenticated 
by  statements  published  both  in  this  country  and 
America  prior  to  the  year  1815,  might  savor  some- 
what of  the  style  of  Baron  Munchausen.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  while  Stuart  actually  put  in 
claims  to  indemnification  for  65,000  acres  of  land, 
and  other  losses  valued  at  JC244,346,  his  services 
were  at  one  time  so  far  acknowledged,  that  a  pen- 
sion of  JC300,  afterwards  withdrawn,  was  granted 
him.  He  seems  to  have  irritated,  by  expressions 
of  contempt,  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  claims  of  the  royalists,  with  whose  pro- 
ceedings he  affected  to  make  no  secret  of  his 
disgust,  and  thus  occasioned  the  withdrawal  of  his 
p3nsion ;  nor  was  any  adequate  compensation  ever 
substituted. 

Balked  in  hb  expectations  of  reward,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in  Jamaica,  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  profession,  and  for  that  purpose  embarked 
with  his  &mily  on  the  26th  September,  1785.  Mid- 
fortune,  the  doom  of  his  race,  again,  however, 
tracked  his  footsteps :  within  sixteen  days  afler  his 
arrival,  a  tremendous  hurricane  destroyed  all  his 
property ;  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
and  obliged  to  return  in  the  greatest  distress.  To 
crown  this  succession  of  calamities,  he  was,  on  his 
arrival  in  England,  arrested  on  a  false  process  at 
Plymouth,  thrown  into  St.  Thomas'  Ward,  the 
prison  for  debtors  for  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
there  subjected  to  a  course  of  ill-treatment.  Having 
set  forth  his  case  in  a  memorial  to  the  king,  presented 
at  his  majesty's  first  levee  in  DecemW,  1792,  it 
was  most  graciously  received.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  officially  requested  by  General  Delancey 
to  present  another  memorial  to  the  treasury.  But 
after  doing  so,  and  waiting  several  months  for  a 
reply,  he  found  that  his  memorial  had  never  been 
laid  before  the  Board.  It  was  lost!  Under  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  he  at  this  juncture  accepted 
the  situation  of  assistant  barrack-master  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, upon  an  assurance,  from  very  high  author- 
ity, that  his  claims  on  government,  so  far  from  being 
weakened,  would  be  strengthened  thereby.  Mis- 
chance did  not  forsake  him  even  in  this  humble 
capacity.  In  Admiral  Christian's  fleet  he  waa 
wrecked  not  seldomer  than  three  times  in  his  voy- 
age out  in  1795  and  1796,  when  above  five  thousand 
men  perished,  and  not  one  sixth  of  four  hundred 
sail  returned  to  England.  He  was  afterwards  at 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  at  Martinique,  and  in  St. 
Domingo  at  a  period  when  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred British  soldiers,  and  as  many  seamen,  were 
carried  off  in  five  weeks  by  the  yellow  fever. 


Though  not  attached  to  the  medical  staff  at  the 
time.  Dr.  Stuart  applied  himself  to  discover  a  means 
of  alleviating  or  curing  this  dreadful  disorder,  and 
found  out  a  remedy  which  perfectly  accords  with 
the  views  of  modern  medical  science.  The  disease 
is  merely  a  bilious  fever,  with  the  bile  rendered 
acrid  and  corrosive  by  the  extreme  heat.  Dr. 
Stuart's  cure  consequently  consisted  of  five  grains 
tartarized  antimony  and  one  table-spoonful  of  soft 
sugar,  dissolved  in  fifteen  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling 
water,  of  which  one  is  to  be  taken  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  it  has  operated  three  distinct 
times,  when  an  immense  quantity  of  acrid  thick 
viscid  bile  is  evacuated,  and  the  patient  immediately 
relieved :  toast  and  water,  with  nitre,  is  to  be  used 
for  constant  drink,  and  one  ounce  of  Glauber  salts 
taken  in  it  on  the  second  or  tliird  day  after.  This 
treatment,  along  with  bark  in  port  wine  during  con- 
valescence, completed  the  recovery.*  Dr.  Stuart's 
reputation  as  a  physician  was  not  confined  to  this 
cure ;  for,  about  the  year  17^7,  he  discovered  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark  in  the  produce  of  this 
country,  so  that  ague  and  scurvy  might  be  counter- 
acted by  a  remedy  at  one  fourth  the  cost  of  bark, 
ocourring  abundantly  at  home. 

In  1803,  Stuart  was  appointed  barrack-master  of 
Billerica,  when,  the  barrack  erections  being  ruin- 
ous, some  insubordinate  militia,  instigated  by  their 
commanding  officer,  assaulted  him  as  the  cause  of 
the  wretch^ness  of  the  accommodations,  and  beat 
out  six  of  his  teeth  ;  for  which  he  prosecuted  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  expense  of  jClOO  to  him- 
self, although  the  officer  was  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  He  was  latterly 
barrack-master  at  Landguard  Port ;  an  unhealthy 
situation,  where  he  lost  a  daughter  in  April,  1813, 
and  a  son  in  February  following.  Finding  the  health 
of  his  other  children  likewise  in  danger,  he  solicited 
a  chango  of  barracks.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he 
retired  from  the  public  service,  and  setUed  in  Lon- 
don, in  Vernon  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square,  where 
an  accident  occurred,  20th  Deoember,  1814,  which 
consummated  the  fate  of  one  of  the  nearest  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  The  carriage 
of  a  Mrs.  Kelley,  who  was  described  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  DoUand,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  came 
unexpectedly  upon  the  unfortunate  man,  by  suddenly 
turning  the  comer  of  Southampton  Street.  He 
was  unable  to  escape  in  time,  and  being  knocked 
down  by  the  pole,  was  trampled  upon  by  3ie  horses. 
This  occurred  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his 
own  residence,  to  which  he  was  conyeyed  alive ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  most  anxious  care  and  attention, 
he  expired  on  the  28th  of  Deoember,  in  the  sixty- 
sevenUi  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  an  ami- 
able hot  destitute  widow,  two  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter ;  and  Uiis  Just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized bv  his  mends,  and  might  have  succeeded  m 
establishing  himself  as  a  physician  in  the  metropolis. 

We  have  not  yet  spoken  of  Dr.  Stuart's  literary 
abilities.    He  had,  however,  some  pretensions  to 

*  Medical  men  acquainted  with  the  ]^ellow  fever  of  tbe 
tropics,  and  with  the  iatertropical  vanations  of  cUroste, 
have  observed  in  our  own  country,  daring  the  Uypast  sea- 
son, a  certain  modification  both  of  the  disease  and  its 
cause.  We  had,  up  to  July,  the  intense  heat  at  high  tem- 
peratures of  the  West  India  islands,  succeeded  thereafter 
oy  the  rainy  or  wet  season,  generating  the  m^aria  that 
has  subsequeutly  prevailed,  and  giving  rise  to  the  great 
prevalence  of  bowel  complaint,  dysentery,  and  bilious 
lever  of  a  rcmillenl  character,  accompanied  even  by  the 
yellow  tioffe  of  the  skin,  and  as  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  yellow  fever  as  in  these  latitudes  we  could  reasonably 
expect. 
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the  name  of  an  author,  having  published  in  Amer- 
ica, two  volumes  of  travels  under  the  name  of 
Smj'th.  Under  the  signatures  of  "  Simplex"  and 
"  F.  S.  S."  he  published  six  elegies,  called  "  Des- 
tiny and  Fortitude,"  some  poems,  and  many  papere, 
several  of  which  appeared,  in  the  Monthly  Maga- 
sine.  He  had  also  announced  his  own  memoirs,  of 
the  interest  necessarily  attaching  to  which  some 
faint  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  perusal  of  this 
hasty  sketch  ;  and  along  with  them  a  "  Grenealogi- 
cal  Chart  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Stuart,  the  most  Ancient  and  Illustrious  in  the 
World  during  a  period  of  Two  Thousand  Years." 
The  strange  vicissitudes  of  such  a  life  as  Stu- 
art's, operating  on  a  poetical  temperament,  engen- 
dered that  morbid  superstition  which  seems  more  or 
less  to  have  haunted  the  minds  of  every  member  of 
the  Stuart  race.  Amongst  his  other  productions, 
there  is  a  long  poem  on  the  fate  of  this  family, 
characterized  by  an  excess  of  such  feeling. 
Amongst  their  disasters  he  recounts  the  bloody  fate 
of  Queen  Mary ;  and  even  Damley  (also  a  Stuart) 
is  included  in  the  fatal  category,  as  well  as  his 
father  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  then  adverts  to  the 
death  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  that  of  the 
queen  of  Bohemia,  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
and  to  the  death  of  Charles  H.  (which  he  supposes 
to  have  been  effected  by  poison  ;)  to  the  execution 
of  Monmouth,  and  to  the  speedy  death,  from  grief, 
of  the  Lady  Wentworth ;  with  the  fate  of  his  own 
father,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  own  peculiar  lot. 
He  asserts  at  once  the  honor  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Stuarts  in  the  following  lines,  which  may  be  reck- 
oned a  curiosity  of  literature ; — 

Dominion,  high  command,  and  splendor  gone , 
Glory,  and  wealth,  and  crowns  and  sceptres  fled ; 


Our  race  lepioaehed  for  adverse  ftte  alone, 
Although  our  lives  with  honor  we  have  led. 

That  Stuarts  sought  for  arbitrary  rule- 
Perish  the  thought !  as  false  as  ill-designed; 

Excepting  bigot  James,  religion's  tool. 
Whose  sanguinary  zeal  debased  his  nund. 

Too  brave,  tod  well-informed  for  such  a  part, 
Strong  were  their  talents  as  their  judgments 
sound — 

Pure  amor  palrm  possessed  each  heart ; 
Their  native  land  their  true  affections  found. 

But  sycophants  in  every  age  abound ; 

Time-serving  reptiles,  cringin|r,  mean,  and  base, 
That  scandal's  brazen  trump  dehght  to  sound, 

For  hire  against  their  native  royal  race. 

A  race  marked  out  to  bear  the  storms  of  fate. 
Through  ages  thus  oppressed  by  her  to  groan. 

Crushed  by  hard  fortune *s  overpowering  weight, 
'T  is  mine  with  them  to  join  my  mournful  moan. 

'Midst  sylvan  wrecks,  like  one  tree  lefl,  I  sttod 
To  storms  exposed,  by  furious  tempests  torn, 

And  branches  broken  by  each  [lassing  hand. 
Distressed,  oppressed,  unheeded,  and  forlon. 

The  critic  might  not  say  that  a  long  poem,  of 
which  these  are  a  few  of  the  best  stanzas,  displayed 
much  beyond  the  mechanism  of  verse.  Yet,  as  the 
undoubted  production  of  a  man  whose  descent  is 
linked,  although  by  illegitimate  ties,  directly  with 
the  sovereign  race  of  our  native  land — as  emanating 
from  one  who  conceived  himself  struggliilg  under 
their  doom,  and  even  composed  the  verses  in  ques- 
tion under  the  inspiration  of  that  superstition — they 
are  fraught  with  an  interest  beyond  their  intrinsic 
merits. 


FEMALE  INDUSTRY  IN  IRELAND. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  want  of 
employment  in  Ireland,  that  a  few  words  concerning 
the  industry  of  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the 
population — the  women — ^may  not  be  unacceptable. 
An  Irish  wife  of  the  humbler  classes  is  usually 
known  to  the  traveller  in  the  provinces  as  a  desolate- 
looking  slattern,  with  a  troop  of  dirty  and  idle  chil- 
dren at  her  heels ;  but  if  he  will  only  take  time  to 
go  beyond  the  external  phenomena  of  the  road-side, 
m  various  cases,  we  can  assure  him,  be  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a  picture  of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
cheaper  sorts  of  blonde  lace  sold  in  England  are  the 
production  of  Ireland;  and  not  only  do  the  plain 
jFrench  cambric  handkerchiefs  come  in  great  part 
from  the  looms  of  the  latter  country,  but  much  of 
the  embroidery 'on  the  expensive  descriptions  of 
these  articles  is  executed  in  the  huts  of  the  Irish 
villagers,  or  in  the  garrets  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacture  of  an  imitation  of  point  lace, 
commenced  in  the  county  Limerick,  as  presenting 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  philanthropist,  as 
well  as  of  imitation  to  the  landed  gentry.  A  benev- 
olent lady  at  Currah  Chase,  by  way  of  providing 
employment  for  the  poor  girls  of  her  neighborhood 
at  diose  times  when  they  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
house  or  the  field,  has  established  a  lace  school 
in  one  of  the  lodges  of  her  own  park.  In  fine 
weather  the  young  women  take  out  their  work,  and 
and  sit  under  the  trees ;  and  thus  seem  to  convert  a 
business  into  an  amusement  peculiarly  fitted  for 
their  sex.  But  it  is  really  a  business  of  considerable 
importance  both  to  themselves  and  their  families. 


It  interferes  with  no  duty,  and  with  no  task;  it 
merely  fiUs  up  time  that  would  otherwise  be  vacant 
or  misemployed ;  and  it  enables  them  not  only  to 
dress  as  neatly  as  English  girls  of  the  same  station, 
but  to  provide  their  huts  with  food  at  that  unhappy 
period  of  the  year  when,  even  in  ordinary  seasons, 
the  Irish  peasant  has  little  else  to  live  on  than  his 
hopes  of  the  ripening  crop  of  potatoes. 

The  lace  is  sewed  upon  muslin  or  net,  and  after- 
wards cut  out ;  and  so  expert  have  the  girls  become, 
that  the  second  prize  for  needlework  was  adjudged 
to  one  of  their  specimens  at  the  Royal  Irish  Agri- 
cultural Improvement  Society's  show  at  Limerick. 
As  a  higher  honor  still,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  queen  of  the  Belgians — the  queen  of  point  lace 
— during  her  late  visit  to  England,  selected  from 
the  stock  of  a  London  lace-seller  a  shawl  worked 
at  the  Currah  Chase  school. 

When  we  say  that  the  average  number  of  work- 
girls  here  is  only  thirty,  and  that  the  proprietress 
shows  no  disposition  to  enhance  either  prices  or 
wages,  but  appears  resolved  to  continue  the  little 
manufactory  on  its  original  plan,  as  a  mere  resource 
against  idleness,  and  its  concomitant  want,  we  shall 
not  be  supposed  to  have  any  wish  to  exaggerate  its 
importance  as  a  branch  of  the  national  mdustry. 
We  would  merely  hold  it  up  as  an  example  and 
encouragement  to  the  good  and  gentle  of  the  Irish 
ladies.  There  are  many  other  emplojrments  for 
which  their  sex  is  fit.  There  are  many  which, 
from  their  nature,  will  long  escape  the  rivalry  of 
machinery.  We  have  seen  in  Russia,  for  instance, 
the  richest  specimens  of  embroidery  on  velvet,  exe- 
cuted in  the  huts  of  the  peasantry,  and  competing 
Buocessfully  in  the  market  with  the  productions  of 
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the  town  manofactories.  But  even  in  lace  alone 
much  more  might  be  done  in  Ireland  than  there 
18  at  present ;  and  the  materials  are  so  cheap,  that 
iny  benevolent  person,  with  ever  so  bare  an  ind&- 
pendence,  might  establish  a  Currah  Chase  school. 
The  good  efiected  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
rewara  ;  but  in  the  instance  we  have  now  brought 
to  notice,  the  kind  lad  v  of  the  Chase  has  received  a 
token  of  gratitude  which  must  have  touched  her 
heart  and  filled  her  eyes.  The  poor  girls,  by 
working  at  extra  hours,  and  lavishing  all  meir  skill 
upon  tho^task,  produced  a  dief-d'ceuvre  in  point 
lace,  and  presented  it  as  a  giit  to  their  benefac- 
tress. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  several  of  the  continental 
countries  the  manufacture  of  thread  lace  is  an  unfail- 
ing resource  for  the  women ;  and  in  Normandy, 
more  especially,  we  have  been  both  surprised  and 
amused  by  a  peep  into  the  workshop  of  the  hamlet. 
The  business  is  usually  carried  on  during  the  night, 
for  in  the  daytime  the  stout  Norman  lasses  work  like 
men  or  horsss  in  the  field ;  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing is  the  cow-house,  where  the  sweet  breatluof  the 
"  milky  mothers"  keeps  them  warm.  They  have 
all,  besides,  their  own  chaufiTerettes,  (little  boxes 
pierced  with  holes,  and  enclosing  a  pan  of  live  cin- 
ders,) on  which  they  rest  their  feet  as  they  sit 
around  a  little  round  table.  This  table  has  but  one 
lamp  for  the  whole  circle;  but  each  is  provided 
with  a  white  glass  bottle  filled  with  clear  water, 
which  refiects  the  light  upon  her  work  as  well  as 
if  slie  had  one  to  her  own  share.  *0h  the  joyous 
laugh  !  oh  the  buoyant  song !  oh  the  wild  railleries 
that  fill  the  midnight  cow-house !  till,  tired  at  len^h 
both  of  work  and  merriment,  the  light-hearted  ffirls 
withdraw  to  their  huts  and  their  beds,  from  which 
the  sun  is  to  rouse  them  in  a  few  hours  to  another 
course  of  toil  and  enjoyment. — Cfutmbers^  Journal, 
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Scene — The  other  world, 

Cobbett.  Oh!  There  yon  are,  Sir  Walter.  Come, 
shake  hands.  My  crow's  plucked  at  last.  I  will 
speak  to  you,  now. 

Raleigh.  And  right  welcome,  Master  Cobbett.  You 
have  b<^n  wont  hitherto  to  use  scurvy  language  of 
me ;  why,  I  know  not ;  and  civilities  have  been 
scant  between  us.  I  rejoice  to  think  they  shall  be 
frequent  henceforth. 

Cobbett.  Yes,  yes.  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  you.  Don't  look  so  black : 
hut  it  was  you  colonized  Virginia,  and  introdnoea 
into  Ireland  that  vile,  watery,  rotgut  thing,  the  potato. 

Raleigh.  Nay,  these  be  strange  reasons  for  sulky 
looks.  Did  I  not,  by  the  one  act,  add  to  our  empire 
a  fair  territory,  fertile  in  all  manner  of  grain,  well- 
watered,  and,  fis  Master  Hariot  doth  still  opine,  rich 
m  the  precious  metals ;  and,  by  the  other,  bring  into 
our  Britain  a  delicate  fruit,  right  flavorous  and 
wholesome  for  confections  and  sweetmeats  ? 

Cobbftt.  Fiddle-de-diddle ! 

Raleijh.  Truly  yon  trouble  me  much,  Master  Cob< 
bett.  But  why  your  wrath  against  that  wholesome 
root,  the  openawk,  as  the  savages  called  it,  but  which 
we  named  af\er  the  Spaniard,  '< potato?** 

Cobbett.  Wholesome  root !  Don't  pat  me  in  a  pas- 
sion. Do  you  know  that  your  precious  <<  wholesome 
root"  has  become  the  food  of  two  thirds  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  ?  It  is  pigs'  meat,  and  has  made 

r'gs  of  the  poor  people  who  use  it.  I  did  what  I  could, 
told  all  sensible  Englishmen,  those  who  took  in  mv 
Begister,  what  it  would  come  to.  It 's  true  I  did  n^t 
nse  the  gallipot  phrases  that  these  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bodge  doctorsi  in  their  black  gowns  and  conjuring 
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caps,  have  dosed  people  with  till  their  stomachs  might 
have  tamed  at  the  gibberish  if  not  at  the  thin^  itself 
— your  precious  potato  I  mean.  I  did  n't  wnte  sudi ' 
nonsensical  words  as  your  sotanumsj  and  tvberSf  and 
albwnen,  Biidprotein,  and  Jibrine ;  but  I  said,  in  plain 
Hampshire  English,  that  potatoes  were  rubbish,  that 
living  on  them  would  turn  our  apple-cheeked,  big- 
bonra  farming  men  and  women  into  windy,  herring- 
gutted,  lantern-jawed  sneaks !  I  said  it,  and  it  has 
oome  to  pass. 

Raleigh.  But  I  looked  not  on  them  save  as  a  thing 
good  for  confections,  to  be  baked  in  pies,  as  quinces 
and  such  fruit ;  and  though  you  speak  but  scurvily  of 
them,  let  me  tell  you  that  they  be  marvellous  refresh- 
ing and  pleasant,  eaten  sopped  in  wine,  which  doth 
take  ofi*  a  coldness  belonging  to  them  when  raw. 
Nay,  they  may,  to  give  them  a  belter  grace,  be 
stewed  with  prunes. 

Cobbett.  What  is  the  man  talking  of?  I  spoke 
about  potatoes,  and  not  apples.  I  tell  you,  people 
have  sunk  and  sunk  since  potatoes  were  nrst  planted 
in  Lancashire  in  1720.  And  now,  instead  of  good 
wheaten  bread  and  wholesome  streaky  bacon,  they 
taste  nothing  but  your  cursed  root  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  But  the  mischief's  done,  and  at  an  end. 
The  potatoes  are  ruined,  stock  and  seed!  1  won't 
tell  you  in  the  outlandibh  gallimaufry  what  has  done 
it ;  but  it 's  done,  and  my  corn,  Cobbett's  corn,  Indian 
corn — 

Raleigh.  I  know  it  well.  Lane  brought  me  sun- 
dry plants  thereof  from  the  colony,  which  I  planted 
side  by  side  with  my  first  potatoes,  in  my  garden  at 
Yooghall,  in  Ireland. 

Cobbett.  Did  you?  Well  then,  I  almost  forgive 
you  the  potatoes.  Bat  my  corn  is  coming  over  by 
ship-loans,  to  drive  the  beggarly,  watery,  waxy  potato 
out  of  the  fields,  where,  please  the  pigs,  they  '11  never 
be  seen  again ;  or,  if  seen,  it  will  be  only  to  please  the 
pigB — for  the  laborers  won't  touch  'em  when  they 
learn  what's  good  for  them.  So,  here  's  my  hand| 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  I  forgive  y^ou  the  potatoes. 

Raleigh.  Ah!  Master  Cobbett, 't  is  a  strange  world, 
and  a  changeful ! 

Cobbett,  Yes — in  the  matter  of  potatoes.  But  for 
the  rest  I  fancy  it  remains  much  the  same,  placemen 
and  pensioners  scrambling  for  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  silencing  honest  men,  still,  I  '11  be  bound ;  and 
your  Johnny  Bowleses  still  talking  about  the  **  glo- 
rious constitution;"  and  your  fine  gentlemen  still 
giving  themselves  puppy-dog  airs ;  and  a  wash  of 
learned  languages  still  running  out  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  But  they  have  n't  a  Political  Register  to 
tell  them  what  asses  they  are.  That 's  a  change  for 
the  worse,  to  be  sure.  However,  the  potato  blight 
almost  reconciles  me  even  to  that.  How  I  wish 
they  'd  give  us  ghosts  leave  to  visit  the  folks  up  yon- 
der !  I  should  think  Westminster  would  invite  me 
to  a  public  dinner,  at  which  not  a  potato  should  make 
its  appearance. 

Raleigh.  And  Westminster  Abbey  perchance  af- 
ford me  a  monument.    Farewell,  Master  Cobbett. 

Cobbett,  Good  morning.  I  '11  go  and  crow  over 
Veny. ^[Exeunt  severally.]  Punch. 

AocoaDiiro  to  the  most  accurate  estimates,  no  less 
a  space  than  2,830,000  acres — ^that  is,  nearly  one 
seventh  of  the  entire  surface  of  Ireland — is  occupied 
with  bog.  If,  however,  the  quantity  capable  of  being 
made  into  turf  be  taken  as  low  as  2,000,000  of  acres, 
and  at  an  average  depth  of  three  yards,  the  mass  of 
fuel  which  they  contain,  estimated  at  550  lbs.  per 
cubic  yard,  when  dry,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  6,338,666,666  tons.  Taking,  therefore,  the  value 
of  turf,  as  compared  with  that  of  coal,  namely,  as  9 
to  54,  the  total  amount  of  turf  fuel  in  Ireland  is 
equivalent  in  power  tc  above  470,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  which,  at  \2s.  per  ton,  is  worth  above  £280,- 
000,000  sterling.— CAomders'  Journal. 
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CORBGSPONDENCE. 


i  OtfICB  of  THK  LtTIMO  AoE, 

\      165  Tbemont  St.,  Boston. 

The  speculations  of  Fraser's  Magazine  upon  the 
unsettled  state  of  afiaiis  in  Europe,  are  sad  indeed. 
The  moderate  temper  of  this  journal  entitles  it  to  the 
more  weight.  We  should  be  glad  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  jointly  appeal  to 
the  country  at  the  next  election. 

The  mission  to  Japan  ^rows  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct. These  islands  wul  soon  be  knocked  at  by 
British  goods.  Perhaps  the  American  flag  may 
be  the  better  liked  there,  from  the  visit  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  which  was  recorded  in  the  Living  Age 
some  months  ago. 

Scotch  Nationality  is  almost  a  domestic  question 
with  us,  so  deeply  has  the  literature  of  that  part  of 
the  island  sunk  into  the  public  mind. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  for 
the  purchase  of  the  papers  of  the  late  Gren.  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives may  concur,  and  that  the  President  may  be 
able  to  spare  so  much  money  from  the  Mexican 
war.  Justice  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  and  the 
yet  unborn,  demands  that  a  full  hearing  be  given  to 
the  great  men  who  were  for  awhile  overshadowed 
in  the  affections  of  the  people  by  Mr.  Jefferson's 
popularity. 

We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers 
for  several  good  books  :  The  Emigrant,  by  Sir  F. 
B.  Head  ;  [This  has  been  fully  reviewed  in  former 
numbers.]  The  Use  of  the  Body,  in  relation  to 
the  Mind,  by  George  Moore,  M.  D.  [A  high 
opinion  of  this  work  we  have  already  copied  from 
an  English  review.  As  reprinted,  it  forms  the 
twentieth  volume  of  Harpers'  New  Miscellany.] 
Flowers  of  Fable,  with  numerous  engravings. 
[This  beautiful  volume  is  a  selection  from  the 
Fables  of  all  authors,  from  which  the  compiler  has 
endeavored  to  exclude  all  coarse,  rude  or  profane 
expressions,  and  all  fables  which  inculcate  perni- 
cious principles,  such  as  treachery,  cunning,  revenge, 
Ac]  Guide  to  Wisdom  and  Virtue,  designed  for 
young  persons  of  either  sex,  selected  mainly  from 
the  writings  of  an  eminent  physician ;  and  Hutton's 
Book  of  Nature  laid  open — revised  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blake.  [Two  books,  which  we  welcome  to 
our  children's  libraryj  The  Pictorial  History  of 
England,  No.  15.  [This  is  a  much  fuller  and  bet- 
ter work  than  any  otner  on  the  subject.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  consider  its  pictorial  beauty 
as  its  principal  merit.]  Letters  on  Astronomy, 
addressed  to  a  lady  ;  in  which  the  elements  of  the 
science  are  familiarly  explained  in  connexion  with 
its  literary  history,  with  numerous    engravings. 


By  Denison  Olmsted,  LL.D.  [A  beautiful  book, 
with  large  type.  The  title  recommends  it  better 
than  anything  we  could  say.] 

Pictures  of  Early  Life.  By  Mrs.  Emma  C. 
Embury. 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  sent  us — 

The  Butterfly's  Ball ;  the  Death  and  Burial  of 
Cock  Robin  ;  and  the  History  of  Mother  Hubbard. 
[This  is  a  very  elegant  volume,  with  numerous 
oeautiful  wood  engravings,  by  J.  W.  Orr.  If  this 
be  an  American  artist,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him.  In  these  tales  the  drawings  represent  the 
insects,  birds  and  beasts,  in  the  attitudes  and  dresses 
of  fashionable  people.  Of  the  tales  themselves  we 
can  say  that  they  have  contributed  to  form  the 
minds  of  a  large  portion  of  Anglo-Saxon  society.] 

Messrs.  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  of  Boston, 
have  sent  us : — 

Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  a 
selection  of  the  choicest  productions  of  English 
authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time. 
Elegantly  Illustrated.  [The  readers  of  the  Living 
Age  know  how  much  we  prize  Chambers'  Journal. 
The  feme  industry  and  sacacity  are  shown  in  this 
different  department  of  literature,  by  the  same 
editor.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  library,  public  or 
private;  and  will  be  especkilly  prized  by  young 
men  and  women  who  are  desirous  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  authors  whose  names 
they  so  frequently  see  referred  to.  This  edition  is 
a  fac  simile  of  the  English  copy,  and  is  issued  in 
parts,  at  25  cents  epx;h.  Messrs.  Redding  &  Co. 
are  connected  with  the  sale  of  tlie  work  in  New 
England.  It  will  be  issued  twice  a  month,  and 
completed  in  16  parts.] 

The  Pre- Adamite  Earth  :  contributions  to  Theo- 
logical Science.  By  John  Plarris,  D.  D.  [Dr. 
Harris  is  the  author  of  several  works  which  have 
had  a  large  sale  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  preface,  the  author  says  of  the 
work :  •*  Revealed  Theology  is  here  seen  in  organic 
connexion  with  Natural  ^ience."  Such  a  book 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  careful  perusal, 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  able  to  give  to  it. 
Some  parts  of  it  may  serve  to  correct  the  extrava- 
gant speculations  of  the  author  of  Vestiges  of 
Creation,  who  is  here  shown,  says  an  English 
reviewer,  as  being  inconceivably  ignorant,  shsdlow 
and  contradictory.  Several  other  works  are  an- 
nounced to  follow  this,  and  take  up  different 
branches  of  the  great  plan — which  is  to  show  that 
nature,  and  revelation,  and  reason,  all  speak  the 
same  thing ; — are  all  developments  of  the  Great 
Supreme.] 


The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Saturday ^  by  E. 
LiTTELL  &  Co.,  at  No.  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  \2h  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  he  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

Complete  sets  to  the  end  of  1346,  making  eleven 
large  volumes,  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volomes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  I2|  cents. 

AoENciEfi. — The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
arrangemeuts  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  this  work— «iud  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  must  lie  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  payment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  collection  of  debts. 
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From  the  £iftiniMr. 

Wi  and  Humor,  sekdedfrom  the  English  PoeU; 
with  an  Ilhuirative  ^isay,  and  Critical  Omii- 
ments.  By  Lbioh  Hunt.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.* 

**  Wit,  poet,  proM-man,  party-man,  translator, 
Hunt,  thy  oesi  title  yet  is  Indicator ! " 

So  said  Charles  Lamb.  His  friend  has  siooe 
established  a  better  right  to  the  more  sacred  of 
these  names,  but  still  retains,  and  we  hope  rejoices 
in,  Elia*s  favorite  title.    The  delightful  series  of 

S«tical  extracts  oontinued  in  this  voluxne,  will 
rm,  when  completed,  a  colossal  Indicator, 
There  is  none  of  the  race  of  critics,  present  or 
past,  who  selects  with  such  unerring  and  delicate 
tact,  or  reconmiends  his  selections  to  the  relish  of 
•thers  in  such  fitting  home-going,  easy,  and  elegant 
words.  We  know  of  no  poeticaJ  criticism  to  com- 
pare with  Mr.  Hunt's,  not  simply  for  that  quality 
•f  exquisite  taste,  but  for  its  sense  of  continuity  and 
sostained  enjoyment. 

Wit  and  Humor  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
aeries,  of  which  Imagination  and  Fancy  was  the 
first,  and  Action  and  Passion  is  promised  as  the 
third.  These  titles  would  of  themselves  explain 
that  the  design  extends  beyond  a  collection  of  ele- 

Sint  and  disconnected  extracts,  while  it  combines 
e  best  features  of  such  collections.  The  two  vol- 
umes already  published  are  precisely  the  hooka  one 
would  wish  to  carry  for  companionsliip  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  to  have  at  hand  when  tired  of  work,  or  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  for  want  of  it.  They  are  selections 
at  the  best  things  some  of  our  b^t  authors  have 
«ud,  accompanied  with  short  but  delicate  exposi- 
tions and  enforcementJB  of  their  beauties.  With 
their  prefatory  notices  of  each  poet,  their  critical 
notes  on  each  quotation  from  him,  and  theii  italics 
indicating  the  selector's  favorite  lines — ^it  is  as 
though  a  friend  took  down  volume  after  voltune 
firom  our  shelves;  read  aloud  their  choioeat  pas- 
aages ;  marked,  by  the  emphasis  of  his  voice,  what 
he  liked  the  best;  and  interspersed  his  readings 
with  brief,  graceful,  deep-felt  commenta  on  the 
author  and  his  ideas.  They  are  truly  moat  genial, 
agreeable,  social  books. 

The  illustrative  essay  to  this  volume  of  Wit  and 
Humor  sets  off  in  a  happy  mood,  pervaded  with  the 
mirit  of  its  subject.  It  reads  as  if  the  essence  of  all 
the  good  sayings  of  all  the  wits  and  humorists  in 
whose  writings  the  author  had  been  revelling  while 
culling  his  samples  and  simples,  mixing  with  his 
own  animal  spirits  and  love  for  keeping  up  the  ball 
of  merriqnent,  had  broken  forth  in  irresistible  ovei^ 
flow  of  playful  imagery.  A  good-natured  jeat  at 
Dr.  King  the  civilian,  '*  one  of  the  minor,  or  rather 
the  minim  poets  who  have  had  the  good  luck  to  get 
into  the  collections,*'  introduces  Uie  remark  that 
"  laughable  fancies  have  at  least  as  many  waya  of 
expressing  themselves  aa  those  which  are  laohry- 
moee ;  gravity  tending  to  the  fixed  and  roonotonooa, 
like  the  cat  on  the  hearth,  while  levity  haa  aa  many 
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tricks  aa  the  kitten;*'— on  which  Mr.  Hunt  pro- 
ceeds thus  to  speak,  much  to  the  purpose : 

"I  confess  1  felt  this  so  strongly  when  I  began 
to  reflect  on  the  present  subject,  and  found  myself 
so  perplexed  with  the  demand,  that  I  was  forced  to 
reject  plan  after  plan,  and  feared  I  should  never  be 
able  to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  matter.     I 
experienced  no  such  difficulty  with  the  concen- 
trating seriousness  and  sweet  attraction  of  the  sub- 
ject of.'  Imagination  and  Fancv ;'  but  this  laughing 
jade  of  a  topic,  with  her  endless  wliims  and  faces, 
and  the  legions  of  indefinable   shapes  that  she 
brought  about  me,  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  scatter 
my  faculties,  or  bear  them  off  deridingly  into  pas- 
time. *  I  felt  as  if  I  was  undergoing  a  Saint  Antho- 
ny's Temptation  reversed — a  mughable  instead  of  a 
fhghtful  one.    Thousands  of  merry  devils  poured 
in  upon  me  from  all  sides— doubles  of  Similes,  buf- 
fooneries of  Burlesques,  stalkines  of  Mock-heroics, 
stin^  in  the  tails  of  Epigrams,  glances  of  Innuendos, 
dry  looks  of  Ironies,  corpulences  of  Exaggerations, 
ticklings  of  mad  F&ncies,  claps  on  the  back  of 
Horse-pla^s,  complacencies  of  Unawarenesses,  flouo- 
derings  of  Absurdities,  irresistibilities  of  Iterations, 
signincancies  of  Jargons,  wailings  of  Pretended 
Woes,  roarings  of  Laughters,,  and  hubbubs  of  Ani-. 
mal  Spirits ;  all  so  general  yet  particular,  sq  de-. 
manding  distinct  recognition,  ana  yet  ao  bafflii^^ 
the  attempt  with  their  numbers  and  Uielr  qoT)fuaiqi\^ 
that  a  thousand  masquerades  in  one  Moi^ld  Atk\9t 
seemed  to  threaten  less  torment  to  the  pea  of  i^  le^ 
porter." 

This  is  followed  up  by  the  celebrated  taiuhgtte' 
raisonni  of  the  phenomena  of  Wit  whieh  occara  in 
Barrow'a  SermoM,  (the  local  hahiuillkn  of  this  expo- 
sition being  itself  an  unconaeious  phy  of  Humor ;) 
and  with  brief  allusion  to  the  more  prominent  Eng- 
lish writers  on  wit  and  humor.  Mr.  Hunt  then 
sketches  his  own  simple,  non-metaphysical  plan : 
"  I  resolved  to  confine  myself  to  what  was  in  some- 
measure  a  new,  and  might  at  all  events  be  not  aoi 
undesirable  or  least  satisi^tory  mode  of  discussion, 
namely,  as  thorough  an  account  as  I  could  give  of 
the  principal  forms  both  of  Wit  and  Humor,  accom- 
panied with  examples."  To  his  enumeration, 
however,  he  has  prefixed  some  felicitous  remarks 
on  laughter,  wit,  and  humor,  which  contain  all  the 
metaphysiea  of  the  matter  with  which  his  readers 
need  to  trouble  themselves : 

"  We  are  so  constituted  that  the  mind  is  wil- 
lingly put  into  any  state  of  movement  not  actually 
painful ;  perhaps  because  we  are  then  made  poten 
tially  alive  to  our  existence,  and  feel  ourselves  a 
match  for  the  challenge.  Hobbes  refers  ^1  laugh- 
ter to  a  sense  of  triumph  and  'glory;'  and  upon- 
the  principle  here  expressed,  his  opinion  seems  to 
be  justifiable  ;  though  I  cannot  think  it  entirely  so 
on  the  scornful  ground  implied  by  him.  His  lim- 
itation of  the  cause  of  laughter  looks  like  a  satu> 
nine  self-sufiSciency.  There  are  numerous  occasions, 
undoubtedly,  when  we  laugh  out  of  a  contemptuous 
sense  of  superiority,  or  at  least  when  we  think  we 
do  so.  But  on  occasions  of  pure  mirth  and  fancy, 
we  only  feel  superior  to  the  pleasant  defiance  which 
is  given  to  our  wit  and  oomprebension ;  we  tri- 
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umph,  not  insolently  but  congenially  ;  not  to  any 
one's  disadvantage,  but  simply  to  otir^own  joy  and 
reassurance.  Xbe  reason,  indeed,  is  partly  physical 
as  well  as  mental.  In  proportion  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  surprise,  a  check  is  given  to  the  breath,  difier-, 
ent  in  degree,  but  not  in  nature,  from  that  which  is 
oecasion^  by  dashing  against  some  pleasant  friend 
round  a  corner.  The  breath  recedes  only  to  reis- 
sue with  double  force ;  and  the  happy  convulsion 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  process  is  Laughter.'* 

Of  wit  as  the  cause  of  laughter,  following  up  this 
train  of  thought,  he  says  : 

*'  Our  surprise  is  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
and  agreeable  perception  of  the  incongruous ; — sud- 
den, because  even  when  we  laugh  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  it,  we  undergo,  in  imagination,  a  return  of 
the  suddenness,  or  the  liveliness  of  the  first  impres- 
sion, (which  is  the  reason  why  we  say  of  a  good 
thing  that  it  is  always  *  new ;')  and  agreeable,  be- 
cause the  jar  against  us  is  not  so  violent  as  to  hinder 
us  from  recurring  to  that  habitual  idea  of  fitness,  or 
adjustment,  by  which  the  shock  of  the  surprise  is 
made  easy.  It  is  in  these  reconcilements  of  jars, 
these  creations  and  readjustments  of  disparities,  that 
the  delightful  facuJty  of  the  wit  and  humorist  is 
made  manifest.  He  at  once  rouses  our  minds  to 
action ;  suggests,  and  saves  us  the  trouble  of  a 
difficulty ;  and  turns  the  help  into  a  compliment,  by 
impl3ring  our  participation  in  the  process.  •  •  • 
Wit  may  be  defined  to  be  the  Arbitrary  Juxtaposi- 
tion of  Dissimilar  Idcas^for  some  lively  purpose  of 
Assimilation  or  Contrast,  generally  of  both.  It  is 
fancy  in  its  most  wilful,  and  strictly  speaking,  its 
least  poetical  state ;  that  is  to  say.  Wit  does  not 
contemplate  its  ideas  for  their  own  sakes,  in  any 
Sight  apart  from  their  ordinary  prosaical  one,  but 
vsolely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  by 
vtheir  combination." 
Of  humor: 

** Humor,  considered  as  the  object  treated  of  by 

*the  humorou^writer,  and  not  as  the  power  of  treatr 

'  ing  it,  derives  its  name  from  the  prevailing  quality 

tof  moisture  in  the  bodily  temperament ;  and  is  a 

'  tendency  of  the  mind  to  run  in  particular  directions 

of  thought  or  feeling  more  amusing  than  accounta- 

ok;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  society.    It  is  there- 

:  fore,  either  in  reality  or  appearance,  a  thing  incon- 

ristent.    It  deals  in  incongruities  of  character  and 

■  circumstance,  as  Wit  does  in  those  of  arbitrary 

•  ideas.  The  more  the  incongruities  the  better,  pro- 
vided they  are  all  in  nature  ;  but  two,  at  any  rate, 
are  as  necessary  to  Humor,  as  the  two  ideas  are  to 

^  Wit ;  and  the  more  strikingly  they  differ  yet  hai^ 
monize,  the  more  amusing  the  result.  Such  is  the 
melting'  together  of  the  propensities  to  love  and 
war  in  the  person  of  exquisite  Uncle  Toby ;  of  the 
gullible  and  the  manly  in  Parson  Adams  ;  of  the 
professional  and  the  mdividual,  or  the  accidental 
and  the  permanent,  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims; 
of  the  objectionable  and  the  agreeable,  the  fat  and 
the  sharp-witted,  in  Falstaif ;  of  honesty  and  knavery 
in  Gil  Bias ;  of  pretension  and  non-performance  in 
the  Bullies*  tf  the  dramatic  poets ;  or  folly  and  wia- 

« dom  in  Don  Quixote ;  of  shrewdness  and  doltish- 
ness  in  Sancho  Panza ;  and  it  may  be  added,  in  the 

'discordant   yet   harmonious    cooperation   of   Don 

'  Quixote  and  his  attendant,  considered  as  a  pair : 

•  for  those  two  characters,  by  presenting  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  combination,  insensibly  conspire  to 

five  us  one  compound  idea  of  the  whole  abstract 
uman  beinpr ;  divided  indeed  by  its  extreme  con- 

•  tradiction»'of  body  and  soul,  but  at  the*^ame  time 


made  one  and  indivisible  by  community  of  error  and 
the  necessities  of  companionship." 

Mr.  Hunt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  wit  and  hu- 
mor do  not  alwajTs  excite  laughter  by  pointing  oat 
that,  when  they  do  not,  they  will  be  found  to  be 
associated  with  other  emotions  or  operations  of  the 
mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  hunt  out  wit  and  humor  un- 
der those  dilferent  forms  and  aliases  of  which  they 
have  as  many  as  a  Scapin  or  a  Mathews.  He  be- 
gins with  the  simple  simile  and  metaphor,  proceeds 
to  parody  and  to  extravagance  in  general,  and  winds 
up  with  humors  of  mere  temperament,  moral  or  in- 
tellectual incongruities,  and  genial  contradictions  of 
the  conventional.  We  can  only  afford  space  for  a 
few  brief  specimens  of  the  happy  manner  in  which 
these  themes  are  illustrated. 

The  third  form  of  wit  in  Mr.  Hunt's  classification 
is: 

"  What  may  be  called  the  Poetical  Process,  the 
Leap  to  a  Conclusion,  or  the  Omission  of  Interme- 
diate Particulars  in  order  to  bring  the  Hoo  Ends  of 
a  Thought  or  Circumstance  together; — ^as  in  one  of 
Addison's  papers  above  mentioned,  where  he  is 
speaking  of  a  whole  Book  of  Psalms  that  was  mi- 
nutely written  in  the  &ce  and  hair  of  a  portrait  of 
Charles  the  First  :— 

**  *  When  I  was  last  in  Oxford,  I  perused  one  of 
the  whiskers ;  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  could 
not  go  so  Hir  in  it  as  I  would  have  done,'  &c. — 
Spectator,  No.  68. 

'*  That  is  to  say,  he  perused  that  portion  of  the 
book  which  was  written  in  one  of  the  whiskers ; 
but  the  omission  of  this  common-place,  and  the 
identification  of  the  whisker  itself  with  the  thing 
read,  strike  the  mind  with  a  lively  sense  of  truth 
abridged,  in  guise  of  a  fiction  and  an  impossibility." 

Our  next  extract  is  characteristic  both  of  the 
essayist  and  the  essay.  Mr.  Hunt  is  too  sincere  a 
worshipper  of  pure  and  high  imagination,  to  coun- 
tenance any  slight  that  even  genuine  wit  can  ofi!er 
it.  Hence  his  hearty  protest  against  a  joke  which 
he  heartily  enjoys.  He  takes  his  laugh  out,  and 
then  tells  us  it  is  too  bad  : 

"  But  the  most  agreeable  form  of  irony,  espe- 
cially when  carried  to  any  length,  is  that  which 
betrays  the  absurdity  it  treats  of  (or  what  it  consid- 
ers such)  by  an  air  of  bonhomie  and  good  faith,  as 
if  the  thing  ridiculed  were  simplest  matter  of 
course,  and  not  at  all  exposed  by  the  pretensions 
with  which  it  is  artfully  set  on  a  level.  It  is  that 
of  Marot  and  La  Fontaine ;  of  Pulci,  Bemi,  and 
Voltaire.  In  the  elder  of  these  Italians,  and  in  the 
two  oldest  of  the  Frenchmen,  it  is  best  assumed,  as 
far  as  regards  simplicity ;  but  in  Bemi  and  Vol- 
taire it  is  most  laughable,  because  by  a  certain  ex- 
cess and  caricature  of  indifference  it  gives  its  cue  to 
the  reader,  and  so  makes  him  a  party  to  the  joke, 
as  rich  comic  actors  do  with  their  audiences.  Siich 
is  Voltaire's  exquisite  banter  on  War,  in  which  he 
says  that  a  monarch  picks  up  a  parcel  of  men  '  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  dresses  them  in  coarse  blue 
cloth  at  two  shillings  a  yard,  binds  their  hats  with 
coarse  white  worsted,  turns  them  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  marches  away  with  them  to  glory.' — Die- 
tionnaire  Philosophique.     Art.  Guerre. 

"  Thus,  also,  speaking  of  tlic  Song  of  Solomon, 
(to  the  poetry  of  which,  and  the  oriental  warrant 
of  its  imagery,  he  was  too  much  a  Frenchman  of 
that  ajre  to  be  alive,  notwithstanding  his  genius,) 
he  says  of  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  style  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  but  then  he  adds,  as' if  in  its  defence, 
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that  Solomon  was  *  a  Jew ; '  and  *  a  Jew  is  not 
Miged  to  write  like  VirgiV  (<  Un  Juif  n'est  pas 
oblige  d'^crire  oomme  Virgrile.' — Id.  Ait.  Soh^ 
man,) 

*'  it  is  impooaible  to  help  laaghinff  at  this,  how- 
ever oncrhiod.  Very  lucky  was  it  tor  the  interests 
and  varieties  of  poetry  that  the  East  was  not  obliged 
to  write  like  the  West ;  much  lees  to  copy  a  copy- 
ist. Voltaire  was  a  better  Christian  than  he  took 
himself  for,  and  the  greatest  wit  that  ever  lived ; 
but  Solomon  had  more  poetry  in  his  little  finser  at 
least,  of  the  imaginative  sort— than  the  Fremmroan 
in  his  whole  mocking  body." 

In  the  good  humor  in^ired  by  such  writing  as 
this,  we  would  be  anything  but  critical,  or  we  might 
objeict  to  a  want  of  zeal  in  speakiDg  of  some  speml 
favorites  of  ours  among  the  Eoglish  humorists,  and 
an  over  zeal  in  speaking  of  others.  All  honor  to 
Sterne  in  every  shape,  we  say ;  he  has  probably  not 
even  yet  arrived  at  the  fulness  of  his  fame ;  but, 
while  we  acknowledffe  the  faisthoughted  humanity 
of  My  Uncle  Toby,  i^U  we  assert  that  Shakspeaie 
was  '*  no  anticipator?"  Shall  we  not  rather  say, 
that,  wise  and  tender  as  Sterne's  delightful  creation 
is,  he  taught  neither  tolerance  nor  charity  that 
should  dull  our  remembrance  of  the  self-vindication 
of  Skylock,  the  jovial  philosophy  of  Sir  'tUf  Bdch, 
or  even  the  professional  hints  of  the  gaoler  m  Cym- 
beUiie.  But  with  this  protest,  what  we  are  about 
to  quote  is  excellent : 

'*  Steele  invented  all  the  leading  characters  in  the 
Spectator,  all  those  in  the  T\itkr  and  Qvardian; 
and  is  in  fact  the  great  inventive  humorist  of  those 
works,  as  well  as  its  roost  pathetic  story-teller; 
though  Addison  was  the  greater  worker  out  of  the 
characters,  and  far  surpassed  him  in  wit  and  style. 
One  little  trait  related  of  Sir  Roger  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance-^is  talking  all  the  way  up  stairs  with  the 
footman-— contains  the  germ  of  the  best  things  de- 
veloped by  Addison. 

'*  As  to  Parson  Adams,  and  his  list,  and  his  good 
heart,  and  his  JEachylus  whx)b  he  couldn't  see  to 
read,  and  his  rejoicing  at  being  delivered  firom  a 
ride  in  the  carrisffc  with  Mr.  Peter  Pounoe,  whom 
lis  had  crrooeottsTy  complimented  on  the  smallness 
of  his  parochial  means,  let  everybody  rejoice  that 
there  has  been  a  man  in  the  world  called  Henry 
Fielding  to  think  of  such  a  character,  and  thou- 
sands of  good  people  sprinkled  about  that  world  to 
answer  for  the  truth  of  it ;  for  had  there  not  been, 
whut  would  have  been  its  value  1  ViTe  are  too  ant 
to  suspect  ill  of  one  another,  from  the  doubt 
whether  others  are  as  honest  as  ourselves,  and  will 
not  deceive  as;  forgetting,  in  common  modesty, 
that  if  we  ourselves  are  honest  people,  so  must  be 
thousands  more. 

''But  what  shall  I  say  to  thee,  thou  quintessence 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  thou  reconciler  of 
war,  (as  &r  as  it  was  once  necessary  to  reconcile 
it,)  thou  returner  to  childhood  during  peace,  thou 
lover  of  widows,  thou  master  of  the  best  of  corpo- 
rals, thou  whistler  at  excommunications,  thou  high 
and  only  final  Christian  gentleman,  thou  nitier  of 
the  devil  himself,  divine  Unde  Toby !  Why,  this 
I  will  say,  made  bold  by  thy  example,  and  caring 
nothing  mr  what  anybody  may  think  of  it  who  does 
not  in  some  measure  partake  of  thy  nature,  that  he 
who  created  thee  was  the  wisest  man  since  the 
days  of  Shakspoare ;  and  that  Shakspeare  himself, 
mirrhty  reflector  of  things  as  they  were,  but  no  an- 
ticipator, never  arrived  at  a  character  like  thine. 
No  master  of  bonhomie  was  he.  No  such  thing, 
alas!  did  he  find  in  the  parson  at  Stratford-upon- 


Avon,  or  in  the  tap-rooms  on  his  way  to  town, 
or  in  those  of  Easicheap,  or  in  the  courts  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James,  or  even  in  the  green-rooms  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars,  though  he  knew  Decker 
himself,  and  probably  bad  heard  him  8|)eak  of  such 
a  man  as  Signer  Orlando  Friscobaldo.  Let  him 
afiford  to  lose  the  glory  of  this  discovery ;  let  Decker 
be  enriched  with  it ;  and  let  Fielding  and  Sterne 
have  the  renown  of  finding  the  main  treasure.  As 
long  as  the  character  of  Tuby  Shandy  finds  an  echo 
in  the  heart  of  man,  tlie  heart  of  man  is  noble.  It 
awaits  the  impress  of  all  good  things,  and  may  pre- 
pare for  as  many  surprises  in  the  moral  world,  as 
science  has  brought  about  in  the  physical." 

In  the  selections  we  find  traces  of  an  embarras  des 
rieheatee  of  whioh  Mr.  Hunt  complains  in  his  pre- 
face. * '  One  of  t he  perplexities  that  beset  the  editor 
in  his  task  was  the  superabundance  of  materials. 
They  pressed  upon  him  so  much,  and  he  overdid 
his  selections  so  much  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retrench  two  thirds  of  them."  The 
omissions  are  obvious  enough ;  and  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. Still,  all  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  given  us  is 
excellent  and  characteristic. 

For  a  specimen  of  this  portion  of  the  book  we 
take  some  of  the  immortal  rhymes  of  Butler : 

*' '  O  heaven !'  quoth  she,  *  can  tluit  be  tme  \ 
I  do  begin  to  fear  't  is  you  ; 
Not  by  your  indiciduat  whiskers. 
But  by  your  dialect  and  discourse.^  " 

"  A  torn  beard 's  like  a  batter'd  ensign; 
TJiat '«  bravest  which  there  are  most  rents  in.^^ 

"  Th'  extremes  of  glory  and  of  shame. 
Like  cast  and  west,  become  the  same. 
No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gaUows.'* 

"  — Wholesale  critics,  that  in  coffee- 
Houses  cry  down  all  philosbphy." 

"  — Antichristian  assemblies 
To  mischief  bent  as  far  as  in  th^m  lies." 

*'  Bruis'd  in  body, 
And  conjured  into  safe  custody y 

'*  That  proud  dame 
Used  him  so  like  a  base  rascaUion, 
That  old  Py^— what  d'  ye  call  him— ^lo&m, 
That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 
Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one." 

"  It  was  a  question  whether  ho 
Or 's  horse  were  of  a  family 
More  worshipful ;  till  antiquaries. 
After  they  'd  ahnost  porM  out  thHr  eyes, 
Did  very  learnedly  decide 
The  business  on  Uie  horse's  side." 

<<  Have  they  invented  tones  to  win 
The  women,  and  make  them  draw  in 
The  men ;  as  Indians  with  Sifemak 
Tame  elephant  inveigle  the  male!" 

"  Doctor  epidemic, 
Stor'd  with  deletery  medicines, 
Which  whosoever  look  is  dead  since," 

''  So  th'  Emperor  Caligula, 
That  triumph^  o'er  the  British  sea. 
Took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners. 
And  lobsters  'stead  of  cuirassiers  ; 
Engaged  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 
With  periwinkks,  prawns,  and  mussels, 
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And  led  his  troops,  withfurioxut  gaUops, 
7b  charge  whole  regiments  ofscauopM.'^ 

"  Madame,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty. 
Honor  the  shadow  of  your  shoe-tie,** 

'*  ConvenM  at  midnight  in  ouihbiuses^ 
To  appoint  new  rising  rendezvotuei." 

'*  'Mong  these  there  was  a  politician. 
With  more  heads  than  a  beast  in  vision. — 
So  politic,  as  if  one  eye 
Ijpon  the  other  were  a  spy, 
That  ta  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  bUnd,  both  strove  to  blink.** 

With  two  examples  more  (from  the  remarks  in- 
terspersed -with  the  selections)  of  what  we  think 
very  teisa  and  pregnant  criticism,  we  must  dose 
•ur  extracts  and  th^  charming  volume : 

DRTDXN. 

<'  Dryden*8  wit  is  less  airy  than  masculine ;  less 
quick  to  move  than  eloquent  when  roused ;  leas 
productive  of  pleasure  and  love  than  admiration  and 
a  sense  of  his  mastery.  His  satire,  if  not  so  learned 
and  universal  as  Butler's,  is  aimed  more  at  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  public  standing,  and  therefore  comes 
more  home  to  us.  The  titled  wits  of  the  day,  who 
affected  alternately  to  patronize  and  to  correct  him, 
he  generally  submitted  to  with  liis  natural  modesty, 
and  with  the  policy  of  a  poor  man ;  but  when  the 
humor  or  party  necessity  came  upon  him,  he  seized 
the  unlucky  individual,  as  Gulliver  might  have  done 
a  lord  of  Lilliput ;  and  gripping  him,  and  holding 
him  up  by  the  ribe,  exposed  his  pretensions,  limb 
br  limb,  to  the  spectator.  Still  it  was  rather  in 
vmdication  of  a  power  derided,  or  of  a  sense  of  justice 
piovoked,  than  from  an  ungenerous  desire  to  give 
pain.  He  could  bestow  commendation  on  the 
offender ;  and  was  always  ready  to  break  off  into 
some  enthusiastic  strain  of  verse  or  reflection." 

TBI  ARIEL8  OF   SHAK8PEARE   AND  POPB.' 

"Pope's  fiiiry  region,  compared  with  Shak- 
speare's,  was  wliat  a  drawing  room  is  to  the  uni- 
verse. To  give,  therefore,  to  the  sprite  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock  the  name  of  the  spirit  in  the  Tempest 
was  a  bold  christening.  Prosperous  Ariel  could 
have  puffed  him  out  like  a  taper.  Or  he  would 
have  snuffed  him  up  as  an  essence  by  way  of  jest, 
and  found  him  flat.  But,  tested  b^  less  potent 
senses,  the  sylph  species  is  an  exquisite  creation. 
He  is  an  abstract  of  the  spirit  of  fine  life ;  a  sug- 
gester  of  fashions ;  an  inspirer  of  niis ;  would  be  cut 
to  pieces  rather  than  see  his  will  contradicted ;  takes 
his  station  with  dijniit^  on  a  picture-card ;  and  is  so 
nice  an  adjuster  of  claims,  that  he  ranks  hearts  with 
necklaces.  He  trembles  for  a  netticoat  at  the 
approach  of  a  cup  of  chocolate.  The  punishments 
inflicted  on  him  when  disobedient  have  a  like  fit- 
ness. Ho  is  to  be  kept  hovering  over  the  fumes. of 
the  chocolate ;  to  be  transfixed  with  pins ;  clocked 
with  pomatums,  and  wedged  in  the  eyes  of  bodkins. 
Only  (with  submission)  these  punishments  should 
have  been  made  to  endure  for  seasons,  not  *  ages.' 
A  season  is  an  ago  for  a  sylph.  Does  not  a  fine 
lady,  when  she  dislikes  it,  call  it '  an  eternity?'  " 

We  most  not  omit  to  add  the  substance  of  an 
announcement  in  the  preface  to  the  volume.  Mr. 
Hunt  tells  us  he  is  preparing  a  volume  apart  from 
the  series,  and  on  quite  another  plan ;  its  object 
being  to  produce  such  a  seleetion  from  &vorite 


authors,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  "  as  a  lover  of 
books,  young  or  old,  might  like  to  find  lying  in  tbe 
parlor,  of  some  old  country-house,  or  in  the  quiel- 
est  room  of  any  other  house,  and  tending  to  an 
impartial,  an  unlimited,  and  yet  entertaining  aad 
tranquillizing  review  of  human  existence."  It  is  a 
hook,  he  hopes,  such  as  Mrs.  Radcliflfe  would  haviB 
liked  in  her  <^ldbood.  Sir  Roger  de  Coveriy  in  his 
old  age,  or  Gray  and  Thomson  at  any  time.  And 
all  those  iiitere«»iiiig  persons  will  have  their  part  in 
it. 


Intsority    Rewarded.— The   Annals    of   the 
American  War  record  the  following  story : — ^*^  A 

Slain  fanner,  Richard  Jackson  by  name,  was  appro- 
ended,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  such 
circumatanoes  as  proved,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  pur- 
pose of  joining  the  king's  forces— an  intention  wnioli 
he  was  too  honest  to  deny ;  accordingly  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  t&e  high  sheriff,  and  committed  to 
Uie  county  gaol.    The  prison  was  in  such  a  state, 
that  he  might  have  found  little  difficulty  in  escap- 
ing ;  but  he  considered  himself  as  in  the  hands  of 
authority,  such  as  it  was,  and  the  same  principle  of 
duty  which  led  him  to  take  arms,  made  him  equally 
ready  to  endure  the  consequences.   *Afler  lying 
there  a  few  days,  he  applied  to  the  sheriff  for  leave 
to  go  out  and  work  by  day,  promising  that  he  would 
return  regularly  at  night.    His  eharacter  for  simple 
integrity  was  so  well  known,  that  permission  was 
given  without  hesitation,   and   for  eight  months 
Jackson  went  out  every  day  to  labor,  and  as  duly 
came  back  to  prison  at  night.     In  the  month  it 
May  the  sheriff  prepared  to  conduct  him  to  Springs 
field,  where  he  was  to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 
Jackson  said  this  vrould  be  a  needless  trouble  and 
expense.    His  word  was  once  more  taken,  and  he 
set  off  alone,  to  present  himedf  for  trial  and  certain 
condemnation.    On  the  way  he  was  overtaken  in 
the  woods  by  Mr.I^dwards,  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts,  which  at  that  time  was  the 
supreme  executive  of  the  state.    This  gentleman 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going?     *To  Springs 
field,  sir,'  was  his  answer,  <  to  be  tried  for  my  life.' 
To  this  casual  interview  Jackson  owed  his  escape,  ' 
when,  having  been  found  guihy  and  condemned  to 
death,  appUcation  vras  made  to  the  council  for 
mercy.      The   evidence  and  the    sentence  were 
stated,  and  tho  president  pot  the  question  whether 
a  pardon  should  be  granted.    It  was  opposed  by 
the  first  speaker ;  the  case,  he  said,  was  perfectly 
clear ;  the  act  was  unquestionably  high  treason,  and 
the  proof  complete ;  and  if  mercy  was  shown  in 
this  case,  he  saw  no  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
granted  in  every  other.    Few  governments  have 
understood  how  just  and  politic  it  is  to  be  merciful ; 
this  hard-hearted  opinion  accorded  M(ith  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  was  acquiesced  in  by  one  member  afler 
another,  till  it  came  to  Mr.  Edwards'  turn  to  speak. 
Instead  of  delivering  his  opinion,  he  simply  related 
the  whole  story  of  Jackson's  singular  demeanor,  and 
what  had  passed  between  them  in  the  woods.    For 
the  honor  of  Massachusetts  and  of  human  nature, 
not  a  man  was  found  to  weaken  its  efiect  by  one  of 
those  dry  legt^l  remarks,  which,  like  a  blast  in  the 
desert,  wither  the  heart  they  reach.    The  council 
began  to  hesitate,  and  when  a  member  ventured  to 
say  that  such  a  man  certainly  ought  not  to  bo  sent 
to  the  gallows,  a  natural  feeling  of  humanity  and 
justice  prevailed,  and  a  pardon  was  immediately 
made  out." — Sharpens  London  Mai^axine. 


THB  NBZT  OF  KIK. 


CBAPTER   IT. 


Whcn  I  met  my  uncle  at  dinner,  I  felt,  and  no 
donbt  looked,  as  guilty  as  though  I  had  been  pur- 
loining part  of  the  mmily  plate.  The  encounter 
of  his  ftmsen  gray  eye  thrilled  through  my  frame. 
I  fancied  that  my  diaooTery  of  my  poor  cousin's  in- 
firmities must  be  written  in  my  face. 

Still  greater  was  my  torture,  when  Bob  Haggera- 
ton,  insensible  to  anything  less  tranehant  than  the 
stroke  of  a  tomahawk,  kept  perpetually  reverting 
totiisname.  Not  satisfied  with  stating  how  en- 
chanted I  had  expressed  myself  with  the  lake  scen- 
ery of  Ghybum  Mere,  he  related  how  he  had 
described  to  me  on  the  spot  the  incidents  of  a  certain 
fishing  party  on  the  lake,  at  whksh  Sir  Ralph's 
family  and  his  own  were  present ;  and  where  the 
gallantry  of  Cuthbert  preserved  from  destruction 
the  son  of  one  of  the  boatmen,  who  having  fiiUen 
orerboard  encnmbered  with  a  heavy  fishmg^net, 
would  have  risen  no  more,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  my  cousin.  Nor,  when  describing  how,  for  a 
Londoner,  I  had  made  proof  of  some  activity  in 
dambering  up  the  ruinous  watch-towers  of  nal- 
lington  Castle,  did  he  choose  to  pass  over  in  silence 
another  of  Cuthbert's  feats ;  intent  updn  rescuing 
from  destruction  the  carved  stonework  of  an  ancient 
chimney-piece,  long  seen  suspended  in  a  dangerous 
position  from  one  of  the  upper  stories,  my  consin, 
he  informed  me,  had,  with  the  assistance  of  sca- 
ling-ladders, reached  the  dizzy  spot  and  borne  oflT  the 
prize. 

Having  heard  all  this  m  detail  only  two  hours 
before,  it  was  as  tiresome  as  painful  to  hear  it  re- 
capitulated. But  he  seemed  bent  upon  talking 
about  Cuthbert. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  listened  as  though  he  heard 
not ;  probcrving  the  same  cold  immobility  of  fea- 
ture which  was  doubtless  habitual.  But  old  Ber- 
nard who,  assisted  by  two  Kvery-iservants,  waited 
at  table,  demonstrate  by  angry  glances  at  the 
loquacious  guest,  a  bitter  sense  of  his  indiscretion. 
But  for  the  old  raan'a  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  house,  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  he 
would  have  filled  Mr.  Haggerston's  glass  as  often 
as  my  own  with  the  ripest  old  hock  and  most  deli- 
cate'  hermitage  I  ever  tasted.  That  he  did  so, 
however,  only  increased  the  mischief.  Wine  ren- 
dered the  talkative  man  still  more  inconsiderate, 
nay,  when  the  claret  was  placed  on  the  table  after 
dinner,  and  even  Bernard  quitted  the  room,  Hag^ 
gerston  literally  filled  a  bumper  to  Cuthbcrt's  bet- 
ter health  and  speedy  return  to  the  hall !  I  drank 
it,  of  course  ;  how  could  I  do  otherwise?'  But  I 
think  my  uncle  must  have  perceived  my  hand 
tremble  with  emotion  as  I  raised  the  glass  to  my 
lips. 

"And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  this  young 
fallow,  now  you  've  got  him  here,  my  dear  Sir 
Ralph  V  demanded  Haggerston,  in  a  jocular  Toice, 
after  he  had  swallowed  his  claret.  And  methought 
there  were  indications  of  new-born  kindness  in  the 
old  gentleman's  physiognomy  as  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  my  face. 

Seeing  him  reluctant  to  reply,  I  yentured  to  an- 
awer  for  him. 

"  My  uncle  is  kind  enough  to  grant  me,  for  the 
few  remaining  months  of  my  minority,"  said  I, 
'*  the  shelter  and  countenance  of  which  I  atand  so 
mich  in  need ;  and  my  studies  at  the  university 
having  been  stopped  short  by  my  father's  death, 
and  left  incomplete  by  my  own  idleness,  I  am  thank- 
fbl  for  an  opportunity  for  application,  of  which  I 
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trust  I  shall  to  avail  myself  as  to  be  no  harden  on 
the  time  of  others.  £(elieve  me,  I  want  no  better 
entertainment  for  the  summer,  than  the  fine  libruy 
I  visited  this  morning." 

By  a  glance  at  my  uncle's  face,  I  saw  that  he 
approvingly  accepted  a  manifesto  addreased  only  to 
himaelf.    But  Bob  Haggerston  was  indignant. 

<' Study  1  more  atndy?"  cried  he.  '*A  fine 
likely  young  fellow  of  tviwnty-one  mew  himself  up 
in  a  musty  book-room  from  morning  till  night, 
while  there  is  the  lake  to  fiah  in,  and  the  warren 
for  shooting!  Why,  if  you  don't  have  a  care, 
young  man,  you  -11  fall  into  hypochondriaciam,  like 
poor  Cuthbert." 

My  uncle  winced,  but  aaid  nothing.  Neither  did 
I ;  which  Encouraged  the  savage  to  proceed  to  the 
infliction  of  farther  pain. 

"And  what  'a  to  be  the  end  of  such  wondrous 
book-learning!"  aaid  he;  "you  city  gents,  who 
are  bom  with  a  silver  ladle  in  your  moutfi,  don't 
need  to  work  for  your  living.  A  rich  banker's 
only  son  isn't  going  to  be  a  paraon,  I  suppose,  or  a 
lawyer,  oi^-" 

"  My  nephew'a  plana  are  at  present  so  unset- 
tled," interrupted  my  uncle,  apparently  feeling 
more  for  my  annoyance  than  his  own ;  "  that  we 
will  not  disturb  his  mind  by  prematurely  discussing 
them ;  more  particularly  since  Bernard  is  probably 
waiting  for  ua  with  his  cofllbe  in  the  blue  drawing- 
room,  and  is  miserable  whenever  I  allow  it  to  be 
^iled  by  the  overboiling  of  the  lamp." 

I  was  glad  to  perceive  by  the  lengthening  of 
Haggerston's  face,  that  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  hia  coaraeness,  by  the  loss  of  at  least  three 
glasses  of  claret  less  than  his  usual  stint. 

Before  he  made  his  parting  bow  for  the  night, 
however,  we  were  friends  again.  The  cordiality 
with  which  he  invited  me  to  Campley — to  come 
when  I  would,  and. stay  as  long  as  I  lurled — ^would 
haye  almost  reeoneiled  me  to  his  odious  familiarity, 
had  he  not  thought  proper  to  add,-^ 

''  Cuthbert  never  lets  a  day  pass  without  riding 
over  to  us.  When  he  's  well,  poor  fellow,  no  place 
on  earth  he  's  so  fond  of  as  Campley.  But  then, 
Agnea  has  been  his  play-fellow  ever  since  he  waa 
bcvn.  Agnes  can  do  anything  with  him  !  She  'a 
a  little  afnid  of  him  now ;  fbr  one  'a  never  sure 
when  one  of  his  fits  may  take  him.  But,  strange 
to  say,  he  waa  never  yet  seized  at  Campley !" 

On  turning  to  bid  my  uncle  good  night,  on  the 
departure  of  his  guest,  I  saw  that  there  were  tears 
in  hia  eyes.  And  no  wonder.  But  the  respectful 
manner  in  which  I  raised  his  vrithered  hand  to  my 
lips,  on  leaving  the  room,  served  to  apprize  him 
that  I  now  knew  all,  and  felt  for  him  to  the  bottom 
of  my  heart. 

Next  day  I  fulfilled  my  promise.  After  break- 
fast, I  withdrew  into  the  library,  and  read  till  the 
afternoon,  when  my  uncle  den»atched  Bernard  to 
me  to  request  I  would  do  him  the  favor  to  accom- 
pany him  in  hia  airing.  It  was  usually  an  old 
ooadimao  who  drove  his  low  pony  phaeton  ;  but  he 
seemed  gratified  to  have  me  supply  hia  place ;  di- 
reeting  me  the  varioua  tuminga  in  the  park  leading 
to  ita  more  striking  points  of  view  ;  and  a  variety 
of  aneodotes,  with  which  some  of  those  beautiful 
spots  were  conneeted,  told  with  ease  and  spirit  by 
Sir  Ralph,  aerved  to  enliven  our  sober  drive.  The 
summer  air  was  delicious ;  the  view  of  the  distant 
mountaina  aablime ;  and  in  such  noUe  scenery,  in 
company  with  the  high4yred  and  miU  old  man,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  aubaide  into  a  tranquillity  eon- 
genial  with  the  acene. 
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THE  NEXT  OF  KIN. 


I  took  care  that  my  uncle  shoald  be  the  first  to 
remind  me  of  my  promised  Yisit  to  Camplef . 

**  Hag^geretoii  will  be  hurt,"  said  he,  a  few  days 
afterwar!u,  **  if  you  do  not  fulfil  your  engBgemeDt ; 
and  he  deserves  well  at  our  hands  for  much  kind- 
ness to  my  poor  son." 

I  instantly  proposed  riding  over  to  his  house  in 
the  course  of  th^  afternoon. 

*^  Do,"  said  he  ;  **  and  remember  that  you  will 
be  expected  to  remain  and  dine.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  house ;  a  vcxatioiis  one  enough  to  those  who 
are  not  fond  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  a  lady, 
in  dusty  boots  and  soiled  linen." 

**  Miss  Haggerston  is  grown  up,  then  ?" 

''  Yes ;  a  charming  girl ;  and  as  good  as  she  is 
beautiful,"  said  he.  **  Campley,  too,  is  very  well 
worth  looking  at.  Though  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  relics  usually  preserved  of  the  abodes  of  our 
forefathers,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  curious  for 
that  very  reason,  than  either  hall  or  castle.  You 
will  find  it  a  small  stone  manor-house,  of  the  time 
of  Elizabe^,  surrounded  with  magnificent  trees ; 
.  and  Haggeiston*s  ancestors  (a  branch  of  the  old 
Northumbrian  family)  have  lived  there,  from  sire  to 
sou,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years." 

'*  But  surely  the  Westfems  have  been  settled 
here,  sir,  some  centuries  longer?"  said  I. 

'^  True :  bi^t  this  place  is  the  seat  of  the  head  of 
a  family ;  and  has  strength  of  its  own,  as  well  as 
the  backinff  of  a  large  estate,  to  keep  it  standioff* 
My  friend  Haggerston,  on  the  contrary,  has  scarcely 
more  hundred  a  year  than  we  have  thousands ;  yet 
his  house  is  in  as  good  condition  as  ouiB,*and  his 
tim1)er  as  fine.  That  his  heart  is  more  contented, 
is  owing  to  a  less  afflicting  share  of  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence," 

I  was  glad  that  these  renseignemens  aflforded  m6 
some  pretext  for  the  excitement  of  mind  in  which, 
the  following  day,  I  mounted  the  beautiful  bay  mare 
especially  appropriated  to  my  use ;  and,  under  the 
directions  ot  a  groom,  to  whom  the  eross-roads 
were  familiar,  converted  the  distance  between  the 
hall  and  Campley  into  little  more  than  three  miles, 
by  following  a  bridle-road,  skirting  almost  moun- 
tainous hill-sides,  and  commanding  views  of  the 
country,  which,  lovjely  as  I  had  previously  thought 
it,  aiforded  as  much  surprise  as  pleasure.  Green 
valleys,  watered  by  animated  rivulets,  were  con- 
trasted with  rocky  defiles  and  foaming  falls ;  while 
around  the  hall,  a  rich  fringe  of  ancient  woods 
seemed  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  family 
estate. 

As  we  pursued  our  way  along  a  pass,  far  more 
resembling  a  sheep-walk  than  a  road,  for  it  did  not 
admit  of  the  groom  bringing  himself  abreast,  I  sud- 
denly heard  him  shouting  from  behind  me  that 
Campley  lay  at  our  feet ;  and  looking  down,  per^ 
ceived  a  green  nook,  greener  than  all  the  rest  of 
•  the  landscape,  apparently  wedged  into  a  platform 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  narrow  valleys. 

Surveyed  from  a  height  enabling  me  to  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  rounded  summits  of  the  fine 
old  oaks  encircling  it,  tlieir  gigantic  boles  being 
invisible  from  above,  the  square  stone  structure, 
standing  alona  in  the  midst,  resembled  a  tomb 
rather  than  a  habitation.  No  smoke  ascended  from 
thereof;  not  a  human  being  was  visible  around. 
There  was  something  solemn  and  Druidical  in  the 
aspect  of  that  verdant  solitude. 

The  readiness  with  which  my  noara  aooomplished 
the  predpiious  descent  into  the  vaDey,  avouched 
that  Cnthbert*8  stud  was  familiar  with  the  road  to 
Campley.    Bat  I  am  not  certain  that  the  increased 


pulsation  of  heart,  of  whieh  I  was  eonacioiis  ia  ap- 
proaching the  honse,  and  which  I  attributed  to  the 
prospect  of  an  introduction  to  the  "  Agnes"  on 
whose  qualities  depended  so  mneh  of  the  chann  of 
my  visit  to  the  north,  was  not  partly  owing  to  my 
doubts  whether  we  were  not  just  as  likely  to  arrive 
at  the  gate  by  an«  enforced  roll  down  a  slope  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  as  by  a  slower  process. 

And  after  all,  the  perilous  feat  was  accomplished 
in  vain !  Neither  Bur.  Haggerston  nor  his  daugh- 
ter were  at  home. 

'*  If  you  be  the  young  gentleman  frem  the  hall, 
for  whom  master  has  been  waiting  at  home,  sir, 
since  Tuesday,"  said  a  homely-looking,  gray- 
headed  serving-man,  who--^I  will  not  say  opened 
the  door,  for  it  stood  open,  but  who  answered  my 
summons,  **  I  was  bid  to  tdl  yon  that  Miss  Agnes 
and  the  squire  would  be  at  home  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  beg  you  wonld  walk  in." 

I  desired  not^g  better.  The  little  battlemented 
manor-door,  the  moat  of  which  having  been  filled  op 
by  the  present  representstive  of  the  &nily,  now  pro- 
duced the  finest  flowers  in  the  nei^faiorhood ,  in- 
spired me  with  curiosity  to  visit  the  mterior.  The 
mellow  tinge  of  the  old  gray  stone,  the  qoaintness 
of  the  Elizabethan  windows,  and,  as  soon  as  1 
entered  the  hall,  the  carved  wainscoting  of  walnut, 
adorned  with  the  finest  antlers  I  ever  saw,  support- 
inff  on  the  walls  a  collection  of  curious  old  weapons, 
which  were  afterwards  exhibited  to  me  with  great 
pride  by  Haggerston  as  family  arms,  struck  me  as 
constituting  one  of  those  Gotliic  bijoux  which 
people,  possessing  more  money  than  taste,  expend 
a  fortune  in  creating,  and  then  render  ridiculous  by 
a  thatched  roof,  or  a  verandah,  or  Genoese  blinds, 
but  which,  under  shelter  of  Haggerston  *s  hereditary 
veneration  and  modest  fortunes,  was  allowed  to 
retain  all  itB  original  uniformity  of  beauty. 

No  need  for  the  old  servant  to  inform  me  that  the 
efaamber  into  which  he  ushered  me  was  "Miss 
Agnes'  room ;"  it  was  a  *'  bower-camber,"  if 
ever  bower-chamber  existed.  The  fragrance  of  a 
basket  of  well-chosen  flowers — the  embroidery 
frame— tlie  bookshelves  containing  so  mudi  more 
poetry  than  proee-^all  announeed,  the  moment  1 
crossed  the  threshold,  that  I  stood  on  ground  conse- 
crated by  female  predilections ;  and  I  was  almost 
glad  that  the  divinity  was  absent,  that  I  nsight  be 
free  to  examine  in  detail  that  charming  snuggery, 
which  struck  me  then,  and  recurs  to  me  still,  as  the 
pleasantest  in  which  I  ever  set  my  foot. 

Through  the  beautiful  flower-garden,  extended 
like  a  ^rsian  carpet  before  the  wide  window, 
meandered  a  rapid  brook,  by  which  tbc  moat  had 
been  formerly  vivified,  and  which,  on  its  suppres- 
sion, was  turned  into  its  present  channel,  not  only 
by  the  good  taste  but  the  very  hands  of  Haggerston, 
the  banks  being  formed  of  curious  specimens  of 
rock  selected  from  the  mines  of  the  district,  nearly 
covered  by  the  growth  of  rare  mosses,  ferns,  and 
lichens ;  among  which  tlie  perpetual  ripple  of  the 
rapid  and  limpid  little  brook  prodooed  a  soothing 
murmur. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  flower-garden  stood  a 
group  of  the  same  gigantic  oaks  that  dotted  the 
surrounding  meadows,  like  the  appointed  guardians 
of  that  beautiful  solitude  ;  and  through  the  imer> 
stices  between  their  grander  outlines  appeared  the 
wild  hill-side  beyond,  clothed  with  many-hned  vaii- 
eties  of  underwood  ;  or,  where  too  prccipiioos  for 
vegetation,  the  beetling  crags  of  the  clifi*  peered  o«t 
from  the  surrounding  verdure,  as  though  to  attest 
the  solid  structure  of  those  natural  bulwarks. 
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It  vms  aooie  time  before  I  W9s  aUe  to  withdraw 
ay  atteotion  from  a  scene  so  lorely.  But  when  I 
did  ffather  my  enraptured  senses  once  more  into 
the  ahady  room  from  whence  this  circunoscribed  but 
ezqoiaite  landscape  was  perceptible,  I  was  scarcely 
leas  atmck  by  the  beauty  of  a  series  of  sketches  in 
water  oolots,  simply  framied,  and  appended  to  the 
wiO. 

A  few  minntes  afterwards  I  discovered  that  a 
nehly  bound  folio  volume  lying  on  one  of  the  tables 
contained  others  by  the  same  hand  ;  which,  from 
the  name  of  *'  Agnes*'  appended  to  each  landscape, 
I  feond  with  pleasure  to>be  that  of  Miss  Haggers- 
toQ.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  Spanish,  many  of 
them  representing  interiors  of  convents  or  monas- 
teries, enlivened  by  groups  of  monks  or  nuns ;  and 
while  the  coloring  possessed  a  depth  and  richness  I 
had  never  before  seen  attained  by  water  colors,  the 
Hate  and  spirit  of  the  designs  were  beyond  ull 
ptaiae.  I  could  have  passed  the  day  examining 
those  admirable  drawings. 

Scarcely  an  object  in  the  room,  however,  but 
was  deserving  notice.  Each  exhibited  some  spe- 
cific cachet ;  and  when,  impatient  of  confinement, 
I  at  length  made  my  way  into  the  flower-garden,  by 
dropping  over  the  stone  window  ledge  upon  a  strip 
of  turf  idbat  belted  the  house  in  that  mountain  wil- 
derness, the  little  Grothic  manor,  its  ancient  trees,  its 
velvet  green  sward,  and  paradise  of  flowers,  appeared 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

I  was  summoned  back  to  the  house,  not,  as  I 
almost  feared,  to  be  rebuked  by  iu  master  for  my 
nnoeiemonious  proceedings,  but  to  find  a  tray  of 
excellent  refreshments  awaiting  me.  The  old  ser- 
vant, however,  while  pressing  me  to  eat,  rendered 
it  impossible,  by  acquainting  me  that  he  had  just 
learned  from  the  groom  Tand  such  a  groom  as  it 
was !)  that  the  squire  and  Miss  Agnes  had  ridden 
over  to  see  me  at  the  hall. 

After  such  information,  I  naturally  turned  a  deaf 
sar  to  his  recommendation  of  the  home-potted 
;harr,  and  even  to  his  assurance  that  a  dish  of  pre- 
KTved  cranberries,  looking  like  ruby  beads,  which 
be  placed  before  me,  was  the  work  of  Miss  Agnes* 
hoosewifely  bands.  Mora  particolarly  to  the  last 
piece  of  iorormation — ^full  of  the  false  delicacies,  not 
to  say  afiectations,  of  London  life,  I  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  the  same  hand  which  had  produced  the 
works  of  genius  I  had  been  studying,  could  have 
been  employed  in  a  menial  task. 

Another  minute  and  I  was  mounted  again,  and 
tfaongfa  wanting  faith  in  the  groom's  assertion  that 
the  sqoire  and  *'  miss**  always  took  the  bridle  road, 
I  soon  found  myself  suspended  anew  over  the 
happy  valley,  mistaking,  as  I  proceeded,  every 
giaiing  cow  in  the  valley  below,  or  group  of  sheep 
visible  in  the  distance,  for  the  objects  of  my  solici- 
tude. 

The  mountain  pass  being  left  behind,  we  had 
leaehed  what  was  nearly  level  ground,  when  the 
servant  rode  op  to  inform  me  that  what  I  was  just 
deciding  to  be  a  withered  whinbush  and  a  holly-tree 
on  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  was  neither  more 
Bor  less  than  '*  miss**  and  the  squire  ;  and  as  I 
now  perceived  the  whinbush  and  holly-tree  to  be 
hastening  towards  me,  there  was  no  gsunsaying  his 
sasertion. 

On  a  near  view,  I  became  quite  content  that 
'*  miss*'  should  devote  the  remainder  of  her  days  to 
the  manafacture  of  cranbeny  comjwteM.  Never  did 
I  behold  a  more  ludicrous  object.  Mounted  on  a 
pony,  soeh  as  is  usually  assigned  to  a  boy  of  ten 
old,  her  gray  camlet  riding-dress  and  fair 
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hair  dishevefled  by  the  mountain  breezes/  ahnost 
intermingled  with  the  dun-colored  mane  and  sweep- 
ing tail  of  the  pony,  appeared  to  form  one  shape- 
less and  unsightly  animal.  Even  when  near  enough 
for  the  delicacy  of  her  features  to  be  discernible,  I 
could  not  forgive  the  damsel,  in  whom  I  had  an- 
ticipated something  of  a  Diana  Vernon,  for  looking 
so  like  an  overgrown  school-girl. 

The  holly-tree,  which  became  gradually  converted 
into  the  squire,  attired  in  a  dark  Tartan  shooting- 
jacket,  stalking,  stafl^  in  hand,  by  his  daughter's 
side,  soon  put  an  end  to  my  cogitations  by  hurrying 
forward  to  reproach  me  for  a  (ulatoriness  in  finding 
my  way  to  Cfampley,  such  as  had  forced  him  to 
come  in  search  of  me.  And  so  full  of  questions 
was  he  concerning  the  cheer  aflbrded  me  by  his 
servants,  and  my  opinion  of  his  badger-hole — as 
he  was  pleased  to  term  his  beautiful  residence — 
that  he  suffered  his  daughter,  who  had  come  up 
with  him,  to  stand  unnotic^  by  my  side,  Tfor  I  had« 
of  course,  dismounted  to  address- him,)  without 
offering  an  introduction.  Seeing  which,  I  uncere-  , 
moniously  presented  myself. 

By  the  stiff  manner  in  which  Miss  Haggerston 
drew  up  to  reply  to  my  cordial  greeting,  I  soon 
saw,  however,  that  though  dressed  in  a  camlet  suit, 
and  mounted  on  a  shaggy  pony,  she  was  not  a  per- 
son to  be  treated  without  ceremony.  It  might  be 
that  her  father's  coarse  familiarity  had  driven  her 
into  reserve  for  self-defence,  fiut  the  squire's 
earnest  entreaties  that,  though  three-parts  of  the 
way  home,  I  would  return  and  dine  with  them, 
were  so  coldly  seconded  by  his  daughter,  that  I 
pleaded  lettere  to  write  by  the  post,  or  some  other 
chartered  lie  of  conventional  life,  and  was  let  off 
on  condition  that  I  promised  to  make  amends  on  the 
morrow. 

Being,  as  I  must  again  take  occasion  to  remark, 
only  in  my  twenty-first  year,  I  expected,  on  finding 
myself  again  opposite  to  my  uncle  at  the  dinner- 
table,  that  his  firet  inquiry  would  be,  */  What  I 
thought  of  Agnes  Haggerston  t**— -.the  reo/  object 
of  my  morning's  expedition — instead  of  which  he 
talked  only  of  Campley— of  its  date — its  original 
destination — the  ancient  gentility  of  its  owners — 
and  the  insignificance  to  which,  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, the  minor  branches  of  Catholic  families  had 
been  reduced. 

In  my  present  mood  of  irritation  against  '*  miss,'* 
I  was  tempted  to  answer  to  the  latter  observation, 
**  so  much  the  better !"— that, "  in  my  opinion  they 
could  not  be  kept  in  too  careful  subordination  ;" — a 
sentiment  which  the  high*chureh  old  baronet  took 
in  such  excellent  part,  that  he  instantly  invited  me 
to  join  him  in  a  glass  of  the  thin  claret  constituting 
his  habitual  beverage. 

But  after  a  short  pause  devoted  to  its  degusta- 
tion,  he  broke  out  atf  though  he  had  been  mentally 
arguing  against  his  own  want  of  liberality. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  deny,"  said  ho,  "  that  I  enter- 
tain a  prejudice  against  papists,  perhaps  from  hav^ 
ing  been  jarring  half  my  life  against  the  bigotries 
of  my  friend  Haggerston.  Perhaps  from — no  mat- 
ter !  I  plead  thoroughly  guilty  to  an  nnreasonable 
antipathy.  Let  me,  however,  render  justice  to 
many  superiorities  of  system  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community;  and  among  others, 
one  that  rendere  my  young  friend  at  Campley  so 
great  a  comfort  to  her  father ;  that,  in  their  conven- 
tional education,  women  are  reared  for  the  fire-side 
rather  than  the  world.  A^es  Haggereton,  whose 
family  estate,  small  as  it  is,  is  entailed  on  hein 
male,  so  that  she  has  no  future  provision  to  rely 
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apon,  hojibeen  edacated  to  make  a  good  housewife, 
instead  of  a  useless,  fine  lady,  and  Campler  is  con- 
sequently as  comfortable  a  home  to  her  uther  as 
though  his  fortune  were  double." 

**  With  the  preserved  cranberries  still  in  my  mem- 
ory, I  could  of  course  afibrd  ample  credence  to  the 
statement.  But  it  was  impossible  not  to  add  that 
whatever  might  be  Miss  Haggerston*s  notabilities, 
the  higher  accomplishments  of  life  had  not  been 
neglected. 

»*  If  brought  up  in  a  convent,  sir,'*  said  I,  "  she 
must^have  found  there  some  first-rate  artist  to 
have  attained  such  rare  proficiency  with  her 
pencil.'* 

'*  I  was  not  aware."  replied  my  ancle,  '<  that  she 
had  reached  much  excellence,  though  both  as  a  mu- 
sician and  painter  my  poor  son  was,  I  know,  at  the 
pains  to  give  her  instruction." 

•'But  you  are  often  at  Campley,  sir,"  cried  I ; 
"  you  cannot  have  overlooked  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures that  ornament  Miss  Haggerston's  sitting- 
-roomt" 
•  **No,  indeed!  And  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
Agnes,  who  is  goodness  itself,  and  knows  how 
much  the  sight  of  them  affects  me,  does  not  place 
them  elsewhere,"  replied  Sir  Ralph  ;  "  they  are 
my  poor  Cuthbert's  work — sent  home,  or  rather  sent 
to  Campley,  during  his  sojourn  in  Spain." 

I  was  silenced,  though  longing  to  learn  when, 
why,  and  how  my  poor  cousin  had  been  a  travel- 
ler ;  I  dared  not  risk  paining  my  uncle's  feelings 
by  the  inquiry.  The  morrow  would,  I  doubted 
not,  explain  hundreds  of  things  I  wanted  to  know. 

By  the  time  I  reached  Campley,  the  shade  of  the 
house  extended  half  over  the  little  flower-garden, 
and  firom  Miss  Haggerston's  sitting-room,  into 
which  I  was  ushered,  I  saw  that  she  was  enjoying 
the  light  breeze  of  a  delicious  summer  afternoon  on 
a  bench  under  the  old  oak-tree  nearest  the  pas- 
tures. But  that  I  was  still  smarting  from  the  cold- 
ness of  her^  manner  at  our  first  meeting,  my  impa- 
tience might  have  prompted  me  to  drop  a  second 
time  from  the  window  and  hasten  towards  her ;  and 
it  was  only  because,  placed  as  she  was,  she  could 
but  perceive  my  arrival,  that  I  restrained  the  mcli- 
nation.  As  the  mistress  of  the  house,  it  was  her 
business  to  come  and  receive  me ;  not  a  step,  how- 
ever, did  she  move !  She  was  reading,  and  she 
read  on,  evidently  not  thinking  me  worth  disturbing 
herself  from  her  occupation  to  welcome  to  her 
father^s  house. 

Angry  in  good  earnest,  I  made  up  my  mind 'to 
advert  to  her  nonchalance  as  soon  as  the  squire 
made  bis  appearance.  But  when  he  really  came, 
so  hearty  was  his  greeting,  and  so  expansive  his 
countenance,  that  it  would  have  been  a  sin  to  vex 
him. 

*•  Where  's  Agnes?"  cried  he ;  "  have  n't  you 
seen  my  daughter  ?  I  was  in  the  rick-yard  when 
I  saw  your  horses  come  round  ;  and  hurried  in  as 
soon  as  I  'd  given  orders  about  them." 

And  on  my  pointing  out  to  him,  in  reply,  the 
station  Miss  Itaggerston  had  taken  up,  he  insisted 
on  our  joining  her  in  her  shady  retreai. 

'*  Agnes  is  very  partial  to  that  tree,"  said  he,  as 
we  made  our  way  towards  it.  "  The  bench  was 
put  up  by  Cuthbert,  and  I  have  known  them  sfiend 
half  the  summer  day  there  reading  and  chatting. 
Not  a  ray  of  sunshine  penetrates  wrough  the  foli- 
age ;  and  Agnes,  who  prefers  it  to  her  close  sit- 
ting-room in  fine  weather,  calls  it  her  best  parlor." 

f  thought  it  likely  the  young  lady  would  play  the 


coquette  In  receiving  my  salutations,  and  pzetend 
ignorance  of  my  arrival.    By  no  means ! 

*'  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  Mr.  Ashworth,"  said  she  ;  the  book  and 
work  with  which  she  had  been  occupying  herself 
bein^  so  disposed  on  the  bench  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  ofier  me  a  seat.  ''But  when  once  I 
establish  myself  here  for  the  morning,  I  seldom  re- 
enter the  house  before  dinner-time." 

She  was,  in  short,  as  ungracious  as  ever ;  which 
provoked  me  the  more,  because,  now  that  her  un* 
couth  riding-dress  was  removed,  and  her  hair  neat- 
ly braided  round  her  small  and  graceful  bead,  all 
trace  of  the  awkward  school-girl  forming  part  of  tha 
shaggy  pony  had  disappeared.  However  uncivil 
and  unconcuiating,  *'  miss"  was  indisputably  a 
pretty  girl. 

In  the  (^urse  of  the  evening,  I  became  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  fact.  Not  because  tha 
squire  attributed  to  her  housewifery  the  merit  of 
one  of  the  best  simple  dinners  I  ever  tasted  ;  not 
even  because,  at  her  father's  commands,  (for  ati9 
pretended  to  resist  his  request,)  she  **  lapped 
our  senses  in  Elysium,"  by  her  exauisite  perform- 
ance on  a  chamber-organ  that  stood  in  a  hall  ad- 
joining the  dining-room^  but  from  the  tender  man- 
ner in  which  she  adverted  to  the  infirm  state  of  my 
uncle's  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  domesti* 
trials. 

Still,  feeling  myself  something  of  an  intruder  at 
the  hall,  my  pride  relieved  my  scruples  by  alluding 
to  my  sojourn  there  as  compulsory,  and  announo- 
ing  my  intention  to  leave  it  the  moment  I  came  of 
age. 

••  That  would  be  very  unfair — very  inhuman  !" 
was  Miss  Haggerston's  cool  reply.  "  Your  visit 
must  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  poor  Sir  Ralph. 
Indeed,  on  visiting  him  the  other  day,  we  found 
—did  we  not,  papat--quite  an  altered  man  !" 

"  Ay,  indeed !"  cried  the  squire.  "  I  have  n't 
seen  my  poor  old  friend  in  such  health  or  spirits 
this  many  a  day.  The  prospect  of  seeing  you ; 
that  is,  the  prospect  of  having  your  father's  son 
under  his  roof,  had,  I  suspect,  ma!de  him  feel  rather 
queerish.  And  finding  you  so  difi!brent  from  what 
he  expected,  was  a  great  comfort  to  him." 

"  My  uncle  must,  indeed,  have  formed  hateful 
anticipations  on  my  account  to  be  so  easily  satis- 
fied,''said  I,  with  some  indignation. 

"  Why,  how  could  you  expect  it  to  be  other- 
wise, considering  his  abhorrence  of  your  father!" 
replied  the  squire.  '^  However,  my  poor  friend's 
wrath  is  like  a  fire  of  thorns — soon  up,  and  soon 
out.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts, 
he  turned  his  back  on  me — and  swore  never  to 
change  a  word  with  me  again.  Yet  you  see  how 
he  cottons  to  me  now." 

'*  The  cause  of  his  displeasure  is,  perhapsy  re- 
moved?" 

**  Ay!  and  as  long  ago  as  since  the  day  you 
came  mto  the  world !  Betwixt  friends,  Mr.  Ash- 
worth, he  'd  a  mind  to  marry  me  to  your  mother. 
He  thought  that  next  to  Westfem  Hall,  the  best 
place  for  her  was  Campley." 

"  And  you  were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking?" 
said  I ;  the  vivid  blush  of  anxiety,  as  to  what  ha 
might  answer,  that  overspread  the  cheeks  of  his 
daughter,  not  being  lost  upon  me. 

*'  Why,  to  say  me  truth,  a  good-looking,  robust 
young  fellow,  such  as  I  then  was,  was  not  likely  to 
take  a  fancy  to  a  humpy." 

My  strong  inclination  to  knock  him  down,  was 
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mressed  oply  in  deference  to  the  beMecbing  looks 
6i  Affnes. 

"Besides,"  added  he,  while  I  bit  my  tips  in 
silence,  'Mf  the  finest  of  the  foreign  Yenases,  whom 
people  allow  to  show  their  shapes  stark-naked  in 
their  galleries,  with  a  gold  mine  for  her  dowery, 
were  to  ofier  me  her  hand  for  the  marriage  to  be 
solemnized  by  a  paison  in  a  black  and  white  suit  like 
a  magpie,  I  shonld  beff  her  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
husband.  A  drop  of  Protestant  blood  in  the  veins 
of  children  bearing  the  name  of  Haggerston,  would 
have  been  enough  to  bring  down  the  old  stones  of 
Csmpley  upon  our  heads  f'^  p 

*•  with  such  opinions,"  I  stiffly  rejoined;  "  you 
were  quite  right,  sir,  not  to  endanger  the  happiness 
of  yourself  and  others,  by  marriage  with  a  Westr 
Ibm!" 

And  by  the  pains  with  which  Miss  Haggerston 
just  then  endeavored  to  divert  my  attention,  by  pro- 
oaeing  for  my  entertainment  a  volume  of  marine 
^iews,  forming  a  second  to  the  Spanish  coUeclion,  I 
HLW  she  shared  my  repugnance  to  hear  such  sub- 
jects coolly  discussed.  She  was  even  becominff 
ftiendly  and  cheerful  in  her  office  of  exhilnting  and 
•xplaintng  those  beautiful  drawin^^,  when  the 
sqniie  fme  her  once  more  into  incivflity,  by  invit- 
ing her  to  second  his  attempts  to  establish  me  at  the 

*'  For  the  sake  of  poor  Sir  Ralph  and  his  son,  my 
4mst  Agnes,"  said  he,  "  you  must  do  your  best  to 
enliven  Mr.  Ashworth's  sojourn.  Now  we  have 
once  got  you,  young  gentleman,  we  douH  intend  to 
part  with  you  so  easily." 

A  remark  which  had  the  eflect  of  causing  his 
dauffhter  abruptly  to  close  the  volume  we  had  not 
yet  half  examined ;  and,  on  pretence  that  her  usual 
hour  for  retiring  was  arrived,  to  retreat  huniedly  to 
iMd! 


CHAPTER  y. 


Next  day,  in  spite  of  sundry  relapses  into  cold- 
'sess,  I  fancied  I  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
good-will  of  my  young  hostess.  Unprompted  by 
her  father,  she  took  me  the  round  of  the  ^rdens 
and  little  farm,  and  even  as  far  as  a  beautiful  ra- 
viae,  terminating  one  of  the  transepts  of  the  junc^ 
tkm  of  vlUeys,  of  which  Campley  was  the  centre. 

Though  the  day  was  all  that  became  a  day  in 
Jme,  the  deep  shadow  of  the  clifi  fell  upon  our 
winding  path  beside  the  brawling  brook,  that 
wemed  to  have  worked  itself  a  way  through  that 
raoky  defile ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  fkttgue  alone 
which  prompted  her  to  seat  herself  on  a  jutting 
eng,  which  the  delicate  sprays  of  the  underwood 
of  ash  and  beech  shooting  around  it,  precariously 
eavooted  in  the  fissures  of  the  cliflT,  seemed  to  con- 
tort into  a  throne.  And  since,  from  its  position,  it 
was  a  throne  that  admitted  of  no  consorts,  I  asked 
for  no  consent  to  place  myself  on  the  shcvt  ^reen 
iBif  at  her  feet.  Not  a  living  thinf  was  visible 
aroond  us,  save  a  few  bees  muimunng  over  the 
glaring  gone  blossoms  bkx>ming  among  the  lofUer 
defto ;  and  a  pair  of  sparrow-hawks,  ciroling  high 
•far  our  heads,  as  though  apprehending  danger  to 
their  nest  from  our  intrusion. 

^*  We  coeknejTs,"  said  I,  **  read  and  write  of  such 
OBOontain  solitudes  as  this,  and  if  we  am,  paint 
Ihem.  But  how  poorly  does  imagiaation  supply 
the  thousand  incidental  charms  and 


eloded  in  such  a  landscape— the  waving  of  the  fern 

4ha  life-like  vigor  of  the  stream — the  haimonyof 

the  strange  mysteries,  whispers,  sad  manraia  em- 
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aaating  from  eveiy  thicket,  and  every  turn  of  the 
brookT' 

"  Leave  something  to  the  exclusive  share  of  poor 
recluses  like  myself,"  rejoined  Miss  Haggenton. 
"  You  Londoners  enjoy  everything  that  can  be  en- 
joyed for  money ;  we  bumpkins,  everything  that  is 
acoordable  by  nature.  Surely  the  sons  of  Mam- 
mon need  not  envy  us  our  crown  of  plaited  ruah- 
esf" 

The  word  ''  mammon"  appeared  to  my  sensitive 
ears  to  point  especially  at  the  banker's  son. 

"  You  would  scarcely  taunt  me  as  under'  the  in- 
fluence of  overweening  wealth.  Bliss  Haggeiston,'^ 
vnis  my  peevish  rejoinder ;  **  were  you  aware  of 
the  family  mistbrtunes  under  which  I  am  smarts 
ing!" 

*'  Misfortunes  ?"  cried  she,  starting  op,  and  every 
vestige  of  color  deserting  her  cheek  at  the  sight  of 
my  emotion. 

"  Several  times,"  I  continued,  "  have  you  al- 
luded to  my  wealth  as  a  crime.  If  it  be  my  only 
one,  I  am  innocent  indeed.  The  first  act  of  my 
majority  will  be  to  assign  to  my  father's  creditors 
even  the  modest  competence  I  can  call  my  own." 

"  You  surprise  and  shock  me  beyond  descrip-" 
tion,"  exclaimed  Agnes,  fixing  her  limpid  blue  eyes 
full  upon  mine.  "  When  you  arrived  here  my  fa- 
ther described  you  as  a  man  of  millions — as  a  per- 
son of  the  utmost  consequence— as  the  only  son  of 
Ashworth  the  great  banker!" 

"  Of  Ashworth  the  bankrupt,*^  I  retorted ;  "  you 
live  too  much  apart  from  the  world  to  hear  of  such 
tilings ;  or,  if  I  may  judge  by  your  countenance, 
and  the  sympathy  you  accord  to  my  unfortunate 
cousin,  yon  would  not  taunt  with  prosperity  the 
son  of  a  man  who  died  by  his  own  hand,  to  escape 
the  shame  of  ruin." 

I  had  not  intended  to  be  thus  frank.  The  rashi 
declaration  was  extorted  from  me  by  the  scorn  oC* 
my  companion.  But  I  easily  forgave  myself  whim 
T  saw  tears  gush  from  the  eyes  of  Antes. 

"  Forgive  me — forgive  me,"  cried  she,  extend- 
ing  her  band  with  the  generous  candor  of  a  child.. 
"  Believe,  I  beg  of  you,  that  I  surmised  nothing  of 
all  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  you  were 
vaunted  to  me,  previous  to  your  airirat,  as  the  rich 
Londoner — ^next  of  kin  to  Sir  Ralph  West&rn— a 
match — a  purse-proud  fine  gentleman,  who,  because 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  h»  senses,  had  a  right  to 
be  more  thought  of  than  poor  dear  Catilbert  him- 
self, that  I  felt  prejudiced  against  yoa>.  But  again 
I  say,  forgive  me!  Henoeforwasi  let  us  be 
ftiends." 

And  we  were  so.  From  that  day^.  Agnes  and  I 
became  established  on  the  happiest  iboting  of  inti- 
macy. I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  it  was  a 
considerable  relief  to  my  poor  uncle  to  have  me 
constantly  at  Campley,  and  by  the  time  I  had  ac- 
companied the  squire  and  his  daughter  to  visit  all 
the  meres,  and  heads,  and  scaurs  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood — over  hill  and  dale— sknrting  the  mountain 
side — ^fording  brooks  knee-deep,  and  plunging  into 
precipitous  valleys,  I  became  convinced,  not  onty 
that  Westmoreland  was  the  loveliest  shire  m  ike 
kingdom,  but  that  a  don-colored  Shetland  pony, 
wi£  a  home-made  saddle  and  bridle,  was  a  finer 
palfrey  than  ever  served  the  need  of  the  fashiona- 
ble countesses  of  Hyde  Park.  Even  the  disarray 
of  Miss  Haggerston's  camlet  suit  and  flowing  locks 
was  delightral.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
stisching  in  the  total  absence  of  ait  in  her  person,, 
and  character,  and'  habits. 

One  never  had  Co  wait  ht  Agnes.    She  wm 
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always  ready  to  walk,  ride,  drive— prepared  for 
fishing  parties,  or  a  day  in  the  woods,  or  boating, 
or  mining  expeditions.  But  best  of  all,  she  was 
always  ready  to  ansuoer.  Never  did  I  see  a  human 
being  so  unsolicitous  to  conceal  her  feelings.  Liv- 
ing only  with  those  with  whom  she  was  privileged 
to  be  frank,  the  thought  that  entered  her  head,  the 
emotion  that  tlirilled  in  her  heart,  found  its  way 
aimultaneoualy  into  words. 

In  a  Catholic  this  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
for  Catholics  are  usually  reserved.  There  is 
always  the  influence  of  the  director  hanging  over 
them,  to  place  a  seal  upon  their  lips..  Sut  in 
Agnes,  nature  would  have  its  way ;  and  she  decided 
me  to  be  worthy  of  her  friendship,  she  accorded  me 
all  its  privileges,  and  thoughl^oud  in  my  presence. 
It  was  the  openness  of  th*squire,  without  his 
want  of  tact. 

Admitted  behind  the  scenes  of  the  domestic  life 
of  Campley,  it  was  my  delight  to  share  the  tasks 
of  my  friends,  to  assist  in  bringing  home  curious 
stones  from  the  rubbish-heap  of  some  deserted 
mine,  to  complete  the  embankment  of  the  brook,  or 
ivansfer  to  Miss  Haggerston's  garden  roots  of  the 
choice  flowers,  almost  lost  in  the  deserted  weedery 
of  the  hall.  - 

In  return  she  save  me  lessons  in  sketching,  or 
the  still  greater  delight  of  listening  to  those  beauti- 
ful anthems  composed  by  Cuthbert,  which  she  per- 
formed on  the  or^-^  gifl  from  my  poor  couam — 
irith  the  inspiration  of  true  genius  (being  as  good 
.«  nusiciao  as  though  ignorant  of  the  cUrificatioQ 
.^f  sugar!) 

By  degrees,  a  thoosand  touching  incidents  served 
10  roFeal  that  the  being  thus  uobly  gified  was  still 
richer  lo  the  better  attributes  of  human  nature. 
"Vf  v«r  was  saint  worshiped  in  its  shrine  with  half 
xtk«  fldoratioa  bastowed  upon  Agnes  by  the  poor  of 
(the  iistriet    Their  wants,  their   ailments,  their 
i  troubles  wero   eirciunstaotially  engraven   in  her 
I  memory*    She  could  hive  administered  blindfold  to 
.  each  the  moment  the  sound  of  their  voices  reached 
.her  ear.    Sha  knew  exactly  which  had  savage 
husbands  or  forward  children;  whose  field  was 
unproduetiTe,  and  whose  booes  rheumatic. 
^  in  the  savageneas  of  my  selfishness,  I  was  some- 
times angry  at  having  oor  conversaUon  interrupted 
as  we  were  walking  together,  by  a  chance  en- 
counter with  some  machin  who  bad  to  be  lectured 
for  filial  disobedience,  or  rewarded  with  an  ^ms 
-  for  vigilance  over  its  younger  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  was  almost  provoked  at  finding  her  mind  so  full 

•  of  maladies  tnd  miseries,  which,  while  I  derided  as 
insignificant,  her  better  wisdom  knew  to  be  sufll- 

.  cient  for  the  wretcbedness  of  some  humble  home. 

Then  came  my  turn  for  being  reproached  and 
?  lectured.  But  it  was  in  so  sweet  a  voice,  and 
\  with  eyes  fixed  upon  me  the  while  so  heaven-like 
i  io  their  blusness  and  serenity,  that  it  was  enough 

*  to  make  a  sturdy  rebel  of  one  io  secure  a  reneim 
of  the  exhortation  to  reoentance !  I  could  not  bear, 
however,  to  raise  a  (uood  in  her  soul,  and  was 
even  forced  to  allow  her  to  be  as  good  and  charita> 

I  ble  as  she  listed. 

There  was  only  one  point  on  which  I  remained 

.  dissatisfied  with  my  progress  in  Miss  Haggerston's 
good  opinion  :  I  could  no  longer  induce  her  to  taJk 
to  me  of  Cuthbert.  The  closer  our  intimacy,  the 
less  she  seemed  inclined  to  dwell  qpon  his  name. 
We  were  ooir  so  happy  together,  that  she  appeared 

nto  think  it  would  be  profamition,  in  the  midst  of  oui 
MXf  ^  Mlude  f»  Ike  soflerings  of  my  poor  eoswn. 
is  'I  was#d499  itooe  with  the  squire,  ewftfi  bm 


coarse  allusions  to  the  Heath,  were  wholly  spend 
me ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  more  or  less  of  gkNim 
upon  the  Tenerable  brow  of  poor  Sir  Ralph,  and  hf 
the  description  of  books  he  selected  when  my  oflnr 
to  read  to  him  aloud  was  occasionally  acoepted, 
that  I  was  able  to  form  surmises  touching  the  state 
of  the  sufferer.  One  day,  however,  a  day  succeed- 
ing one  of  those  happy  evenings  passed  at  Campley, 
which  made  me  tremble  lest  any  cireumstance  or 
change  should  interfere  to  disturb  the  golden  caka 
of  my  existence,  I  could  not  resist  ray  inclination  to 
inquire  of  old  Bernard — (I  dared  not  address  hie 
maste^— "  What  news  from  the  Heath?"  And 
from  the  air  of  surly  despondency  with  which  he 
shook  his  head  in  reply,  without  so  much  as  tile 
utterance  of  a  single  syllable,  convinced  me  theft 
my  cousin's  oonv^esence  was  not  in  Very  aotive 
progress. 

The  Haggerstons  used  to  attend  high  mass 
a  week,  at  a  small  chapel  appended  to  the 
dence  of  a  nobleman,  nearly  three  miles 
from  Campley;  who,  though  he  seldom  or 
visited  the  country,  kept  a  chaplain  or  doroeetie 
priest  for  the  benefit  of  his  household  and  the 
Koman  Catholic  community  of  the  environs ;  end 
whenever  this  gentleman,  a  mild,  reserved  old  man, 
apparently  of  humble  nature,  visited  Campley,  the 
Haggerstons,  I  observed,  were  studious  io  avoid- 
ing to  invite  me.  Sharing  their  hospitality^  e» 
I  did,  at  all  other  times,,  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  had  t  run  counter  to  their  wishes 
by  pretending  ignorance  of  his  being  there  and 
Tisiting  them  as  usual.  But  having  taken  it  into 
my  head  that  whenever  Mr.  Dormer  had  been 
sojourning  with  them,  I  was  less  warmly  wel- 
comed ;  or  rather  that,  afler  their  religious  confer- 
ences, the  brows  of  both  father  and  daughter  wen 
darkened  towards  me,  I  own  I  felt  considerable 
desire  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I  conld  not  help 
fancying  that  if  he  saw  the  vastness  of  my  toler- 
ance and  the  liberality  of  my  religious  opinions,  be 
would  dismiss  any  misgivings  that  might  have 
glanced  into  his  mind  concerning  my  influenoe  with 
his  penitents. 

When  September  came — golden  September^-* 
with  its  dogs  and  guns,  as  a  pretext  for  bringing 
Haggerstou  ofVener  to  the  hall,  instead  of  my 
visiting  Campley,  (my  uncle  having  long  placed  at 
his  disposal  the  deputation  of  his  manor,  abounding 
in  game,)  I  engaged,  perforce,  occasional  (Ue^ 
tile$  with  him,  in  one  of  uhich  I  contrived  to  sig- 
nify my  desire  to  make  Mr.  Dormer's  acquaintance. 

'*  Time  enough — ^time  enough,'*  cried  he,  trudge 
ing  on  with  a  qnickened  step  and  respiration,  and 
his  gun  poised  upon  his  shoulder.  '<  You  are  not 
thinking  of  leaving  us  yet  ^  You  canH  be  thinkinfr 
of  leaving  us  yet?  Come  of  age  next  month, jroit 
say,  and  then  off?  Stuff  and  nonsense!  Yon 
won't  find  it  in  your  heart  to  abandon  the  poor  eJd 
gentleman  to  whom  you  are  the  next  of  kin,  and 
who  is  growing  so  fond  of  you  (he  told  me  ae 
much  this  morning,  when  you  left  the  room  after 
breakfast.)  Yot  I  promise  you  there 's  no  chuiee 
of  poor  Cttthbert*s  being  at  home  again  any  time 
between  this  and  Christmas." 

**  That  I  remain  at  the  hall,  my  dear  Mr.  Hag- 
gerstou," I  remonstrated,  "  surely  afibrds  only  an 
additional  reason  for  my  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dormer," 

"  Ay,  ay !  But  the  (>Liestion  is  whether  ht 
wishes  it  also.  We  Catholics,  you  know,  do  not 
gainsay  tlie  will  of  our  spiritual  pajMore." 

"  i  can  scarcely  have  offended  him«^'  replied  I ; 
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**  tnd  am,  I  fear,  too  indifferent  a  Protestant  to  ex- 
cite animosity.  Your  spiritual  pastors  in  general," 
continued  I,  with  a  smile,  "  are  not  apt  to  frown 
away  the  approaches  of  young  people — open  to 
oooTiction  and  conyersion." 

**  Perhaps  he  may  think  you  safer  in  the  hands 
of  Agnes  than  in  his  own,"  replied  my  con:panion,  in 
a  hurried  manner,  perhaps  because  his  fine  setter 
at  that  moment  made  a  point — ^perhaps  because 
afraid  of  committing  himself  by  the  smallest  allu- 
sion to  a  forbidden  subject. 

The  few  words  he  had  let  fall,  however,  sufficed. 
Could  it  be  that  there  was  *'  miching  malicho"  in 
the  cordiality  with  which  I  was  invited  to* the  little 
Gothic  manor-house  at  the  confluence  of  the  val- 
leys t  Was  the  familiarity  with  which  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  honor  of  paving  their  brook  with 
<|na]lz,  and  increasing  theii  collection  of  ferns,  only 
a  mask  to  deeper  designs  on  the  part  of  the  Hag- 
gerstons?  I  had  already  sometimes  fancied  my 
ancle  disposed  to  moderate  the  warmth  of  my 
faendship  for  his  neighbors.  Once  or  twice,  on 
my  return  from  Campley  too  late  for  dinner,  I  had 
Ibund  him  peevish  and  resentful ;  and  what  I  had 
then  mistaken  for  displeasure  at  my  want  of  defer- 


towards  the  punctuality  of  his  habits,  might, 
after  all,  be  dread  of  my  too  close  domestication 
with  a  family  of  papists ! 

The  only  person  to  whom  I  could  have  looiced  for 
enlightenment  on  this  subject — saving  old  Bernard, 
who  was  as  imperturbable  as  the  family  deed-chest 
— was  the  rector  of  my  uncIe^s  parish  ;  a  grave, 
stem  man,  who,  with  a  nervous,  silent  wife,  occa- 
sionally joined  the  family  dinner  party  at  the  hall, 
without  much  increasing  its  animation  For  as  the 
Haggerstons  were  never  invited  to  meet  them,  any 
more  than  myself  to  meet  Mr.  Dormer,  there  was 
reason  to  infer  coldness  between  them.  But  I  saw 
little  of  Dr.  Hipsley  out  of  his  pulpit.  He  had 
never  asked  me  into  his  house ;  ana  I  could  not 
well  attack  him,  in  the  course  of  a  particularly  for- 
mal morning  visit,  with  inquiries  concerning  my 
ancle*8  theological  opinions,  or  the  papistries  of 
Campley. 

It  was  nevertheless  from  him  I  finally  obtained 
some  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  case. 

One  of  tliose  terrible  accidents  which  occasion- 
ally occur  in  every  mining  district,  having  tedyioed 
to  sudden  ruin  several  families  in  the  village ;  hav- 
ing attended  at  the  heart-rending  spectade  of  the 
extrication  of  the  bodies  from  the  mine,  with  the 
view  of  verifying  to  whom  the  liberal  bene&^ions 
of  Sir  Ralph  were  to  be  granted,  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  rector,  under  circumstances  tending 
to  thaw  the  thin  coating  of  ice  under  which,  in 
deference  to  the  solemnities  of  the  hall,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  concealing  the  warmer  feelings  of  his 
nature.  And  having  oace  felt  together,  we  began 
to  Uilk  together,  as  if  for  the  first  iicae.  It  waa  the 
second  edition  of  my  introduction  to  Agnes :  but 
under  influences  how  different ! 

While  walking  home  together  from  the  scene  of 
desolation,  afler  seeing  my  tears  flow  at  witnessing 
the  agony  of  a  mother  of  fatherless  babes,  whose 
mutilated  husband  was  the  first  drawn  from  the  pit, 
be  seemed  suddenly  to  suspect  that  my  nature 
might  be  a  trifle  softer  than  the  venerable  master 
of  Westfern  Hall,  and  inquired  afler  the  health  of 
poor  Cuthbert.  <'  How  was  he?  Was  he  likely 
to  be  much  longer  away  ?  His  sojourn  at  the  Heath 
was  more  than  usually  prolonged !" 

I  replied  by  questioning  in  my  turn ;  and  with 
such  genuine  desire  for  information,  that  in  Uie 
of  a  long  walk  across  the  bieeiy  hilbi  I 


obtained  further  insight  into  my  family  history,  or 
rather  into  the  history  uniting  my  own  family  with 
that  of  the  Haggerstons,  than  I  had  ever  expected 
to  extract  out  of  the  taciturn  rector. 

*'  Poor  Sir  Ralph's  marriage  was  not  a  happy 
one,"  said  the  doctor,  in  reply  to  my  questions. 
"  He  married  too  late  in  life.  His  belief  of  having 
secured  a  companion  in  his  sister,  having  been  so 
unexpectedly  undeceived  by — bv — "  * 

"  By  my  mother's  alliance,"  said  I,  to  relieve 
his  scruples — "  he  probably  married  in  haste,  to  re- 
pent at  leisure." 

''  I  do  091  imagine  that  he  repented;  how  could 
he,  with  that  beautiful  boy  bom  to  him,  whose  des- 
tinies we  were  all  of  us  then  so  far  from  foresee- 
ing? No,  sir,  it  vms  poor  Lady  Margaret  that 
repented — bitterly,  hopelessly !  When  persuaded, 
not  to  say  compelled  into  a.  union  with  Sir  Ralph, 
he  had  not  only  passed  his  fiflieth  year,  while  she 
was  less  than  half  his  age  ;  but  he  had  been  so 
recently  irritated  against  the  sex  in  general,  by  the 
conduct  of  poor  Miss  Clara,  that  his  feelings  on  that 
point  were  as  susceptible  as  they  were  ungenerous." 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  so  great  a  disparity  of  years 
between  my  uncle  and  Lady  Margaret?"  said  1,  to 
lead  him  away  from  further  aUusion  to  my  mother, 

'*  Far  less,  however,  than  between  their  disposi- 
tions !"  he  replied.  "  Lady  Margaret,  grave  and 
haughty  as  she  appears  in  the  picture  tak^  of  her 
some  years  afler  tier  arrival  at  the  hall,  was,  in  her 
girlhood,  a  bright  and  buoyant  creature.  But  she 
had  fornied,.it  appears,  some  attachment  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Howard  ;  and  such  was 
the  severity  shown  her  under  the  roof  of  her  parents, 
that  she  gratefully  accepted  the  hand  of  a  barqjt.ptj 
of  noble  estate,  from  wnom,  because  old  enoiTgl),to, 
be  her  father,  she  expected  only  a  fiither'!}  protCQr. 
tion.  But,  alas!  poor  young  lady — ^faei  sec^ad 
home  proved  more  repellant  than  the  first !  Irri^lal^ 
by  his  sister's  derogation,  Sir  P^alph  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  pitiable  frailties  of  woma»*9^  natare^ 
His  mistrust  closed  his  doors  againal  visitors ;  for 
in  every  man  who  crossed  his  tkrfahold,  he  iua> 
pected  some  evil  design  !" 

"  Until,"  said  I,  half  mtenrnpting  him,  "  ho 
drove  his  wife,  perhaps,  like  his  poor  sister,  to  seek 
comfort  elsewhere  1" 

"  No !  Lady  Maigaret'c  condact  was  irreproach- 
able. The  comfort  she  soueht  was  in  the  bosom 
of  one  uf  her  own  sex.  Haggerston  had  just 
brought  home  to  Campley  a  young  wife,  by  birth  a 
Bedingfield,  who,  but  for  the  bitterness  of  her 
papistry,  I  should  admit  to  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  women  I  ever  beheld.  I  haye  known 
many  Catholics.  In  this  conntjr  thoy  abound.  But 
never  did  I  meet  with  one  inspired  with  such  un- 
christianiy  intolerance  as  that  gentle- looking  crea- 
ture !  Had  she  lived  in  the  days  of  Mary  Tudor« 
she  would,  I  am  convinced,  nave  watched  whh 
triumph  the  lighting  of  the  fagots  in  Smithfield.*' 

**  And  by  Acr,  I  presume.  Lady  Margaret  was 
converted?" 

''  At  all  events,  no  eflforts  were  spared  to  efiect 
her  conversion.  She  and  the  Haggerstons  were 
always  together,  either  at  Campley  or  the  hall ;  and 
as  there  was  nothing  in  the  person  of  the  squire  ta 
excite  the  uneasiness  of  Sir  Ralph,  her  husband  was 
content  that  it  should  be  so.  At  length,  my  own 
observations  of  a  change  in  the  deportment  ot  Lady 
Margaret  Westfern,  and  of  the  daily  oonferenoeB 
held  between  her  and  Father  Dormer,  determined 
me  to  place  Sir  Ralph  upon  his  guard." 

**  With  due  submisaion,  surely  the  imitiea  veie 
old  anoo^  to  be  left  to  the  I 
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judgment?*'  'said  I;  "more  particularly  since,  as 
regards  Mr.  Dormer,  you  deny  the  right  of  spiritual 
interference." 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  conversion — ^yes !  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  purloining  Mrs.  Ilagger- 
ston^s  purse,  as  attempting  to  seduce  him  from  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors;  ktiowing  that,  had  he  desired 
my  instructions,  he  would  have  sought  them,  I 
consequently  felt  entitled  to  circumvent  any  attempt 
made  by  others  to  decoy  away  a  lamb  of  my  flock." 

"And  did  my  uncle  interfere  as  you  expected?** 

"  Not  as  I  expected ;  for  he  met  the  dilemma, 
not  by  expostulation  or  argument,  but  by  frantic 
violence!  Mrs.  Haggerston  was  forbidden  the 
hall ;  while  towards  Father  Dormer,  he  threatened 
insult  and  violence,  should  he  ever  set  foot  within 
his  domain!'* 

"  The  life  of  poor  Lady  Margaret,  in  short,  was 
rendered  stiU  more  miserable  than -before?*' 

"  So  much  so,  that  I  sincerely  regretted  my  in- 
terference. I  now  felt  that  it  was  with  her,  rather 
than  her  husband,  I  should  have  remonstrated. 
The  fact  was,  that  Mrs.  Ashworth's  marriage  had 
efllected  such  a  revolution  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Ralph  Westfem,  that  his  oldest  friends  knew  not 
how  to  deal  with  him." 

"  VSHiat  a  reproach  to  human  nature,*'  cried  I, 
thinking  aloud,  "  that  in  private,  as  in  public  life, 
half  the  violence,  half  the  crimes,  half  the  sufferings 
of  mankind,  have  been  effected  under  the  pretended 
influence  of  a  religion  of  mercy  and  peace!" 

"  The  influence  of  religion,"  rejoined  Dr.  Hips- 
Jjy;,  "is  and  ought  to  be  the  most  stringent  of 
wv^eh  the  human  mind  is  susceptible.  No  wonder, 
therefore.,  that  in  some  instances  the  zeal  to  which 
frailer  natures  are  incited  should  become  excessive 
And  pernicioua.  The  mind  of  Lady  Margaret,  ex- 
died  by  religious  centrvversies  wholly  new  to  her, 
was  uilueldly  just  then  exposed  to  nervous  excita- 
tion by  her  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother ;  and  it 
:i8  the  optnton  of  the  medical  men  in  attendance 
upon  poor  Mr.  Cuthhert,  that  the  germ  of  the 
•grievous  tendency  to  insanity,  which  has  developed 
ntself  in  his  constitution,  was  sown  at  that  unlucky 
period  by  the  mental  disturbance  of  his  mother.** 

"  In  early  life,  then,"  said  I,  "  my  cousin  was  as 
other  children?" 

"  If  any  other  child  ever  existed  so  gided  with 
!» "itity  and  genius !"  was  the  doctor's  enthusiastic 
\\*.\i\y.  "lus  mother  survived  his  birth  just  long 
-onaii^h  to  foresee  that  in  him  she  should  find  a  re- 
\ward  for  all  her  troubles.  Never  did  I  see  a  woman 
•so  passionately  attached  to  her  child !  Even  Sir 
Ralph  came  in  for  his  share  of  her  overflowing  affec- 
tions. They  became  almost  reconciled,  almost 
liappy ;  Lady  Margaret  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Campley,  and  have  recovered  the  temporary  vacil- 
lations of  her  reltffious  faith." 

"  A  proof  that  her  flactuation  of  opinions  resulted 
from  the  influence  of  worldly  disappointment  on  a 
feeble  mind." 

"  Unfortunately,"  resumed  Dr.  Hipsley,  "  the 
estrangement  between  the  hall  and  Campley  was  so 
complete  that  Lady  Margaret,  though  aware  that 
her  friend  had,  in  her  tarn,  become  a  mother,  knew 
not  that  Mrs.  Haggerston  had  from  that  period  fallen 
into  a  rapid  decline.  Verbal  messages  had  been 
despatched  by  the  invalid  to  Westfern,  entreating 
a  visit  from  her  friend.  But  they  were  intercepted 
by  Sir  Ralph,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
^endanger  his  newly-found  domestic  happiness  by 
:the  renewal  of  the  intimacy  he  held  so  mjurious." 

^  Bat  he  at  least  acquainted  his  wife  with  Mrs. 
i*siiiiMV' 


*  "  Not  by  a  syllable ;  and  the  blow  fell  heavijy 
upon  her  indeed,  when  at  length  she  learned  from 
myself  that  her  poor  Agnes  was  on  her  death-bed ! 
I  need  not  say  that  she  was  at  Campley  as  fast  as 
horses  could  convey  her  thither.  But  she  arrived 
too  late.  All  she  found  was  Father  Dormer  pray- 
ing beside  the  fair  and  wasted  corpse,  and  the  poor 
squire  breaking  his  heart  over  the  helpless  girl  he 
held  in  his  arms." 

"I  can  readily  unagine  her  self-reproaches. 
Yet  my  uncle  was  the  only  person  to  blame." 

"  So  thought  not  Mr.  Haggerston,  whose  temper 
is  not  a  forbearing  one,  and  who  reviled  her  as  un- 
worthy of  the  tears  which  his  poor  dying  wife  had 
shed  on  her  account.  '  Agnes  commended  her  poor 
babe  to  your  kindness,'  cried  he.  '  With  her  last 
breath  she  charged  you  to  be  tender  over  her 
orphan!'  And  poor  Lady  Margaret,  who  was 
weeping  on  her  knees  by  the  Inside,  instantly 
sealed  with  fervent  kisses  on  the  clay-cold  hand 
of  her  friend,  a  solemn  pledge  that  Agnes  Hagger- 
ston should  be  throuffh  life  as  a  child  of  her  own." 

"  Which  promise  her  husband  could  not  forbid 
her  to  fulfil!*^' 

"  A  greater  than  her  husband  forbade  it !  Within 
the  year  Lady  Margaret  was  laid  in  the  grave !  But 
Sir  Ralph  was  fully  apprized  of  all  that  had  passed ; 
and,  cut  to  the  soul  by  the  prospect  of  losing  his 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  promising  boy,  acceded  to 
her  request  that  he  would  proceed  more  than  half- 
way in  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Campley ;  and 
such  is  the  cordiality  of  Haggerston *b  nature,  that 
they  were  readily  accepted.  Nothing,  in  short, 
appeared  so  much  to  solace  the  dying  lady  of  the 
hall  as  to  have  the  infant  of  her  departed  friend 
upon  her  knee,  with  little  Cuthbert  standing  beside 
her,  in  admiration  of  its  miniature  graces." 

"  Such  then,"  cried  I,  "  is  the  origin  of  the  fond 
friendship  I  have  so  often  wondered  at ! — such  the 
grievous  termination  of  a  romance  so  sadly  begun." 

"The  termination?"  ejaculated  my  reverend 
companion,  "  alas !  the  saddest  portion  of  the  story 
is  yet  to  come!" 

And  as  we  had  now  reached  the  outskirts  of  my 
uncle's  domain,  so  that  the  smoke  could  be  seen 
rising  above  the  trees  from  tlie  chimneys  of  the 
hall ,  he  related  in  terms  more  succinct  what  remained 
to  be  told. 

**  After  the  death  of  Lady  Margaret,"  said  he, 
"  the  children  grew  together  like  offspring  of  thf. 
same  parents.  They  were  seldom  a  day  apart. 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  older  by  two  years  than  Miss  Ilag- 

gerston,  prided  himself,  even  m  his  childhood,  on 
eing  the  natural  protector  of  his  little  sister ;  n<ir 
till  Miss  Haggerston  was  ten  years  old,  and  Father 
Dormer  decided  that  it  was  time  she  should  be 
removed  to  the  convent  in  Lancashire,  where  her 
education  was  completed,  did  it  seem  to  occur  to 
the  children  that  they  were  ever  to  part.  The 
squire,  indeed,  was  anxious  to  place  his  daughter 
with  the  Ursulines  of  Bruges,  by  whom  her  mother 
had  been  reared.  But  the  artful  priest  would  not 
hear  of  it.  His  eye  was  firmly  fixed  upon  the  rich 
heritage  of  Westfem  Hall." 

"  And  he  did  not  vrish  to  expose  my  cousin's 
attachment  to  the  ordeal  of  too  complete  an  estrange- 
ment. But  how  could  he  suppose  that  a  high 
chnrehman  like  my  uncle  wouM  ever  consent  to  tho 
union  of  his  heir  with  a  papist  V 

"  What  he  thought,  or  \yhat  any  of  them 
thought,  must  be  left  to  surmisf  ;  but  it  was  gener- 
ally beKeve<l  that,  on  her  death -))'d.  Lady  Margaret 
had  extracted  a  promise  from  her  husband  that, 
should  het  son  ami  Agnes  Ilaggerstoo  beconM  pe»* 
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nnnently  allMihed,  be  wodld  not  oppose  their  mar- 
Tiage." 

**Aiid  after  the  poor  little  girl  was  transferred 
to  her  convent  ?" 

"After  the  poor  little  giil  was  transferred  to  her 
convent,  Cathbert,  under  the  care  of  a  strict  tutor, 
devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  Sir  Ralph  has  been 
moch  blamed  for  not  having  sent  him  at  once  to  a 
|iuUie  school.  ^  Weak  peopte,  who  fan<^  that  rough- 
mg  it  at  Bton  is  a  cure  for  all  natural  defects,  fancj 
that  even  latent  insanit^^  will  give  way  to  their 
potent  system !  Bnt  I,  who  have  known  your 
cousin  from  his  birth,  have  reason  to  think, 'Mr. 
Ashworth,  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  father  had 
already  discerned  his  infhmity ;  and  that  Sir  Ralph 
did  not  choose  to  trust  him  out  of  his  sight." 

"Poor  Cathbert'" 

**  Once  or  twice  a  year,  of  course,  Miss  Agnes 
made  her  appearance  at  Campley,  lovelier  and 
sweeter,  and  more  amiable  than  ever ;  to  be  ca- 
TOSsed  by  her  two  Others,  and  worshipped  bv  the 
infatnated  boy,  who,  from  the  time  he  was  fifteen, 
saw  no  object  but  her  in  the  creation.  There  was 
somethiog  almost  affecting,  indeed,  in  the  manner 
in  which  his  sonl  was  wrapt  op  in  this  little  absent 
sister !  When  I  used  to  meet  him  loiterinff  beside 
the  river  with  his  tutor,  or  cantering  along  Uie  high 
road  to  Campley,  and  stop  him  to  inquire  whether 
they  had  any  news  of  Miss  Agnes,  his  countenance 
always  brightened  into  a  supernatural  expression, 
Kke  an  ali3)aster  vase  in  which  a  lamp  has  been 
lighted." 

"And  did  the  attachment  appear  mutual?"  I 
inquired,  in  a  hesitating  tone. 

"  My  opportunities  were  few  of  seeing  them 
together,"  replied  the  rector.  "  They  were  said 
to  love  each  other  dearly.  But  the  rare  occasions 
that  placed  them  under  my  observation  inspired  me 
with  an  opinion  that  Miss  Haggerston  already  experi- 
enced some  strange  sort  of  anxiety  on  Cuthbert^s  ac- 
count. Something  of  his  malady  had  probably  dem- 
onstrated itself.  Not  to  weary  your  patience,  before 
the  young  lady  had  ceased  to  be  a  child  in  any  other 
eyes  than  those  of  her  worshipper,  he  acquainted 
his  father  of  his  detennination  to  have  no  other 
wife,  in  terms  which  decided  Sir  Ralph  Westfem 
to  explain  himself  fully  to  the  squire.  Already 
Haggerston  had  a  thousand  times  sworn  in  hts 
presence  that  he  would  not  ?ive  his  daughter  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  realm,  unless  he  were  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion,  so  that  on  that  point  they  were 
fully  understood ;  and  it  was  only  the  excited  state 
of  Mr.  Cuthbert's  mind,  and  the  dread  of  seeing 
him  sink,  like  his  mother,  into  an  untimely  grave, 
which  induced  his  unhappy  father  to  propose  a 
compromise.    And  an  nnlucky  one  it  proved." 

Dr.  Htpsley  stopped  short.  For  we  had  now 
reached  the  iron  fence  dividing  the  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  hall  ftom  the  park,  just  where  a  footpath, 
branching  to  the  village,  was  to  separate  me  froifi 
my  companion.  Leaning  against  the  gate  in  a  few 
hurried  sentences  he  related  the  rest. 

"  Your  uncle  proposed,"  said  he,  "  to  settle  his 
whole  fortune  on  Agnes  and  her  children,  in  the 
event  of  her  marriage  with  Cuthbert.  He  even 
consented  that  his  son  should  embrace  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  But  the  recantation,  ho  said,  must 
be  grounded  on  conviction.  His  son  must  not, 
merely  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loved, 
abandon  the  faith  which  his  ancestors  had  died  on 
the  field  and  the  scaffold  to  establish,  father  Dor- 
mer was  of  course  prompt  in  his  ofiem  of  iostnio- 
tioo.  But  these  were  courteously  declined.  At 
Weatfen  or  Campley,  the  old  baronet  oonsidend 


his  son  to  be  too  much  nnder  the  infloenoe  of  \ 
dations  connected  with  his  besetting  passion.  And 
on  pretence  of  affording  him  a  wider  field  for  con- 
troversial inquiry,  but  in  reality,  I  suspect,  trusting 
that  change  of  scene  and  an  extended  sphere  of 
observation  would  produce  some  change  in  his  in- 
tentions, he  despatehed  Mr.  Cuthbert  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Spain,  attended  by  old  Ber- 
nard, and  an  authorized  preceptor.  They  ^)ent  the 
winter  at  Burgos." 

"  From  whence  he  returned,  of  course,  a  bigoted 
Catholic?" 

"  He  returned  raving  mad  !  The  abstruse  stud- 
ies in  which  he  was  permitted  to  indulge,  and  the 
rage  of  doctrinal  discussions  agitated  around  him, 
proved  too  much  for  a  brain  already  infirm.  From 
that  period  the  young  man  has  enjoved  lucid  inter- 
vals; but  scarcely  a  month  together  of  settled 
health." 

"  My  poor,  poor  uncle  !" 

"Ay !  I  believe  his  self-upbraidings  have  been 
pretty  severe !  Afler  all,  he  acted  upon  an  error 
of  judgment.  Could  he  have  supposed  that  the 
theolodcal  studies  he  proposed  would  produce  so  sad 
a  resmt,  I  suspect  he  would  have  allowed  his  son 
to  turn  Mahommedan  rather  than  risk  his  loss  of 
intellect !" 

"And  Agnes?"  said  T,  in  a  less  assured  voice. 

"Agnes  behaved  like  an  angel !"  was  his  terse 
reply.  "  Miss  Haggerston  is  not  so  strict  a  Cath- 
olic as  to  have  resisted  my  overtures  of  friendship. 
My  love  of  Cuthbert,  my  admiration  of  Cuthbert, 
have  obtained  me  some  share  of  the  confidence  of 
this  forlorn  young  girl ;  and  it  was  from  her  own 
lips  I  learned  much  of  their  family  history.  When- 
ever our  poor  young  friend  is  at  the  hall,  her  time 
is  devoted  to  rendering  his  life  pleasant — to  minis- 
tering to  his  wishes— to  compliance  with  his  whims. 
When  disease  once  more  overtakes  him,  and  he  is 
removed  to  the  Heath,  she  expends  the  interim  of 
his  absence  in  preparing  for  his  return.*' 

"  They  are  doubtless  in  hopes  that,  sooner  or 
later,  he  will  recover  sufilciently  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  original  project  T"  I  inquired  with 
tremulous  anxiety. 

"  The  two  fadiers  have  more  than  once  asserted 
him  to  be  completely  convalescent,"  rejoined  Dr. 
Hipsley ;  "  being  convinced  that  a  marriage  with 
the  object  of  his  passionate  love  wonid  perfect  his 
recovery.     But — "  he  paused. 

•'But-'^Kat  r" 

"  Agnes  will  not  hear  of  it !  The  devotedness 
of  Miss  Haggerston  to  your  unfortunate  cousin  is 
all  the  more  praiseworthy,  tliat  she  entertains  the 
greatest  horror  of  insanity.  She  is  never  in  his 
presence  without  a  thrill  of  terror.  Her  heaviest 
task  is  to  conceal  from  him  the  feelings  of  repug- 
nance with  which  he  inspires  her." 

"  But  how  scandalous,  in  that  case,  to  force  her 
into  his  presence !  How  unpardonable  en  the  part 
of  my  uncle  to  encroach  upon  her  goodness  of 
heart !" 

"  They  probably  expect  that  time  and  habits  will 
reconcile  her  to  the  presence  of  the  being  so  devo- 
ted to  her.  Besides,  all  reasonable  hope  of  his 
recovery  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  At  this  very  moment 
I  find  wonders  are  oredicted  for  him  from  a  new 
mode  of  treatment.  jLet  us  pray,  my  dear  Mr.  Ash- 
worth for  a  favorable  result !  And  now,  good  morn- 
ing. My  road  lies  to  the  leA.  I  will  not  fail  to 
wait  upon  Sir  Ralph  Westfem  to-morrow  about  the 
assistance  to  be  given  to  the  unfortamtie  wfilerem 
at  Uie  Bardyn  mine.'* 
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Thers  are  three  great  nations  which  are  addicted 
«0  the  use  ef  the  whip  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment— ^the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  and  the  English ; 
and  it  mar  not  he  uninteresting  to  trace  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  the  custom  among  them  to  their 
source  in  the  national  character. 

The  Chinese  have  at  length  hegun  to  show  them- 
aelves.  We  have  dragged  them  into  day  by  main 
force.  Our  fleet  has  thrown  down  their  walls  of  con- 
cealment; and  our  missionaries,  landing  on  the 
coasts  in  spite  of  their  enraged  functionaries,  have 
planted  the  gospel  in  defiance  of  the  law.  We  find 
this  peculiar  people,  whose  first  modem  compiler  of 
ancient  history  flourished  about  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, to  be  nothing  more  than  old  children.  They 
have  not  got  beyond  the  patriarchal  regime ;  and 
although  now  comprising  one  third  part  of  the  hu- 
man race»  their  government  is  the  same  in  theory 
as  that  which  ruled  the  tents  of  the  fathers  of  Israel. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  grand  fundamental 
Thought,  not  of  the  complicated  system  of  legisla^ 
tion  by  which  so  mighty  a  people  are  kept  in  order. 
This  "  thought*'  is  composed  of  paternal  duty  on 
the  one  hand,  and  filial  duty  on  the  other.  The 
emperor  for  the  time  being,  no  matter  of  what 
dynasty,  is  the  father  of  the  nation,  and  the  people 
are  his  docile  and  reverent  children.  The  imperial 
power  is  represented  by  the  oflicers  of  the  state, 
creat  and  small,  each  under  each,  and  finally  by  the 
fathers  of  families,  who  are  each  imperial  in  his  own 
household.  A  youth  will  not  sit  without  permission 
in  his  father*8  presence;  the  father  pays  similar 
rsspect  to  the  lowest  public  functionary,  and  he  to 
a  higher,  till  the  chain  of  reverence  terminates  with 
the  emperor  himself.  Yes,  terminates;  for  the 
emperor  is  the  high  priest  as  well  as  king.  A  com- 
mon Chinese  does  not  presume  to  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  who  are 
the  supreme  deities  of  the  nation,  but  contents  him- 
self with  paying  divine  honors  to  the  emperor,  whose 
business  it  is  to  mediate  for  all.  Even  his  ances- 
tors are  inferior  in  spiritual  dignity  to  the  emperor, 
although  he  worships  them  likewise,  and  bums 
incense  before  their  manes. 

The  {principle  of  cohesion,  therefore,  in  Chinese 
society,  is  that  ceremony  which  regulates  the  gra- 
dation of  ranks.  The  law  cannot  command  respect, 
which  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  but  it  commands  the 
observance  of  certain  forms  implying  respect.  It 
regulates  the  number  of  obeisances  at  private  as 
well  as  public  meetings ;  it  measures  the  depth  of 
a  bow  or  a  courtsey ;  it  is  supreme  over  rasfaion 
itself.  Even  a  lady  dresses  according  to  the  stat- 
ute. No  man  must  dare  to  notice  the  varieties  in 
temperature  before  his  superiors.  The  goveraor 
of  a  province  lets  its  inhabitants  know  when  it  is 
cold  enough  for  a  change  of  costume ;  and  when  the 
signal  is  given  by  these  functionaries,  all  China  puts 
on  its  winter-cap.  But  the  law  does  not  end  here ; 
it  extends  to  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  and  the  gods 
and  the  genii  are  arranged  wiui  the  nicest  attention 
to  the  distinction  of  rank.  When  a  mandarin,  in 
travelling,  lodges  at  a  temple,  he  causes  the  statues 
of  those  rtivinities  to  be  displaced  who  are  of  inferior 
grade  to  himself. 

In  all  countries,  there  must  be  some  penalty  an- 
nexed to  the  lighter  and  more  common  inirmge- 
mcnts  of  the  law ;  and  in  filial  China,  it  will  be 
aeen^  the  most  suitable  one  is  a  whipping.  The 
rod  appears,  from  the  universal  pxactioeof  loankindy 


to  be  the  natural  instniment  far  the  oorreoUoa  «C 
children,  and  it  is  accordingly  the  instmment  chosea 
by  the  paternal  government  of  the  Chinese  to  keep 
the  sons  of  Han  in  order.  When  the  emperor  is 
displeased  with  his  ministers,  and  the  ofifence  is  not 
grave  enough  to  require  their  being  sent  to  Tartaiy, 
or  condenwed  to  stand  sentry  at  the  Pftlsioe  doors, 
he  chastises  them  with  a  bamboo.  The  ministen 
keep  their  subordinates  in  mind  of  their  duty  by  the 
same  means;  the  subs  transmit  the  whipping  to 
those  under  them;  and  so  on,  till  all  China  is 
soundly  and  continuously  flogged.  When  an  Eng- 
lish ambassador  was  incommoded  by  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  who  gathered  round  him  at  the  palace, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  catching  up  a  bamboo, 
rushed  out  among  them  and  put  them  to  flight*  A 
magistrate  makes  his  appearance  in  the  streets  with 
a  bundle  of  rods  for  his  insignia  of  oflice,  and  ofRoean 
go  before  him  to  thrash  the  people  out  of  his  way. 
At  a  trial,  these  instraments  of  punishment  are 
placed  in  awful  array  before  the  bench ;  and  sen- 
tence is  executed  upon  the  spot,  by  the  oflT^ider 
being  laid  down  upon  his  face  in  open  court,  and 
receiying  the  chastisement  allotted  to  him. 

But  the  government  of  China  is  not  merely  patri- 
arohal,  but  scholastic :  the  people  are  at  once  chil- 
dren and  scholars ;  and  in  both  capacities  the  rod 
would  seem  to  be  their  due.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Chinese  are  the 
most  universally  educated  people  in  the  worid  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  that  one  is  the  Japanese.  In 
China,  education  is  one  of  the  chief  employments 
of  the  state ;  and  the  periodical  examinations  of  the 
schools  keep  the  country  in  greater  excitement  than 
a  general  election  in  England.  The  successful 
students  are  sent  to  Peking,  where  they  are  feasted 
by  the  emperor  in  person ;  they  rise,  through  raxi- 
ous  gradations,  to  public  employnent  and  pufalie 
honors ;  and,  according  to  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, (frequently,  however,  infringed))  they  most 
necessarily  form  a  oertaSn  proportion  of  the  great 
of&cen  of  stale.  The  unsuooessful  students,  we 
need  hardly  add,  are  whipped. 

Let  us  account,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  Ibfr  what 
will  appear,  after  all  this,  a  very  extraordinary  eir- 
cumstance — ^namely,  that  Chinese  literatnre,  al- 
though the  most  abundant,  is  not  the  best  m  the 
world.  The  reason  is,  that  the  classics  are  to  the 
students  what  a  father  is  to  his  children,  or  the 
emperor  to  his  people.  No  man  msst  be  so  dism* 
sp^ful  as  to  surpass  them.  Original  views  would 
be  laughed  at  as  folly,  or  pnniriieS  as  impiety ;  and 
thus  Chinese  literature  has  oontinoed  to  move  in  one 
doll  eirele  ever  since  the  time  of  Confucius.  When 
the  present  emperor's  father,  surprised  and  indig- 
nant at  the  confusion  created  in  the  empire  by  Chris- 
tianity, desired  to  see  the  New  Testament,  it  was 
translated  on  purpose,  and  put  into  his  hands.  The 
imperial  critic  perased  it  attentively,  and  then  set- 
ting it  down  with  calm  contempt,  remarked  that  it 
was  not  classical ! 

But  to  return.  In  China,  the  women  are  not 
whipped-— a  distinction  which  points  to  the  gener- 
ally gentle  and  humane  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  tme  their  poor  toes  are  bandaged  in  childhood 
in  a  way  which  fills  the  house  with  screams  lor 
about  six  years;  but  most  civilized  nations  have 
some  analogous  practice.  The  Japanese  contort 
inwards  the  hips  of  the  woikien,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  waddle  of  a  goose ;  and  the  Eoglish 
compress  their  waists  to  an  extent  fatal  to  hcahh, 
dangerous  to  life,  and  absurd  and  unnatural  in  ap- 
pearance. 
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la  iae,  the  whip  inumg  the  Chinese  may  be 
laduxMd  a  eoagsnial  instrttmeiit  of  panishinent,  to 
whieh  BO  idea  of  disgrace  is  attached,  and  which 
appean  woaderfaliy  well  calculated  to  aohieye  its 
ooyectf  ia  the  pceservatioa  of  peace  and  order  among 
Ch^pMiple. 

Ia  Riiasia,  the  form  of  government  has  got  beyond 
the  patriaiohal ;  but  it  is  at  present  in  that  transition 
slate  wherein  are  exhibited  only  the  coarser  features 
of  dvilixauui.  The  people  are  no  longer  children, 
but  8er& ;  and  the  emperor  no  longer  a  father,  but 
a  master.  This  is  a  pmiod  that  is  always  -pregnant 
with  great  changes,  for  the  king  and  nobles  are  on 
difoeot  sides,  biddiBg  against  each  other  for  the 
aaffrajges  of  the  peop&.  While  the  revolution  is 
growings  however,  the  people  are  suffering.  The 
exigeaee  of  the  mastem'  position  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  take  much  care  of  the  intellectual 
coltivatioa  of  their  in&riorB.  Few  appeals  are  made 
bot  to  the  coarser  parts  of  their  nature.  The  whip 
in  Russia,  here  called  the  knout,  is  the  national  in- 
atromeat  of  punishmeat  as  in  China ;  but  instead  of 
being  associated  with  ideas  of  paternal  care,  as  under 
a  patriarchal  government,  it  has  a  character  of  un* 
ledeemad  braUlity .  Its  lightness  or  severity  depends 
■ot  upon  the  law,  but  the  functionaries — ^a  few 
faAowa  of  an  instrument  designed  for  temporary  chas- 
Usemeat  sufficing  to  destroy  life.  Women,  and 
those  of  the  highest  rank  too,  and  the  most  delicate 
nurture,  are  &gged  as  mercilessly  as  men;  and 
every  proprietor  of  land  has  a  whip  for  his  serfs  as 
well  as  for  hia  cattle. 

The  Russians,  it  may  be  supposed,  do  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  whip.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
cause  of  a  great  many  of  the  murders  that  are  com- 
mitted by  the  laboring  upon  the  higher  classes. 
Some  years  ago,  a  servant  in  Moscow  having  com- 
mitted a  £uilt,  was  flogged,  and  then  sent  to  his 
master*s  oountry-seat  with  a  letter.  As  the  man 
trudged  along  the  dreary  road  with  his  galled  back, 
it  may  be  supposed  he  was  not  entirely  at  peace 
with  the  world ;  but  there  was  at  least  rest  in  the 
distance,  and  he  was  perhaps  glad  when  the  red 
roof  of  the  chateau  appeared  blazing  through  the 
trees.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  how- 
ever, directed  the  bearer  to  be  flogged  again  on  his 
arrival ;  which  was  done.  The  fellow  grew  abso- 
lutely sulky !— He  was  insolent!  This  could  not 
be  borne ;  and  he  was  despatched  back  again  to  the 
town  with  a  missive  describing  his  oTOuce— and 
flogged  as  before.  Perhaps  this  quieted  him ;  per- 
haps he  saw  the  oselessneas  of  taking  the  thing 
amiss ;  or  periuqw  there  was  snlkiness  in  his  very 
sileooe — re}>ellion  even  in  the  sturdineaa  with  which 
he  bore  his  agony.  It  was  necessary  to  try.  He 
was  sent  back  to  the  chateau,  and  flogged  again ! 
and  then,  the  experiment  and  the  lesson  being  no 
doubt  complete,  he  was  returned  to  Moscow  for  the 
last  time.  The  man  went  calmly  into  his  master's 
pieseooe,  delivered  his  despatches,  and  drawing 
fWtm  his  side  a  hatchet,  usually  worn  b^  the  Rus- 
sian peasant,  literally  hewed  him  in  pieces.  He 
then  called  his  fellow-servants  to  see  what  he  had 
dose,  and  gave  himself  up  to  Justice. 

The  Russians,  notwithstanding  the  knout,  are  a 
very  good-humored  people,  bearing  a  sort  of  Euro- 
pean resemblance,  physically,  to  the  Tartars,  to 
whom  the  Chinese  bear  a  more  striking  reeem- 
Uanee.  The  women/ we  have  said,  are  flogged ; 
and,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  they  do  not  join 
freely  in  the  amusements  of  the  men.  It  is  cunous 
lo  see  a  group  of  men  dancing  gravely  on  the  high- 
mad  of  a  vtUafe,  and  oloas  bf,  a  sepuale  group  of 
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females,  each  bemg  aheovbed  in  the  feats  of  its  own 
sex.  As  for  the  upper  classes,  they  aflfect  not  io 
be  Russian  at  all*  Their  language  is  usually 
Freneh,  German,  or  Ekiglish ;  Uiey  pique  then- 
selves  upon  employing  only  foreign  tradesmen ;  and 
they  drmk  vast  quantities  of  Chamoagve,  uistead 
of  an  excellent  mousseux  wine  of  their  own  flrom 
the  Caucasus,  which  costs  only  a  fourth  part  of  the 
price.  But  this  mif^ht  be  expected.  They  are 
ashamed  of  the  uncivilized  conoition  of  their  coun- 
trymen ;  and  this  will  never  be  ameliorated  till  the 
knout  is  abolished. 

The  English  are  the  third  and  last  great  nation 
in  our  category,  and  with  them  we  shall  be  brief, 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  whip  is  only  a  national  in- 
strument with  them  as  regards  those  professions 
that  are  reckoned  par  excellence  honorable.  The 
whip,  indeed,  might  be  supposed  to  be  anti-national ; 
for  in  some  way  or  other  it  has  feUeo,  almost  spon- 
taneously, into  disuse  among  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  military  were  less  influenced  by  the  spirit  jf 
the  time,  partly  because  soldiers  were  less  educated, 
and  partly  because  any  discontent  in  their  ranks  is 
caUed  sedition,  and  punishable  by  the  articles  of  war. 
The  number  of  lashes  was  reduced  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  changing  the  mode 
of  punishment.  Ofiicers  knew  nothing  so  efl*eclive 
as  the  *'  cat,'*  because  nothing  else  was  ever  tried. 
They  declared  that  the  army  could  not  be  held  to- 
gether without  it,  because  the  army  had,  throughout 
their  whole  time,  been  held  together  with  it.  Even 
recently,  when  the  death  of  a  suflerer  from  the  lash, 
and  a  simultaneous  cry  of  indignation  from  the 
whole  people,  called  for  the  abolition  of  a  mode  of 
punishment  so  uncertain,  indeed  so  casual  in  its 
severity,  and  so  degrading,  and,  as  it  is  styled,  un- 
English  in  itself,  the  new  liberal  government  re- 
sisted, on  the  plea  that  old  officers  (meaning  chiefly 
the  Duke  of  Wellington)  were  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  unsafe.  The  interference  of  the  people, 
however,  proves  clearly  that  the  military  are  no 
longer  an  isolated  body,  but  have  become  a  portion 
of  themselves ;  and  the  plans  that  are  now  being 
adopted  for  the  spread  of  education  among  them 
will  of  tliemselves  do  away  with  the  whip.  The 
thirty  years'  peace  that  has  followed  a  twenty  years' 
war,  appears  as  yet  to  have  no  chance  of  intermp- 
tion,  and  the  soldiers  will  more  and  more  amalga- 


mate with  the  people,  till,  by  and  by,  what  i 
of  the  '*  cat"  will  be  swept  away  from  the  penal 
code,  not  as  anything  actually  mischievous,  but 
merely  as  a  portion  of  the  useless  lumber 'of  antiq- 
uity. 

It  is  curious  that,  almost  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  reign  of  the  lash  is  virtually  Iffought  to  an 
end  at  home,  it  should  be  reestablished  in  our  Indian 
army.  It  was  abolished  by  Lord  William  Bentinck , 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  govemors-genera], 
expressly  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  prevent  re- 
spectable persons  from  entering  the  service ;  and 
since  then,  the  average  instances  of  insubordination 
have  certainly  not  b^n  tnore- numerous  than  before 
— probably  quite  the  other  way.  Some  of  these, 
however,  occurred  during  or  just  after  the  unhappy 
Afl^han  war,  and  immediately  there  arose  a  cry 
from  the  '*  experienced  officers"  (inexperienced  in 
every  other  kind  of  restraint^  for  the  restoration  of 
the  whip.  This  was  listened  to  complacently  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  one  of  the  most  experieneed 
and  illustrious  of  them  all ;  and,  notwtthiitandiag 
the  remonstrances  of  numerous  other  oileem,  the 
measure  was  carried  into  eflt^ct  by  the  hk^  adminia- 
tiation. 
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The  people  of  Eng^d,  we  are  afiraki,  feel  very 
fittle  interest  iu  their  Indian  fellow-eubjeots ;  and 
many  regard  as  the  type  of  the  natioa  the  effem- 
mate  and  email-limbed  Ben^alese,  who  hire  them- 
selTea  ae  domestic  servants  m  Cakmtta,  and  receive 
the  blows  of  the  ungentlemanly  portion  of  tlieir 
masteis  without  a  murmur.  But  the  anny  is  re- 
eniited  almost  exclusively  in  the  upper  provinces, 
and  consists,  generally  speaking,  of  men  of  high 
and  chivalrous  spirit,  and  physically  much  superior 
to  their  European  comrades.  With  them  the  grand 
principles  are  military  honor,  and  *'  fidelity  to  their 
salt;"  and  although  the  lash  may  keep  them  in 
eqtder,  it  ean  only  do  so,  we  fear,  by  debasing  their 
character,  and  transforming  them  from  gallant  sol- 
dieis  into  crouching  slaves.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  liberal  government  will  not  forget  the  Indian 
part  of  this  important  question ;  but,  to  insure  their 
bestowing  upon  it  the  requisite  attention,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  taken  np 
with  vpmi  by  the  public,  and  by  our  fellow-laborers 
of  the  press. 


Fnm  Cbmmlmn'  JounMil. 

THE  LDNBtfRER   AND   THE   8BTTLBR  IN   THE 
BUSH. 

LuMBBR  is  the  ffeneral  name  in  America  for  tim- 
ber, and  it  is  the  bnsineas  of  the  lumberer  to  pene- 
trate into  the  primeval  forests,  and  occupy  himself 
during  one  period  of  the  year  in  hewing  down  the 
trees,  which  at  another  period  he  conveys,  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  to  the  settlements  of  men.  Such 
an  enmloyment,  it  may  be  supposed,  has  no  benefi- 
dal  effect  upon  the  character.  Buried  among  the 
woods  daring  the  entire  winter  with  his  desperate 
oomrades,  the  lumberer  has  only  one  task— cho|>- 
ping;  and  only  two  amusements— drinking  and 
arnoldnff.  When  summer  comes,  and  the  rivers, 
loosed  from  their  chains,  begin  anew  to  bound,  and 
rush,  and  roar,  he  forms  his  aoquisitionB  into  raAs ; 
and  the  monotonous  labors,  and  equally  nM>notonous 
pleasuns,  of  winter,  are  followed  by  a  course  of 
wild  and  desperate  adventure  as  he  plunges  down 
the  rapida.    The  third  phase  in  his  existence  is 


pre- 
sented by  the  town,  where  he  drowns  the  recoUec^ 
tion  of  Im  toils  and  dangers  in  the  lowest  debauchery, 
and  is  perfectly  satisfied  if  his  hard-earned  dollare 
last  till  it  is  time  to  betake  himself  to  the  woods 
again. 

The  lumberer  is  of  great  importance  to  the  trade 
of  Canada ;  and  being  likewise  the  pioneer  of  the 
settler,  ko  must  form  one  of  the  prominent  fig- 
ures in  any  general  pujture  of  the  country.  Sir  R. 
H.  BooBToastle,  in  his  amusing  work  recently  pub- 
lished, gives  some  particulare,  whidi  go  at  least  a 
eertaia  way  towards  a  portrait;  and  we  propose 
extraeting  as  much  as  we  think  of  any  interest, 
and  appmding  to  it  a  similar  sketch  of  the  settler 
in  the  bush. 

"  Plotaro  to  yourself,  child  of  luxury,  sitting  on 
a  enshioned  sofa,  in  a  room  where  the  velvet  carpet 
veiidefa  « IbotfUl  noiseless,  where  art  is  exhausted 
to  aflM  comfort,  and  where  even  the  hurricane 
oamiot  disturb  your  perusal  of  this  work,  a  wood 
leaching  without  limit,  excepting  die  oceans,  either 
salt  or  fresh  water,  which  surround  Canada,  and 
where  to  ktte  the  track  ia  hopeless  starvation  and 
death ;  figure  the  giant  pines  towering  to  the  clouds, 
gloomy  imd  Titan-like,  throwing  their  vast  arms  to 
the  il^ey  blloenoes,  and  making  a  twilight  of  mid- 
day, al  whose  enormous  feet  a  thbket  of  boshes^ 


almost  as  high  as  your  head,pievants  yoarprpgrev 
without  the  pioneer  axe;  or  a  deep  and  blaek 
swamp  for  nules  together  renders  it  necessary  to 
crawl  from  one  fallen  mooareh  of  the  wood  onwazda 
to  the  decaying  and  prostrate  bole  of  another,  with 
an  occasional  plunge  into  the  mud  and  water  which 
they  bridge  ;  etenial  silence  reigning,  disturbed  only 
by  your  feeble  efibrts  to  advance— 4ind  you  may 
form  some  idea  of  a  red  pine  land,  rocky  and  un- 
even, or  a  cedar  swamp,  black  as  night,  dark,  dis- 
mal, and  dangerous. 

^*  Here,  alter  you  have  hewed  or  crept  your  toil- 
ing way,  you  see,  some  yarda  or  some  hundred 
yajds,  as  the  forest  is  close  or  open,  before  you,  a 
light-blue  curling  smoke  amongst  the  dank  and 
lugubrious  scene  ;  you  hear  a  doll,  distant,  heavy, 
sudden  blow,  frequent  and  deadened,  followed  at 
long  intervals  by  a  tremendous  rending,  crashing, 
overwhelming  rush ;  then  all  is  silent,  tiU  the  voiee 
of  the  guardian  of  man  is  heard  growling,  snarhog, 
or  barking  outriffht,  aa  you  advanoe  towards  the 
blue  smoke,  which  has  now,  by  an  eddy  of  the 
wind,  filled  a  large  space  between  the  trees.  You 
stand  before  the  &xe,  made  under  three  or  four 
stidES  set  up  tentwLse,  to  which  a  large  caldron  is 
hung,  bubbling  and  seething,  with  a  very  strong 
odor  of  fat  pork ;  a  boy,  dirty  and  iU-favwed,  with 
a  sharp  glittering  axe,  looks  very  suspicionaly  at 
you,  but  caUs  off  his  wcdfish  deg,  which  sneaks 
away. 

*^  A  moment  shews  you  a  long  hut,  formed  of 
logs  of  wood,  with  a  roof  of  branches,  covered  by 
bireh-bark,  and  by  its  side,  or  near  the  fue,  several 
nondescript  sties  or  pens,  apparently  for  keeping 
pigs  in,  formed  of  branchea  dose  to  the  ground, 
either  like  a  boat  turned  upside  down,  or  hterally  aa 
a  pig-sty  is  formed,  as  to  shape.  In  the  large  hut, 
which  is  ocoanonallv  more  luxurious,  and  n^de  of 
slabs  of  wood,  or  of  rough  boards,  if  a  saw-mill  is 
within  reasonsble  distance,  and  there  ia  a  passable 
wood  road,  or  creek,  or  rivulet,  navigable  by  ca- 
noes, 3fon  see  some  barrel  or  two  of  pork,  and  of 
flour,  or  biseuit,  or  whiskey,  some  tools,  and  some 
old  blankets  or  skins.  Here  you  are  in  the  himbei^ 
er's  winter  home^-I  cannot  call  him  woodman ;  it 
would  disgrace  the  ancient  and  ballad-sung  craft ; 
for  the  lumberer  is  not  a  gentle  woodman,  and  you 
need  not  sing  sweetly  to  him  to  '  spare  that  tree.' 

'^  The  larger  dwelling  is  the  hall-— the  common 
hall— and  the  pig-sties  the  sleeping^plaoes.  I  pre- 
sume that  such  a  eireumstanoe  as  puUiag  off  habili- 
ments or  ablution  seldom  oeenrs ;  they  roll  them- 
selves in  a  blanket  or  akin,  if  they  have  one ;  and 
as  to  water,  they  are  ao  frequently  in  it  during  the 
auramer,  that  I  suppose  they  waah  half  the  year  un- 
intentionally. Fat  pork,  the  &ttesl  of  tlie  fat,  is 
ttie  lumberer*s  luxury ;  and  aa  he  has  the  univenal 
rifle  or  fowliog-pieoe,  he  killa  a  partridge,  a  bear, 
or  a  deer  now  and  then.  Up  to  their  waists  in 
snow  in  winter,  and  up  to  their  waista  in  water  in 
summer  and  autumn,  with  all  the  moving  accidents 
by  flood  and  field — ^the  occaaional  breaking  up  of 
the  rafr  in  a  rapid — the  difficulty  of  the  winter  and 
spring  tranroort  of  the  heavy  logs  of  squared  titnber 
out  of  the  deep  and  trackless  woods— combine  to 
form  a  portion  of  tlie  hard  and  reckless  life  of  a 
lumberer,  whose  morale  is  not  much  better  than  his 
fk^skale.  And  a  curious  sight  is  a  raft,  joined  to- 
gether, not  wiUi  ropes,  but  with  the  limbs  and 
thews  of  the  swamp  or  blue  beech,  which  is  the 
natural  corda^  of  Canada,  and  is  used  for  scafifold- 
ing  and  packmg.  A  raft  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
-ahopeldoiMt  eaagfeirate,  for  it  may  behalf  • 
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nile,  never  bavifig  measured  dne  but  hy  the  eye — 
with  its  little  hots  of  boards,  its  apolo^es  lor  fla^ 
and  alreamers,  its  numerous  little  masts  and  sails,  its 
eookiiig:  caboose,  and  its  contrivanoes  for  anchoring 
and  catching  the  wmd  by  slanting  boards,  with  the 
meo,  who  appear  on  its  surface  as  if  they  were 
walking  on  the  lake,  is  curious  enough ;  but  to  see 
it  in  dnms,  or  detached  portions,  sent  down  foam- 
ing and  darting  along  the  timber  slides  of  the  Otta- 
wa or  the  restfeas  and  rapid  Trent,  is  still  more  so ; 
sad  fearful  it  is  to  observe  its  conducteufj  who  looks 
in  the  rapid  by  no  means  so  much  at  his  ease  as 
the  functionary  of  that  name  to  whom  the  Paris  dili- 
gence is  intrusted.  Numberless  accidents  happen ; 
the  drams  are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the 
stream ;  the  raAs  are  broken  by  storm  and  tempest ; 
the  men  get  drunk  and  fall  over ;  and  altogether  it 
appears  extraordinary  that  a  raft  put  together  at  the 
Treat  village  for  its  final  voyage  to  Quebec  should 
ever  reach  its  destination,  the  transport  being  at 
least  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles— and  many  go 
mocfa  further — through  an  open  and  ever-agitated 
fresh-water  sea,  and  amongst  the  intricate  cluuinels 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  down  the  tremendous 
capids  of  the  Longue  Sault,  the  Grallope,  the  Ce- 
dws,  the  Cascades,  &c. 

*^  The  lumberer^s  life  is  truly  an  unhappy  one, 
ibr,  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  raft's  voyage, 
whatever  money  he  may  have  made  goes  to  the  fid- 
dle, the  female,  or  the  fire-water ;  and  he  starts 
as  poor  as  at  first,  living  perhaps  by  a  rare 
I  to  the  advanced  age,  for  a  lumberer,  of  forty 
yvais. 

But  there  is  some  hope,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
even  for  the  lumberer.  On  Lake  Ontario  it  is  al- 
ready customary  to  cut  down,  or  otlierwise  alter, 
condemned  steamers,  and  rig  them  as  barques  or 
ships,  into  which  the  lumber  is  shipped,  and  carried 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  '^  One  step  more,  and  they 
will,  as  soon  as  the  canals  are  widened,  proceed 
fi(om  Lake  Superior  to  London  without  a  raft  being 
ever  made." 

The  settler  in  the  bush  is  in  a  very  dififerent  po- 
sition fittim  the  lumberer,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  a 
sort  of  wild  beast.  Our  author  gives  an  equally 
striking  picture  of  the  former,  in  the  persons  of  a 
young  friend  of  his  own  and  his  wife,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Seymour  West,  in  the  New- 
castle dbtrict,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Kingston,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  in  the  bush  nom  the  main  stream  of  settle- 
ment. 

'*  My  young  friend  conamenced  in  this  secluded 
region — where  the  outer  barbarian  was  never  seen, 
aiM  seldom  heard  of,  where  even  the  troubles  of 
1837-8  never  showed  themselves — ^his  location  upon 
one  hundred  acres.  He  had  received  the  very  best 
education  which  a  public  institution  in  England 
conkl  afi&rd ;  but  circumstances  obliged  him,  at  the 
eariy  age  of  twenty-five,  to  turn  his  thoughts,  with 
a  younffwife,  to  Mife  in  the  bush,'  as  a  sole  provi- 
sion. The  partner  of  his  cares,  equally  well  edu- 
cated, and  of  an  ancient  fiiraily,  by  the  death  of  her 
ftther,  who  was  hiffh  in  ofiice  in  his  country's  ser- 
vice, was  left  equally  improvided  for.  Their  first 
undertaking  was  to  clear  an  acre  or  two  of  the  for- 
ea^  and  crop  it  with  grain  and  potatoes ;  then  to 
bofld  a  log-house.  In  all  this  they  were  assisted 
by  fiiends  and  neighbors,  as  fiir  as  the  limited 
means  of  those  friends  and  neighbors — ^who  wero 
•n  aimilariy  engaged,  and  the  settlement  contain- 
ing not  more  than  fisur  or  ^re  fiimilies — would  ad- 
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"  My  youn^  friend  really  set  his  shoulder  to  thn 
wheel,  and  did  not  call  upon  Hercules  whiningly. 
He  had  a  fondness  for  carpenter's  work,  and  having 
cut  down  the  huge  pine  trees  on  his  lot — ^for  so  a 
property  is  called  in  Canada  West — he  hewed 
them,  squared  them,  and  dovetsuled  them ;  he  quar 
ried  stone  with  infinite  toil,  burnt  lime*  and  in  the 
space  of  two  years  had  a  decent  log-palace,  con 
sisting  of  two  large  rooms,  and  a  kitchen  and  eel 
hu:,  with  an  excellent  chimney,  a  well,  which  he 
dug  himself,  and  a  very  large  framed  hium,  which 
he  built  himself,  the  only  outlay  being  for  nails, 
shingles  to  cover  his  roo&,  and  boards.  These  he 
had  to  bring  with  oxen  aq[i  a  wagon  from  the  saw- 
mills at  Per(nr»  many  miles  ofif,  and  by  the  most 
hideous  road  I  ever  saw,  even  in  Canada.  He  split 
his  own  rails,  made  his  own  fences,  and  cleared  his 
own  forest.  This  first  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1840 ;  and  when  I  saw  it  in  1845,  he  had  nearly 
thirty  acres  cleared,  and  this  clearance,  and  his  re- 
ally good  house,  let  to  a  settler  iost  arrived.  By  a 
fre»k  of  fortune,  a  connexion,  who  occupied  the  ad- 
jacent farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  had  had  the 
command  of  money,  died,  and  his  property  was  left 
to  the  young  couple.  They  had  now  a  fiimily 
growing  about  them,  and,  as  they  were  very  old 
friends  of  mine,  they  asked  me  to  oome  and  see 
'  life  in  the  bush.' 

''  Farmer  Harry,  as  we  will  call  my  young  friend, 
had  now  three,  in^ead  of  two  hundred  acres  to  at- 
tend to ;  but  he  had  a  fiock  of  sheep,  a  pair  of  oxen, 
the  nan  of  horses  I  brought  for  him,  several  cows, 
mu(m  poultry,  and  a  whole  drove  of  pigs,  with 
barns  fldl  of  wheat,  peas,  hay,  and  oats ;  an  exce^ 
lent  garden,  a  fine  httle  brook  fiill  of  trout  at  his 
door,  plenty  of  meadow,  and  his  harvest  iust  over. 
To  help  him,  he  had  a  hired  man,  who  drove  the 
oxen  and  assisted  in  ploughing;  and  to  bring  in  his 
harvest,  there  were  three  hired  laborers,  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  'a  day  each,  and  their  food 
and  beds,  with  two  maid-servants,  one  to  assist  in 
the  dairy.  Labor,  constant  and  toilsome  labor,  was 
still  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  farm  pay ;  for 
there  is  no  maritet  near,  and  everything  is  to  be 
bought  by  barter.  Salt,  tea,  sugar,  and  all  the 
little  luxuries  must  be  had  by  giving  wheat,  peas, 
timber,  oats,  barley,  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep,  salted 
pork,  or  any  other  exchangeable  property;  and 
thus  constant  care  and  constant  supervision  of  the 
employed,  as  well  as  constant  personal  labor,  are 
reauinte  in  Canada  on  a  farm  for  very  many  years 
before  its  owner  can  sit  dovm  and  say,  *  I  will  now 
take  mine  ease.'  The  female  part  of  the  family 
must  spin,  weave,  make  homespun  cloth,  candles, 
salt  the  pork,  make  butter  for  sale,  and  even  sell 
poultry  and  eggs  whenever  required ;  in  short, 
they  must,  however  delicately  brought  up,  turn 
their  hands  to  everything,  to  keep  the  house  warm. 
The  labor  of  bringing  home  logs  for  fuel  in  winter 
is  not  one  of  the  least  in  a  farm,  and  then  these 
logs  have  to  be  sawed  and  split  into  convenient 
lengths  for  the  fireplaces  and  stoves. 

**  But  aU  thii  may  be  achieved,  if  done  cheer- 
fully; and  to  show  that  it  can,  I  will  add  that, 
amidst  all  this  labor,  my  young  friend  was  building 
himself  a  dam,  where  me  beavers,  in  times  when 
that  politic  and  hurd-working  little  trowel-tailed 
race  owned  his  property,  had  seen  the  value  of  col- 
lecting the  waters  of  the  brook.  He  was  repairing 
their  decayed  labors,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  his 
sheep,  of  gettinff  a  ffood  fish-pond,  and  of  keeping 
a  bath  always  full  for  the  comfort  of  his  &mily. 
What  a  change  in  ten  years !    The  forest,  which 
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had  been  silent  and  untrodden  since  the  heaven 
tet  heard  afar  off  the  sound  of  the  white  men's 
axes,  was  now  conrerted  into  a  smihng  region,  in 
whic^  a  prattling  brook  ran  meandering  at  the  foot 
of  gently-Bwelling  hill-sides,  on  which  the  snowy 
sheep  were  browsing  and  the  cattle  lowing." 

We  have  said  that  the  work  from  which  these 
pictures  are  taken  is  entertaining ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing more ;  it  is  honest.  And  the  author  himself 
is  amusingly  sensible  of  this  fact,  and  boasts  that 
the  opinions  of  such  casual  obeerveiB  are  much 
more  worth  having  than  those  of  literary  men  and 
women  who  roam  about  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  their  opinion.  The  assertion  is 
obviously  wrong  in  theory,  but  somehow  or  other  it 
is  right  in  fact.  Perhaps  the  reason  is,  that  the 
word  * 'literary**  has  in  our  day  a  signification 
which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.  Everybody 
is  now  literary  who  has  written  a  novel  or  contrib- 
uted a  copy  of  verses  to  the  annuals ;  and,  being 
fiterary,  h6  may  start  across  the  Atlantic  any  day 
he  chooses,  offrofondir  the  Americans  at  a  glance, 
and  enlighten  the  world  with  his  opinions.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  works  of  "literary"  men  and 
women  on  this  subject  are  not  illustrations  of  the 
country  and  the  people,  but  merely  of  their  own 
idiosyncrasies.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  1  Is  ex- 
perience in  tales  or  sonnets  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  hard  reading,  hard  writing,  hard  thinking, 
which  once  distinguished  a  literary  man?  If  a 
clever  man  or  woman,  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
which  can  only  come  through  study  and  experi- 
ence, select  an  arduous  and  complicated  subject, 
the  result  may  be  a  readable,  nay,  an  interesting 
or  a  charming  book;  but  no  person  of  common 
sense  will  take  it  for  anything  more  valuable  than 
a  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  gifted 
author. 


*  From  tht  Ezanlner. 

Tlie  Lh^es  of  the  Lord  Chancellort  and  Keepers  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  till  the  licign  of  King  George  IV.  By 
John  lioan  Campbell,  A.M.  F.R.S^E. 

Second  Series.  From  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the 
Death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlowin  1806.  Two 
vols.    Murray. 

FiPTEEN  lives  are  comprised  in  this  second  instal- 
ment of  the  debt  with  which  Lord  Campbell,  much 
10  the  ffeneral  pleasure  and  instruction,  has  volun- 
tarily charged  his  learned  leisure  and  honorable  love 
of  letters.  We  shall  restrict  our  present  notice  to 
the  nine  dignitaries  who  occupy  the  first  of  these 
volnmes. 

We  have  again  to  praise  Lord  Campbell's  dili- 
gence and  acnteness.  The  volume  laclcs  none  of 
the  lively  and  agreeable  qualities  of  its  predecessor. 
And  as  the  personages  dealt  with  become  more 
familiar  to  us,  Lord  CampbelKs  style  becomes  less 
objectionable.  With  some  folk,  as  Swift  has  it, 
we  are  bound  to  be  **  mighty  mannerly."  It  is  not 
so  with  others.  What  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  calls 
"  Temple  jests"  (in  contempt  of  the  coarseness  of 
lawyer  breeding)  airree  very  pleasantly  with  partio- 
uHiT  sons  of  tl^  Temple.  Lord  Campbell  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  talk  of  "  flummery"  or"  slang," 
when  he  happens  to  be  arm-in-arm,  or  "  lolling  back 
in  his  coach,"  with  Haroourt  or  with  Thurlow. 
But  that  kind  of  talk  suits  less  with  the  staid,  stem 
forms  of  the  days  of  our  Henrya  and  Edwards. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  better  reconciled  in  this 


volume  than  in  its  piedeeesson  to  the  agteeaUe 

anecdotical  details  of  his  own  history,  which  Lord 
Campbell  is  fond  of  blending  with  the  histories  (if 
his  heroes.  We  can  have  no  objection,  here,  to 
have  him  talk  of  his  "  clan"  and  his  "  clansmen ;" 
fuss  and  flurry  about "  the  name  of  Campbell ;"  tell 
us  what  he  advised  for  treason  in  the  days  of  his 
attorney-generalship,  and  what  he  counselled  for 
misdemeanor;  trace  his  pedigree  of  legal  distinction 
back  through  Tidd  up  to  Serjeant  Runnington  and 
old  Tom  Warren,  handing  its  reversion  down  to 
David  Dundas ;  give  us  anecdotes  of  his  reporting 
days ;  confess  his  personal  pride  in  the  honor  of 
the  great  seal;  hint  his  ex-cancellarian  sighs  for 
another  embrace  of  the  woolsack ;  quote  the  account 
of  his  own  appearance  at  the  opening  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall ;  or,  in  short,  say  or  do  anything  he  would 
be  most  likely  to  say  or  do  at  the  bench  table  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  We  ma^  doubt  whether  the  fact  be 
as  he  asserts  it,  that  Pnnce  Albert's  "  most  grace- 
fuUy"  entering  the  dinner  hall  of  that  respectable 
society  "  after  Henrr  Tancred,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ban- 
bury, the  Treasurer,''  has  a  tendency  "  to  strengthen 
the  throne,  and  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;" — ^but  that  is  matter  of  opinion.  We  may 
thinK  that  his  patronage  of  greatness  goes  hardly 
far  enough  when  he  remarks  that  the  statue  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  "  is  very  properly  to  appear  in  the 
new  palace  at  Westminster,  among  our  distinguished 
general^  and  statesmen,*^  for  our  own  parts  believ- 
mg  that  Oliver  should  rather  have  had  a  place 
amon^  our  distinguished  rulers  and  sovereigns ; — 
but  this  again  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  people  will 
think  differently  thereon.  What  they  will  not  dif- 
fer about,  we  fancj,  is  as  to  the  large  amount  and 
variety  of  instruction  and  amusement  which  Lord 
Campbell  has  contributed,  by  his  present  work,  to 
ESnglish  biographical  literature. 

His  preface  to  the  volume  we  are  noticing  con- 
tains a  lengthy  record  of  thanks  for  family  papers 
and  private  correspondence  entrusted  to  him  by  sev- 
eral of  the  representatives  of  the  later  chancellors. 
This  in  itself  is  proof  of  the  general  and  hearty  ap- 
proval bestowed  upon  his  labors.  We  shall  not  say 
that  it  has  probably  imposed,  here  and  there,  a  little 
more  restraint  than  a  biocrapher  should  have  been 
subject  to,  in  treating  of  the  persons  of  his  biog- 
raphy. We  think  a  reasonable  degree  of  tender- 
ness and  liking  (short  of  tolerance  of  any  flagrant 
misdoing)  pardonable  in  matters  of  this  kind.  We 
must  ourselves  make  the  due  allowance  if  we  see 
Lord  Cowper's  greatness  a  little  exaggerated.  Lord 
Harcourt's  trimming  somewhat  smoothed  away. 
Lord  Thurlow 's  evil  qualities  abated.  The  honest 
materials  for  sterner  judgment  are  in  no  case  with- 
held. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume  is  laid  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne ;  its  more  important 
lives  are  those  of  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Harcourt ; 
and  that  of  Cowper  is  richest  m  original  details. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  admit,  on  the  whole,  that 
Lord  Campbell  shows  himself  thoroughly  versed  in 
this  particular  and  very  notable  period.  Great  gaps 
are  to  be  noted  in  his  reading ;  and  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  his  heroes,  in  relation  to  the  brilliant,  rest- 
less, unscrupulous,  egotistical  intrigues  that  then 
formed  and  constituted  History,  is  at  times  loosely 
and  imperfectly  given.  His  painting  oflen  wants 
perspective.  It  was  once  cleverly  said  (and  by  a 
competent  judge)  that  lawyers  of  all  others  seem 
least  to  understand  the  nature  of  government  in  gen- 
eral ;  like  under- workmen,  expert  enoufrh  at  making 
a  single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  ignorant  how  to  adjust 
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die  aerenl  puts,  or  regulate  the  movement.  We 
oheetfe  a  siniilar  defect  in  Lord  Campbell  (if  we 
nay  Bubedtate  biomphy  for  ffOTemment)  in  the 
oecaaional  failure  of  a  proper  adjustment  of  his  an- 
ecdotes to  the  events  they  ilkistrate,  and  a  dispro- 
portion between  special  parts  and  his  general  pur- 
pose. But,  with  these  drawbacks,  we  have  had  no 
aoooont  of  any  one  of  the  three  chancellors  named, 
important  as  was  the  position  they  assumed  in  his- 
tory, to  compare  with  what  Loid  Campbell  has 
S'ven  us  here.  He  has  also  supplied  us  with  a  very 
ir  and  interesting  notice  of  Loid  Maodesfield ;  and 
bj  his  easy  and  practised  style,  his  pleasant  anec- 
dote, and  sensible  criticism,  haB  imparted  interest 
even  to  the  memoir  of  that  somewhat  dry  lord 
dttooeUor,  Peter  first  lord  king. 

Maynard  and  Trevor,  William's  first  lords  com- 
aianooers,  open  this  volume,  and  oocmpy  a  little  too 
oneh  space  for  characters  so  essentially  worthless 
either  in  the  way  of  warning  or  example.  We  pass 
fiom  them  (veotoxing  only  to  assure  Lord  Camp- 
bell, that  Maynaid  would  have  profited  infinitely  by 
a  much  larser  infusion  of  *'  puritanical  cant"  than 
natore  or  education  had  blessed  him  with)  to  the 
life  of  Somers.  Here  we  have  much  care,  a  rever- 
ential regard  for  the  subject,  several  details  of 
interest  gathered  from  scattered  sources,  and  an  ex- 
eeUeat  spirit  discernible  throughout.  Lord  Camp- 
bdl  candidly  remarks,  in  the  course  of  it,  that  *'  the 
aristocratic  whigs  have  ever  been  slow  to  associate 
with  themselves  in  high  office  any  one  who  cannot 
boost  of  distinguished  birth  ;"  but,  in  a  later  pas- 
sage, gives  them  the  credit  of  having  set  Harley  the 
example  of  patronizing  literary  men.  He  might 
have  added  that  the  tory  lord  treasurer  greatly 
bettered  their  example.  The  cold  patronage  of  the 
whigs  lost  them  Swifl,  Pamell,  and  Prior.  The 
friendly  familiarity  of  Harley  brought  all  three  to 
his  side.  Inimitable  is  tliat  entnr  of  the  Journal  to 
Suila  which  describes  Swift>  first  interview  with 
the  man  whose  memory  can  never  be  wholly  hate- 
ful as  long  as  the  writings  of  Swift  survive.  "  Mr. 
Hariey  came  out  to  me,  brought  me  in,  and  pre- 
s-^nted  me  to  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Doblane,  (or  some 
such  name,)  and  his  own  son,  and  among  others, 
Will.  Penn  the  Quaker.  We  sat  two  hours, 
drinking  as  good  wine  as  you  do ;  and  two  hours 
more  be  and  I  alone ;  when  he  heard  me  tell  my 
boainess ;  entered  into  it  with  all  kindness ;  asked 
for  my  powers,  and  read  them ;  and  read  likewise  a 
memorial  I  had  drawn  np,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 
to  show  the  queen ;  told  roe  the  measures  he  would 
lake ;  and,  in  short,  said  everything  I  oould  wish. 
Told  me  he  must  bring  Mr.  St.  John  (secretary  of 
state)  and  me  acquainted ;  and  spoke  so  many 
things  of  personal  landneas  and  esteem  for  me,  that 
lam  inclined  half  to  believe  what  some  friends  have 
toU  me,  that  he  would  do  everything  to  bring  me 
over.  He  has  desired  to  dine  with  me,  (what  a 
eomieal  mistake  was  thatj|^  I  mean,  he  has  desired 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  Tuesday ;  and  after  four 
bears  being  with  him,  tei  me  down  at  St,  James* 
Offfee'RoMse  in  a  hackney  coach.  All  this  is  odd 
and  comical  if  you  consider  him  and  me.  He  knew 
wof  Christian  name  very  toe//." 

We  take  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  life  of 
Somers: 

SDVGATION  OF  A  STATISlfAll. 

"  Let  those  who  embrace  the  common  notion  in 
Rngiand  that  a  gentleman  having  merely  gone 
throagfa  the  common  routine  of  education  at  sdiool 
aad  eoilsfe,  aad  having  aflerwaids  spent  his  life  m 


rural  amosements,  in  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
occasionsJly  attending  Parliament,  is  qualified  at  any 
time  to  nil  a  high  office  under  the  crown,  and  to  act 
as  a  consummate  statesman,  remember  that  this 
was  not  the  way  in  which  Somers  learned  how  to 
rescue  a  nation  from  tyranny,  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution without  bloodshed,  and  nicely  to  bahtnce  the 
antagonist  forces  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He 
studied  politics  as  a  science.  Making  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  country, 
and  collecting  and  reading  all  that  had  been  pub- 
lished on  both  sides  during  the  memorable  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  which  ter- 
minated before  his  birth,  but  of  which  he  had  heard 
so  much  from  his  father,  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  civil  history  of  other  countries,  an- 
cient and  modem  ;  and  he  attentively  pondered  all 
that  had  been  written  on  constitutions  and  the  art 
of  government,  ftom  Aristotle  to  Hobbes.'* 

▲  lawyer's  love  of  philosophy  and  IiBTTBBS. 

"  Apart  from  politics,  his  conduct  is  still  more  to 
be  admired,  as  being  more  rare  among  English 
lawyers,  who  generidly,  while  in  practice,  or  in 
office,  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  professional 
avocations,  and  in  their  retirement,  left  without 
mental  resources,  waste  their  declining  years  in  friv- 
olous occupations  or  in*  vain  regrets.*  Lord  Somers 
presents  the  beau  idial  of  an  ex-chancellor — active 
m  his  place  in  Parliament  when  he  could  serve  the 
state,  and  devoting  his  leisure  to  philosophy  and 
literature.  He  had  lonff  been  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal 
Society  :  he  now  regmarly  attended  its  meetings, 
and  assisted  in  its  transactions ;  and  being  electea 
the  president,  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
extend  its  credit  and  its  usefulness.  Having  held 
this  distinguished  post  five  years,  he  gracefully 
resigned  it  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  made  a  noble 
use  of  the  wealth  he  had  honorably  acquired,  by 
purchasing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  engrav- 
ings, medals,  and  books— becoming  possessed  of 
almost  every  edition  of  the  Bible  that  had  ever  been 
printed,  and  of  an  immense  mass  of  tracts,  printed 
and  manuscript,  on  Enelish  history  and  antiquities. 
He  lived  much  with  literary  men,  and  liberally 
aided  such  as  were  oppressed  by  poverty." 

somers'  disappointment  in  marriage. 

"When  solicitor-general  he  had  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  tenderly  attached.  Tliis  was  a  Miss  Annq 
Bawdon,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bawdon,  a  wealthy  ' 
alderman  of  London.  When  the  lovers  had 
plighted  their  mutual  troth,  and  thought  that  a 
long  career  of  domestic  happiness  was  before  them, 
the  fiinty-hearted  father  asked  what  settlement  was 
to  be  made  upon  his  daughter,  corresponding  to  the 
fortune  he  meant  to  bestow  upon  her  T  A  rental 
(rather  a  short  one)  was  actually  given  in.  Somers' 
patrimony  was  very  moderate,  and  he  added  little 

*  There  has  been  at  least  one  splendid  exception.  A 
rigfht  reverend  prelate,  whose  name,  if  I  were  at  libertv  to 
mention  it,  would  he  considered  a  ffrace  to  my  page,  thus 
writes  to  me :  "I  remember  traveling  many  years  ago, 
with  Sir  S.  Romilly  one  stage  in  his  carnage,  which  was 
fiUed  with  the  best  books  ofthe  geaerril  Hteiatare  of  the 
day.  To  a  remark  from  me  that  I  lejoioed  to  see  that  he 
firand  time  for  such  mding.  he  an8wered| '  As  soon  as  I 
fimnd  I  was  to  be  a  busy  lawyer  lor  life.  I  strenuously 
resolved  to  keepnpmy  haottof  non-professfoiiai  reading j 
figr  I  had  wimessed  so  mooh  misery  in  the  last  yean  or 


,1  years 
many  great  lawyers  whom  I  had  kaown.  from  taetr  loss 
of  all  taste  for  books,  that  I  regarded  their  fate  as  my 
waning.'" 
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to  it  himaeU^  having  begun  practice  late,  and  hating 
oeen  more  solicitous  about  reputation  than  money. 
The  sordid  city  knight  cared  little  for  the  fair  char- 
acter or  the  bright  prospects  of  the  poor  solicitor 
general,  and,  declaring  the  house  at  Whiteladies 
and  the  hxm  at  Severn  Stoke,  to  be  no  provision 
for  a  widow,  an  eldest  son,  and  younger  children, 
peremptorily  broke  off  the  match,  and  compelled  the 
weeping  gin  to  accept  an  offer  from  a  rich  Turkey 
merchant  i — a  step  he  is  said  to  have  heartily  re- 

Eented,  when,  at  the  end  of  three  yearsi  he  whom 
e  had  njeeted  for  his  son-in-law  beine  made  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Sir  John  Bawdon  wished, 
like  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  that  ho  could  have  seen 
his  *  right  honorable  daughter/  After  this  disap- 
pointment, which  he  keenly  felt,  Somen  thought 
no  more  of  the  tnarriage  state,  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  public  duties  and  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  science.'* 

Lord  Campbell  enriches  his  memoir  of  Lord 
Cowper  With  several  very  curious  and  some  very 
charming  letters.  To  the  latter  clasa,  we  think, 
belong  au  those  addressed  by  the  chancellor  to  his 
second  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
vivacity  and  aooomplishment9y  and  seems  to  have 
made  a  much  deeper  impression  than  her  prede- 
cessor on  the  heart  of  her  lord  and  husband.  It 
was  she  who,  on  going  to  court,  hit  (for  a  marvel) 
npoo  the  original  expedient  of  *' never  telling  a 
lie"  there,  and  (as  a  marvel)  (bond  it  tell  won- 
derfully. The  letter  we  quote  refers  to  some  ex- 
pressions io  a  former  letter  of  her  husband*s  which 
she  seems  to  have  misunderstood,  but  the  delight- 
ful feeling  that  pervades  it  needs  no  illnstrative 
comment. 

''Dec.  21, 1706— U  night. 

"  My  D.  M. 

'*  I  cannot  gp  to  rest  without  expressing,  so  as 
you  may  have  it  early  to-morrow,  my  concern  and 
amazement  to  consider  by  wht  steps  you  could  col- 
lect so  much  disquiet  fro  so  harmless  a  passage.  I 
cannot  recollect  I  said  any  one  thing  that  should 

five  my  life  ve  least  occasion  for  such  a  charge  as 
find  in  yr  letter ;  heaven  is  my  witness  I  never 
did  nor  meant  to  reproach  you  for  anytliing,  nor 
did  I  ever  beleiv  or  think  I  had  ye  least  reason  so 
to  do  ;  much  less  for  the  quality  you  mention  fro 
wch  I  ever  did  and  do  think  you  the  farthest  re- 
movd  of  any  one  under  heaven.  The  only  expres- 
sion on  my  part  yt  could  be  sd  to  sound  like 
reproof,  was,  yt  I  wotld  wait  on  yon  o'  Saturd. 
notwithstanding  wch  I  mtended  only  for,  and  I 
really  think  was  no  other,  than  a  kind  reproof,  for 
your  unreasonable  modesty  ;  and  'tis  my  want  of 
skill,  if  it  be  not  ye  language  of  a  Lover.  I  am 
sure  it  proceeded  from  a  heart  entirely,  at  the 
moment  it  spoke,  possessed  with  that  passion  for 
you,  fully  convinced  of  your  great  merit,  for  wch 
I  really  revere  you,  and  perfectly  satisfyed  of  your 
loving  me  to  the  extent  of  my  eag'rest  wishes.  If  I 
have  any  fault  to  find,  'tis  rather  yt  you  love  too 
much;  nothing  else  could  fro  so  small  a  spark 
blow  up  such  a  flamo  of  apprehension  that,  beleiv 
ros,  are  unwarrantable.  The  expression  in  my 
letter,  wherein  I  mention  yr  frown,  is  utterly  per- 
verted by  my  d.  Love's  melancholy  fancv ;  if  you 
look  again,  yon  '11  find  it  nothing  but  raillery,  and 
I  meant  it  only  to  make  you  merry ;  so  yt  I  was 
extremely  concerned  to  find  you  undertake  it  as 
ffravely  as  you  do.  I  never  thought  of  being  at 
Camilla  toHoaorrow,  but  some  time  in  Xmas,  as 
yon  '11  find  by  my  letter  on  a  review ;  and  yet  that 
you  apprehend  u  if  I  meant  to  goe  thiHigh  you  did 


not.  I  am  very  denrous  to  set  til  your  mistake* 
right,  and  in  order  to  do  it,  will  waite  on  you  the 
fint  minute  I  can  to-morrow  (Saturday.)  There  is 
nothing  I  have  so  much  at  heart  as  to  please  you  all 
in  my  words  and  actions ;  and  therefore  I  am  very 
unfortunate  whenever,  contrary  to  my  endeavors,  it 
proves  otherwise.  I  can  never  mean  better,  but 
since  I  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  jest  upon  so  nice 
a  subject,  I  sliall  learn  hereafter  to  tread  wth  more 
care,  and  not  leave  ye  most  innocent  expression,  if 
I  can,  to  a  possibiiiw  of  misconstruction.  I  '11  con- 
clude wth  owning  lam  highly  guilty  of  ye  vanity 
of  beleiving  wht  you  desire  me  to  beleiv  in  ye 
conclusion  of  yr  letter ;  and  in  gratitude,  I  hope 
you  '11  give  me  credit,  when  I  assure  you  I  have  no 
prospect  in  life  I  set  ye  least  value  upon,  but  the 
continuance  of  yo  favor,  and  ye  unspeakable  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  I  shall  ever  find  in  doing  you 
all  the  good  that  is  in  my  power.  God  bless  us. 
Goodn^ht!" 

We  doubt  if  there  was  on  record  any  literary 
effort  of  any  anj  of  our  chanoellore  (not  even  of  the 
boy-bachelor  Wolsev)  as  early  as  eight  years  old — 
until  Lord  Campbell  printed  the  following : 

''  Dear  Mother, 

*'  I  thanke  you  for  my  Bow  and  Arrows,  which 
I  shall  never  use  But  when  my  master  Gives  us 
leave  to  play.  I  shaU  hereafter  take  more  care  of 
my  spelling  and  writing  even  without  ruled  lines. 
My  mistress  was  well  brought  to  Bed  of  a  Daugh- 
ter on  Sunday  was  Seaven-night,  who  is  to  be 
Christened  to-aay.  I  hope  my  brothers  John  and 
Spencer  are  both  very  well.  1  present  my  humble 
Duty  to  my  Father  and  Mother,  with  my  love  to 
my  Brothers,  remaining, 

'*  Your  ever  obedient  Sonne, 
•*  William  Cooper. 

"  St.  Alban's,  October  87,  1672." 

The  two  letters  subjoined  are  Io  Cowper's  first 
wife ;  also,  it  should  hie  said,  a  lady  of  beanty  and 
wit: 

A   TOVKO  law-student's  PIRST  LETTEE  TO  HIS 
SWEETBEAET. 

'*  Dearest  Madam, 

*^  My  father  hath  been  with  me  and  employed 
me  some  part  of  this  afternoon  with  himself,  and 
hath  ordered  roe  to  make  some  inquiries  after  a 
servant ;  so  that  I  must  be  worse  than  my  desire  in 
not  seeing  you  tlus  afternoon.  I  wish  my  thoughts, 
that  are  so  often  with  ^ou  when  I  am  not,  were  not 
invisible :  then  you  might  save  yourself  the  trouble 
of  reading  such  like  notes,  and  see  at  one  view 
how  discontented  and  vexed  they  are  when  I  cannot 
waite  on  you.  Yon  would  see  how  forward  and 
impatient  they  grow  under  any  other  business,  and 
I  'm  sure  without  farther  apology  would  eicuse  me 
and  foreive  my  absence  for  their  very  looks.  But 
since  this  cannot  be,  be  so  good  as  to  think  'em 
truly  and  phiinly  expressed  in  this  paper  of 
''  Your  very  humble  and  affectionate  Servant, 
**  Will.  Cowper. 

"  Temple,  June  19,  —86." 

A   YOVNO   barrister's  FIRST  LETTER   TO   HIS 
WIFE. 

'*  I  have  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Judith,  that  I 
have  made  my  maiden  motion  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  that  by  the  help  of  self-persuasion  and  reason- 
ing with  myself,  without  much  of  the  bashfulnessi 
am  naturally  inclined  to.  Upon  asking  the  stand* 
eiB-by  their  opinion  of  my  Perfonuanoei  they  <)n]y 
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ibiiiid  ^ak  that  I  did  oot  interwei^Te  wh^t  I  sM 
widi  cWlQ  expressions  enough  \o  h\a  JLordshipp,  as 
'May  U  please  uour  Lordshiffp^^  and  ^I  am  humbly 
to  move  your  Lordshipp^''  and  the  like.  But  that 
&a]t  wOl  be  amended  for  the  future,  and  to  that 
end  you  shall  find  me  begin  to  practise  my  extraoiv 
dinarv  cirillity  on  your  sweet  self.  I  delivered 
your  letter  to  your  Father  with  my  own  band,  who 
ii  very  well  except  that  his  leg  begins  to  trouble 
him  a  little  again.  I  was  yesterday  in  the  after- 
noon in  see  my  Lady  Parker,  who  is  very  well,  and 
•ends  her  service  to  you  all  at  Hertford.  I  must 
keep  room  to  present  my  Duty  to  my  dear  Mother, 
lod  U>  subscribe  myself  as  in  duty  bound, 

*'  Your  very  faithful  and  obedient  Husband, 
"  Will.  Cowpkr. 
«'  Middle  Temple,  June  88,  —88." 

We  may  also  quote,  as  very  creditable  to  the 
fedred  cbanoeUor,  what  was  written  by  him  at  the 
doBB  of  his  life  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  of  the  pnbbcatioiis  of  the  philoso> 
piier: 

<*Colegieen,99Aii.  1713. 
"Sr, 

^^  I  chose  not  to  acknowledge  &  thank  you  for 
ye  receipt  of  a  verv  valuable  present,  your  book, 
till  I  had  read  it.  It  became  me,  I  am  sensible,  to 
have  made  you  my  compliments  upon  it  in  ye  same 
laagoage,  but  my  disuse  of  vmtiog  in  Latin,  con- 
adered  wih  the  perfection  in  wch  you  do  it,  (I  will 
vaature  to  say  preferably  to  ye  learned  Italian,  your 
eone^ondont,)  quite  discouraged  me.  I  find  you 
have  taken  occasion  to  do  justice  abroad  to  the 
ebancter  of  that  truly  great  man,  my  Lord  Somezs ; 
bnt  give  me  leave  to  say,  ye  other  parts  of  ye  book 
(in  which  he  seems  at  first  sight  not  to  b^  con- 
cerned) are  a  lasting  instance,  among  innumerable 
othecB,  of  his  clear  judgment  in  recommending  ye 
fittest  person  in  ye  whole  kingdo  to  that  employ- 
ment, which  gave  a  rise  to  so  learned  a  ooixespond* 
enoe.    I  am  with  ail  sincerity, 

*'  Yr  must  oblidged  & 

<«  humble  Servt, 
"  CownsR." 

We  find,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  family  corre- 
spondence, a  familiar  maxim,  extremely  well  worth 
preserving: 

•'  My  mother  was  to  visit  Mr.  Justice  W *s 

study  to  choose  some  books  to  read.  On  his  desk, 
just  against  him,  so  that  his  eyes  must  frequently 
direct  themselves  to  it,  there  is  writ  this  following 
distich,  or  couple  of  verses  of  his  own  composing 
(is  he  assured  my  mother  over  and  over :) 


<*  In  Wisdom's  school  this  maxim  I  have  got 
That 't  ia  aweh  better  to  be  pleased  than  not. ' 

I  ten  you  the  author  that  I  may  not  arrogate  to 
myself  this  metrical  maxim,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
so  beneficial  to  you  and  all  that  hear  it." 

We  have  shown  Harley  winning  over  the  whig 
priest  and  writer.  Lord  Campbell  quotes  from  a 
mary  of  Lord  Co¥vper's  (alreauy  privately  printed) 
a  graphic  picture  of  his  less  successful  attempt  tp 
win  over  the  whig  lawyer  and  statesman.  His  in- 
trigues, on  forming  his  administration,  to  retain 
Cowper  and  other  members  of  the  whig  party,  have 
always  been  well  understood ;  they  could  have 
been  described  so  well  by  none  but  Cowper  himp 
self.  It  is  very  curious.  The  old  whig  it^d  some 
sutgivings  in  his  virtue,  after  all. 

'*  Monday,  18.  5  o'Clock.    Mr,  H.  came  tp  roe 


ii.  made  great  Eatpressiona  of  hia  Esteem  Ito.; 
owned  he  came  by  the  Q.  leave  &  D.  of  Shrewa- 
buxj*s  consent,  &  undertook  for  L  Harcts  Appro- 
bation, to  offer  me  to  continue  in  my  station,  to  act 
with  me  with  Confidence  and  better  friendship  than 
the  Junto  had  for  me.  He  could  say  much  ot  that, 
but  would  accuse  none. — Gave  me  the  History  of 
the  3  months  past,  short  &  broken  so  that  hard  to 
be  remembered.  [Then  follows  a  confused  state- 
ment of  intrigues  between  Godolphin,  Marlborough, 
Harley,  St.  John,  Haroourt,  and  Shrewsbury.] 
Used  all  Arguments  possible  to  perswade  me  to 
stay  in  place : — All  should  be  easy  ; — ^The  Danger 
of  going  out : — a  Whig  Game  intended  at  bottom ; 
enumerated  wt  Whi^s  in ;  dedined  (shuffling)  'to 
tell  all  the  Removes  intended,  tho  asked  ;  endeav- 
ored to  poetess  me  with  opinion  of  Injustice  of  Ld 
Tr  and  X).  of  Marlb.  towards  him,  &  much  broken 
unintelligible  Matter  proui  Mas  &c.  To  which  I 
expressed  great  Honr  done  by  his  kind  Advances ; 
but  as  to  my  staying  in,  shewd  him  a  design  I  had 
open'd  to  lid  Tr  before  I  knew  his  interest  decayed 
of  getting  a  succr  being  weary  of  my  place ;  that 
being  so  indifferent  towards  it,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  bear  much  for  it ;  that  I  had  already  tasted  Mor- 
tifications from  Ld  Dartm.  encouraged  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  from  .  .  .  .;  that  things  were 
plainly  put  into  Torys  hands;  a  Whig  Game, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  impossible ;  that  to  keep 
in,  when  all  my  friends  were  out,  wod  be  infamous ; 
that  in  a  little  time  when  any  Tory  of  Interest 
would  press  for  my  place,  he  must  needs  have  it : 
that  it  was  necessary  a  man  in  that  place  who  had 
so  much  to  do  &  judge  of,  should  sit  easy  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  circumstances  he  was  in ;  that  ^waa 
impossible  I  shod  be  so  during  Measures  I  could 
not  but  think  hurtful  to  the  pubhck,  &  contrary  to 
the  true  Interest  of  my  Countrey ;  and  on  the 
whole  desired  him  not  to  think  of  continuing  me, 
but  only  to  prepare  the  Q :  to  believe  my  true  pro- 
fessions—that I  wod  always  endeavor  to  serve  her, 
to  assist  her  against  any  hard  Attempts  on  either 
side,  &  to  live  well  with  the  Ministry  when  I  was 
oat  of  place,  if  they  pleas'd  to  allow  me  that  favor. 
— He  seem'd  not  much  to  believe  my  declineing  to 
to  stay  in,  &  after  much  discourse,  desiring  me  not 
to  resolve,  went  away." 

Lord  Campbell  remarks  that  Harley  *s  hint  of  the 
"  dani^er  of  going  out"  reminds  him  of  a  saying  of 
Lord  Melville's :  "  Never  resign ;  for  when  you 
are  once  out,  the  Lord  ALg^ighty  only  knows  when 
you  may  get  in  again." 

From  the  same  diary  we  take  a  curious  memo- 
randum of  what  befel  a  small  military  party  of 
which  Cowper  made  one,  when  the  news  of  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange  roused  so  many  ar- 
dent whigs  to  go  forth  and  meet  him.  The  **  ex- 
treme civility"  of  William  to  **  all  sorts  of  people" 
finds  hardly  sufiicient  place  in  the  histories : 

"  Att  ye  gate  of  Cbtford  wee  were  stopt  by  a 
guard  of  ye  town  militia  and  disarmed,  &  it  being 
put  to  my  choice  who  of  severall  Lords  that  wen*. 
m  town  wee  would  wait  on,  I  ohos9  Ld  Lovelace,, 
who,  knowing  my  name  and  buaineas,  diamist  me 
&  company  wtb  civility  and  arms  returned:  I 
found  ye  University  preparing  an  entertainment  of 
musiok  for  ye  Prince  (who  they  expected  the  next 
day  fro  Abington,]  at  ye  Theatre  ^  a  Dinner  at. 
Christ  Church  College,  but  ye  news  of  ye  Ka  de< 
parture  oominff  at  18  at  night,  ye  Prince  sent 
word  to  Oxibrd  of  ye  alteration  of  hia  inteationa 
4t  yt  he  would  march  ye  next  day  to  Walling<«- 
ford  (Q  miles  fro  Oxford)  for  Iiondoa;  m  yt  oii. 
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We^iesday  momlYi^  wee  went,  &  about  S  that  day 
mett  ye  Prince  at  Wallipgford,  where  wee  saw  him 
dine  at  a  little  Inn  wth  great  variety  of  meat  and 
sawces,  sweetmeats,  etc.,  wch  it  seems  is  part  of 
ye  fatigue  wee  admire  in  great  Generals ;  he  lay 
at  ye  Mayor's  house.  The  next  day  being  Thura- 
day,  he  rode  all  ye  way  a  foot-pace  fro  thence  to 
Henley,  wth  a  small  guard  of  about  12  horse,  but 
a  Tery  large  attendance  of  Lords  &  Gentry,  and 
abundance  of  acclamations  and  expressions  of  joy 
fro  y6  country  People.  Fro  thence  on  fryday  wee 
came  with  ye  Prince  to  Windsor  Castle,  where 
he  was  received  with  usual  expressions  of  joy, 
wch  is  now  unfeigned.  I  have  hitherto  quartered 
in  re  same  town  wth  ye  Court  without  difficulty, 
&  mtend  now  to  stay  till  ye  Prince  comes  to  Lon- 
don :  you  cannot  conceive  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
seeing  ye  fountain  of  this  Happy  revolution,  and  ye 
new  face  of  things  at  Court,  where  is  nothing  of 
ye  usuall  affectation  of  Terror,  but  extreme  civility 
to  all  sorts  of  People ;  yon  shall  see  country  women 
admitted  to  see  him  dine,  &  as  many  of  ye  Nobles 
&  Principall  men  as  there  is  rome  for  dine  wth 
ye  Prince  covered." 

Let  us  contrast  this  with  a  lively  little  picture 
from  a  diary  kept  by  Lady  Cowper,  of  the  corona- 
tion of  George  the  First : 

**  One  may  easily  conclude  that  this  was  not  a 
day  of  real  joy  to  the  Jacobites :  however,  they 
were  all  then  looking  as  cheerful  as  they  could,  but 
very  peevish  with  everybody  that  spoke  to  them. 
My  Lady  Dorchester  stood  underneath  me,  and 
when  the  Archbishop  went  round  the  throne  de- 
manding the  consent  of  the  people,  she  turned  about 
to  me  and  said, '  Does  the  old  Fool  think  that  any- 
body here  will  say  no  !  to  his  question,  when  there 
are  so  many  drawn  swords  V  There  was  no  rem- 
edy but  patience  ;  and  so  everybody  either  was 
pleased  or  pretended  to  be  so." 

The  reaaer  will  be  interested  by 

ONE  OP  LORD  C0WPKR*B  DICREEB. 

"  One  Mr.  Cornwallis  having  set  op  a  lottery, 
called  *T%e  Wheel  of  Fortune,  or  a  Thousand 
Pounds  for  a  Penny/ "^tb.  Fuller,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Fuller,  sent  for  twenty-four  of  those  tickets,  and 
gave  them  among  the  servants,  upon  condition,  if 
twenty  shillings  or  more  should  oome  up,  her 
daughter  should  have  a  moiety  of  the  prize,  and 
one  of  them,  thus  given  to  her  footboy,  came  up  a 
prize  of  i:  1000.  The  daughter  brought  this  bill 
for  the  moiety  of  the  money,  and  it  was  undeniably 
proved  by  the  rest  of  the  servants  and  others  that 
the  ticket,  which  cost  bat  one  penny,  was  given 
the  footboy  on  that  condition. — Lord  Cowper. 
*Cujus  est  dare  ejus,  est  disponere.*  The  root- 
boy  is  an  infant,  but  he  is  bound  by  the  condi- 
tion as  well  as  one  of  full  age ;  he  may  be  a  trustee, 
and  is  a  trustee  as  to  J^500  for  the  young  lady. 
J)ecroe  accordingly y 

This  is  a  passage  near  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Campbell's  biography  : 

"  From  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  I  could  wish 
that  he  had  been  more  given  to  philosophy,  and 
that,  afler  the  example  of  several  of  his  illustrious 

•  contemporaries,  he  had  mingled  the  belles  letires 
with  politics.  He  had  before  his  eyes  politidans 
like  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield,  who  were 
making  themselves  distinguished  as  Jirie  writers; 

:  and  fine  ^firilers,  like  Addison  and  Prior,  who, 
with  less  felicity  of  amalgamation,  had  risen  to  dis- 
tinction as  peHtidans,     What  an  interesting  and 

:  iastroctive  work  he  might  have  lefr  us — ^nuiking 


him  with  the  most  illoatrions  of  his  order — if,  on 
his  retirement  from  office,  he  had  sat  down  and 
written  the  '  History  of  his  own  Times,'  an  under- 
taking for  which  he  has  shown,  by  several  of  his 
compositions,  particularly  by  his  *  Imperial  State  of 
Parties,'  presented  to  George  L,  that  he  was  singu- 
larly well  qualified  !  His  style  is  more  accurate 
and  flowing  than  that  of  his  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury ;  he  took  larger  views  of  constitutional 
questions ;  his  insight  into  the  character  of  pnblio 
men  was  truer ;  he  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  real  springs  of  action  in  parties  and 
individuals,  and  he  was  infinitely  better  qualified  to 
weigh  evidence  and  to  detect  falsehood.  Had  he 
begun  with  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  giving  us 
an  account  from  personal  observation  of  the  Defend- 
ants, the  Judges,  the  Council,  the  Jury,  and  tha 
feelings  of  the  spectators,  till  the  shout  of  apjplauss 
arose  on  the  acouittal — and  had  gone  on  with  his 
narrative,  introducing  the  sensation  produced  in  tbs 
metropolis  when  the  news  arrived  of  William^s  land- 
ing— ^his  own  march  at  the  head  of  a  little  military 
band  to  meet  the  deliverer — the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  lawyers  in  general  at  this  great  crisis 
— the  speedy  reaction  in  favor  of  the  banished 
despot — ^the  writer *s  first  introduction  into  ths 
House  of  Commons — his  rise  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  whigs  there — ^the  state  of  the  borough  repje- 
sentation  when  he  proposed  to  bribe  Totness  and 
took  refuge  in  Berealstone — ^the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  the  tory  party,  when  their  leaders  betrayed 
them  and  became  whiggish  in  the  beginning  of  ths 
reign  of  Anne— the  caluds  in  the  cabinet  after  hs 
was  her  ohanoeUor — ^the  deliberations  on  the  prose- 
cution of  Sacheverell — ^the  dismay  of  the  whig 
leaders  when  they  discovered  the  ratal  error  they 
had  committed — the  revolution  in  the  public  mind 
respeeting  the  continuation  of  the  war— the  real 
views  of  different  parties  as  to  the  soooession  on  the 
queen's  death — the  exulution  of  the  Jacobites  on 
the  arrival  of  the  King  Greorge's  German  favorites, 
and  the  rapacity  they  displayed — the  dissensions  im 
the  royal  family  with  which  the  chancellor  was  so 
much  mixed  u]y— the  feelings  at  court  when  ths 
Earl  of  Mar*s  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  old  Pre- 
tender landed  in  Scotland — the  intrigues  for  saving 
the  lives  of  the  rebel  lords — ^the  growing  favor  of 
Lord  Macclesfield  with  the  king — ^the  true  circum- 
stanoesof  the  historian's  own  resignation — bis  mo* 
tives  for  opposing  the  bill  to  repeal  the  test  and 
corporation  acts — the  manner  in  whioh  he  was  rs* 
garded  when  all  his  prophecies  respecting  ths 
South  Sea  scheme  had  been  more  than  realized-— 
and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  revolution  settlement 
and  of  the  new  dynasty,  by  the  appointment  of 
Walpole  as  prime  minister — ^he  would  have  left  us 
a  work  far  more  interesting  thsn  the  gossip  of 
Burnet — ^to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  *  History 
of  the  Grand  Rebellion.'  But  he  despised  author- 
ship, and  he  is  comparatively  obscure.'' 

A  very  good  saying  that  last,  and  we  heartily 
agree  with  it.  So  sink  and  be  forgotten,  all  to 
whom  authorship  is  despicable ;  and  matter  of  fair 
congratulation  be  it  with  all  of  us,  that  not  so  will 
Loitl  Campbell  descend  to  obscurity !  Bnt  we  must 
doubt,  notwithstanding,  whether  histories  of  their 
own  times  are  exactly  the  mode  in  which  we  would 
like  the  learned  leisure  of  our  chancellors  to  have 
been  employed.  Leisure  does  not  make  historians. 
Did  we  confess  the  truth,  we  should  say  that  that 
bill  of  fare  for  the  contents  of  Lord  Cowper's  His- 
tory, so  precisely  set  forth  bv  Lord  Campbell,  is  on 
the  whole  rather  oommon-piaoe,  and  likely  to  havs 
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pfoouoed  a  very  doll  and  sorry  entertainment.  He 
sketches  another,  with  equal  minuteneas,  as  what 
Lord  Thurlow  should  have  provided ;  and,  leaving 
out  of  questiou  the  coarseness,  bullyiotf,  and  Iving, 
hj  which  that  worthy  chancellor  (if  he  had  un- 
dertaken it)  might  have  imparted  some  flavor  to  the 
narrative,  tiiere  seems  as  little  promise  there,  too, 
of  either  salt  or  savor.  In  sober  truth,  we  have 
books  enouffh  in  the  world  of  the  kind  indicated  by 
Lord  Campbell ;  and  he  must  not  be  so  much  enam- 
ored of  his  own  success  in  biography,  as  to  &ncy 
that  an  ex-chancellor  needs  only  take  a  pen  in 
his  hand,  to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  pos- 
terity. 

It  may  be  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  Lord 
Campbell,  who  cvrdinanly  tells  an  anecdote  ex- 
tremely well,  sometimes  spoils  one.  CoUey  Cib- 
ber*s  mention  of  the  *'  expression"  which  (shortly 
after  the  Utrecht  creation  of  peers)  fell  from  Mrs. 
Banry,  the  tragic  actress,  in  her  fever — 

"Ha!  ha!  and  so  (hey  make  us  Lords  by  doz- 
ens!** 

he  changes  into  the  elaborate  absurdity  of  the  poor 
actress  *'  in  her  last  delirious  hours  constantly  re- 
peating a  composition  of  her  oton  in  blank  verse,  con- 
chiding  with  the  line.  Sic,  When  he  quotes  such 
a  famous  pun,  too,  as  Swift^s  ^^fringeship,**  he 
ou^ht  to  have  added  what  Swift  complacently  says 
Prior  remarked  of  it,  that  it  was  the  "  very  worst 
he  had  ever  heard." 

Our  remaining  extracts  are  taken  from  the  con- 
cluding and  less  important  memoirs. 

MACCLESFIBLD    AND    WITHERS   AT    TBB    01TT8KT  OF 
LIFE. 

"  Thomas  Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  Lord  High  ChaneeUor  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Earl  of  Maccle^eld,  was  bom  on  the  ddd  of 
July,  1660,  (the  *  annus  mirabilis,')  at  Leeke  m  Staf- 
fordshire, where  his  father  carried  on  the  business 
of  an  attorney,  and  by  the  savings  of  a  long  life  ac- 
cumulated  a  fortune  of  nearly  100/.  of  annual  rent. 
Having  been  taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  he  was 
pat  for  two  or  three  years  to  a  free  grammar  school, 
m  the  neighboring  town  of  Newport  in  Shropshire. 
The  two  cleverest  boys  there  were  Tom  Parker, 
and  Tom  Withers,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  They 
were  in  the  same  form,  and  friends  though  rivals. 
The  prognostications  with  respect  to  the  latter  were 
the  most  favorable,  and  he  displayed  such  parts  and 
application,  that  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  send 
him  to  the  university  by  a  subecription  among  the 
neighboring  gentry.  This  failing,  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  his  father,  and  flourished  for  many 
years  as  a  shoemaker ;  but  not  observing  the  maxim 
'  oe  sutor  ultra  crepidam,*  he  kept  up  his  classical 
learning,  quoted  Homer  and  Virgil  to  his  clerical 
onstomeFB,  and  fell  into  misfortunes  in  his  old  age. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  .the  two  schoolfellows 
■ociaily  met  when  the  one  occupied  a  stall  at  New- 
poit,  and  the  other  was  lord  cnief  jostioe  of  Eng- 
nod,  and  that  they  afterwards  renewed  their  corre- 
spondence, when  the  one  having  lort  all  his  business 
was  reduced  to  penury,  and  the  other  had  been  pre- 
cipitated with  disgrace  from  the  highest  station  a 
subject  can  hold  in  this  kingdom." 

MACCLlSFnXD   AND  WITHEHS   AT  ITS  CIiOSE. 

'*  He  is  placed  in  a  very  amiaUe  point  of  view  by 
the  following  letter  written  by  him  after  his  fall  to 
bis  successor,  Lord  Chancellor  King,  in  favor  of  his 
qU  idwolfeUow,  Tom  Withen : 


"'My  Lord, 

"  *1  have  received  a  letter  from  one  Thoona 
Withers,  of  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  to  desire  your 
lordship  to  appoint  him  master  of  the  English  sdiool 
in  thai  town,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Sambrook. 
lately  deceased.  At  his  request  I  fonnerly  obtained 
the  place  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  for  this 
Thomas  Sambrook,  who  was  his  nephew ;  but  he 
himself  is  now  fallen  into  misfortunes,  and  begs  tha 
place  for  himself.  And,  indeed,  he  deserves  much 
better.  He  was  my  schoolfeUow,  and  in  the  same 
form  Mrith  me,  in  the  I^atin  school,  and  was  a  very 
good  scholar,  and  went  quite  through  the  school; 
but  his  father  not  being  able  to  send  him  to  the 
univeisity,  nor  to  get  %m  assistance  of  friends  for 
that  purpose,  took  him  to  his  own  trade,  which  waa 
that  of  a  shoemaker,  wherein  he  succeeded  very 
well,  and  had  the  general  esteem  of  the  neighbor- 
ing gentlemen,  and  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  lata  • 
Lmrd  Bradford,  who,  if  Uving,  would  have  saved 
your  lordship  this  trouble.  Just  before  I  was  made 
chancellor  i  hiy  at  Newport,  and  sending  for  the 
master  who  had  been  usher  when  I  was  at  the 
school,  he  told  me  of  Tom  Withers,  my  old  school- 
fellow, who  was  then  in  good  circumstancos,  and 
gan^  me  an  extraordinary  good  character  of  him  in 
all  respects.  I  sent  for  him,  and  found  he  retained 
pretty  well  his  Greek  and  Latin,  though  he  made 
no  show  in  conversation  of  either.  He  has  since 
his  misforttmes  oflkiated  sometimes  for  his  nepliewt 
whose  health  did  not  permit  him  to  attend  the 
school ;  and  has  ample  certificates  of  his  very  good 
behavior,  which  he  (imagining  me  to  be  in  London) 
teUs  me  he  will  order  one  to  wait  upon  me  with,  and 
I  will  order  to  be  laid  before  your  lordship  if  you 
care  to  be  troubled  with  them.  I  beg  pardon  for 
taking  up  so  much  of  your  time,  but  I  think  the 
ease  so  compassionate,  and  him  so  much  the  best 
man  tiial  can  possibly  be  proposed  for  this  place, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  laymg  before  your  lordship 
some  of  these  particulars,  as  the  opportunity  I  had 
of  knowing  so  much  of  the  person. 

"  *  I  am  with  great  respect, 
"  *  My  Lord, 
"  *  Your  lordship's  most  faithful 
"  '  and  obedient  servant, 

"  *  Macclbsfxeij).' 

*'  i  have  not  been  able  to  aaeertain  whether  the 
application  succeeded.  It  would  have  been  plea»> 
ant  to  have  known  that  Tom  Withers  reached  the 
dignity  of  head  master  of  Newport  school,  and  that 
the  eX"ehanoellor  visiting  him  there,  they  both  for 
a  time  fofgot  all  past  musfortunes,  looking  at  their 
names  cut  out  on  the  old  desks,  and  taUung  mror 
their  battles  and  boyish  adventures." 

TBB  MORAL  OF  MACCLXSFIELD^S  CAaCER. 

"Parker  got  on  in  the  workl  first  by  diligence  ia 
his  father's  little  office  at  Leake,  and  renderina 
services  to  the  wealthy  manufacturer  who  translated 
him  to  Derby ; — then  by  showing  himself  superior 
in  intelligence  and  activity  to  the  other  attorneys  of 
that  place ; — then  by  being  the  greatest  winner  oft' 
verdicts  of  all  the  barristers  on  the  Midland  Cir*  • 
cuit ;— then  by  proving  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent which  Westminster  Hall  could  supply  to 
oppressive  prosecutions  of  the  press  by  the  attorney 
generri; — ^then  by  beeoming  in  the  House  m 
Commons  a  most  efficient  member  of  the  gnat 
party  to  whieh  he  attached  himself ;— then  bf 
gaining  the  chief  glory  in  a  great  pailiamentaif 
prosecution,  having  for  his  ooupeiiUNs  the  nasit  • 
eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  llie  day ;  then  hy^/ 
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being  acknowledged  equal  as  a  judge  to  those  who 
hfld  filled  wHh  m  greatest  applause  the  highest 
jadicial  stations ; — then  by  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  upper  house  of  Parliament,  when  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage; — and  finally,  by  making  it 
appear  for  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne  to  place  him  in  the  highest  civil  office  which 
a  subject  could  hold — at  a  time  when  he  had  estab- 
lished such  a  reputation  with  all  ranks,  that  his 
promotion  caused  general  joy. 

*'  He  achieved  greatness ;  but  for  solid  glory  he 
wanted  a  contempt  of  riches,  a  love  of  literature, 
and  a  desire  of  improving  the  institations  of  his 
country.  He  could  t)ccasionally  part  with  money 
lor  charitable  purposes,  bat  beyond  the  laudable 
demre  of  providing  decently  for  his  family  he  cer- 
tainly displayed  an  inordinate  desire  to  accumulate 
wealth,  and  this  was  the  remote  cause  of  his 
downfall. 

"While  Somers,  and  Harcourt,  and  Cowper 
were  familiar  with  the  greatest  contemporary  poets, 
and  are  immortalized  m  their  verses,  Macclesfield 
preferred  the  conversation  of  judges  and  Serjeants, 
and  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  doggrel  tollads, 
recording  his  disgrace.  He  had  a  noble  opportu- 
nity  of  serving  the  state  and  enhancing  his  own 
fiune  by  law  reforms  which  were  loudly  demanded ; 
but  in  neither  house  of  Parliament  did  he  ever 
introduce  any  measure  to  supply  a  defect  or  to  cor- 
rect an  abuse  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
for  his  personal  advantage  he  aggravated  crying 
evils,  which  in  his  time  had  brought  such  obloquy 
on  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  suitors  were  said  to 
be  *  uiveiffled  and  delayed  there  that  they  might  be 
plundered.'" 

LAW  REP0RTER8HIP. 

"  Harcourt  seems  to  have  given  mortal  ofiSenoe  to 
Vernon,  the  reporter,  who  practised  as  a  counsel 
regularly  before  him,  but  spitefully  suppresses  his 
bc«t  decisions,  and  gives  doubtful  ones.  See  8 
Vernon,  664— -688.  1  suspect  that  the  reporter 
ma^  have  been  a  whig,  and  copied  the  tory  blaek- 
smtth,  who  in. shoeing  the  horse  of  a  whig  always 
lamed  him.  When  1  was  a  nisi  prius  reporter  I 
had  a  drawer  marked  *  bad  law,'  into  which  I 
threw  all  the  cases  which  seemed  to  be  improperiy 
ruled.  I  was  flattered  to  hear  Sir  James  Mansfield 
C.  J.,  say, '  whoever  reads  Campbell's  reports  must 
be  astonished  to  find  how  uniformly  Lord  £31eii- 
borough's  decisions  were  right. '  My  rejected  oases 
which  I  had  kept  ae  a  curiosity— not  malieionsly— 
were  all  burnt  m  tbe^at  fire  in  the  temple  when 
I  was  attorney  genenl." 

USES  OF  PUBLIC  STATIONERY. 

**  The  next  letter  shows  that  in  those  davs  the 
Tjord  Chancellor,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  was 
enabled  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  persons  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  church  and  state  by  a  lavish 
distribution  of  stationery  at  the  public  expense. 
Thus  writes  the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
.  John  Lord  Arehbishop  of  Dublin,  &c.  &c.  itc,,  to 
Lord  King : — 

"  *  My  Lord, 

" '  Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
ftsqaainted  with  lord  ehanoellots,  I  have  lived  ia 
Eagland  and  Ireland  upon  ehanoery  paper,  pens, 
aad  wax.  I  am  not  willing  to  lose  an  old  advaata* 
fsotts  eaalom.  If  yeor  lordship  bath  any  to  spars 
.  MB  by  my  servant,  you  will  obtige 

"  •  Year  very  humble  Servant, 

"  *  John  DuBLUC.' " 


To  wUdi  Lord  Campbell  snbjoiBS  this 
note: 

*'  Very  difilerent  from  the  economy  of  moden 
times! — ^when  the  attorney  general,  deprived  of 
his  salary  on  which  he  still  pays  the  land  tax,  is 
obliged  gratuitously  to  draw  public  acts  of  Pariia> 
ment  with  his  own  pens  and  ink  on  his  own  paper, 
being  deprived  of  his  stationery  and  of  the  pecuniarj 
conmensation  for  some  time  substituted  for  it." 

We  have  reserved  for  future  notice  Lord  Camp- 
bell's fiflh  volume,  containing  the  Uvea  of  Hardwiox, 
Worthington,  Camden,  Charles  Yorke,  Bathont, 
and  Tfaurbw. 


THB   BLIND   GIRL. 

Darkness  where'er  I  go ! 

Nor  earth,  nor  sky,  nor  blessed  light  for  i 

But  a  deep  yearning  woe 

For  the  bright  things  I  never  more  may  see. 

But  which,  like  lovely  phantoms,  still  remain, 

Haimting  the  yeiled  chamberB  of  my  brain. 

And,  when  land  words  are  spoken 

Like  holy  Inreathin^  from  a  world  unseen, 

My  heart  is  well  nigh  broken. 

To  think  that  it  can  only  darkly  dream, 

What  form  may  wear  the  sweet  toned  instrumep' 

Where  Love  hath  all  his  gentlest  music  blent ! 

Yet  meoDory  still  is  mine, 

Aud  wh&t  lost  treasure  it  gives  back  agam ; 

Mv  girlhood*s  happy  time — 

The  forma  and  fiu^  so  fiumliar  then ; 

And,  shining  like  a  star  through  my  dark  night. 

Is  one,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  sight. 

It  is  before  me  now, 

Wearing  the  looks  I  loved  so  to  behold ; 

The  same  calm  thoughtful  brow, 

And  loving  smile  that  ne'er  for  me  was  oold ; 

'Tis  mid  my  desert  a  fresh  lovely  spot. 

And  006  which  even  blindness  withers  not. 

But  oh!  to  feel  how  vain 

The  hopes  which  came  around  us  like  sweet 

flowers ! 
It  almost  sears  my  brain, 
To  think  through  life  such  will  no  more  be  ours; 
Yet  is  it  but  the  wreck  of  earth's  firail  bark  I 
Father  of  Light !  let  not  my  soul  be  dark ! 

Sharpens  Magazine, 


DsrsNCB  OF  THB  OoosE. — It  is  a  great  li^I  to 
accuse  a  goose  of  being*  a  silly  bird.  Even  a  tame 
goose  shows  much  instinct  and  attachment;  and 
were  its  habits  more  closely  observed,  the  tame  goose 
would  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  wanting  in  |eneral 
cleverness.  Its  watchfulness  at  night-time  is,  and 
always  has  been,  prayerbial;  and  it  certainly  is 
endowed  with  an  organ  of  self-preservation.  Yoa 
may  drive  over  dog,  cat,  or  hen,  or  pig ;  but  I  defy 

rou  to  drive  over  a  tame  goose.  As  for  wild  geese, 
know  of  no  animal,  biped  or  quadruped,  that  is  so* 
difficult  to  deceive  or  approach.  Their  senses  of 
hearing,  seeing,  and  smelling,  are  all  extremely 
acute ;  independently  of  which  they  appear  to  act  in 
so  org^ized  and  cautious  a  manner  when  feeding  or 
roosting,  as  to  defy  all  danger.  Many  a  time  has 
my  utmost  caution  been  of  no  avail  in  attempting  to 
approach  these  birds;  either  a  careless  step  on  a 
piece  of  gravel,  or  au  eddy  of  wind,  however  li^t| 
or  letting  them  perceive  the  smallest  portion  of  my 
person,  has  rendered  useless  whole  boars  of  i 
ynag.^WUd  Sports  oftht  Highlands. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF   BSLVIDEHS. 

It  IB  not  nuuiy  months  affo  nnoe  the  veadera  of 
tUs  Journal  were  preseniea  with  a  more  particular 
aoQOunt  of  the  extraordinary  abduction  ami  impris- 
onment of  Lady  Granffe  than  had  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  public.  We  are  now  enabled  to  lay 
before  them  another  moreeau  of  private  historv  of 
a  somewhat  eimilar  kind,  serving  as  a  fordier  illus- 
traiion  of  the  manners  of  the  same  period.  The 
parties  were  Robert  Roohfort,  first  Earl  of  Belvi- 
dere,  and  the  Honorable  Mary  Molesworth,  eldest 
daughter,  br  a  first  raarriajge,  of  Richard,  third 
Viscount  liu)le8Worth.  This  lady,  !r^  an  act  of 
unheard-of  tyranny,  was  confined  by  her  husband 
for  no  less  than  thirty  years,  from  which  she  was 
released  only  by  his  demise  in  1774. 

The  father  of  Miss  Molesworth  was  an  officer 
of  distinguished  bravery.  He  was  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  battle  of  Runilfies ; 
and  at  subsequent  periwls,  afler  having  attained  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  retired  from 
move  active  service,  was  appointed  to  many  hi?h 
and  important  ofiicial  situations  in  Ireland.  F^r 
many  years  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majorty's  forces  in  that  country,  and  resided  with 
his  family  in  the  capital. 

It  vras  at  this  period  that  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  first  attracted  the  regards  of  Mr.  Rochfbrt, 
a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  and  honoiable  family 
in  the  county  Westmeath.  This  person  is  described 
as  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  abilities — ele- 
gant and  expensive  in  his  tastes,  and  with  highly- 
polished,  courtier-like  manners,  but  at  the  same 
time  haughty  and  vindictive  in  temper,  and  selfish, 
unprincipled,  and  dissipated  in  conduct.  At  the 
period  referred  to  he  was  eight-and-twenty,  a  wid- 
ower, and  childless,  his  first  wife  having  died  a  few 
months  af\er  marriage.  He  possessed  high  interest 
at  the  English  court ;  a  circumstance  which  doubt- 
less recommended  him  to  Lord  Molesworth,  who, 
besides  being  captivated  by  his  prepossessing  exterior, 
had  sufllcient  wortdly  policy  to  encourage  the  ad- 
dresses of  one  for  whom  he  naturally  anticipated 
honors  and  advancement.  Mr.  Rochfbrt  was  in- 
deed at  this  time  considered  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  court ;  and  so  highly  was  he  es- 
teemed by  the  reigning  monarch,  Greorge  U.,  that 
about  this  period  he  was  created  Baron  Bellefield, 
and  afterwards  a  viscount.  Several  Years  subse- 
quently, his  majesty  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Belvidere  ;  and  as  bv  this  title  he  is  best 
known,  as  such  we  shall  henceforth  designate 
him,  without  attending  to  the  exact  date  of  the  cre- 
ation. 

To  the  talent  and  address  which  gained  this 
nobleman  the  royal  favor,  he  united  a  striUnjgly 
handsome  and  commanding  exterior.  There  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  him  yet  extant,  which  the 
writer  has  often  seen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
taken  at  a  rather  more  advanced  period  of  life  than 
that  of  which  we  are  now  speakinir,  for  he  is  there 
represented  no  longer  the  smiling  courtier,  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  royalty,  and  sailing  in  the  full 
tide  of  worldly  prosperity,  but  as  one  on  whom  the 
hand  of  Time  had  begun  to  do  its  work — the  e^cts 
of  wnich  are  always  so  prematurely  visible  on  those 
who  are  either  the  victims  of  turbulent  passions,  or 
of  the  more  suppressed  irritability  consequent  on  a 
morbidly  repining  temperament. 

Robert,  first  Earl  of  Belvidere,  is  here  wprssented 
in  his  paxliamentary  robes    a  tall,  dark,  handsome- 


looking  man,  but  with  a  gloomy,  stem,  satumiiw 
expression  of  countenance.  His  appearance  was 
probably  very  diflferent  at  an  earlier  period,  when 
be  must  have  seen  fit  to  adopt,  during  his  suit  to 
Miss  Molesworth,  some  semblance  of  that  softness 
of  demeanor  and  amiability  of  temper  to  which  he 
was  in  reality  a  stranger.  She  was  at  this  time 
only  sixteen,  attractive  in  person,  and  adorned  with 
the  accomplishments  suited  to  her  rank  and  sex. 
Her  disposition  was  quiet  and  gentle  ;  she  exhib- 
ited no  inclination  to  levity,  but  was  domestic  in  her 
tastes  and  habits,  and  of  rather  a  thoughtful  and 
contemplative  mind. 

In  reviewing  the  qualities  of  the  man  whom  her 
mistaken  parents  would  force  on  her  acceptance, 
she  saw  much  that  would  adorn  a  court  circle,  but 
little  that  promised  to  render  domestic  life  happy. 
His  attentions  to  herself  could  not  render  her  insen- 
sible to  his  haughty  demeanor  towards  othen ; 
while,  doubtless  aware  of  his  unfortunate  habits,, 
she  in  silent  sadness  foresaw  how  iiksome  would 
be  the  ties  between  them — in  fine,  how  little  of 
jiappiness,  how  much  of  misery,  was  to  be  antict* 
pated  from  the  union. 

Bliss  Molesworth,  however,  was  but  sixteen— too 
young  to  jrentnre  on  much  opposition  to  a  maniage 
which  all  around  her  were  endeavoring  to  promote. 
In  a  spirit  of  sorrowful  foreboding,  she  at  length 
gave  a  reluctant  consent,  and  this  ill-fated  union 
took  phce  August  1,  1796.  Just  before  its  cele- 
bration, it  is  said  that  she  sat  for  her  picture ;  and 
the  idea  being  suggested  of  her  adopting  some 
peculiar  costume,  she  was  induced  to  select  that  by 
which,  in  the  shape  of  the  coiffure  more  especially, 
we  recognize  the  portraits  of  another  captive,  her 
namesake — the  hapless  Mary  of  Scotland. 

From  an  early  period  afler  marriage,  this  lady 
was  destined  to  find  her  sad  forebodings  realized  in 
the  coldness  and  neglect  of  her  husband,  who  was 
surrouoded  by  flatterers,  some  of  whom,  from  sel- 
fish motives,  had  been  originally  opposed  to  his 
entering  the  married  state  at  all,  and  who  were 
therefore  continually  on  the  watch  to  prejudice  Lord 
Belvidere  against  his  young  wife.  One  there  was 
more  especially  who,  from  the  first,  had  been  her 
deadliest  foe,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  countess 
owed  all  her  misfortunes.  This  artful  and  unprin- 
cipled person  had  formerly  held  powerful  influence 
over  the  aflections  of  the  earl,  and  now  dreaded 
naturaUy  the  influence  of  the  youthful  and  virtuous 
wife. 

The  year  after  her  marriage.  Lady  Belvidere 
disappointed  the  anxious  hopes  of  her  husband  for 
an  heir,  by  giving  birth  to  a  daughter ;  but  as  this 
event  was  succeeded,  in  due  course,  by  that  of  a  son 
— «  fine  and  promising  child — ^we  may  suppose  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  it  served  to  revive  some  feeliogB 
of  aftction  towards  the  mother.  The  event,  we 
are  told,  was  celebrated  in  a  style  of  princely  mag^ 
nifioence,  and  the  infant  christened  by  the  names 
of  George- Augustus,  afler  the  reigning  monardi. 
who  stood  godfather  by  proxy,  and  up  to  the  peiioa 
of  hia  death,  more  than  twenty  years  after,  contin- 
ued the  firm  fnend  of  its  unworthy  father. 

For  the  first  fbw  years  afWr  their  marriage.  Lord 
and  Lady  Belvidere  resided  for  the  most  psrt  at 
Gbulston,  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  former  in  the 
county  Westmeath;  and  here,  in  the  course  of 
time,  two  other  sons  were  bom  to  them.  Tliis 
residence  was  a  large,  ancient,  and  gloomy  struo- 
ton  of  the  (hiys  of  Edward  HI.  It  had  belonged 
to  the  Chief  tiaron  Rochfort,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Oeen  Swift.    The  painful  associations  aftarWMS 
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ooDnected  with  it,  induced  the  second  and  last  Earl 
of  Belvidere  to  dispose  of  the  maosioDy  which  was 
purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Kilmaine ;  and  an  ele- 
gant and  modem  house  has  long  since  been  raised 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  retirement  of 
tlie  country  and  sober  routine  of  domestic  life  had 
few  attractions  for  Lord  Belvidere,  and  the  result 
was  long  and  frequent  absences  on  his  part,  either 
•pent  amidst  the  brilhant  circle  of  George  IL,  or 
else  at  the  Irish  court ;  for  we  aie  speaking  of  a 
time  prior  to  the  union,  when  Dublin  held  its  an- 
nual parliament,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland.  Fortunately  for  the  countess, 
•he  preferred  the  quiet  unexciting  scenes  of  domes- 
tic life.  She  was  a  fond  and  attentive  mother ;  her 
ohief  happiness  was  in  the  care  and  society  of  her 
children,  and  whilst  with  them  she  endeavored  to 
forget  the  growing  estrangement  of  their  father. 

Of  the  children  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made, 
ker  three  sons  were  as  yet  but  in  their  infancy. 
The  daughter,  however,  was  beginning  to  be  of  an 
nm  to  render  her  companionate  to  the  parent. 
This  chDd  (afterwards  Countess  of  Lanesborough) 
at  a  very  early  period,  gave  promise  of  that  amia- 
bility of  temper,  sprightliness,  and  extreme  beauty 
of  person  for  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished 
IB  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  as  time  went  on,  the  visits  of  the  earl 
to  his  wife  and  family  became  less  frequent ;  and 
when  they  did  take  place,  there  was  a  settled  gloom 
on  his  brow,  a  searcning  severity  of  manner,  which 
could  not  escape  Lady  Belvidere,  and  caused  in  her 
mind  the  direst  forebodings.  As  we  have  already 
•aid,  she  was  not  without  enemies,  and  to  the  most 
unprincipled  of  these — ^she  who  had  ever  been  her 
cruellest  foe — did  the  countess  at  once,  and  justly, 
attribute  the  suspicious  looks  and  savage  tones  of 
her  lord.  Just  eight  years  after  this  ill-fated  union 
had  taken  place  did  the  long-threatening  storm 
burst  forth,  and  the  lady  was  charged  with  infidel- 
ity to  her  husband — the  partner  of  her  alleged  guilt 
beiuff  one  whose  near  affinity  to  him  miffht  be  sup- 
posed to  have  set  at  rest  all  suspicion.  The  account 
trom  which  we  derive  our  information  states  that 
•he  at  first  expressed  both  surprise  and  indignation, 
bat  afterwards  proceeds  to  add  that,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  her  friends,  Ladv  Belvidere,  driven  to 
desperation,  was  induced,  though  perfectly  inno- 
cent, to  make  an  acknowledgment  of  guUt,  with 
the  view  of  strengthening  the  grounds  for  a  divorce, 
and  thus  ridding  her  of  a  husband  whom  it  was 
now  impossible  not  to  hate.  Of  any  real  infidel- 
ity, she  at  after  periods  most  repeatedly  protested 
her  innocence,  and  she  made  a  declaration  to  the 
same  efiect,  by  a  solemn  oath,  on  her  deathbed  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  after. 

The  other  party  named  was  a  married  man.  He 
is  represented  as  highly  exemplary  in  conduct,  an 
afllectionate  father,  and  most  attached  husband. 
Between  him  and  his  amiable  partner  any  feeling 
of  jealousy  was  unknown.  Happy  in  themselves 
and  in  their  children,  both  entertained  a  sincere 
pity  for  the  young  and  interesting,  but  neglected 
wife  of  Lord  Belvidere,  with  whose  profligate 
oharaeter  and  mode  of  life  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted than  were  the  world  in  general.  Their 
country  residence  closely  adjoined  Gaulston,  and, 
united  alike  by  the  ties  of  relationship  and  regard, 
•  constant  intercourse  was  naturally  kept  up  be- 
tween them  and  its  fair  mistress.  From  them  she 
was  accustomed  to  meet  the  ready  smile  of  wel- 
e,  to  hear  the  kindly  tone  of  sympathy.    It  is 


natond,  therelbie,  to  toppooe  that  in  their  cheerfbl 
home  Lady  Belvidere  found  a  solace  for  her  ilb, 
which  doubtless  brought  with  it  the  temptatioD 
to  dwell  upon  her  wrongs  and  lament  her  sufiltr* 
ings. 

The  result  of  the  charge  made  against  her  was 
a  trial.  The  principal  witness  was  the  artful  and 
unprincipled  woman  already  alluded  to ;  and  so 
well-concocted  was  the  conspiracy,  that  damages  to 
the  amount  of  ir30,000  weie  awarded  to  the  earl ; 
upon  which  the  ill-fated  defendant,  unable  to  meet 
so  large  a  demand,  fled  the  countiy.  The  history 
of  his  subsequent  life  is  told  in  a  few  words.  Aflst 
residing  in  banishment  for  many  years— his  Iriah 
property  neglected,  and  no  alleviation  to  his  suffer- 
mgs  except  in  the  society  of  his  attached  wife  and 
family,  who  mostly  shared  his  exile — he  was  un- 
fortunately induced,  after  a  lengthened  interval,  to 
return  with  them  to  Ireland,  tiusting  that  the  efibets 
of  tipae  had  softened  the  stony  heart  of  the  earl. 
But  he  was  mistaken ;  the  seeds  of  jealousy  had 
taken  too  deep  root  there  to  be  ever  eradicated. 
Lord  Belvidere  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  ho 
lived  and  died  in  confinement,  protesting  to  the  last 
his  entire  innocence  of  the  foul  charge  laid  against 
him. 

Lady  Belvidere,  far  from  having  the  wish  granted 
which  would  have  divorced  her  ftom  the  earl,  was 
reserved  by  him  for  a  yenr  different  fate. 

His  nominal  residence  had  hither  been  at  Gran)* 
ston,  an  old  and  inconvenient  structure,  which  af- 
forded little  scope  for  the  exereise  of  that  superior 
taste  for  which  this  proud  nobleman  was  distin- 
guished. Beyond  its  fine  gardens,  on  which  much 
cost  and  labor  had  been  bestowed,  the  place  had  no 
recommendations  for  him,  and  he  therefore,  at  this 
period,  came  to  the  determination  of  abandoning  it 
as  a  residence  forever.  Lord  Belvidere  accordingly 
removed  his  establishment,  and  took  up  his  abode  a 
few  miles  distant,  at  a  rery  bdautiful  mansion, 
which  still  goes  by  his  title,  and  b  well  known  to 
all  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. This  mansion,  the  bnilding  of  which  was 
then  hardly  completed,  immediately  adjoins  the 
noble  house  and  demesne  called  Rochfort,  which, 
until  lately,  that  it  has  nassed  into  other  hands,  was 
long  distinguished  as  tlie  residence  of  a  collateral 
branch  of  this  family,  by  whom  the  county  West- 
meath  was  represented  in  Parliament  for  very  many 
years.  The  name  of  Rochfort  is  now  almost  ex^ 
tinct  in  that  neighborhood ;  but  it  is  not  a  forgotten 
one,  and  is  always  spoken  of  with  respect  and  es- 
teem. Between  these  two  mansions  there  exists 
an  artificial  ruin  of  an  abbey,  so  true  to  reality,  and 
so  exquisitely  designed,  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  who  view  it.  The  tradition  of  this  ruin 
having  arisen  out  of  a  family  feud  is  generally 
known,  and  that  it  was  built  by  one  brother  to  ex- 
clude from  his  sight  the  residence  of  the  other ; 
but  few  are  aware  that  with  Robert,  Eari  of  Belvi- 
dere, originated  this  design,  and  that  he  even  went 
to  an  enormous  expense  in  getting  over  from  Italy 
a  celebrated  Florentine  architect  of  that  day,  named 
Banadott^,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  ruin. 
This  ciroumstance,  and  the  domestic  differences 
between  himself  and  a  younger  brother,  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  took  place  at  a  much  later  epoch  than 
tliat  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  and  when  his 
lordship  was  in  the  decline  of  lifj ;  but  it  is  so 
characteristic,  and  goes  so  far  to  confirm  the  singu- 
lar and  systematic  manner  in  which  his  vindictive 
nature  showed  itself,  as  to  render  the  fact  worthy 
of  notice. 
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In  making  tn  amngeoMnt  for  qoittinff  Us  old 
xwideDoe  at  GraulBton,  he  had  a  twofold  design  in 
^w.  He  was  thereby  enabled  to  occnpy  the 
■nnsioD  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  at  the 
same  tinoe  to  convert  the  other  into  an  asylum  for 
I^y  BeWidere,  sufficiently  near  at  hand  to  enable 
him  to  keep  a  constant  sunreillaDoe  over  her  pro- 
eeedings.  In  this  plan  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find 
eoadjutofs;  for  the  landed  property,  and  oonse- 
qaerftly  the  interest,  of  the  earl  were  very  great  in 
Uie  surrounding  neighborhood,  where  it  is  said  he 
reigned  with  arbitrary  sway,  his  words  and  actions 
being  in  fact  oonsidered  as  laws. 

Here,  then,  in  a  manner  as  unexpected  to  hex^ 
self  as  it  was  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  domes- 
tie  tyranny,  was  the  hapless  subject  of  our  memoir 
oonnned,  deprived  of  all  social  intercourse  with  her 
friends,  and  denied  that  liberty  permitted  to  the 
meanest  of  her  fellow-creatnres.  In  all  other  re- 
spects there  was  every  attention  paid  to  her  wants 
and  wishes.  She  had  a  reasonable  number  of  do- 
mestics at  her  control,  and  the  use  of  a  carriage, 
though  her  drives  were  limited  to  the  grounds, 
which  were,  however,  extensive.  Her  wardrobe 
was  amply  supplied  with  the  best  and  richest  of 
clothes  suitable  to  her  rank,  and  every  source  of 
•oeupation  and  amusement  was  allowed  her.  Of 
these  latter,  it  is  said  that  drawing  was  her  favorite 
parsait ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  she 
excelled  in  it.  Her  pictures  were  landscapes,  some 
taken  from  nature,  and  all  on  gloomv  subjects,  in 
oharaoter  with  the  depressed  state  of  her  mind. 

As  it  is  mentioned  that  there  was  no  prohibition 
at  this  time  against  writing  materials,  it  may  be 
Qoojeetured  that  the  countess  was  not  debarred  from 
epistolary  intercourse  with  her  friends ;  and  the 
question  naturally  presents  itself,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen that  her  own  family  oould  so  little  concern 
themselves  with  her  situation  as  to  take  no  means 
to  remedy  it  1  To  this  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
beyond  reminding  our  readers  of  the  proverbial  re- 
mark, that  it  is  of^en  a  dangerous,  always  a  thank- 
leas  step,  to  interfere  between  man  and  wife.  We 
have  seen,  besides,  from  the  fiist,  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  Lord  Belvidero  had  obtained  over  the 
mind  of  his  father-in*law,  to  whom  he  now  doubt- 
less represented  the  oooduoi  of  the  lady  in  soeh  a 
light  aa  might  lead  her  parent  to  believe  that  as 
kmg  aa  his  daughter  was  not  debarred  from  the 
oomforts  of  life,  and  resouroea  suitable  to  her  sta- 
tion, seclusion  was  better  than  afibrding  her  a 
ohaooe  of  bringing  further  disgrace  on  the  family. 
To  thia  surmise  we  may  add,  that  the  ooontess  had, 
not  long  after  her  ill-firied  union,  been  deprived  by 
death  of  the  parent  whose  matemal  influence  might 
have  alleviated  her  sufferings  and  altered  her  k>t. 
Lord  Moleaworth  had,  shortly  afterwards,  formed  a 
second  marriage,  and  by  that  event  was  now  be- 
come the  father  of  a  large  and  increasing  family. 
Such  domestic  chao^  ohta  produce  change  of 
feeling.  However  it  might  be  in  this  instance, 
certain  it  is  that  no  siepe  were  taken  by  the  family 
of  Lady  Belvidero  for  her  liberation. 

In  this  state  of  retirement  there  was  yet  one 
aoiuoe  of  consolation  alkiwed  her.  It  consisted  in 
the  visits  of  her  chikireo»  who  were  peimitted  from 
time  to  time  to  see  their  mother,  and  at  all  periods 
evinced  for  her  a  tendemesa  and  sympathy  whieh 
•howed  that,  in  that  relationBhip  at  least,  ahe  was 
aflSsetionate  and  exemplary.  At  the  time  when  the 
edict  was  first  pot  in  loroe  which  cut  her  ofi*  from 
ty,  the  countess  had  not  seen  her  five*«nd- 
aeth  birthday ;  and  new,  as  fcar  after  year 


passed  on,  the  bloom  of  life  wearing  away,  and 
bringing  no  hope  of  change,  so  far  from  producinjf 
submission  to  her  hard  fate,  the  desire  for  emanci 
nation  became  each  day  stronger.  For  the  reasons 
before  given-— that  of  her  being  freely  allowed  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper — ^it  is  natural  to  suppose 
she  may  have  oflen  addressed  herself  to  the  earl ; 
but  if  she  did,  it  was  of  little  avail ;  whikt  all  oei^ 
sonal  intercourse  he  uniformly  avoided,  althougn  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens 
of  Gaulston. 

One  day,  however,  fortune  seemed  inclined  to 
favor  this  victim  of  domestic  tyranny,  for  Lord  Bel- 
videro unexpectedly  entered  one  of  the  gardens 
without  the  customary  precautions  which  preceded 
hia  approach.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  a 
person  who,  it  seems,  was  unhappily  inimical  to 
the  couutess ;  but  she,  either  unaware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, or  idtog[ether  regardless  of  it,  in  the 
desire  for  an  interview  with  her  husband,  rushed 
forward  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 
Her  high  spirit,  it  is  said,  would  not  permit  her  to 
ask  forgiveness  for  an  imaginary  crime,  but  in  few 
and  hurried  words  she  spoke  of  the  hardship  of  her 
lot,  untreated  for  its  amelioration,  and  implored  that 
she  might  no  longer  be  debarred  from  all  inter^ 
course  with  her  fellow-beings.  For  a  moment 
even  the  hard  heart  of  the  earl  seemed  softened  and 
overcome,  as  he  thus  beheld  at  his  feet  his  suppli- 
ant wife,  the  mother  of  his  children.  He  listened 
irresolutely  to  her  earnest,  impassioned  tones — ^he 
looked  on  those  features  once  radiant  with  youth 
and  beauty,  now  faded  and  care-worn — but  the 
struggle  was  a  short  one,  for  his  friend,  perceiving 
his  irresolution,  and  therefore  not  allowing  time  for 
a  reply,  turned  to  him  with  an  upbraiding  look,  and 
only  repeating  the  words, "  Remember  your  honor, 
my*  lord,"  at  once  drew  him  off  from  the  spot. 
Firom  that  time  the  mind  of  Lord  Belvidere  seemed 
more  than  ever  pr^udiced  against  his  hapless  wife, 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  every  means 
was  used  that  art  could  suggest  or  malice  enforce 
to  keep  alive  his  kalousy,  and  render  the  separation 
eternal.  From  this  period  the  walks  of  the  coun- 
tess were  limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  de- 
mesne, and  a  person  was  appointed  to  accompany 
her  at  such  times.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  ean 
hit  upon  the  ingeniously  inhuman  device  of  having 
a  belt,  which  her  attendant  carried,  with  strict  or- 
ders to  ring  it  whenever  his  lordship  was  about  the 
grounds,  and  as  a  known  signal  to  ward  of  all  per- 
sons from  approaching  her.  It  may  readily  be  ood- 
oeived  that  if  anything  was  wanting  to  exasperate 
the  ooontess,  and  miULe  her  equal  to  any  scheme, 
however  desperate,  it  was  this. 

It  was  afler  twelve  years  of  captivity  that  the 
lady,  by  means  of  her  faithful  domestics,  contrived 
and  eflected  an  escape.    The  partieulars  we  have 
of  ascertaining,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
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intelligence  was  commpnicated  to  her  husband, 
who,  naturally  conjeetunng  that  the  parental  roof 
was  that  which  ahe  would  seek,  by  a  rapid  journey 
socceeded  in  forestalling  her  intention.  Some  houip 
before  the  arrival  in  Dublin  of  his  lady.  Lord  Bel- 
videre had  reached  the  mansion  of  her  father,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  a  house  on  the  south  side  of 
Herrion  Square.  Here  he  contrived  to  work  so 
powerfully  upon  the  feelings  of  Lord  Molesworth, 
that  the  latter  determined  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  importunities  of  his  daughter.  We  may  im- 
agine, then,  what  must  have  been  her  feelings 
when  told  by  the  servant  that  he  had  strict  ordem 
not  to  admit  her.    In  an  agony  of  disappotntmeiit 
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at  this  cruelly  unexpected  rei 
no  conduct  on  her  part  could  justify — Lady  Beln- 
dere  was  for  a  while  speechless,  and  utterly  unable 
to  determine  what  steps  to  take  or  where  to  fly.  In 
these  modern  days  of  rail-carriages  and  steam-yes- 
sels  the  matter  would  have  been  different.  A  few 
hours  would  have  transported  her  to  another  coun- 
try, where,  for  a  time  at  least,  she  might  without 
difficulty  have  eluded  her  enemies,  and  in  all  like- 
lihood have  eventually  amelioratiad  her  lot;  foi 
there  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  no  deficiencqr  of 
pecuniary  means — at  any  rate  of  those  possessions 
the  sale  of  which  could  have  procured  them.  But 
at  the  period  we  speak  of  it  was  widely  difl^rent ; 
and  in  the  moment  of  indecision — ^thinking  of  no 
danger  but  the  chance  of  recapture,  and  probably 
unaware  that  Lord  Belvidere  was  actually  the  in- 
mate of  her  father's  house — the  countess  was  un- 
happily led  to  take  a  step  which  sealed  her  £ite 
wuh  her  husband  forever.  She  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  directly  to  Sackville  street.  Here  re- 
dded the  wife  and  family  of  the  man  whom  his 
lordship  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  severi- 
ty. From  them  she  well  knew  she  would  receive 
the  kind  welcome  and  succor  which  her  su^rings 
needed.  It  was  a  natural  step  for  her  to  take,  aiMi, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case — that  is»  oon- 
aidering  the  absence  of  the  mastei^-coald  hardly 
be  ^ed  a  blamable  one. 

Whether  Lady  Belvidere  was  even  pennitibed  to 
aee  her  relatives,  we  know  not.  Her  ooaiaa  was 
ttacked  after  quitting  Lord  Moles worth^s  hooaey  and 
we  may  suppose  with  what  jealous  rage  the  eaii 
beheld  her  suing  for  admittance  at  that  of  his  sap- 
posed  rival.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  lady  was  seiied, 
and,  we  believe,  in  less  than  twenty-four  houn  after 
bidding,  as  she  hoped,  an  eternal  adieu  to  Gaulston, 
was  once  more  the  tenant  of  that  gloomy  mansion. 
Bat  far  different  was  her  lot  now.  Deprived  of 
those  comforts  which  before  were  permitted,  of  the 
domestics  whose  sympathy  and  attentions  had  first 
■enred  to  alleviate,  and  who  then,  in  oompasaioD, 
had  tried  to  chanse  her  lot^nienied  the  ntirfaetion 
of  seeing  her  children,  and  bereft  of  almost  all  thoae 
aonroes  of  amusement  and  occupation  which  had 
hitherto  tended  to  beguile  her  hours,  though  inea- 
pable  of  banishing  her  sorrows — Lady  Belvidere 
was  DOW  only  allowed  the  common  necessaiiea  of 
life,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  new  set  of  atlendaats, 
iiarah  and  unfeeling,  incapable  of  sympathinnff  with 
her  misfortunes,  and  constantly  on  the  watm  lest 
^e  should  elude  their  vigilance.  The  bell  waa 
onoe  more  put  into  requisition,  and  everything  else 
that  was  calculated  to  embitter  her  lot.  It  ia  atated 
that  her  hair,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  tuned 
completely  white  immediately  afbr  her  ansuoeoasful 
ek^pement.  When  we  proceed  to  state  that  no  leas 
a  period  than  eighteen  years  was  thus  passed,  it  ia 
hm,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  believe  that  auch  pio- 
ceedings  could  possibly  have  been  tolerated  m  a 
eivilized  country,  and  less  than  a  century  ago.  It 
is  equally  surprising  that  reason  did  not  altogether 
give  way  nnder  such  barbarity.  Indeed,  thm  was 
a  general  but  erroneous  i^ea  that  the  inleUeots  of 
the  conntess  had  become  deranged**a  notion  which 
her  husband,  in  all  likeUhood,  endeavored  to  fester. 

How  these  long  sad  years  wore  passed,  vre  have 
no  exact  accounts  to  tell  us :  here  there  is  a  chaam, 
chiefly  left  to  the  imagination  to  fill  up.  Some  few 
interesting  particulars  have,  however,  reached  oa. 
Our  informant  on  this  point  was  an  old  and  valned 
•jmnt,  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Roohfert  family. 
Thia  poor  man  had  spent  the  early  period  of  hia  lob 


ia  the  serriee  of  the  capliye  Coontees  of  Belvitoe. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  her  faithful  and  attached 
domestics  who  was  suflered  to  remain  at  the  time 
of  her  second  imprisonment,  and  we  should  have 
excepted  him  in  aUuding  to  the  harsh  and  unfeding 
menials  by  whom  she  was  then  surrounded.  He 
acted  in  Uie  capacity  of  footman,  and  remained  to 
witness  her  release.  When  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  aro,  so  that  memory  was  beginning  to 
fell,  especiaUy  when  more  recent  occurrences  wcie 
in  question,  if  any  reference  or  inquiry  was  made 
to  him  of  thoae  connected  with  his  injured  lady,  the 
intellect  would  at  once  revive,  and  he  would  dwell 
on  the  long-gone-by  theme  with  energy  and  feel- 
ing. He  would  relate  how,  when  employed  in  suoh 
offices  as  brought  him  to  the  presence  of  the  poor 
countess,  she  would  ask  particulars  of  her  children, 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  country,  &c.  The 
former,  however,  was  the  usual  theme  with  the 
bereaved  mother,  and  to  none  but  to  this  attached 
servant  did  she  venture  to  speak  of  them.  Many  a 
time,  he  said,  when  employed  in  the  arrangement 
of  her  fire,  would  Lady  Belvidere  purposely  retard 
his  operations  to  talk  over  severally  these  dear  chil- 
dren, and  deplore  the  want  of  liberty  which  banished 
her  from  them  and  from  all  the  world.  There  was 
an  old  picture-gallery  at  GauUton  where  she  wonid 
often  walk,  and,  according  to  our  informant,  stand 
gfuing  at  the  picturea,  *'aaif  conversing  with  them." 

At  length  that  release  arrived  which  she  had 
quite  cea^  to  hope  for.  In  November,  1774,  died 
Robert,  Eari  ai  Belvidere,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  regretted  by  few,  and  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  as  to  leave  but  a  broken  fortune  lo  his  heir. 
No  sooner  had  the  latter  seen  that  the  funeral  ohae- 
quiea  of  the  eari  were  properly  attended  to,  than, 
accompanied  by  his  brothers,  he  repaired  to  Ganl- 
Bton,  lo  aet  at  liberty  the  lady  whose  croel  treats 
meat  they  had  ever  mourned  with  deep  but  una- 
vailing regret.  We  may  80i»pose  what  a  change 
cightMi  yeara  had  wrought  in  the  appearance  of 
both  paztiea ;  in  that  of  Lady  Bdvidere,  we  are 
told.  It  waa  almost  apalUng.  Not  only  had  her 
featorea  become  nrematurely  old  and  haggard,  but 
she  had  acquired  a  wild,  scared,  unearthly  look, 
whilst  the  tones  of  her  vokse,  which  hardly  exceeded 
a  whisper,  were  harah,  agitated,  and  uneven.  In 
the  style  of  her  dresa  the  cottnteas  had  never 
changed  the  feafaion  for  thirty  years — that  in  which 
she  waa  now  attired  ferming  a  portion  of  what  had 
been  ordered  for  her  wardrobe  at  the  period  when 
her  imprisonment  had  first  commenced.  It  is  staled 
that  shiB  waa  so  poweifiilly  overoome,  as  to  be  for 
a  while  apeechleas.  At  laat,  in  fearful  accents,  she 
Altered  out,  «  Js  tkeifrmU  Jeadf  " 

Her  Bona,  when  they  had  last  parted  from  their 
mother,  were  mere  youths,  the  eldest  scarody 
eighteen.  He  was  now  a  handsome  man  in  the 
pnme  of  life.  Between  him  and  his  brothers  theae 
waa  so  strong  a  femily  likeness  in  fiprnre  and  fea- 
tarea,  that  the  connteaa  could  not  distinguish  them, 
and  had  to  aak  which  of  those  before  her  was  now 
Earl  of  Belvidere.  We  have  no  further  particulars 
of  thia  extraordinary  and  affecting  reunion,  though 
the  xeaolt,  aa  may  be  anticipated,  was  her  removal 
ftom  Ganlalon.  Her  son.  Lord  Belvidere,  having 
at  thia  time  jnat  entered  the  married  state,  viraa 
about  to  uooeed  with  hia  wife  to  Italy  ;  and  think- 
ing the  cbange  of  aeene  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
connleaa,  he  ponpoaed  that  she  should  accompany 
them  thither.  But  this  kind  and  well-meant  augw 
oeataan,  ta  which  hia  parent  was  induced  to  aooeila, 
feiled  itt  ita  objeot.    The  excitement  of  a  jowM^ 
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tp  one  who  had  ao  long  been  iouied  to  aolitudoy 
oaoaaioned  a  aensatioa  ao  atiao^e  and  altoeether 
overpoweiing,  aa  rendered  travelbng  extremely  irk- 
aooie  to  her.  It  waa  aceiiidinfrhr  ansnged  that, 
whilst  tho  eari  and  hia  young  wife  proceeded  for  a 
few  montha  to  Itajv,  Lady  Behidere  waa  to  remain 
at  a  oonvent  in  franco ;  and  here,  in  an  account 
formerly  given  to  the  world,  it  ia  erroneoualy  stated 
thai  aho  died,  having  firat  embraced  the  Komiah 
laith. 

Afler  roending  the  winter  at  Florence,  the  earl 
retnmed  Anr  hia  mother.  They  proceeded  to  Lou- 
don, where  ahe  remained  a  twelvemonth  at  the 
houae  of  a  lady  of  rank,  a  friend  of  her  family,  who 
had  aportmenta  at  Kensington  Palace.  But  it 
would  aeem  that  the  atate  to  which  Lady  Belvidere 
had  been  brought  waa  auch  aa  to  have  produced  ao 
much  nervouaneaa  and  painful  aenaitiveneaa,  aa  now 
made  her  rather  aeck  aolitude,  and  ahun  all  human 
iotercourae,  except  with  the  few  to  whom  ahe  waa 
immediately  related.  The  atrange  aturv  of  her  for- 
mer life  naturally  i^ed  publicity,  and  underwent 
many  different  versions,  aome  leas  charitable  than 
others  aa  reapected  the  countess,  whilst  the  aingu- 
lanty  of  her  appearance  and  deportment  attracted 
eunosity.  Her  aituation,  therefore,  though  doubt- 
leas  now  accompanied  with  all  that  kindneaa  and 


attention  oouki  do,  severtheleas  brooghi  with  ir 
painful  and  increasing  disquietude  to  Lady  Belvl- 
dere,  who  about  this  period  was  visited  with  a 
heavy  domestic  affliction,  in  the  death  of  one  of 
those  affectionate  aona  who  had  so  lately  rescued 
her  from  captivity.  This  waa  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Rochfort,  colonel  in  the  9th  Dragoons,  her 
second  son  and  third  child,  who  died  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

The  remainder  of  this  lady^s  atory  is  shortly  told. 
Finding  her  situation  irksome,  she  wrote  to  Lord 
Belvidere,  expressing  a  wish  to  return  to  Ireland. 
The  earl  then  occupied  a  house  in  Great  Denmark 
Street,  at  that  time  considered  a  fashionable  locality 
in  Dublin.  Here  she  remained  for  a  considerable 
lieriod.  Afterwards  she  resided  with  her  affec- 
tionate daughter  and  son-in-law,  the  Earl  sod  Coun- 
tess of  Lanesborough,  who  lived  near  the  Iruh  cap- 
ital. They  had  a  large  and  growing-up  family,  and 
with  them  the  subject  of  this  memoir  finished  her 
days  in  peace  andf  happineaa.  She  survived  her 
husband  but  a  few  years ;  and  on  her  deathbed, 
after  partaking  of  the  communion,  lAdy  Belvidere 
confirmed,  wiUi  the  moat  solemn  oath,  her  perfect 
innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  .ahe  waa  made  to 
suffer  so  lengthened  and  unprecedented  a  captivity. 


The  New  Planet. — ^At  the  meetmg  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  on  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  an 
nnosually  numerous  attendance  of  the  Fellows  took 
place ; — ^the  attraction  of  the  new  planet  being,  of 
eoorse,  the  collecting  force.  The  subject  which 
occupied  the  evening  was  a  written  statement,  read 
by  its  author,  the  aatTonomer-Toyal,  mostly  on  the 
proceedinn  of  Mr.  Adams,  Professor  Challis,  and 
nimaelf.  This  report  had,  in  parts,  very  moch  the 
character  of  a  defence  of  Mr.  Airy,  by  himself,  from 
the  possible  charge  of  not  having  taken  proper  no- 
tice of  the  communication  made  by  Mr.  Adams 
when  the  latter  sent  him  the  elements  of  the  new 
planet,  montln  before  M.  Lererrier  had  made  any 
aimilar  publication.  It  aopears  that  Mr.  Airy  at 
once  made  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  letter,  as 
to  whether  the  theory  of  bis  new  planet  would  ex- 
]rfain  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  dtstanee  of  Ura- 
nua  from  the  sun ; — a  distance  fbnnd,  by  oboenra- 
tion,  to  b3  always  greater  than  that  assigned  in  the 
tables!  To  this  mqutry  Mr.  Airy  never  got  any 
leply  till  long  afler.  Had  he  received  a  satisfac- 
tory one,  he  should,  he  said,  have  reeommended 
the  immediate  publication  of  Mr.  Adams*  paper; 
all  he  knew  was  that  he  did  not  get  the  reply. 
He  very  raneh  regretted  it — but  such  was  the  fkct. 

As  we  understand  that  Mr.  Airy*s  statement  will 
he  published  forthwith,  we  reserve  further  com- 
ment; merely  ren»rking  that  we  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  the  proceedings  in  England  with  refer- 
ence to  this  new  body  do  not  form  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion on  which  every  historian  of  astronomy 
will  have  to  mend  his  quill  or  change  his  steel 
more  than  ence.  We  are  far  from  attributing 
Uame  anywhere.  There  may  be  none  in  any  quar- 
ter;  but  we  think  it  wiQ  turn  out  that  the  mathe- 
maticians of  this  country  had  not  faith  enough  in 
their  own  science.  And,  most  assuredly,  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  the  wise  men  who  never  believe 
until  the  thmg  is  done— the  sober  men  to  whom 


anting  that  is  to  be  is  a  figment  in  the  brains  of  a 
visionary — the  practical  men  who  are  not  quite  snra 
that  there  is  a  future  until  it  runs  by  them  in  the 
shape  of  time  present— all  loud  in  their  ontcry, 
some  against  one,  some  against  another,  for  not 
having  done  that  which  six  months  ago  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  laughed  at  ^em  for 
doing. 

In  one  point,  Mr.  Airy's  address  will  relieve  the 
apprehensions  of  oar  French  neighbors.  Nothing 
could  be  nnore  explicit,  more  open,  more  graoefnlly 
expressed,  and  more  nneqnivocally  applauded,  by 
the  meeting,  than  the  diatinet  recognition  of  M.  Le- 
verrier's  rights>-«nd  in  particular  of  the  elaim 
which  he  established  by  his  canfidemie  in  kis  own 
results. — Athenaum, 


SuBMAKIKt  EZTLOStOK  IN  THB   ThAJOS. — ^Thc  bar- 

bor-master,  Caotain  Fisher,  has,  within  the  last  few 
days,  eompietea  the  removal  of  three  senken  wrecks^ 
which  have  for  some  ooosidefable  time  greatly  im- 
peded the  navigatioii  of  the  river  in  the  Lower  Hops* 
Their  removal  was  efleeted  by  submarine  explosions, 
of  various  charges,  ayera^ng  from  M  to  500  lb., 
fired  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  explosion,  a  remarkable  incident  occurred 
at  the  moment  of  firing.  An  immense  shoal  of  fish 
wa.^  passing  the  spot,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
were  blown  oat  of  the  water  to  the  extent  of  near  ^ 
thirty  feet,  the  circumstance  being  followed  by  the 
raising  of  a  bnge  column  of  water  to  about  as  great 
ao  ahitnde,  which  emitted  a  large  portion  of  the 
destroyed  wreck  as  if  from  the  force  of  a  volcano. 
The-  nver  from  London  bridge  to  the  Nore  is  now 
perfectly  free  of  all  obstruction.  The  dangerous 
shoal  of  hard  shingle  off  Limehoose  reach,  which 
slopped  the  navigatum  of  vessels  of  a  large  draught 
at  low  water,  has  recently  been  entirely  removed  by 
the  same  means.  The  di^pth  of  water  has  been  in- 
creased from  four  to  seventeen  feet  at  low  water. 
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From  FFMer'g  Magaslne. 
MR.    W.   S.   GLADSTONE. 

Some  public  men,  bat  they  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, seem  to  have  the  fortune  to  poBsess  a  myste- 
rioas  influence,  which  suspends  in  their  favor  all 
the  ordinary  laws  by  which  public  favor  and  official 
distinction  are  secured.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  this  agency  is,  because  it  is  so  capricious  in 
its  operation.  Where  it  is  only  the  result  of  aris- 
tocratic nepotism,  its  origin  is  obvious  as  its  action ; 
and  we,  therefore,  do  not  include  in  our  suppositi- 
tious category  such  mere  mushrooms  of  the  political 
world.  Nor  is  the  remark  intended  to  apply  to. 
those  mere  creatures  of  popular  influence  who  have 
occasionally  compelled  the  dispensers  of  patronage  to 
yield  to  their  demands ;  theirs  is  a  merely  coercive 
influence  obtained  out  of  doors,  and  which  is  not 
capable  of  being  brought  to  immediate  use,  except 
at  some  great  criais.  The  class  of  public  men  to 
whom  we  refer  is  Tery  difl^erent  from  either  of 
these.  The  individuals  composing  it  are  usually, 
«s  compared  with  those  around  them,  obscure ;  they 
are  without  influential  family  connexionar,  and  are 
not  the  sort  of  men  whom  the  mob  would  be  likely 
to  take  under  their  patronage.  And  yet  they  rise, 
often  very  rapidly,  and  may  be  found  filling  the 
highest  posts  in  the  state,  while  their  names  are 
spoken  of  with  honor  and  respect,  even  by  those 
who  have  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment,  either 
of  their  intellectual  or  personal  merits.  This  influ- 
ence by  which  they  rise  is  not,  in  all  cases,  the 
consequence  of  extraordinary  personal  merit.  On 
the  contrary,  to  appear  to  have  a  genius  for  oratory 
or  statesmanship  will,  by  creating  eovv,  often  retard 
lather  than  advance.  Nor  is  the  advancement  of 
these  self-relying  men  the  reward  of  superior  qual- 
ifications for  the  hard  work  of  public  life,  the  prac- 
tical business  of  legislation ;  for  some  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  displayed  this  kind  of  talent  in  its 
utmost  perfection  are  left  altogether  without  an^ 
public  acknowledgment  of  their  services.  Their 
pronation  is,  let  us  trust,  to  be  attributed  to  an 
influenee  of  a  higher  order— one  not  so  obvious  as 
are  the  most  usual  means  of  riaing  in  the  world — 
but  one  which  reflects  honor  alike  on  those  who  are 
selected,  and  those  who  select.  It  is  the  prime 
minister  for  the  time  being,  who  usually  thus  sin- 
gles out  th(»8e  whom  he  intends,  in  one  sphere  or 
other,  to  make  the  agents  of  hia  policy ;  and  how- 
ever he  may  be  assisted  in  the  formation  of  hie 
opinion  of  their  relative  merits  by  his  immediate 
eolleagaes,  still  on  him  rests  the  responsibility,  as 
to  him  is  due  the  honor,  of  thus  exercising  that 
noble  privilege  of  a  paternal  government — so  much 
obstructed  by  the  practical  working  of  the  repre- 
sentative system — of  singling  out  and  rewaraiug 
^  modest,  retiring  merit.  It  will  be  enough  to 
instance  two  distinguished  living  statesmen,  as 
having  been  the  objects  of  this  honorable  preference 
-*oa  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Macaulay ;  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  even  a  more  remarkable  instanoe 
of  the  exercise  of  this  high  privilege— a  privilege 
Which,  as  its  holders  earn  it  for  themselves  by  their 
own  talents  and  energy,  is  even  a  more  flriorioas 
one  than  that  exereiseS  by  the  fountain  of  all  honor 
itself— -than  his  more  brilliant  and  eloquent  contem- 
porary. Mr.  Macaulay,  long  even  before  he  entered 
Parliament,  had  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  chief 
men  of  the^day,  and  by  his  writings  h»d  secured 
the  admiration  of  the  public,  although  the  author 
was  still  unknown  by  name.  His  appearance  in 
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the  imlitical  world  was. the  signal  for  a  triumph, 

Sually  decisive,  in  another  sphere  of  mental  action 
is  very  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commono 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ora- 
tors of  the  day,  at  least  in  promise,  if  not  in  perfect 
accomplishment.  He  was,  therefore,  almost  nato-  ' 
rally  marked  ont  for  distinction,  and  looked  upon 
as  one  who  ought,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to 
receive  promotion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  had  no  sueh 
advantages  at  the  outset  of  his  parliamentary 
career.  His  previous  reputation,  such  as  it  was, 
was  rather  calculated  to  militate  against  his  success 
than  otherwise.  He  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements,  but  it 
was  also  supposed  that  his  attention  had  been 
weaned  from  pursuits  of  a  practical  and  worldly 
nature,  and  had  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
subjects  of  an  abstract  order.  He  was  believed, 
also,  to  be  identified  in  opinion  with  a  class  of 
thinkers  whose  exalted  tone,  no  less  than  tbo 
objects  of  their  thought,  which  were  supposed  to  bo 
dangerous,  rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
an  assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons.  There- 
fore, although  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career,  had  invested  himself  with  a  certain 
mysterious  interest  and  intellectual  individuality, 
and  although  he  had  established  for  himself  a  char- 
acter for  very  high  mental  powers,  and  no  inconsid- 
erable skill  as  an  orator,  he  was  still  almost  one  of 
the  last  men  who  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  become,  at  any  future  period,  one  of  the 
guiding  minds  in  the  state.  Respect  of  an  unusual 
kind  he  always  conmianded.  There  was  a  solemn 
earnestness,  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  a  high  and  chas- 
tening spirit  of  religious  obligation  in  all  his 
speeches,  that  at  once  placed  him  in  a  higher  raink 
than  that  of  even  the  roost  able  debaters,  whoso 
powers  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
party  passions  or  the  political  interests  of  the  hour. 
If  his  warning  voice  or  his  solemn  exhortations 
were  not  heard  amidst  the  din  of  the  strife,  it  was 
that  he  assumed  a  moral  position  too  elevated,  too 
remote  from  the  arena  of  conflict.  He  dealt  with 
themes  and  propositions  which,  although  to  him  they 
were  realities,  were  to  those  around  him  abstrac- 
tions. They  might  entertain  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  lofty  and  spiritualixed  tone  in  which  they  were 
approached ;  they  might  admire  them  afar  off  as 
fine  creations  of  the  intellect,  as  noble  subjects  for 
the  schoolmen  or  the  theologians ;  but  they  could 
not  yield,  either  to  them  or  to  their  originator,  an 
active  sympathy.  What  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
was  in  relation  to  subjects  connected  with  poetrv, 
literature,  or  the  arts,  when  they  were  occasionally 
brought  before  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
relation  to  subjects  involving  the  principles  of 
church  government,  and  the  tics  which  mutually 
bind  the  church  and  the  state. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  oratory  at  this 
period,  while  yet  he  shrunk  from  contact  with  the 
more  violent  elements  of  political  strife,  was  essen- 
tially difierent  from  what  it  has  since  become* 
Comparatively  unpractised  at  that  time  as  a  speak- 
er, and  not  being  gifted  by  nature  with  thoao 
peculiar  i^ysical  attributes  of  the  orator,  which 
propitiate  by  their  mere  spontaneous  exhibition,  he 
nevertheless  arrested  the  attention  and  fixed  upon 
himself  the  notice  of  the  house,  enchaining  their  re- 
nrd  by  an  unaccountable,  but  an  irresistible  charm. 
They  might  fail  in  responding  to  his  lofty  appeals ; 
they  might,  at  times,  feel  reason  to  regret  a  self- 
absorption  in  the  subject  which  made  the  speaker 
foiget  how  little  popular  it  was ;  but  still  they  were 
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qpmpeBed  to  listen.  An  earnest  sincerity,  a  palpa- 
ble flonTiction  of  the  irrefragable  truth  of  his  princi- 
ples and  propositions ;  bat,  above  all,  a  mild,  yet 
a  maoly  humility  in  the  manner  of  offering  the  fruits 
of  h»  abstraet  thought  and  unswerving  belief— 
these  rare  qualities,  exhibited  by  one  who  was  ob- 
served to  hold  himself  aloof  from  attempts  to  force, 
by  other  means  than  lair  argument,  his  conclusions 
DO  his  feUow-men — who  was  belisTed  to  be  enam- 
ored of  truth  fur  its  own  sake,  and  to  shrink  with 
horror  from  disfiguring  its  moral  beauty,  that  he 
might  gain  victory  by  more  sadden,  but  more  corrupt 
means—rendered  him  the  object  of  a  vague  admira- 
tioo,  which  was  as  sincere  in  those  who  entertained 
it  as  it  often  was,  even  by  themselves,  inexplicable. 
His  want  of  striking  physical  powers  rather  ac- 
eofded  with  these  characteristics  than  otherwise; 
and  instead  of  being  an  obstruction,  which  they 
might  have  been  under  other  circumstances,  thev 
served  to  render  his  oratory  unique  of  its  kind. 
Tliere  was  a  subdued  tone,  not  in  the  thought  or  ar- 
gument, bat  in  the  delivery,  which  was  at  once  rare 
and  refreshing,  in  a  place  where,  unfortunately, 
every  petty  retailer  of  political  nostrums  delivers 
himself  with  a  confident  arrogance  which  would  be 
intolerable  even  in  a  master  of  legislative  wisdom. 
His  voice,  mild,  soft,  low-toned,  yet  clear,  harmo- 
■ioas,  and  capable  of  emphasis — ^his  abstracted,  ab- 
sorbed, unaffected  manner,  and  student-like  air — all 
helped  to  give  a  moral  weight  and  sanction  to  the 
■tteraoees  of  his  deeply  reflective  and  religious 
spirit.  The  mind  is  more  often  led  captive  by  su- 
perficial or  external  influences,  than  the  pride  of 
reason  likes  to  admit ;  and  even  those  who  either 
eould  not  understand  this  young  champion  of  spiritr 
nal  asesndancjr,  or  who  were  armed  to  a  predeter- 
mined opposition,  felt  themselves,  in  spite  of  their 
wishes  and  convictions,  under  a  spell,  which  they 
could  neither  fathom  nor  shake  off.  Thus  his  influ- 
ence grew,  silently  but  steadily,  in  the  slow  and 
ainggish  apprehension  of  an  uncongenial  audience. 
He  exhibitcKl  a  good  taste  in  abstinence  from  politi- 
cal or  religious  controversial  topics,  which  might 
have  been  attributed  to  a  refined  art,  but  that  it  was 
palpably  the  result  of  the  fine  organization  of  his 
mind,  which  shrunk,  wi^h  an  instinctive  dread, 
ftom  all  that  could  stir  the  passions  or  stimulate  the 
pride  of  those  around  him,  who  (and  the^  were  few 
m  nnmber)  would  have  seized  with  avidity  on  such 
opportunities  for  conflict.  Not  that  he  feared  ever 
to  assert  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  political 
creed  in  oonnexioo  with  the  subject  of  church  gov- 
ernment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkable  for 
an  uncompromising  adherence  to  his  convictions. 
But  he  seemed  to  have  a  natural  dislike  for  dogma- 
tism ;  he  rather  laid  down  his  principles  as  necessi- 
ties of  his  cas3,  as  though  he  would  willingly  have 
had  them  granted  for  argument  sake,  so  that  he 
might  be  spared  what,  to  a  well-constituted  mind, 
is  a  source  of  pain — the  enunciation  of  propositions 
which  may  b3  offensive  or  unpalatable,  if  he  han- 
dled the  diseased  conscience  skilfully,  he  probed  its 
wounds  gently  and  tenderly.  He  never  took  de- 
light in  provocation  or  exasperation,  nor  did  he 
avail  himself  of  that  license  of  rough  assertion  or 
febnke  which  sincere  men  will  often  assume  in 
their  reliance  on  the  sacrednees  of  their  cause. 
Constantly  enunciating,  with  an  uncompromising 
but  leverentia]  determination,  propositions  of  an  ex- 
treme charaoter,  which  were  calculated,  had  they 
been  put  forward  by  a  less  amiable  mind,  to  pr«>- 
▼oke  opposition,  if  not  to  excite  theological  hatred, 
•raa  mm  memben  of  the  established  (£uioh,  much 
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more  from  dissenters,  Mr.  Gladstone  passed  through 
this  critical  phase  of  his  public  career  without  hav- 
ing excited  those  political  and  religious  enmities 
which  are  real  instincts  of  hatred,  even  amidst  Uie 
cautious  courtesies  of  modem  political  warfare.  It 
is  probable  tiiat  subjects  so  lofty  in  themselves,  and 
yet  so  pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences,  were 
never  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
with  so  thorough  and  comprehensive  an  analysis, 
and  so  determined  a  spint  of  inquiry,  as  when 
intnidoced  by  Mr.  Gladstone ;  cenainly  they  have 
seldom  or  never  been  canvassed  with  so  little  exas- 
peration of  feeling.  The  cause  of  this  singular 
contradiction  to  aU  received  practice  lay  in  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  mind,  which 
communicated  itself  to  his  mode  of  treating  his  sub- 
ject. His  aim  being  the  assertion  of  truth  and  the 
compassing  of  great  moral  ends,  he  studiously  or 
instinctively  avoided  all  those  topics  by  which  dis- 
cussion is  degraded  and  perverted.  He  elevated 
and  (if  the  term  may  be  allowed)  spiritualized  his 
theme,  stripping  it  of  all  grosser  associations,  such 
as  party  spirit,  worldly  interest,  or  intellectual  jeal- 
ousies, and  looking  at  it  solely  with  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  or  (in  relation  with  legislation)  to 
its  capabilities  of  being  used  to  the  advancement  of 
the  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  Himself  elevated  in 
mind,  he  elevated  his  subject,  and  communicated 
the  same  feeling  to  even  the  most  unpromising  au- 
diences. What  wonder,  then,  if  the  yonng  mem- 
ber for  Newark,  with  such  original  qualities,  such 
a  rare  simplicity  and  refinement  of  character,  and 
such  unusual  intellectual  powers,  should,  even 
though  silent  in  party  strife,  have  rapidly  grown  ia 
wejglit  and  influence  ? 

Thus  distinguished  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  by  a 
marked  and  distinctive  character  from  those  around 
him,  he  soon  began  to  develop  qualities  and  powers 
of  so  totally  an  opposite  order,  that  it  was  difiicult 
to  suppose  that  the  two  could  be  united  in  the  same 
individual.  But  he  now  proved  that  there  was  in 
his  mind  a  rare  union  of  the  abstract  and  the  practi- 
cal ;  that,  while  he  was  equal  to  coping  with  the 
most  important  and  diflioult  questions,  the  most 
comprehensive  theories,  that  can  occupy  the  human 
mina,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  capable,  to  an  ex- 
tent rarely  met  with  even  in  inferior  capacities,  of 
conducting  the  most  common-place  business  of 
e very-day  life,  and  more  especially  those  details  of 
government  which  require  so  much  information  on 
minute  particulars,  so  much  application,  so  much 
microscopic  concentration  of  the  mind — so  many,  in 
short,  of  the  qualities  which  we  usually  attribute  to 
the  plodding,  hard-working  man  of  business.  Hst 
ing  been  in  Parliament  since  1832,  be  was,  in  1834, 
nominated  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ofiSce  which 
was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  under-secretary 
for  the  colonies.  It  was  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  department  (which,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, is  usually  confided  to  young  statesmen  of 
promise)  that  he  first  displayed  the  ability  and  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  the  public  service  which  have  since 
raised  him  to  a  high  eminence  among  contemporary 
politicians.  In  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  then  dis- 
covered that  he  possessed  two  characters — the  one 
for  the  closet,  the  other  for  the  desk.  While  in 
the  retirement  of  his  study,  or  while  bearing  with 
him  its  inteUectual  atmosphere  into  public  discus- 
sion, he  was  in  mind  and  feeling  quite  ja  different 
person  from  the  intelligent,  active,  courteous, 
pains-taldnff  oflScial,  who  had  mastered,  partly  by 
intense  study,  and  partly  from  the  recollections  of 
early  ftimily  associations,  all  the  detaiA  of  colonial 
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afliuxa,  until  those  persons  who,  from  time  to  time, 
wefe  deputed  from  the  colonies  to  confer  with  him, 
were  astonished  to  find  that  he  was  enabled  to  take 
a  more  clear  view  and  a  more  comprehensive  grasp 
of  their  position  than  they  could  themselves  com- 
mand. Thus,  in  this  subordinate  situation,  he  first 
proved  his  capacity }  not  merely  for  theorizing  on 

fovemment,  but  also  for  practical  statesmanship, 
[e  showed  that  he  could  handle  the  spade  as  well 
as  plan  the  conservatory.  Later  in  life,  when, 
eleven  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  he  became  the 
head  of  the  department,  where,  at  the  time  just  re- 
ferred to,  he  was  only  an  underling,  he  still  further 
exhibited  that  combination  of  the  greater  with  the 
lesser  qualifications  of  the  statesman,  which  has 
beeo,  in  all  ages,  the  strong  proof  of  greatness  of 
mind  in  whatever  pursuit.  His  administration  as 
colonial  secretary,  fully  bore  out  the  anticipations 
which  had  been  entertained.  Although  circum- 
stances rendered  it  brief,  it  was  marked  by  firmness 
and  temper,  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  'crowned 
with  success,  or  inspired  that  confidence  which 
leads  to  it.  His  resolutions  were  rapidly  formed, 
and  executed  with  precision.  He  seemed  equal  to 
the  greatest  emergencies,  and,  at  the  time  when  he 
resiipied  his  office,  there  certainly  did  not  seem  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  to  retrace  his 
steps.  His  despatches,  although,  like  his  speeches 
ana  literary  writings,  they  were  at  times  too  diffuse, 
from  an  anxiety  to  explain,  which  became  an  ob- 
struction to  clear  comprehension,  were  very  fine 
models  of  what  such  productions  ought  to  be,  unit- 
ing comnrehensive  views  with  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  ready  analysis,  and  watchful  observation  of 
events. 

Bat  th»  most  remarkable  portion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's public  life,  up  to  the  present  period,  was 
that  which  he  passed  in  office  immediately  on  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  and 
while  he  remained  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade — first  as  vice-president,  and  afterwards  as 
president.  Sir  Robert  Peel ,  amongst  his  many  quali- 
fications for  the  mastership  of  the  nation,  has  a 
faculty  which  will  often  he  found  in  men  who  are 
born  to  command — ^that  of  choosing  their  agents 
with  sagacity.  He  had  not  been  unobservant  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary  talents,  or  of  the 
ability  he  had  shown  in  the  year  1834  as  colonial 
ander-secretary.  He  had  probably  seen,  with  ad- 
miration, the  union  of  such  opposite  qualifications 
in  one  man.  As  soon  as  he  was  again  in  power, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  services.  But  he  did  not  content  him- 
self with  merely  making  him  the  offer  of  such  an 
appointment  as  his  previous  official  station  would 
justify ;  he  went  much  further,  and  constituted  Mr. 
Gladstone  his  chief  adviser  and  coadjutor  in  all  the 
difficult  debates  which  arose  out  of  his  proposed 
modifications  of  our  commercial  laws.  He  made 
him,  in  fact,  his  right-hand  man,  much  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  new  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  a  sort  of  dreamy  enthusiast,  and  who  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  utterly  fail  to  grapple  with  the 
laborious  calculations  and  the  multitudinous  varie- 
ties of  information  required  in  a  discussion  embrao- 
iag  so  many  hundreds  of  minute  subjects,  with  each 
of  which  there  were  some  one  or  more  members  of 
Parliament  intimately  acquainted.  Tliat  period, 
however,  in  our  modern  political  history  was  a  se- 
ries of  surprises.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  furnished 
tfie  greatest  surprise  of  all.  He  developed  powers 
if  mind  for  which  those  who  had  attributed  to  him 


medioerity  were  utterly  unprepared;  and  it  was 
remarkable,  that  although  he  selected  for  posts  in 
his  government  young,  or  comparatively  unknown 
men,  they  all  seemed  animated  by  a  spirit  similar 
to  that  which  had  metamorphosed  their  patron,  and 
each  achieved,  in  his  several  sphere,  some  unlooked 
for  success.  Mr.  Gladstone's  triumph  was  more 
signal  than  any.  He  astonished  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  his  unwearied  assiduity,  the  perseveraaee 
with  which  he  pursued  the  business  of  his  new 
office  into  its  minutest  details,  the  readiness  of  his 
mind,  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  the  extraordi- 

n  information,  so  minute  yet  so  accurate,  which 
ad  amassed  in  connexion  with  that  under-cur- 
rent of  commerce  which  flows  in  warehouses  and 
countins-houses,  but  of  which  the  cabinet  and  the 
library  know  scarcely  the  existence  ;  while  in  the 
discharge  of  the  still  more  laborious  duties  of  his 
office,  in  the  reception  of  deputations,  the  negotia- 
tion with  important  interests,  the  arbitration  of 
conflicting  claims,  and  the  accommodation  of  mul- 
tifarious details  to  a  general  and  comprehensive 
plan,  he  sustained,  with  honor  to  himself,  a  compe- 
tition of  mind  with  those  to  whom  such  subjects 
were  their  daily  business,  if  not  their  only  thought ; 
a  competition  in  which,  from  the  test  being  so  much 
more  severe  and  so  much  more  readily  brought 
home  to  him,  success  reflected  still  greater  cr^it 
than  casual  victories  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nor 
was  it  merely  in  the  laborious  handling  of  minute 
details  that  Mr.  Gladstone  proved  himself  fit  to  hold 
the  important  post  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Throughout  the  discussions  in  question,  and  also 
in  subsequent  sessions,  when  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  showed  himself  familiar, 
to  an  unexpected  extent,  with  the  great  principles 
of  commercial  legislation,  whether  those  which 
were  about  to  be  abandoned,  or  those  new  ones 
which  it  is  probable  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  even  then 
determined  to  adopt ;  and  in  his  speeches  on  the 
corn-question,  as  well  as  on  those  connected  with 
the  tariflr,  he  infused  a  high  philosophic  tone  which 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  more  labored  dissertations 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Sir  James  Graham.  In  fact, 
whether  upon  these  questions,  or  on  others  of  more 
general  policy,  he  already  impressed  the  house  and 
the  public  with  that  same  idea  of  the  elevation  of 
his  mind  and  the  superiority  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  which,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  consequences  of  his  earlier  ora- 
tions on  more  abstract  subjects.  When  he  was 
about  to  speak,  for  some  unexplained  reason  or 
other,  it  was  always  expected  that  he  would  take 
a  view  of  the  ease  more  lofty,  more  philosophical, 
more  remote  from  the  immediate  excitement  of  the 
hour,  tlian  any  other  member  of  equal  standing. 
He  seemed  to  have  created  a  prepo^ssion  in  his 
favor,  and  he  rarely  or  never  disappointed  it.  On 
one  subject  only  he  seemed  to  belie  his  reputation. 
As  a  cabinet  minister  he  had  given  his  sanction 
to  Sir  Robert  Peers  measure  for  the  increased  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth  ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  of 
course  rememlier,  instead  of  following  up  that 
assent  by  active  exertions,  he  resigned  his  office  in 
the  government.  That  by  doing  so  he  ran  the  risk 
of  seriously  shaking  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion, miffht  well  have  suggested  caution  in  one  who 
professed  to  wish  well  to  the  measure  which  led  to 
bis  resignation ;  but  as  the  motives  for  his  conduct 
were  concealed  from  the  public  utitil  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  the  fact  or  his  secession  from  the 
government  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  much  temporary 
harm.    When    the  Parliament    again   met,  Mr. 
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GUsloDe  W10  M  hia  poat  and  ready  to  explain. 
TtoBk  hb  great  reputation  for  high  principle,  as  well 
IS  political  sagacity,  it  was  sappoeed  that  he  had 
i  Tenr  strong  conscientioos  objection  to  the  pro- 
1  policy,  and  every  allowance  would  have  been 
\  tor  him  had  that  been  the  case.  But  when 
the  mountain  at  last  only  produced  a  mouse — when 
it  was  found  that  he  approTcd  of  the  measure,  and 
was  ready  to  support  it  out  of  office,  but  had  resigned 
only  that  he  might  preserve  his  personal  motives 
frocB  suspicion,  it  was  feh  that  such  untimely  scru- 
ples, whether  they  arose  from  purism  or  selfishness, 
were,  at  the  time,  out  of  place,  and  that  they 
sArded  a  bad  guarantee  for  the  political  wisdom 
of  one  who  comd  thus  risk  the  stability  of  a  gov- 
eminent  in  order  to  secure  a  brief  personal  icUU, 

One  more  phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  parliament- 
ary career  has  yet  to  be  viewed.  He  has  presented 
himself  in  the  two  opposite  characters  of  the  man 
of  theories  and  abstractions,  and  the  man  of  figures, 
alatistics,  and  official  aptitude.  Called  from  the 
portion  of  an  independent  member  of  Parliament, 
representing,  not  so  much  pecuniary  or  class  inter- 
ests out  of  doors,  as  certain  extreme  opinions  on  ie> 
ligions  subjects  and  on  the  general  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, which,  till  he  ^ve  them  utterance,  had 
acazoely  found  a  voice  amidst  the  hot  and  ephemeral 
eootests  of  public  men,  he  was,  as  has  been  seen, 
fblly  equal  to  the  new  but  laborious  duties  imposed 
upon  him.  Promoted  again  from  the  position  of  a 
subordinate  to  that  of  a  colleague  with  the  leaders 
of  his  part^,  he  was  found  once  more  equal  to  the 
daties  of  his  new  station.  But  with  increased  official 
importance  there  came  another  change  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  character.  With  a  facility  of  adop- 
tion, which  Is  characteristic  of  a  superior  mind,  he 
at  once  assumed  the  higher  responsibilities  and  more 
important  duties  which  his  new  field  of  action 
fsquired.  He  mounted  rapidly,  and  with  a  com- 
manding success,  to  the  position  of  a  statesman. 
His  speeches  embraced  topics  more  directly  asso- 
etesed  with  the  general  policy  of  the  country  than 
when  he  was  explaminp^,  with  a  lofty  eloquence, 
his  own  cherished  theories,  or  when,  with  a  mod* 
est  ability,  he  confined  himself  to  the  necessary  but 
irksome  expositions  required  by  his  subordinate 
nsk.  He  now  also  began  to  throw  himself  with 
more  ardor  into  the  party  conflicts  of  the  time ;  to 
leeognize,  however  reluctantly,  the  influenee  of 
party  spirit ;  to  use  his  powers  ss  sn  oiator,  not 
BBerely  for  the  expositioo  of  truth,  bat  also  fbr  the 
Dlessme  of  victory.  He  now  showed  powers  as  a 
iishster  whioh  he  had  not  beforB  bsea  supposed  to 
■nmean  As  in  fcmner  periods  of  bis  bnef  pablie 
u,  he  bad  bttt  to  make  the  attsmpt  in  his  new 
spiMn  ofactioQ  iaordertosooosed.  Ifhissoeoem 
was  not  trinmphant-^  he  did  not  so  poweifiilly 
exeiie  the  psssions  of  tlw  hooss  as  ssme  of  his  eon- 
temporaries,  he  amply  made  up  lor  the  delkaenoy 
by  the  superior  skill,  the  eotA  preciBioa  of  his  pro* 
com  of  attack  or  defence,  the  logical  foroe  and  so- 
coney  of  his  reasoning,  the  determined  vigor  with 
which  his  inteHeotusl  powen  wem  brooght  to  besr 
opon  the  sobject,  and,  by  their  adoiivaMs  training 
aiid  sobordinatioo  to  the  purpose  of  his  mind,  made 
to  ssenre  the  victory.  It  was  obssrvable,  too,  how 
the  ittflneooe  of  his  charader  added  weight  to  his 
speeehes,  hj  inspiring  eonfidenss  in  his  motives 
sad  his  iaagoMMt.  However  mneh  the  boose 
miflht  feel  on  their  guard  against  the  plausibilities 
sf  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  the  hypswrwies  of  Sir  James 
Gnhsao,  they  seemed  to  plm  trast  in  Mr.  Glad- 
sms— to  M  a  ooofideoee  that  hie  monl  integrity 


wouM  not  allow  him  to  be  cairied  fiur  sway  ] 
the  strict  line  of  honorable  argument  for  the 
of  triumph  and  applause,  to  be  won  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  inteUectuaf  skill.  And  it  is  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's credit  that  this  reliance,  so  rare  in  parlia- 
mentary afiairs,  was  seldom  or  never  misplaced. 
There  have  been  few  speakers  who  have  held  a  high 
rank,  or  obtained  great  influence  with  their  party, 
who  have  so  littie  sacrificed  their  political  honor. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  his  powers  as  a  debater 
was  the  singularly  comprehensive  view  which  he 
was  able  to  ti^e,  instantaneously  and  apparently 
without  previous  reflection,  of  the  whole  scope  of 
the  argument^-of  its  strong  as  well  as  of  its  weak 
points — which  his  position  in  the  debate  obliged 
him  to  answer  Sotrcely  had  the  preceding  speak- 
er closed  his  lips  ere  Mr.  Gladstone  would  rise, 
and,  with  the  clear  vision  of  a  calm  mind,  repro^ 
duce  in  a  bold  outline  the  whole  body  of  his  speech ; 
and  having  thus  set  the  picture,  as  it  were,  before 
the  mind*s  eye  of  his  audience,  he  would  proceed 
with  admirable  analysis  to  criticise  its  faults  and 
short-comings,  holding  up  its  defects  with  no  incon- 
siderable power  of  quiet  ridicule,  while  giving  to 
its  merits  that  amount  of  praise  which  he  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  their  due.  And  then, 
with  equal  calmness  and  philosophical  steadineas 
of  purpose,  he  would  proceed  to  draw  with  a  bold 
pencil  the  outiine  of  the  policy  which  he  waa  die* 
posed  to  recommend,  laying  down  the  principles  so 
clearly,  and  drawing  the  conclusions  with  such 
precision,  as  to  leave  a  strong  and  definite  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  of  the  rationality  and 
coherency  at  least  of  the  system,  if  not  a  conviction 
of  its  truth.  There  is  nothing  brilliant  about  Mr. 
Gladstone's  oratorical  displays.  His  triumphs  as  a 
debater  are  achieved  by  the  aid — not  of  the  pas- 
sions, as  w*ith  Sir  James  Graham,  or  with  Mr. 
Sbiel ;  not  of  prejudice  and  fallacy,  as  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  not  with  imagination  and  high  seduc- 
tive eolorinff ,  as  with  Mr.  Macaulay ;  butr— of  pure 
reason.  Ke  does  not  unhorse  his  opponent  in  the 
tour  nay,  but  checkmates  him  on  the  chess-board. 
His  influence  on  the  house  is  of  a  mild,  elevating, 
humanizing  character.  He  never  exasperates,  at 
least,  if  he  will  not  bend  himself  to  the  attempt  to 
reconcile.  He  grows  in  strength  with  the  progress 
of  his  cause,  and  that  cause  he  always  believes  to  be 
the  cause  of  truth.  Looked  at  critically,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speeches  are  open  to  some  objections.  He 
does  not  understand,  so  well  as  one  would  have  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  his  general  good  taste,  the  value 
of  abstinence.  He  is  so  posses^  with  his  subject, 
so  anxious  to  thoroughly  investigate  it,  to  take  the 
many-sided  view,  in  order  the  more  fairly  to  grasp 
the  truth,  that  he  forgets  how  much  he  sometimes 
trespasses  on  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Intrin- 
sically, the  subject  may  be  well  worth  the  time  he 
bestows  upon  it ;  and  his  occasional  piolixity  has 
this  excuse,  that  it  is  only  a  fault  occasioned  by  too 
anxious  a  desire  to  take  a  philosophical  view.  But 
the  audience  he  usually  addresses  are  not  so  de- 
voted as  he  is  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  they  are  apt 
to  charge  him  .with  unnecessary  elaboration.  In 
the  language  he  uses  he  is  open  to  similar  objec- 
tions. Although  oocaaiosally  he  can  be  terse,  and 
even  epigrammatic,  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  in  his 
speeches  that  he  is  so ;  they  are,  in  the  main,  dis- 
ngnred  by  an  euphonistic  phraseology,  an  unneces- 
sary resort  to  Latinized  forms  of  speech,  and  an 
annoying  liberality  of  circumlocution.  It  must  be 
understmd  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  chargeable 
with  mere  wordiness.    His  mind  is  too  fertile  to 
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allow  him  to  take  refuge  in  such  inflated  common- 
place as  one  sometimes  hears  from  some  other 
members.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  poverty  of 
ideas,  but  that  he  has  contracted  a  vicious  habit  of 
overloading  his  sentences  with  unnecessary  subdir 
vbtons  of  explanation — all  veiy  choice  and  very 
perfect,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  language  in 
which  they  are  conveyed,  but  which  be^me  ex- 
tremely tedious  when  they  are  addressed  to  a  large 
assembly,  who  are  naturally  impatient  of  unneoes- 
sarv  calls  on  their  time. 

•  It  will  not  be  surprising  that,  with  these  peculiar 
qualities  of  mind,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  afibrd 
materials  for  any  very  brilliant  portrait  of  himself 
as  an  orator.    His  physical  powers  scarcely  keep 

J>ace  with  the  calls  made  on  them  by  his  intellect, 
or  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  his  parlia- 
mentary position.  Had  he  a  more  commanding 
presence,  a  stronger  voice,  and  a  more  combative 
spirit,  he  would  take  rank  with  the  very  first 
speakers  of  the  day.  But  the  bent  of  his  nature 
is  not  towards  strife,  and  inclination  with  him  ever 
lags  at  the  heels  of  necessity.  Thus,  however  the 
determination  to  fulfil  his  duty,  to  enunciate  and 
enforce  the  views  he  conceives  to  be  good  for  the 
V  time  being,  may  force  him  into  the  arena,  there  is 
always  a  want  of  power  in  his  s[>eeches,  sometimes 
resuhing  from  a  philosophical  indiflerence,  some- 
times taking  the  shape  of  a  languid  reluctance. 
His  personal  appearance  helps  to  reinforce  this 
impression.  His  recluse-like  air  has  been  already 
mentioned.  His  voice  accords  with  it.  It  is  the 
voice  one  often  hears  from  men  of  the  poetical 
temperament,  or  in  whom  the  passions  have  lone 
been  subdued  in  the  intense  application  of  the  mind 
to  study.  As  such  spirits  seem  to  the  imagination 
to  be  but  shadows  to  the  battling,  worldly  men,  so 
do  such  voices  seem  as  but  the  shadows  of  voices. 
There  is  sound,  clear  and  intelligible,  but  without 
tone  or  volume ;  and  you  cannot  cxinceive  how  pas- 
sion in  any  shape  can  seize  on*6uch  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression. When  Mr.  Gladstone  is  speaking,  you 
might  almost  imagine  that  you  heard  a  voice  afar 
oflT,  or  the  echo  of  a  voice — it  is  not  that  it  is 
husky,  or  indistinct,  but  you  catch  the  sound  as 
tliough  you  overheard  him  communing  with  him- 
self. It  is  as  if  you  saw  a  bright  picture  through  a 
filmy  veil.  His  countenance,  without  being  strictly 
handsome,  is  highly  intellectual.  A  pale  complex- 
ion, slightly  tinged  with  olive,  and  dark  hair,  cut 
rather  close  to  his  head,  with  an  eye  of  remarkable 
depth,  still  more  impress  you  with  the  abstracted 
character  of  his  disposition.  The  expression  of  his 
face  would  be  sombre  were  it  not  for  the  striking 
eye,  which  has  a  remarkable  fascination.  But  the 
advantage  which  this  highly  intellectual  expression 
would  give  him  is,  in  a  great  measure,  neutralized 
by  the  want  of  a  corresponding  dignity  in  gait  and 
carriage.  '  An  abstraction  of  mind,  from  which  he 
reluctantly  arouses  himself,  is  the  great  character- 
istic of  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  whole  personal  appear- 
ance and  habits  as  an  orator  confirm,  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner,  this  conclusion,  which  would  be  so 
naturally  drawn  from  his  writings  and  some  of  his 
speeches. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  likely  to 
take  hereafter  a  very  important  and  prominent 
position  in  public  afllairs.  The  tendency  of  politi- 
cal events,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  towards  a 
result  which  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  coun- 
try. The  legislative  power  has,  at  every  succes- 
sive mutation  of  parties,  hWen  more  and  more 
within  the  grasp  of  the  roiny,  as  distinguished  ftona 
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those  leading  minds  of  the  country  who  have  been 
trained  in  statesmanship,  and  whose  extensive  in- 
formation and  elevation  of  mind  qualify  them  to 
arbitrate  between  conflicting  interests,  whose  mutual 
jealousies,  and  their  desire  for  self-advanceroenty 
would  not  allow  of  their  being  left  to  decide  tlieir 
battles  of  themselves.  That  the  popular  influence 
should  to  a  certain  extent  prevail  is  essential  for  the 
protection  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  gradual 
extension  of  political  privileges,  as  well  as  of  social 
advantages,  among  those  who  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
them.  But  the  nsk  we  run  is,  that  at  every  fall 
the  aristocracy  may  meet  with  in  their  great  wrest- 
lings with  the  democracy  or  with  the  middle  classes, 
they  may  be  injured  to  an  extent  ultimately  injurious 
to  all.  Nor  is  there  less  risk  to  the  community  in 
that  spirit  of  lofty  defiance,  or  of  obstinate  obstruc- 
tion, to  which  an  aristocracy  so  assailed  are  some- 
times driven  by  the  instinct  of  self-defence.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  men  like  Mr.  Gladstoue 
would  be  invaluable  at  the  head  of  afllairs.  Sprung 
as  he  is  from  the  middle  classes,  being  the  son  of  a 
Liverpool  merchant,  less  suspicion  would  attach  to 
the  ideas  he  is  known  to  entertain  on  the  subject  of 
government  than  if  he  were  the  descendant  of  a 
feudal  aristocrat ;  while  the  liberal  tendency  of  his 
opinions  on  all  subjects  identified  with  the  social 
and  political  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  would 
aflford  a  guarantee  that  his  notions  as  to  government 
by  the  few,  instead  of  by  the  many,  would  not  be 
pushed  to  dangerous  extremes.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  prove  himself  a  pbilosophical 
statesman  in  tlie  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  that 
he  will  inspire  a  confidence  among  his  more  reflec- 
tive fellow-countrymen  that*  will  induce  them  to 
trust  him  very  largely,  should  he,  in  company  with 
other  great  men  of  the  day,  be  odled  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  has 
shown  himself  so  apt  and  ready  in  every  position 
of  life  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  so  entirely 
equal  to  great  and  unexpected  emergencies,  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  hereafter  die- 
playing  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  existence  of 
which  the  public  have  no  suspicion. 

Fiom  ChMnben^  Jo«nisL 
ADYENTURRS   IN   THE   ARGENTINE.* 

A  YOLVMM  lies  before  ns  which  may  be  said  to  he 
in  some  leraects  a  Uteiary  cariosity.  If  analyasd, 
it  would  he  HNuid  to  contain— -first,  the  adventures  of 
a  poor  little  destitute  hoy  of  New  York,  who  besane 
eventually  a  colonel  in  the.  army  of  the  Aigentiae 
RepuUic ;  second,  a  sketch  of  political  oocorreooes 
there  daring  that  period ;  and  third,  some  brief  nolioes 
— partly  given  in  a  chapter  at  the  end,  and  portly 
soatlered  throngbont  the  work — of  the  stale  of  mnii- 
ners  in  that  portion  of  South  America. 

The  histoRBai  department  we  shsU  have  Uttle  to 
do  with,  and  for  mere  than  one  good  resoon. 
Though  foU  of  interest,  and  indeed  of  a  species  of 
romantic  exeileoient,  it  is  not  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  the  geneial  reader  to  he  useful.  It  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  estaUishment  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Bolivia  and  Uruguay ;  but  the  author  plnniiee 
suddenly  into  a  detail  of  battles,  murden,  and  sod- 
den deaths,  forgetting  that  a  majmity  of  his  resdsn 
have  only  a  vecy  confused  notion  even  of  the  goo- 

*  T«rflBty4b«r  Ycaiein  the  Argsntioe  Espoblic ;  emhiae- 
ing  tbe  aathor's  Persoosl  AdveDtum,  with  the  Cii U  and 
HUitaiy  History  of  the  Country.  By  CoIobbI  J.  Aathsoy 
King.    London  :Loiignsn.  184i. 
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fnpUcal  localities  of  his  story,  and  hardly  any  at 
•D  of  their  previous  position  and  the  train  of  cir- 
ouaBstanoes  vhich  originated  the  states  in  qnestion. 

The  adreatures  of  the  author,  Colonel  King,  we 
sannot  so  briefly  pass  orer.  They  form  one  of  the 
BBoat  interesting  pieces  of  autobioeraphy  extant; 
and  we  shall  take  some  trouble  in  sifuog  them  from 
the  general  details,  so  as  to  present  a  continuous 
aamtiTe. 

*^Ia  the  year  1817,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
I  left  my  native  city  (New  York)  in  comoany  with 
a  man  named  Barker,  and  vnthout  a  dollar  in  my 
pticse,  took  passage  for  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Arrived 
there,  both  of  our  trunks  were  left  as  hostage  for 
our  passage,  and  we  together  strolled  into  town. 
By  the  sale  of  a  pocket-knife  we  obtained  food,  and 
parted  lor  the  day,  each  seeking  some  means  of  em- 
pBoyxnent.  On  the  following  day  we  met,  and  Bar- 
ker informed  me  that  he  had  engaged  himself  as  a 
aehool  teacher  in  the  country,  fie  had  obtained 
aaooey  sufficient  to  redeem  his  trunk,  which  having 
obtained,  we  parted ;  and  I  stood  alone  a  stranger, 
without  employment,  or  the  means  even  to  purchase 
a  morsel  of  food.  I  at  length  took  quarters  at  the 
BeU-Tavem,  where  I  remained  a  short  time,  when, 
slioUing  one  day  along  the  wharves,  I  found  a  vessel 
about  to  sail,  bound  for  Baltimore,  and  without  cei^ 
eoMMiy  took  passage  to  that  city.  On  my  arrival  at 
Baltimore  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Pitcher,  hoping  speedily  to  obtain  employment, 
or  al  least  to  make  myself  sufficiently  useful  to  ren- 
der an  equivalent  for  my  board ;  but  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  I  was  no  better  off,  and  my  host,  with 
By  consent,  obtained  shipping  papers,  and  placed 
me  on  board  the  brig  Wycoona.  The  landlord  re- 
eeiTed  my  advance  money,  and  gave  me,  as  an  out- 
fit fiir  the  voyage,  two  shirts  in  smdition  to  the  ward- 
robe then  on  my  back. 

**  Where  the  vessel  was  bound  to  I  neither  knew 
nor  inquired ;  it  was  ail  one  to  me.  I  had  foolishly 
left  my  home,  and  was  too  proud  to  return." 

The  vessel  turns  out  to  be  a  privateer  in  the  ser- 
viee  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  government;  and  on 
snefaoring  at  the  capital,  the  youth  was  set  on  shore 
as  a  useless  hand,  ahd  wandered  into  the  citv  with 
ao  other  worldly  riches  than  his  wardrobe  tied  up  in 
a  little  bundle.  He  traversed  the  streets,  gazing 
eagerly  about  him,  till  the  name  of  Flnsk  on  the 
siga-boord  of  a  tavern  appeared  to  look  something 
like  English,  and  he  went  in.  The  person  at  the 
bar,  taking  him  for  a  beggar,  told  him  he  had  noth- 
ing for  him ;  but  the  noor  lad  was  determined  to 
see  Bfr.  Flusk,  and  Mr.  Flusk  turned  out  to  be  a 
good-natured  Irishman,  with  whom  he  boarded  for 
several  weeks.  This  time  he  spent  in  a  vain  search 
for  employment,  till  Mr.  Flusk  himself  stepped  in 
10  his  assistance,  and  '*  got  him  a  master,"  (M.  Co- 
qaetet,)  a  Frenchman,  who  kept  a  fancy  and  per- 
fiimery  store. 

*'  I  soon  found  myself  in  good  (quarters.  My 
master  was  kind  to  me,  and,  by  assiduity,  I  soon 
won  his  confidence  and  esteem.  With  his  wife  too, 
who  vras  an  amiable  lady,  I  soon  became  a  great 
ftvorite ;  and  it  is  to  this  ^mily  that  I  am  indebted 
for  all  that  afterwards  befell  me^  whether  for  good 
or  fi>r  01,  during  a  long  series  of  terrible  and  bloody 
years.  At  this  house  I  first  saw  a  certain  officer, 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  who 
ooessumally  visited  the  family  of  my  employer,  and 
from  whom  I  received  many  little  tokens  of  kind- 

**  I  remaioed  with  Coqaelet  several  months ;  the 
I  of  my  destitution  had  all  been  supplied ; 


my  obligations  to  my  friend  Flusk  were  satisfied ; 
and  with  this  relief  from  anxiety  and  ease  of  circum- 
stances came  a  restless  desire  for  change.  I  suf* 
fered  with  ennui  from  confinement  to  my  shop,  which 
seemed  to  me  more  as  a  prison-house  than  an  asy- 
lum ;  and  although  sincerely  gratified  for  the  many 
manifestations  of  kindness  which  I  had  received 
from  the  family,  I  spoke  ofVen  and  freely  to  madams 
of  my  desire  for  more  active  employment.  This 
was  at  length  communicated  by  the  lady  to  the  ofil- 
cer  above-mentioned,  with  a  request  that  he  would, 
if  possible,  assist  me  in  the  attainment  of  my  wish. 
This  officer  had  already  shown  me  evidence  of  a 
Miking;*  and  immediately  after  this  announcement 
had  been  made  to  him,  he  sent  for  me,  and  said, 
'  My  young  friend,  would  you  like  to  enter  the 
army  of  the  republic  V 

"  Almost  choking  with  joy,  I  replied, '  Senor, 
nothing  would  delight  me  more.' 

*'  *  Very  well,'  said  he ;  '  I  will  see  if  I  can  ob- 
tain a  flag  for  you.' 

"  A  flag !  thought  I,  as  the  officer  left  the  house 
Is  it  possible  that  I  am  to  have  a  commission,  and 
with  the  rank  of  bandcro,  at  the  first  step  !  I  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  ray  delight,  or  to  check  the 
visions  or  glory  that  flitted  across  my  imagination. 
The  officer  was  true  to  his  promise ;  and  two  pr 
three  days  afler  this  interview,  the  supreme  direc- 
tor. Pursedon,  placed  in  my  hands  my  commission, 
with  the  words,  '  Go  now,  young  man,  and  make 
your  own  way  up  the  lad4er  of  fortune.'  " 

On  receiving  soon  afVer  at  Santa  F6,  from  Gea- 
eral  Ramarez,  a  commission  as  ensign  in  his 
own  corps,  the  following  significant  colloquy  took 
place : — 

" '  Anglo-American,  the  recommendations  that 
you  bring  have  given  us  great  confidence  in  you. 
I  hope  you  are  a  true  patriot  V 

**  *  General,'  I  replied,  *  let  my  actions  show  to 
my  countrymen  that  I  am  always  ready  to  fight  for 
liberty.* 

'*  *  It  is  very  well,'  said  he ;  '  you  are  now  going 
to  fight  against  General  Artegas.' 

*•  'Artegas?'  said  I. 

"  '  Yes ;  the  monster  who  gives  no  quarter  to  the 
officers  of  an  enemy  when  made  prisoners.' 

'* '  Then  we  must  fight  our  way,  and  not  become 
prisoners,'  I  replied. 

'* '  True ;  but  do  you  know  his  mode  of  disposing 
of  those  who  fall  into  his  hands?' 

*"  I  have  been  told  that  he  sews  them  in  raw 
hides,  and  leaves  them  in  the  sun  to  perish.' 

'*  *  You  have  been  told  rightly,  and  now  know 
what  will  be  your  fate  if  taken  by  him  in  battle.'  " 

The  ensign  was  soon  after  present  at  a  battle- 
bis  first  battle^against  Genend  Artegas ;  and  *'  a 
sickening  sensation  for  a  few  moments  held  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties,  and  the  blood  seemed  diilling 
about  his  heart."  But  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  playing  his  part  so  well,  that,  afler  the  action, 
he  was  complimented  bv  his  commander ;  and  in 
due  time  the  fiiendless,  homeless,  moneyless,  hun- 
gry wanderer  of  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres  reen- 
tered the  city  a  successful  soldier. 

"  Anxious  to  see  my  old  friends  again,  I  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  three  days,  and  immediately 
called  at  the  house  of  Coquelet.  But  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  expressions  of  astonishment 
and  delight  with  which  I  was  greeted  by  madame 
as  I  entered  the  shop,  wearing  the  uniform  of  an 
adjutant  in  the  republican  army.  Flinging  both 
hands  above  her  head,  and  with  eyes  straining  as 
though  they  would  start  from  their  sockets,  she  shook 
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IBT  liand  with  great  glee,  pniaed  my  unifonn, 
talked  of  my  promotion,  declared  I  should  he  gov- 
ernor yet,  and  finally  insisted  that  I  should  spend 
my  whole  *  leave'  at  her  house.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done ;  and  after  taking  hreakftst  with 
with  them,  I  sallied  forth  to  make  my  obeisaooe  to 
Flusk  and  others  who,  like  them,  had  known  me  in 
less  propitious  times." 

The  next  battle  he  was  engaged  in  was  against 
Carrere,  and  was  unsucoessful.  He  was  beaten, 
and  sustained  with  courage  the  horrors  of  a  most 
disastrous  flight,  which  was  stopped  by  a  new  and 
more  ruthless  enemy  in  front.  They  fought  as  long 
as  it  seemed  possible,  and  then  sent  a  fii^  of  trace 
with  an  oflfer  of  capitulation.  The  officer  bearing  it 
was  shot  without  ceremony  before  theur  eyes,  and, 
goaded  to  desperation,  they  fought  again.  Moat  of 
3iem  were  now  cut  to  pieces  in  the  conflict; 
some  were  murdered  after  it  was  over;  and  our 
adventurer,  having  his  ribs  fractnred  by  the  butt 
end  of  a  musket,  was  taken  prisoner  with  about 
twenty  of  his  comrades,  and  carried  off,  his  captors 
assuring  them  that  they  would  '*  shoot  them  by  and 
by." 

All  on  a  sudden  their  conductors  found  them- 
aelres  prisoners *in  turn.  They  had  blundered  into 
a  division  of  the  antagonist  army,  and  King  was 
again  at  liberty.  Being  disabled  by  his  wounds,  he 
set  out  with  a  small  party  for  Cordova,  but  on  the 
route  they  were  attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  the 
enemy  in  a  cor&l,  or  catUe-yard,  of  a  farm-house. 
Most  of  the  defenders  were  bayoneted,  but  a  few, 
after  being  compelled  to  march  on  foot  after  the  vic- 
tors for  some  distance,  were  set  at  liberty.  The 
majority  of  these  proceeded  on  their  journey,  but 
King  and  one  of  his  comrades  were  tempted  to  re- 
turn to  the  cattle-yard  to  see  if  anything  had  been 
left  that  could  be  made  useful.  "  Among  the  rub- 
bish, half  burned,  he  found  a  blanket,  and  a  hat 
almost  rimless ;  and  I  found  a  renmant  of  scorched 
calico,  of  which  we  made  covering  for  our  bodies. 
Graseyalso  found  a  box  containing  a  magic  lantern, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  own  stock  of  valuables ; 
whereupon  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  by. 
*  Here  is  a  prize  worth  its  weight  in  gold,*  said  he ; 
'  with  this  we  can  pay  our  way,  and  be  indepen- 
dent, if  we  ever  come  where  there  are  any  people.' 

*'  We  had  found  among  the  ruins  a  remnant  of  salt 
beef,  from  which  we  made  a  supper,  and  tying  the 
remainder  in  a  rag,  determined  to  spend  the  night 
where  we  were.  On  the  next  morning  we  com- 
menced our  journey  westward,  and  somewhat  at 
random.  As  we  approached  the  town  of  San 
Luis,  a  slight  shudder  came  irrepressibly  over  my 
frame ;  we  were  traversing  the  very  road  by  which 
Ramarez  had,  a  short  time  before,  led  us  to  the 
disastrous  onslaught  in  our  last  campaign.  How 
different  were  my  sensations  from  those  with  which 
I  approached  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  sec- 
ond time !  My  first  visit  to  this  place  was  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pride  and  panoply ;  now  I  drew  towards  ft 
with  a  calico  rag  about  my  person,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  cover  my  nakedness,  and  with  a  sense  of 
reluctance  that  would  have  better  become  a  thief 
on  his  way  to  the  justice.  I  thought,  by  way  of 
consolation,  of  the  necessary  and  natural  *  ups  and 
downs'  of  life ;  but,  after  all  my  philosophy,  I 
could  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  I  was  getting 
my  share  of  the  *  downs'  in  a  lump.  I  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  novice  as  yet. 

"  On  our  arrival,  we  entered  the  town  with  the 
humility  of  mendicants.  We  applied  at  a  house  in 
tfie  aaburbe,  within  a  few  roods  of  the  place  where 


I  reeeiyed  my  first  wound,  and  told  oui  ttary  of  di»- 
tress,  which  obtained  for  us  a  little  cast-iiff  dothiiw 
and  food.  Clad  in  more  becoming  hahilimeats,  1 
agreed  to  join  Crasey  in  the  exhibition  of  hia  magie 
lantern — partly  from  necessity,  but  mostly  •«•  a 
means  of  concealing  my  true  character — ^ontfl  I 
should  know  better  what  course  to  piirsoe,  and 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  make  myself  known  to 
Colonel  Ortis.  We  accordingly  took  lodgings,  and 
announced  our  exhibition  to  ^e  place  on  the  nezi 
evening.  The  time  arrived;  ana  Crasey,  havii^ 
borrowed  a  sheet  for  the  purpose,  placed  it  against 
the  wall  of  a  room,  and  while  he  made  a  disnuiy  of 
his  fantastic  figures,  I  was  stationed  at  the  ooor  of 
entrance  to  receive  un  medio  chdin  entnulo,  or  six- 
pence, as  the  price  of  admission.  Our  audienee 
quite  equalled  our  expectations ;  and  from  the  le- 
ceipta  of  the  evening  we  realized  a  profit  of  i^ut 
three  dollars.  The  next  evening  we  again  exhib- 
ited, with  like  success ;  but  at  this  exhibition  came 
Colonel  Ortis  himself,  who,  notwithstanding  mj 
disguise,  recognized  me.  '  What !'  he  exclaimea« 
<  my  old  friend !'  then  checking  himself,  he  added 
in  an  under-tone— '  Call  at  my  house  when  your 
exhibition  is  over ;'  and  without  saying  more  he 
passed  into  the  apartment." 

He  was  recommended  to  leave  the  town  instantly ; 
and  he  and  hia  companion  Crasey  set  out,  as  poor 
as  ever,  on  a  journey  over  the  Andes,  and  in  two 
months  arrived  at  the  town  of  San  Juan.  Hei8 
King,  with  his  usual  fortune,  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  without  being  told  of  what  he  was  accused. 
"  }£y  heart,  late  so  buoyant  vrith  hope,  fell  with  the 
heaviness  of  lead ;  for  I  well  knew  that  in  these 
cells  were  confined  none  hut  prisoners  of  state,  few 
of  whom  ever  quitted  their  incarceration  but  to  meet 
an  execution  in  the  prison-yard.  Thus  confined, 
the  prisoner  awaits  in  solitude  the  decision  of  a  dee- 
pot.  .  From  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  perhi^ 
for  months,  he  may  remain ;  and  when  at  length  ao 
officer  enters  the  prison-house,  holding  a  sealed 
packet  in  his  hand,  and  invites  the  prisoner  forth, 
none  know  its  contents  until  the  parties  have  reaebed 
the  yard.  Here  the  packet  is  opened :  if  it  direok 
his  release,  he  is  set  at  liberty ;  if  it  command  hie 
death ,  he  is  immediately  shot.  I  was  at  once  placed 
in  a  cell,  entro  porto  for  between  two  doors.)  My 
cell  being  about  four  feet  wide  by  twelve  in  length, 
with  a  small  grating  at  the  top  of  the  wall  over  one 
of  the  doors,  throuffh  which  I  could  see  in  the  dis-> 
tance  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
a  corresponding  grating  at  the  opposite  end,  from 
which  I  could  see  only  the  tops  of  the  orange-trees 
in  a  neiffhhorin^  garden,  with  their  golden  fruit  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight."  In  three  months  he  was  lib- 
ciaied  on  condition  of  transferrinff  his  services  to  tho 
state  of  Alto  Peru,  and  immediatdy  a  magical  change 
took  place  in  his  fortunes.  The  scene  is  the  town 
of  Tucuman,  which  he  had  reached  on  his  way. 
"  Having  now  the  means,  I  lost  no  time  in  procur- 
ing a  uniform  becoming  my  rank,  and  immediately 
found  myself  in  a  position  which  gave  room  for  tlie 
enioyment  of  social  pleasure ;  the  first,  indeed,  that 
I  had  known  during  a  period  of  about  six  years, 
which  I  had  now  spent  in  the  republics  of  South 
America.  Our  evenings  were  passed  at  balls  and 
conversational  parties,  and  I  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  their  enjoyments  with  all  the  eagerness  of  one 
who  had  been  long  severed  from  the  cheering  influ- 
ences of  civil  life.  Surrounded  with  beauty,  ftshioiu 
and  luxury,  and  with  the  most  distinguii^ed  and 
wealthy  for  my  companions,  I  went  on  through  the 
torrent  of  gayety  with  a  bewildering  sense  of  happi- 
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ftMv,  Bad,  for  fhe  tint  Ibie  tiiioe  I  had  Ukan 
looked  forward  with  a  feeling  of  dlMontent  to  the 
noment  when  I  should  reoeiye  orden  to  renew  our 
march/'  This  did  not  last  ]ong.  The  scene 
ehanges.  **  Soured  m  temper  with  my  siokness, 
hardships,  and  ilUasagee,  I  felt  little  of  the  spirit  of 
kindness  for  any  one,  and  less  deeira  to  associate 
with  any  of  my  kind.  I  had  as  yet  met  with  noth- 
ing but  revenes  and  toil ;  and  in  all  my  snflferings 
6om  year  to  year,  not  the  sound  of  a  single  sympa- 
thetic voice  had  fidlen  upon  my  spirit  to  check  or 
•often  its  growing  asperities.  No  compensation 
had  I  ever  received,  and  my  clothing  was  little 
hotter  than  rags.  I  became  moody  and  tacitom, 
and  often,  in  my  most  sombre  moods,  I  drew  my 
garro  (cap)  over  my  brow,  and  wrapped  myself 
closely  in  my  own  miserable  thoughts.  I  sat 
beneath  a  porch  of  the  shanty  that  fomiBhed  quar- 
ters for  my  relief,  when  I  perceived  a  Spanish  gen- 
tleman on  the  road,  moving  with  his  splendid  horse- 
tmppings,  servants,  sad  two  heavy  trunks  carried 
by  mules,  towards  Humaguaca.  He  had  somehow 
passed  my  outer  picket  unobserved,  and  rode  by  me 
with  a  careless  glance. 

** '  Ah,  my  fine  fellow,*  thought  I, '  you  look  on 
me  with  contempt;  bat  you  little  think  that  you 
must  ride  back  again !' 

'*  At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  was  hailed  by  my 
inside  picket,  and  his  passport  being  unsigned  by 
me,  he  was  brought  back  again.  I  appear^  not  to 
notice  him  as  he  returned,  and  heard  him  ask  the 
guard — *  Who  is  your  commandant^  ?' 

*' '  That  is  he,  senor,  upon  the  pordi.' 

"*That!' 

**The  don  raised  his  hat,  and  approached  me 
bowing.  ** '  Senor  commandant^,'  said  he,  '  will 
you  oblige  me  by  giving  a  passport?'  at  the  same 
time  handing  me  the  paper, 

'"Sit  down,  senor,'  said  I,  pointing  to  a  bench 
that  stood  near,  and  glancing  at  the  passport,  which 
I  ftond  correct.  *  Now,  senor,'  said  I,  '  if  you 
will  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  me  as  you  rode 
past,  I  Mrill  sign  your  paasporU' 

**  He  hesitated.  - 

** '  Speak  out,  senor ;  I  think  I  know  your 
thoughte.    Speak  truly.' 

** '  To  tell  the  truth,  then,'  he  replied,  *  I  thought 
you  were  a  beggar.' 

**  I  endorsed  his  passport,  and  he  went  on." 
Matters  get  worse  and  worse.  A  great  battle  is 
fought,  and  lost ;  and  in  his  flight  our  adventurer 
and  his  comrades  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  body  of 
Indians,  ornamented  by  a  button  passed  though  the 
lower  lip.  '*  We  found  here  a  people  numbering 
about  two  thousand,  and  living  almost  in  the  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  nature,  inoffensive  and  happy; 
their  home  a  seeming  paradise,  and  their  wants  but 
few  and  easily  gratified.  Their  women  were  per- 
fectly beautiful,  with  skins  clear  and  transparent, 
softened  only  by  the  color  of  their  clime  ;  their  fea- 
tures oval,  and  without  the  high  cheek-bone  of  the 
North  American  Indians;  their  graceful  forms, 
wluch  had  never  known  the  restraint  of  stay  or  bod- 
ice; their  lithe  and  active  limbs;  and,  above  all, 
an  air  of  chaste  and  modest  purity,  commanded 
alike  the  admiration  and  respect  of  our  whole  com- 
pany." A  quarrel  occurs  with  the  innocent  and 
happy  savages  through  the  villany  of  one  of  the  civ- 
mei  men ;  but  the  refugees  find  it  easy  to  escape 
by  simply  marching  off  after  dusk,  the  superstition 
of  ihe  Indians  forbidding  them  to  interfere  at  an 
iMMff  when  the  dreaded  spirit  of  the  night  has  d^arge 
afOe  worid. 
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Hisy  anive  at  Oran  ragged  and  dirty,  and  the 
officers  are  invited  by  the  governor  to  a  ball. 
"With  a  very  awkward  grace  we  followed  his 
fflifiellenBa  to  an  apartment  of  magnificence,  where 
glittering  fi^rms  of  beauty  flitted  across  our  vision, 
cauamg  a  oontrast  with  the  scenes  from  which  we 
had  just  emerged  that  was  to  me  even  painful.  As 
I  entered  the  room,  a  lady,  with  the  form  of  a  sylph, 
left  her  seat  and  came  hastily  towards  me  with  a 
sweet  smile,  saying  playfully,  *  Cavallero,  I  '11  wash 
your  shirt.' 

"I  now  perceived  it  to  be  the  Dona  Caeinta 

R ,  who  bad  recognized  me,  and  I  replied  in 

the  same  strain,  '  Senora,  His  but  half  a  one!' " 
Matters,  however,  begin  to  mend.  He  receives  a 
oommission  as  colonel,  and  is  in  command  of  seven 
hundred  men,  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  visit 
a  neighboring  town .  Here  he  is  felled  to  the  ground 
by  a  brawny  friar  for  not  obeervinpf  the  procession 
of  the  Host  in  time  to  get  out  of  its  way ;  and  on 
the  same  day  he  is  arrested  for  the  crime,  and  lies 
in  a  dungeon  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  the  friar  calls  on  him,  and  offers  him  his  lib- 
erty if  he  will  become  a  catholic.  He  declines. 
"  Then  only  say  you  are  a  catholic."  He  is  still 
obdurate.  *'  You  will  not  say  the  word !"  "  No." 
"  Thea  I  will ;"  and  he  is  speedily  at  liberty.  He 
returns  to  Oran,  and  finds  the  governor  deposed,  hi& 
regiment  disbanded,  and  himself  a  total  stranger. 
Friendless,  penniless,  and  alone,  the  adventurer 
betakes  himself  again  to  the  road,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  his  way  once  more  to  Buenos  Ayres.  He 
is  lod^Mi  and  fed  at  a  town  on  the  road  by  the  charity* 
of  an  old  woman ;  and,  selling  his  sword,  he  proceeds 
on  the  strength  of  its  produce,  ^a  few  shillings,)  tiM 
at  a  village  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  gendo> 
man  whose  aon  had  served  with  him  in  the  field,  and 
had  been  slain^-or  rather  murdered — ^by  the  enemy. 
From  this  ^aee  he  proceeds  to  Cordova,  with  only 
one  aneat  and  imprisonment  on  his  way ;  and  on 
arriving  there,  an  incident  occurs  which  changes 
his  whole  fortune.  *'  During  my  present  stay  in 
Cordova  I  became  acquaint^  with,  and  married, 
the  Dona  Juana— a  connexion  of  Governor  Bu8te»^ 
of  good  family,  finished  accomplishments,  and  the 
meet  perfect  gentleness  and  amiability  of  disposition. 
By  this  marriage  I  became  instantly  transported 
from  a  state  little  removed  from  absolute  poverty  to 
one  of  luxury  and  wealth."  After  this  he  meets 
with  another  incarceration,  and  narrowly  escapes 
with  his  life;  but  thenceforward  the  narrative  is 
almost  entirely  historical;  and  in  1841  (his  wife 
havinff  previonaly  died)  he  finally  returned  to  the 
United  States,  after  a  course  of  adventure  as  sin- 
gular and  various  as  perhaps  exists  on  record.  Kin 
revelatioos  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  course 
of  the  broils  in  which  he  was  engaged,  impart  a 
freah  horror  of  war  and  all  its  abettors. 


Bbt-root  Brbao.^A  baker  of  Vienna  has  made 
a  discovery,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  may 
prove  of  high  importance — the  use  of  beet-root  in 
making  bread.  Two  loaves,  one  consistiiig  of  one 
half,  the  other  of  five  eighths  beet-root,  the  remainder 
being  of  wheat  flour,  were  sent  for  the  inspection  of 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
loaves  were  baked  on  the  30th  October,  and  on  the 
20th  November  retained  all  the  taste  and  appearance 
of  a  gpod  household  bread.  The  bread  is  made  in 
the  usual  manner,  only  with  I^ss  water  and  a  little 
more  salt.  The  beet-root  must  be  grated  at  the 
moment  of  making  use  of  it.  The  Austrian  minister 
has  ordered  different  experiments  to  be  mode,  which, ' 
howerer,  it  is  easy  for  any  person  to  do  themselves 
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From  IVUi't  Mm§uA9», 
LORD   nelson's    letters  AND  DISPATCHES.^ 

This  yolaminouB  work-— nationall j  iinporttuit  as 
in  historical  record,  and  yet  more  interesting  as  the 
aatobiography,  the  ^'  Confessions*'  of  an  illostrioos 
man,  remarkable  as  mach  from  individual  character 
as  for  heroic  achievements — ^is  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  publication  of  a  seventh  volume ;  and  very 
little  more,  we  apprehend,  remains  to  be  added  to 
the  most  enduring  of  all  monuments — the  literary 
monument  of  a  great  man.  And  in  spite  of  his 
many  weaknesses — '* amiable  weaknesses"  all— 
and  of  his  vanity,  vain-glory,  credulity,  and  sus- 
oeptlbility  of  flattery,  and  the  errors  whkMi  arose 
from  worse  frailties,  **  England's  Nelson"  was  not 
enly  her  greatest  sea-captain,  but  a  man  to  be  be- 
loved ;  a  type  of  her  cherished,  if  beau^idetd^  sailor  ; 
the  very  sublime  of  her  Jack  Tar ;  as  brave  and 
enterprising  ;  as  devoted  to  her  glory,  and  his  own 
fiune ;  and  without  much  more  thought  or  compre- 
hension of  anything  beyond  his  own  ship's  deck. 
As  free,  too,  and  liberal-hearted;  and  quite  as 
moch  the  dupe  of  his  own  narrow  prejudices  and 
self-conceit,  and  of  the  arts  of  profligate  women. 
The  main  difference,  if  not  the  only  one,  was,  that 
the  officer,  the  commander,  the  admiral,  had  a 
wider  sphere  of  duty  and  enterprise ;  and  that  the 
Queen  of  Naples  and  Lady  Hamilton  were  his  in- 
surers, instead  of  Doll  of  Plymouth,  or  Sue  of 
Wapping,  who  dupe  Tom  or  Joe,  the  equally 
brave  hero  of  the  deck,  the  gun,  the  cutlass,  or 
boarding-Dike.  Generically,  the  chancten  are 
one ;  but  Nelson  was  the  sublime  of  that  character ; 
snd  in  addition,  a  thoroughly  trained,  as  well  as  a 
oiost  zealous,  naval  officer ;  quite  as  capable  of 
discharging  the  minutest  duty  of  his  rank,  from 
that  of  midshipman  to  admiral  of  the  fleet,  as  the 
most  obscure  seaman  under  his  command  could  be 
to  perform  his  weiyeamed  routine  task  in  skilfully 
working  the  ship,  or  bravely  iightiog  the  enemy 
when  before  him.  The  secret  of  Nelson's  great 
popularity  lay  partly  in  his  sailor-like  qoalities; 
and  we  imagine  that  although  St.  Vincent  or  Col- 
lingwood— to  take  opposite  instances — had  been 
the  victon  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  they  never 
ooold  have  become  equal  favorites,  either  with  the 
nation  or  the  navy.  We  took  leave  of  Nelson  in 
1804,  watching  the  Toulon  fleet  as  a  cat  does  a 
mouse  ;  ardenUy  impatient  for  action,  and,  as  at  all 
times,  confident  of  success,  yet  omitting  no  dutv, 
however  minute  or  trivial  its  details,  that  could 
maintain  discipline,  promote  the  comfort,  or  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  the  crews  of  the  ships  under  his 
oommand.  The  commander  of  the  Toulon  squad- 
ron at  this  time  was  Vice-Admiral  La  Touche 
Tr^ville,  whose  premature  death,  according  to  M. 
Thien,  was  the  reason  that  England,  so  often 
menaced,  was  not  then  invaded  and  annihilated. 
But  when  M.  Thiers  writes  upon  certain  delicate 
subjects,  his  assertions  are  to  be  received  with  oon- 
■ideiable  allowance.  At  all  evenu,  Nelson  impar 
tienlhr  longed  to  measure  stren^li  and  skill  with 
this  formidable  La  Touche  Tr^nlle,  and  did  what 
he  oould  to  tempt  him  to  leave  port;  but  the 
Frenchman,  after  sundry  feints,  and  coquettings 
with  his  watcher,  always  prudently  returned  to 
shelter.    One  day  Nelson  writes : — 

"  Do  not  think  I  am  tired  of  watching  Mr.  La 
Touche  Tr^viUe.  I  have  now  taken  up  a  method 
of  making  him  angry.    I  have  left  Sir  Richard 
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Bickerton,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  twenty  leagoss 
from  hence,  and,  with  five  of  the  line,  am  prevenV 
ing  his  cutting  capers,  which  he  had  done  lor  some 
time  past,  off  Cape  Sicie.  Mr.  La  Touche  has 
several  times  hoisted  his  top-sail  yards  up  ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  June,  we  having  hoisted  the  standaid 
and  saluted,  he  sent  outside  Sepet,  about  one  mils, 
five  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  and  kept  three 
sail  and  three  frigates  with  their  yards  aloft,  him* 
self  one  of  them,  and  the  rear-admiral  another^ 
therefore  I  did  not  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest : 
however,  we  run  as  near  as  was  proper,  and 
brought  to.  They  formed  a  pretty  line  at  sunset, 
and  then  stood  into  the  harbor.  A  ship  of  the  line 
and  frigate  every  morningweigh,  and  stand  between 
Sepet  and  La  Malgue.  Some  happy  day  I  expect 
to  see  his  eight  sail,  which  are  in  the  outer  road, 
come  out ;  and  if  he  will  get  abreast  of  Porquerolle, 
I  will  tnr  what  stuflf  he  is  made  of." 

Tr^ville,  to  please  Napoleon  and  the  nation,  al 
this  time  officially  reported  that  Nelson  feared  to 
encounter  him.  The  Frenchman's  misrepresent^^ 
tion — if  falsehood  be  not  rather  the  proper  woid—- 
fired  him  with  indignation,  and,  giving  the  stats- 
ment  a  flat  contradiction  in  his  letter  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  more  characteristically  wrote  to  hia 
brother  : — 

**  You  will  have  seen  Monsieur  La  Touche's 
letter,  of  how  he  chased  me,  and  how  I  ran.  I 
keep  it;  and,  by  God,  if  I  take  him,  he  shall  eti 
it." 

Nelson  wanted  that  rare  element  of  grcatneea, 
that  self-rel^iog  power  which  prevents  distinguished 
and  high-mmded  men  from  grumbling  even  when 
their  merits  are  overlooked.  He  loved  to  serve  his 
country,  but  he  equally  desired  to  have  his  services 
duly  appreciated,  highly  applauded,  and^tliough 
far  from  sordid — well  paid  for  in  honon  and  in 
cash.  There  was,  in  particular,  no  end  to  his 
jumbling  discontent  with  the  Admiralty,  however 
It  happened  to  be  composed.  It  had  become  a 
habit,  a  chronic  complaint ;  and  at  this  {)eriod  he 
had  an  access. 

The  Toulon  fleet,  after  all  his  care  and-  vigilance, 
escaped  him,  and  he  was  fit  to  shoot  himself.  One 
cannot  help  sympathizing  in  his  mortal  chagrin, 
when  it  was  too  certain  that  ho  had  been  baffled. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for  but  to  meet  them ; 
and  am  in  truth  half  dead  ;  but  what  man  can  do 
to  find  them  out  shall  be  done.  I  can  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep.  ^It  cannot  last  long  what  I  feel." 
The  wind  was  against  hint.  His  ^'  good  fortune*' 
seemed  flown  away.  *'  I  cannot,"  he  writes,  **  get 
a  fair  wind,  nor  even  a  side-wind.  Dead  foul ' 
dead  fuul !"  Nelson  was  not  distinguished  by  the 
heroic  virtue  of  magnanimity.  He  never  felt  him- 
self in  the  wrong,  and  never  scrupled  to  throw 
blame  upon  any  one  who  he  imagined  had  impeded 
his  fortunes.  He  had  at  this  time  been  misled  by 
information  sent  to  him  about  the  French  fleet,  in 
all  good  faith,  by  General  Brereton.  To  one 
friend  he  writes  in  his  despair  : — **  I  am  as  oom- 
pletelv  miserable  as  my  greatest  enemy  oould  wish 
me ;  but  I  neither  blame  fortune  nur  my  own  judg^ 
ment.  Oh,  General  Brereton  !  General  Brereton !" 
To  Mr.  Davison  his  agent,  his  warm  admirer,  and 
the  very  indulgent  censor  of  his  frailties,  he  unfolds 
his  whole  mind,  and  makes  one  almost  fear  that 
the  glorv  of  Nelsou  was  at  least  as  powerful  a  mo- 
tive as  high-souled,  disinterested  patriotism.  He 
thus  writes:  — **  I  am  as  miserable  as  you  can  con* 
oeive.  But  for  General  Brereton 's  d — d  informa- 
tion, Nebon  would  have  been,  living  or  dead,  Hm 
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gmtest  mao  ia  his  profeaBion  that  England  ever 
■aw.  •  •  •  When  1  follow  my  own  head,  I 
■m  in  pr^eral  much  more  correct  than  in  following 
the  opmiona  of  others."  And  this  professionally 
wss  quite  tme.  Every  able  roan  best  understands 
his  own  business,  and  what  in  any  emergency  is 
rsquired  of  him.  While  thus  watching,  pursuing, 
and  being  baffled — ^we  must  not  say,  being  out- 
inanoeuvred — ^by  the  FVench  commanders,  two  years 
of  irksome  duty  revolved,  during  which  Nelson 
had  not  once  left  the  Victory.  In  the  mean  time, 
M.  La  Touche  Tr^ville  had  died,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Admiral  Yilleneuve,  and  it  was  now 
July,  1805.  From  his  private  correspondence  at 
this  time,  we  shall  select  a  few  characteristic  para- 
graphs. The  first  is  from  a  letter  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton— a  lady  who  places  Sir  Nicholas  Harris  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  dilemma.  From  either  not 
having  quite  made  up  his  mind  about  the  character 
of  the  lady,  or  the  nature  of  her  connexion  with 
Nelson,  he  seems  to  feel  as  if  on  slippery  ground. 
At  first  he  had  resolved  to  print  none  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  her ;  and  he  plainly  intimates  that  he 
places  no  faith  in  their  authenticity,  unless  where 
It  is  established  by  existing  autographs.  But  again, 
the  complete  suppression  of  these  letters  would 
have  been  a  great  blank  in  the  life  and  correspon- 
dence of  Nelson,  as  Lady  Hamilton  now  held  the 
place  of  his  deserted  wife,  and  into  her  bosom  he 
for  many  years  poured  his  most  secret  feelings.  It 
would,  ikowever,  have  been  desirable  that  the  editor 
should  have  made  up  his  ihind  about  this  lady, 
which,  up  to  the  death  of  Nelson  and  the  close  of 
the  correspondence,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
done.  But  whatever  doubts  still  remain  in  his 
mind,  there  can  be  none,  we  think,  in  the  mind  of 
any  unbiassed  reader.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  sailor  Nelson  was  throughout  the  dupe  of 
an  artful  woman,  possessed  of  many  of  the  fascina- 
tions or  meretricious  aits  which  captivate  men  of 
his  character.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  incense 
she  continually  burned  before  him  should  have  in- 
toxicated his  brain.  But  again.  Lady  Hamilton  was 
'*  good-hearted.''  She  uMd  her  influence  with  the 
hero  of  the  Nile  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  oflTending 
sailors,  though,  for  aught  that  is  seen,  this  may 
either  have  ^n  properly  or  improperly ;  and  one 
would  like  to  see  English  seamen  protected  by  the 
laws  of  their  country,  without  tlie  intercession  of 
either  wives  or  mistresses.  The  aged  Neapolitan 
Admiral  experienced  none  of  her  ladyship's  tender 
aerdes. 

A  most  romantic  episode  in  Nelson's  life,  which 
B  recorded  in  the  last  volume  of  his  correspondence, 
is  the  mysterious  story  of  his  putative  daughter, 
Horatia  Nelson  Thompson.  No  one,  we  think, 
who  soberiy  reads  even  the  statements  of  Sir  Nich- 
olas Hants,  can  hesiute  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  this  child  was  neither  the  daughter  of  Nelson, 
which  is  half  aflHrmsd,  nor  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
which  we  presume  ao  one  ever  imagined  except 
Nelson  himself.  Thai  he,  however,  believed  him- 
self the  father  of  Horatia  is  not  more  certain  than 
that  he  believed  his  "  dearest  Emma,"  otherwise 
his  equally  beloved  '*  Mrs.  Thompson" — evidently 
the  same  mdividual — the  mother  of  the  mysterious 
foundling.  But  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
editor  does  not  come  to  our  own  conclusion ;  nam^ 
W,  thai  Lady  Hamilton  was  n^t  the  mother,  and 
nat  Nelson  erroneously  believed  himself  the  father. 
Mr.  Haslewood,  the  professioMl  adviser  of  Lord 
Nelson,  is  said  to  know  the  name  of  the  mother, 
^  hot  a  sense  of  honor  prsvwits  hini  from  diselosuig 


it.**  And  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  knows  who 
Lady  Hamilton,  afier  Nelson's  death,  said  was  the 
mother.  Lady  Hamilton,  ailer  Nelson's  deadi, 
always  afllrmed  that  her  protegee,  and  his  daughter, 
was  the  child  of  a  lady  of  rank  *'  too  great  to  be 
mentioned."  This  much  alone  is  certain,  that 
Lady  Hamilton,  by  some  unknown  means,  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  female  infant,  which  she 
placed  with  a  nurse  named  Gibson,  with  whom  the 
child  remained  for  several  years,  and  whose  birth 
was  registered  in  the  baptismal  records  of  the  parish 
of  Marylebone,  by  the  name  of  Horatia  Nelson 
Thompson,  born  in  October,  1800,  and  baptized  m 
May,  1803.  The  child  was  occasionally  visited  by 
Lady  Hamilton  and  Nelson,  and  when  he  was  at 
home  it  was  sent  for  with  its  nurse.  For  some 
good  reason,  doubtless,  the  date  of  its  bhth  was 
mis-stated.  It  was  placed,  by  Lady  Hamilton, 
with  Mrs.  Gibson  the  nurse,  an  infant  of  a  week 
old,  in  January  or  February,  1801,  and  its  birth  is 
recorded  as  in  October,  1800.  The  only  theory 
upon  which  the  aflair  can  be  explained  is  a  double 
mystification,  of  which  Nelson  was  as  much  the 
dupe  as  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  that  when  Mrs. 
Thomson  or  Thonapson  is  addressed  by  Nelson  un- 
der cover  to  Lady  Hamilton,  her  ladyship  is  herself 
the  ^rson  really  meant.  This  may  seem  an  un- 
charitable construction,  but  it  is  the  only  rational 
one  the  mysterious  affair  will  bear.  We  shall  now 
quote  Sir  Nicholas,  who  at  times  seems  to  entertain 
our  opinion,  though  he  is  chary  of  pronouncing 
it:— 

**  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  autograph  letters  no 
doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained ;  but  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  decide  how  far  the  printed  letters  [of 
Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton]  are  genuine,  and  it  is 
certaip  that  some  important  passages  in  them  have 
been  suppressed. 

*'  The  child  always  bore  the  names  of  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson,  and,  in  the  printed  letters.  Lord 
Nelson  not  only  often  speaks  of  a'  Mrs.  Thompson, 
and  her  child,'  in  terms  of  the  greatest  affection, 
as  well  as  of  its  father  <  Thompson ;'  but  he  is 
said  to  have  addressed  two  remarkable  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thompson  herself,  under  cover  to  Lady  Ham- 
ilton. That  by 'Thompson,'  Lord  Nelson  meant 
hims^;  and  uiat  by '  Thompson's  child,'  he  r^ 
ferred  to  the  infant  called  '  Horatia  Nelson  Thomp- 
son,' whom  he  afterwards  styled  his  '  adopted 
danghter,'  seems  evident ;  but  the  question  is,  who 
was  *  Mrs.  Thompson,'  the  child's  mother? 

"  It  must  be  oboerv^,  that  Lord  Nelson  was  con- 
stantly at  Palermo  from  the  end  of  October,  1709, 
until  the  16th  of  January,  1800,  when  he  went  to 
Leghorn,  but  he  returned  to  Palermo  on  the  3d  of 
February.  On  the  I2th  of  February  he  proceeded 
off  Malta,  and  returned  to  Palermo  on  the  16th  of 
March,  and  he  continued  there  until  the  S4th  of 
April,  on  which  day,  having  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  on  board,*  he  sailed  for  Malta.  They  re- 
turned to  Palermo  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  left  on 
the  lOth  for  Leghorn,  with  the  Queen  of  Naples  and 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Lord  Nelson  re- 
mained at  Leghorn  until  the  17th  of  July,  when  he 
tiav^ed  from  thence  with  Sir  Williani  and  Lady 
Hanulton  to  England,  arriving  in  London  on  tlie  8tn 
of  November,  1800.  Hence  if  Lord  Nelson  was 
the  father  of  a  child  bom  either  in  October,  1800,  or 
between  that  thne  and  February,  1801,  the  mother 
of  80^  cfaiM  most  have  been  at  Palermo  when  it 
was  begotten. 

"  On  the  98th  of  January,  1801 .  the  name  of  •  Mrs. 
Thompson'   first  oecurs  in  Lord  Nelson's  lettet*. 
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Writing  to  Lady  Hamilton  from  Pljmoath,  on  that 
day,  he  says, — 

*' '  I  have  this  moment  seen  Mrs.  Thompson's 
Inend.  Poor  fellow,  he  seems  very  uneasy  and 
melancholy.  He  begs  you  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  I 
have  assured  him  of  your  readiness  to  relieve  the 
dear  good  woman. ' " 

Of  a  particular  letter,  which  must  be  genuine,  he 
•ays,— 

''  If  this  letter  be  genume.  Lady  Hamilton  is  as- 
anred,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  she  is  Nelson's 
*  own ;'  that  Nelson's  'Alpha  and  Omega  is  Emma ;' 
that  he '  cannot  alter ;'  that  ^  his  affection  and  love  for 
her  is  beyond  even  this  world  ;'  that  she  is  the '  friend 
of  his  bosom  and  dearer  to  him  than  life,'  on  the  vei^ 
day  (if  the  year  assijj^ned  to  it  be  correct)  on  which 
ho  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter,  in  equally  stronpf 
terms,  to  '  Mrs.  Thompson,'  and  wherein  he  evi- 
dently alludes  (though  the  words  are  suppressed) 
to  her  having  had  a  child,  and  to  the  possibility  of 
her  having  another,  calling  her  his  'wife  in  the 
eye  of  God,'  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  Lady 
Hamilton  the  transmitter  of  those  assurances,  in 
whose  possession  the  letter  was  found !" 

A  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton,  written  soon  after  the 
child  was  put  to  nurse,  runs  thus : — 

'* '  My  dearest  friend, — Your  letters  have  made  me 
happy  to-day,  and  never  again  will  I  scold,  unless 

Sou  begin;  therefore,  pray  never  do.  My  oonfi- 
ence  in  you  is  firm  as  a  rock.  [Hare  some  words 
are  omitted,]  *  *  *  Yours  all  came  safe,  but  the 
numbering  of  them  will  point  out  directly,  if  one  is 
missing  I  do  not  think  that  anything  very  particu- 
lar was  in  that  letter  which  is  lost.  <»  *  •  I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  to  poor  dear  Mrs.  Thompson.  I 
■end  her  a  note,  as  desired  by  her  dear  good  fnend, 
who  doats  on  her.  I  send  you  a  few  lines  vmte  in 
the  late  gale  which  I  think  you  will  not  disapprove. 
How  interesting  ydur  letters  are!  You  cannot 
write  too  much,  or  be  too  particular.' 

''  Of  the  note  enclosed  in  that  letter  the  following 
is  said  to  be  a  copy  : — 

"  •  I  sit  down,  my  dear  Mrs.  T.,  by  desire  of  poor 
Thompson,  to  write  you  a  line ;  not  to  assure  you 
of  his  eternal  love  and  affection  for  you  and  his 
dear  child ;  but  only  to  say  that  he  is  well,  and  as 
happy  as  can  be,  separated  from  all  which  he  holds 
dear  m  this  world.  He  has  no  thoughti  separated 
ttom  your  dear  love,  and  your  interest.  They  aie 
united  with  his ;  one  fate,  one  destiny,  he  assures 
me,  awaits  you  both.  What  can  1  say  more? 
Ooly,  to  kiss  his  child  for  him ;  and  love  him  as 
truly,  sincerely,  and  faithfully  as  he  does  yon; 
which  is,  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  He  desires 
that  you  will  more  and  mow  attach  yoniself  to  dear 
Lady  Hamilton.' 

"  la  March,  and  apparently  on  the  10th,  Lord 
Nelson  again  writes  to  Lady  Hamilton  ;— - 

« « Having,  my  truly  dearest  friend,  got  through  a 
great  deal  of  business,  I  am  enabled  to  do  justice 
to  my  private  feelings ;  which  are  fixed  ever  on  von 
and  about  you,  whenever  the  public  service  does 
not  arrest  my  attention.  I  have  read  all,  all  your 
kind  and  affectionate  letters;  and  have  read  them 
frequently  c^er ;  and  committed  them  to  the  flames, 
much  against  my  inclination.  There  was  one  I  re- 
joiced not  to  have  read  at  the  time.  It  was  where  you 
consented  to  dine  and  sing  with  [a  word  ishereomU' 
ted,]  Thank  God ,  it  was  not  so !  I  could  not  have 
borne  it,  and  now  less  than  ever.  But  I  now  know,  he 
never  can  dine  with  you ;  for,  you  would  go  out  of 
tke  house  sooner  than  suffer  it ;  and,  as  to  letting 
lum  hear  yon  sing,  I  only  hope  he  will  he  strdck 


deaf,  and  yon  dumb,  sooner  than  sadi  a 
shotdd  happen !  But  I  know,  it  never  now  dm. 
You  cannot  think  how  my  feelings  are  alive  towasds 
you ;  probably  more  than  ever ;  and  they  never  can 
be  diminished.  My  hearty  endeavon  shall  not  be 
wanting,  to  improve  and  to  give  us  icbw  ties  of  xe- 
gard  and  afiection.  I  have  seen  and  tailed  mneh 
with  Mrs.  Tliompson's  friend.  The  fellow  seems 
to  eat  all  my  words,  when  I  talk  of  her  and  his 
child !  He  says  he  never  can  forget  your  goodness 
and  kind  affection  to  her  and  his  dear,  d^  child. 
I  have  had,  you  know,  the  feticity  of  seeing  it,  and 
a  finer  child  never  was  produced  by  any  two  per> 
sons.  It  was  in  truth  a  love-begotten  child !  lam 
determined  to  keep  him  on  boutl ;  for  I  know,  if 
they  got  together,  they  would  soon  have  another. 
But  after  our  two  months'  trip,  I  hope  they  will 
never  be  separated  ;  and  then  let  them  do  as  they 
please.  We  are  all  bustle  and  activity.  I  shall 
sail  on  Monday,  ailer  your  letter  arrives.  Trou- 
bridge  vrill  send  it  as  an  admiralty  letter. 

**  *  I  charge  my  only  friend  to  keep  well,  and  think 
of  her  Nelson's  glory.  I  have  written  to  Lord  Ell- 
don,  the  Chancellor,  as  my  brother  desired.  Pray, 
as  you  are  going  to.  buy  a  ticket  for  the  Pigot  dia- 
mond— buy  the  right  number,  or  it  will  be  money 
thrown  away.  Forever,  ever  yours,  only  youm. 
Kindest  xeguds  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Thompson  and  my 
godchild.''^ 

A  comecture  is  thrown  out  that  the  child's  mother 
had  died  at  its  birth ;  hut  years  ailer  that  date  we 
find  Nelson  writing  **  extraordinary  letters"  to  his 
'*  beloved  Mrs.  Thompson,"  under  cover  to  his 
**  dearest  Emma,"  Lady  Hamilton.  About  a  week 
afler,  the  mysterious  child,  now  three  years  old, 
was  christened ;  and  after  Nelson  had  seen,  and  im- 
bibed the  warmest  afiection  for  her,  we  find  him 
writing  thus  :— 

'*  *  I  look  at  your,  and  my  god-child's  picture,  but 
till  I  am  sue  of  remaining  here,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  hang  them  up.  Be  assured  that  my  at^ 
tachment  and  affectionate  regard  is  unalterable; 
nothinff  can  shake  it.  And  pray  say  so  to  my  dear 
Mrs.  T.,  when  yon  see  her.  Tell  her,  that  my  love 
is  unbounded  to  her,  and  her  dear  sweet  child ;  and 
if  she  should  have  more,  it  will  extend  to  all  of 
them.  In  short,  my  dear  Emma,  say  everything  to 
her,  which  your  dear,  affectionate  heart  and  head 
can  think  of'  •  •  ♦  •Tell  Mrs.  T.  that  I  will 
vnite  to  her  the  first  safe  opportunity .  I  am  not  sure 
of  this.' 

"  On  the  1st  of  August  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hamil- 
ton:— 

*' '  Hardy  is  now  busy,  hanging  up  your  and  Hom- 
tia's  pictuie ;  and  I  trust  soon  to  see  the  other  two 
safe  arrivpd  from  the  exhibition.  I  want  no  others 
to  ornament  my  cabin.  I  can  contemplate  them, 
and  find  new  beauties  every  day  ;  and  I  do  not  wani 
anybody  else.' " 

Lady  Hamilton  was  now  a  widow ;  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  following  letter  to  her  in.  her 
donUe  character  of  Mrs.  Thompson  and  her  own, 
the  editor  has  doubts.  A  morsel  of  it  is  pethaps 
more  than  enough  : — 

**  •  My  dearest  beloved  [name  omitted] — To  say 
that  I  think  of  you  by  day,  night,  and  all  day  and 
all  night,  but  too  faintly  express  my  feelings  of  love 
and  affection  towards  you  [words  omitted]  unbound- 
ed affection.  Onr  dear,  excellent,  good  [tuune  omU- 
ted]  is  the  only  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  natt- 
ter,  and  she  has  promised  me  when  you,  [words 
omitted]  again,  to  take  every  possible  care  of  you, 
as  a  ptoof  of  her  nevei^fiuling  regard  finr  year  own 
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Ndaon.  Believe  xo^  thai  I  am  inc^wkbla  of 
wrongiog  you  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  No,  not 
all  the  wealth  of  Peru  could  buy  me  for  one  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  all  yours,  and  reserved  wholly  for  you ; 
and  f  words  omiUed]  certainly  [wordj  omitted]  from 
the  nist  moment  of  our  happy,  dear,  enchanting, 
blessed  meeting.  The  thougnts  of  such  happiness, 
my  dearest  only  beloved,  ni^es  the  blood  fly  into 
my  head.  The  call  of  our  coantrv  is  a  duty  which 
you  would  deservedly,  in  the  cool  moments  of  re- 
flection, reprobate,  was  I  to  abandon ;  and  I  should 
feel  so  disgraced  by  seeing  you  ashamed  of  me  ! 
No  longer  saying — '*  This  is  the  man  who  has  saved 
his  country !  This  is  he  who  is  the  first  to  go  forth 
to  fight  our  hattles,  and  the  last  to  return !''  And, 
then,  all  these  honors  reflect  on  you.  •  •  •  • 
Aa  you  love,  how  must  you  feel.  My  heart  is  with 
you,  cherish  it.  I  shall,  my  best  beloved,  return-^ 
if  it  pleases  God — ^a  victor ;  and  it  shall  be  my  study 
to  transmit  an  unsullied  name.  There  is  no  desire 
of  wealth,  no  ambitioe  that  could  keep  me  finom  all 
my  soul  holds  dear.  No,  it  is  to  save  my  country,  my 
wife  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  [voords  omitted]  wul  teU 
yon  that  it  is  all  right ;  and  then  only  think  of  our  hap- 
py meeting.  Ever,  forever,  I  am  yours,  only  yoors 
even  beyond  this  world.  Nelson  U  ]^ronts. 
"  '  Foiever,  forever,  your  own  Nelson. 

**  *  August  aeth,  1803.' 

*'  *  If  Mr.  AddingtoQ  gives  you  the  pension,  it  is 
wen ;  but  do  not  let  it  fret  you.  Have  you  not 
Mertoo  ?  It  is  clear — the  first  purdiase ; — and  my 
dear  Horatia  is  provided  for ;  and  I  hope,  one  of 
these  days,  that  you  will  be  my  own  Duchess  of 
Bnmi^,  and  then  a  fig  for  them  all.'  He  added, 
— '  I  am  glad  to  find,  my  dear  Emma,  that  yon  mean 
ts  take  Horatia  home.  Ay  J  She  is  like  her  moth- 
er ;  will  have  her  own  way,  or  kick  up  a  devil  of  a 
dust.  But  you  will  cure  her.  I  am  afiraid  I  should 
spoil  her,  for  I  am  sure  I  would  shoot  any  one 
who  would  hurt  her.  She  was  always  fond  of  my 
waick ;  and  very  probably  I  might  have  promised 
her  one ;  indeed,  I  gave  her  one,  which  cost  six- 
pence !  But  I  go  nowhere  to  get  anything  pretty ; 
therefore  do  not  think  me  negl^tful.' 

*'  ll  appeals  from  this  letter,  that  Lady  Hamilton 
had  aduaily  proposed  that  she,  Horatia,  and  Lord 
Ndson^s  nieoe.  Miss  Charlotte  Nelson,  shonld  go 
oat  and  live  on  board  the  Victory,  or,  at  all  events, 
stay  at  Malta,  during  his  command  in  the  Meditei^ 
for,  after  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of 


apljing  with  such  a  request,  he  i 
••Ik 


[  know,  my  own  dear  Eknma,  if  she  will  let  her 
i  have  fkir  play,  will  say  I  am  right ;  but  she 
is,  like  Horatia,  very  angry,  if  she  eannot  have  her 
own  way.  Her  Nelson  is  called  upon,  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  to  defend  his  country.  Absence 
to  us  is  equally  painful ;  but  if  I  hiid.  either  staid  at 
home,  or  neglected  my  duty  abroad,  would  not  my 
Emaaa  have  blushed  for  met  She  could  never 
have  heard  my  praises,  aAd  how  the  country  looks 
npL  I  am  writing,  my  dear  Elmma,  to  reason  the 
point  with  you ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  see  it  in  its 
tnie  lighL  •  •  •  Kiss  dear  Horatia  lor  me, 
and  teU  her  to  be  a  dutiful  and  good  child,  and  if  she 
isy  that  we  shall  always  love  her.  Yon  may,  if  you 
like,  tell  Mrs.  G.  [Gibson,  the  nurse]  that  I  shall 
«eitainly  settle  a  small  pension  on  her.  It  shall  not 
be  large,  as  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  making. 
her  little  presents ;  and,  my  dearest  Eauna,  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  everyboay  who  has  been  kind  to 
yon,  be  they  servants  or  gentlefolks.  Admiral 
l4itwidge  is  a  good  maa,  and  1  lik^  Mrs.  Lutwidge, 
aad  ahw  always  more,  because  she  is  fond  of  you. 


Neyer  mind  the  ffreat  Bashaw  at  the  Priory.  H« 
be  damned !  If  he  was  single  and  had  a  mind  to 
marry  you,  he  could  onlymiUEe  you  a  Marchioness; 
but  as  he  is  situated,  and  I  situated,  I  can  mak* 
you  a  Duchess,  and  if  it  pleases  God,  that  time  mayr 
arrive.    Amen !    Amen !'  " 

The  ••  Great  Bashaw' '  must  have  been  the  MaiK 
quis  of  Abercom. 

Bat  this  letter  was  eneloeed,  in  another  of  the 
same  date,  openly  addresse^  to  Lady  Hamilton,  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt : 

*•  *  My  dearest  Eroma-^by  the  Canopus,  Admiral 
Campbell,  I  have  received  all  your  truly  kind  and 
aflfectionate  letters,  from  May  2dth  to  July  3d ;  with 
the  exception  of  one,  dated  May  31st,  sent  to  Na* 
pies.  This  is  the  first  communication  I  have  had 
with  England  since  we  sailed.  All  your  letters, 
my  dear  letters,  are  so  entertaining!  and  wlueh 
paint  so  clearly  what  you  are  after,  that  they  give 
me  either  the  greatest  pleasure  or  pain.  It  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  with  you.  I  only  desire^ 
my  dearest  Emma,  that  you  will  always  believe^ 
that  Nelson's  your  own.  Nelson's  Alpha  and, 
Ome^  is  Emma !  I  cannot  alter ;  my  afiection  and 
love  IS  beyond  even  this  world !  nothipg  can  shak^ 
it  but  yourself;  and  that,  I  will  not  allow  myself  U> 
think,  for  a  moment  is  possible.  I  feel  that  you  are 
the  real  friend  of  my  bosom,  and  dearer  to  me  than 
life ;  and,  that  I  am  the  same  to  you.  But,- 1  will 
never  have  P.'s  nor  Q.'8come  near  yon!  No; 
not  the  slice  of  Single  Gloster !  But,  if  I  was  t^ 
go  on,  it  would  argue  that  want  of  confidence  whioh 
would  be  injurious  to  your  honor.  I  rejoice  that 
you  have  had  so  pleasant  a  trip  into  Norfolk ;  and  I 
hope,  one  day,  to  carry  you  there  by  a  nearer  tie  in 
law,  but  not  in  love  and  affection,  than  at  present* 
I  wish  you  would  never  mention  that  person^s  name.' 
It  works  up  your  anger  for  no  useful  purpose.  Her 
good  or  bad  character,  of  me  or  thee,  no  one  caze» 
about.  This  letter  will  find  you  at  dear  Merton ; 
where  we  shall  one  day  meet,  and  be  truly  happy.'  " 

•'  That  person"  was  Lady  Nelson ;  she  was  th» 
••  impediment"  that  he  hoped  ^*  God  Almiffhtj 
might  remove,"  that  he  might  make  either  Mn. 
Thompson,  or  L-«ly  Hamilton,  both  or  either,  his 
••  own  Duchess  of  Bront^."  The  documents  given 
are  certainly  all  yery  curious  as  private  history ;  yel 
it  may  be  doubted  if  so  much  of  them  ought  to  have 
appeared  in  '*  The  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  Nel- 
son." Sir  Nicholas  recapitulates  the  story  from  the 
beginning,  and  palliates  Nelson's  infatuated  attadi- 
ment  as  far  as  is  possible.  Up  to  the  baule  of  the 
Nile  there  was  nothing  decisive  to  object  to ;  bnl 
after  that  the  hero  returned  to  Naples,  and — 

*•  Enthusiastic  as  was  the  reception  of  Nelson  at 
Naples  by  all  classes,  the  rapture  of  his  friendsy 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  exceeded  even  tha 
genera]  joy ;  and  their  interview  on  board  the  Van- 
fuard  can  only  be  understood  by  reading  his  own- 
description  of  it  to  Lady  Nelson.  The  wounded 
hero  became  the  object  of  their  tenderest  solicitude, 
and  the  gratitude  which  their  kindness  excited  in 
his  heart  was  as  permanent  as  it  was  sincere.  At 
this  time  a  correspondence  commenced  between 
Lady  Hamilton  and  Lady  Nelson ;  and  thongh  ru- 
mors of  the  improper  nature  of  his  intimacy  had 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  reached  England, 
and  though  Mr.  Davison  had  written  to  Lord  NeK 
son  in  Dumber,  1798,  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
did  not  return  to  Ennland,  and  said  that  Lady  Nel- 
son  was  '  uneasy  ana  anxious,  which  was  not  tt^ba^ 
wondered  at ;'  that  she  had  declared  that,  unless  hef 
soon  came  home,  she  would  go  to  Naples,  and  tliat 
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he  should  *  excuse  a  woman's  tender  fee]ing8--they 
are  too  acute  to  be  expressed,'  she  wrote  in  her 
ttfual  ealm  and  affectionate  style  to  her  husband  so 
late  as  February  and  March,  1800,  (the  latest  letters 
the  editor  has  seen,)  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1700,  she  expressed  her  surprise  to  Lord  Nelson  that 
lAdy  Hamilton  had  not  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  some  prints  which  she  had  packed  up  for  her 
with  her  own  hands. 

'<  To  Nelson's  personal  giatitude  for  Lady  Ham- 
ilton's kindness,  was  ^d^  a  strong  sense  of  the 
services  which  her  influence  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  especially  with  the  queen,  had,  as  he  supposed, 
enabled  her  to  render  to  the  public,  and  to  which 
he  often  adverted,  especially  in  the  codicil  to  his 
will.  •  •  #  •  •  During  this 
period,  it  was  natural  that  a  £iacinating  woman 
should,  in  the  absence  of  his  own  wife,  have  ob- 
tained gteat  influence  over  a  guest  whose  flmie  she 
pretended  to  adore,  and  to  whom  she  daily  admin- 
istered -the  dangerous  but  grateful  homage  of  flat^ 
tary  and  praise.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  her 
eariy  history,  the  example  of  a  corrupt  court,  and 
the  disparity  of  years  between  herself  and  her  hu»- 
band,  should  have  exposed  their  intimacy  to  suspi- 
cion, or  that  to  her  suggestions  the  admirers  of 
Nelson  should  have  imputed  what  theysaw  reason 
to  condemn  in  his  public  conduct.  With  all  her 
faults,  however,  her  goodness  of  heart  is  undenia- 
Ue.  She  was  the  fiequent  intercessor  with  Nel- 
son for  ofl^ending  sailors ;  and,  in  Avery  vicissitude 
of  her  fortune,  she  manifested  the  warmest  affec- 
tion for  her  mother,  and  showed  the  greatest  kind- 
ness to  a  host  of  discreditable  relations.  *  * 
•  •  •  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  arrived  in  London  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1800,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
instead  of  Lady  Nelson  meeting  her  husband  at 
Yarmouth  on  his  landing,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  seven  months,  during  which  time  he  had 
immortalized  himself,  and  made  her  a  peeress,  her 
reception  of  him  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
been  cold  and  chilling.  They  continued  to  live  to- 
gether, however,  for  two  months,  though,  according 
to  Lord  Nelson*8  own  statement,  not  happily,  but  no 
separation  was  contemplated  ;  and  it  appears,  from 
the  following  important  letter,  with  which  the  edi- 
tor has  been  favored  by  Mr.  Haslewood,  that  when 
it  did  take  place,  it  was  entirely  her  own  act,  and 
that  it  was  wholly  unexpected : — 

**  *  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  13th  April,  1846. 

*< '  Dear  Sir — I  was  no  less  surprised  than  grieved 
when  you  told  me  of  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  Lord 
Nelson  of  his  ovim  motion  withdrew  from  the  society 
of  his  v^fe,  and  took  up  his  residence  altogether 
with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  that  you 
have  never  received  from  any  member  of  his  familj 
an  intimation  to  the  contrary.  His  fiither,  his 
brother.  Dr.  Nel^n,  (afterwards  Earl  Nelson,)  his 
sisterB,  Mrs.  Bolton  and  Mrs.  Matcham,  and  iheir 
husbands,  well  knew  that  the  separation  was  una- 
voidable on  Lord  Nelson's  part ;  and,  as  I  happened 
to  be  present  when  the  unhappy  rupture  took  place, 
I  have  often  talked  over  with  all  of  them,  but  more 
especially  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matcham,  the  particu- 
lars which  I  proceed  to  relate,  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  my  illustrious  friend,  and  in  the  hope 
of  removing  an  erroneous  impression  from  your 
mind. 

"  *  In  the  winter  of  1800, 1801, 1  wasbreakftstmg 
with  Lord  and  Lady  Nelson,  at  their  lod^gs  in 
Ailington  street,  fnd  a  cheerful  conversation  was 


passing  on  indifllerent  subjects,  when  Lord  Nelson 
spoke  of  something  which  had  been  done  or  said, 
by  **  dear  Lady  Hamilton  ;"  upon  which  Lady  Nel- 
son rose  from  her  chair,  and  exclaimed,  with  much 
vehemence,  '*I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  dear  Lady  Ham- 
Oton,  and  am  resolved  that  you  shall  give  up  either 
her  or  me.*'  Lord  Nelson,  with  pei*lect  calmness, 
said — "Take  care,  Fanny,  what  you  say.  I  love 
you  sincerely ;  but  I  cannot  forget  my  obligations 
to  Lady  Hamilton,  or  speak  of  her  otherwise  than 
with  affection  and  admiration."  Without  one  sooth- 
ing word  or  gesture,  but  muttering  something  about 
her  mind  being  nuide  up.  Lady  Nelson  left  the 
room,  and  shortly  after  drove  from  the  house. 
Thev  never  lived  together  afterwards.  1  believe  that 
Lord  Nelson  took  a  forma]  leave  of  her  ladyship  be- 
fore joining  the  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker ;  but 
that,  to  the  day  of  her  husband *s  glorious  death, 
she  never  made  any  apologr  for  her  abrupt  and 
ungentle  conduct  above  related,  or  any  overture 
tovirards  a  reconciliation. 

" '  I  am,  dear  Sur,  your  feithful  servant, 
"  •  W.  Haslewood.' 

**  A  separatkm  unfortunately  ensued,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  invited  Lord  Nelson  to  became  a 
guest  in  his  house  during  the  remainder  of  his  stuy 
in  London.  He  took  his  leave  of  Lady  Nelson  on 
the  13th  of  January,  1801,  the  day  he  left  London 
to  join  the  channel  fteet ;  and  though  his  assurance 
at  parting, '  1  call  God  to  witness  there  is  nothbg  in 
yon  or  your  condnct  I  wish  otherwise,'  and  his  kind 
note  to  her  from  Southampton  on  tlie  same  day,  left 
the  means  of  reconciliation  open,  if,  indeed,  the 
note  was  not  written  with  that  object.  Lady  Nelson 
never  made  the  slightest  effort  to  recover  his 
aflfoctions ;  nor  was  it  until  the  23d  of  April  that 
he  signified  his  determination  to  be  '  left  to  him- 
self.' He  settled  X1800  upon  her,  which  was 
then  half  his  income ;  and  took  care  to  provide  for 
her  by  his  will  in  case  of  his  decease.  His  con- 
duet,  however,  seems  to  have  been  censured  by  his 
female  friends,  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davison  of  the 
28th  of  January,  he  alluded  to  the  coolness  of  Lady 
Spencer,  adding  this  simple  defence  of  himself, 
'  Kither  ss  a  public  or  a  private  man,  I  wish  noth- 
ing undone  that  I  have  done.' 

"  From  this  moment  the  affection  shown  him  by 
£^  William  and  Lady  Hamihon  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  seems  to  have  entirely  surrendered  himself 
to  their  friendship  and  society.  Except  while  he 
vras  in  the  North  Sea,  they  lived  constantly  to- 
gether, either  at  Sir  William^s  house  in  Piccadflly, 
or  at  Merton,  or  when  making  tours,  or  sjort  ex- 
enrsions  into  the  country.  E^ly  in  March,  1801, 
he  invited  them  to  visit  him  on  board  jtbe  St. 
George  in  Torbay ;  but  Sir  William  said  he  was 
too  much  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  sale  of  his 
pietures  ;  and  as  there  was  a  valuable  portrait  of 
Lady  Hamilton  among  th^m.  Lord  Nelson  desired 
Mr.  Davison  to  buy  it,  '  for,'  he  says,  *  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  Sir  William's  selling  his  wife*8 
picture.'  About  September,  1801,  he  purchased 
a  small  house  at  Merton  in  Surrey  :  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  he  should  say  to  Mr.  Davison,  in 
October,  1803,  that  Lady  Hamiltoil  *  bought'  it, 
unless  he  meant  (and  with  which  the  context  seems 
to  agree)  that  the  place  was  sdected  for  him  by  her 


<*  Sir  WUHam  Hamilton  died  on  the  0th  of  Aprfl, 
1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  Lord  Nelson 
immediatidy  removed  to  lodgings  at  No.  19  Pic- 
cadilly,   rading  that  Lady  Hamilton  was  not  soi^ 
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fideatly  prorided  for,  be  settled  jC1200  upon  her; 
aod  though  she  had  a  house  in  darges  street,  she 
made  Merton  her  principal  residence.  These  acts 
would  seem  to  remove  all  probable  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  their  intimacy,  were  it  not  for  the  foi- 
lowing  considerations. ' ' 

Sir  Nicholas  does  not,  we  fear,  make  out  a  good 
ease.  The  latter  years  of  Lady  Hamilton  may 
serve  for  warning,  if  not  for  example : — 

'*  Very  little  remains  to  be  said  of  Lady  Hamilton's 
history  after  Lord  Nelson's  death.  Her  grief  for 
the  event,  if  not  sincere,  was  loud  and  ostentatious ; 
and  it  is  due  to  her  to  give  the  annexed  letter  to 
Dr.  Scott,  dated  on  7th  of  September,  1806,  as 
it  shows  that  her  intimacy  with  Lord  Nelson's  sis- 
ters and  with  the  other  members  of  his  family  still 
subsisted,  and  because  she  speaks  of  the  '  innocen- 
oy'  of  her  intimacy  with  Nelson,  of  his  *  virtuous 
affection'  for  her,  and  of  '  the  love  he  bore  her 
husband :' — 

*'  *  My  dear  friend, — ^I  did  not  get  your  letter  till 
the  other  day  ;  for  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Bolton  to 
visit  an  old  respecuble  aunt  of  my  dear  Nelson's. 
I  shall  be  in  town,  that  is,  at  Merton,  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  I  hope  you  will  come  there  on  Saturday, 
and  pass  Sunday  with  me.  I  want  much  to  see 
vou;  consult  with  you  about  my  affairs.  How 
bard  it  is,  how  cruel  their  treatment  to  me  and 
Horatia.  That  angel's  last  wishes  all  neglected, 
not  to  speak  of  the  fraud  that  was  acted  to  keep 
back  the  codicil ;  but  enough !  when  we  meet  we 
will  speak  about  it.  God  bless  you  for  all  your 
attentions  and  love  you  showed  to  our  virtuous 
Nelson,  and  his  dear  remains ;  but  it  seems  those 
that  truly  loved  him  are  to  be  victims  to  hatred, 
jealousy,  and  spite.  However,  we  have  innocency 
on  our  sides,  and  we  have,  and  had,  what  they  that 
persecute  us  never  had,  that  was  his  unbounded 
love  and  esteem,  his  confidence  and  affection.  I 
know  well  how  he  valued  you,  and  what  he  would 
have  done  for  you  had  he  lived.  You  know  the 
great  and  virtuous  affection  he  had  for  me,  the  love 
h«  bore  my  husband ;  and  if  I  had  any  influence 
over  him,  I  used  it  for  the  good  of  my  country. 
Did  I  ever  keep  him  at  home  ?  Did  I  not  share  in 
his  glory?  Even  this  last  fatal  victory,  it  was  I 
bid  him  go  forth.  Did  he  not  pat  me  on  the  back, 
call  me  brave  Emma,  and  said,  ''  If  there  were 
more  Emmas,  there  would  be  more  Nelsons." 
Does  he  not  in  his  last  moments  do  me  justice, 
and  request  at  the  moment  of  his  glorious  death, 
that  the  king  and  nation  will  do  me  justice? 
And  I  have  got  all  his  letters,  and  near  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  Queen  of  Naples'  letters,  to  show  what 
T  did  for  my  king  and  country ;  and  prettily  I  am 
rewarded.  Psfuiw-^l  am  above  them,  I  despise 
them — for,  Uiank  God,  I  feel  that  having  lived  with 
honor  and  glory,  glory  they  cannot  take  from  roe. 
I  despise  them — my  soul  is  above  them,  and  I  can 
vet  make  some  of  them  tremble,  by  showing  them 
now  he  despised  them ;  for  in  his  letters  to  me  he 
thought  aloud.  Look  at  — ,  oouiting  the  man 
he  despised,  and  neglecting  now  those  whose  feet 
he  used  to  lick.  Dirty,  vile  groveller!  But 
enough  till  we  meet.'  " 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Scott,  Nelson's 
chaplain ;  and  until  Nelscm's  death  it  is  either  very 
remarkable  or  very  easily  explained,  that  all  his 
relations  and  his  professional  friends,  Mr.  Davison 
and  Mr.  Haslewood,  were  devoted  to  his  '*  dear 
Lady  Hamilton."  That  event  produced  great 
change.  By  his  will  he  had  left  her  and  his 
adopted  daughter  haodaomely  provided  for ;  but  in 


a  very  short  time,  about  1807,  we  are  informed  by 
Sir  Nicholas  that, 

'*  Lady  Hamilton's  eStravagance  plunged  her 
into  such  dijfficulties,  that  she  was  obliged  to  seU 
Merton,  and,  after  residing  for  two  years  at  Riek- 
mond,  she  removed  to  lodgings  in  Bond  streets 
There,  however,  slie  soon  became  so  much  involved 
as  to  be  compelled  to  secrete  herself  from  b«r 
creditors,  with  Mrs.  Billington,  at  Fulham ;  and 
from  thence  she  placed  herself  within  the  rules  of 
the  King's  Bench  at  Temple  Place.  She  remained 
there  about  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Calais, 
whero  she  died  in  great  distress,  of  water  on  the 
chest,  partly  induced  by  intemperate  habits,  on  the 
0th  of  January,  1814.  During  her  embarrassments 
her  effects,  and  particularly  her  papers,  became 
scattered  ,  and  great  part  of  the  letters  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Croker  in  1817 ;  but  the  coat  in 
which  Lord  Nelson  fell,  some  pictures  and  other 
valuable  articles  were  assigned  to  her  principal 
creditor,  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Srait)k. 

*'  Miss  Horatia  Nelson  lived  with  Lady  Hamil- 
ton until  her  decease,  and  she  bears  this  satisfiuv 
tory  testimony  to  Lady  Himilton's  conduct  towards 
her  :  '  With  all  Lady  Hamilton's  faults — and  she 
had  many — she  had  many  fine  qualities,  which,  had 
she  been  placed  early  in  better  hands,  and  in  different 
circumstances,  would  have  made  her  a  very  superior 
woman.  It  is  but  justice  on  my  part  to  say  that 
through  all  her  difficulties,  she  invariably ,  till  the 
last  few  months,  expended  on  my  education,  &c., 
the  whole  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  left  me  by 
Lord  Nelson,  and  which  was  left  entirely  at  her 
control.' " 

Nelson  6  adopted  daughter,  whom,  whether  she 
had  any  natural  claim  upon  his  affection  or  not,  he 
believed  his  child,  and  to  whom  he  was  ardently 
and  fondly  attached,  afterwards  lived  with  different 
members  of  his  family,  and  is  long  since  respecta- 
bly married.  Nor  will  any  one  think  the  worse  of 
her  heart  or  understanding  for  doing  the  unhappy 
guardian  of  her  childhood  and  youth  all  the  justice 
m  her  power.  To  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Nel- 
son was  the  dupe  of  the  hoGU9-focu$.  There  seems 
to  have  been  another  child,  an  infant,  *'  Emma ;" 
but  it  conveniently  died  at  nurse  when  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  is  lamented  by  Nelson  without  hav- 
ing been  seen.  Immediatelv  before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Miss  Horatia 
Thompson,  as  to  his  own  and  fondly-beloved  child, 
solemnly  leaving  her  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
relationship,  and  consigning  her  to  the  guardianship 
of  Lady  Hamilton ;  and  in  the  memonwle  codicil  to 
his  will,  both  are  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  On  the ' 
child  he  had  settled  iJ4000,  and  he  gave,  or  meant 
to  give,  her  nurse  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds  a 
a  year.  Very  shortly  before  his  death  we  find 
Nelson  writing  in  the  usual  strain : 

*'  *  Your  resemblance  is  so  deeply  engraved  in 
my  heart,  that  there  it  can  never  be  eflbmd ;  tad, 
who  knows?  some  day,  I  may  have  the  happiness 
of  having  a  living  picture  of  you!'  he  added, 
'  Everything  you  tell  me  about  my  dear  Horatia 
charms  me.  1  think  I  see  her,  hear  her,  and  ad- 
mire her ;  but,  she  is  like  her  dear,  dear  mother.' 
*  *  •  •  >  I  wish  I  could  but  be  at  dear 
Merton,  to  assist  in  makings  the  alterations.  I 
think  I  should  have  persuad^  you  to  have  kept  the 
pike,  and  a  clear  stream ;  and  to  have  put  all  the 
carp,  tench,  and  fish  who  muddy  the  water,  into  the 
pond.  But,  as  y«»u  like :  I  am  content.  Only  take 
caie,  that  my  darling  does  not  h\\  in,  and  get 
drowned.' 
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'<  On  the  17tb  of  September,  1806,  he  says  :— 
"  *•  I  entreat,  my  dear  Emma,  that  you  will  cheer 
op;  aad  we  will  look  forward  to  many,  many 
happy  years ;  and  be  surroanded  by  our  ehildren'a 
ohUdren.  God  Almighty  can,  when  he  pleaaea, 
vemove  the  impediment.  My  heart  and  aoal  ia 
with  you  and  Horatia.' 

"  »  Victory,  October  llth,  1806. 
'*  *  Ah,  by  beloved  Emma,  how  I  enry  Sutton 
goinff  home  ;  his  going  to  Merton  and  seeing  you 
and  Horatia.  I  do  really  feel  that  the  twenty-five 
dajTS  I  was  at  Merton,  was  the  very  happiest  of  my 
life.  Would  to  God  they  were  to  be  passed  over 
again !  But  that  time  will,  1  trust,  soon  come,  and 
many,  many  more  days  added  to  them.  •  •  • 
Kiss  dear  Horatia  a  thousand  times  for  your  faith- 
ful Nblsom  and  Bronte.' 

**  The  next  time  the  child  is  mentioned  is  in  that 
pathetic  letter  addressed  to  her  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1805,  when  the  combined  fleets  were  coming 
out  of  port,  and  which  should  not  bo  separated  from 
th^  other  evidence : 

'' '  Victory,  October  10th,  1805. 
" '  My  dearest  Angel, — ^I  was  made  happy  by, the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  of  September  10th, 
and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  vou  are  so  very  good  a 
ffiH,  and  love  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  who  most 
aeacly  loves  you.  Give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  The 
oonbined  fleets  of  the  enemy  axe  now  reported  to  be 
coming  out  of  Cadiz ;  and  tnerefore  I  answer  your 
letter,  my  dearest  Horatia,  to  mark  to  you  that 
VM  are  ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
be  sure  of  your  prayers  for  my  safety,  conquest, 
and  speedy  return  to  dear  Merlon,  and  our  dearest 
ffood  Lady  Hamilton.  Be  a  good  girl,  mind  what 
Miss  Connor  says  to  you.  Receive,  my  dearest 
Horatia,  the  affectionate  paternal  blessing  of  your 
fatlier, 

*<  *  Nelson  and  Bronte.' 

*^  Li  the  memorable  codicil  to  his  will,  written 
with  his  own  hand  a  few  hours  before  he  fell,  he 
thus  mentioned  her : — 

^<  *  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of  mv  country 
my  adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thompson, 
aid  I  desire  she  will  use  in  future  the  name  of 
Nefeon  only.'  " 

Sir  Nicholas  makes  out  quite  satisfactorily  that 
Miss  Horatia  Thompson  was  not  the  child  of  the 
sdl-maker  of  the  Elephant,  as  was  imagined  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy ;  and  with  us  Lady  Hamilton's 
*^  express  and  repeated  declarations"  go  for  very 
little.  Having  so  long  said  that  the  child  was 
Nelson's,  how  was  ahe  to  unsay  it!  And  an 
orphan  child  of  Nelson's  was  something— a  found- 
fiag,  a  mysterious  or  an  adopted  babe,  nothing. 
The  mystery  is  so  very  palpable  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  dispelling.  Nelson,  with  the  fond  credulity 
of  a  kind  and  trusting  heart,  believed  the  story 
which  Lady  Hamilton  told  him ;  but  how  or  where 
she  obtained  the  infant  ia  the  only  thing  requiring 
explanation.  It  was  place4  at  nurse,  as  we  have 
seen,  an  infant  about  a  week  old,  in  the  early  part 
of  1801 ;  and  Nelson  must  have  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  bom  in  October,  1800.  We  wished, 
at  onoe,  to  dismiss  this  perplexing  and  discreditable 
story,  that  nothing  might  mar  the  satisfoction  with 
which  every  patnotie  mind  must  contemplate  the 
Bnal  scenes  ot  a  life  heroic  in  its  progress,  and  tri- 
■Bphaot  in  its  close. 

The  escape  of  the  French  fleet,  through  the  erro- 
neous information  of  General  Breieton,  long  rankled 
m  Neboa's  mmd.    He  bad  been  baffled,  and  had 


watched  and  followed,  and  still  been  unaMe  to 
encounter  the  enemy  he  was  confident  of  beating ; 
while  Sir  Robert  Calder  had  been  more  fortunate. 

In  August,  1805,  he  joined  Admiral  Corawallis. 
off  Ushant,  and  immediately  returned  to  England 
in  the  Victory ;  and,  on  the  18th,  was  able  to  writs 
to  Spithead,  to  Mr.  Davison. 

**  xott  will  have  felt,  I  am  sure,  for  all  my  ill- 
luck,  or  rather  d — n  General  Brereton.  As  I  shall 
see  you  very  soon,  1  will  only  say  that  I  am  as 
ever,  my  dear  Davison." 

He  went  immediately  to  Merton,  where  he  had 
not  long  been  when  information  that  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  put  into  Cadiz,  made 
him  post  off  to  the  admiralty,  when  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  resume  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet.  While  arrangements  were 
making,  in  all  haste,  fur  his  departuie,  the  natural 
kindness  of  his  disposition  was  displayed  in  applica> 
tions  to  persons  in  power  for  nis  relatives  and 
proiegh ;  and  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of 
his  blind  sister-in-law,  the  widow  of  his  brotheri 
Maurice.  He  was  ever  kind-hearted,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  stem  justice  of  the  puritans'  self- 
denying  ordinance.  On  the  13th  of  September  he 
quitted  Merton,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Horatia,  and, 
as  it  proved,  forever.  This  extract  from  his  pri- 
vate diary  unfolds  his  feelings : 

**  At  half-past  ten,  drove  from  dear,  dear,  Mer- 
ton, where  I  left  all  which  I  hold  dear  in  this  world, 
to  go  to  serve  my  king  and  country.  May  the 
Great  God  whom  I  adore  enable  me  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  my  country ;  and  if  it  is  His  good 
pleasure  that  I  should  return,  my  thanks  will  nevei 
cease  being  oflfered  up  to  the  Throne  of  his  Mercy. 
If  it  is  His  good  providence  to  cut  short  my  days 
upon  earth,  I  bow  with  the  greatest  submission, 
relying  that  he  will  protect  those  so  dear  to  me, 
that  I  may  leave  behind.  His  will  be  done: 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 

Nelson  was  accompanied  to  Portsmouth  by  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Rose.  His  reception  from  the 
people  was  enthusiastic. 

**  A  crowd  collected  in  his  train,  pressing  fot- 
watd  to  obtain  a  sight  of  his  face :  many  were  in 
tears  and  many  knelt  down  before  him,  and  blessed 
him  as  he  passed :  touched  with  their  enthusiasm, 
he  exclauned, '  I  had  their  huzzas  before — ^I  hsTo 
their  hearts  now.' " 

Another  farewell  was  taken  of  Lady  Hamilton. 

** '  I  sent,  my  own  dearest  Emma,  a  letter  for  you, 
last  night,  in  a  Torbay  Boat,  and  gave  the  man  a 
guinea  to  put  it  in  the  rost-Offico.  We  have  had  a 
nasty  blowing  night,  and  it  looks  very  dirty.  I  am 
now  signalizing  the  Ships  at  Plymouth  to  join  me  ; 
but  I  rather  doubt  their  ability  to  get  to  sea. 
However,  I  have  got  clear  of  rortland,  and  havo 
Cawsand  Bay  and  Torbay  under  the  lee.  I  entreat, 
my  dear  Emma,  that  you  will  cheer  up ;  and  we 
will  look  forward  to  many,  many  happy  years,  and 
be  surrounded  by  our  children's  children.  God 
Almigh^  can,  when  he  pleases,  remove  the  impedi- 
ment. My  heart  and  soul  is  with  you  and  Hora- 
tia.* •  •  •  •  *God  bless  you,  my  own  Emma ! 
I  am  giving  my  letters  to  Blackwood,  to  put  on 
board  the  first  vessel  he  meets  going  to  England  cr 
Ireland.  Once  mote,  heavens  bless  you !  Ever, 
forever,  your  ,, ,  Nelson  and  Brontk.'  " 

The  ofScers  of  his  squadron  were  as  enthusiasti* 
as  the  crowd  at  Portsmouth,  and  he  proudly  telle, 

*  **  I  believe  my  arrival  was  most  welcome,  not 
onljr  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  but  also  to  ererf 
iodiTidual  in  it;  and,  when  I  came  to  explain  la. 
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the  '*  Nehon  /oucA,"  it  was  like  an  electric 
abock.  Some  shed  tean ;  all  ^proved— ^*'  It  was 
new — it  was  siagular — ^it  was  simple !"  ;  and,  from 
admirals  downwards,  it  was  repaUed— ^'  It  must 
SQOceed,  if  ever  tbey  will^allow  us  to  get  at  them ! 
Ton  are,  my  lord,  sorronnded  by  friea£  whom  you 
inspire  with  confidence.  '  Some  nuiy  be  Jndases ; 
bat  the  majority  are  certainly  much  pleased  with 
my  commanding  them.'  •  •  •  Writing  to  Mr. 
Darison,  he  said,  *  Day  by  day,  my  dear  friend,  I 
am  expecting  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea — every  day, 
hour,  and  moment ;  and  you  may  rely  that  if  it  is 
within  the  power  of  man  to  get  at  them,  that  it 
shall  be  done ;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  my  brethren 
look  to  that  day  as  the  finish  of  our  laborious  cruise. 
The  event  no  map  can  say  exactly ;  but  I  must 
think,  or  render  great  injustice  to  those  under  me, 
that,  let  the  battle  be  when  it  may,  it  will  never 
have  been  surpassed.  My  shattered  frame,  if  I 
survive  that  day,  will  require  rest,  and  that  is  all  I 
ask  for.  If  I  fall  on  such  a  glorious  occasion,  it 
shall  be  my  pride  to  take  care  that  my  friends  shall 
not  blush  for  me.  These  things  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  and  his  will  be  done ! 
I  have  got  some  trifle,  thank  God,  to  leave  to  those 
I  .hold  most  dear,  and  1  have  taken  cate  not  to 
neglect  it.' " 

Though  Lord  Nelson,  from  temperament,  was  a 
man  of  fancies  and  presentiments,  ever  complaining 
•f  his  feeble  health,  and  anticipating^  earlv  death, 
his  ^'  shattered  frame,"  all  that  remmned  ot  it,  was, 
by  the  testimony  of  his  physician,  ailer  the  hour  of 
las  death,  found  remarkably  sound  and  healthy. 
His  life  had  been  regular  and  temperate.  He  took 
a  great  deal  of  exercise,  rose  very  early,  and  lived 
for  six  or  seven  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  the 
open  air. 

Nelson  had  not  joined  the  fleet  and  watched 
above  a  month  when  the  hour  came.  On  the  19th 
October,  it  was  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  enemy's  fleet  had  put  to  sea ;  and,  having  made 
the  proper  arrangements  for  the  expected  battle, 
and  for  his  own  anticipated  death,  he  wrote  his  last 
two  letters,  one  to  the  object  of  his  infatuated  pas- 
sion, and  another  to  his  supposed  child,  which  were 
found  in  his  desk  after  his  death,  and  brought  to 
England.  It  must  be  with  a  mixture  of  tenderest 
pity  and  burning  indignation  that  the  first  of  Uiese 
letters  will  be  perused,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
very  few  years  had  elapsed  before  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  sold  it,  with  many  other 
efl!usions  of  the  same  fond,  credulous,  warm,  and 
confiding  heart,  to  a  London  publisher.  It  had  been 
less  treacherous  and  base  to  have  sold  the  remains 
of  the  writer  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection.  Nor 
can  the  Nelson  family  be  cleared  of  all  blame  ;  for, 
worthless  and  heartless  as  Lady  Hamilton  was,  she 
most,  in  all  probability,  have  tried  to  make  terms 
with  them,  *' her  dear  friends,"  correspondents, 
and  intimates  as  long  as  Nelson  lived — before  going 
to  the  booksellers.    The  letter  runs  thus : — 

'' '  My  dearest  beloved  Emma,  the  dear  fiiend  of 
my  bosom.  The  signal  has  been  made  that  the 
enemy's  combined  fleet  are  coming  out  of  port. 
We  have  very  little  wind,  so  that  I  have  no  hopes 
of  seeing  them  before  to-morrow.  May  the  Uod 
ef  battles  crown  my  endeavors  with  success ;  at  all 
events,  I  will  take  care  that  my  name  shall  ever  be 
most  dear  to  you  and  Horatia,  both  of  whom  I  love 
as  much  as  my  own  life.  And  as  my  last  writing 
before  the  battle  will  be  to  yon,  so  I  hope  in  God 
that'I shall  live  to  finish  my  letter  afier  the  battle. 
Bfay  Heaven  Ueas  you  piays  yonr 

*'  <  IfsMOH  Ann  Bngif7K.' " 


We  must  give  Lady  Hamilton  the  benefit  of  Sir 
Nicholas'  pleading  in  her  behalf;  and  truly  it 
does  not  amount  to  much.  He  remaiks— "  TIm 
iptimacy  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton 
was  perfectly  well  laiown  to,  and  entirely  aporoved 
of  by,  her  husband,  who  was  a  man  of  consioerable 
talent  and  high  character,  and  very  unlikely  to  eon- 
nive  at  his  own  dishonor.  The  friendship  betyreen 
Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  as 
strong  as  that  between  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Ham- 
ilton. He  was  constantly  mentioned  in  their  leK 
ters,  and  always  with  respect  and  kindness.  In  a 
letter  firom  Lady  Hamilton  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  Dr. 
Nelson's  wife,  afler  speaking  in  the  roost  exagger- 
ated terms  of  her  grief  for  Nelson's  departure,  she 
says — ''  God  only  knows  what  it  is  to  part  with  such 
a  friend,  such  a  one !  We  were  truly  called  the 
Tria  junda  in  iino-— for  Sir  William,  he,  and  I, 
have  but  one  heart  in  three  bodies.'  "  Sir  Nicho- 
las draws  other  inferences  &vorable  to  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, from  Nelson's  relations,  brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  and  nieces,  corresponding  vrith  her,  and  viBiting 
and  residing  in  her  house,  and  from  Nelson  describ- 
ing her  as  "  a  virtuous  and  religious  character," 
holding  her  up  as  an  example  to  his  family,  intend- 
ing to  make  her  his  wife,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is 
idle  to  go  further  with  what  only  establishea  the 
&ct,  that  Nelson's  editor  does  not  perfectly  com- 
prehend Nelson's  character. 

On  the  90th  October,  1805,  the  signal  for  bearing 
down  upon  the  enemy  had  been  made.  Nelson 
and  the  British  fleet  were  in  full  sail.  He  had 
ascended,  in  full  uniform,  and  wearing  all  his 
orders,  to  the  poop,  to  have  a  view  of  the  twO 
lines  formed  by  the  British  fleet,  and 

"  While  there,  gave  particular  directions  for  tak- 
ing down  from  his  o||bin  the  diflbrent  fixtures,  and 
for  being  very  careful  in  removing  the  portrait  of 
Ladv  Hamilton.  '  Take  care  of  my  guardian  an- 
gel, said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  persons  10 
be  employed  in  this  business.  Immediately  alWr 
this,  he  quitted  the  poop,  and  retired  to  his  cabin 
for  a  few  minutes." 

Here  he  wrote  the  memorable  prayer,  which  is 
more  in  aocordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
warriors  and  conqnerars,  than  with  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  added  the  codicil  to  his  wiU, 
which  has  been  mentioned  above. 

It  would  be  idle  to  detail  the  complicated  events 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  England's  naval  viotiK 
ries.  It  is  enough  to  state,  that  the  editor  has 
amply  fulfilled  his  duty  by  selecting,  from  an  end^ 
less  variety  of  lyiurees,  the  details  of  the  battle  and 
of  Nelson's  dying  hours.  He  has  given,  in  fell, 
Dr.  Beatty's  most  interesting  narmtive  ;  the  letton 
of  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  fleet,  the  logs 
of  the  several  ships,  and  the  diflferent  accounts  of 
the  battle  written  by  subseouent  naval  historisos ; 
with  the  ofiScial  accounts  and  newspaper  statements, 
published  in  France  and  Spain.  It  is  not  surpri^ 
ing  that,  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  day 
of  Trafalgar,  the  narratives  of  eye-witnesses  tlw 
most  trustworthy  should  vary,  or  even  contradict 
each  other  in  important  particulars.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  tlie  private  letters  is  that  of 
Captain  Blackwood,  to  whom  Nelson  had  been  a 
warm  friend,  addressed  to  his  wife  on  the  second 
day  afier  the  battle.  It  is,  however,  from  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Beatty's  nsrmtive  that 
we  now  glean  onr  account  of  the  bitter  **  fruits  of 
a  victory."  It  was  from  the  enemy's  ship  the 
Redoubtable  that  Lord  Nelson  leeeived  his  death 
wound. 
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'*  About  fifteen  minates  past  one  o'clock,  which 
was  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  he  was  walking 
the  middle  of  the  quartei^eck  with  Captain  Hardy, 
and  in  the  act  of  turning  near  the  hatchway  with  his 
face  towards  the  stern  of  the  Victory,  when  the  iatal 
ball  was  fired  from  the  enemy's  mixen-top ;  which, 
from  tlie  situation  of  the  two  ships,  (lying  on 
board  of  each  other,)  was  brought  just  abaft,  and 
rather  below,  the  Victory^s  main-yard,  and  of  course 
not  more  than  fifteen  yards  distant  from  tl^t  nart 
of  the  deck  where  his  lordship  stood.  The  ball 
struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  pene- 
trated his  chest.  He  fell  with  his  face  on  the  deck. 
Captain  Hardy,  who  was  on  his  right,  (the  side  fai^ 
thest  from  the  enemy,)  and  advanced  some  steps 
before  his  lordship,  on  turning  round,  saw  the  ser- 
jeant-major  (Seeker)  of  marines  with  two  seamen 
raising  him  from  the  deck ;  where  he  had  fallen  on 
the  same  spot  on  which,  a  little  before,  his  secre- 
tary had  breathed  his  last,  with  whose  blood  his  lord- 
ship's clothes  were  much  soiled.  Captain  Hardy 
expremed  a  hope  that  he  was  not  severely  wounded ; 
to  which  the  gallant  chief  replied:  'They  hare 
done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy.' — '  I  hope  not,'  an- 
swered Captain  Hardy.  'Yes,'  replied  his  lord- 
ship, '  my  backbone  is  shot  through.' 

"  Captain  Hardy  ordered  the  seamen  to  carry  the 
admiral  to  the  cockpit.    •    •    • 

"  Several  wounded  officers,  and  about  forty  men, 
were  likewise  carried  to  the  sfirgeon  for  assistance 
just  at  this  time;  and  some  oUiers  had  breathed 
their  last  during  their  convevance  below.  Among 
the  latter  were  Lieutenant  William  Andrew  Ram, 
and  Mr.  Whipple,  captain's  clerk.  The  surgeon 
had  just  ezammed  these  two  officers,  and  found  that 
they  were  dead,  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
several  of  the  wounded  eallin?  to  him,  *  Mr.  Beatty, 
Lord  Nelson  is  here;  Mr.  Beatty,  the  admiral  is 
woanded.'  The  surgeon  now,  on  looking  round, 
saw  the  handkerchief  fall  from  his  lordship's  face ; 
when  the  stars  on  his  coat,  which  also  had  been  oov- 
ored  by  it,  appeared.  Mr.  Burke,  the  purser,  and 
the  surgeon,  ran  immediately  to  the  assistance  of 
his  lordship,  and  took  him  from  the  arms  of  the 
seamen  who  had  carried  him  below.  In  conveying 
him  to  one  of  the  midshipmen's  berths,  they  stum- 
bled, but  recovered  themselves  without  falling. 
Lord  Nelson  then  inquired  who  were  supporting 
him;  and  when  the  surgeon  informed  him,  his 
lordship  replied,  '  Ah,  Mr.  Beatty !  you  can  do 
notliing  for  me.  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live ; 
my  baokis  shot  through.'  The  surgeon  said  *  he 
hoped  the  wound  was  not  so  dangerous  as.  his  lord- 
ship imaflfined,  and  that  he  might  still  survive  long 
to  enjoy  his  glorious  victory.'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott, 
who  had  been  absent  in  another  part  of  the  cockpit 
administering  lemonade  to  the  wounded,  now  came 
instantly  to  his  lordship;  and  in  his  anguish  of 
grief  wrung  his  hands,  and  said ;  '  Alas,  Beatty, 
bow  prophetic  you  were!'  alluding  to  the  appre- 
hensions expressed  by  the  surgeon  for  his  lord- 
ship's safety  previous  to  the  battle. 

'*  His  lordship  was  laid  upon  a  bed,  stripped  of 
his  clothes,  and  covered  with  a  sheet.  While  this 
was  effecting,  he  said  to  Dr.  Scott,  <  Doctor,  I  told 
you  so.  Doctor,  I  am  gone;'  and  after  a  short 
pause  he  added  in  a  low  voice, '  I  have  to  leave 
Lady  Hamilton,  and  my  adopted  daughter  Horatia, 
as  a  legacy  to  my  country.'  The  surgeon  then 
examined  the  wound,  assuring  his  Jordship  that  he 
would  not  put  him  to  much  pain  in  endeavoring  to 
discover  the  course  of  the  ball ;  which  he  soon  fbund 
had  penetrated  deep  into  the  chest,  and  had  prob- 


)  ably  lodged  in  the  spine.  This  being  expiuned  to 
his  lordship,  he  replied,  *  he  was  confident  his  back 
was  shot  through.'  The  back  was  then  examined 
externally,  but  without  any  injury  being  perceived  ; 
on  which  his  loidship  was  requested  by  the  sui^ 
geon  to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  his  sensa- 
tions. He  replied,  that  '  he  felt  a  gush  of  blood 
every  minute  within  hitf  breast :  that  he  had  no 
feeling  in  the  lower  part  of  his  body  :  and  that  his 
breathing  was  difficult,  and  attended  with  very 
severe  pain  about  that  part  of  the  spine  where  he 
was  confident  that  the  ball  had  struck ;  for,'  said 
he, '  I  felt  it  break  ray  back.'  These  symptoms, 
but  more  particularly  the  gush  of  blood  which  his 
lordship  complained  of,  together  with  the  state  of 
his  pulse,  indicated  to  the  surgeon  the  hopeless 
situation  of  the  case  ;  but  till  after  the  vkstory  was ' 
ascertained  and  announced  to  his  lordship,  the  tnie 
nature  of  his  wound  was  concealed  by  the  surgeon 
from  all  on  board  except  only  Captain  Hardy,  Doe- 
tor  Scott,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Westembur^,  the  assistant  surgeons. 

"The  Victory's  crew  cheered  whenever  they 
observed  an  enemy's  ship  surrender.  On  one  of 
these  occasions.  Lord  Nelson  anxiously  inquired 
what  was  the  cause  of  it ;  when  Lieutenant  Pasco, 
who  lay  wounded  at  some  distance  from  his  lord- 
ship, raised  himself  up,  and  told  him  that  another 
ship  had  struck  ;  which  appeared  to  give  him  much 
satisfiiction.  He  now  felt  an  ardent  thirst ;  and  fre- 
quently called  for  drink,  and  to  be  fanned  with 
paper,  making  use  of  these  words :  'fan,  fan,'  and 
'  drink,  drink.'  This  he  continued  to  repeat,  when 
he  wished  for  drink  or  the  refreshment  of  cool  air, 
till  a  very  few  minutes  before  he  expired.  Lemon- 
ade, and  wine  and  water,  were  ^iven  to  him  occa- 
sionally. He  evinced  great  solicitude  for  the  event 
of  the  battle,  and  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  friend, 
Captain  Haidy.    •    •    • 

"An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed,  from  the  time 
of  his  lordship's  being  wounded,  before  Captain 
Hardy's  first  subsequent  interview  with  him ;  the 
particulars  of  which  are  nearly  as  follow.  They 
shook  hands  aflTectionately,  and  Lord  Nelson  said  : 
'  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the  battle  ?  How  goes 
the  day  with  us  1 ' — *  Very  well,  my  lord,'  replied 
Captain  Hardy  :  '  we  have  got  twelve  or  fourteen 
of  the  enemy's  ships  m  our  possession  ;  but  five  of 
their  van  have  tacked,  and  show  an  intention  of 
bearing  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have  therefore 
called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round  us,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drubbing.' — '  I 
hope,' said  his  lordship, '  none  of  our  ships  have 
struck.  Hardy.'—'  No,  my  lord,'  replied  Captain 
Hardy  ;  '  there  is  no  fear  of  Uiat.'  Lord  Nelson 
then  said  ;  '  I  am  a  dead  man.  Hardy.  I  am  going 
fast ;  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer 
to  me.  Pray  let  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton  have  my 
haur,  and  all  other  thin^  belonging  to  me.'  Mr. 
Burke  was  about  to  withdraw  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  conversation  ;  but  his  lordship,  perceiv- 
ing his  intention,  desired  he  would  remain.  Cap- 
tain Hardy  observed,  that  '  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty 
could  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.' — '  Oh  ! 
no,'  answered  his  lordship  ;  *  it  is  impossible.  My 
back  is  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so.* 
Captain  Haidy  then  returned  on  deck,  and  at  part- 
ing shook  hands  again  with  his  revered  friend  and 
commander. 

"  His  lordship  now  requested  the  surgeon,  who 
had  been  previously  absent  a  short  time  attending 
Mr.  Rivers,  to  return  to  the  wounded,  and  give  his 
to  such  of  them  as  he  omdd  be  osefal 
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to  ;  '  for,'  said  he,  <  vou  cao  do  nothing  for  me.' 
The  surgeon  assured  hioi  that  the  assistant  sur- 
geons were  doing  everything  that  could  he  effected 
ror  those  unfortunate  men ;  but  on  his  lordship's 
several  times  repeating  his  injunctions  to  that  pur- 
pose, he  left  him,  surrounded  by  Doctor  Scott,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  two  of  his  lordship's  domestics." 

'*  Clarke  and  M'Arthur  state,  in  addition  to  these 
particulars  of  Lord  Nelson's  death,  that  '  A  woun- 
ded seaman  was  lying  near  him  on  a  pallet  waiting 
for  amputation,  and,  in  the  bustle  that  prevailed, 
was  hurt  by  some  person  paasinff  by :  Nelson, 
weak  as  he  was,  indignantly  turned  his  head,  and, 
with  his  usual  authority,  reprimanded  the  man  for 
not  having  more  humanity.'  And  James  says, 
that  *  When  the  Victory  opened  her  larboard  guns 
on  Dumanoir*s  squadron,  the  concussion  of  the 
firing  so  affected  Lord  Nelson,  that  apostrophizing 
his  ship  he  called  oOt,  *  Oh !  Victory,  Victory,  how 
you  distract  my  poor  brain  !'  Then  adding,  aAer 
a  short  pause,  *  How  dear  is  life  to  all  men  !'  " 

Shortly  afterward,  he  said  to  the  surgeon,  *^You 
know  I  am  gone. "  << 

"Drink  was  recommended  liberally,  and  Dr. 
Soott  and  Mr.  Burke  fanned  him  with  paper.  He 
often  exclaimed, '  God  be  praised,  I  have  done  my 
duty ;'  and  upon  the  surgeon's  inquiring  whether 
his  pain  was  still  very  great  he  declared, '  it  contin- 
ued so  very  severe,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead. 
Yet,'  said  he  in  a  lower  voice, '  one  would  like  to 
live  a  little  longer,  too ;'  and  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  he  added  in  the  same  tone,  *  What  would 
become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton,  if  she  knew  my 
situation  V  *  •  •  Captain  Hardy  now  came  to 
the  cockpit  to  see  his  lordship  a  second  time,  which 
was  after  an  interval  of  about  fifty  minutes  ftom  the 
contlusion  of  his  first  visit.  Before  he  quitted  the 
deck,  he  sent  Lieutenant  Hills  to  acquaint  Admiral 
CoUinrwood  with  the  lamentable  circumstance  of 
Lord  Nelson's  being  wounded. — Lord  Nelson  and 
Captain  Hardy  shook  hands  again  :  and  while  the 
captain  retained  his  lordship's  hand,  he  congratu- 
lated him,  even  in  the  arms  of  death,  on  his  bril- 
liant victory  ;  *  which,'  said  he,  *  was  complete ; 
though  he  did  not  know  how  many  of  the  enemy 
were  captured,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive 
every  ship  distinctly.  He  was  certain,  however,  of 
,  fourteen  or  fiftisen  having  surrendered.'  His  lord- 
ship answered,  *  That  is  well,  but  I  bargained  for 
twenty;'  and  then  emphatically  exclaimed,  *  An- 
chor,  Hardy,  anchor ! '  To  this  the  captain  replied : 
'I  suppose,  my  lord.  Admiral  ColUngwood  will 
now  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  af^rs.' — 
'  Not  whUe  1  live,  I  hope,  Hardy ! '  cried  the  dying 
chief;  and  at  that  moment  endeavored  ineffectually 
to  raise  himself  from  the  bed.  *  No,'  added  he  ; 
*  do  you  anchor,  Hardy.'  Captain  Hardy  then  said : 
'  Shall  we  make  the  signal,  sir  1 ' — *  Tes,'  an- 
swered his  lordship,  *  for  if  I  live,  I  '11  anchor.'  The 
energetic  manner  in  which  he  uttered  these  his  last 
ordeis  to  Captain  Hardy,  accompanied  wiUi  his 
efforts  to  raise  himself,  evinced  his  determination 
never  to  resign  the  command  while  he  retained  the 
exercise  of  his  transcendent  faculties,  and  that  he 
expected  Captain  Hardy  still  to  carry  into  effect  the 
suggestions  of  his  exalted  mind  ;  a  sense  of  his 
duty  overcoming  the  pains  of  death.  He  then  told 
Captain  Hardy,  *  he  felt  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
should  be  no  more ;'  adding  in  a  low  tone, '  Don't 
throw  me  overboard,  Hardy.'  The  captain  an- 
swered :  '  Oh !  no,  oertainlv  not.'— >  Then,'  replied 
his  loidship, '  yon  know  what  to  do  :  and,'  contin- 
ued he,  *  take  csis  of  niy  dear  Ladv  Hamilton, 
Qody;  take  Mvs  of  poor  Lady  HsmihoB.'  *  *  * 
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'  Lord  Nelson  desired  his  steward  to  turn  him 
upon  his  right  side ;  which  being  effected,  his  lord- 
ship said :  *  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck,  for  I 
shall  soon  be  gone.'  He  afterwards  became  very 
low ;  his  breathing  was  oppressed,  and  his  voice 
faint.  He  said  to  Doctor  Soott,  *  Doctor,  I  h&vs 
not  been  a  great  sinner ;'  and  after  a  short  pause, 
'  Remember,  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my 
daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  to  my  country  :  andt' 
added  he, '  never  forget  Horatia.'  JSk  thirst  now 
increased  ;  and  he  called  for  *  drink,  drink,'  *  fan, 
fan,'  and  *  rub,  rub,'  addressing  himself  in  the  Issl 
case  to  Doctor  Scott,  who  had  been  rubbing  his 
'lordship's  breast  with  liis  hand,  from  which  ho 
found  some  relief.  •  ♦  •  • 

"  His  Lordship  became  speechless  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  Captain  Haray  left  him.  Dr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  all  along  sustained  the 
bed  under  his  shoulders,  (which  raised  him  in  neariy 
a  semi-recumbent  posture,  the  only  one  that  was 
supportable  to  him,)  forbore  to  disturb  him  by 
speaking  to  him;  and  when  he  had  remained 
speechless  about  &ve  minutes,  his  lordship's  stew* 
aid  went  to  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  a  short 
time  occupied  with  the  wounded  in  another  part  of 
the  cockpit,  and  stated  his  apprehensions  uat  his 
lordship  was  dyinff .  The  surgeon  immediately  ie» 
paired  to  him,  ana  found  him  on  the  verge  of  disso* 
lution.  He  knelt  down  by  his  side,  and  took  up 
his  hand ;  which  was  cold,  and  the  pulse  gone  (rom 
the  wrist.  On  the  surgeon's  feeling  his  forelwad, 
which  was  likewise  cold,  his  lordship  opened  his 
eyes,  looked  up,  and  shut  them  again.  The  sur> 
geon  again  1^  him,  and  returned  to  the  wounded 
who  required  his  assistance  ,*  but  was  not  absent 
five  minutes  before  the  steward  announced  to  him 
that  *  he  believed  his  lordship  had  expired.'  The 
surgeon  returned,  and  found  that  the  report  was  but 
too  well  founded :  his  lordship  had  breathed  his  last, 
at  thirty  minutes  past  four  o'clock ;  at  which  period 
Doctor  Soott  was  in  the  act  of  rubbing  his  lordship's 
breast,  and  Mr.  Burke  supporting  the  bed  under  nis 
shoulders." 

England  had  lost  the  greatest  of  her  naval  com* 
manders,  and  the  only  one  of  the  number  in  whom 
were  united  the  bold,  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  north* 
em  sea-kin^,  with  the  oonsumnuite  skill  of  the 
modem  tactician. 

The  work  concludes  with  copious  Addenda,  cos* 
sisting  of  original  letters  of  Nelson,  received  from 
many  quarters  during  its  progress  through  the 
press;  so  that,  in  all,  about  three  thousand  &w^ 
hundred  of  the  letters  of  Nelson,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  comparatively  a  few,  had  not  before 
seen  the  light,  have  been  given  to  the  public.  Sir 
Nicholas  congratulates  himself  on  his  "^lan  of 
making  Nelson  himself  tell  his  own  history  in  his 
daily  correspondence ;  and  asks  **  if  this  does  not 
redound  more  to  the  honor  of  Nelson's  heart,  and 
show  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
private  character,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  all 
the  eulogies  ever  composed  on  his  merits ;  reflectp 
ing  lustre  even  upon  his  matchless  virtues." 
Whatever  the  true  response  may  strictly  be,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  few  characters,  very  few 
human  hearts  so  nakedly  expoeed,  would,  we  fear, 
better  endure  rigid  scrutiny.  Even  for  what  most 
be  reckoned  the  worst  of  Nelson's  errors,  the  most 
pitiable  of  his  weaknesses,  the  apologjr  beautifully 
urged  by  Fox  for  Charles  H.— who,  m  his  dying 
hours,  redeemed  sooae  of  his  worst  vices  by  the 
tender  snxiety  which  he  showed  for  the  welfare  of 
his  piofligste  oiistraes^inay  be  pleaded  ibr  NelsMU 
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AN  mPOBTATION. 


AN    IMPORTATION. 


Ws  kaTe  just  reeeived  a  somewhat  unexpected 
pieeent  from  the  United  States — a  reprint  of  the 
tint  part  of  '^Chajcbers'  Information  for  thr 
People,"  parporting  to  be  pubU^ed  by  C.  B.  Zei- 
ber  d&  Co.,  Philaddphia.  Over  the  re-publication 
of  this  work  in  America  we  of  course  have  no  con- 
tiol,  nor  shall  we  reap  any  advantage  from  it,  if 
Mceessfol.    This,  however,  is  not  the  point. 

The  ori^ai  edition  of  the  Information  for  the. 
People,  published  by  us  in  Eldinburgh,  was  issued 
•t  19s.  9d.;  the  imitative  edition,  now  issued  in 
Philadelphia,  we  observe  b  to  cost  18s.  9d.;  being 
an  addition  of  6s.  to  the  price,  or  an  advance  of  30 
per  cent.,  without  the  slightest  countervailing  ad- 
vaitage  as  to  paper  and  pnnt.  Were  we  permitted 
to  land  our  goods  in  the  United  States  free  of  the 
«a8tom*house  duty,  which  is  30  per  cent.,  we  should 
he  eivUiled  to  sell  the  book  in  question  at  precisely 
the  same  price  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia  as 
we  charge  it  in  London — ^the  cost  of  transit  across 
the  Atlantic  being  too  small  on  large  quantities  to 
make  any  difference  worth  speaking  of.  This  cus- 
tom-house duty  on  books  the  Americans  levy  on  the 
plea  of  protecting  native  industry ;  and  tiie  duty 
«ii  lo%-prioed  books  such  as  ours,  has  the  effect 
pretty  nearly  of  an  entire  prohibition ;  the  trade  is 
•0  hampered  that  it  is  not  worth  carrying  it  on. 
What  is,  practically,  the  consequence !  The  Amer- 
iean  publishers,  having  no  fear  of  competition  before 
thflir  eyes,  lay  30  per  cent,  on  our  productions.  In 
•UprobabilitT  90,000  copies  of  the  Information  for  the 
People  will  be  sold  in  the  States ;  and  thus  80,000 
petsoos  will  each  have  to  pay  6s.  more  for  a  copy 
of  that  work  than  they  need  have  done  had  we  been 
Mflbred  to  supply  them.  Or,  to  put  the  proposition 
IB  another  shape  ;  the  country  at  large  wul  be  called 
on  to  contribute  JC6000  in  order  to  support  Messrs. 
Zeiber  and  Company's  monopoly.  This  iTOOOO 
flMy  be  a  very  good  thing  for  these  publishers,  but 
u  there  any  imperative  necessity  tor  taxing  the 
whole  nation  for  their  special  advantage !  Would 
the  nation  not  be  better  off  if  each  of  the  90,000 
peiaons  so  taxed  was  to  keep  his  6s.  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  for  other  things-— necessaries  or  luxuries — 
which  he  might  require  ? 

Another  equally  instructive  example  may  be 
taken.  The  Americans  have  for  years  repnnted 
the  present  Journal  for  circulation  in  the  united 
States ;  the  charge  made  for  each  copy  being  equal 
to  twopence-halfpenny,  or  a  penny  more  than  the 
pfioe  of  the  original.  The  impression,  we  are  told, 
is  6000  copies,  and  therefore  purchasers  may  be 
•aid  to  be  mulcted  of  6000  pence,  or  £20  weekly, 
OMrely  to  support  the  establishment  of  a  New  York 
printer 

In  these  smaTl  afiairs  we  have  a  fine  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  protective  duties  usually  oper- 
ate—a nation  at  large  taxed  to  benefit  one  or  two 
individuals !    Slightly  altering  the  language  of  Jun- 


ius, we  may  truly  nay  that  "  ]^roteetiati  is  tfie  mfi- 
ness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few."  Possibly  tte 
people  of  the  United  States  imagine  that  they  aie 
doing  a  very  commendable  thing  in  excluding  oar 
works,  and  the  works  of  other  ftitish  writers,  from 
their  market,  in  order  to  fostor  native  printing  ;  bnt 
let  them  clearly  understand  that  the  practice,  how- 
ever patriotic-looking  in  theory,  is  not  less  to  our 
loss  than  it  is  to  their  own  pecuniary  detriment. 

It  thus  appears  that,  irrespective  of  any  law  of 
intornational  copyright,  British  publishers  could  beat 
all  and  sundry  as  to  price  in  the  American  market, 
provided  the  American  and  Britbh  legislatuzea 
would  remove  the  duties  which  press  on  production 
and  sale.  Our  paper  is  subjected  to  an  excise  duty 
of  three-halfpence  per  pound  weight,  which  seriously 
impairs  any  prospective  advantage  from  literary  en- 
terprise ;  and  this  should  be  removed.  The  Amer- 
can  import  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ought,  in  reason, 
also  to  be  abolished.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  latter  duty  is  at  least  soon  to  be  lowered  to 
10  per  cent.,  according  to  the  lately  revised  tariff. 
That  the  reduction,  partial  as  it  is,  will  tend  to  open 
the  American  ports  to  English  books,  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  of  several  bodueilers  from  the  States 
having  already  made  arrangements  to  get  supplies 
from  London  and  Edinburgh.  '  One  bookseller  m 
Baltimore,  with  special  reference  to  the  revised  tai^ 
iff,  arranged,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  take  from  us  in 
future  a  quantity  of  our  Journal  weekly,  besadas 
sundry  other  works.  Here,  then,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  trade.  Until  the 
30  per  cent,  is  lowered  to  10,  not  a  sheet  of  our 
Journal  will  reach  Baltimore ;  and  so  far  the  duty 
as  it  stands  is  a  barrier  to  importation,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  circulation  of  the  work  in  America. 
The  lowering  to  10  per  cent.,  as  has  been  shown, 
will  do  something ;  but  not  till  the  whole  daty  is 
removed  will  there  be  a  large  and  wholesome  inter- 
course ;  and  till  then,  the  American  publishers  will 
possess,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  monopoly  adverse 
alike  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  works  which 
are  there  reprinted. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  the  post  has  brought 
us  from  Paris  the  prospectus  of  a  translation  of  the 
work  referred  to,  to  be  entitled,  "  Instructiok 
POUR  Lc  Peuplb."  This  work,  it  appears,  is  to 
extend,  like  our  own,  to  a  hundred  sheets  of  trea-  * 
tises ;  but  the  price  is  to  be  25  centimes,  or  2i|d.  each, 
instead  of  IJd.;  the  cost  of  the  entire  book  in 
French,  therefore,  will  be  JCl,  Os.  lOd.,  or  nearly 
double  what  is  charged  by  us  for  the  original.  It 
is  not  without  gratification  that  we  allude  to  this 
fact.  Patentees  and  proprietors  of  copyrights  usu- 
ally ask  monopoly  prices.  In  the  present  instance 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  original  edition  of  the 
work,  copyright  as  it  is,  is  greatly  cheaper  than 
either  of  its  imitations ;  and  fiscal  arrangements  alone 
interpose  to  prevent  our  giving  foreign  nations  the 
benefit  of  this  cheapness. — Chambers^  Journal, 


The  Living  Aob  is  published  every  fiWumlsy,  by  E. 
I4TT1LL  &  Co.,  at  No.  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  doUars  a  year  in  advance. 
Bsmittanees  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
sad  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regolarity  in  raail- 
iag  the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  offKce  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  ddUars  will  pay  for  4  oopiss  for  ayear. 

CoKvunra  san  to  the  end  of  1846,  msking  elevsn 
are  for  sak,  neatly  bonad  in  cfoth^  for 


twenty  doUars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volomes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  st  121  cents. 

AGBNcm.— The  pablishere  are  desirous  of  makiof 
amngeroents  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  Incress- 
ing  the  circulation  of  this  work>— end  for  doing  this  a 
libenl  commission  will  be  aJlowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  bnsiness.  But  it  most  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  payment  in  sdvsnce  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  alfofd  to 
ineor  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  coIIecUon  of  debts. 
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Fkom  Ctaunben' JonnuL 
THE  PARENTAGE  AND  CHILDHOOD  OF  NAPO- 
LEON. 
FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  C.   RICROIOa. 

It  wu  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moniingof  the  15th 
of  AujBriiBt,  1760 ;  the  bells  of  the  old  cathedral  of 
Ajaocio  were  ringfing  m  lull  peal,  for  it  was  the 
Feasi  of  the  Assumption ;  and  the  inliabitattts,  in 
holiday  garb,  were  hastening  to  the  church.  Seat- 
ed near  the  window  of  a  house  in  St.  Charies 
street  were  two  men,  whose  abstracted  air  ahowed 
that  their  minds  were  far  from  the  scene  upon 
which  their  eyes  seemed  fixed  in  apparent  obsemr 
tion  of  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  passinff 
crowd.  One  of  them  was  an  old  man,  in  thB  gaib 
of  an  ecdesiastie,  with  noble  features,  and  a  pnrfu- 
sion  of  long  white  hair.  Few  oould  gase  on  that 
Teneiable  form  without  involuntary  respect.  The 
other  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  lofty  stature  and 
martial  bearing,  with  a  countenance  strikingly  ex- 
pressiTe  of  great  energy  of  character.  His  attire 
was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  sped  ftunily . 

*'  So  you  see,  Bonaparte,^'  said  the  old  man,  at 
length  breaking  silence,  **  you  must  give  up  this 
foouah  notion  of  emigrating.  I  say  mrthinff  of  the 
wretched  life  you  would  1^  in  England,  mr  from 
your  country  and  your  friends.  I  would  raUier  re- 
mind you  of  interests  aacred,  dear  to  your  heart, 
inevitably  compromised  by  such  a  step.  To  quit 
Corsica  would  be  to  complete  the  ruin  of  already 
abattered  fortunes,  and  to  reduce  your  family  to 
utter  poverty." 

*'  What  can  be  worse,"  replied  the  other  vehe- 
mently, "  than  to  live  upon  our  native  soil,  enslaved 
as  it  is?" 

**  I  comprehend  and  respect  your  ffrief,  Charles. 
Believe  me,  it  is  with  little  short  <^despair  I  see 
Corsica  in  the  power  of  the  French.  But  we  have 
all  done  our  duty,  ^  have  fought  for  many  a  long 
year  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  and  it  was  not  tifi 
after  a  hard  struggle  that  we  yielded  to  numerical 
weight.  We  have  now  but  to  resign  ourselves  to 
the  mscrutable  decrees  of  Providence.  Tranquilli- 
ty is  reestablished,  and  God  vrill  doubtless  yet  have 
pity  on  our  unhappy  country,  and  restore  it  to  pros- 
perity. Remain  amongst  us,  Charles ;  the  inter- 
ests of  your  family  demand  it.  Besides,  why  may 
you  not  be  still  useful  to  Corsica ;  you,  one  of  its 
most  honored  sons  V 

^'Paoli  has  been  obliged  to  quit  his  country 
in  order  to  escape  persecution.  WiU  the  French, 
thinkyou,  spare  hu faithful  companion  in  annst" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  head,  Bona- 
parte ;  the  time  of  proscription  is  past.  But  even 
should  they  aLttempt  to  molest  ^,  I  flatter  myself 
the  Archdeacon  Lucien  has  mflnenoe  enough  to 
make  you  respected." 

The  old  man  who  spoke— the  Arehdeaoon  Lu- 
cien, a  man  of  great  talent,  and  highly  esteemed 
in  the  country — was  a  member  of  the  ancient  and 
Olustrotts  family  of  the  Bonapsrtes,  which  had  left 
Italy  to  settle  m  Corsica  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  His  relative  and  friend,  Charies 
Marie  Bonaparte,  was  then  the  head  of  the  family. 
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Full  of  courage  and  energy,  he  had  stmg^led  t» 
the  last  for  the  national  ii%pendence.  It  is  w«D 
known  that  the  Genoese,  driven  out  from  Coiiioa, 
had  several  times  applied  to  the  French  to  aid 
them  in  maintaining  possesrion  of  the  island ;  baf 
the  Corsicans,  under  the  command  of  a  very  supe- 
rior man,  Pascal  Paoli,  repelled  every  attack,  and, 
after  a  war  of  nearly  thirty  years,  the  republio  of 
Genoa,  weary  of  the  murderous  contest,  left  to 
France  its  pretended  conquest.  This  took  place  in 
July,  1763.  Paoli  refused  to  submit  to  this  foreign 
yoke ;  and  Chauvelin,  who  came  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  the  king,  Louis  XV.,  was 
completely  defeated.  But  the  Count  de  Yaiiz 
landed  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  and,  after  a 
heroic  resistance,  Corsica  was  subjugat^,  and  re- 
united to  France  in  the  first  month  of  the  yaar 
1760,  under  the  command  of  a  governor,  the  Count 
de  Marboeuf.  Paoli  took  refuge  in  England. 
Charles  Bonaparte  had  powerfully  aided  the  illn»- 
trious  general,  whose  secretary  he  was,  being  oyer 
by  his  side  throug:hout  the  whole  of  the  last  cshk 
paign,  together  with  his  young  wife,Letitia  Ramo- 
Hue.  He  had  returned  to  the  home  of  his  fatheiS| 
in  Ajaocio,  a  short  time  before  the  eonversalioii 
which  we  have  just  repeated. 

Bonaparte  rose,  and  was  pacing  the  room,  caal- 
ipg  npw  and  a^^ain  melancholy  fflancea  upon  his 
good  sword,  which  was  suspended  over  the  book-- 
case,  and  already  covered  with  dust.  Suddenly  a 
great  bustle  seemed  to  arise  in  the  hnnnr  nyrhi 
mations,  hurryings  to  and  fio,  and  at  last  the  maid- 
servant made  her  appearanoe.  ' <  Well,  Catherine," 
said  Bonaparte,  *  *  wnat  has  happened !  Is  the  house  > 
on  fire?" 

"  My  mistress,"  said  the  almost  breathless  wo-- 
man,  **  was  brought  home  from  church  ill.  We 
were  going  to  calf  you  when  she  brought  into  the 
worid  a  ^  boy,  who  is  as  well  ss  you  or  I." 

At  the  instant  the  dock  struck  twelve.  Bon»>- 
parte,  vrith  a  fiice  beaining  with  delight,  and  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  threw  hmiself  into  the  arms  itft 
the  archdeacon. 

*'  Let  us  go  see  the  mother  and  child,"  said  the 
old  man.  **  Well,  Charies,  what  say  you  now  to. 
going  to  England !" 

ludame  Letitia  had  already  two  children— a 
boy,  Joseph,  and  a  girl,  named  Elisa.  According 
to  an  old  family  usage,  the  new-bom  infiuit  received 
the  name  of  Napoleon ;  that  name,  now  so  oele- 
brated,  being  given  to  the  youngest  son  of  ^e  ftm- 
ily,  in  honor  of  one  of  his  sncestors,  NapcdeoB 
Ursini,  distinguished  for  his  prowess  and  militair 
talent.  The  little  Napoleon  was  not  baptized  tiu 
he  was  two  years  old,  on  the  Slstof  July,  1771 — a 
delay  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  Corsica.  The 
large  marble  font  in  which  he  received  the  bap- 
tismal waters  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ajaocio.. 

**Poor  child,"  said  the  fiuher,  as  he  retwned 
firom  the  ceremony,  **  what  destiny  is  reserved  tu 
thee,  thus  bom  when  thy  country  is  rained !" 

"  When  we  have  two  houses,  the  rain  gets  into 
one,"  sajrs  an  old  Coraiean  proverb.  At  tlMS  period 
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of  simple  and  patriaichal  maimen,  the  noblest  fiim- 
ilies  of  the  island  were  satisfied  with  a  town-house ; 
hot  the  sreater  number  of  them  had  a  small  &nn- 
house.  That  of  Bonaparte,  surrounded  with  vines 
and  olives,  situated  not  far  from  Ajaccio,  was  called 
the  Metell^. 

One  fine  day  in  April,  a  young  woman  of  striking 
bdolity  wHU  net  needlework  under  the  shade  of  an 
M  oak.*  It  was  Madame  Letitia  Bonaparte. 
Arooad  her,  on  the  verdaat  turf,  were  her  children 
^rting in  nikry  gaipbote,  little dreaminffthal  they 
irere  one  dav  to  be  kings  and  queens.  The  good 
mother  lifted  ber  head  occasionally  fiom  her  work 
to  smile  upon  hear  little  ones.  Suddenly  a  diroate 
arose  amongst  the  childish  group,  and  malemal  in- 
tflrfofenoe  became  necessary. 

*<  What  is  the  maiter,  Joseph?"  said  Madame 
Bonaparte. 

*<  Mamma,  it  is  naughty  Napedeon,  who  wants  to 
bitek  the  eaanoo  my  uncle  pave  him." 

(« What  put  such  a  thought  into  his  head  I  Come 
here,  Napoleon.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  want 
to  destroy  your  plaything!" 

Napoleon  came  forward,  with  head  erect,  inooo- 
seious  innocence.  He  was  then  about  eight  yean 
old :  his  black  hair,  his  complexion  embrowned  by 
the  sun,  and  his  sparkling  eyes,  gave  a  peculiar 
efaairacter  to  his  intelligent  countenance :  ne  was 
little  for  hb  age,  but  well-built  and  stout,  and  of  a 
whojst  constitution. 

<^  I  do  not  want  to  break  the  cannon,"  said  he ; 
'*  I  only  want  to  take  it  to  pieces,  to  see  how  it 
is  made :"  and  he  looked  up  at  his  mother  trium- 
phantly. 

**  lliat  is  not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Madame  Bonar 
parte ;  **  but,  however,  in  attempting  it  yon  may 
^a^oU  the  toy,  or  lose  some  part  ot  it.  If  you  are  so 
(Cuiibus  to  examine  the  mechanism  of  the  cannon, 
?1wg  of  your  fkther  to  take  it  to  pieces  for  you,  for 
(he  will  be  able  to  settle  it  all  right  again.  Mean- 
V while,  that  you  may  not  yield  to  the  temptation, 
:  and  disobey  me,  you  had  better  give  me  the  toy." 

Napoleon  complied  with  rather  bad.  grace ;  but 
'his  good  humor  soon  returned  when  he  perceived 
his  nurse,  Savoria,f  approaching  with  a  rush- 
basket,  in  whush  was  a  quantity  of  broocio  (cheese 
made  of  curdled  milk.)  Notwithstanding  her  ugli- 
ness, amounting  almost  to  hideousness,  Saveria 
was  idolized  by  the  children,  especially  by  Napo> 
'  leon,  by  whom  she  made  herself  at  once  feared  and 
loved. 

"  Here,  my  children,"  said  the  good  woman ; 
*'  see  what  my  husband  has  just  brought  you.  Yon 
may  oat  as  much  as  you  like." 

The  feaat  was  soon  over,  and  the  little  boisterous 
guests  went  off  to  thank  the  old  peasant,  who  so 
often  brought  them  nice  things.  Napoleon  re- 
turned to  his  mother  quite  out  of  breath. 

"  Mamma,"  said  he,  "  my  foster-father  is  going 
back  to  his  home ;  wfll  you  allow  me  to  go  wi^ 
him— he  will  bring  me  home  the  day  afier  to-mor- 
row!" 

*A  traveller  of  very  reoeot  date  mentions  that  thii  oak, 

Qoder  which  Napoleon  so  Often  rested,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

t  Saveria  died  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  house  of 

Madame  Letitia,  at  Rome,  ana  her  little  abode  at  Ajac- 

cio  is  still  standing.     Napoleon  always  retained  his 

attachment  for  his  old  narse.    He  sent  for  her  to  the 

Tttileries  opon  his  coronatien,^  and  made  her  a  present 

■  of  L'Esposata,  the  first  vine  of  Corsica,  which  had,  for  a 

long  term  of  years,  belonged  to  the  Bonaparte  family. 

Napoleon  speaks  somewhere  of  a  nurse,  Mammosica 

'  Catherina,  who  used  to  have  continaal  dispates  with  his 

•  grandmother ;  perhaps  she  is  the  same  person. 


"  Ton  forget,  my  child,  that  to-morrow  is  Easter- 
day,  and  that  we  are  to  set  off  this  evening  to 
Ajaccio.  Would  you  not  like  to  be  present  at  the 
blessing  of  our  house,*  and  to  dine  anerwards  with 
your  grand-uncle,  Lucien !" 

**  But  I  Will  be  home  in  two  dayv." 

'*  You  cannot  leave  us  to-day ;  another  time, 
pefiwps,  I  will  attew  you  to  take  this  little  excur- 
sion." 

This  prohibition  made  the  little  Napoleon  very 
angry ;  he  turned  pale  with  passion,  and,  stamping 
with  a  most  determined  air,  he  said,  '*  But  I  wiS 
go  with  my  foster-father,  aad  I  will  not  go  to  Ajao* 
do!" 

Madame  Bonaparte  gave  him  a  look  of  tho 
greatest  astonishment;  then  resuming  her  work, 
said  quietly,  **  Go,  then ;  I  will  not  prevent  you ; 
bulyou  are  gmag  contnory  to  my  wish." 
.  lliese  simple  words  at  oi^ee  calmed  the  little 
rebel.  With  downcast  head  and  tearful  eyes  he 
threw  himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  crying,  in  a 
voioe  broken  with  sobs,  *'  Pardon  me,  dear  mother, 
I  win  never  disobey  you  any  more." 

Madame  Letitia  had  the  greatest  power  over 
Napdeon,  who  tenderly  loved  her.  This  supeiiw 
woman  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren with  a  aeal  asremarkaUe  for  its  rare  judicio.  s« 
ness  as  for  its  devotedness.  Never  did  woman 
better  discharge  the  duties  ui  wife  and  mother.  To 
great  good  aensci  and  an  elevated  mind,  she  united 
extra<»dinary  ener^  of  character.  Resigned  in 
misfortune,  prosperity  never  daazled  her.  In  the 
midst  of  the  triumphs  of  Napoleon,  when  her  chil* 
dren  were  dividing  amouffst  themselves  the  thrones 
of  Europe,  she  let  fall  this  characteristic  expreo- 
sion :  *i  Who  knows  but  that  one  day  I  may  bo 
obliged  to  give  bread  to  all  these  kings !" 

In  this  simple  rural  life  N^^leon  acquired  thai 
robust  constitution  and  those  hardy  habits  which 
enabled  him  in  after-life  to  support  the  fatigoea  of 
war.  Restless,  lively,  and  a^e,  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  roammg  through  the  nuh 
kU,  or  along  the  picturesque  vine-clad  plains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ajaccio.  Dressed  in  a  little  pelone^ 
(a  mantle  of  goat-skin,  with  a  hood  to  it,)  and  a 
stout  stick  in  his  hand,  he  went  with  his  brother 
Joseph  to  hunt  for  blackbirds*  %ests,  or  to  get  the 
old  shepherds  to  tell  him  the  national  legends,  in 
which  ids  lively  imagination  delighted.  These 
rambles,  and  goinff  to  look  at  the  reviews  of  the 
French  troops  in  the  All^  Maiboeuf,  engrossed  him 
much  more  than  the  lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
given  him  by  his  uncle,  the  Abb^  Fesch,  (who  wss 
made  cardinal  under  the  empire,)  and  the  good  old 
priest  named  Antonio  Duraoci.  Thus  did  the 
future  emperw  pass  his  first  yean.  I  regret  to 
have  to  tell,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  reluctant 
to  believe  in  the  common-place  prosaic  childhood  of 
fteai  men,  that  Napoleon  did^othiog  extraordinary 
m  lus  infancy.  *^  I  was  notlung,"  said  he  of  him- 
self, **  but  an  obstinate  and  ouiious  child."  f 

The  Bonaparte  family  are  all  assembled  in  the 
principal  apartment  of  their  house  in  Ajaccio,  and 

*  Every  day  at  Easter,  according  to  an  Italian  costom 
introdoced  into  Corsica,  every  proprietor  has  his  bouse 
blessed  by  the  pastor. 

t  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  Napoleon  as  aa 
eztraoidinary  child.  Indeed,  if  we  credit  a  late  historian. 
Napoleon  must  have  been  a  little  phenomenon ;  for,  ac- 
coraiog  to  him,  the  preooeious  chud,  at  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  appraciaied  the  beauties  of  Comeille,  and  could 
read  the  trupedy  of  Nioomedes  fluently,  without  knowing 
a  word  of  French.    It  is  thus  history  ts  written  I 
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hxf9  gidiered  itrand  fbe  fire,  it  being  the  month  of 
Deeember.  M.  Bonaparte  seemed  depreeaed  and 
laoffiud ;  be  bad  already  in  him  the  germs  of  the 
iatu  disease  which  was  destined  to  carry  him  off 
some  years  after ;  bat  his^spirits  appeared  to  revive 
as  he  contemplated  the  peaceful  and  patriarchal 
group  before  him.  By  his  side  is  the  venerable 
ansbdeaoon  ;  Napoleon  and  his  elder  brother  are 
ooietly  peeling  some  large  oranges  of  Aregno,  and 
dividing  them  in  flakes  amongst  their  little  sisters. 
A  tittle  in  the  background  is  Madame  Letitia,  nursing 
a  late  addition  to  her  numerous  family — ^the  future 
kinj^of  Holland.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
Saveria  is  laying  the  table  for  supper. 

*'  Are  you  not  going  to  Cort^  one  of  these  days, 
Bonaparte  V*  said  the  archdeacon. 

**ram  not  quite  sure;  it  depends,  you  know, 
upon  a  certain  answer." 

*^  Will  yon  not  tidce  me  with  you,  papat^^nd 
me? — and  me!"  cried  all  the  children  at  once. 

"  If  I  go,  Ii  shall  probably  take  Napoleon  and 
Laden ;  1  wish  to  show  them  the  house  of  Gaf- 
fcn." 

"  Gaffori  !'*  said  Napoleon ;  "  was  he  not  a  rela- 
tion of  ours  1*' 

"  No,  my  son,"  said  /M.  Bonaparte,  taking  the 
boy  upon  his  knee ;  ''  we  are  not  fortunate  enou^ 
to  reckon  him  in  the  number  of  our  ancestors 
Gaflbri — and  never  forget  the  name ! — was  a  man 
who,  with  the  illnstrious  Paoli,  deserved  well  of 
his  country.  He  was  practising  as  a  phymcian 
when,  in  1750,  our  countrymen,  once  more  rising 
L  their  tyrants,  named  him  as  one  of  the  ^ee 
elected  under  the  title  of  •  Protectors  of  the 
eountry.*  Oafibri  received  orders  to  march  upon 
Cort€,  his  native  town,  and  to  drive  from  it  the 
stianffer.  He  succeeded,  and  the  Genoese  garrison 
was  roroed  bask  into  the  castle ;  but  in  the  retreat, 
the  commander  had  carried  off  Gaffi>ri'8  child,  and 
he  announced  to  our  brave  countryman  that  his 
attacking  the  fortress  should  be  the  signal  for  the 
death  of  his  son.  Gaffori  did  not  the  less  warmly 
press  his  assault,  and  the  wxetdi  bound  his  young 
prisoner— a  pretty  boy  between  four  and  five  months 
old — upon  that  part  of  the  rampart  the  most  expobed 
to  the  fire  of  the  assailants.  A  cry  of  horror  rises 
from  the  Corsican  ranks;  they  lower  their  carar 
bines.  How  could  tiiey  fire  upon  a  poor  innocent 
babe—npon  the  son  of  their  general !  Grafifori  turns 
pale  at  toe  horrid  siffht,  and  cold  dews  are  upon  his 
ibrehead ;  but  soon  he  recovers  his  self-possession. 
The  taking  of  the  fort  is  absolutely  necessary ;  the 
unhappy  father  feels  that  all  must  be  sacrificed  to 
his  country ;  and,  calling  upon  his  God  to  interpose 
for  Mm,  he  gives  the  signal  fiir  attack.  A  heavy 
disdiarge  of  musketry*  was  kept  op  on  both  sides ; 
but  at  length  victory  declared  in  fiivor  of  the  Corsi- 
cans ;  the  fort  is  taken." 

''And  the  child?"  said  Napoleon  in  almost 
breathless  agitation. 

"  The  child  escaped  by  a  miracle  from  appa- 
rently inevitable  death,  and  still  lives  to  bear,  I 
trust  worthily,  the  name  of  his  fiither.  Poor  Gaf- 
fori !  he  was  perfidiously  assassinated  by  the  Gen- 
oese three  years  after.  His  wife,  too,  had  almost 
incredible  courage.  She  was  at  Cort^*  when 
news  was  brought  to  her  of  the  insurrection,  and 
the  march  of  Gaflbri  upon  the  town.  The  Genoese 
WDuM  have  seiaed  upon  a  hosta^  so  valuable,  to 
make  use  of  it  as  they  had  done  m  the  case  of  the 

*A  small  town  about  twelve  leagues  from  Ajaocio, 
where  is  yet  to  be  aeea  the  embrasure  to  which  the  Infrnt 
boy  was  Sound. 
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poor  infimt;  but  Madame  Gafibri  collected  som^ 
friends  in  her  little  abode,  and  defended  herself 
there  for  several  days,  till  the  arrival  of  her  hus- 
band to  her  rescue.  The  evening  before,  many  of 
her  companions,  worn  out  in  the  dreadful  struggle, 
spoke  of  surrender.  The  heroic  woman  had  a 
powder  cask  placed  in  a  lower  room,  and  seizing  a 
lighted  match,  threatened  to  set  fire  to  it  if  they 
did  not  hold  out.  If  we  go  to  Cort^,  I  will  show 
you  the  house.  Napoleon ;  your  mother  and  I 
occupied  it  some  time  before  our  return  home  ;  you 
can  see  the  marks  of  the  Geonese  balls  still  in  the 
front  of  the  house." 

M.  Bonaparte  had  scarcely  ceased  speakinc', 
when  Saveria  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  hastily 
perused. 

'*  God  be  praised !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  is  the  tidings  1"  said  Madame  Letitia. 

"  My  love,  I  am  informed  of  my  appointment  as 
deputy  of  the  noblesse  of  the  Ck>rsican  dominions. 
This  must  take  me  to  Paris ;  and  M.  de  Marbceuf 
tells  me  that  I  may  have  hopes  of  a  nomination  for 
Napoleon  to  the  school  at  Brienne,  and  for  Elisa  at 
the  school  of  St.  Cyr.  You  know  that  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  upon  it  the  gratuitous  education  in 
France  of  four  hundred  Corsican  children?" 

*'  Ton  did  not  tell  me  of  your  having  made  any 
application,  Bonaparte." 

*'It  was  useless,  while  uncertain  of  success. 
But  the  governor  seems  greatly  interested  in  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  thinks  most  promising.  In  a  few 
days  I  will  set  out  for  France  with  the  two  chil- 
dren. The  separation  is  painful,  I  know  and  feelp 
but  it  is  necessary.  Our  little  property,  though  so 
well-managed  by  our  good  Lucien,  barely  suffices 
for  the  support  of  the  fiimily.  We  shsdl  hence- 
forth be  freed  from  the  expense  of  the  education 
of  one  boy  and  girl." 

"  Letitia,"  said  the  archdeacon,  '*  cannot  but 
approve  of  the  step  we  have  taken.  I  am  not  at 
all  apprehensive  about  Napoleon's  future  prospects, 
if  I  have  judged  him  rightly,  that  child  will  be  the 
artificer  of  his  own  fortunes ;  he  will  be  the  head 
of  the  frmily.  But  no  time  must  be  lost  in  giving 
him  a  ^ood  education ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his 
mother  8  care,  he  cannot  get  it  here.  He  is  now 
more  than  nine  years  old,  and  he  does  not  know  a 
word  of  French,  and  hardly  knows  how  to  write, 
in  spite  of  the  pains  taken  with  him  by  poor 
Duracci." 

In  this  respect  Napoleon  never  improved  very 
much.  His  orthography  always  left  much  to  be 
desired,  and  he  wrote  an  almost  illegible  hand.  In 
the  first  days  of  the  empire  a  noor  man  demanded 
an  audience.     **  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Sire,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  giving  lessons  in 
writing  to  your  majesty  for  fifteen  months  at  the 
school  of  Brienne." 

"  And  a  fine  pnpil  you  had  in  me — I  cannot 
compliment  you  much  upon  him ;"  and  he  granted 
him  a  pension. 

'*  Be  it  as  you  will,"  said  Madame  Bonaparte, 
who  implicitly  followed  in  everything  the  advice  of 
the  archdeacon.  '*  I  will  go  prepare  the  wardrobe 
of  these  two  dear  ones." 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1778,  Madame  Letitia 
and  the  Abb^  Fesch  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
Greek  church,  whence  they  had  a  view  of  the 
whole  gulf,  and  followed,  with  tearful  eyes,  the 
vendi  that  earned  into  Fraiice  M.  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon,  and  the  young  Elisa.  Napoieun  saw 
not  Ida  mother  nor  Corswa  agam  till  179S,  and 
.then  be  was  a  eaptain  of  artillery.  '  After  remain- 
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ing  some  tone  at  the  oolWe  of  Aatan,  where,  et  a 
later  period,  hie  brothers  Joeeoh  and  Lucien  were 
educated,  he  entered  the  royai  military  school  of 
Brienne  on  the  33d  April,  1779,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  and  a  half. 

Here  ends  our  task.  From  the  period  of  his 
going  to  Brienne,  the  history  of  Napoleon  is  well 
Known.  Who  does  not  remember  the  game  of 
snow-balls,  and  so  many  other  anecdotes,  now 
become  popular?  His  biographers  have  left  noth- 
ing untouched  but  his  early  childhood  :  the  details 
I  have  given  are  accurately  true.  To  adulterate 
fkistory,  even  by  the  most  harmless  fiction,  is  to 
.  profane  it. 


Fram  Chuabera'  Journal 

A  shobmaker's  notions  of  the  feet. 

In  going  up  Regent  street  one  day  in  summer, 
three  years  ago,  in  quest  of  a  shoemaker,  we  had 
the  good  fortune — for  good  fortune  it  is — ^to  (all  iii 
with  exactly  the  kind  of  man  we  wanted  :  this  was 
Mr.  James  Sparkes  Hall,  a  person  who,  to  much 
sound  sense  on  general  subjects,  unites  the  rare  skill 
of  supplying  shoes  so  nice,  easy,  and  pliant,  that  the 
feet,  ailer  years  of  torture,  are  very  much  surprised 
to  fiiid  themselves  unexpectedly  in  such  an  earthly 
paradise.  On  conversing  with  this  clever  member 
of  the  gentle  craft,  we  learned  that  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  vaniscoriuir^--K  material  externally 
lesembKng  leatner,  but  possessing  all  the  sofUiess 
and  pliancy  of  cloth.  Pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  this  novel  fabric,  we  procured  some  articles  made 
from  it,  and  having  tested  them  by  long  and  diligent 
wear,  called  a  short  time  ago  at  Regent  street  to 
renew  the  supply.  On  this  second  occasion  Mr. 
Hall  mentioned  Uiat  he  was  engaged  on  a  work  on 
the  feet,  including  a  history  of  boots  and  shoes, 
such,  he  thought,  Doing  very  desirable  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  thought 
so  too.  Mr.  Hall  has  accordingly  brought  out  Siis 
production,  the  result,  he  says,  of  long  professional 
sttidy. 

llie  "  Book  of  the  Feet "  *.as  the  author  styles 
his  work,  is  a  plainly  but  pleasingly  written  volume, 
and  exhibits,  withm  small  compass,  the  various 
forms  and  phases  which  the  coverings  of  the  feet 
have  assumed  from  the  time  of  E!g^>tian  sandals 
down  to  this  current  era  of  Wellingtons,  Bluchers, 
JClarences,  Cambridges,  and  Alberts.  Of  course 
much  of  this  matter  can  be  rendered  intelligible  only 
by  the  aid  of  engravings ;  but  the  reader  may  take 
our  word  for  it,  that  in  no  department  of  dress  has 
fashion  more  indulged  her  whims  and  caprices  than 
in  boots  and  shoes.  At  one  time  these  were  made 
so  long  in  our  own  country,  that  Edward  lY.  had 
to  enact  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  length  of 
toe  to  a  couple  of  inches ;  at  another,  they  were 
fashioned  so  broad,  that  Mary  had  to  decree  a  stat- 
'  utory  breadth  of  six  inches :  in  the  days  of  Venetian 
glory  the  ladies  wore  heels  so  high,  that  they  could 
not  walk  unless  between  a  cQuple  of  attendants ; 
and  at  present,  the  shoes  of  the  Chinese  belles  are 
so  I^lliputian,  that  it  has  been  gravely  asserted  that 
they  have  no  feet  at  all.  Nor  are  we  yet  without 
our  fashionable  absurdities :  high  heels  and  narrow 
soles  are  the  bane  of  the  living  generation,  creating 
pain  and  expense,  and  converting  the  free,  elastic, 

*Th6  Book  of  the  Feet ;  a  History  of  Boots  and  Shoes, 
with  illostratioBs.  By  James  Sparkes  Hall,  Patent  Bias- 
tie  Bootanksftoher  Majesty,  Ac  London :  Simpkin  and 


nataial  gait  of  the  "  homan  fbnii  divine*'  into  a 
stilted  and  unseenaly  vrriggle.  Let  as  hear  Mr. 
Hall — and  he  ia  a  practical  authority— on  thia  really 
humane  and  important  subject. 

'^  For  upwaros  of  twenty  yeara^  as  a  bootmaker, 
I  have  made  the  feet  my  study,  and  during  that  pe- 
riod many  thousand  pairs  of  feet  have  received  my 
attention.  I  have  observed  with  minute  care  the  coMt 
from  the  antique  as  well  as  the  *  modem  instances,' 
and  am  obliged  to  admit  that  much  of  the  pain  1 
have  witnessed,  much  of  the  distortion  of  the  toes, 
the  corns  on  the  top  of  the  feet,  the  hunion  on  the 
side,  the  callosities  beneath,  and  the  growing  in  of 
the  nails  between,  are  attributable  to  the  ahoemaker. 
The  feet,  with  proper  treatment,  miffht  be  as  free 
from  disease  and  pain  as  the  hands ;  weir  structure 
and  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  comfmrt  of  man 
being  naturally  perfect.  Thirty-six  bones  and 
thirty^ix  joints  have  been  given  by  the  Creator  to 
form  one  of  these  members,  and  yet  man  cramps, 
cabins,  and  confines  his  beautiful  arnvpgementof  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  bonea  and  joints— together 
with  muscles,  elastic  cartilage,  lubricating  oily 
fluid,  veins,  and  arteries— into  a  pair  of  ahoea  or 
boots,  which,  instead  of  protecting  from  injury,  pro- 
duce the  most  painful  as  well  as  permanent  results. 
Many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  cause  of 
corns,  and  it  has  been  my  lot  to  wade  through  many 
of  them  without  g[aining  much  for  my  •  pains.  I 
have  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  thai 
corns  are  in  all  cases  the  result  of  vresture*  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  one  of  tlie  most  respec- 
table chiropodists  of  the  present  day — M.  Durlacher, 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  corns  and  buniona.  He  says, 
*  Pressure  and  friction  are  unquestionably  the  prema- 
posing  causes  of  corns,  although,  in  some  instances, 
they  are  erroneoualy  supposed  to  be  hereditary. 
Improperly  made  shoes  invariably  produce  pressure 
upon  the  integuments  of  the  toes  and  prominent 
parts  of  the  feet ;  to  which  b  opposed  a  oorrespond- 
mg  resistance  from  the  bone  immediately  beneath, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  vessels  of  the  dermis 
are  compressed  between  them,  become  iniured,  con- 
gested, and  in  a  short  time  hypertrophied.' 

*'  When  corns  are  produced  by  friction  and  slight 

Eiure,  they  are  the  result  of  the  shoes  being  too 
)  and  the  leather  hard,  so  that,  by  the  extension 
e  foot,  the  little  toe,  or  any  prominent  p^,  is  ^ 
constantlybeing  rubbed  and  compressed  by  its  own 
action.  This  may  continue  on  and  off  for  months, 
or  even  yeara,  before  any  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced, but,  progressively,  the  cuticle  increases,  and 
is  either  detadied  from  the  dermis  by  serum  being 
poured  out  between  them,,  similar  to  a  oomroon 
blister,  and  a  new  coverioff  pqrodnoed,  or  the  epider- 
mis thickens  into  layers  adhering  to  each  other." 

Admitting,  then,  that  pressure  and  friction  are  the 
causes  of  corns  and  other  grievances  of  the  feet,  the 
only  permanent  remedy — for  extraction  is  a  mere 
tempraary  palliative — ^must  be  the  removal  of  the 
cause  by  wearing  a  auffieiently  large  and  well-fitUng 
shoe.  *'  Every  one,"  continues  Mr.  Hall,  *'  who 
has  corns,  knows  ^  and  feels  that  pressure  is  the 
cause— no  one  knows  better  where  tne  shoe  pinches 
than  he  who  weara  it.  Yet  few  persons  know  why 
it  hurts,  or  are  aware  how  the  remedy  sliould  be 
applied.  Sometimes  a  ahoe  is  too  large,  often  too 
snudl,  very  often  too  short,  but  generally  the  wrong 
shape  altogether.  The  fault  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
shoes  themselves,  as  in  the  lasts  from  which  they 
are  made :  there  the  cause  is  to  be  found,  and  there 


it  baa  been  m  j  stady  finr  many  yeaxato  apply  the 
mnedy.  The  beat  material  may  ha^e  been  used 
for  aole  and  apper  leather ;  the  moat  ezquiaite  doe- 
ing  and  atabbtng  been  put  in,  till  the  work  '  looked 
lilto  print;'  the  workmanahip  may  hare  been 
*  fiiat-iate,'  but  deficient  in  the  primary  and  moet 
eaaential  paTt--the  auitable  form  of  the  laat  on 
which  the  article  waa  to  be  moulded — ^the  boot  or 
ahoe  would  net  be  a  auitable  or  comfortable  oover- 
iag  for  the  foot,  and  the  unfortunate  wearer  finda 
that  he  haa  put  hia  foet  into  'the  ahoemaker'a 
fltoeka.'  Eoery  one  who  wishes  to  be  comfortaHy 
fated,  should  have  a  pair  of  lasts  made  expressly  for 
Ids  own  use ;  experience  haa  taught  me,  and  doubtr 
IcBB  many  other  maatera  who  haTe  had  much  to  do 
with  beapoke  work  for  tender  or  peculiar  feet,  that 
no  plan  »  equal  to  thia,  to  aecure  a  good  fit,  and 
aave  inconvenience  and  diaappointment  for  the 
fotnre.  The  length  and  width  are  now  eveir-day 
affidra,  but  the  judgment  of  fitting  ia  another  thing ; 
and  here  ia  the  true  akill. 

**  A  last  fitted  up  to  the  length  and  width  may  do, 
or  it  may  not.  It  may  do  by  chance,  or  foil  of  ne- 
ceaaity ;  but  if  fitting  be  anything,  it  is  a  skiUul 
adaptation  of  the  last  to  the  true  form  and  require- 
ments of  the  foot  generally.  Many  persons  have 
an  idea  that  right  and  left  shoes  are  comparative 
modem  innovations  of  foshion ;  but  this  is  a  mia- 
take— straight  lasts  are  a  modem  invention,  and 
notwithstanding  what  many  peraons  say  to  the  con- 
trary, are  decidedly  inferior  to  a  well-formed  right 
and  left  pair.  The  great  evil  haa  been  that  all 
right  and  left  lasts  of  late  have  been  crooked.  It  was 
tlwught  that,  in  abandoning  the  straight  last  with 
aO  its  faults,  a  perfect  fit  could  be  secured  in  rights 
,  and  lefte ;  and  from  one  extreme,  as  ia  generally 
the  case  in  fiishion,  the  opposite  was  adopted,  and 
a  twisted  right  and  left  made  the  matter  still  worse. 
It  was  thought  nothing  could  be  right  and  lefl  but 
that  which  took  a  decided  turn ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that,  for  years,  lasts  have  been 
made  with  an  ugly  twist  inward,  where  no  wood 
was  required  :  and  on  the  outside,  where  thp  toes, 
with  all  their  tenderness  and  liability  to  injury,  have 
required  thickness  and  breadth,  nothing  has  been 
left.  I  have  pointed  out  this  fault  to  last-makers  a 
thousand  times ;  have  stood  by  them  at  their  work, 
and  have  seen  the  part,  where  I  wiahed  of  all 
thinga  the  room  to  be  left,  craelly  sliced  ofl^,  or 
rasped  away ;  the  consequence  to  the  unfortunate 
wearer  of  a  shoe  or  boot  made  on  that  last  neces- 
sarily being — ^months  of  torture." 

To  remmj  all  thia,  Mr.  Hall  advises  an  outiine 
of  the  feet  to  be  traced  on  paper,  the  other  dimen- 
sions to  be  properly  taken,  the  prominent  toes  and 
other  protuberances  to  be  noted  down  at  the  time, 
and  immediately  after  a  pair  of  lasts  made  suitable 
in  every  way ;  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  still  bet- 
ter, a  cast  of  the  foot  in  plaster  of  Paris  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  last-maker.  **  In  this  way,"  he  continues, 
'*  ladies  and  gentiemen,  and  even  children,  should 
have  their  own  lasts.  It  would,  however,  be  ex- 
pecting too  much,  )hat,  for  a  single  pair  of  ahoesor 
boota,  a  ahoemaker  or  bootmaker  ahould  make  for 
his  customer  a  pair  of  lasts  free  of  charge.  As 
prices  are  now,  he  would  be  a  considerable  loser ; 
the  customer  might  never  favor  him  with  another 
Older ;  he  seeks  a  cheaper  shop,  goes  abroad,  or 
dies.  The  lasts  on  whidi  a  skilfiu  workman  has 
been  employed  for  perhaps  a  whole  day,  and  which 
cost  at  least  four  or  five  abiUings,  are  left  on  his 
hands  perfectly  useless.  For  my  ovni  personal 
comfort,  I  would  weigh  my  own  lastSp  which  have 
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been  carefully  made,  in  a  scale  against  thdr  weig^ 
in  sflver,  and  consider  them  cheap ;  numbers  of  out 
nobili^  and  gentry,  in  effect,  do  the  same,  and  to 
a  much  greater  amount,  for  their  personal  cotttfort 
in  matters  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  chest,  hair,  hands, 
and  ears.  Then  why  not  a  little  sacnrifice,  a  Httie 
more  liberality,  to  those  important  members— -the 
feet!  No  such  remuneration,  however,  as  I  have 
hinted  at,  would  be  expected ;  five  or  six  shillings, 
generally,  would  remunerate  the  maker  of  a  pair 
of  lasts,  and  these  would  serve  a  grown-up  person 
for  his  lifetime." 

This  is  really  sound  and  valuable  advice ;  and 
no  one  who  studies  his  own  comfort — for  there  is 
nothing  more  firetting  and  distressfhl  than  ill-fitting 
shoes— will  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  Let 
every  one  who  can  afibrd  it  have  lasts  made  to  the 
form  and  configuration  of  his  own  feet ;  let  them  be 
his  own  property ;  and  let  him  carry  them  with 
him,  to  be  used  wherever  he  may  happen  to  reside. 
Nor  are  '*  high  heels"  less  to  be  avoided  than 
crooked  lasts ;  they  throw  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  parts  least  able  to  sustain  it — ^the  tues ;  be- 
sides bending  the  knee,  and  destroying  that  straighi- 
ness  and  command  of  limb  which,  m  the  human 
figure,  is  so  indicative  of  strength  and  grace.  Were 
these  counsels  followed,  would  the  votaries  of 
foshion  but  forego  their  absurdities,  and  adhere  a 
littie  more  closely  to  nature  and  common  sense,  we 
TOrfecUy  concur  with  our  author  that  the  feet  might 
&  as  exempt  from  pain  and  disease  as  the  hand, 
and  that  an  article  of  dress  now  so  frequently  a  tor- 
ture, would  become  at  once  the  preserver  of  health 
and  minister  of  comfort. 


Asiatic  Society. — Nov.  7. — ^The  secretary 
read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  furnished  by  Sir 
G.  Staunton,  which  that  gentleman  had  recently 
received  from  the  Rev.  C.  GutzIaflT,  resident  in 
Hong  Kong.  Mr.  Gotdafirhad  accompanied  Sir 
John  Davis  on  a  tour  to  the  North  of  Cfhina ;  and 
the  extract  read  contained  a  few  notices  of  passing 
events,  and  of  the  state  of  things  observed  on  the 
journey.  In  Chusan,  Mr.  Gutdafl!'  visited  most  of 
the  houses  and  families  at  and  near  Ting-hae,  the 
capital;  and  he  bears  decisive  testimony  to  the 
benevolent  conduct  of  the  English  towards  the  na- 
tives during  their  occupation  of  the  island,  and  to 
the  grateful  feelings  of  the  Chinese  there  towards 
us.  At  the  same  time,  he  states  that  our  departure 
from  thence  is  deej>]y  regretted  by  all  classes  of 
the  people.  At  Shing-hae,  he  says  the  trade  is 
flourishing,  and  imports  and  exports  are  increas- 
ing. At  Ningpo  nothing  is  done.  At  Foo-chou 
not  one  Englianman  resides,  except  at  the  consul- 
ate—a circumstance  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
place  is  the  emporium  of  the  black  tea  country. 
Amoy  is  getting  on  fairly ;  but  the  climate  is  ve^ 
unhealthy.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  expresses  himself  wim 
much  energy  relative  to  the  bad  feeling  at  Canton 
against  foreigners ;  and  to  the  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  the  hostility  of  the  population. 
He  adverts  to  the  necessity  of  our  having  a  perma- 
nent resident  at  the  capital.  The  Hong  Kong 
trade  is  not  flourishing ;  out  the  town  increases  in 
size  and  population — and  is  superior  Xq  Macao. 
Mr.  Gutadaflr  speaks  with  satisfoction  of  the  tolera- 
tion accorded  by  the  Chinese  to  the  Christian  reli- 


gion ;^-of  the  number  of  missionaries  who  are 
making  progress  everywhere,  even  at  Canton ;  and 
of  the  inquiries  of  the  mandarins  on  the  subject. 
He  says  that  several  Chinese  remarkable  for  their 
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eloqaanoe  are  preaching  the  Gkinpd  in  manr  puts 
of  the  empire.  The  number  of  Koman  Catholic 
miasionaries  in  thc^country  is  about  eighty. 

It  appears  to  be'^  understood  that  American  and 
Prench  squadrons  are  gone  to  Yedo,  with  the  in- 
tention of  prevailing  on  the  Japanese,  government  to 
conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  and  to  break  off  the 
obstinate  inaulation  in  which  that  extraordinary  em- 
pire has  maintained  itself  during  so  many  years. 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Gu^aff  was  also  read, 
containing  replies  to  some  questions  submitted  to 
him,  by  Col.  Sykes,  respecting  the  state  of  Budd- 
hist literature  in  China.  From  these  replies,  it 
appears  that  the  largest  collection  of  Buddhist 
books  seen  or  heard  of  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  is  on  the 
Golden  Island,  near  Chin-keang-foo,  and  that  it 
was  presented  by  Kang-hi,  above  a  century  ago. 
The  few  inscriptions  seen  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  were 
in  the  Sanscrit  chai;acter.  Hespecting  Buddhist 
books,  he  says  the  Siamese  have  a  much  larger 
collection  than  any  to  be  found  in  China ;  and  the 
royal  library  has  many  thousand  volumes.  Several 
of  the  Siamese  priests  are  able  to  converse  in 
Pali;  and,  as  a  curious  example  of  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit  languages, 
Mr.  Qutzlaff  states  that  some  of  the  Talap03rn8  were 
able  to  communicate  with  a  Brahman  who  was 
residing  with  him,  and  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Benares. 

"  On  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton,  Sugar,  &e.,  in 
India,''  by  Mr.  McClelland.  The  writer  states  the 
difficulties  which  limit  the  spread  of  the  cotton  cul- 
tivation ;  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  market 
enjoyed  by  the  Americans — Ihe  low  state  of  the 
demand — and  the  present  reduced  prices  compared 
to  what  they  were  some  years  ago.  He  expresses 
his  conviction  that  India  can  grow  cotton  to  any 
extent ;  but  that  it  cannot  do  so  cheaper  than  the 
Americans.  There  ]a  a  very  important  internal 
trade  in  cotton,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quan- 
tities required  for  domestic  consumption ;  and  all 
this  India  can  herself  produce.  But  he  does  not 
think  that  much  will  ever  be  done  in  the  way  of 
exportation  ;  more  especially  as  the  soil  of  Bengal 
is  well  adanted  for  sugar  and  indigo,  both  of  which 
are  profitable  crops.  It  is  further  remarked  that 
these  crops  answer  perfectly  well  together ;  and 
that  one  gives  back  to  tho  soil  what  the  other  takes 
out — so  mat  the  indigo  grounds  afford  the  finest 
sugar  canes.  This  has  induced  many  indiffo  plant- 
ers to  cultivate  sugar  on  their  estates ;  and  as  the 
former .  article  has  fallen  in  price  of  late  years, 
while  the  value  of  sugar  has  been  steadily  increa»- 
vig,  the  relative  importance  of  these  articles  in 
Bengal  has  greatly  changed  since  the  Earl  of  Auck- 
land (to  whom  the  paper  was  addressed)  quitted 
India.  Mr.  M'CIellana  communicates  much  infor- 
mation on  the  great  improvements  introduced  into 
the  sugar  manufacture  by  Mr.  Haworth.  He 
states  that  ten  or  fifteen  large  establishments  for 
refining  the  article  have  recently  sprung  up  around 
Calcutta ;  and  that  these  may  be  augmented  to  any 
extent,  if  the  duties  upon  fine  sugar  should  bie 
equalized.  These  establishments  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  Agents  at- 
tached to  them  proceed  through  the  country,  and 
purchase  the  coarse  molasses  produced  by  the 
peasantry — which  is  then  refined  at  the  manufac- 
tory. Machinery  is  still  wanting  to  crush  the  cane 
in  the  first  instance.  This  is  now  done  by  the  im- 
perfect means  at  the  command  of  the  ryots ;  but  the 
writer  had  heard  that  mills  are  in  the  course  of 


eBQctwo  with  this  olgect— wid  that  the  zyota  ivovid 
then  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  lo  grow  the 
cane. — Athenmtm, 


THE    LIFB-BOA.T;     Oil,    TBB    WftBCK    ON    THB 

BLAOK  MIDDENS. 

BT   OLITER  OOIiETHORPE,  LL.B. 

Quick  !  man  the  life^KWt !  see  yon;  bark  ,- 

She  drives  before  the  wind-* 
The  ro<^  'a  a-head— and  loud,  and  dark, 

The  raging  storm  behind : 
No  human  power,  in  aneh  an  hour, 

V*an  avert  the  doom  that 's  o'er  her ; 
See !  her  mainmast  'a  gone,  and  she  ^  drirea  en. 

To  the  yawning  gulf  before  her. 

Thehfe-boat!  man  the  life-boat ! 

Quick !  man  the  life-boat !  hark — ^the  gun. 

That  thunders  through  the  air ; 
And  see— the  signal-Hi^  flies  on ; 

The  emblem  of  despair ; 
That  forked  flash,  that  pealing  crash. 

Seemed  from  the  wave  to  sweep  her ; 
Ha !  the  ship  has  struck — she 's  upon  the  rock — 

And  the  wail  comes  louder  and  deeper. 
The  life-boat !  man  the  life-boat ! 

Quick !  roan  the  life-boat !  aee^-the  eiew 

Gaae  on  their  watery  grave  : 
Ahready  acme,  a  gallant  few. 

Are  battling  with  the  wave ; 
And  one  there  stands,  and  wrings  his  hands, 

As  thoughts  of  home  come  o'er  him ; 
For  hia  wife  and  child,  through  the  tempest  wild. 

He  seea  on  the  heights  berare  him. 
The  life-boat !  man  the  life-boat ! 

Speed,  speed  the  life-boat ! — off  she  goea ! 

And  as  they  pulled  the  oar, 
From  shore  and  ship  a  shout  arose, 

That  startled  ship  and  ahore : 
Life-saving  ark !  yon  doomed  bark 

Has  immortal  souls  within  her ; 
More  than  gems  or  gold,  is  the  wealth  untold 

Thou  It  save,  if  Siou  canst  but  win  her. 
The  life-boat !  speed  the  life-boat ! 

Hurrah !  the  life-boat  dashes  on ! 

The  Middens  darkly  frown ; 
The  rock  is  there — the  ship  is  gone. 

Full  twenty  fathoms  down ; 
But  desperate  men  were  battling  then. 

With  the  billows,  single-handed ; — 
They  are  all  in  the  boat !— hurrah !  they  're  afloat  L — 

And  now  they  are  safely  landed. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  for  the  life-boat ! 

NoTB. — ^The  Black  Middens  is  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tyne,  on  which,  in 
tempestaous  weather,  vessels  are  frequently  wrecked,  in 
endeavoring  to  enter  thejiarhor.  Tinmouth  Castle,  and 
itie  picturesque  and  beaatiful  ruin  of  the  ancient  priory, 
stand  on  a  bold  and  rocky  eminence,  on  the  northern  or 
Northumberland  side  of  the  river ;  and  a  part  of  South 
Shields  stretches  down  towards  the  sea,  on  the  opposite 
side,  which  is  of  considerahly  less  elevation.  The  view 
of  the  ruined  priory,  with  the  castle,  and  the  commanding 
heights  on  which  they  stand,  is  extremely  fine,  both  from 
the  sea  and  fiom  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  Black 
Middens  lie  so  close  to  the  coast,  that  when  a  vessel  is 
unfortunately  driven  upon  them  all  the  motions  of  the 
crew  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  shore,  and  of  course 
the  persons  standing  on  the  heights  are  equally  visible  to 
those  on  hoard. 

On  this  highly  dangerous  reef,  a  few  years  a&[o,  a  mem- 
or^le  wreck  took  place,  which  excited  great  interest  at 
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t]ie  time  In  the  north  of  Eagtand,  and  amongst  nantical 
men  ia  geneml.  The  BetOT  Cains,  (or,  more  correctly, 
Cairns,)  a  vessel  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
okl,  ana  srell  known  to  mariners  engaged  in  the  ooaating 
trane,  atmck  on  the  Black  Middens,  in  endeavoring  to 
CBiar  the  Tyna ;  but  beini  built  of  gennine  Britirii  oak, 
•he  did  not  go  to  pieces  immediately.  She  was  at  that 
time  employed  in  the  trading  service ;  but  ^he  had  been 
originally  a  royal  yacht,  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  Clueeo  Anne ;  and  tradition  says  she  was  the 
identical  ship  which  brooght  over  William  from  Holland, 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  1 688.  Hence  a  notion 
prevailed  amongst  sailors,  that  the  preservation  of  this 
lemarkahle  vessel  was  connected  with  the  future  safety 
of  the  Protestant  religion. 

United  Service  Magazine, 


MART  STUART's  FAREWELL   TO   SCOTLAND. 

BT  MtS.  CHARLXS  TUTSLBT. 

Fabbwbll,  farewell,  my  lathers'  land !  stem  fate  has 

done  its  worst : 
The  eyes  that  tearless  look  their  last,  wept  acre  to  see 

thee  first !  * 
A  prophet  voice  it  was  that  spake  so  coldly  then  to  me 
Of  all  the  gloom,  and  all  the  woe,  and  strife  I  Ve 

foand  in  thee ! 

Ah,  since  I  left  thy  shares,  dear  France,  what  nigged 

lore  I  Ve  won ! 
How  mach  a  human  heart  may  learn,  and  bear,  and 

yet  live  on ! 
I  woald,  I  would  that  I  had  died  ere  such  dread 

things  had  been, 
Or  ere  such  storm  could  burst,  to  part  a  people  and  a 

queen! 

I  tax  mine  heart  for  all  the  past,  I  tax  it  with  good  will, 
And  here  rejoice  to  know  that  Gkxl  is  in  its  secrets  still ; 
It  sank  not,  Knox,  beneath  thy  rude  reproof,  because 

it  knew, 
That  if  the  monarch's  course  had  failed,  the  woman's 

had  been  true.f 

Ah,  sorely   hath  that  woman's   heart   been  tried 

amongst  ye  all. 
Where  iron  hands  and  iron  wills  had  kept  it  still  in 

thrall! 
A  prisoned  bird  it  was,  whose  notes,  though  sad,  were 

counted  sin ; 
And  little  knew  they  that  condemned  what  passed  its 

depths  within ; 

What  lonely   thonght,  what  dull  despair,  through 

weary  nights  and  days ; 
What  vain  resolve,  to  light  with  smiles,  the  darkness 

of  life's  w^ys ; 
To  hide  that  weakness  from  my  foes,  they  coarsely 

prayed  to  see, 
And  live  a  queen,  at  least,  in  mind's  unconquered 

majesty. 

*  Mary  Stuart  leA  her  native  countrjr  at  so  early  an  age, 
that  her  Jlrit  imprenion  of  it  was  received  on  her  return 
from  France.  Her  own  sweet  lines  on  quitting  the  lat- 
ter country  are  familiar  to  most  readers. 

t  John  Knox  singled  out  the  poor  queen  immediately 
on  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  as  a  desirable  object  of  attack. 
Distinguishing  her  by  the  undeserved  name  of"  Jezebel," 
he  denounced  her  conduct  from  the  pulpit,  in  all  public 
assemblies,  in  her  al»senoe,  and  before  ner  face,  with  a 
eoarae  violence  that  was  strongly  contrasted  hv  her  own 
gentle  endurance  of  what  was  alike  an  insult  ana  a  wronff : 
for  this  was  at  a  time  when  none  of  her  enemies  coula 
bring  worse  charge  against  Mary  than  that  natural  cheer- 


the 


most  estimable  qualitiea  of  woman. 


It  Was  not  well  thy  cruel  men  should  teach  me  to  regret 
The  frail  strength  of  the  womanhood  themselves 

could  so  forget ; 
Its  gentle  graces,  elsewhere  prized,  they  bade  me  cast 

aside; 
And  sternly  tried  me  to  the  quick,  as  few  have  c^'er 

been  tried. 

Roused  they  not  all  the  royal  blood  of  Bruce  within 

my  frame, 
Holding  me  at  unworthy  bay,  while  no  true  lip  cried 

"shame?" 
Stood  I  not  lone  amidst  them  all,  such  gpross  rude 

wrong  to  bear, 
As  those  hard  men  might  well  have  med  had  nobkr 

ones  been  there  I  * 


0  in  that  hour  I  had  one  dream, — soon  broken,  woe 

for  me ! 

1  saw  from  Flodden  field  f  rise  np  old  Scotland's 

chivalry ; 
I  knew  my  grandsire's  nodding  plimie,  I  caught  his 

kindling  glance, 
And  to  my  rescue  marked  him  with  his 'noblest  ones 

advance. 

On,  on  they  came !    False  Murray  fell,  'whelm'd  by 

his  own  disgrace, 
And  savage  Lindesey  quailed  before  that  princely 

leader's  fiice ; 
Ten*  thousand  hearts,  ten  thousand  spears,  were  gath- 

ered  at  my  side, 
And  I,  once  more  a  queen  indeed,  looked  np  with 

queenly  pride. 

Wild  dream  and  brief! — ah,  they  were  right  who 

called  thy  fancies  vain, 
Poor,  pining,  fluttering,  wearied  heart!— tioat  not  tm 

such  again. 
Waste  not  in  phantom  hopes  the  strength  thai  thou 

mav'st  Deed  full  long. 
Amid  life's  stem  realities,  its  care,  and  strifoi  and 

wrong. 

Yet  happi«r  days  may  rise.    I  go^  a  wmanU  grace 

to  prove ; 
With  her  some  gentler  thoughts  may  dweU,  aome 

mercy,  truth,  and  love ;     ' 
Or  if,  wild  dreamer  to  the  last,  tku  trust  should 

broken  be, 
I  still, O  God,  am  thine, — to  stand^or  fall, as  pleaseth 

Thee.  TaiCs  Magazine, 


Thb  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised  in  Cornwall,  says 
Professor  Ansted,  is  very  considerable,  and  has  been 
steadily  increasing  on  the  average  of  a  number  of 
years.  In  1775,  the  quantity  did  not  amount  to  3600 
tons,  and  its  value  was  L.192,000.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centuiy  it  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  .1000  tons,  and  its  value  then  was  nearly 
half  a  Million  of  powds  sterling.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later  the  snpfAy  was  upwards  of  8000  tons, 
and  its  ^-alue  reached  L. 750,000;  while  in  1638, 
11,527  tons  of  copper,  obtained  from  145,688  tons  of 
ore,  were  raisied,  and  the  value  was  L.857,779.  Of 
the  Cornish  ii:ines,  those  known  by  Uke  name  of  the 
Consolidated  yield  the  largest  amount  of  profit  from 
copper  mining. 

*  Id  her  interview  with  the  delegates  of  the  asaoeiated 
lords,  Lindesey  rudely  grasped  the  queen's  arm  with  his 
mailed  hand ;  and  the  savase  tovch,  and  the  equally  sav- 
age speech  that  accompanied  it,  both  left  their  impression. 

t  Lonff  after  this  ill  advised  battle,  the  Scou  enter- 
tained a  fond  belief  that  the  gallant  James  lY .  was  living, 
and  would  reappear  amonast  them ;  an  cxhansied  hope 
this,  of  course,  m  Mary's  day.  He,  the  Haroun  Alras- 
chid  of  Scotland,  the  most  chivalrous  of  her  monarcha. 
threw  a  for-stretcning  shadow  over  the  spirit  of  the  land 
when,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility,  he  fell  on  the  dis- 
astrous field  of  Flodden. 


u» 
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tRB  RBAS0NIN6   SCHOOLMASTER. 


A   REAL  CRARACTBR.— BT  WILLIAM  JBRDAM. 

The  master  of  our  school  was  an  eooentrie  pedar 
go^ue,  very  learned  as  we  thought,  very  formal  as 
we  saw,  very  severe  as  we  felt;  and  among  his 
eccentricities  there  was  none  more  laughable  and 
eryable  than  his  manner  of  inflicting  punishment. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  iustice  should  not 
only  be  done,  but  acknowledged;  and  thus  such 
scenes  as  the  foUovnng  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Pedagogue.  John  Smith  t 

John,  Here,  sir! 

Ped»  Come  from  vour  <*here"  hither.  [John 
mooes  slowly  and  rductantly  up  to  the  fostrum,] 
John  Smith,  you  have  been  guilty  of  throwing 
stones,  which  I  forbade.  [John  hangs  his  head'Sis- 
eonsolately.]  John  Smith,  it  is  of  no  use  looking 
soirowfully  now,  you  should  have  thought  of  sor- 
row before  you  committed  the  oflfence  [reaching 
down  the  cane*]  You  are  aware,  John  Smith,  that 
lliose  who  do  evil  must  be  punished ;  and  yon, 
John,  must  therefore  be  punished.    Is  it  not  so  t 

John,  Oh,  sir,  I  will  never  do  it  again. 

Ped,  I  hope  ^ou  will  not,  John ;  but  as  you  for- 
get the  prohibition  when  left  to  your  unassisted 
memory,  the  smart  of  the  remembrance  now  to  be 
administered  vnll  be  the  more  likely  to  prevent  any 
ralapse  in  future.    Hold  out  your  hand.    [  WAaei.J 

John,  Oh,  sir !  oh,  sir !    I  will  never  do  it  again. 

Ped^  I  hope  not:  hold  out  vour  hand  again. 
[Whack,  and  a  screech  from  John,]  Now,  ^hn, 
you  begm  to  perceive  the  consequences  of  disobedi- 
ence! 

John,  Oh,  yes,  sii^— enough,  sir,  enough,  sb! 

Ped,  By  no  means,  John.  You  are  somewhat 
convinced  of  your  error,  but  not  yet  sensible  of  the 
JQStice  of  vour  punishment,  and  the  quantum  due 
to  you.  Hold  out  your  other  hand  [whack  and 
scream,] 

John,  Mercy,  sir,  I  will  neret^blMering,] 

Ped.  It  is  lul  for  your  ffood,  John;  h(3d  out 
your  left  hand  again .  Even-handed  justice !  Why 
don't  you  do  as  you're  bid,  sir,  eh!  [A  slaA 
across  the  shoulders.] 

John.  Oh!  oh! 

Ped.  That 's  a  good  boy !  [Whack  on  Oa  hand 
again,]  That 's  a  good  boy !  [Whack.]  Now, 
John,  you  feel  that  it  is  all  for  your  good ! 

John.  Oh,  no,  sii^— oh,  no !  it  is  very  bad,  sir, 
very  sore. 

Ped.  Dear  me,  John.  Hold  out  again,  sir.  I 
most  convince  you  that  it  is  justice,  and  all  for  your 
'.  [A  rain  of  stripes  on  hands  and  back,  John 
oing  all  the  wkUe,]  You  must  fod  it  is  for 
your  good,  my  boy ! 

John.  Oh,  yes,  sir— oh,  yes  s  s  s  o. 

Ped.  That  ^s  a  good  lad  ;  you  're  ri^_. 

John.  It  is  all  for  my  good,  sir ;  it  is  aUpt  my 
good. 

Ped.  Indeed  it  is,  my  dear.  There !  [  Whack, 
whack.]  Now  thank  me,  John.  [John  hmtaUs^ 
whack,  whack.] 

John,  Ah,  ah !  Thank  you,  sir ;— thank  you 
very  much.  I  will  never  do  it;  thank  you,  sir. 
Oh,  sir,  tharSpA-nks. 

Ped.  That 's  a  dear  good  boy.  Now  you  may 
go  to  your  place,  and  sit  down  and  cry  as  much  as 
you  wish,  but  without  making  a  noise.  And  then 
you  must  learn  your  lesson.  And,  John,  you  will 
not  forget  my  orders  agam.  Yon  will  be  grateful 
fat  the  instruction  I  have  bestowed  upon  you.  You 
will  feel  that  justice  is  a  great  and  certain  principle. 


You  will  feel  it,  John. '  You  may  see,  also,  hoir 
much  your  companions  may  be  benefited  by  your  • 
example.  Go  and  sit  down ;  there 's  a  good  wxj. 
John,  there  are  punishments  in  this  school  more  di^ 
graceful  and  severe  than  that  you  have  just  under- 
gone. 
John,  bowing.  Yes,  sir— thank  ye,  sir. 

BenOey's  Mscd, 


MADRID  S   WELCOME   TO   MONTPENSIBR. 

Hark,  hark  to  El  Heraldo,  "Let  Spain  be  glad  and  ga}% 
'T  is  the  infanta's  husband,  he  seeks  Madnd  to-day !  ** 
Leave  not  thy  pails,  GaUego,  nor,  Manola,  thy  guitar  $ 
Depend  on't  they're  not  coning,  for  Heraldo  says 
•  they  are. 

The  sabres  shine  along  the  tine  of  CaUe  Fueaeamd^ 
There  are  musketeers  and  grenadiers,  and  guaida-  ^ 

men  straight  and  tall ; 
For  blood  of  Spain  is  hot  in  vein,  and  that  sort  of 

constitution 
Is  apt  to  fight,  and  from  sheer  delight,  break  ont  in 

revolution. 

By  the  Bilbao  gate  they  come :  what  waves  o'er  tha 

amy? 
'T is  his  white  plume's  tip:  now  then,  "hip,  hip;" 

but  no  one  cries  <<  hurrah ! " 
In  his  blue  and  goUl,  looking  slightly  ^  sold,"  Monl- 

pensier  rides  along, 
And,  left  and  right,  wastes  bows  polite  upon  tha 

silent  throng. 

To  ladies  lair,  so  debonnaire,  he  flings  a  gallant 

greeting, 
But  not  a  smile  can  he  beguile  from  dark  eyes  daridy 

meeting; 
Each  visage  brown  doth  wear  a  frown,  and  fists 

'neath  cloaks  are  clenching, 
And  his  pliant  bow  gets  a  check  somehow,  and  his 

ready  smile  a  quenching. 

There's  noc  a  shout  from  the  troops  about,  though 

the  word  is  given  to  cheer ; 
Bresson,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  looks  fidgetty  and 

queer. 
And  he  seems  to  wince  when  says  the  prince,  <<  1 

really  don't  detect 
The  marvellous  enthusiasm  you  led  me  to  expect  !** 

''Shout,  brutes!  bfnbams,  shout!"  but  in  vaia^oo 

word  they  '11  speak, 
Spite  of  sabre-flats,  and  musket-butts,  and  kicks  into 

next  week ; 
And  one  sharp  sub.  proposes,  to  get  up  a  demonstrar 

tiOQ, 

By  trying  on  the  popular  reaira  bayonet  application. 

And  onward,  to  the  Pverta  del  S<d  they've  mada 

their  way, 
And  there  was  bottled  up,  it  seems,  the  welcooM  of 

the  day ; 
"  Viva,  viva  Montpensier ! "  't  is  a  noliceman  cries— 
But  his  voice  is  quench'd  within  nis  hat,  knock'd, 

sudden,  o'er  his  eyes ! 

And  down  th6  Calk  Mayor  they  pass  nngreeted  alL 

Save  by  a  little  French  modiste,  wdo  "  Vive  le  Doc !  ** 
did  squall. 

"  Spain  may  be  coy  in  showing  joy,  but  if  this  ba 
Spanish  mirth, 

Methinks  their  fun 's  the  flattest  and  forlomest  upon 
earth." 

So  on  unto  the  palace,  where  sits  his  baby  bride— 

Her  pockets  filled  with  lollipops — at  her  royal  sister's 
side. 

<<  The  Duke  for  me,  you  wed  P'Assiz !  La  sister ! 
here  they  come  ! " 

Sore  sighed  the  Queen,  and  sadly  suck'd  a  heart- 
shaped  sugar-^um.   .  Pmuh. 
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6.  Later  to  J.  P.  Kay  Skaithworth^  Esq,,  upon 

Dr.  Hook's  Plan  for  the  Education  of  the 
Peojde.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Harness.  (Not 
pttboshed.) 

A&L  things  have  their  time.  In  the  present 
aheysnee — ^in  this  disruption,  or  confusion  at  least, 
of  parties,  some  of  those  great  social  questions 
which  involve  the  national  chaiactei^-*we  go  far- 
ther, httt  in  no  spirit  of  gloomjr  vaticination — ^the 
national  existence,  maymeet  with  more  calm  and 
dispaasionate  diseussioa.  In  the  manifesto  of  the 
new  minister  the  state  oi  pablic  edacatbn  has  been 
plaoed  in  the  front  rank,  as  one  of  the  primary  con- 
■deiatioos  which  must  oocapy  his  government. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  Letter  of  Dr.  Hook 
hss  dreolated  through  the  country;  its  stunning 
efled  on  some,  who  had  supposed  that  the  whole 
wei|^t  oi  Dr.  Hook's  authority  was  on  their  own 
aide,  but  who  retain  nevertheless  the  most  profound 
confidenoe  in  his  honesty  of  purpose;  the  unez- 
peeted  satisfaction  of  otliers,  who,  like  ourselves, 
had  k>ng  since  arrived,  through  less  experience  it 
may  be,  and  with  less  sacrifice  of  opinion,  at  the 
same  point;  the  general  excitement  which  this 
pamphlet  has  produced  in  all  quarters — announce 
the  inevitable  reopening  of  the  whole  question  in 
all  its  momentous  bearings.  The  debate  must  be 
renewed,  and  renewed  with  even  increasing  ear- 
nestness, though,  we  trust,  on  each  side  with  more 
candor  and  less  violence.  We  must  prepare  our- 
selves  for  the  whole  array  of  educational  statistics 
fiom  Proasia,  and  Holland,  and  France,  and  the 
United  States ;  our  own  desks  will  be  one  wilder- 
nesa  of  pamphlets^  (they  have  already  begun  to 
teem  around  us;)  members  of  parliament  wiU  have 
la  froan  onder  the  weight  of  petitions  and  counter- 
petitions,  which  will  he  heaped  up  in  ponderous 
sinmher  on  Ahe  more  capainous  tables  of  both 


We  disguise  not  the  difficulty  of  the  question ;  it 
is  one  which  nothing  but  monarchical  or  democratic 
defpotisra  has  as  yet  brought  to  an  issue.  In  ail 
eonntries  under  constitutional  government  it  keeps 
up,  if  not  an  open -fend,  at  least  a  deep  murmur  of 
resistaaoe,  which  only  wants  strength  to  come  to 
direct  eoltiaion.  In  Fiance,  indeed,  it  is  the  high- 
er, the  secondary  education,  whksh  is  the  chief  sub- 
jBbi  of  fieree  dispute  between  the  Ultra-montane 
Ckmdimen  and  the  Univenity;  but  even  as  to -the 
humblest  village  schools  there  is  a  constant  feud  on 
the  same  principle.  In  Belgium  the  education  of 
the  people  has  already  been  the  rock  on  which 
mote  than  one  ministry  has  suffered  shipwreck. 
Here,  as  the  principles  of  diflbrence  are  so  much 
more  profoundly  rooted  in  the  better  as  well  as  the 
worse  part  of  our  nature ;  where  our  jealousies  are 
gioan^,  or  at  least  appear  to  be  grounded,  on 
■tnmg  leligioos  convictions ;  where  so  many  of  us 
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are  committed  in  the  strile^  and  have  , 
ourselves,  by  our  terror  of  that  misused  and  01181111* 
derstood  word—- expediency — that  it  woukl  be  a 
dereliction  of  all  truth,  honor,  consistency,  fiuth, 
even  of  charity,  to  yield  one  foot  of  our  ground; 
where  few  stand  alone,  but  almost  aU  l»ve  the 
countenance  and  support  of  some  powerful  sect  or 
body,  which  it  were  cowardice  and  social  treason  to 
abandon — ^here  it  might  seem  'Utterly  hopeless  to 
interpose  in  a  tranquil,  moderating  tone,  or  to  think 
we  can  avoid  that  fate  which  usually  attends  those 
who,  at  the  wrong  time,  attempt  the  work  of  recon- 
ciliation, to  be  repudiated  with  equal  indignation  ]^ 
the  adverse  parties.  Yet,  besides  our  strong  &ith 
in  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  we  ima^ 
ine  that  we  hear  the  faint  as  yet,  but  deepening,  ao- 
guiy  of  better  things.  There  seems  to  be  such  a 
gradual,  and  even  unconscious  approximation  in 
men  of  such  opposite  sentiments ;  we  begin  to  un- 
derstand each  other  so  much  better ;  the  wiae  and 
moderate,  and  even  the  zealous  on  all  sides,  seem 
to  have  gathered  so  much  experience ;  points 
which  appeared  of  such  vital  importance,  have  l^een 
so  quietly  and  easily  dropped ;  the  pn^ctaoe  of  edu- 
cation has  so  much  changed,  tacitly  and  by  common 
consent,  in  the  best  regulated  schools ;  there  has 
appeared,  on  examination,  so  «much  unanimity  in 
the  desire  to  give  a  religious  education  to  the  peo- 
ple,* yet  so  much  more  difficulty  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  as  to  what  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
manner  of  teaching  religion  to  children ;  there  has 
grown  up  so  sober  and  wide-spread  a  conviction, 
Uiat  readmg  religious  lessons  ^d  learning  by  heart 
religious  formularies  does  not  necessarily  either  im- 
part religious  knowledge,  or  infuse  religious  habits, 
or  foster  religious  feelings — ^that  we  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  regard  to  this  infinitely  momentooai 
question,  any  bold  but  temperate  administiationi 
will  find  far  less  obstinate  prejudice  to  encounter,  bci 
watched  with  less  suspicion,  and  command  umdU 
more  general  respect,  if  not  cordial  coopemtion> 
than  heretofore.  At  all  events,  we  avow  muselves. 
to  shrink  frrm  the  fearful  responsibility  of  aofresting- 
the  course  of  national  education  under  any  auspices ; 
we  will  deliver  our  souJs  from  this  awful  weight ;  , 
and  we  solemnly  remind  every  one-— tory,  or  coo- 
seivative,  or  whiff,  or  radical;  economist  or 'anti- 
economists— churchman  or  dissenter — that  if  by  any 
one  act,  by  any  one  vote  in  Parliament,  by  any 
sufihige  on  the  hustings,  by  an^  rash  language  in 
public  journals,  by  any  inconsiderate  petition,  by^ 
any  party,  or  class,  or  rank,  or  sectarian  jealousy-^ 
they  iinneGeMdri/y  impede  any  government  whatever 
in  the  amicable  advancement  of  this  work ;  if  they 
act  otherwise  than  under  the  most  grave,  deliberate, 
well-advised,  and  dispaasionate  convictions ;  if  they 
are  not  prepared  to  make  the  most  generous  self* 
sacrifice  of  all  which  is  not  Christifui  principle— not 
what  passion  may  dignify  by  that  aacred  name,  but 
what  asserts  and  proves  itself  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  as  such ; — if  it  be  not  Christianity  in  its 
vital,  absolute  essence  which  is  at  atake — then  they 

*  **  Their  loidships  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  plan 
of  education  oaght  to  be  encouraged  in  which  inteHectaal 
instructioQ  is  not  sutiordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the. doctrines  and 
precepts  of  revealed  religion."  This  axiom,  contained  in 
the  first  instructions  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  to  its  inspectors,  (Aagust,  1840,)  and  acted  npon, 
we  are  uersuaded,  with  equal  sincerity  by  that  oommittee 
under  all  its  successive  presidents,  was  of  course  over- 
looked, or  viewed  with  mistrust,  in  the  first  access  of 
alarm  and  suspicion  at  the  formation  of  a  new  Lay  Board 
of£doeatioo. 
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aie  (TOiity  of  hnperrilling  the  life  of  the  nation  with- 
out due  cause — at  least,  of  not  doing  their  boundea 
endeavor  to  avert  that  death  of  anarchy  and  rain 
which  may  await,  if  we  be  not  wise  in  time,  this 
Rioet  glorions,  this  most  wonderful  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

Yet  are  we  no  Utopians  in  the  effects  of  ednca- 
tion.  We  expect  no  univeraal  lull  of  human  pas- 
sion ;  we  dream  not  of  habits  of  prudence,  temper- 
ance, social  order,  pervading,  with  the  most  perfect 
machinery  of  public  instruction,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  commimity.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Uiose  re- 
fining and  humanizing  influences,  which  are  so  paiv 
-tially  effective  on  the  higher  orders,  will  be  of 
talismanio  power,  and  soothe  to  unbroken  slumber 
the  more  excitable  energies  of  the  lower.  Men 
paes  through  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  Rugby, 
and  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge— men  of  the  best 
fainilies,  and  whose  parents  have  lavished  on  their 
training  as  much  wealth  as  would  maintain  schools 
for  hundreds  of  poor  children — and  yet  come  forth 
(we  speak  not  of  those  strange  anomalies  and  ec- 
centricities of  character  found  in  all  oideni,  and  to 
be  provided  against  by  no  rale)  hide-bound  in  im- 
'penetrable  ignorance,  having  acquired  no  language 
but  their  own,  and  that  imperfectly ;  their  knowl- 
edge of  natural  history  confined  to  that  of  the  hone 
and  the  dog — useful  knowledge  enough  in  its  way, 
:and  not  without  advantage  in  sharpening  the  facul- 
ties, but  yet  a  miserable  stock  fi>r  an  English  gen- 
tleman ;  their  knowledge  of  their  own  history  and 
•that  of  other  countries,  even  of  the  history  of  their 
ireligion,  not  so  extensive,  perhaps,  as  that  of  a  well- 
'taught  national-school  child.  And  the  pains  which 
ihave  been  taken  with  their  moral  and  social,  have 
•been  seemingly  as  utterly  wasted  as  those  bestowed 
«n  their  intellectual,  culture.  Those  who  talk  or 
'^tite  too  magnificently  about  the  transmutmg 
^wer  of  education,  its  mfallible  cure  for  all  socid 
sand  political  diseases,  are  as  injudicious  and  as  in- 
;  furious  to  their  own  cause  as  those  who  question  its 
^beneficial  power,  and  its  inestimable  blessings  to 
'those  who  will  receive  it ;  its  undeniable- efl!ect  as  a 
•corrective  and  a  palliative  of  many  social  evils ;  as  a 
>8edative  against  political  disquiet;  as  a  privilege, 
^from  which  it  is  envious  malignity  to  exclude  any 
class  of  our  fellow-men ;  as  a  right,  which  it  is  not 
for  us  to  withhold  because  it  may  be  abused  by 
:8ome,  or  neglected  by  others.  The 'best  popular 
education  will  not  bring  up  all  mankind  to  one 
'level :  (God  foibid  that  it  should !)  A  flat  intel- 
'  lectual  plain,  like  that  to  which  the  Jesuit  system 
aspired  to  raise,  and  had  well-nigh  succeeded  itt 
-raising,  the  higher  education  of  JBurope,  above 
>which  no  genius  was  allowed  to  aspire,  no  bold  in- 
quiry to  soar,  no  daring  poetry  to  wing  its  flight, 
would  be,  if  it  were  possible,  so  fatal  to  the  true 
mental  life  of  the  country,  that  we  had  almost  as 
willingly  grovel  on  in  our  present  low  and  stagnant 
-condition.  The  object  of  sound  popular  education 
is  fiir  more  humble,  and  more  practicable ;  to  make 
^ood,  pradent,  domestic,  religious  citizens ;  labor- 
ers worth;^  of,  but  contented  with,  their  hire ;  arti- 
sans provident  as  well  as  skUful ;  conscious  that 
they  have  minds  to  cultivate,  moral  beings  to  disci- 
pline, souls  to  save,  not  merely  appetites  to  gratify, 
and  seasaal  passions  to  glut,  and  bodies  to  oonmgn 
to  a  prematare,  perhaps,  and  self-dug  grave.  It 
will  keep  tiown,  it  will  overlay  no  natural,  no 
heaven-bom  genius ;  it  will  leave  quite  difficulty 
enough  to  strengthen,  and  sharpen,  and  nerve,  by 
'Constant  adverse  and  depressing  influences,  the 
:  minds  of  those  great  dtsooveren  and,  teaohem  of 


mankind  who  have  from  time  to  time  forced  ihonr 
way  fifom  the  lowest  social  and  inleUeetnal  state. 
But  it  will  disseminate  the  conuncm  treasures  of 
human  knowledge  more  equably — ^more  exten- 
sively. It  will  dSsqualifjT  for  no  station,  even  the 
humblest  in  life,  but  enable  those  who  are  destined 
for  it  by  Him  in  whom  are  the  issnea  of  life,  to' fill 
every  station  with  greater  fitness,  with  more  oo»- 
tent,  more  self-respect,  more  inward  satis&ctioo. 
Education  may,  in  numberless  instances,  foil  to 
avniken  or  to  quicken  intelligence ; — ^in  some  it  may 
quicken  intelligence  beyond  its  own  control ;  it  m^ 
on  the  one  hand  be  baffled  by  obstinate  slnggisfr- 
ness,  on  the  other  stimulate  to  a  diseased  activity; 
here  it  may  seem  to  be  without  eflfect,  there  to  pre- 
mote  speculative  infidelity ;  but  an  uneducated  peo- 
ple is  not  the  less  a  reproach  and  a  danger  to  a 
civilized  and  Christian  community,  the  direct  cause 
of  wretchedness,  which  it  is  unchristian  wickedneae 
not  to  attempt  to  relieve ;  the  source  of  pofverty, 
discontent,  waste,  disorder,  mutiny,  if  not  fierce  le- 
hellion,  against  which  the  wise  statesman  daxes  net 
close  his  eyes. 

It  ii  some  advantage,  in  this  late  stage  of  the  kmjg 
controveray,  that  we  can  now  gather  up  and  medi- 
tate on  the  wise  words  whidi  it  has  called  forth, 
while  the  follies  and  personalities,  the  irrelevant 
arguments  and  idle  sophistries,  the  finoth  and  the 
fermentation  of  the  debate,  have  utterly  melted 
away. 

"It  seems  to  me,  too,"  wrote  one  of  the  eailieeC 
advocates  of  popular  education,  **  that  we  are  guilty 
of  great  inconsistency  as  to  the  ends  and  objects  of 
education.  How  industriously  have  not  its  moat 
able  and  zealous  champions  been  continually  instill- 
ing into  the  mind  of  the  people  that  education  is 
the  way  to  advancement,  that  *  knowledge  is  power,' 
that  a  man  cannot  *  better  himself  without  some 
learning!'  And  then  we  complain,  or  we  fear, 
that  "education  will  set  them  above  their  station, 
disgust  them  with  labor,  make  them  ambitious,  en- 
vious, dissipated.  We  must  reap  as  we  sow :  we 
set  before  meir  eyes  objects  the  meet  tempting  to 
the  desires  of  uncultivated  men ;  we  urge  them  to 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  by  holding  out  the 
hope  Uiat  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  gra^ 
these  objects.  If  tiMir  minds  are  conrupted  by  the 
nature  of  the  aim,  and  embittered  by  the  foiluie, 
which  must  be  the  lot  of  the  mass^  who  is  to  Uams  ? 

'*  If,  instead  of  nurturing  expectations  which  can- 
not be  fulfilled,  and  turoing  Uie  mind  on  a  tradt 
which  must  lead  to  a  sense  of  continual  disappoint- 
ment, and  then  of  vnrong,  we  were  <o  hold  out  to 
our  humbler  fiiends  the  appropriate  and  attainable, 
nay,  unfiiiling  ends  of  a  good  education  ;  the  gen- 
tle and  kindly  sympathies ;  the  sense  of  setfie- 
spect,  and  of  the  respect  of  feUow-men  ;  the  ftee 
exereise  of  the  intellectual  foculties ;  the  gntifioa 
tion  of  a  curiosity  that '  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on, 
and  yet  finds  fix>d  forever ;  the  power  of  regulating 
the  habits  and  business  of  life,  so  as  to  extract  the 
greatest  possiUe  portion  of  comfort  out  of  small 
means ;  the  refining  and  tranquillizing  enji^rroent 
of  the  beautiful  in  natnra  and  art,  and  the  kmdred 
perception  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  virtue ;  the 
strengthening  eonseioosness  of  duty  foMlled ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  *  the  peace  which  paaseth  all  understand- 
ing ;' — if  we  directed  their  aspirations  this  way,  it 
m  mobable  that  we  should  not  have  to  coraphin  of 
bemg  disappohited,  nor  they  of  being  deceived. 
Who  can  say  that  wealth  can  purchase  better  things 
than  these  ?  And  who  can  say  that  they  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  of  sound  body  and 
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middt  who,  b^  labor  not  deitniotivo  to  either,  can 
pniotiie  for  himself  and  hie  famHy,  food,  clothing, 
and  habitation  V — Mrs.  AuMtm^s  Prrface  to  Cousin^ 
pp.  xvi.,  xvii.  (London,  1834.) 

Dr.  Hook,  in  hie  vigoroua  and  homely  way,  hae 
touched  on  the  argument,  which  appeals  to  our 
justice  and  to  our  Chnstiansjrmpathies,  rather  than 
to  our  mere  political  and  social  feais : — 

*'  They  [the  clergy]  have,  Grod  be  praised, 
preached  down  eifectually  that  heresy  of  which  I 
remember  the  prevalence,  according  to  which  even 
good  men  were  induced  to  suppose  that  the  all- wise 
God  had  given  to  man  an  immortal  mind,  capable 
of  great  Uiings,  without  the  intention,  with  respect 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  that  it  shoold 
be  exercised.  That  ungodly  selfishness  is  now  ex- 
ploded, by  which  the  upper  classes  of  society  were 
induced  to  suppose  that  mental  pleasures  were  a 
luxury  reserved  for  their  exclusive  enjoyment,  al- 
though they  were  often  forced  to  adopt  the  dog-in* 
the^nanger  system,  and  neither  taste  of  those 
pleasures  themselves  nor  permit  them  to  others. 
Whatever  may  add  to  the  mnooent  enjoyments  of 
our  poorer  brethren,  we  are  bound  by  comnipn  feel- 
ing of  charity  to  procure  for  them  if  possible ;  and 
this  duty  becomes  the  more  important  when  the 
object  in  view  is  to  call  them  from  the  world  of 
sense  without,  by  opening  to  them  the  world  of 
thought  within,  and  by  adopting  those  means  which 
cannot  fail  to  soften,  refine,  and  humanize  the  char- 
acter."—I^Wer,  p»  6. 

Thus,  again,  writes  Mr.  Baptist  Noel — and  it  is 
designedly  that  we  bring  together  men  of  such  dif- 
ferent religious  views : — 

''  While  education  is  not  meant  to  raise  the  work- 
ing classes  above  their  condition,  it  ma^  greatly 
multiply  the  comforts  "which  they  enjo^  m  it.  It 
mav  preserve  them  from  exchanging  light,  clean, 
and  cheerful  cottages  for  comfortless  cellars ;  it 
may  give  them  better  clothes,  better  food,  and  bet- 
ter health  ;  it  may  deck  their  windows  with  finer 
flowers ;  spread  cleaner  linen-  on  their  tables,  and 
adorn  their  dwellings  with  more  convenient  furni- 
ture. While  it  may  enable  a  few,  by  superior  at- 
tainments, to  fill  higher  situations  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  it 
may  enable  many  to  turn  to  account  the  advantages 
of  their  humbler  situations.  It  may  teach  them 
how  to  gain  and  how  to  spend  ;  it  may  secure  to 
them  employment,  and  save  them  from  waste ;  it 
may  hinder  them  from  sinking  into  abject  poverty 
—or  should  they,  by  the  force  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, be  brought  into  trouble,  it  may  so  multiply 
their  intellectual  resources,  and  nerve  them  with  so 
firm  a  courage,  as  may  enable  them  again  to  rise 
above  it.  By  increasing  and  elevating  their  domes- 
tic aflfections,  it  may  invest  their  homes  with  an 
undecaying  charm ;  by  inspiring  them  with  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  it  may  provide  rational  and  ennobling 
amusements  for  their  hours  of  lebure  ;  and  by  both 
these  additions  to  their  spiriti^al  existence  may  res- 
cue  some  from  spending  their  evenings  idly  in  mere 
yanity  of  thought,  and  others  from  resorting  to  the 
publie  house  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  onscenity 
and  scandal,  if  not  sedition,  amidst  the  fumes  of  gin 
and  the 'roars  of  drunken  associates.  Good  princi- 
ples, good  sense,  and  good  manners^— the  fruits  of 
education — may  give  them  the  honest  satisfaction 
derived  from  the  respect  of  all  their  neighbors.  By 
its  aid  they  may  learn  to  tHink  so  soundly,  and  to 
weigh  evidence  with  so  much  acuteness,  that  the 
wild  doctrines  of  a  licentious  infidelity  may  shook 
their  ondeistandings  as  well  as  revolt  their  hearts. 


And  thus  plaoed  beyond  the  reaoh  both  of  aapem^ 
tion  and  pro&nity,  they  may  be  led  to  seek  sod  en- 
jcy,  throu^  faith  in  Christ,  the  fiivor  and  Uessiag 
of  God.    Question  may  thus  raise  the 


of  their  enjoyments  through  life,  and  teach  them, 
in  the  well-grounded  hope  of  happiness  beyond  the  . 
grave,  to  meet  death  with  tranquillity." — Kt^part  of 
Committee  of  QmncU  on  JEducoHon,  1840-1,  pp. 
167,  8. 

Dr.  Hook  no  doubt  is  right.  That  aristoeiatie,  or 
rather  obligarchic,  self-appropriation  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  whksh  he 
allud^,  is  utterly  exploded  in  the  real  bom  and  in- 
tellectual aristocracy  of  the  land.  If  it  lingers 
anywhere,  it  is  amongst  the  ill-educated  vulgar,  iiist 
above  those  over  whom  they  would  maintalii  thehr 
artificial  superiority.  But  it  is  rather  as  an  unim- 
peachable authority  on  fiicts  than  for  opimons  that 
we  would  appeal  to  Dr.  Hook :  the  great  thing  is 
to  have  the  results  of  his  personal  experieaoe  m 
his  peculiar  position  as  the  chief  clergyman  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  manufacture,  and  of 
his  opportunities  of  intercourse,  which  he  cultivates, 
it  i&  said,  with  generous  sympathy  and  friendliness, 
with  the  neighTOring  clergy,  who  have  to  struggle 
with  even  more  difiicult  and,  as  far  as  the  worU  is 
concerned,  more  cheerless  and  unrewarded  duties ; 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  Tartar  villages  which  spring 
up  and  spread,  like  exhalations,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  all  the  ffreat  centres  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. It  hss  been  said  by  one  of  the^opponents 
of  Dr.  Hook,  **  I  think  I  see  in  your  declaration  of 
principles  that  your  benevolence  and  commiseration 
for  the  uneducated  masses  around  yon  have  over^ 
thrown  your  churchmaasbip. ' '  That  would ,  indeed,, 
have  been  but  spurious  churchmanship— we  might 
be  disposed  to  give  it  a  harder  name— -which  hadi 

ded  the  heart  against  those  influences  which,  if 
churchmanship  produces  and  fosters  not,  how  pre- 
sumes it  to  usurp  an  appellation  denved  from  thfr 
church  of  Christ  1  And  is  this  opponent,  active 
and  estimable  as  he  may  be,  quite  so  sure  that  it  is. 
his  Christianity  which  refuses  to  yield  one  point, 
though  the  temporal  and  eternal  destiny  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance 
or  worse  than  ignorance,  with  the  wildness  of  the 
savage  and  the  vices  of  civilization,  is  at  stske  t 
Surely  these  concessions,  extorted  by  Dr.  Hook's^ 
benevolence  from  Dr.  Hook's  severe  churchman- 
ship, in  his  position,  in  the  teeth  of  all  those  among 
his  former  ihends  and  admirers  who  may  not  pos- 
sess such  an  extent  of  melancholy  knowledge,  or 
such  overpowering  sympathies  with  int^eotiul  and 
spiritual  distress,  are  irresistible  evidence,  unless 
we  can  refute  it  by  testimony  as  strong  and  as  itor 
partial,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  If  Dr. 
Hook's  speech  delivered  some  years  ago  in  London, 
in  which  he  asserted  with  as  much  boldness  of  lan- 
guage as  dialectical  resource  and  skill,  the  right, 
Uie  duty,  and  the  power  of  the  church  to  conduct 
exclusively  the  education  of  the  people,  were  ar^ 
ranged  in  parallel  columns  with  his  letter  of  1846, 
it  would  only  add  weight  to  his  present  arguments. 
What  some  may  call  lofty  principles,  others  obsti- 
nate prejudices,  in  either  case  are  equally  inflexible. 
A  bigot,  of  all  human  beings,  is  least  liable  to 
change.  If  it  has  wroujffht  this  miraculous  convet-  • 
sion,  the  benevolence  of  Dr.  Hook  must  have  re- 
ceived some  powerful  impulse;  there  must  liave 
been  a  strong  and  irresistible  appeal  to  his  commis- 
eration: it  cannot  have  been  without  full  inquiry,, 
grave  consideration,  a  lon^  and  violent  stnigffle,. 
that  cfaoichmanship  like  his  has  been  lowered  UK 
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We  decline  to  enter  into  the 
stttlMoe  of  the  queetion  ;  we  decline  because  we 
do  not  thiolr  that  positive  data  have  been  attained, 
or  sie  attainable.  We  paose  not  to  inquire  whether 
one  in  six  of  the  whole  population,  as  Dr.  Hook 
soffgests,  or  one  in  ten,  ought  to  attend  the  school. 
AU  this  must  vary  infinitely,  especially  in  England, 
from  the  uncertain  proportion  of  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a  hignec  education,  the  ase  at 
which  thev  enter,  and  the  time  at  which  they  leaTe 
the  school,  with  oountless  other  circumstances 
which  must  be  constantly  disturbing  an  accurate 
average.  We  examine  not  whether  the  reports  of 
the  SFational  Society  are  modestly  accurate,  or 
beastfttily  sanguine;  whether  ten,  or  twenty,  or 
even  fiftv  thousand  children,  Ihore  or  less,  may 
be  benefited  by  their  active  exertions;  whether 
schools  supposed  to  be  full  are  re»lly  so ;  whether 
the  treasurer  (of  whom  Dr.  Hook  writes  not  quite 
with  the  full  respect  which  he  deserves)  may  have 
allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  prevail  over  his  cooler 
ootthem  prudence.  AU  this  is  beside  the  question. 
We  iest  on  the  broad  fact  asserted  by  Dr.  Hook — 
•and  denied,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  by  none  wfio 
are  competent  to  bear  testimony — a  fact  conffarmed 
by  every  document  accessible  to  us*— and  the  gen- 
'Cral  result  of  all  the  statistics  of  education,  making 
ample  allowance  for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  last 
few  years.  The  fact  is  this,  that  there  are  even 
now  multitudes  of  our  fellow-eubjects  in  a  state  of 
•  ignorance,  Perilous  in  every  sense  to  themselves  and 
ito  us,  and  for  whose  education  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  ;  other  multitudes,  whose  education  is  fkr 
1  below  that  which  is  required  by  the  rising  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  ;•— education  of  which  much  of 
I  the  power  is  wasted  by  its  misdirection,  and  which 
3has  not,  therefore,  the  true  effect  of  education — ^to 
impart  effective  and  influential  religious  knowledge, 
-.to  form  industrial  and  provident  habits,  cheeHul 
^dispositions,  to  awaken  at  once  and  extend  the  fac- 
ulties, to  train  up  good  mep,  loyal  subjects,  and 
rational  Christians.f 

Moreover,  in  all  this  question  it  behoves  us  not 
merely  to  look  around  us  with  searching  and  una- 

*  We  quote  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  EVla- 

'  cation  for  1844.  "  The  following  numbers  are,  I  believe, 
correct  as  to  the  state  of  daily  Cnwch  education  in  sev- 
eral  of  them  t^Oldharo,  1  in  160  of  the  whole  poptfla- 
tioD;  Manchester,  1  in  63^:  Rochdale,!  in  169  (an 
infant  school  lately  established,  average  attendance  about 
100  ;)    Bolton,  1  in  91  ;   Blackburn,  1  in  56^ ;  Wigan,  1 

'  in  44  ;  Hull,  1  in  33  ;  Liverpool,  1  in  23."— Mr.  Wat- 
kins*  Reportf  p.  272.  Add  the  daily  schools  maintained 
by  the  Dissenters,  which,  while  their  Sunday  schools  are 
▼ery  laige,  are,  in  compartsoo,  small  and  few.  and  the 
exertions  made  since  tiuit  report ;  and  what  is  the  result? 
Compare  Mr.  Mosely's  report  on  the  connexion  of  igno- 
rance in  these  districts  with  political  turbulence  (p.  622.) 
tMr.  Edward  Baines,  of  Leeds,  seems  to  stand  almost 

.  alone  in  his  denial  of  this  deficiency ;  but  while,  on  the 
one  hand,r  be  has  shown  some  remarkable  errors  in  Dr. 
Hook's  calculations  Jie  has  made  some  large  admissions 
on  the  other  side.  We  are  right,  he  admits,  in  educating 
pauper  children  at  the  public  expense ;  why  not.  then, 
children  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  paupers?  The 
ability,  the  temper,  the  firm,  fair,  and  argumentative 

T  tMwnr  Mr.  Baines*  letters,  (addressed  to  Lord  John  Bus- 

-  sell,)  and  something,  let  us  add,  of  genuine  ESnglish 

-  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  man  bom  from  the  English  peo|>le, 
.  and  still  one  of  them,  command  our  respect.    But  with 

Mr.  Boines,  the  aversion  to  an  Establishment  amounts 
;  to  a  posaionate  jealousy ;  his  reliance  on  the  voluntary 

B'  le,  to  a  passionate  devotion.    We  cannot  be  ex- 
to  sympathize  in  these  feelinffs  ;  but  Mr.  Baines, 
sar,  by  no  means  represents  tne  general  views  or 
<  opinions  of  the  influential  body  to  which  he  belongs ;  his 
aiguments  and  his  statistics  are  disclaimed  by  such  men 
:  aal>r.  Vaughan,  and  others  of  equal  name  ano  authority. 


verted  eyee,  bat  to  look  oaw»rd  with  the  i 
which  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy,  but  only  the 
emplovment  of  erim  and  sober  reason.  If  our  eiist- 
xng  educational  power  could  by  any  ooesible  ezer^ 
tion  cope  with  the  present  wants  of  the  country, 
will  it  expand  of  itself  with  our  growing  neoessitiest 
Here  is  a  population  in  vast  masses — a  popolatioii 
(thouffh  we  sincerely  behove  that  many  of  the 
wealthier  manufacturers  are  becoming,  some  from 
interest,  some  from  higher  motives,  sensible  of  the 
claims  of  their  artisans  on  their  parental  care)  with- 
out the  salutary  control  of  a  resident  wealthy  class, 
or  of  a  resident  clergy,  except,  perhaps,  some  single 
devoted,  over-worked,  ill-paid,  and  tbereibre  to  a 
certain  decree  inefficient  curate ; — and  this  popula- 
tion is  still  spreading  in  regular  dreles,  as  it  were, 
from  its  centres,  and  tending  constantly  to  outstrip 
more  and  more  the  meet  lavish  and  provident  care 
for  its  improvement.  Even  in  the  happiest  valle3r8, 
wliere  the  iiu^ory  mingles  not  unpictnresqoely  with 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  does  not  absolutely  cloud 
the  pure  rushing  stream  with  its  foul  lees ;  where 
the  kindness  of  the  master  is  seen  in  the  cottages, 
with  their  rose-red  gardens,  in  the  neater  dress  of 
the  wotkmen,  and  still  mora  in  their  cheerful  and 
contented  countenances'— even  there,  so  rapid  is  ^e 
growth  of  hunum  beings, 

"  That  panting  love  toils  after  it  in  vun." 

And  these  are  but  the  oases  in  the  wilderness  of 
our  manufacturing  world;  a  wildflrness  which  is 
still  spreading  with  as  much  regularity,  and  with 
as  silent  and  irresistible  advance,  as  the  sands  of 
the  adjacent  desert  are  said  to  do  on  the  cultivated 
soil  of  Egypt.*  The  probabilitv — may  we  not  write 
the  certainty  ? — is  that  the  fatal  cycle  will  continue 
to  revolve  with  more  intense  force  and  rapidity— 
speculation,  prosperity,  over-production,  glut,  dia- 
tress.  But  at  every  point  of  that  cycle — ^from  the 
wildest  intoxication  of  exuberant  wages,  down  to 
the  darkest  recklessness  of  despairr-the  same  results 
are  still  being  worked  out.  Year  afler  year  either 
a  rapid  immi^tion  is  taking  place,  or  the  wretched 
and  impoverished  race  is  spawning  as  it  were  in 
the  prolificness  of  wretchedness.  Year  afler  year, 
crowded  neighborhoods  become  more  crowded, 
moors  are  studded  over  with  villages,  villages  con- 
dense into  towns,  towns  compress  their  multiplying 
denizens  into  deeper  cellars  and  more  airless  alleys ; 
and  year  afler  year,  those  who  are  thus  forced  as  it 
were  into  existence,  or  those  whose  parents  have 
enlisted,  in  the  hopes  of  better  pay,  in  this  standing 
army  of  labor,  have  put  no  check  upon  their  increase. 
They  are  still  growing  up  from  swarms  of  neglected, 
and  either  idle  or  ovei^worked  children,  into  hordes 
of  thoughtless,  ignorant,  too  oflen  depraved  and 
godless  men.  ^orance  and  misery  reproduce 
each  other  by  as  imperious  and  irrepealable  a  law 

*  la  the  statistics  of  education  there  is  usually  a  vital 
error.  We  compare  the  number  of  the  schools  with  the 
amount  of  the  population,  and  forget  that  it  is  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  means  of  education  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  which  is  the  main  question.  There 
is  of  necessity  a  great  evil  in  the  generous  competition  of 
the  church  and  tne  dissentingr  bodies  in  this  good  work. 
In  some  ]^aoes,  in  some  parishes  in  the  same  large  town, 
(and  those  of  course  the  richest,)  there  is  an  aecuinaiatioa 
of  means  beyond  the  local  wanu.  Several  large  schools, 
where  one  would  be  sufficient,  ore  vyin^  with  each  other 
for  pupils  ;  while,  in  other  places,  even  m  poorer  districts 
immediately  adjacent,  eveiything  is  wanting,  means  to 
found  or  to  support,  and  proper  persons  to  superintend,  or 
to  assist  the  clergyman  in  the  support  and  soperinlendeiice 
of  the  school. 
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^futttre  as  ^  tliitil»^own  the  ifaisde,  88  physical 
ftmine  the  phjrsicsl  epidemic. 

We  dottht  not,  as  we  have  acknowledged,  and 
njoiee  to  repeat  oor  acknowledgment,  that  with  not 
s  few  of  the  great  manufacturers  there  is  a  constant 
sftd  systematie  endeavor  to  provide,  as  well  by  the 
enhivation  of  better  habits  as  by  general  liberality, 
against  theae  dangers  and  theSe  reverses.  Kur. 
Homer  eould  point  us  out  establishments  where  the 
little  TepaUics  are  regulated  with  the  noblest  and 
most  sagacious  generosity ;  where  it  is  the  study  to 
eofighten  the  minds,  to  improve  the  moral  habits, 
to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  fiiotory  labor- 
ers ;  where  the  active  producers  of  the  wealth  are 
considered  fairly  entitled  to  some  proportion  in  its 
advantages,  and  are  held  to  be  a  solemn  trust  from 
that  God  who  has  blessed  the  worldly  advancement 
of  the  man  of  millions.  But  speculation  to  be  gen- 
erous must  be  successful ;  it  must  be  tolerably  secure 
in  its  opulence  before  it  can,  or  at  least  before  in 
oidinary  cases  it  will,  permit  itself  to  indulge  in  these 
loxuries  of  benevolence.  Gratitude  for  service 
profitable  as  well  as  long  and  faithfhl,  must  have 
incurred  that  debt.  He  who  lives  hardly  and  pre- 
cariously himself  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  hard  mas- 
ter. Recklessness  in  our  o^^  concerns  produces 
recklessness  as  to  others.  AH  this  ought  fairly  to 
be  considered  in  justice  to  the  first  creators  of  our 
manulacturing  wealth,  against  whom  it  has  ■  now 
become  the  custom  to  declum  in  speech,  in  novel, 
in  poem,  and,  we  suspect,  in  sermon;  whom 
**  Young  England*'  denounces  as  the  authors  of' all 
political  evil ;  and  a  certain  school  oY  theology  as 
having  surrendered  the  whole  realm  to  the  undivided 
kingdom  of  Mammon.  Our  medievalists  look  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  times  when  the  convent  bell 
swung  over  leagues  of  bleak  moor,  with  the  few 
mads  in  a  state  of  romantic  insecurity,  and  when 
the  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  crowded  for  their 
dole,  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  out  of  the 
wealth  of  provinces  by  those  whom  our  coarse 
ancestors  described  as  the  fat  abbot  and  his  lazy 
monks,  but  who  are  now  described  as  lordly  indeed, 
yet  most  holy  and  venerable  dignitaries.  Voices  of 
more  calmness  had  been  raised,  from  time  to  time 
against  the  neglect  with  which  these  masses  of 
human  beings  were  allowed  to  accumulate,  without 
any  provision  for  theiri  social,  moral,  or  religious 
improvement.  Our  own  pa^  have  had  their  share 
in  this  unheeded  service — m  them  the  venerated 
Southey,  more  especially,  had  done  his  best  to  rouse 
general  reflection — and  seemingly  in  vain.  Yet 
when  we  calmly  consider  the  subject,  which  is  now 
become  a  matter  or  history,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
at  the  present  state  of  thmgs.  The  rapidity  was 
even  more  amazing  than  the  extent  of  its  growth. 
Of  this  its  efllect  on  the  fmances  of  the  country,  on 
the  general  rise  of  prices  throughout  the  war,  is  the 
surest  gauge,  the  best  confirmation.  So  utterly 
nnprep^ed  were  even  those  whose  position  might 
command  the  best  materials  for  judging;  so  far 
beyond  aU  official  calculation  was  this  endless  devel- 
opment of  the  national  wealth,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  when  the  national  debt 
amoantedto  about  300,000,000/.,  thought  he  saw 
his  way  to  another  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  but  beyond 
that  his  most  sanguine  vaticinations  dared  not  pro- 
ceed :  many  members  of  his  cabinet  lived  to  see 
that  debt  above  800,000,000/.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  this  was  owing  almost  entirely  to  this  amazing 
^extension  of  ourmanufacturing  system.  The  whole, 
then,  was  one  vast  experiment ;  it  was  speculation 
eHiwiing  as  it  advanced  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


absorb  iU  thought,  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  and 
engross  the  whine  imnds  of  the  creators  and  lords 
of  this  practical  philosopher's  stone.  They  might 
well  think  that  it  was  a  general  race  for  wealth,  in 
which  all  concerned  womd  necessarily  come  in  for 
their  share.  Aladdin  might  almost  as  well  have 
been  expected  gravely  to  philosophize  on  the  nature 
of  the  spirits  who  ministered  to  his  lamp,  or  Fortu- 
natus  of^  those  who  filled  his  purse,  as  the  Ark- 
wrightB,  and,  even  later,  the  MarshaUs,  to  look 
much  beyond  the  immediate  management  of  their 
Antsan*  and  Briarean-handed  concerns.  Wages 
at  first  of  course  rose  with  wealth ;  the  intelligence 
of  the  master  manufactu^r  extended  itself  among 
those  ^  of  his  artisans  with  whom  he  came  chiefly 
into  communication;  and  where  intelligence  was 
at  such  a  price,  where,  at  all  events,  practical 
knowledge  might  every  day  reap  such  abundant 
harvests,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  parents 
would  both  be  able  and  willing  to  secure  for  their 
children  the  blessings  and  rewards  of  some  kind  at 
least  of  education.  It  was  not  till  the  second  stage, 
of  overstretched  adventures  and  crushing  failures, 
of  over-loaded  and  falling  markets,  of  periods  of 
crying  distress  and  maddened  riots,  of  ihachinery 
improved  almost  by  magic  ingenuity,  and  super- 
seding in  one  branch  or  another  the  labor  of  man-7-: 
of  the  perilous  discovery  that  in  many  processes  the 
cheaper  labor  of  women,  and  still  more  of  children, 
was  not  less  effective,  in  some  cases  more  advanta- 
geous, than  that  of  full-grown  men ;  it  was  not  till 
then  that  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and,  we 
believe,  foremost  among  them  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  awoke  to  the  sense  of  the  terrible  power 
which  had  been  called  into  existence. 

The  state,  in  the  mean  time,  involved  in  the  great 
continental  war,  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  order 
at  home.  He  must  indeed  have  been  a  bold  and 
far-sighted  minister  who  in  1812  would  have  pre- 
dicted the  necessity  that  is  now  before  our  eyes,  or 
ventured  to  devote  large  sums  of  public  money  in 
anticipation  of  the  dangers  which  might  be  incurred 
in  1850  by  the  want  of  education  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts. 

The  church  was  just  recovered  from  its  conflict 
with  Jacobin  irreligion ;  it  had  been  awakened  by 
that  peril,  but  it  was  a  defensive  argumentative 
strength  which  it  viras  then  called  upon  to  put  forth. 
That  intellectual  strength  occupied  its  whole 
thought ;  while  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  land  this 
moral  evil,  against  which  it  took  no  aggressive 
measures,  was  growing  up  with  such  unexampled 
rapidity. 

It  so  happened,  too,  that  where  the  growth  of 
the  population  was  the  most  rapid,  the  church  was 
the  poorest  in  her  pecuniary  resources.  With 
some  few  splendid  exceptions,  the  livings  in  the 
north,  especially  those  in  the  towns,  were  poor 
vicarages ;  and  around  an  indigent,  unprepared, 
and,  as  we  must  acknowledge,  not  over-active 
clergy — some,  of  course,  from  age  and  having  been 
bred  in  a  different  school  of  clerical  duty,  utterly 
disqualified  for  this  sudden  and  strange  emergency 
— came  swarming  up  this  dragon  seed  of  busy, 
active,  and  by  no  means,  in  the  mass,  unintelligent 
parishioners.  The  small  church,  which  had  in  the 
former  day  gathered  its  scattered  worshippers  from 
leagues  around,  if  the  new  parishioners  had  been 
ever  so  well  disposed,  could  not  have  contained  a 
hundredth  part  of  them  within  its  walls.  Church 
building,  and  the  division  of  parishes,  wliichis  now 
become,  though  by  no  means  an  easy,  yet  a  com- 
mon and  ftimUiar  proceeding,  was  then  a  alow,  dif- 
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iicult,  from  legal  impediments  almost  an  impracti- 
cable one.  The  present  indefatigable  Bishop  of 
Cheater  bad  some  time  ago  consecrated  his  two 
hundredth  new  church :  a  blessed  change  !-*yet 
let  08  hear  what  is  going  on  even  now — and  we 
may  picture  to  ourselves  the  state  of  things  thirty 
or  fotty  years  ago.  We  extract  from  the  Report 
to  the  CJonmiittee  of  Education  on  the  mining  dis- 
tricts : — 

**  The  parishes  are  extensive,  and  the  great 
tithes  are  not  often  in  the  hands  of  the  incumMnts. 
On  the  winning  of  a  colliery  a  large  population  is 
suddenly  located  in  a  district' where  they  may  very 
probably  be  some  miles  distant  from  the  church ; 
the  pastor  of  which  may  find  his  charge  increased 
within  a  few  months  by  some  thousands ;  the  fam- 
ilies being  brought  into  the  parish  by  carts  to  the 
number  of  500  in  a  day.  The  chnrch  is  almost  un- 
avoidably slow  in  her  operations ;  it  requires  con- 
siderable exertion  to  raise  a  consecrated  place  for 
worship  within  three  years ;  but  in  this  time  the 
people  must  in  a  great  measure  have  formed  their 
habits,  and  such  as  are  disposed  to  listen  to  teach- 
ers will  have  found  them  for  themselves.  An  in- 
stance was  pointed  out  to  me  where,  in  a  few 
weeks,  a  population  of  3000  had  risen  up  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  parish  church,  the 
incumbent  having  to  provide  additional  spiritual 
superintendence  and  the  means  of  locomotion  out  of 
an  income  of  £75  per  annum ! !" 

Again,  '*  That  more  is  not  done  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes,  is  assuredly  not  attribut- 
able, as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  judgment 
in  such  a  matter,  to  the  supineneas  of  the  pastors.  In 
one  which  I  personally  visited,  the  income  of  which 
is  jC300  per  annum,  there  b  a  population  of  about 
30,000  souls.  The  present  vicar  has  held  it  for 
ten  years ;  during  that  time  two  additional  churches 
have  been  built,  and  whereas  when  he  came  there 
were  only  two  services  in  the  parish  during  the 
week,  there  are  now  ten.  One  national  school, 
capable  of  holding  450  children,  was  opened  last 
year,  and  subscriptions  are  now  being  collected  for 
another,  which  is  to  hold  30^  more." — ^pp.  li^ 
U5. 

'  The  dissenters,  especially  the  Methodists,  less 
trammelled  in  their  movements,  and  then  in  all  their 
primitive  ardor  and  zeal,  rushed  in  on  every  side  to 
fill  the  breach ;  the  wilder  and  more  desolate  the 
region,  the  more  inviting  it  would  seem  to  their 
rude,  it  might  be,  but  kindly  enthusiasm :  they 
were  above  ground  and  under  ground.  No  church- 
man can  deny  that  in  many  districts  by  them  alone 
the  wavering  light  of  Christianity  was  kept  alive. 
It  would,  for  this  reason  alone,  be  as  ungracious 
and  ungrateful  as  it  would  be  unjust  and  impolitic 
to  withhold  from  the  descendants  of  those  who  may 
hive  been  thus  attached  to  the  Methodist  body  by 
the  dearest  bonds — the  bonds  of  grateful  recollec- 
tion for  their  first  rescue  from  unheeded,  unrebuked 
infidelity — ^a  full  share  in  any  grants  from  public 
funds  for  education.  Even  if  in  many  cases  it  be 
but  an  imperfect,  a  superstitious  Christianity,  which 
thes3  missionaries  have  introduced,  the  best  way  to 
nise  men*s  Christianity  is  to  enlighten  their  minds. 
That  which  is  coarse  and  vulgar,  irreverently  fa- 
miliar, the  language  of  human  passion  misapphedto 
B'tcred  things,  will  slowly  refine  itself  away  by 
evBry  step  with  which  the  general  mind  is  softened, 
purified,  unsensualized. 

Nor  are  our  agricultural  parishes  to  be  altogether 
overlooked  in  this  great  national  question.  In  many 
such  distticts,  undoubtedly,  the  means  of  pioyiding 


education,  through  the  derfjf  and   by  private 

benevolence,  may  be  quite  adequate  to  the  highest 
demand.  But  where  the  clergyman  stands  uone, 
among  the  rude  and  uneducated,  perhaps  at  the 
present  time  disheartened  and  resentful  farmers; 
where  there  is  still  that  jealousy  of  knowledge,  lest 
the  laborer  should  be  too  wise— wiser  than  his 
master ;  we  suspect  that  there  will  still  be  found 
ample  space  for  the  friendly  interposition  of  the 
state.  We  know  not  what  improvements  may 
have  taken  olace  in  our  eastern  counties  since  the 
report  of  Mr.  Tremenheere,  in  the  volume  issued 
by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  1840-1841.  In 
some  of  the  later  reports  concerning  other  counties, 
and  indeed  of  the  very  districts  visited  by  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  the  prospect  seems  to  have  bright- 
ened, and  with  considerable  rapidity.  Where  the 
labor  of  the  child,  if  he  is  doomed  to  labor  during 
the  week,  is  under  the  bright  sun  and  in  the  fresh 
air  of  heaven,  the  Sunday  school,  however  inade- 
quate as  the  sole  source  of  instruction,  does  not  en- 
force the  same  unnatural  confinement  as  in  the  large 
towns ;  it  may  not  therefore  be  liable  to  the  same 
objections.  Tet  in  the  clamor  of  our  more  crowded 
manufacturing  provinces,  we  must  not  forget  those 
who  are  equally  sufierin^,  though  permipe  they 
raise  no  cry  of  distress.  If  intelligence  be  more  than 
ever  requisite  in  agricultural  pursuits— if  the  surly, 
untaught,  undisciplined  boor,  though  less  danger- 
ous, is  no  less  a  burthen  to  the  social  system  Uian 
the  more  turbulent  and  godless  artisan  ;  if  comfort, 
happiness,  virtue,  equally  depend  in  the  cottage  on 
the  hill  side,  or  by  the  pure  streamlet,  on  sober  in- 
dustry, habits  of  providence,  domestic  kindliness,  as 
in  the  smoky  garret  or  deep  cellar  of  the  town ;  if 
we  have  to  rescue  our  agricultural  poor  from  the 
effects  of  social  changes,  almost  entirely  to  their 
disadvantage,  the  transformation  of  the  farm  servant 
into  the  day-laborer,  the  abuses  of  our  game  hiws, 
the  yet  lamentable  mischiefs  of  our  poor  laws,  we 
must  look  to  the  rising  generation,  and  not  to  the 
rising  generation  of  rustic  laborers  alone.  Some- 
thing must  be  done ;  some  spirit  must  be  kindled 
and  quickened,  which  will  knit  ^ain  the  broken 
ties  of  mutual  interest  and  kindlinesa,  and  raise 
the  laborer  to  something  more  than  a  machine  from 
which  so  much  work  must  be  extorted  for  the 
smallest  wages,  whQe  he  on  his  part  thinks  every- 
thing lawful  by  which  he  may  repay  the  commu- 
nity for  his  begrudged  and  insufficient  subsistence 
with  as  little  industry  as  he  may,  and  as  much  ex- 
tortion from  the  parish  funds  as  his  wit,  sharp  in 
this  alone,  can  contrive. 

How,  then — we  entreat  every  sober  and  dispas- 
sionate Englishman  to  inquire — ^is  this  great  and 
growing  deficiency  in  the  educational  means  of  the 
country  to  be  supplied  t  Can  less  than  legislative 
enactment  secure  adequate  funds,  enforce  and  main- 
tain a  large,  comprehensive,  yet  flexible  system, 
which  will  adapt  itself  to  growing  or  to  shifUog 
exigencies  t  Can  it  be  less  than  a  national  work! 
Wul  private  benevolence  su(>ply,  not  some  sudden 
and  glorious  burst  of  heaven-aspiring  watera,  which, 
having  caught  the  light  of  heaven,  descends  in 
genial  dews  ;  but  a  deep,  and  permanent,  and  per- 
petual stream,  to  irrigate  the  whole  land  1 

Undoubtedly  vast  and  honorable  exertions  have 
been  made.  The  subscription  raised  by  the  National 
Society,  and  that  in  a  comparatively  hmited  period, 
for  the  wants  of  the  manutacturing  and  mining  dis- 
tricts alone,  amounted  to  jC  150,000.  But  it  can- 
not be  disguised  that  this  enbscription  was  raised 
under  oiicamstanoes  which  comlnned  other  and  v^ 
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slining  motives  with  those  of  pure  Chmtian  bene^- 
eSenoe.  It  was  a  stioo^  combined  conservative 
measare,  singolarly  well-timed  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  National  Society,  at  a  moment  of  hope  and 
national  confidence.  Suspicions,  we  ask  not  now 
whether  justly  or  anjustly  grounded,  had  long  been 
disseoinaied  of  designs  hostile  to  the  church.  By 
some  it  was  thought  politically  prudent,  while  otti- 
ers  regarded  it  as  a  Christian  duty,  to  frustrate  some 
mystei bus  apprehended  measure  for  the  assumption 
of  the  whole  education  of  the  land  by  one  pirty, 
and  that  supposed  not  the  most  friendly  to  the  esub- 
lishment.  But  now,  with  the  conservative  party 
bn^en  and  disheartened — with  one  great  section 
anticipating  the  aU  but  ruin  of  the  landed  interest, 
fidling  rents,  encumbered  estates,  undiminished  bur- 
tfaens,  dwindling  incomes — while  the  heads  of 
another  lie  under  the  suspicion  of  adopting  the  pol- 
iey  of  those  now  in  power  as  to  (inter  aUa^  all  edu- 
cational questions — their  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  adhering  to  the  same  rules,  the  Irish  Edu- 
cation openly  espoused,  and,  more  than  this,  what 
have  been  called  the  *'  godless  colleges"  founded  in 
IreUad :— under  such  circumstances,  can  we  hope 
for  a  consecative  succession  of  these  outbreaks  of 
charity,  so  as  to  keep  up  that  fund  to  the  demands 
which  multiply  npon  it ;  so  as  even  to  maintain  the 
machinery  which  it  has  set  in  motion  ;  to  keep  the 
schools  in  activity  which  it  has  built ;  to  retain  the 
masters,  whom  it  has  trained,  in  its  service  by  proper 
stipends  t 

But  is  this,  or  any  sum  whicli  the  church  can 
raise,  in  the  remotest  degree  adequate  to  the  public 
exigencies  ?  We  are  not  so  prodigal  as  Dr.  Hook, 
and'  hesitate,  we  acknowledge,  to  caD  upon  the 
bishops  to  throw  their  whole  revenues  into  the  edu- 
cational fund.    Hear  the  vicar  of  Leeds  :— 

'*  If  the  church  has  a  right  to  demand  protection 
from  the  state,  the  state  has  an  equal  right  to 
demand  of  the  church  that  with  her  ample  endow- 
ments, she  should  make  provision  for  her  wants 
without  seeking  grants  from  the  public  funds,  which 
are  laised  by  the  taxation  of  all  the  people.  I  think 
that  our  colonial  bishops  ought  to  be  supported,  not 
merely  by  private  subscriptions,  bat  by  the  more 
wealthy  bishops  at  home  :  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
we  have  certainly  no  right  to  make  a  demand  for 
such  a  purpose  upon  the  state.  An<l  if  the  Church 
of  England  claims  a  right  to  the  exclusive  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  it  becomes  her  duty  to  seek  <to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  funds  required,  by 
appropriating  her  property  to  this  purpose.  Our 
bishops  are,  on  this  principle,  bound  to  go  down  to 
the  house  of  lords  and  seek  powers  from  the  legis- 
lature to  sell  their  estates,  and  their  example  should 
be  followed  by  the  more  opulent  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  help  of  the  laity  would  be  then  suili- 
cient.  It  would  be  better  for  the  church  to  have  a 
paupenaed  hierarchy  than  an  uneducated  people ; 
and  never  could  the  hierarchy  be  more  respectable 
than  when  pauperized  in  such  a  cause."— p.  39. 

We  confess,  indeed,  that  we  wish  that  the  bish- 
ops bad  not  so  carefully  provided,  by  a  separate  act, 
that  no  part  of  the^episoopal  revenues  should  be 
devoted  to  any  but  episcopal  uses.  The  multipli- 
cation of  episcopal  sees  we  hol^  to  be  a  most  desir 
Table  measure — ^AprsR  the  multiplication  of  ade- 
quately remunerated  clergymen  in  all  the  great 
towns  and  conntry  villages,  at  least  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  One  episcopal  endowment  of 
a  year  would  maintain  t/6n  rectors  in  the 
i  indigent  and  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom  ; 
aad  till  we  hear  of  some  one  bishop  (we  could  name 


many  of  the  working  clergy,  overwrooght  in  the/ 
prime  of  Ufe  by  over-excitement  and  anxiety,  and 
tailing  through  premature  old  age) — of  some  devo- 
ted prelate,  not  allowed  to  pass  away  by  a  dignified 
decline  of  life — we  must  suggest  the  prior  claim  of 
the  people  to  a  more  numerous  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  that  clergy  to  a  reward  more  worthy  of  their 
exertions.  The  general  mendicancy  of  the  hierar- 
chy, as  weH  as  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  we  should 
agree  with  Dr.  Hook,  could  not  Jbe  embraced  in  a 
better  cause ;  yet,  in  good  truth,  we  cannot  but 
think,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  clever  writer  on 
another  poiqt,  that  something  of  the  spirit  of  his 
uncle  Theodore  must  have  crossed  the  thought,  and 
kindled  up  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Hook,  when  he 
penned  that  sentence. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  anxious  inquiry — 
Can  the  ehuroh,  by  any  new  appeal  to  her  sons  at 
large-— by  any  amount  of  that  miserable  system  of 
charitable  mendicancy,  described  with  so  much 
spirit  and  truth  by  Dr.  Hook,  so  humiliating,  so 
disheartening,  so  harassing  to  the  individual — can 
she  so  hope  to  supply  not  merely  the  actual  but  the 
yearly  increasing  demands  t  What  has  she  to  pro- 
vide t  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
all  the  desolate  places  of  the  land ;  and  the  power 
of  following,  as  it  were,  the  population  with  schools 
into  whatever  quarters  it  may  spread ;  the  normal 
instruction  of  schoolmasters  (that  which  it  has  so 
well  begun,  bnt  on  a  scale  altogether  inadequate  to 
the  demandiB  of  the  country,  at  Stanley-grove,  Bat- 
tersea,  York,  Chester,  Salii^ury)  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  competent 
instructors  on  demand ;  and,  finally,  that  without 
which  the  two  former  are  but  an  idle  waste  either 
of  private  benevolence  or  public  expenditure,  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  men  to  whom  so  impor- 
tant and  sacred  a  charge  is  entrusted — a  remunera- 
tion which  will  maintain  the  respectability  of  their 
position,  keep  them  from  losing  their  influenp 
through  embarrassment  or  debt,  ^  case  too  com- 
mon either  from  improvident  or  unavoidable  expen- 
diture,) and,  above  all,  prevent  them  from  being 
drawn  aside  to  easier  and  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tions, which  are  constantly  bidding  for  steady  and 
well-instructed  men,  for  men  precisely  of  the  class 
and  character  best  suited  for  teachers  in  schoob  for 
the  poor.    But  of  this  more  hereafier. 

liCt  us  calmly  consider,  that  it  is  not  now  an  ab- 
stract speculative  question  as  to  who  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  educate  the  poor,  but  who  can  be  I 
It  is  past  the  time  for  the  lofty  ideal,  so  ingeniously 
wrought  out  byxMr.  Maurice  m  his  Lectures  on  Ed- 
ucation, which  floats  before  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  and  which  has  animated  some 
young  laymen  to  devote  almost  their  whole  time, 
with  such  generous  diligence,  to  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  ehuroh  education.  Does  the  most 
enthusiastic,  having  at  all  studied  the  question,  sup- 
pose that,  untusided,  the  ehuroh  can  achieve  this 
great  work?  Or  does  any  man,  who  sincerely  ven- 
erates the  church,  sincerely  believe  also  that  real 
ehuroh  education  will  not  be  befriended  rather  than 
impeded  by  secular  education — or  edocation  but  to 
a  certain  extent  imprecated  with  religion,  which 
is  all  that  the  state  can  ofler? 

Can  dissent  accomplish  that  which  the  ehuroh  is 
obliged  to  leave  undone  1  Dissent  may  multiply  its 
Sunday  schools :  but  an  education  of  Sunday 
schools  will  not  fill  np  the  void.  Of  the  resources 
of  the  dissenters,  of  their  educational  statistics,  we 
have  no  clear  information;  and,  as  it  appearSi 
among  the  most  reqiectable  and  best-infonned  dia- 
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aenten,  there  is  the  flpceatest  diflfeieDce  of  o|uiiioD 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers^  We  have  read 
with  great  care  and  interest  the  able  and,  it  should 
seem,  honest  report  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  on 
sixty-three  Briiisn  schools,  aided  by  public  grants. 
Of  ihesci  one^that  of  Carlisle — was,  in  its  origin 
at  least,  a  church  school ;  that  at  Morpeth  is  an 
ancient  endowed  school ;  seTen  are  now  only  open 
as  Sunday  schools ;  one  is  extinct.  ^  Among  the 
roost  flourishing^  seem  to  be  those  in  Bolton  and  in 
Warrington,  towns  in  which  church  education  is 
conducted  with  remarkable  zeal  and  success.  Mr. 
Fletcher  dwelb  with  proper  satisfaction  on  the  lib- 
eral efforts  made  in  many  instances  for  the  erection 
of  schools.  •*  We  have  every  J^150 — ^the  average 
of  the  sums  granted  by  government— calling  forth 
£iQO — the  average  of  the  sums  subscribed  locally. 
But,*'  he  adds,  *'  the  proper  mamtenance  of  the 
school  is  the  red  difficulty.* '  The  penurious  and 
unsatisfactory  character  of  nearly  the  wholcr  state- 
ment, on  this  head,  as  compared  with  the  liberality 
of  the  expenditure  in  buildings,  is  very  remarkable. 
In  truth  toe  masters  are  mismUy  underpaid ;  they 
are  unprovided  with  proper  assistance.  "  Some 
there  are  who  pursue  their  labors  in  a  missionary 
spirit ;  nearljr  all  are  men  of  serious  character  and 
smcere  devotion  to  their  duties ;  but  without  greater 
encouragement  from  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
the  schools  ^nerally,  the  teachers  must  be  more 
than  human  if  they  axe  found  universally 'eqnal  to 
that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  required  to  fill 
their  several  little  realms  throughout  with  a  truly 
active  and  healthful  h£B,"—Repmi  of  QmmoUm  of 
Qnmdl,  1844,  pp.  471-3. 

Such,  by  their  own  showing,  are  their  own  re- 
souroes  and  prospects.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
their  recent  demonstrations  as  to  the  great  question 
now  in  hand.  If  we  looked  on  dissent  with  a  pure 
and  perfect  hostility ;  if  we  were  of  those  stem  and 

rexible  churchmen  who  consider  any  one  out 
our  pale  who  dares  to  teach  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  Christian  truth,  in  the  most  ignorant  and 
neglected  quarter  of  the  land,  as  a  si^ul  usurper 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  clergy— as  a  Ko- 
rah,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  fire— or  an  Uxaah,  to 
be  palsied  by  the  indignant  ark  which  he  had  imjpi- 
oosly  dared  to  touch ;  if  we  had  no  commiseration 
for  those  who  have  maintained  the  principles  of  he- 
reditary dissent,  or  those  who  have  joined  the-roeet- 
iag  because  there  they  have  felt  the  fi»t  real  yearn- 
ings for  spiritual  truth ; — then,  indeed,  we  should 
behold  with  complacent  satisfaction  the  diasenteis 
of  England  setting  themselves  in  array  against  the 
education  of  the  people — at  once  belying  aJA  their 
lofty  boasts  of  superior  liberality,  and  condemning 
themselveB--a8  preferring  the  narrow  interests  of 
sectarianism  to  the  propagation  of  a  more  general 
and  enlightened  Christianity.  Even  Mr.  mines, 
we  think,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  will 
hardly  furnish  them  with  a  plea  which  will  avail  at 
the  bar  of  sound  and  dispassionate  reason,  of  British 
patriotism,  of  evangelic  charity,  or  even  of  public 
opinion. 

We  write  as  avowed  members  of  the  Chnreh  of 
England.  We  will  not  disguise  our  deep  oonyio- 
tion  that  the  promotion  of  ^ucation  is  the  interest 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  wise  churehroen.  The 
advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligonoe  will  be,  as  all  Christians  must  hope  and  be- 
lieve, thnr  advancement  in  sound  religion ;  and  as 
we  oonaeientiously  believe  sound  religion  to  be  most 
purely  and  generally  taught  in  the  established 
ehnreii,  so  we  think  that  by  this  fair  and  legiliniate 


^  espeebDy  if  she  at  m»  boldly  aad  ^ 
ously  embark  in  the  cause  of  popular  educatimi,  the 
chureh  will  gain  infinitely  in  strength.  If  we  nm 
wrong,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  diuch ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  valid  aiguroest 
against  her  whole  system,  her  authority,  as  well  as 
hir  practice.  If  she  is  worsted  in  an  appeal  to  the 
enlightenment  and  cultivated  good  sense  of  her  peo- 
ple, she  is  tried  and  found-  wanting.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  Chureh  of  England  is  in  ftet  saeh 
an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  mankind,  ^le 
proteases  to  dispense  witli  the  high  noaginative  and 
sensuous  excitements  of  one  form  of  ChiisliBii 
fiiith ;  with  the  passionate  and,  what  she  eonsiden, 
nnspiritual  agitations  of  the  animai  spirits,  the  emo- 
tionalism, if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  other.  With 
that  part  of  an  tmeJucaied  people  which  slill  admits 
her  authority y  she  may  maintain  her  ground ;  but. 
with  an  uneducated  people  where  that  authority 
has  been  disturbed,  or  has  never  been  adraowP 
edged,  must  dhe  not  strive  in  Tain  against  mther 
extreme,  sod  be  least  successful  where  opposed  by 
the  strongest  and  wont  fiuiaticismi 

With  i>r.  Hook,  we  repudiate  the  attempt  to 
trepan  the  children  of  dissentere  into  the  chureh 
through  national  schools.  Such  is  neither  the  aim, 
nor  the  desire,  nor,  we  are  assuied,  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  more  liberal  praetioe  of  those  manageis 
of  national  schools,  who  refuse  to  eloee  their  doom 
oo  the  chiklren  of  dissentere.  We  shall  suggest 
some  further  reasons  for  our  preference  of  the  more 
liberal  course  on  these  points;  but,  in  the  first 
place,  we  greatly  question  the  eflleet  of  attendaaee 
on  a  mixed  school  in  changing  the  behef  of  the 
sohohnrs.  We  have  been  inSmned,  and  on  the 
hitfhest  authority,  that  in  all  the  Lnsk  educatioo 
schools  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  eon- 
▼eruon  from  Protestantism  to  Roman  Calholicisro, 
or  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  Protestantism,  through 
the  9choois.  No  sueh  complaint  undoubtedly  lus. 
been  made  to  the  ruling  powen,  and  auch  eom- 
phunts,  we  feel  sure,  would  tnTcl  fast  enough  on 
the  electric  telegraph  of  Irish  religious  iealousy,  if 
they  had  any  ^und.  But,  secondly,  the  tranquiK 
Uty  with  which  Dr.  Hook  assumes  that  in  bis 
narrower  interpretation  ci  the  terras  of  nmoo 
with  the  National  Society  (LeUer,  pp.  54-57)  he 
alone  maintains  chureh  principles,  whfle  arehdee- 
cons  and  bishops— even  the  ArehUshop  of  Canter- 
bury himself— are  sacrificing  cm  the  ahar  of  that 
goddess  of  reason,  Expedieney,  would  be  amusing, 
if  it  did  not  tend  to  give  offence,  and  so  to  damage 
his  cause.  Dr.  Home  would  do  better  to  answer 
the  grave  and  well-weighed  arguments  of  Aiehdea- 
con  Hare,  instead  of  dismissing  them  with  this  eool 
assumption  of  exclusive  principle. 

But  we  gkidly  return  to  points  on  which  we  agree 
with  the  vicar  of  Leeds. 

Sooner  or  later,  popular  education  must  be  an 
aftir  of  the  state ;— of  the  state,  not  merely  aa 
making  grants  to  different  societies,  and  demanding 
the  ri^l  of  inspection  over  sehoob  which  receive 
sueh  grants ;  but  as  establishing  some  system  ad- 
minis^ved  by  an  efficient  and  responsible  board,  (a 
department,  if  it  shall  seem  most  convenient,  of  the 
^vy  Council,)  for  pitmding  mastere  to  work  on 
some  well-matured  plans,  with  books  under  a 
proper  sapervinon,  snd  paid,  at  least  in  great  part, 
by  the  state,  or  by  compulsory  and  equal  local 
assessments.  The  schoolmaster  must  become  a 
public  functknary,  duly  qualified  for  his  oflioe,  and 
under  due  control.  We  woold  not  alarm  our  new 
ehanoellor  of  the  exchequer  widi  a  peremploiy  aed 
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d,  aeoonlin;  to  Dr.  Hook^  caleu- 
Mob,  of  npwaido  of  eight  millioDs  for  the  erection 
oC  obImoIb,  and  i&l,141,571  from  annual  grants  or 
kwal  taiasioo.  The  stote  education  may  well  con- 
ieaeend  to  be  at  first  supplementary ;  let  it  content 
ilpelf  wiih  at  first  organizmg  its  schools  where  those 
«f  the  ehoreh  and  of  disseot  are  notorioualy  and 
goofosicdlly  inadequate — with  no  encroaching  rival- 
ly  apoa  schools  which  are  even  tolerably  managed ; 
and  even  under  these  restrictions  it  will  find,  we 
ire  pemuaded,  ample  scope,  without  collision  with 
joy  actual  esublishment,  fairly  to  test  its  beneficial 
operation ;  while  its  gradual  introduction  (and  grad- 
ul  it  must  be,  ibr  it  has  not  only  its  schools  to 
build,  but  a  ftr  more  slow  and  tedious  operation,  its 
masters  to  select  and  train)  will  certainly  be  more 
eonveoiient  for  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Now  before  we  inquire  into  the  terms  on  which 
liie  stale  should  ofibr  education  to  the  people,  or  the 
■alare  of  the  education  to  be  given  in  the  slate 
adioola,  we  are  desnous  of  repeatinff  our  strong 
eonvictioQ,  that — however  clamorous  the  argument- 
ative opposition  to  such  measures,  however  the  ma- 
efainery  of  petitioning,  which  is  now  brought  to 
such  perfection,  mar  at  first  work  against  the  gov- 
erament  which  shall  deliberately  take  its  stand  on 
bioad  and  generous  principles,  and  be  above  the 
cowardice  ^  shrinking  from  the  enforcement  of 
those  principles — even  the  religious  obstacles,  were 
but  the  work  once  actually  begun  in  a  fair,  concili- 
atory, and  equitable  spirit,  would  be  far  less  than  is 
apprelieoded  on  all  sides.  The  state — the  public, 
of  which  the  state  is  the  representative— -must  take 
a  ioAy  ground.  With  the  most  respectful  and 
grateful  confidence  in  the  exertions  of  the  church — 
with  the  most  frank  and  cordial  admission  of  the 
rights  and  of  the  services  of  the  dissenters-— the 
state  must  deliberately  determine  no  longer  to  look 
on,  and,  while  the  two  parties  are  disputing  whether 
the  people  shall  be  brought  up  as  churchmen  or 
disaeoiers,  leave  them,  in  vast  and  accumulating 
numbers,  heathens,  or  worse  than  heathens. 

We  are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  great  fallacy  in 
this  common  statement,  which  divides  the  people  of 
England,  with  reference  to  the  great  question  before 
ns,  into  churchmen  and  dissenters;  we  doubt 
whether  these  parties — we  mean  the  establishment 
and  the  organized  di»enting  communities,  including 
the  Wesieyan  Methodists — speak  the  full  voice  of 
the  nation,  especially  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  vast  multitude, 
whom  it  would  be  otter  mockery  to  call  Christian 
churchmen  or  Christian  dissenters ;  men  and  fami- 
Ues  that  haTC  no  connection  with  any  religious  body ; 
who,  in  courtesy,  perhaps,  as. not  having  religion 
enough  even  to  diflfer  with  others  about  it,  are  adju- 
dicated to  the  care  of  the  church  ;  but  who  are  un- 
approachable andunapproached  by  the  most  vigilant 
and  aggressive  pastoral  superintendence— «ven  if 
such  superintendence  is  not  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity, from  its  utter  inadequacy  to  the  amount  of  souls 
under  its  charge.  We  dare  not  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  those  to  whpm  there  is  significant  allusion  in 
the  gentlehearted  and  observant,  if  not  very  system- 
atic or  business-like  report  of  Mr.  Watkins — those 
who  are  regardless  of  the  education  of  their  children, 
'*  not  so  frequently  ficom  abject  poverty,  as  from  ot- 
ter carelessness,  and  almost  mconoeivable  indifier- 
eace  to  everything  beyond  the  concerns  of  the 
merely  animal  life.  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  a 
depth  here  which  we  have  not  fathomed  ;  but  it  is 
ons  oa  which  it  will  be  well  to  kxtk"  (p.  270.) 
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There  is  next  the  teeminff  class,  for  which  the  Rag- 
ged Schools  have  been  formed  in  the  metropolis — 
schools  which  might,  perhaps,  under  a  happier  name, 
better  commend  the  benevolence  of  their  founders. 
This  class,  we  fear,  the  children  of  the  very  lowest 
— socially,  morally,  the  lowest  of  the  people — ^is 
fearfully  abundant  in  all  our  large  towns.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  some  compulsion  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  this  class  under  the  discipline  of  the  school ; 
but  we  will  be  driven  only  by  compulsion  to  compul- 
sion ;  we  even  repudiate  the  mild  coercion  suggested 
by  Dr.  Hook — ^that  the  young  pilferer  or  vaga- 
bond should  be  committed  to  the  school  instead  of 
to  the  jail  or  the  treadmill.  The  school  must  still 
be  a  privilege ;  it  must  be  filled  through  persuasion,  ^ 
and  that  persuasion  must  work  on  the  better  feel- 
ings, not  inflict  education  as  a  punishment.  The 
beadle  and  the  constable  must  have  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  management  or  with  the  recruiting 
of  our  places  of  education. 

But  with  regard  to  the  points  which  divide  rigid 
churchmen  and  conscientious  dissenters,  there  is, 
we  are  assured,  a  very  large  floating  mass,  which, 
though  in  their  habits,  and  many  we  trust  in  their 
hearts,  very  religious,  (some,  indeed,  of  the  highest 
religious  pretensions,)  yet  hang  quite  loosely  on  the 
church,  and  as  loosely  on  what  is  called  the  dissent- 
ing interest.  And  the  fact  b,  that  parents  of  this 
class — whether  wisely  or  not — we  do  not  now  ques^ 
tion  whether  tliey  are  influenced  by  a  lofly  Chris- 
tian liberality,  or  a  dull  indifference  to  important 
distinctions ; — but  the  plain  fact  is,  that  if  it  be  a 
good  school,  if  the  children  be  well  taught,  if  they 
seem  to  acquire  orderiy  habits,  if  they  become  at- 
tached to  the  teachers,  parents  of  this  description 
are  altogether  regardless  as  to  the  tenets,  whether 
those  of  church  or  dissent,  enforced  in  the  school 
—whether  the  children  go  to  the  church  or  to  the 
meeting.  Nor  is  this  the  case  merely  with  those 
whose  own  religious  habits  are  equally  indifl^erent ; 
we  must  count  those — for  what  clergyman  of  a  larce 
parish  .does  not  know  many? — who  attend  the 
church  in  the  morning,  the  conventicle  in  the  even- 
ing, perhaps  with  an  impartial  view  to  share  m  the 
ri^  charities  of  each ;  others  who,  if  the  morning 
or  evening  preacher  in  the  church  be  a  popular  one, 
attend  that  service  with  the  utmost  regularity — and 
are  found  with  no  less  punctuality  at  the  other  ser- 
vice (especiaUy  if  it  be  at  a  convenient  hour)  in  the 
chapel; — who,  if  the  Wesieyan  preach  on  the 
Thursday  evening,  and  the  Independent  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  the  Rector  on  the  Friday,  hold  it  a 
sin  not  to  **  edify"  under  each ; — nay,  who,  if  each 
be  vehement  or  impassioned,  do  not  detect,  or  at  all 
regard,  the  most  antagonistic  doctrines — in  whose 
religious  temperament  the  Roman  punch  of  Pusey- 
ism  mingles  up  with  the  alcohol  of  Calvinism. 
These  last,  no  doubt,  are  extreme  cases.  But  the 
undeniable  truth  is,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  are  either,  as  ma^  be  thought,  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  liberality  of  opinion,  or  have  sunk  to  so 
low  an  appreciation  of  important  religious  difleren- 
ces,  that  they  seem  to  consider  a  good  education  for 
their  children  of  much  greater  importance  than  any 
diflbrence  of  sect.  We  liave  known  many  instances 
(and  we  write  from  no  confined  experience)  in 
which  even  the  more  rigid  dissenter  (rigid  as  to  his 
own  habits  and  practice)  will  not  scruple  to  risk  his 
child  in  an  endowed  school,  if  that  endowed  school 
be  well  conducted,  and  offer  considerable  advanta- 
ges. He  is  well  aware  that,  perhaps  by  its  charier, 
at  least  by  its  practice,  the  children  are  brought  up  * 
in  the  prmoipleB,  and  are  legnfair  attendants  on  the 
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seryieesof  the  ohurch,  instnicted  in  the  catechism, 
and  in  some  cases  apprenticed  only  to  churchmen. 
With  some  this  may  imply  great  laxity  of  conscience, 
m  unprincipled  love  of  advantage  in  the  dissenter ; 
but  wo  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  ofWn  deserve  a 
more  charitable  construction,  rarentul  fondness 
may  combine  with  real  superiority  of  mind  to  show 
that  the  difference  afler  all  is  not  so  vital ;  the  dis- 
senter may  think  that  his  child  may  find  his  way  to 
heaven,  well  educated,  even  through  the  church. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  infinite  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions among  the  dissenters  themselves,  may  tend 
on  tiie  whole  to  promote  this  whether  desirable  or 
blameworthy  apathy.  If  they  occasionally  excite 
much  acrimony,  they  must  also  produce  mutual  tol- 
eration. Those  who  have  themselves  embraced 
dissent,  having  been  churchmen,  or  have  changed 
from  one  form  of  dissent  to  another,  may  at  first  be 
hurt  and  angry  if  their  cliildren  either  recede  to  the 
church,  or  enrol  themselves  in  another  sect ;  yet  on 
calmer  reflection  they  can  hardly  refuse  that  liberty 
to  others  which  they  have  themselves  asserted. 
Among  them,  one  teacher  has  as  much  authority  as 
another ;  and  the  plea  of  conscious  and  infelt  im- 
provement under  one  more  than  another,  is  an  argu- 
ment against  which  they  at  least  have  no  answer. 
In  fact,  this  mutual  toleration  is  the  vital  principle 
of  the  voluntary  system. 

All  this  indeed  we  write,  not,  as  we  have  said, 
giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  healthfulness  or  other- 
wise of  the  religious  mind  of  the  country  in  this  re- 
spect, but  simply  to  show  that  good  schools,  even 
though  they  do  not  teach  the  distinctive  religious 
tenets  of  parents,  though  they  teach  avowedly,  yet 
frankly,  earnestly,  consisteptly,  tenets  different  from 
those  of  the  parent,  are  acceptable  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  class  for  whom  alone  the  state  can 
be  justified  in  providing  education  at  the  public  cost. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may.  The  state,  according 
to  the  existing  constitution  of  these  realms,  can  make 
no  exclusive  grants  from  the  public  purse.  Her  maj- 
esty is  the  sovereign  of  her  whole  people,  whatever 
their  religious  creed .  Parliament  represents  alike  the 
Churchman,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Independent, 
the  Unitarian.  Revenue  raised  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation, whether  from  the  conoolidated  fund  or  by 
local  assessment,  is  paid  alike  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  follower  of  Johanna  South- 
oote.  Our  churchmanship,  indeed,  is  not  so  haugh- 
tily independent  as  that  of  Dr.  Hook.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  out  the  last  cords  of  legislative  connec- 
tion which  unite  us  to  the  state.  We  think  that 
we  discern  great  benefit,  and  neither  injustice  nor 
disadvantage,  either  to  church  or  state,  in  the  ten- 
ure by  which,  as  we  conceive^  that  great  corporar 
tion,  the  church,  maintains  her  ri|(hts  and  property. 
Dr.  Hook*8  historical  view  of  this  alliance  is  to  us 
utterly  incomprehensible,  or  at  issue  with  all  his- 
tory. We  would  still  maintain  the  fabric  of  our 
churches  at  the  public  expense,  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  (though  it  roust  of  necessity  be  on  differ- 
ent conditions)  that  he  would  build  schools  for  pop- 
ular education.*    The  church  being  a  place  exclu- 

*  We.  wiirfi  the  question  of  church-rates  were  taken  up 
in  this  light.  We  are  not  afraid  to  lay  down  two  simple 
axioms,  which  to  some  may  sound  radical,  to  othere  wnat 
is  called  Puseyite :— 1.  The  state  is  bound  to  provide 
charcb  accommodation  for  the  poor :  therefore  no  church 
shall  be  entitled  to  levy  a  church-rate  where  there  is  not 
some  fair  proportion  of^  sittings  set  apart  for  the  poor. — 
2.  All  persons  who  covet  the  distinction  or  convjenience 
of  separate  accommodation  in  the  church  shall  pay  for 
tkeir  privileffe ;  every  enclosed  pew  or  appropriated  sitting 
shall  be  bald  only  on  a  fixed  rent.    The  first  rule  oonfbes 
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worship  and  instruction  cannot  posaibly  be  given  but 
under  certain  forms.  Her  creed  may  or  may  not  be 
too  narrow,  or  her  system  of  teaching  too  peculiar ; 
but  creed  and  system  there  must  be.  We  hold  it 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  state  to  provide  for  every 
poor  man  who  cannot  provide  it  for  himself,  a 
church,  in  which  he  may  worship  God;  a  teacher 
who  may  instruct  him  in  the  revelation  of  God. 
But  the  school  has  a  mingled  function ;  not  merely 
does  a  considerable  part  of  its  teaching  bear  no  re- 
lation to  religion,  or  even  to  morals,  but  even  its 
first  elementary  processes  of  all  kinds  (though  sound 
morals  and  religion  should  of  course  be  their  ulti- 
mate aim)  are  not  essentially  religious.  Children 
are  taught  not  necessarily  to  read  the  Bible,  but  to 
read,  in  order  that  they  may  read  the  Bible.  Pro- 
fane books  teach  spelling  as  well  as  religious  tracts ; 
there  is  no  test  of  religious  opinion  in  the  Rule  of 
Three.  Accordingly,  we  believe,  in  infant  schools, 
where  nothing  is  taught  or  ought  to  be  taught  but 
the  simplest  rudiments,  where  the  great  object  is  to 
teach  the  habit  of  learning,  to  cultivate  the  lively 
and  cheerful  disposition,  to  quicken  (it  is  cruelty 
and  wickedness  to  over-force)  the  intelligence,  there 
has  never  appeared  any  practical  difificulty  in  ming- 
ling together  the  children  of  every  class  in  the  relig- 
ious community. 

The  state,  then,  being  absolutely  precluded  from 
all  partial  assignment  of  its  funds  for  the  benefit  of , 
one  religious  community,  in  framing  a  plan  of  pop- 
ular education  must  take  one  of  two  courses. 
EiUier  it  must  exclude  religion  altogether,  its  pri- 
mary elements,  its  universal  truths,  its  feelings  and 
affections,  from  its  teaching;  its  whole  language 
must  be  impartially  cold  and  dry  on  all  subjects 
which  involve  moral  considerations,  on  history,  on 
biography,  as  on  arithmetic  or  algebra;  it  must 
leave  the  whole  of  this  province  untouched,  un- 
broken, to  the  religious  teacher,  either  d urine  the 
afternoons  of  W^nesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the 
whole  of  Sundays,  as  ]3r.  Hook  proposes;  or  it 
must  find  some  neutral  ground,  some  conciliatory 
plan,  on  which  the  state  teacher  may  inculcate  cer- 
tain points  of  religion,  without  giving  rational 
ofiTence  to  any.  Now,  though  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  contemptuous  d^ain  with  which  our 
distinction  will  be  dismissed  by  some,  we  entreat 
for  it  the  consideration  of  the  dispassionate.  If  the 
state  school  does  not  teach  reiieion,  may  it  not 
teach  religiousness  ?  We  go  further,  conscious  of 
our  rashness ; — can  the  religious  school,  or  does  it, 
ordinarily  and  effectively  do  more  f  Youth  is  tho 
period  for  the  ciiltivation  of  the  reli^ous  afiTections ; 
and  through  the  afiTections  alone  will  religion  at  an 
early  age  make  any  profound  impression.  The 
roost  important  truths  may,  of  course,  like  every- 
thing else,  be  learned  by  rote ;  they  may  be  mechan- 
ically repeated  by  the  memory ;  but  is  this  that  for 
which  we  are  all  so  manfully  contending — ^is  this 
teaching  religion?  Is  it  teaching  church  princi- 
ples? Is  it  teaching  dissenting  principles?  Is  it 
making  any  lasting  lodgment  in  the  mind  ?    Is  it 

the  church-rate  exclusively  to  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  fabric.  All  parochial  burdens  now  improperly  charged 
on  church-rates  should  he  thrown  on  the  parochial  funds. 
Provision  ought  to  be  made  lest,  the  ch'jrches  heing  al- 
lowed to  faU  out  of  repair,  a  heavy  rate  should  he  levied 
at  any  one  time,  perhaps  on  new  comers  into  the  parish. 
Every  church  should  he  annually  surveyed  by  sworn  and 
competent  peraons.  The  second  rule  would  furnish  a  fund 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  public  wonhip ;  and  this  fund, 
as  levied  from  the  worshippers  in  the  cbnrch,  should  b« 
under  their  exduaive  oiaoagement. 
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casting  an^  endaring  spell  on  those  convictions,  on 
those  habits  of  thooght,  of  feeling,  of  ^ntelbl 
reminiscence,  or  conscientious  principle,  which  will 
reffulate  the  conduct  in  lifel  But  this  is  not  the 
unnr  danger.  Is  the  sanctity  of  these  great  truths 
enforced  bv  this  perpetual,  formal,  unfdt,  still  less 
understood,  iteration  ?  Can — ^we  go  further  still — 
can  their  solemnity  be  maintained  against  this  dese- 
crating familiarity! 

It  is  remarkable  how  quiet  experience  has  grad- 
uallv  learned  the  lesson  of  good  sense.  In  all  good 
modem  national  schools  the  religious  instruction 
which,  with  some  scanty  arithmetic,  once  formed 
the  whole  teaching,  has  gradually  receded,  and  re- 
ceded, till  it  fills  but  a  still  contracting  space. 
Profane  history,  geography,  grammar,  etymology, 
the  higher  arithmetic,  some  elementary  science, 
have  crept  in  and  encroached  on  what  was  consid- 
«red  not  merely  the  dominant  but  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive study.  What  was  the  old  national  school  ? 
The  lowest  classes  began  to  read  and  spell  in  Scrip- 
tural lessons ;  they  rose  to  the  parables  and  miracles 
of  our  Lord ;  then  through  Mrs.  Trimmer's  suc- 
cessive selections ;  then  to  the  Bible.  It  was  the 
same  vnth  the  Catechism :  first  came  the  broken 
Catechism ;  then  some  Catechism  in  question  and 
answer,  learned  by  rote ;  then  the  Catechism  itself. 
Day  afVer  day,  year  afler  year,  the  same  unvaried 
lessons  m  the  same  unvaried  forms.  Did  the  wise 
jfriends^of  education,  did  the  clergy,  find  Uiis  a  satis- 
factory* system  ?  Did  it  make  the  children  intelli-^ 
l^ent?  l5id  it  make  them  religious  t  Did  it  implant 
in  their  unthinking,  unawakened  minds  the  impoiv 
tance  of  those  great  truths  which  they  rehearsed 
sometimes  with  such  complacent  accuracy? 

We  make  no  attempt  to  elude  a  most  important 
question,  on  which  we  must  expect  the  whole  por- 
cupine back  of  popular  prejudice  to  bristle  up  in 
angry  sensitiveness,  and  shall  be  happy  if  we  escape 
the  random  shot  of  some  exasperated  quill.  Of  all 
the  strange,  illogical  hallucinations  with  which  the 
public  mind  has  allowed  itself  to  be  abused,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  confusion  between  the 
great  Protestant  principle  of  the  Bible  and  nothing 
but  the  Bible^  as  the  autnoritative  groundwork  of  our 
religion,  and  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  one  school- 
l)ook,  the  reading-book,  the  parsing-book,  the  spell- 
ing-book— seems  to  us  the  very  strangest.  Here, 
even  Dr.  Hook,  though  he  agrees  with  us  in  the 
main,  seems  to  have  thought  it  neccssarv  to  lay  his 
grain  of  incense  before  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected him  to  look  upon  as  the  idol  of  Exeter  Hall 
**  Above  mil  things,  *  he  writes,  *'  selections  from 
the  Bible,  as  mere  moral  lessons,  should  be  avoid- 
ed :"  and  so  far,  thou(;h  for  other  reasons,  we  might 
perhaps  agree  with  Dr.  Hook.  But  he  proceeds  to 
say: — 

'*  For  such  sclecdons  would  lead  to  some  of  those 
consequences,  from  the  dread  of  which  the  opposi- 
tion to  a  government  system  of  education  is  raised. 
Such  a  proceeding  is  calculated  to  induce  children 
and  their  parents  to  suppose,  that  instead  of  defer- 
ring to  the  Bible  as  the  great  charter  of  their  relig- 
ion, they  may  pick  and  choose  from  it  whatever  may 
commend  itself  to  their  judraient,  rejecting  the  rest. 
Every  religious  man  is  jealous  of  that  Bible  which 
has  been  given  unto  us  by  a  jealous  God ;  and  he 
will  deprecate,  above  all  things,  the  notion  which 
selections  from  it  would  inculcate — ^that  it  is  a  book 
which  contains  some  things  which  are  good,  but 
many  that  are  useless,  and  other  things  which  may 
be  rejected.    This  would  be,  indeed,  to  lay  deep 


the  foundations  of  rationalism.    We  must  have  the 
Bible,  and  the  whole  Bible,  or  no  Bible.|'— p.  69. 

Now,  really,  to  our  humble  selves  this  does  ap- 
pear somewhat  unintelligible.  What  clergyman, 
what  dissentmg  teacher,  what  schoolmaster  in  the 
hiffher  education,  what  father  of  a  femily,  does  not 
select  passages  firom  the  Bible,  as  more  edifying  to 
mature  age — ^how  much  the  rather  as  more  instruo- 
tive  to  youth  1  Why,  the  church  herself  aothoc- 
izes  selection:  she  does  not  consider  the  minute 
statutes  of  the  book  of  Leviticus,  or  the  mystic  visions 
of  the  Apocalypse,  suitable  for  her  congregational 
services.  Is  not  the  New  Testament  of  deeper  im- 
port, of  more  full  significance  to  the  Christian,  than 
the  Old  t  Would  we  impress  upon  the  hearts  of 
our  children,  or  upon  our  own,  with  the  same 
solemn  frequency,  with  the  same  inexhaustible 
thouffh  solemn  iteration,  the  Sermon  ou  the  Mount 
and  Uie  wars  in  the  books  of  Kings  t  Even  in  the 
New  Testament,  would  not  the  instructor  of  youth 
dwell  more  nerpetually  on  the  parables  and  the  pre- 
cepts, on  the  sorrows,  on  the  sufiferings,  on  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  than  on 
**  the  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  hard  to  the 
soundest  scholar  and  most  profound  divine,  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Pault  Dr.  Hook  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  the  melancholy  absurdity  of  a«/act  in  part  of 
a  report  which  he  has  quoted,  that  one  of  the  lower 
classes  of  a  national  school  were  found  reading  St. 
Paul  to  the  Galatianst 

Does  tlien  this  perpetual,  even  if  not  indiscrin^ 
inate,  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  school-book  accom- 
plish its  religious  purpose  ?  Hear  the  report  of  a 
clergyman,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  a  man, 
it  should  seem,  of  strong  practical  sense  and  rational 
piety : — 

**  Having  myself  examined  some  thousands  of 
children,  whose  earlier  scriptural  instruction  is  com- 
prised  in  thus  learning  to  read  [mechanically]  from 
the  Scriptures,  I  can  sUte,  as  the  result  of  my  ex- 
perience, that  the  entire  school  occupation  of  a  child 
may  have  been  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
yet  no  elementary  scriptural  truths  have  been  stored 
up  in  his  mind ;  and  the  child  be  found  as  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  matter  of  their  sim- 

5 lest  narrative  portions  as  with  their  fundamental 
octrines.  Nevertheless,  the  power  to  read  them 
fluently  may  have  been  acquired,  together  with  a 
prompt  recognition  of  their  peculiar  forms  of  ex- 

{)ression,  and  an  abundant  familiarity  with  their 
anguage — a  familiarity  which,  whilst  it  is  made  to 
serve  no  useful  purpose  of  instruction,  tends,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  to  exclude  from  the  child's  mind  a  due 
sense  of  their  authority,  to  obliterate  the  perception 
of  those  sanctions  under  which  they  nave  been 
given,  and  to  diminish  tliat  awe  with  which  it  is  not 
less  natural  than  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
received." — The  Reo,  Henry  Motely's  Report  on 
ScJiooh  in  the  Midland  Districtf  Council  of  Educa- 
tion/or 1844,  p.  521. 

In  some  quarters  Mr.  Noel  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered a  suspicious  authority  with  regard  to  national 
schools ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  as  the  one 
book  for  all  purposes,  the  prejudices  of  his  party, 
however  softened  in  his  own  enlightened  mind, 
would  be  the  other  way ;  yet  hear  his  report : — 

"  Both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  monitors, 
and  in  repeating  the  Catechism,  the  children  sliowed 
a  marked  inattention  and  weariness,  occasionally 
varied,  when  the  master's  eye  was  not  upon  them, 
by  tokens  of  a  roguish  merriment.  With  the  very 
[best  intentions,  those  who  have  adopted  the  system 
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of  the  NatKHial  School  Society  have  in  many 
^idmitted  into  their  schools  nothing  for  the  elder 
children  except  the  Bible,  small  tolumes  of  extracts 
from  it,  and  the  Catechism ;  and  the  effects  seem  to 
tne  to  be  most  unfortunate.  All  the  books  on  sub- 
jects with  which  children  are  most  familiar  being 
excluded  from  the  schools,  that  thiist  for  variety, 
which  for  the  wisest  purposes  has  been  implanted 
by  the  Creator  in  the  minds  of  children,  finding  no 
gratification,  their  faculties  are  stunted  in  their 
growih,  and  they  sink  into  an  inert  listlessness. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  contrast  between  the  eagei^ 
ness  of  the  children  in  a  well-taught  school  and  the 
apathy  manifested  in  most  of  these  national  schoob. 
]3ut  this  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  making  the  Bible 
the  only  class-book.  Being  thus  made  tne  medium 
through  which  reading  and  spelling  are  taueht,  it 
becomes  associated  in  their  min£  with  all  the 
rebukes  and  punishments  to  which  bad  reading  or 
false  spelling,  or  inattention  in  class,  exposes  them ; 
and  it  is  weU  if,  heing  thus  used  for  purposes  never 
designed  it,  it  does  not  become  permanently  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  irksome  and  repulsive.'' 

On  this  latter  point  we  might  appeal  to  a  familiar, 
but  to  those  educated  in  our  public  schools,  very 
forcible  illustration.  How  many  years  does  it  take 
the  scholar  to  forget  the  wearisome  associations  of 
blundering,  construing,  and  derivations,  and  ques- 
tions about  accents,  and  particles,  before  he  can 
attain  to  a  full  sense  of  the  majesty  of  tlie  Iliad ! 
Byron  never  got  over  his  school  aversion  to  Horace. 
We  know  not  whether  with  this  view,  but  Milton,' 
if  we  remember,  would  teach  Latin  out  of  Cato  and 
Columella,  and  Would  reserve  the  "  divine  poets" 
for  the  consummate  scholar.  And  so,  that  we  may 
restore  its  majesty,  its  authority,  its  sanctity  to  the 
Bible,  we  must  not  withdraw  it  (Grod  forbid !)  from 
general  circulation  among  the  mature,  but  from  its 
place  as  a  common  school-book.  It  must  be  the 
privilege  and  distinction  of  the  highest  classes  to  be 
fit  to  read  it.  The  reading  shoiud  be  conducted  in 
a  pfrave  and  devotional  manner,  without  affectation, 
with  a  simple  but  marked  reverence.  It  might  be 
hallowed  still  further  by  the  controlling  presence  of 
the  clergyman,  or  of  the  religious  teacher.  Neither 
can  we  entertain  the  ultra-Protestant  dread  of  selec- 
tions for  purposes  of  education.  The  Scripture  his- 
tory, the  history  of  mankind  as  revealed  in  Scripture, 
(that,  we  especially  mean,  of  the  Old  Testament,) 
can  hardly  be  presented  in  a  clear,  comprehensible 
view  without  them.  We  have  authonty,  and  in 
some  degree  a  guide,  for  this  kind  of  selection  in 
the  proper  lessons  of  the  church  for  the  Sundays, 
which  are  manifestly  intended  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  the  history  of  redemption ;  but  these  selec- 
tions should  in  like  manner  be  guarded  from  undue, 
and  what  we  fear  is  too  oflen  vulgarizing  famil- 
iarity. 

llie  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  direct  incul- 
cation of  all  the  higher  religious  truths,  especially 
the  more  awful  and  mysterious  articles  of  our  belief, 
even  the  most  awful  and  mysterious  of  all,  the 
Divinity  of  the  Saviour  (and  this  indeed  id  taught 
in  every  act  of  worship.)  They  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  common  lesson— something  more 
than  a  vehicle  for  elementary  instruction.  We  may 
perhaps  look  back  here  also,  with  some  profit,  to 
what  appear  to  have  been  the  original  views  of  our 
church.  Of  course  her  founders  could  not  have 
anticipated  in  those  dark  times  the  rapid  advance  of 
education ;  but  instruction  in  the  church  Catechism 
was  thought  sufiRcient  •preparation  for  confirmation 
—and  confirmation  can  hardly  have  been  intended 
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puberty.  We  now  require  not  merely  the  nDopleet 
commandments  and  duties,  but  the  more  profound 
and  polemic  questions,  from  children  of  ten,  eight, 
even  six.  Is  this  precocioiis  enforcement  of  these 
points,  even  as  authoritative  truths — ^this  perpetual 
saturation  of  the  mind  with  them  before  it  is  ripe  to 
receive  them — ^wise  or  salutary?  But  how  much 
difiSculty  is  removed  fh>m  the  mixed  teaching  of 
children  from  difi^rent  communities,  if  the  doctrinal 
part  occupy  only  its  proper  space — that  space 
during  wnich  it  can  be  seriously  and  therefore 
impressively  taught !  It  may  be  right  that  religious 
education  should  fill  a  larger  portion  of  the  scanty 
time  which  the  laboring  poor  can  afford  for  instruo- 
tion,  than  among  the  wealthy.  In  giris'  schools 
too,  perhaps,  as  a  large  portion'  of  ueir  time  is 
properly  set  apart  for  instruction, in  needlework  and 
less  general  acquirements,  needful  for  their  station 
and  duties,  the  rule  should  be  somewhat  different. 
But,  why,  we  ask,  in  our  great  public  schoole, 
even  under  the  recent  improvements  in  some,  is 
religion  content  with  its  day  or  with  its  hours,  while 
it  leaves,  and  wisely  leaves,  the  rest  of  the  week  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge  dr  of  accomplishment ! 
And  will  not,  in  an  humbler  but  wider  sphere, 
religious  instruction  be  more  willingly,  more  effect- 
ively received  if,  as  to  these  higher  and  more  pecu- 
liar mysteries,  it  be  taught  at  shorter  but  more 
hallowed  times? — if  it  be  taught  more  briefly,  more 
emphatically,  more  authoritatively,  with  tbe  mind 
habituated  to  its  proper  solemnity,  to  its  more 
important  significance  taught  as  the  crown  and  con- 
summation, as  the  highest  attainable  point  of 
knowledge? 

At  the  same  time,  what  an  ample  field  does  this 
less  frequent j  it  may  be,  but  far  more  forcible  mode 
of  religious  teaching  leave  for  the  cultivation  of 
what  we  mean  by  religiousness !  The  sense  of  the 
eternal  presence  and  providence  of  God,  the  sa- 
premacy  of  conscience,  the  feeling  of  responsibility, 
the  odioosness  of  theft,  of  gluttony,  of  lying,  of 
meanness,  tyranny,  cruelty,  malevolence,  selfish- 
ness ;  the  greatness  and  amiability  of  truth,  gen- 
erosity, kindliness — may  perpetually,  throughout 
evenr  course  of  education,  be  suggei^d,  implied, 
instilled,  into  the  affections,  implanted  in  the  depths 
of  the  open  and  yielding  heart.  These  things  the 
teacher  may  communicate,  respectively  and  in 
detail,  as- the  result  of  every  lesson,  as  the  ordinary 
and  familiar  topics  of  every  day.  Such  revelations 
as  these  are  the  religion  of  childhood — ^they  are  the 
preparation,  the  groundwork  for  the  great  and 
amazing  truths  of  the  Gospel.  These  and  such  as 
these,  the  common  property  of  all  bom  in  a  Christian 
land,  the  elementary  Christian  teacher  may  sorely, 
without  offence  to  any  one,  detail  to  his  pupils,  as 
Mr.  Noel  sa3rs,  "  in  a  thousand  partkulars."  He 
may  so  teach  them — 

*'  their  duty  to  their  parents,  to  their  master,  to 
each  other,  and  to  their  fellow-creatures  generally. 
He  should  teach  them  that  they  must  control  their 
angry  passions,  be  kind  to  little  children,  attentive 
to  the  aged,  respectful  to  females,  obliging  to  one 
another,  and  merciful  to  animals.  He  should  teach 
them  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  they  should  be 
temperate  in  eating  and  drinking,  avoid  indecent 
language,  and  be  modest  in  all  tl^ir  conduct.  He 
should  teach  them  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
they  should  be  industrious  to  maintain  theraseh es 
and  to  aid  their  parents;  that  while  givmg  to 
))eBevolent  objects,  they  should  yet  endeavor  to  lay 
op  moyey  while  they  are  young.     He  should  show 
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Ihan,  tint  if  God  bn  oidained  tint  Uiey  AoM 
kiwr,  it  Bsy  make  tbem  vigorous  both  in  body  and 
nind;  that  tfhe  aeoda  them  aioknefli,  it  is  to  make 
tiMa  oiore  patient  and  pioua ;  if  he  allowa  them  to 
wrattie  with  difficaltiea,  it  is  to  form  them  ioto  finer 
eluuaeten ;  and  that  in  all  emergencies  they  ahoold 
depend  iur  tbeir  happineas,  first  on  God,  and  neat 
on  their  own  industryi  intelligence,  gdbd  charaoter, 
leaolacion,  and  foititede."— Noel,  p.  172. 

Would  that  we  could  induce  all  reasoning  and 
Bst  Christians  to  consider  whether  thia  religious- 
,  as  well  as  that  which  may  be  taught  out  of 
ry,  saered  and  profane;  out  of  geography, 
wiMie  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  worid  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  commerce,  mutual  ad- 
^aMage,  might  be  incidentally  shown  ;  out  of  natu- 
iil  history,  that  living  illustration  of  the  Divine 
wiedom ;  out  of  every  elementary  science ; — ^whether 
this  is  not  the  more  likely  course,  under  the  Divine 
Uessing,  to  awaken  the  mind  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  great  truths  of 
the  Christian  Revelation ; — whether,  rather  than  the 
drj,  hard,  monotonous  inculcation  of  these  truths, 
this  gradual  expansion  of  the  religious  intellect, 
this  quiet  and  unobserved  training  of  the  religions 
allbeiioaa,  this  awakening  the  desire  of  more  definite 
knowledge,  to  be  supplrad  at  its  proper  time,  this 
gentle  stimulation  of  the  innate  and  holy  curiosity 
of  the  human  mind  as  to  spiritual  and  invisible 
things,  will  not  lead  to  the  more  deep  and  lasting 
iaplaotation  of  the  vital  articlea  of  our  religion  in 
the  minds  of  our  people. 

There  is  another  important  discovery,  at  which 
wise  and  praetised  friends  of  popular  education  have 
arrived  with  almost  perfect  unanimity.  The  scheme 
of  moral  mechanics  which  good  old  Dr.  Bell  and 
Joseph  Lancaster  were  thought  to  have  brought  to 
such  exquisite  perfection,  under  which  education 
eottld  be  aupplied  on  demand  by  a  process  simple, 
uulbrm,  economical,  has  fiillen  into  alow  but  gen- 
eni  disrepute.  That  magic  power  of  "  the  moni- 
locial  system,^'  by  which  a  single  master  (sometimes 
of  moderate  ability,  and  very  moderate  acquire- 
ments) could  transmute  three  or  four  hundred  dull, 
ignorant,  and  unruly  children,  into  orderly,  intelli- 
gent, and  instructed  classes— where  the  scanty 
■newledge  imbibed  by  the  few  older  or  cleverer 
boya  was  transfused,  by  a  spomaneous  circulation, 
through  the  whole  school— turns  out  at  last,  if  not 
a  delusion,  at  best  a  device  of  very  limited  efficacy. 
Altheoffh,  in  some  of  the  lower  departments— m 
some  of  the  first  rudiments  of  teaching,  reading  and 
spelling— the  plan  of  mutual  instruction  may  still 
find  favor,  and  may  indeed  be  of  considerable  use 
—wo  believe  it  is  universally  admitted  that  higher 
instruction  must  be  imparted  with  higher  authority 
thto  that  of  boys  a  few  years  older.  Above  all, 
the  simultaneous  inoculation  of  the  whole  school 
with  the  principles  of  religion,  with  the  principles 
of  the  Chnich  of  Eufrland,  by  this  general  trans- 
fusion of  the  Catechism — first  of  the  broken  Cate- 
chism, then  of  the  larger  question  and  answer 
Catechism,  or  the  Catechism  itself  in  its  uninter- 
preted dignity — from  the  first  down  to  the  lowest 
class,  by  children  working  on  children,  has  ^ 
peaxed  to  many,  to  a  rapidly  increasinff  many, 
aomething  more  than  utter  mockery.  Is  wis  stam- 
raexing,  Uondering,  irreverent.  Babel-like  question- 
ing of  one  set  of  boys  by  another-— of  the  quick 
boy  shouting  the  right  answer  from  his  comer,  and 
poahing  up  to  the  head  of  the  class,  and  the  less 
nttanate  ones  sullenly  repeating  it  after  him — b 


this,  we  aay,  haa  this  proved  to  be,  a  wise  sad 
efibotive  aystem  of  communicating  the  deep  tratha, 
the  profound  mysteries  of  our  fiiiUi  ?  If  leligioii  be 
but  a  school  lesson,  thus  taught  and  thus  leamed, 
will  it  be  more  than  a  schocl  lesson!  If  there  be 
no  distmction  of  time,  tone,  or  manner  between  the 
teaching  of  the  creed,  or  the  nature  of  the  sacra^ 
menta,  and  spelling  a  hard  word  or  doing  a  aum  in 
mnltiplication-*if  the  sharp  boy  of  ten  yeaia  old  is 
to  be  the  religious  teacher  of  the  boys  of  nine  and 
eight  in  the  most  inscrutable  articles  of  our  faith- 
is  not  every  objection  which  we  have  already  raised 
enhanced  tenfold?  If  even  the  master  ought  to 
make  a  difierence  according  to  the  aubiect  which  he 
is  teaching,  ia  it  not  to  blunt  the  moral  peroeptiona 
alike  of  the  monitors  and  the  pupils  to  commit  aU 
this  indiscriminately  to  the  rude,  thoughtleas,  if  not 
mechanical  management  of  boys  ?  ^ 

We  plead  guilty  to  something  of  a  shudder  when 
the  Hps  of  young  ladiea,  in  well-regulated  Sunday 
schools,  pronounce  as  confidently  and  dogmatically 
on  such  subjects  as  they  do  on  the  simplest  elements 
of  Christian  duty,  when  they  venture,  without  the 
least  heaitation,  ''where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
Thoee  who  most  profoundly  believe  these  truths  are 
content  to  adore  in  silence  and  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  heart.  This  is  no  Jesuitical  doctrine  of  reserve : 
it  is  the  sensitiveness  of  every  religious  mind  which 
has  not,  through  unhappy  habit,  become  callous  to 
the  danger  of  vulgarizing  sacred  truth. 

There  is  a  very  curious  passage  on  the  monitorial 
system  in  M.  Cousin *s  Report  on  Education  in  Hol- 
land. *'  How  does  it  happen,' '  said  a  very  judicioiiB 
Dutdi  gentleman  to  M.  Cousin,  "  that  the  aystem 
H>f  mutual' instruction  is  still  so  lamentably  popular 
in  a  nation  so  intelligent  as  the  French  ?" 

*'  *  From  a  fatal  circumstance,'  I  replied,  '  the 
ooQsequences  of  which  still  continue.  Under  the 
Restoration,  the  government  tried  to  place  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  tne  hands  of  the  okagy ;  and  the 
resistance  made  to  the  scheme  earried  things  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Some  well-meaaing  persons, 
but  who  did  not  look  below  the  surface  of  thinga, 
and  were  utter  atrangera  to  the  subject  of  public 
instruction,  having  by  chance  visited  some  of  those 
semi-barbuous  manufacturing  towna  of  England, 
where,  for  want  of  anj^ing  better,  they  are  happy 
to  have  Lancasteriaa  schools,  mistook  for  a  master- 
pieee  of  perfection  that  which  ia  only  the  inftmoy 
of  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  were  dasaled  with  the 
exhibition  of  vast  numbers  of  children  taught  by 
one  maater,  assisted  only  by  little  monitors  chosen 
from  among  the  pupils  themselves  Seeing  chil- 
dren thus  governed  by  children,  they  founds  spe- 
cies of  sel^government  which  they  thought  woiuld 
be  a  useful  preparation  for  the  infusion  of  the  dem- 
ocratic principle.  And  it  was  obvious  that  a 
Christian  education  is  impossible  under  suclv  a  sya 
tern — for  what  monitor,  even  of  twelve  years  oi 
9Mi  can  give  instruction  in  religion  and  morale  * 
They  saw  that  the  religious  education  amounted  tc 
nothmg,  unless  the  dry  repetition  of  a  catechism, 
such  as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  Portugal  or 
Spain,  can  be  called  by  that  name ;  and  thia  they 
viewed  as  a  triumph  over  the  clergy.  Other  per- 
sons were  pleased  vrith  the  system  <m  account  of 
its  cheapness ;  tnd  then  the  eye  was  caught  by  the 
mechanical  order  and  precision  in  the  sddool  exei^ 
cises:  the  children  went  through  their  evolutions, 
according  to  a  signal  given  by  a  child,  as  the  diflep- 
ent  parts  of  the  machraery  of  a  hetmy  are  set  ia 
motion  by  a  crank.    Thia  mechanical  inatructtoo, 
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iImii,  wts  Bet  oj)  in  oppositioii  to  the  dmrdi  schoots 
of  the  restoration:  uios  one  extreme  pioducee 
mother." — Homer* t  TVonsladon,  p.  39. 

Edacation,  to  be  of  any  real  valae,  is  a  far  more 
expensif  e  process  than  was  thought  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  Not  merely  is  it  pos- 
aible^-a  possibility  which  was  hardly  suspected  in 
those  hopeful  times-Mhat  sehods  may  be  too  large, 
and  contain  too  great  numbers ;  not  only  must  the 
master  himself  be  more  highly  trained  and  possess 
more  varied  knowledge  than  was  dreamt  of  under 
the  old  monitorial  scheme ;  not  only  must  he  have 
superior  skill  in  attaching  the  boys  to  instruction  as 
a  privile^  rather  than  a  hard  duty ;  not  only  must 
he  acquaint  himself  far  more  intimately  with  the 
talents  and  dispositions  of  the  individual  boys — but 
he  must  himself  feel  and  acknowledge  that  the 
greatest  aptitude  and  activity  in  teaching'  have  their 
limits.  Mr.  Cook,  we  observe,  one  of  the  govern- 
ment inspectors,  would  have  no  school  of  more  than 
two  hundred  children.  In  a  large  school  the  best 
master  most  have  his  assistants;  his  pupils  must 
have  teachers  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  those 
who  have  already  received  good  preparatory  tiam- 
ing,  and  can  therefore  instruct  with  some  gravity—- 
with  some-  authority.* 

Mr.  Bellairs  Tof  whose  judgment,  from  his  re- 
portjf  we  should  think  very  favorably)  speaks  less 
strongly  perhaps  than  others  against  the  monitorial 
system  ;— 

*'  The  children  usually  employed  in  this  work," 
be  admits,  "  are  in  age  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
For  their  labor  they  receive  no  remnneration,  and 
BO  extra  instruction.  The  parents  of  the  teachers 
complain,  for  they  say  their  children  lose  a  great 

rion  of  their  time  m  teaching.  The  parents  of 
taught  complain,  for  they  say  that  the  senior 
ebildren  are  incompetent  to  fulfil  properly  the  task 
assigned  them,  and  that  thereout  their  little  ones 
receive  dama^.  In  some  instances  the  justice  of 
these  oomplamts  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted." 

Heprooeeds,  however : 

'*  That  the  monitorial  system,  properly  carried 
out,  (i. «.,  when  the  monitors  receive  a  remuneration 
fbr  their  labor,  and  instruction  at  extra  houra,)  is 
one  of  great  value — ^m  some  cases  absolutely  neces- 
sary—few, I  believe,  will  deny.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  in  many  places 
where  a  child  is  seldom  allowed  to  remain  at  school 
beyond  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve  years,  when 
they  are  taken  away  by  their  parents  to  add  what 
they  ean  to  the  weekly  gains  of  the  family,  and 

*  Another  neat  mischief  anse  from  this  confusfon  be- 
tbeteehnic  -      " 
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kioal  Bell  and  Lancaster  system  and  Edn- 
eatioa.  A  fonner  relinoos  iostractor  of  the  National 
Society  gravely  stated,  Before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  ComrooDS,  that  a  master  mivht  be  prooerly  instructed 
in  the  work  of  education  in  tnree  months :  he  meant, 
night  learn  the  technical  management  and  eTolntions  ot 
the  Bell  system.  Dr.  Hook  seems  to  have  fklleo  into  a 
eommon  misapprehension  as  to  the  establishment  which 
he  dignifies  by  the  name  of  the  "  IVsining  InstitntioQ," 
in  Westminster.  A  training  institution,  in  the  proper 
sense,  it  nerer  pretended  to  be.  Formerly  persons, 
otherwise  thought  qualified,  who  were  either  admitted  by 
the  National  Society,  or  sent  op  from  sebools  in  the 
eonatiT  to  leam  the  technical  system  in  the  Central 
School,  lodged  where  they  could,  luder  no  control  or  su- 
perintendence. It  was  thouffbt  better  to  place  them 
together  under  the  superintendence  of  a  cler^man,  both 
fi>r  reasons  of  economy,  and  in  order  to  acquire  some  ac- 
quaintance with  their  character  and  habits,  and  likewise 
to  give  them  as  much  additional  knowledge  as  might  be 

Csible  during  those  hours  which  otherwise  miglu  hafc 
n  wasted  in  idleness.    This  is  all. 
tCouncU  of  Education,  1844,  pp.  212'4M4. 


where,  eonsoqneDtiy,  the  nrM  class  is  always  vOB^ 
toating,  it  will  be  feond  very  desirable  to  have  reg- 
ular pud  and  instructed  momtrars  of  riper  age,  or 
an  assistant  master,  or  an  apprenticed  pupil  tracher, 
•constantly  trained  and  instructed  by  the  master  of 
the  school.'*— IZnwft,  1844,  p.  fm  :  see  abo  Mr. 
Cfibsan  on  Schools  in  Scotland,  p.  347  ;  and  Mr, 
Cook,  p.  140. 

We  should  likewise  in  justice  refer  to  BIr. 
Mosely's  satisfactory  report  on  the  Sheffield  school, 
which  is  conducted  on  the  monitorial  aystem  (p. 
515.)  On  the  other  hand,  writes  Mr.  Watkms, 
'*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  require  more  masteis 
or  well-instructed  assistants  in  all  our  large  schools 
before  we  can  hope  for  any  great  improvement  in 
the  children.*' — ^p.  290.  And  to  the  same  effect 
we  might  quote  psfe  afler  page  from  the  govern- 
ment reports,  and  m>ro  almost  every  good  woik  on 
popular  education.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  well  sum- 
med up  the  whole — ^^  in  practice  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem too  often  does  little  else  than  conceal  the  indo- 
lence and  insuflfeiency  of  the  master."* 

But  there  is  a  very  important  question-Hdmoot 
the  most  important  of  all,  for  on  this  rests  nearly 
the  whole  or  Dr.  Hook's  plan — ^if  national  educa- 
tion is  to  influence,  and  to  influence  for  perpetuity, 
the  national  character,  what  position  are  Sunday 
schools  to  occupy? 

Dr.  Hook  writes  thus  of  the  working  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts  :•— 

'*  Do  I  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  religious  edu- 
cation in  our  large  manufacturing  districts,  except 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wealthy  ?  No,  indeed. 
We  may  bless  God  that  we  not  only  possess  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  training,  but  that  we  are  year  by 
year  visibly  improving  upon  it.  But  the  religious 
education  is  given  to  the  people  in  our  Sunday 
schools.  The  national  schools  are  in  fact  only 
nurseries  for  our  Sunday  schools;  they  are  only 
what  government  schools  would  be.  The  main- 
stay of  religious  education  is  to  be  found  in  oor 
Sunday  schools.  The  most  earnest,  the  most  de- 
voted, the  most  pious  of  our  several  congregations 
are  accustomed  with  meritorious  seal  to  dedicate 
themaelves  to  this  great  work.  All  classes  are 
blended  together ;  rich  and  poor,  one  with  another, 
rejoice  to  undertake  the  office  of  Sunday  school 
teachen.  Many  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  have  no  other  day  in  the  week  for  recreation 
and  leisure,  with  a  zeal  and  charity  (for  whidi  may 
God  Almighty  bless  them !)  consecrate  thehr  littte 
leisure  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the  training  of  litder 
children  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go.  £aeh  has 
a  separate  class,  and  becomes  personally  acquainted 
'with  the  character  of  each  member  of  the  class. 
He  visits  his  children  at  their  homes,  walks  with 
them,  converses  with  them,  and  being  a  person  of 
spiritual  experience,  is  able  to  give  that  advice 
which  a  soul  aspiring  after  heavenly  thinaa  so 
greatly  needa,  and  which  none  but  those  who  xnow 
what  spiritual  difficulties  and  nnritual  comforts  are, 
can  impart— while  in  aU  peculiar  cases  be  has  his 
pastor  to  whom  he  can  refer  his  young  charge,  or 
from  whom  he  can  himself^  receive  directions  how 
to  proceed.  The  Sunday  school  teacher  prepares 
the  ehiMren  to  be  catechised  at  church,  and  when 
the  season  for  confirmation  dravs  near,  is  able  to 
inform  the  clergyman  of  the  advice  which  is  need- 
ful in  each  particular  case  among  his  pupils,  the 

^Aeeouni  qf  TVouitng  CoUege,  Nat,  Soc.^tl  Repert, 
p.  70.  The  whole  of^his  paper  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  is 
too  little  known  oat  of  the  circle  or  subscribers  to  ths 
National  Society. 


bdocahon  or  ths  psoplb. 
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ofauwlBn  of  whom  huve  been  long  before  him. 
The  children  act  in  eubordination  to  Uie  teacher, 
the  teacher  to  the  enperintendont,  the  euperinten- 
dent  to  the  clergyman.  Yonng  pereona,  too  old  to 
lemain  aa  pupila,  permit  themselTee  aometimea  to 
bo  formed  in  claaaea,  to  be  prepared,  on  the  week* 
day,  for  the  dutiea  they  are  to  perform  on  the  Sun- 
day. In  the  pariah  in  which  he  who  haa  the  pleaa- 
ore  of  now  writing  to  your  lordahip  leaidea,  there 
hs  an  aaaociation  of  Sunday  achool  teachera,  which 
nombera  aix  hundred  membera,  who  meet  at  atated 
timea  to  oonverae  on  aubjects  connected  with  their 
high  and  aacred  calling,  and  to  receive  inatruction 
from  the  clergy.  Happy  meetinga  they  are,  and 
may  they  be  bleaaed  to  the  apiritual  edification  of 
bothjslergy  and  people !" — pp.  47-49. 

On  thia  point  all  the  reporta  of  the  government 
inapectora  concur.    One  aaya  :-^ 

**  Of  the  amount  of  inatruction  given  in  the  Sun- 
day achoola  1  had  no  meane  of  ju^^^ing  at  one  abort 
visit.  But  that  education  ia  proc^ding  there,  the 
Chriatian  vffbringing  of  immortal  creatures  for 
time  and  for  eternity,  ia  very  evident.  My  belief 
ia,  that  the  aucoeaa  of  Sunday  achoola  may  be 
attributed,  under  God's  blessing,  to  the  heartiness 
and  slmpie  devotion  to  their  object  which  the 
teachera,  male  and  female,  bring  with  them  to  their 
work.  It  is  truly  with  them  a  work  of  faith  and  a 
labor  of  love.  Being  Christians  themselves,  they 
desire  above  all  things  to  lead  othera  to  their  Sa- 
viour Christ.  Under  the  guidance  and  in  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  an  eameat  and  faithftil  clergy- 
man, helping  him  and  being  helped  by  him,  a  work 
is  doing  by  these  nnpaid  teachers,  the  value  of 
which  will  not  be  fully  known  till  the  great  day  of 
aooount.  I  regret  much  that  I  was  unable  to  visit 
the  Sunday  schools  at  Bolton,  which  are  said  to  be 
models  of  their  kind.''— p.  358. 

We  have  always  understood  that  the  orsaniza- 
tbn  of  the  Sunday  schools  at  Bolton,  under  the 
excellent  vicar,  Mr.  Slade,  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  much  exceeds  in 
extent  even  that  of  Leeds.  Mr,  Fletcher,  whose 
observations  were  made  on  schools  mostly  if  not 
altogether  conducted  by  the  dissenters,  seems  to 
have  been  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  this 
system  is  carried  out  in  the  north.  ''  The  Sunday 
schools  bold  a  place  in  popular  education  in  the 
north  of  England  fiu  more  prominent  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire."— p.  434.  The  fullest 
exposition,  however,  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
Sunday  schools  in  large  manufacturing  towns  is 
found  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Field  on  those  in  Bir- 
mingham, addressed  to  the  National  Society,  1840, 
p.  143. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  confess  that  we  have 
great  sympathy  with  those  who  object  to  the  Sun- 
day being  the  hardest  whole  school-day  in  the 
week.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  all  the  sen- 
timents, still  less  to  the  vehement  language,  of  the 
following  passage  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet ; 
but  we  must  quote  it,  for  the  writer  is  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  is  honored 
by  all  who  know  him  as  a  most  xealoos  and  useftil 
clergyman  :— 

''But  there  is  another  objection  to  schools  in 
whidi  no  religion  is  taught  in  the  week.  They  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  Sunday  schools.  To  this 
emmently  popular  method  of  profaning  the  Sabbath, 
I  have  always  entertained  the  most  decided  aver- 
sion. The  Sunday  school  system — as  for  as  the 
seholara  aro  concerned — inms  what  ought  to  be  a 
ebeecful  religious  festiva]  into  a  day  of  gloom  and 


a  sad  routine  of  lessons  and  of  kctaiing, 
and  of  rigorous  confinement  to  the  church  ami 
school.  It  bereaves  a  large  portion  of  God*3  fomily 
on  earth  of  the  jprivileges  oi  His  merciful  institu- 
tion. Instead  of  a  day  of  rest,  it  converts  the  Sab- 
bath into  a  day  of  work  to  them ;  for  learning  is 
work,  and  very  hard  and  disagreeable  work  too, 
with  an  immense  majority  of  children.  It  is  a 
miserable ,  puritanical  ooDthvance,  bv  which  the 
yonng  are  defrauded  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
brightest  moments  of  the  happiest  age  of  human 
life,  and  excluded  from  their  legitimate  portion  of 
the  light  and  air,  of  the  breezes  and  the  sunshine 
of  the  Lord's  day. 

'*  To  this  Sunday  school  system  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  a  good  deal  of  that  disregard  for  the  Sah- 
bath  among  the  laboring  classes  which  we  hear  so 
generally  complained  of.  In  every  class  of  life 
— ^I  am  not  speaking  now  of  what  ought  to  be,  but 
of  what  is— in  every  class  of  life  I  have  observed 
that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who  render  a  j 
regular  and  consistent  attention  to  the  devotional  r- 
duties  of  the  Sunday,  are  first  led  to  it  by  a  desire 
of  setting  a  good  exanople  to  their  children.  Very 
many  instances  have  1  known  of  young  married, 
people  who  never  appeared  to  consider  that  the 
church  bells  chimed  as  a  summons  to  them,  till 
they  were  awakened  to  more  'Serious  thouffhts  by 
their  concern  for  the  salvation  of  their  children. 
As  the  boys  and  girls  grew  up,  the  father  and 
mother  were  recalled,  by  the  consciousoess  of  their 
parental  duties  towards  them,  to  a  sense  of  their 
ovni  filial  duties  towards  the  Almighty.  And  as  a. 
regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  oflSspring 
was  their  primaxr  motive  for  observing  tho  public 
ordinances  of  reug^on,  so  was  the  gratification  of 
finding  themselves  in  the  house  of  God^  surrounded 
by  their  family,  the  first  and  most  immediate  bless- 
ing which  they  derived  from  the  observance.  Now, 
from  the  moment  the  Sunday  school  master  began 
to  collect  the  children  of  the  poor  together,  to  con- 
duct them  to  church  in  a  body,  and  to  seat  them  i^ 
a  place  apart  from  their  parents,  this  persuasive 
motive  for  attending  public  worship,  and  this  pres- 
ent gratification  in  attending  it,  were  anmhilatei^ 
with  regard  to  the  laboring  population.  Hov 
then  can  we  be  astonished  at  their  having  beconu. 
gradually  negligent  of  those  religious  duties,  which, 
by  OUT  ofiicious  interference,  we  have  divested  of 
their  most  influential  inducement  and  most  endear- 
ing charm?  Our  Heavenly  Father  draws  us  to 
himself  by  means  of  our  present  earthly  affections ; 
and  the  Sabbath  teacher  most  injuriouuy  interposes 
between  God  and  the  parent  and  the  child.  Be> 
sides,  we  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  we  have 
sown ;  we  have  an  experimental  proof  of  the  ten-  ' 
dency  of  this  system ;  we  aro  living  in  the  midst  of 
a  generation  whose  youth  was  drilled  in  Sunday 
schools ;  and  we  see  what  is  the  practical  woriiing 
of  that  wearisome  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  in 
which  they  were  then  initiated  .^No ;  we  never 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  any  scheme  of  education  , 
wluch  does  not  leave  the  Sunday  free.  On  that  day  ' 
the  children  and  their  parenta  should  be  together 
from  the  time  they  rise  in  the  morning  till  they  go 
to  bed  at  night— «t  church  together,  walking  to* 
gether,  conversing  together,  re^linp^  together.  By 
such  Sabbath  intercourse  both  parties  are  intellect- 
ually, morally,  and  spiritually  improved.  The 
chfld  will  never  be  properly  edncated  till  he  looks 
forward  with  pleasore  to  his  parent's  day  of  rest  as 
his  day  of  rest ;  and  the  parent  will  never  be  brought* 
to  hallow  the  Lord's  day  as  he  ought  to  do,  till  hs 
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is  left  to  Ibel,  ia  its  full  ^reifl^  and  pranofe,  the 
Tcsponsbility  of  the  xeUgiouB  giudaooe  of  his 
child." 

These  sentences,  firom  a  man  of  quick  aenaibili- 
ties  and  acute  obserration,  who  has  toiled  as  a  city 
curate  for  twenty  years,  are  not  to  be  diamiBwed 
■  without  grave  consideration.  As  the  play-ground 
should  irpoesible  be  inseparable  from  the  school — 
at  least  the  infant  school — so  the  innocent  recrear 
tioos  of  the  people  must  not  be  lost  nght  of  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  To  pen  up  in  the  crowded 
school,  durinff  almost  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  their  only  holiday,  on  that  Sabbath  appointed  by 
God  for  the  rest  of  man,  those  who  are  imprisoned 
in  the  busy  and  sultry  &ctory,  in  the  dose  alley,  or 
the  dim-lighted  hovel,  for  the  other  six  days  in  the 
week — is  assuredly  to  do  anything  rather  than  cul- 
tivate gentle,  humanizing,  Christianizing  influences. 
Happiness  and  enjoyment  are,  we  are  posuaded, 
parts  of  Christiaaity— God  sends  us  all,  he  sends 
especially  to  poor  maau^usturing  children,  enough 
V>f  sobenng  and  chastening  wow  and  sorrow  ;  tet 
us  not  refuse  or  curtail  his  counterbalancing  ^ifb 
of  sunshine,  and  repose,  and  innocent  recreation. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  green  sward  of  St.  James' 
Paik  alive  with  joyous,  shrieking,  tnmUing  chil- 
dren, on  a  fine  summer  Sunday  anemoon  (blest  be 
the  memory  of  poor  Nash,  thevefore,  and  may  his 
architectural  sins  lie  light  upon  his  soul !) — ^who- 
ever remembers  the  dull  straight  canal  stagnating 
through  rank  and  reedy  fnaa,  with  a  lew  melan- 
choly cows,  the  onhr  subjects  of  the  king  which 
derived  any  benefit  from  it,  may  judge  how  much 
better  it  is  for  the  bodies  and  for  the  souls  of  those 
"  little  ones,"  (and  for  their  parents  too,  if  they, 
are  looking  on,)  than  if  they  had  been  shut  up  in 
the  best  managed  Sunday  school,  conning  the  most 
pious  lessons. 

Even  here  we  do  not  despair  of  some  recoiieil&- 
ment  between  the  conflicting  opinions.  On  the  na- 
ture  of  the  education,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  children  are  kept  in  3ie  school  on  the 
Sunday,  mainly  depends  the  force  and  validity  of 
these  objections.  Whatever  the  efficiency  of  Sun- 
day schools  as  places  of  religious  instruction^-we 
will  venture,  though  the  tenn  be  unpopular  in  some 

anarters,  to  add,  of  special  religious  instruction— in 
lie  church  of  her  peculiar  tenets,  her  Liturffy,  her 
observances— in  the  dissenting  meeting,  of  what- 
ever may  be  there  thought  most  essential— yet  it 
cannot  in  any  way  supply  the  place  of  a  daily 
school :  if  it  attempts,  aiul  vainly  attempts  this,  it  is 
liable,  in  proportion  to  the  long,  rigid,  and  weari- 
some confinement  which  it  enforces,  to  the  charge, 
we  will  not  say  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  of  the  diversion  of  that  most  wise  and  merciful 
institution  of  God  from  its  beneficent  purpose. 
That  it  is  utterly  inefficient  for  general  education 
its  most  ardent  admirers  acknowledge.  "The 
history  of  the  Sunday  school  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom,"  writes  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  would  exhibit 
^  amount  of  self-denial  and  benevolent  devotion 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  philsnthropy ;  but  its 
best  friends  have  never  reffarded  its  labors  as 
SQpeiseding  the  necessity  of  day-schooling ;  and  it 
is  at  least  vain  to  imagine  that  ever  they  can  supei^ 
sede  it."  (X'^^'^  ^  ^  ^"^^  si^ificant  pasMge 
still  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  report,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  extract; — and  see  also  Mr.  Noel,  p. 
164.)  And  yet  we  fear,  if  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  much  of  the  oppontion  against  any  govern- 
ment system  of  education  will  be  found  to  arise  out 
of  the  jealousy— in  some,  no  doubt,  it  appears  a 


godlj  jealousy  lost  Sunday  ssIiooIb,  and  ihm  mr 
fluenoe  attained  throng^  Sunday  schools  over  a 
large  part  of  the  popul&on,  should  be  impaired  or 
diminished.  One  religious  body  alone  reckons 
its  Sunday  scholars  by  hundreds  of  thousanda,  its 
day  scholaus  by  thousands.  But  is  the  best  educ»* 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  Sunday  schools  (and 
how  rarely  can  it  be  the  best !)  an  education  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  English  people  ?  Let  the  Son- 
day  scnool  then  be  strictly,  religiously,  suppleraeo- 
tary  to  the  day  school.  It  cannot  properly  perftnn 
both  functions ;  let  it  be  content  with  its  own.  Let  it 
be  absolutely  and  entirely  relieved  of  all  elementary 
and  rudimental  instruction ;  of  teaching  to  read,  to 
spell,  to  parse.  Let  its  teaching  be  aU  which  the 
best  Suncmy  schools  now  afiford,  yet  let  it  occupy  the 
most  limited  time — ^let  it  have  none  of  the  tiresome- 
ness, the  weariness  of  school ;  above  all,  let  it, 
after  its  grave  lessons  are  duly  imbibed,  leave  the 
joyous  and  innocent  spirits  of  childhood  their  un- 
fettered freedom.  We  read  this  sentence  in  Mr. 
Watkins'  report  with  peculiar  satasfaction  :— 

*'  In  the  best  Sunday  school  which  I  have  visited 
— ^best,  I  mean,  as  to  influence  and  nermanent  efliects 
— that  of  the  parish  church  at  Warrington,  the 
school  hours  are  not  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  in 
the  morning,  and  three  quartera  of  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon."— p.  S52. 

And  be  it  remembered — lest  we  should  he  charged 
not  merely  with  abandoning  the  whole  week  (ex* 
cept  such  hours  as  may  be  set  apart  for  the  special 
teaching  of  the  clergjfman  or  other  minister  of  relig^ 
ion)  to  secular  instruction,  but  likewise  wiUi  por- 
tioning off  the  smallest  part  of  the  Sunday  for  the 
inouk»tion  of  the  great  evangelical  tniths  and  the 
doctrines  of  our  church — ^that  according  to  our^the- 
ory,  the  Sunday  scholars  are  to  come,  siready  habitr 
uated  to  order  and  discipline — with  their  mtelligeooe 
awakened,  with  a  desire  of  further  knowledge,  in 
some  at  least,  excited,  with  reUgimaness  in  their 
hearts,  with  nothing  to  unlearn,  but  with  all  which 
they  have  learued  during  the  week  preparing  thenl 
for  those  more  important  revelations  of  knowledge. 
In  the  church  the  Sunday  school  will  be  strictly  cat- 
echetical, and  the  preparation  for  the  public  eat»- 
chetical  instruction  of  the  clergyman,  according  to 
ancient  usage — and  perhaps  in  most  parishes,  par* 
ticularly  in  our  manufacturing  and  rural  districts,  a 
catechetical  afternoon  or  evening  service  might  he 
as  profitable  as  an  ordinary  one,  for  the  parents  as 
well  as  the  children. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  to  look  all  questions  which 
force  themselves  upon  us  as  connected  with  popular 
education  &irly  in  the  &ce,  not  to  dismiss  them  at 
once  as  clashing  with  our  own  even  most  deeply 
rooted  sentiments.  We  extract  the  following  {hm- 
sage  without  observation: — 

*'  I  feel  that  I  echo  the  sentisoents  of  very  msny 
right-minded  persons  when  I  saj  that,  with  scaioely 
an  exception,  the  conduct  of"^  school  children  at 
church  is  most  unsatisfactory  and  distressing. 
Their  irreverence  during  the  prayers — ^their  eaie* 
lessness  and  inattention  during  the  sennoie-lheir 
disturbance  of  all  hajmony  m  the  psalms  when  they 
attempt  to  sing — their  irreverent  mode  of  speaking 
when  they  engage  in  the  responses — their  rudeness 
and  noise  in  entering  and  leaving  the  sscred  edifiee, 
— all  have  a  painful  effect  upon  the  mind,  and  ex-* 
cite  very  perplexing  thoughts.  Many  reasons  might 
doubtless  be  allegra  to  acoooot  for  this  evil — ^the  ir- 
religious and  irreverent  conduct  of  paienu  and 
friends  at  home — the  general  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship among  the  laboring  poor,  and  the  contempt  for 
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it  genented  thereby  in  ihe  ndnds  of  their  ofipring 
— %e  indifference  of  the  children  to  a  long  service, 
with  the  nature  of  which  they  are  nnaoquainted ; 
their  inability  to  understand  the  sermon ;  the  bad  sit- 
uation in  which  they  are  frequently  placed,  where, 
from  the  imposmbility  of  hearing,  they  lose  all  inter- 
est in  the  service ;  we  inefficient  means  taken  to 
preserve  order  in  the  church ;  the  injudicious  way 
in  which  attempts  are  frequently  made  by  the  mas- 
ters or  teachers  to  preserve  quiet — all  these'* — [we 
would  add  above  all  the  long  previous  confinement, 
sometimes  for  two  hours,  in  the  school,  the  antici- 
pated two  hours  more,  the  compulsory  learning,  the 
harsh  discipline,  it  may  be,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary where  the  Sunday  school  pretends  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  education,  or  even  the  punishment] 
— **  all  these  in  turn  have  their  weight,  and  seem  to 
combine  in  more  or  less  proportions  to  produce  the 
fault  complained  of,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
fit  subject  for  the  consideration  of  school  managers  ; 
who  should  also,  I  conceive,  investigate  with  a  care- 
ful attention  the  rule  which  exists  in  many  schools, 
obliging  all  the  day  scholars  to  attend  the  Sunday 
school,  and,  as  a  school,  to  attend  the  church.  The 
propriety  of  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  church 
1  would  not  question ;  but  it  appears  probable  that 
circumstances  may  exist  where  a  religious  parent,  in 
the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  may  wish  fo 
take  his  children  with  him,  that  they  may  be  under 
his  own  eye,  which  b  denied  to  him  if  they  are 
obliged  by  the  rules  of  their  school  to  accompany 
the  master  and  otherseholarstothe  church." — Bel- 
lairs,  p.  243. 

These,  hovitever,  are  questions  not  exclusively 
connected  with  the  extension  of  education  bv  the 
state.  On  that  point  we  come  to  the  consolatory 
conclusion  that  the  state  school  will  be 'the  best  ally 
of  the  clergyman— of  the  clerg3rman  not  as  the  com- 
petitor with  or  the  opponent  of  dissent,  but  in  his 
highest  beneficent  mission  as  the  guardian  of  public 
morals,  as  the  interpreter  of  the  pure  word  of  Grod, 
as  the  friend,  example,  adviser  ot  his  people.  This 
it  will  be""  to  the  clergyman  in  every  position ; 
how  infinitely  more  to  the  clergyman  with  a  vast 
and  populous  and  wide-spread  cure,  scanty  means, 
and  no  power  or  hardly  any  of  obtaining  assistance ; 
to  the  poor  olergytnan  of  the  manufrusturing  dtstiict ! 
If  it  merely  relieved  him  from  the  perilous  alterna- 
tive of  still  further  limiting  his  limited  resources  by 
the  expenses  of  a  school,  of  which  he  must  under- 
take at  least  the'responsibility ;  of  choosing  between 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
starvation  of  his  family ;  if  it  relieved  him  from  the 
waste  of  time,  the  fatigue,  the  disheartening  impor- 
tunity, the  cold  rebufi^,  the  insolent  questioning,  the 
contemptuous  airs  of  those  from  whom  he  endeav- 
ors to  wring  reluctant  contributioos,  from  the- arts, 
and  wiles,  and  begging  letters,  and  bazaai^keepings 
of  that  religious  mendicancy  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit ;  what  invaluable  time  would  it  leave  him  for 
his  other  labors — what  comparative  peace  and  col- 
leotednesB  of  mind  for  his  holier  work  ?  The  state 
sehool  would  offer  him  his  parishioners,  not  as  now 
a  miserable  horde,  in  utter  ignorance,  in  precocious 
vice,  in  all  the  habits  formed  by  total  want  of  disci- 
pline, by  the  recklessness  of  a  precarious  subsis- 
tence, by  those  fiital  miaehiefs  with  which,  when  all 
are  alike  uncontrolled,  a  lew  bold  and  spirited  lead- 
ers in  wiekednesB  are  able  to  infect  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood—rude, qoarse,  quarrelsome,  lewd,  blasphe- 
motts — to  be  gathered  by  incessant  assiduity  nom 
the  street,  perhaps  the  gin-shop ;  not  so— he  would 
hsva  them  made  over  to  his  handi  with  their  iafeBilH 
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genoe  awakened,  widi  habits  of  order  and  deoeney. 
with  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  in  p^eneral 
leads  to  the  (fesire  of  more,  with  the  first  pnnciples 
at  least  of  morals  firmly  taught,  #ith  some  respect 
at  all  events  for  things  sacred,  with  dispositions 
which  have  learned  the  blessedness  of  kindliness. 
At  the  worst,  if  they  have  no  distinct  religious  opin- 
ions, no  creed  so  definite  as  might  be  wished,  tney 
will  have  none  of  that  ineradicable  taint  of  profrme- 
ness,  of  that  ingrained  aversion  to  control,  which  is 
the  growth  of  absolute  neglect. 

In  agricultural  parishes  it  would  oflfer  him,  instead 
of  a  people  dull  as  the  clod  which  they  are  destined 
to  break,  for* the  loutish,  down-looking  boors,  whc 
have  hardly  heard  the  voice  of  any  superior  but  the 
farmer,  who  has  reproved  them  for  idleness  in  bird- 
watching — or  the  relieving  officer  of  the  union,  who 
has  driven  thenf  from  the  threshold  of  the  work- 
house ; — instead  of  these,  it  would  ofller  hun  beings 
whose  hearts  have  been  at  least  stirred  by  benevo- 
lent exertions  to  open  their  understandings,  and 
touch  their  afifections ;  who  have  been  alreM^r  per- 
suaded that  they  have  minds  to  think,  faculties  to 
be  sharpened,  and  duties  to  be  discharged ;  who  are 
conscious  that  tiiey  are  the  care  and  interest  of  oth- 
ers, besides  their  over-wrought  and  anxious  parents, 
and  the  clergjrman  who  has  vainly  perhaps  endeav- 
ored for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Sunday  to  break  the 
thick  crust  of  dulness  and  hard  dispositions  ever  in- 
durating during  the  rest  of  the  week. 

How,  then,  is  the  state  to  proceed,  if  the  great 
principle  of  eiducation  by  the  stateH--education  on 
perfectly  equable  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  immu- 
nity— be  established  t  If  Dr.  Hook  had  written  ex- 
pressly to  counteract  his  own  end,  he  could  not  have 
more  efl^ctually  done  so  than  by  his  formidable  array 
of  figures,  and  dashing  dealing  with  milliona— 
enough  to  make  the  most  daring  financier  tremble  in 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  treasury,  even  though  a 
large  part  of  these  burthens  should  be  thrown  upon 
local  assessments.  ^We  touch  not  on  Dr.  Hook's 
administration  of  national  education  by  the  quarter^ 
sessions.)  We  believe,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Hook, 
that  in  tne  end  as  large  an  expenditure  as  what  he 
demands  may  be  required — and  we  believe,  too,  that 
it  will  be  well  bestowed.  We  believe  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  will  repay  the  state,  almost  to 
any  amount,  in  better  regulated  industry — ^in  less 
unsparing  demands  on  the  funds  for  the  poor — ^in 
sel^maintained  social  order — ^in  some  check,  at 
least,  on  the  waste  of  health  and  life  by  intemper- 
ance and  low  vice,  by  fraud,  and  gaming,  and  rob- 
bery—«nd  in  the  substitution  of  harmless,  and 
refining,  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  for  perni- 
cious, brutalizing,  and  ruinous  pleasures.  But  we 
have  already  shown  that  the  call  for  a  vast  expen- 
diture is,  at  all  events,  not  inmiedlate ;  that  any  svs- 
tem,  to  be  successful,  mustbe  introduced  gradually, 
and,  as  it  were,  feeling  the  ground  at  everjr  step  i 
and,  in  short,  that  the  appalling  ciphers  in  Dr. 
Hook*s  letter  need  not  for  the  present  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  discussion  of^his  principle. 

The  real  peril  and  difficulty  is  lest  the  state  edu- 
cation, whether  by  public  grant  or  parochial  or  dis- 
trict taxation,  should  diminish  the  amount  of  volun- 
tary subscriptions  in  the  cause  of  education,  or  do 
injury  otherwise  to  existing  institutions.  This  was 
stated  with  force  by  Lord  ^hn  Russell  in  the  debate, 
or  rather  the  conversation,  on  Mr.  Ewart*s  motion. 
Dr.  Hook  still  calculates  on  private  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  JC800,000  per  annum ;  but  there 
must  be  great  danger  lest  those  who  give  reluctantly 
shodd  adopt  something  like  that  standing  eonven- 
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ient  excuse  for  oiggsrdlinese  to  the  poor,  "  th^paz^ 
ish  is  bound  to  provide" — and  reply,  "  the  state 
roust  find  the  school."  The  latter  difficulty  may 
be  mst  by  the  simple  rule  of  reiDraining  from  all  in- 
terposition where  tliere  is  in  existing  schools  eyen 
an  approximation  to  an  adequate  supply  of  educa- 
tion. The  last  thing  to  be  desired  would  be  to 
supplant,  even  by  more  efficient  foundations,  schoob 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  wants  of  the  spot,  are 
endeared  to  the  associations  and  knit  up  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  poor,  and,  in  some  instances, 
maintained  even  prodigally  "by  the  munificence  of 
their  neighbors.  The  stato  school  will  at  first, 
of  necessity,  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land.  Let 
it  not  oome  between  the  kindly  intercourse,  the 
mutual  good  understanding  of  nch  and  poor,  the 
Christian  love  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Christ 
tian  gratitude  on  the  other.  Let  those  rural  schools 
which  stand  in  their  little  gardens  at  the  park- 
gates  of  our  nobility  and  our  gehtry,  which  are 
daily  visited  by  the  ladies  of  the  *'  great  house," 
as  well  as  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  parson,  and 
are  fully,  even  lavishly  supported,  it  may  be  as  a 
sort  of  amiable  luxury  of  charity — ^let  all  these  re- 
main inviolate— if  inspected,  inspected  only  with  the 
most  tender  consideration.  Even  if  such  schools  be 
in  some  instances  deficient  in  quickening  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  peasant  children,  they  do  a  vast  deal 
of  good  ;  they  expand  and  soflen  their  hearts — they 
bind  together  rich  and  poor  by  stronger  ties  even 
than  the  more  full  appreciation  of  their  common  in- 
terests. Let  all  the  good  parish  schools  of  the 
olerff^,  all  the  well-supported  schools  of  dissenters, 
be  alike  undisturbed.  Least  of  all  interfere  with 
such  schools  as  are  conducted  by  some  of  the  great 
master  manufacturers — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
for  three  hundred  and  forty  boys,  and  two  hundred 
ffirls,  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Marshall  at 
Holbeck,  described  in  such  pleasing  terms  by  Mr. 
Watkins  {Report,  p.  254.)  Attempt  not  to  do 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  their  own. 

Wherever  existing  schools  are  below  the  proper 
standard,  the  best  way  of  elevating  them  will  be  to 
establish,  not  in  rivalry  in  the  same  district,  but  in 
some  vaeant  place  in  their  neighborhood,  some  bet- 
ter school.  Natural  emulation,  the  shame  of  infe- 
nortty,  will  work  improvement  more  efl^ually, 
because  spontaneously,  than  any  compulsory  inter- 
ference or  opposition.  If  the  good  state  school  be 
within  easy  distance,  the  gradual  thinning  of  the 
benches  in  the  old  and  inferior  one  will  raise  the 
attention  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  its  managers.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quick  and  discriminating  the  pa- 
rents of  the  poorest  are  in  discerning  the  mfluenoe 
of  a  good  school  in  the  progress  of  their  children 
in  knowledge,  habits,  conduct,  and  attachment  to 
their  teachers.  We  quote  this  gratifying  illustra- 
tion : — 

'^In  respect  to  30  out  ^  of  37  masters  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  Chester  Diocesan  Trainioff 
College  up  to  February,  1844,  it  was  asceitainea 
that  the  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance  in 
their  schools  had  increased  from  1110  to  2173,  and 
those  on  the  books  from  1428  to  2469,  in  the  aver- 
age period  of  thirteen  months  and  a  half.  So  far 
had  the  improved  methods  of  instruction,  introduced 
by  these  young  men,  been  appreciated  by  the  poor." 
— Mosely,  p.  615. 

See  further  on  the  schools  of  Cheadle,  Stone,  and 
St.  Mary's,  Sheffield.  At  this  latter  school  the 
education  is  far  the  highest,  and  attended  by  608 
children,  who  contribute,  in  school  fees,  jC180. 

We  are  not  dispoaed  to  throw  oul  any  rash  ooi^ 


jectorea  of  oor  own  as  to  the  oouse  likely  to  be 

taken  by  government  on  the  great  points  which 
must  belong  to  the  orffaniaation  aad  to  the  province 
of  an  effective  Board  of  Public  Education.  We 
leave  untouched  as  well  the  easiest  part  of  their 
functions,  the  funds  for  building  and  the  localities 
for  the  establishment  of  schools.  We  shall  say  but 
a  few  words  on  another  more  delicate  office,  which 
Dr.  Hook  would  assign  them — the  selection  and  au- 
thorization of  books.  We  really  cannot  apprehend 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  or  of  writing  books, 
even  on  such  subjects  as  English  history,  which 
shall  avoid  collision  with  the  strong  rehgious  or 
political  views  of  any  class  of  the  community.  It  is 
done  in  the  higher  education — ^tories,  whigs,  and 
radicals,  all  alike,  send  their  sons  to  Eton,  and 
from  Eton  to  Christ  Church  or  Trinity.  Sturdy 
enough  tories  and  high-churchroen,  too,  there  were 
who  did  not  refuse  their  children  the  advantage 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  vigor,  ability,  and  high-toned  Chn»- 
tian  feeling,  though  Uiey  might  disapprove  of  many 
of  his  religious  and  political  opinions.  Party  hi»- 
tories  are  bad  histories,  and  tlierefore  should  be 
at  once  proscribed  by  a  public  board ;  candor  and 
fairness  will  be  recommendations  even  to  a  child, 
and  not  unimportant  elements  in  his  instruction. 
'We  do  not  believe  that  say  Roman  Catholic  of  the 
lower  orders  wOl  take  his  son  from  a  good  school 
because  he  may  be  condemned  to  hear  that  Ridley 
and  Latimer  were  cruelly  burned,  or  that  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  King  Charles,  or  the  character  of  Crom- 
well, will  create  a  fatal  feud  among  the  parents  of 
the  poor. 

On  the  training  of  masters — ^the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  normal  institutions  ahready  founded  bv  the 
church,  or  which  may  be  in  existence  elsewciere, 
we  must  be  s^together  silent ;  but  on  the  schoolmas- 
ter himself,  on  his  social  positk>n  and  estimatkmt 
we  may  permit  ourselves  some  few  observations. 

It  is  in  vain  to  train  schoolmasters  with  the  utoaosi 
diligence,  and  with  the  wisest  regard  to  tliose  pecu- 
liar qualifications  which  are  to  fit  them  for  their 
office ;  it  is  more  than  vain  to  raise  them  in  intelli- 
genoe,  in  accomplishments,  in  tastes  if  not  in  habito, 
above  the  ordinary  standard  of  teachers,  unless  we 
can  adequately  reward  their  servioes  after  they  aie 
trained.  Their  social  position  must  be  one  of 
respectability ;  they  must  not  be  fixed  in  a  constant 
struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties ;  they  must  not 
be  overburthened  with  the  cares  of  life ;  they  must 
be  independent.  But  it  is  undeniable  that,  where 
schools  are  most  wanted,  schools  will  be  least  able 
to  support  themselves.  In  such  places  the  rego- 
laiity,  if  not  the  amount  of  payments,  will<»nstantly 
vary  with  the  fluctuations  of  wages.  Here  then 
you  cannot  rigidly  apply  the  salutary  rule,  that  a 
man's  reward  must  depend  pn  liis  exertions.  If 
the  schoolmaster^s  income  is  in  every  case  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  markets ;  if  he  must  either  inflex- 
ibly dismiss  his  scholars  in  default  of  punctual  pay- 
ment, or  let  them  run  in  debt,  and  be  compellcn  to 
follow  their  example  himself,  the  system  of  educa^ 
tion  fails  where  it  is  most  wanted — is  withdrawn 
where  ite  pernetuity  is  especially  desirable.  At  this 
hour,  througiiout  the  country  (every  report  beai» 
it  npon  its  face)  the  great  crying  evil  is  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  stipends  of  the  schoolmasters ;  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  is  that  the  higher  the  qnali- 
fications  of  the  master  and  the  better  bis  character, 
the  leas  likely  are  we,  in  the  long  run,  to  retain 
him  in  our  service.  Without  some  spring  of  ambi- 
tion few  will  devote  themselves  to  a  laboriqiift 
office,  and  ainbilion  naturally  looks  to  piooiotkiB. 
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The  mete  change  from  an  under-paid  to  a  better 
paid  school,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent,  is 
a  great  evil.  But  it  will  not  be  one  school  which 
wul  be  the  rival  of  another.  Our  normal  institu- 
tions may  turn  out  but  nurseriea  for  railway  clerks 
^for  the  numberless  commercial  offices  which  are 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  youn^  men  of  steady 
character,  ^ood  accountants,  of  civil  manners  and 
orderly  habits.  We  cannot  calculate  on  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  self-devotion  in  a  class,  and  that  a  large 
class.  Piety,  and  that  better  churchmanship  which 
forms  part  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  ideal  of  a  weU-trained 
schoolmaster,  may  here  and  there  choose  the  more 
humble,  more  anxious  and  perilous  condition.  In 
some  favored  instances  it  will  not  scruple  to  be 
worn  out,  as  worn  out  it  will  be,  in  the  unaided, 
unrewarded,  perhaps  unwitnessed  struggle  with 
rude  ignorance  ;  with  the  insolence  at  one  time  of 
a  flush  of  wages,  at  the  next  with  the  surliness  of 
utter  destitution.  Hete  and  there,  in  the  attempt 
to  tame  the  wild  offspring  of  wild  parents,  noble 
Christian  zeal  Will  even  continue  to  the  end,  and 
triumph  over  weariness,  disappointment,  ingrati- 
tude ;  it  will  sternly  seal  its  eyes,  and  strengthen 
its  heart  by  faith  and  fortitude,  against  the  tempta- 
tion either  of  a  quiet,  well-organized,  and  well-paid 
village  school— K)r  of  the  most  comfortable  desk  at 
Mr.  Hudson's  terminus.  Yet  these  must  be  at  last 
the  few,  the  very  rare  exceptions  ;  those  whose 
congenial  natures  have  imbibed  the  full  efiect  of 
their  training.  In  the  mass,  men,  train  them  as 
we  may,  will  'bring  their  talents  and  acquirements 
to  the  best  market.  We  may  bind  them  for  a  time 
by  indentures ;  those  fetters  will  only  make  them 
more  eager  to  escape  when  their  time  is  out. 

Already,  we  inquire  (and  we  inquire  not  without 
admiration  at  the  success  of  Mr.  Coleridge  with 
individual  minds,)  are  there  not  aspirants  at  Stanley 
Grove  after  the  more  easy  and  dignified  office  of 
masters  in  middle  schools  t ,  Can  we  suppose  that 
these  acquirements  which  (we  sometimes  doubt  the 
policy  of  this  showy  plan)  are  exhibited  at  the  pub- 
lic examinations  before  bishops  and  nobles,  and 
members  of  Parliament,  and  high-born  ladies,  will 
raise  no  consciousness  of  a  vocation  somewhat 
higher  than  to  be  the  teacher  of  pauper  children  in 
some  obscure  village  or  dirty  alley  t  Will  all  the 
industrial  employments,  which  Mr.  Coleridge  pron- 
erly  makes  a  part  of  his  young  men's  daily  life, 
keep  down  the  risings  of  this  very  natural  desire  of 
bettering  their  condition,  accompanied  by  the  flatr 
tering  suggestion,  which  will  ever  recur,  that  the 
more  lucrative  field  is  that  of  still  more  extensive 
usefulness,  as  well  as  one  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  their  talents  and  exertions  t  According  to  Mr. 
Allen's  Report  (1843)  of  three  young  men  then 
recently  sent  out  from  the  college,  two  were  teach- 
ing country  schoob  at  a  bare  50/.  a  year— one  at  IS/. 
with  board  and  lodging,  perhaps  equal  to  40/. ! 
Turn  to  the  establishment  at  Battersea,  founded  by 
Mr.  Kay  Shuttlewonh,  and  for  some  time  sup- 
ported by  his  own,  at  that  time  we  believe  very 
moderate,  resources,  assisted  by  the  precarious, 
thouffh  in  some  instances  noble,  munificence  of  his 
friends,  but  now  made  over  to  the  National  Society, 
as  representing  the  church,  and  therefore  to  that 
body  which  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth's  experience  led 
him  to  suppose  the  most  likely  to  work  it  for  the 
public  advantage.  This  establishment  is  supported 
oat  of  the  fund  for  the  promotion  of  education  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts ;  the  society 
judging  wisely  tluit  the  providing  weU-trained  mae- 
ten  woaU  be  the  greatest  boon  to  sneh  dtoHwHi. 


The  institution  is  altogether  less  costly,  at  least  in 
its  outward  arran^ments,  than  the  one  at  Stanley 
Grove.  Its  special  object  is  known  to  its  pupils 
when  they  enter;  it  is  kept  before  them  dnnng 
their  course  of  instruction  ;  and  yet  even  there  is 
there  an  undivided  devotion  to  that  special  service  ? 
Do  we  write  thus  as  wishing  to  disparage,  to  throw 
the  least  suspicion  upon  the  great  experiment  of 
raising  the  standard  of  intelligence,  of  knowledge, 
of  acquirements,  of  character,  in  the  future  instruc- 
tors of  the  people  t  Far  otherwise  ;  but  we  must 
insist  on  the  consequent  absolute  necessity  of  rais- 
in?  in  due  proportion  the  social  position  of  the 
schoolmaster. 

In  some  countries  extreme  poverty  may  not  wea- 
ken authority.  In  the  wildest  parts  of  Mayo  we 
entered  a  natipnal  school.  By  what  principle  of 
adhesion  the  many-hued  and  many-patterned  nabili- 
roents  of  the  schoolmaster  adhered  to  his  person 
puzzled  our  philosophy — he  was  "  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  ;"  but  his  sixty  or  seventy  chDdren — 
mosUy  Roman  Catholic,  with  about  a  sixth  or 
seventh  Protestant — were  in  excellent  order,  and 
he  examined  th^m  with  an  intelligence  and  acute- 
ness  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  Sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  or,  by  the  leave  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
to  Upper  Chelsea.  Such  things  may  be,  and  are 
elsewhere ;  but  without  altogether  subscribing  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  (alas,  depa^d  !)  wise  as  witty 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  that  in  England  poverty  is  a 
crime,  we  will  assert  that,  even  if  you  retain  him 
in  his  office,  an  impoverished  and  beggariy  school- 
master will  in  England  command  no  respect  either 
with  parents  or  scholars.  Bat  you  will  not  retain 
him  in  his  office.  The  under-patent  of  the 
schoolmasters  is  the  difficulty  by  which  the  foreign 
systems  of  education  are  embarrassed,  though  there 
they  have  a  much  stronger  hold  upon  the  teacher, 
and  there  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  competition  for 
the  services  of  such  men.  In  most  pans  of  Swit- 
zerland, as  Mr.  Kay  informs  us  in  his  work  on 
education,  there  is  always  (from  the  inability  to 
pay  them  well)  a  constant  desertion  from  the  ranks 
going  on,  and  a  consequent  necessity  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  sufficient  number  to  fill  the  vacant  posts 
(p.  9.)  This  is  as  bad  in  point  of  economy  as  it  is 
bad  for  the  cause  of  education  ;  and  from  this 
France  as  well  as  Switzerland  suflTers.  ''Both 
countries  (he  says)  pay  their  teachers  but  moder- 
ately, and  are  consequently  obliged  to  support  a 
greater  number  of  normal  establishments  from  which 
to  supply  the  yearly  demand.'*  He  adds,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  "  the  canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land, supports  no  normal  school,  but  pays  its  mas- 
ters so  well  that  vacancies  are  always  filled  up  by 
some  of  the  best  masters  from  the  other  cantons.^ 
—p.  136. 

If  all  Mr.  Kay's  reasonings  had  been  as  quiet  and 
judicious  as  those  which  follow,  his  volume  would 
have  made  a  more  powerful  impression. 

'*  If  any  man  think  it  advisable  that  the  school- 
masters' salaries  should  be  dependent  altogeOier, 
or  even  principally,  on  the  smsJl  weekly  payments 
of  their  scholars — ^if  any  one  think  it  advisable  that 
they  should  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the 
uncertain  continuance  of  the  benevolent  donations 
of  others,  or  on  public  collections  depending  for 
their  amount  on  the  way  in  which  a  charity  sermon 
may  be  received,  or  that  the  support  of  the  schod- 
masters  should  be  a  tax  on  the  small  incomes  of  our 
country  curates  or  poor  clergy — ^I  shall  not  waste 
any  argument  upon  tnem ;  but  I  do  entreat  all  those 
wno  aie  interested  in  the  piogrosa  of  the  edncttiMi 
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of  the  people,  to  read  the  extracts  appended  to  vaj 
third  chapter,  and  to  dak  themselves  whether  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  good  teachers*  until  we  have  pro- 
vided a  certain  and  sufficient  maintenance  for  them." 
—p.  346. 

Here  it  is  that  the  intervention  of  the  state  (we 
presume  not  to  say  whether  by  parliamentary  grant 
or  by  local  assessment)  is  imperatively  required. 
There  can  be  no  national  system  of  education  till 
the  schoolmaster  is  a  recogniased  public  servant,  cer- 
tain of  an  adequate  remuneration  ;  liable,  of  course, 
to  the  strictest  superintendence,  to  dismissal,  in  case 
of  incompetence  or  misconduct,  by  proper  authori- 
ties. **^Si  on  veut  que  le  maitre  d*^cole  soit  utile, 
il  faut  qu'il  soit  respect6 ;  et  pour  quHl  soit  respectd, 
il  faut  qu'il  ait  le  caract^re  d*un  fonctionnaire  de 
l*^taf  So  spake  M.  Guizot  some  years  ago. 
What  is  it  we  demand  of  the  schoolmaster  l^the 
devotion,  the  absolute  and  exclusive  devotion,  of  the 
best  of  his  years  to  a  most  important  public  service. 
We  demand  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  which  he 
must  not  only  possess,  but  be  able  to  communicate 
to  others ;  intelligence  which  shall  be  able  to  caO 
forth  the  kindred  intelligence  of  children  in  every 
stage  of  torpor,  or  languor,  or  obtuseness  ;  a  saga- 
cious, an  almost  prophetic  discernment  of  character 
and  of  capacity  ;  a  spirit  which  can  not  only  bear 
with  rude  undisciplined  dispositions,  but  with  dis- 
positions which  have  been,  and  still  are,  vitiated — 
rendered  peevish,  sullen,  or  passionate,  by  fond  and 
iniudieious,  or  by  harsh  and  brutal  parents ;  a  skill 
which  has  to  correct  in  a  few  school  hours  the  pei> 
petual  mischief  done  in  an  ill-regulated  home  ;  tem- 
per, which  has  often  to  endure  the  unreasonable 
complaints,  the  caprices,  and  the  violence  of  the 
parents ;  discretion,  which  may  sometimes  have  to 
contend  with  the  officious  interference  of  kind  but 
foolish  and  conceited  managers ;  firmness,  which 
will  punish  when  necessary ;  but  gentleness,  which 
will  keep  punishment  down  to  its  most  temperate 
exercise ;  exemplary  moral  character,  decency  of 
dress,  demeanor,  unimpeachable  integrity  in  money 
concerns ;  aptitude  to  discern  the  value  of,  and 
modesty  to  admit  with  gratefulness  all  real  improve- 
ments in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching ;  self-respect, 
with  proper  deference  to  his  superiors  in  station  and 
in  education. 

What  do  we  entrust  to  the  schoolmaster?  At 
least  some  part  of  the  religion  of  our  people ;  very 
much  surely  of  their  moral  habits,  their  providence, 
their  economy — their  cheerfulness  and  content, 
their  conscientious  industry,  their  en)oyments,  their 
amusements ;  their  mental  energies — in  somedegreNe 
their  health ;  tlieir  attachment  to  the  laws  and  iosti- 
tions  of  their  country ;  their' independence  of  thought 
as  Englishmen ;  their  respect  for  social  distinctions ; 
their  acquiescence  in  the  diiference  of  ranks  and 
stations ;  their  deference  for  legitimate  authority ; 
their  dread  of  anarchy ;  their  aversion  to  licentious- 
ness ;  their  peace,  their  happiness.  What  do  we 
entrust  to  the  schoolmaster?  We  are  persuaded 
thai  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say — the  dea- 
tinies  of  England ;  the  permanence  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  the  safety  of  the  throne ;  the  perpetuity  of 
our  church  ;  the  secrnty  of  all  our  wealth,  strength, 
and  grandeur — our  future  welfare,  glory,  national 
existence.  And  to  this  schoolmaster  we  ofer  the 
pittance  of  a  day-laborer — something  below  the 
gains  of  a  prosperous  artisan— something  far  below 
that  of  our  domestic  servants ;  this  after  having  cul-^ 
tivated  his  mind,  raised  him  to  a  level  with,  per< 
haps  to  oonsciouB  superiority  over,  many  whom  he 
«oea  baakiiig  in  opuleace — and  with  lacrative,  im- 


proving, easy  situations  soliciting  him  on  erevy  side, 
vying  for  his  service ;  and  all  this  with  not  even  a 
fixed  or  recognized  position — even  this  miserable 
maintenance  at  best  hut  precarious — still  liable  to 
be  ^posse^sed  of  his  poor  pittance  by  the  capxioe 
of  school  managers,  the  failure  of  school  funds,  a 
fall  in  the  wages  of  labor. 


ANGEL   WATCHERS.* 

Not  unwatched  by  heavenly  powers 

Sleeps  the  church's  lowly  daughter ; 
Through  the  night's  unconscious  hoors 
Impulses  of  love  are  taught  her, 
Which,  by  day,  she  seems  to  win 
From  some  kindly  fount  within. 

As,  beneath  yon  tender  light, 

Weary  Earth  finds  sweet  reposing, 
And  the  flowers  that  fold  at  night. 
And  the  birds,  their  soft  wings  closing, 
Dream  not  that  their  bloom,  at  mom 
Is  of  dewy  moonUght  bom ; — 

So  we  know  not  what  we  gain 

In  that  silent  time  of  sleeping ; 
Reck  not  of  the  gracious  ram 
Which,  our  hearts  in  mercy  steeping, 
Falls,  perchance,  to  wash  away 
Stains  unknown,  incurred  by  day. 

When  the  powers  of  Hell  prevail 

O'er  our  weakness  and  unfitness, 
Could  we  Uft  the  fleshly  veil, 
Could  we  for  a  moment  witness 
Those  unnumbered  hosts  that  stand 
Calm  and  bright,  on  either  hand ; 

Could  we  see — though  far,  and  faint, 
(Sight  too  great  for  eyes  unholy !) 
Face  of  some  departed  saint. 
Tinged  for  us  with  melancholy ; 
Oh,  what  strength  of  shame  and  woe 
Would  start  up  to  slay  the  foe ! 

Oh,  what  joyful  hope  would  cheer ! 

Oh,  what  faith  serene  would  guide  us ! 
Great  may  be  the  dangers  near, 
Greater  are  the  friends  beside  os. 
Oh,  what  reverent  heed  would  then 
Watch  our  footsteps  among  men ! 

But,  that  these  things  are,  we  know, 

And  we  know — oh,  thought  of  wonder ! 
These  and  os,  the  weak,  the  low, 
Nothing,  hot  our  sins,  can  sunder ; 
For  our  brows  are  bathed  and  cross'd>-r 
We  are  of  that  glorious  host ! 

Lord,  thy  saints  in  evil  hour 

So  could  feel  thine  armies  round  them. 
That  no  sin  could  overpower. 
And  no  shape  of  Death  astoond  them — 
Make  our  faith  what  theirs  hath  been, 
Evidence  of  things  vnsesn! 

Sharp^s  Magaxint, 


Facts  are  to  the  mind  the  same  as  food  to  the 
body.  On  the  due  digestion  of  facts  depends  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  one,  just  as  vigor  and 
health  depend  on  the  other.  The  wisest  in  council, 
the  ablest  in  debate,  and  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panion in  the  commerce  of  human  life,  is  that  man 
who  has  assimilated  to  his  understanding  the  great- 
est number  of  facts. — Burla, 

*  Reader,  let  us  profit  by  what  in  this  seems  to  us  sll 
B  be  gwMl ;  and  if  we  do  not  agree  with  every  line,  *tis 
-Livnio  Aa& 
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Fmm  Chamben'  JoumaL 
A  OUANO  LOCALITY. 

Ttts  southern  coasts  of  Africa  are  almost  entire- 
ly destitute  of  harbors  or  shelter  for  ^hipping — the 
ooly  safe  and  commodious  one  is  situated  on  the 
south-west  coast,  in  latitude  33  degrees  8  minutes 
south',  and  about  seventy  miles  northward  from 
Cape  Town.  It  is  known  as  Saldanha  Bay,  and  is 
witnin  Cape  Colony ;  but,  imtil  the  last  two  years, 
it  had  been  scarcely  visited  at  all,  except  by  voy- 
agers who  had  occasion  to  mak6  such  repairs  as 
require  a  vessel  to  be  hove  down,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  affords  much  greater  facilities  than  the  com- 
paratively troubled  waU;rs  of  Table  Bay.  Last 
year  some  attention  was  called  to  this  bay  by  the 
visit  of  a  large  number  of  vessels,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  suano  which  abounded  upon  some 
of  its  islets ;  and  since  that  period,  about  40,000 
tons  have  been  removed  from  these  barren  and  des- 
ert shores  to  fertilize  our  own  land.  From  north 
to  south,  the  bay  has  an  extent  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  its  breadth  may  be  about  seven.  There 
are  three  small  islands  near  its  entrance  bearing  the 
names  of  Jutten,  Malagas,  and  Marcus  islands. 
Between  Jutten  island  and  the  main  shore  is  a  wide 
passage,  deep  enoush  for  vessels  of  ahnost  any 
burden.  Malagas  island  was  covered  with  guano 
'several  feet  in  depth,  and  the  captains  of  numerous 
vessels  that  were  sent  out  to  search  the  coast  for 
the  supposed  nitrate  of  soda  were  glad  to  come  here 
and  take  home  cargoes  of  guano.  The  anchorage 
under  this  island  is  not  very  good,  and  the  surf  is 
heavy,  so  that  most  of  the  vessels  lay  in  Hoetjes 
Bay,  where  they  were  completely  sheltered.  Near- 
ly a  hundred  vessels  were  there  at  one  time  taking 
in  guano.  The  colonial  government,  which  levied 
a  duty  of  JET  1  per  ton  upon  all  guano  removed, 
erected  a  temporary  stage,  to  the  end  of  which, 
the  guano,  having  been  previously  dried  in  the  sun, 
was  wheeled  in  barrows,  and  discharged  into  the 
boats. 

Many  boatmen  and  laborers  from  Cape  Town,  as 
well  as  those  brought  by  the  ships,  and  parties  of 
the  crews,  lived  in  tents  upon  this  island  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  dig^ng,  drying,  and  carrying  the 
guano,  so  that  quite  a  little  town  was  formed. 
The  butchers  of  Cape  Town  sent  men  to  slaughter 
the  cattle  and  sheep  which  the  farmers  of  the  in- 
terior drove  down  in  large  quantities  as  supplies  for 
the  ships.  Saldanha  Bay  then  presented  a  scene 
of  life  and  animation,  contrasted  to  its  state  before 
and  since.  No  one  can  walk  among  its  barren 
sand-hills,  where  no  sound  is  audible  but  that  of 
the  ocean,  without  feeling  the  most  oppressive 
loneliness.  Shooting-parties  were  often  formed  to' 
chase  the  antelopes  and  baboons,  which  at  one  time 
abounded  in  the  neighborhood,  but  soon  retired  be- 
fore the  guns  of  the  sportsmen.  Tlie  baboons  are 
about  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  fierce  disposition, 
and,  from  their  agility  in  scrambling  among  the 
rocks,  are  not  easily  shot.  The  writer  was  the 
spectator  upon  one  occasion  of  a  young  baboon, 
which  had  been  slightly  wounded  by  a  musket-ball, 
seizing  a  j?ood-sized  dog,  and  ripping  it  open  with 
its  powerful  teeth.  Having  thus  rid  himself  of  one 
of  his  pursuers,  he  retreated  amongsome  rocks, 
and  could  not  afterwards  l>e  found.  There  are  also 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  other  varieties  of  small 
game. 

Ostriches,  too,  inhabit  this  sandy  district,  but, 
owing  to  their  extraordinary  flcetness,  seldom  fall 
a  pvey  to  man,  who  is  obUged  to  content  himself 
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with  their  em,  which  are  found  laid  upon  the  sand 
to  hatch.  One  egg  makes  a  very  respectable  meal 
for  two  persons,  5ie  contents  being^reckoned  about 
equal  to  twenty-five  hens'  epgs.  There  are  plenty 
of  sea-fowl — penguins,  duikers,  shags,  gannets, 
&c. — whose  presence  has  rendered  the  soS  of  the 
islets  so  valuable.  There  are  also  many  varieties- 
of  noxious  snakes,  of  which  the  cobra  di  capella 
and  the  puff  adder  are  the  worst.  Now  that  the 
vessels  have  lefl  the  place,  it  has  reassumed  its 
former  solitariness,  and  the  game  is  returning  ns 
before.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  when  on  a  visit  to 
the  spot  one  day,  killed  an  ox  for  the  consumption 
of  his  crew,  and  hung  it  upon  a  triangle  in  front  of 
the  tent  in  which  he  slept  ashore.  He  was  avtrak- 
ened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  an  unusual 
noise,  and  on  looking  cautiously  out  underneath  the 
tent,  he  perceived  a  large  leopard  (called  by  the 
colonists  a  tiger)  fixed  on  the  carcase,  and  tearing 
away  the  flesh  with  his  teeth  and  claws.  Being 
without  arms  of  any  description,  he  naturally  felt 
some  alarm  at  first ;  but  as  he  was  not  inchned  to 
put  up  with  a  total  loss  of  the  meat,  he  threw  a 
large  stone  at  the  beast,  which  immediately  had  the 
efifect  of  making  him  decamp. 

On  Marcus  island  eggs  are  laid  in  great  quanti- 
ties by  duikers  and  other  sea-birds.  An  old  man 
who  obtains  a  liveUhood  by  collecting  them,  and 
sending  them  by  the  boatmen  to  Cape  Town  is  thc^ 
sole  iiuiabitant.  The  northern  part  of  the  bay  is 
separated  from  the  southern,  which  is  called  the 
lagoon  or  river,  by  the  two  islands  Schapen  and 
Meeuwen,  which  arc  also  great  egg-depositories. 
Schapen,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  nearly 
a  mile  in  diameter.  It  has  a  small  spring  of  fresh 
water  upon  it  close  to  the  sea,  and  it  abounds  with 
rabbits.  The  lagoon  extends  about  eight  miles  to 
the  south-east,  and  at  its  extremity  are  some  fiats, 
where  good  saJt  may  be  ohtained.  In  many  places 
it  is  shallow,  and  full  of  sand-banks ;  but  there  is  a 
narrow  channel,  varying  from  two  to  four  fathoms 
in  depth,  comin?  in'  on  the  east  side  of  Schapen 
island,  and  running  a  considerable  distance  inland^ 
where  the  stream,  from  the  tide,  is  contracted,  and 
ruqs  with  a  velocity  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  dry  summer  season  the  south-east  winds 
frequently  blow  with  much  violence,  and  drift  the 
sand  of  tne  sea-shore  into  dunes,  which  cover  nrd 
destroy  the  bushes,  sometimes  for  more  than  a  mile 
inland ;  but  if  there  were  any  mhahitants,  this 
might  be  remedied  virithout  great  difiSculty  by 
planting  trees  along  the  shore  to  windward.  In 
manv  places  on  the  east  part  of  the  bay  water  may 
be  mund  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  That 
from  a  well  about  fifteen  feet  deep  was  good,  and 
was  used  to  supply  the  shipping  by  the  government 
resident,  who  has  the  supenntendence  of  the  bay, 
and  the  case  of  the  government  land.  Tho  sup- 
posed deficiency  of  water  is  without  foundation,  at 
least  as  compared  with  the  colony  generally ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  supply  may  be 
had  at  any  time,  on  any  part  of  the  shore,  by 
boring  to  a  moderate  depth.  To  the  east  the 
rocks  are  chiefiy  granitic ;  in  Hoetjes  Bay  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  limestone,  and  masses  of  iron- 
stone are  frequently  found.  The  iay  contains  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  fish,  very  few,  however, 
resembling  the  European  species;  and  thousands 
of  divers  and  other  sea-birds  may  be  seen  pursuing 
and  diving  for  them.  A  lew  years  ago  a  fishery 
was  set  on  foot,  but  it  was  ultimately  given  up  for 
want  of  a  sufiScisat  market.  A  smgle  store,  at 
which  most  common  articles  may  be  obtained,  a 
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cottage  or  two  close  to  the  shore,  and  two  or  three 
farm-houses  a  few  miles  inland,  are  all  the  habita- 
tions within  many  miles  of  this  capacious  bay .  One 
of  those  farms,  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
called  Witte  Kliss,  from  a  large  white  stone  on  the 
hill  above  it,  which,  owing  to  its  elevated  position, 
is  a  conspicuous  object  from  most  parts  of  the  off- 
ing. Here  is  a  powerful  spring  of  water,  very 
slightly  brackish.  The  proprietor  is  a  Butch  boor, 
and  owner  of  the  land  for  some  miles  along  the 
north  side  of  the  bay.  He  cultivates  scarcely  any- 
thing, leaving  it  in  its  natural  state,  and  allowing 
his  cattle  to  teed  on  it.  Most  of  the  land  around  is 
a  light  sandjr  soil  covered  with  brush,  with  very 
little  grass  m  summer,  as  there  is  not  sufficient 
moisture  in  this  dry  climate. 

Witli  respect  to  what  has  been  the  chief  product 
of  this  place— the  guano— it  has  generally  been 
•  upposed  to  be  the  toppings  of  sea-birds  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantities,  litis  opinion  may  be  cor- 
rect as  to  that  which  comes  from  the  coast  of 
Peru,  but  it  is  not  strictly  so  of  African  guano. 
Both  that  which  was  procured  at  Saldanha  Bay, 
and  that  at  Ichaboe,  some  way  further  along  the 
same  coast,  was  largely  mixed  with  other  sultan- 
ces.  Some  captain  not  inaptly  compared  it  to 
•*  a  mixture  of  bad  snuff  and  rotten  kittens."  A 
few  years  since,  the  seals  and  other  marine  animaJs 
along  this  coast  were  seized  with  a  fatal  epidemic, 
which  caused  them  to  crawl  upon  the  rocks,  and 
die  in  myriads.  In  this  part  rain  seldom  or  never 
falls ;  and  the  dead  bodies,  after  undergoing  partial 
decompositioD,  became  dried  in  the  sun,  and  were 
overlaid  by  the  deposits  of  the  birds.  This  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  guano  was  formed  into  beds 
of  such  depth.  In  digging  into  it,  the  remains  of 
fur  seals  were  found  in  abundance.  The  preserva^ 
tion  and  accumulation  of  these  animal  deposits  is 
caused  by  the  climate,  rain — as  in  Egypt  in  a  sim- 
ilar latitude  north — seldom  falling  to  wash  them 
away.  There  is  also  a  great  similarity  between 
the  climate  of  the  African  and  Peruvian  coasts  in 
the  want  of  rain ;  and  it  haa  been  conjectured,  not 
without  probability,  that  there  may  be  a  field  for 
guano  enterprise  under  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude on  the  little-explored  coasts  of  New  Holland. 
Many  of  the  guano  speculations  were  extremely 
lucrative.  The  guano  cost  nothing  but  jCl  a  ton 
to  the  colonial  ffovemment  for  license,  to  remove  it, 
and  the  labor  of  loading,  and  it  sold  in  England  for 
prices  averaging  from  £6  to  £B  per  toui  The 
ships  sent  out  were  generally  old,  and  hardly  fit  for 
any  other  service. 

From  Chunbera'  JoaraaL 

AN  American's  visit  to  England. 

Mr.  Hkmrt  Colman,  a  citizen  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  a  distinguished  friend  of  agricnltu- 
nl  improvement,  has  been  lately  making  a  pretty 
extensive  tour  through  the  British  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  personally  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  our  husbandry  and  general  rural  management, 
with  a  view  to  carrying  home  information  which 
may  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  We  are  glad 
of  the  visits  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Colman.  Intelli- 
gent, candid,  and  with  an  eye  only  to  what  is  pub- 
udy  useful,  he  has  prodneed  a  volume  of  reports, 
not  only  interesting  to  Americans,  but  valoaole  to 
leaders  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic*    As  compar- 

*  European  Agriculture  and  Roral  Eoonomy.  by  Henry 
Colman.  Vol.  i.  Boston:  Phelps.  Loodon:  Wikvaod 
Pntnam.    1846. 


atively  few  among  us  can  have  ao  opportunity  of 
seeinff  this  remarkable  production,  we  propose  to 
aflbrdit  the  publicity  of  oorpaffes. 

Mr.  Colman  set  mil  for  England  in  April,  1843| 
and  ever  since  his  arrival  he  has  been  touring 
throufh  the  country.  Although  accustomed  to 
tolerably  good  agriculture  and  orderiy  arrangements 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  has  now  been 
generally  settled  for  two  centuries,  he  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  tidy  and  advanced  appearance 
of  things  in  England,  albeit  there  were  some  mat- 
ters which  required  considerable  improvement. 
The  evidences  uf  wealth  and  liberal  outlay  of 
money  gave  him  most  surprise.  "An  American 
landing  in  Liverpool  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
amount  of  labor  everywhere  expended ;  the  docks, 
and  the  public  buildings,  and  the  lofly  and  magnifi- 
cent warehouses,  astonish  him  by  the  substantial 
and  permanent  character  of  their  structure.  The 
railways,  likewise,  with  their  deep  excavations, 
their  bridges  of  solid  masonry,  their  splendid  via- 
ducts, their  immense  tunneb,  extending  in  some 
cases  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  their  de- 
pots and  station-houses  covering  acres  of  ground 
with  their  iron  pillars  and  their  roofs,  also  of  iron, 
exhibiting  a  sort  of  tracery  or  network  of  the  stn)ng>- 
est  as  well  as  roost  beautiful  description,  indicate 
a  most  profuse  expenditure  of  labor,  and  are  evi-. 
dently  made  to  endure.  He  is  still  more  overpow- 
ered with  amazement  when,  coming  to  London,  be 
passes  up  or  down  the  river  Thames,  and  contem- 
plates the  several  great  bridges — among  the  most 
splendid  objects  which  are  to  be  seen  in  England, 
two  of  which  are  of  iron  and  three  of  stone— span- 
ning this  great  thoroughfare  of  commerce  with  their 
beautiful  arches,  and  made  as  if,  as  far  as  human 

S resumption  can  go,  they  would  bid  defiance  to  the 
ecay  and  ravages  of  time.  If  to  this  he  adds  (as, 
indeed,  how  can  he  help  doing  it?)  a  visit  to  tlie 
Thames  Tunnel — a  secure,  a  dry,  a  brilliant,  and 
even  a  gay  passage  under  the  beid  of  the  stream, 
where  3ie  tides  of  the  ocean  daily  roll  their  waves, 
and  the  mighty  barks  of  commerce  and  war  float  in 
all  their  majesty  and  pride  over  his  head,  exhibitinff 
the  perfection  of  engineering,  and  a  strength  of 
construction  and  finish  which  leaves  not  a  doubt  of 
its  security  and  endurance — he  perceives  an  expense 
of  labor  which  disdains  all  the  limited  calculations 
of  a  young  and  comparatively  poor  country.  He 
remarks  a  thoroughness  of  workmanship  which  is 
most  admirable,  and  which  indicates  a  boldness  and 
bravery  of  enterprise,  taking  into  its  calculations 
not  merely  years,  but  centuries  to  come.  We 
have  in  America  a  common  saying  in  respect  to 
many  things  which  we  undertake,  that  '  this  will 
do  for  the  present,'  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  known  in  England ;  and  we  have  a  variety  of 
cheap,  insubstantial,  slight-o'-hand  ways  of  doing 
many  thines,  sometimes  vulgarly  denominated 
'  make  shi&  to  do,'  which  we  ascribe  to  what  we 
call  Yankee  cleverness,  of  which  certainly  no  signs 
are  to  be  seen  here.  The  walls  enclosing  many  of 
the  noblemen's  parks  in  England,  which  compre- 
hend hundreds,  and  in  some  cases  thousands  of 
acres,  are  brick  walls,  of  ten  and  twelve  feet  in 
height,  running  for  miles  and  miles.  The  walls 
round  many  of  the  farms  in  Scotland,  called  there 
*  dikes,'  made  of  the  stone  of  the  country,  and  laid 
in  lime,  and  capped  with  flat  stones  resting  verti- 
cally upon  their  edges,  are  finished  pieces  of  ma- 
sonry. The  improvements  at  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land s  at  Welbeck,  Nottinghamshhre,  in  his  ar- 
rangements for   draining    and    irrigating,  at  his 
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B,  from  tliToe  to  fire  hundred  acres  of  land, 
I  doubt  one  of  the  moet  skilful  and  magnifi- 
cent apricaltural  improvements  ever  made,  are  exe- 
cuted in  the, most  finished  and  permanent  manner; 
the  embaounents,  the  channels,  the  sluices,  the 
dann,  the  gates,  being  constructed,  in  all  cases 
whefie  it  wonld  be  most  useful  and  proper,  of  stone 
or  iron.  These  are  only  samples  of  the  style  in 
which  things  are  done  here.  The  important  op- 
erationn  of  embanking  and  of  draining,  especially 
under  the  new  system  of  draining  and  subsoil- 
ing,  are  executed  most  thoroughly.  The  farm- 
h<Mnes  and  farm  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
all  ealenlated  to  endure." 

Going  on  in  this  strain,  he  alludes  to  the  amount 
of  private  wealth  realized  by  the  indomitable  indus- 
try of  the  people.  "  Under  a  law  of  the  present 
provemment  here,  levying  a  tax  upon  every  man*s 
moome  when  it  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  persons  liable  to  taxation 
are  required  to  make  a  just  return  of  their  income 
nnder  a  heavy  penalty.  A  confectioner  in  London 
returned,  as  his  annual  income,  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  sterliog,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  ov  six  times  as  much  as  the  ^- 
ary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  which 
showed  at  least  how  skilful  he  was  in  compounding 
some  of  the  sweets  of  life.  A  nobleman,  it  is  said, 
has  contracted  with  a  master  builder  to  erect  for 
him,  in  London,  four  thousand — not  forty-*not  four 
hundred — but  four  thousand  houses  of  a  good  size 
for  occupation.  In  some  of  the  best  parts  of  Lon- 
don, acres  of  land,  vast  squares,  are  occupied  with 
large  and  elegant  dwelling-houses,  paying  heavy 
rents,  in  long  rows,  blocks,  and  crescents,  and  iw 
belonging  to  some  single  individual.  One  noble- 
man, whose  magnificent  estate  was  left  him  by  his 
fiitber,  incumbered  with  a  debt  of  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  by  limiting^  as  it  is  termed  here, 
hts  own  annual  expenditure  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  has  well-nigh  extinguished  this  debt,  and 
in  all  human  probability  will  soon  have  his  patrimo- 
nial estate  free  of  incumbrance.  The  incomes  of 
some  of  the  rich  men  in  the  country  amount  to 
twenty,  twenty-five,  fifty,  one  hundred  thousand, 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  steriing,  even  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  is  very 
difficnU  for  New  England  men  even  to  conceive  of 
soch  wealth.  A  farmer  in  Lincolnshire  told  me 
that  the  crop  of  wheat  grown  upon  his  farm  one 
year  was  eighteen  thousand  bushels.  These  facts, 
which  have  been  stated  to  me  by  gentlemen  in 
whose  veracity  I  have  entire  confidence,  and  who 
certainly  are  incapable  of  attempting  any  '  tricks 
upon  travellers,'  show  the  enormous  masses  of 
wealth  which  are  here  accumulated.*' 

Accustomed  to  see  rough  enclosures  dotted  over 
with  stomps,  the  tourist  was  delighted  with  the 
smooth  lawns  and  trim  level  fields  of  England  ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  this  rural  loveliness  what  dreary 
wastes  and  other  signs  of  prodigality  appeared. 
This  surorised  him  very  much ;  for  the  English 
have  eviaently  in  all  things  an  eye  to  economical 
management ;  there  •being,  however,  a  singular  ex- 
ception as  Tett>ects  reclamation  of  wastes,  and  the 
extirpation  of  needless  tracts  of  bush,  called  pre- 
serves. '*  There  are,  occasionally,  immense  tracts 
of  unenclosed  commons,  and  heaths,  and  moors, 
where  there  is  no  cultivation,  where  nothing  grows, 
and,  in  some  cases,  little  ean  ever  be  made  to 
grow ;  or  which,  otherwise,  are  abandoned  to  the 
growth  of  furze  or  gorss  for  the  protection  of 
Ae  game,  and  for  the  pleasqres  i[  the  chase. 


These  are  called  preserves,  and  are  leased  to 
sportsmen  occasionally ;  or  rather  the  right  to  kill 
game  upon  them  is  leased,  at  a  rate  which  we 
should  deem  a  high  rent  even  for  purposes  of  culti- 
vation. An  eminent  agriculturist  has  shown  that 
in  England  and  Scotland  there  are  full  10,000,000 
acres  m  heath  and  moor,  all  susceptible  of  being 
brought  into  productive  cultivation.  These  lancu 
of  course  remain  as  they  are  by  voluntary  neglect 
or  design."  And,  we  would  add,  a  very  wicked 
neglect  or  design — ^the  means  of  raising  food  for 
human  creatures  being  recklessly  sacrificed  in  order 
to  feed  and  shelter  broods  of  worthless  feathered 
animals. 

The  smallness  of  many  of  the  fields,  and  the 
wasteful  manner  in  which  they  are  encroached 
upon  by  broad  hedges,  ditches,  and  stripes  of 
weeds,  also  somewhat  astonish  this  American. 
'^In  parts  of  England,  the  fieldr  are  generally 
small,  and  of  all  shapes,  often  not  exceeding  four 
or  five  acres.  It  is  reported  of  a  farmer  in  Devon- 
shire that  he  lately  cidtivated  one  hundred  acres  of 
wheat  in  fifty  dincrent  fields.  There  must  have 
been  here  a  great  waste  of  land  and  labor.  The 
loss,  likewise,  from  the  fences,  being  a  shelter  to 
weeds,  and  a  harbor  to  vermin,  could  not  be  incou- 
siderable.  The  statement  of  an  intelligent  practical 
farmer  in  StaflTordshire  on  the  highly-improved 
estate  of  Lord  Hatherton,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting,  is  well  worth  recording.  Speaking  of 
the  farm  called  the  Yew  Tree  Farm,  he  says,  *  I'he 
turfiip  fidd  is  sixty-five  acres ;  it  was,  two  years 
back,  at  the  time  I  entered  upon  the  farm,  in  eight 
enclosures.  I  have  taken  up  1914  yards  of  fence, 
and  intend  dividing  it  into  three  fields ;  it  will  take 
800  yards  of  new  fence.  The  field  in  which  I  was 
subsoiling  is  forty-two  acres ;  it  was  in  six  enclos- 
ures. I  took  up  1264  yards  of  fence ;  if  I  divide 
this  field,  it  will  take  300  yards  of  new  fence. 
The  land  Lord  Hatherton  mentioned  on  my  Dean- 
ery Farm  was  originally  in  twenty-seven  enclosures 
— ninety-one  acres.  I  took  up  4427  yards  of  fence ; 
it  will  now  lie  in  &ve  fields,  and  will  take  1016 
yards  of  new  fence.  I  cannot,*  he  adds,  '  really 
say  what  land  is  gained  by  the  different  operations ; 
bat  some  of  the  fences  were  from  three  to  four 
yards  or  more  wide,  that  the  plough  never  touched  ; 
my  new  fences  are  upon  the  level,  without  ditches. 
In  the  whole  of  the  old  fences  there  was  a  great 
number  of  ash-trees,  which  are  all  stocked  up,  as 
well  as  a  good  part  of  the  oak,  only  leaving  a  few 
for  ornament  and  shelter.  I  think  the  greatest  gain 
in  land  will  be  from  getting  rid  of  the  trees.*  ** 

The  necessity  for  getting  rid  of  trees  as  well  as 
hedge-rows  may  be  acknowledged,  yet  we  would 
recommend  e^ery  proper  precaution  m  this  species 
of  clearance.  Trees  and  hedges  are  required  for 
shelter,  as  well  as  for  rural  beauty ;  and  we  would 
emphatically  condemn  the  short-sighted  and  mean 
policy  which  inconsiderately  divests  the  land  of 
these  its  appropriate  coverings.  Our  American 
seems  to  entertam  similar  feelings  on  this  subject. 
He  speaks  with  delight  of  the  extensive  parks 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  which  constitute  a  truly  magnificent  feature  in 
English  scenery.  *' These  parks  are  the  open 
grounds  which  surround  the  houses  of  the  rich  and 
noble  in  the  country.  By  open,  I  do  not  mean  en- 
tirely free  from  trees,  because  many  of  them  are 
exceedingly  well  stocked  with  trees,  sometimes 
standing  single,  at  other  times  in  clumps ;  some- 
times in  belts,  sometimes  in  rows,  and  squares,  and 
ciroular  plantations ;  and  more  often  scattered,  as  if 
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they  were  carelesaly  thrown  broadcast  The 
ground  uader  them  is  kept  in  grass,  and  depas^ 
tured  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer,  and  affords  often 
the  richest  herbage.  With  some  exceptions,  a 
plough  is  never  suffered  to  disturb  these  grounds ; 
and  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  house,  whidi  is  gen- 
erally placed  in  the  centre  of  them,  the  portion 
which  is  separated  from  tlie  rest,  as  I  haye  ob- 
served, by  an  invisible  or  sunken  fence  just  now 
described,  for  the  cultivation  qf  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  is  kept  so  closely  and  evenly  shorn, 
that  to  walk  upon  it  seems  more  like  treading  upon 
velvet  than  upon  grass.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  more  beautiful ;  and  I  never  before  knew  the 
force  of  that  striking  expression  of  the  prince  of 
poets,  Milton^  of  '  walking  on  the  smooth-shaven 
lawn ;'  for  it  seems  to  be  cut  with  a  razor  rather 
than  with  a  scythe ;  and  afler  a  eentle  shower,  it 
r<2ally  appears  as  if  the  field  had  had  its  face  washed, 
and  Its  hair  combed  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  It  is 
brought  to  this  perfection  by  being  kept  ofien 
mown ;  and  I  have  stood  by  with  perfect  admira- 
tion to  see  a  swarth  mowed  evenly  and  perfectly, 
where  the  grass  to  be  cut  was  scarcely  more  than 
an  inch  high. 

**  These  parks  which  I  have  described  abound,  as 
observed,  with  trees  of  extraordinary  age  and  size. 
They  are  not  like  the  trees  of  our  original  forests, 
growing  up  to  a  great  height,  and,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  neighborhood,  throwing 
out  few  lateral  branches;  but  what  they. want  in 
height  they  gain  in  breadth ;  and,  if  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  hard  word,  in  umbrageousncss.  I 
measured  one  in  Lord  Bagot's  celebrated  park  in 
Stafibrdshire ;  and  going  round  the  outside  of  the 
branches,  keeping  within  the  droppings,  the  circuit 
was  a  hundred  yards.  In  these  ancient  parks, 
oaks  and  beeches  are  the  predominant  trees,  with 
occasional  chestnuts  and  ashes.  In  very  many 
coses  I  saw  the  beautv  and  force  of  that  first  line  in 
the  pastorals  of  Virgil,  where  he  addresses  Tityrus 
as  *  playing  upon  his  lute  under  the  spreading  shade 
of  a  beechriree.^  These  trees  are  looked  upon  with 
great  veneration;  in  ma^y  cases  they  are  num- 
bered ;  in  some  a  label  is  affixed  to  them,  gmns 
their  age ;  sometimes  a  stone  monument  is  erected, 
saying  when  and  by  whom  this  forest  or  this  clump 
was  Ranted ;  and  commonly  some  record  is  kept  of 
them  as  a  part  of  the  family  history.  I  respect  this 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  English,  and  1  sympa- 
thiz3  with  them  in  their  veneration  for  old  trees. 
They  are  the  growth  often  of  centuries,  and  the 
monuments  of  years  gone  by.  They  were  the 
companions  of  our  fathers,  who,  it  may  be,  were 
nourished  by  their  fruit,  and  reposed  under  their 
shade.  Perhaps  they  were  planted  by  the  very 
hands  of  those  from  whom  we  have  descended,  and 
whose  far-sighted  and  comprehensive  beneficence 
embraced  a  distant  posterity.  How  many  revolu- 
tions and  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  men  have 
they  surveyed  and  survived !  They  have  been 
pelted  by  many  a  storm ;  the  hoarse  and  swift  wind 
has  often  growled  and  whistled  among  their  branch- 
es ;  the  lightnings  and  tempest  have  many  a  time 
bent  their  limbs  and  scathed  their  trunks— hut  they, 
like  the  good  and  the  truly  p;reat  in  seasons  of 
trial,  have  stood  firm,  and  retained  their  integrity. 
They  have  seen  one  generation  of  men  trading 
upon  the  heels  of  another,  and  rapidly  passing 
away;  wars  have  burst  forth  in  volcanic  explo- 
sions, and  have  gone  out ;  revolutions  have  made 
tkeir  changes,  and  the  wheel  again  returned  to  its 
Mttting-point ;  governments  and  pridbes  hare  fionr- 
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ished  and  faded ;  and  the  current  of  human  destiny 
has  flowed  at  their  roots,  bearing  onwards  to  tlM 
traveller's  bourne  one  family  and  one  people  after 
another — but  they  still  stand,  green  m  their  old 
age,  as  the  mute  yet  eloquent  historians  of  departed 
years.  Why  should  we  not  look  upon  them  with 
reverence  ?  I  cannot  quite  enter  into  the  enthusi- 
asm of  an  excellent  friend,  who  used  to  say  that  Uie 
cutting  down  of  an  old  tree  ought  to  be  made  a 
capital  offence  at  law ;  yet  I  deem  it  almost  sacrile- 
gious to  destroy  them,  excepting  where  necessity 
demands  it ;  and  I  would  always  advise  that  an  old 
tree,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  station  either  for  use 
or  ornament,  should  be  at  least  once  more  wintered 
and  summered  before  the  sentence  of  death  which 
may  be  passed  upon  it  is  carried  into  execution. 
The  trees  in  the  park  of  th^  palace  of  Hampton 
Court  are  many  of  them — ^tlie  horse-chestnut  and 
the  lime— of  great  age  and  eminent  beauty ;  sev- 
eral straight  lines  of  them  forming,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, the  approach  to  the  palace.  On  a  clear 
bright  day,  at  the  season  of  their  flowering,  I 
passed  through  this  magnificent  avenue  with  inex- 
pressible delight.  I  passed  through  them  affain 
late  in  the  autunm,  when  the  frost  had  marred  weir 
beauty,  and  the  autumnal  gales  had  stripped  off 
their  leaves ;  but  they  were  still  venerable  in  the 
simple  majesty  of  their  gigantic  and  spreading 
forms.  I  could  not  help  reflecting,  with  grateful 
emotion,  on  that  beneficent  Power  which  shall 
presently  breathe  upon  these  apparently  lifeless 
statues,  and  clothe  them  with  the  glittering  foliage 
of  spring,  and  the  rich  and  splendid  glories  of  sum- 
mer. So  be  it  with  those  or  us  who  have  got  far 
on  into  the  autumn,  or  stand  shivering  in  the  win- 
ter of  life!" 

The  tourist,  as  might  be  expected,  was  also 
charmed  with  the  almost  universal  taste  for  flower 
cultivation  and  embellishment.  The  neat  flower^ 
plots  before  the  doors  of  villas  and  cottages  are  the 
marvel  of  every  foreigner.  "  Even  the  laborer's 
humble  cottage— too  seldom,  I  am  compelled  to  ad- 
init,  anything  but  a  picturesque  object — will  occa- 
sionally have  its  flowering  shrubs  adorning  its 
doorway,  and  the  ivy  hanging  its  beautiful  tresses 
over  its  window,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  set 
in  a^rame  of  the  richest  green.  The  village  of 
Marr  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  Doncaster,  and  the 
village  of  fldensor  in  Derbyshire,  near  Chatsworth, 
and  the  village  of  Lord  Brownlow  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  best-built  and  by  far  the  handsomest  villages  I 
have  yet  seen  in  England,  to  cottages  of  an  excel- 
lent and  picturesque  construction,  monuments  of  the 
liberality  of  their  proprietors,  add  these  beautiful 
rural  embellishments  of  vines,  and  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ers, and  at  first  blush,  compel  a  reflecting  mind  to 
admit  the  moral  influence  of  such  arrangements 
upon  the  character  and  manners  of  their  inhadiitants. 
Churches  and  ruins,  likewise,  are  oflen  seen  spread 
over  with  the  richest  mantlings  of  ivjr ;  and,  among 
many  others,  the  venerable  and  magnificent  remains 
of  Hardwicke  Hall,  for  example,  are  covered,  I 
may  say,  in  the  season  of  its  fiowcring,  with  a  ^ot- 
geous  robe  of  it,  matting  its  sides  with  indescriba- 
ble luxuriance,  climbinff  its  lofly  battlements,  and 
fringing  its  empty  windows  and  broken  arehes  as 
thoufi-h  nature  would  make  the  pall  of  death  exqui»* 
itely  beautiful  and  splendid,  that  she  might  conceal 
the  hidcousness  of  decay,  and  shut  from  the  sight 
of  frail  mortals  these  affecting  monuments  of  the 
vanity  of  human  grandeur  and  pride.  I  have  said 
and  written  a  great  deal  to  ray  countrymen  about 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  ornamental  gardening, 
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and  Tonl  embellishments ;  and  I  would  read  them 
a  homily  on  the  subject  every  day  of  every  remain- 
ioff  year  of  my  hfe,  if  I  thoughl  it  would  have  the 
e&ct  which  I  desire,  of  inducing  them  to  make  this 
matter  of  particular  attention  and  care.  When  a 
man  asks  me  what  is  the  use  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
my  first  impulse  always  is  to  look  under  his  hat  and 
see  the  length  of  his  ears.  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
measuring  everything  by  a  standard  of  mere  utility 
and  profit ;  and  as  heartily  do  I  pity  the  man  who  can 
see  no  ^od  in  life  but  in  pecuniary  ffain,  or  in  the 
mere  animal  indulgences  of  eating  and  drinking." 

Of  the  landed  proprietors  Mr.  Colman  is  disposed 
to  think  well ;  and  mentions,  as  evidences  of  their 
liberality,  that  they  are  satisiSed  with  a  return  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent,  on  their  in- 
vestments. Here  he  has  committed  a  slight  but 
natural  mistake.  Landlords,  generally,  are  con- 
tented with  these  comparatively  small  returns,  be- 
cause. In  the  circumstances,  they  can  seldom  get 
more.  Besides,  capitalists  invest  money  in  land  for 
another  kind  of  return  than  rents.  Land  gives  ter- 
ritorial distinction  and  political  power ;  and  for  the 
latter  alone,  many  persons  seem  not  disinclined  to 
forego  all  direct  pecuniary  advantages.  In  this, 
indeed,  lies  the  true  cause  of  the  high  price  of  land 
in  Great  Britain — the  reason  why  a  few  compara- 
tively unproductive  farms  are  valued  at  fifVy  times 
the  price  of  an  equally  large  and  much  richer  tract 
of  land  in  the  United  States. 

To  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Colman's 
book  b  that  in  which  he  describes  the  condition  of  the 
farm  laborers ;  but  as  his  details  on  this  subject  are 
extensive  and  varied,  we  must  necessarily  postpone 
them,  along  with  some  other  matters,  till  another 
occasion. 


From  T^Va  Macfazine. 
Tales,  designed  chiefly  for  the  Young.    By  Chris- 
topher   Von    Scrmid,  Canon    of    Augsburg. 
Translated  from  the  Grerman.    With  numerous 
Illustrations.   In  three  volumes.   Dublin  :  Duffy. 

Two  Irish  clergymen,  Roman  Catholics  of  course, 
have  resolved  to  translate  Canon  Von  Schmid's 
Tales  at  their  intervals  of  leisure  '*  from  more 
laborious  study ;"  and  we  doubt  if  they  could  per- 
form a  more  useful  office  by  any  study  in  which 
they  may  engage.  We  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to 
peruse  all  the  tales  already  translated  ;  but  we  think 
we  may  safely  judge  of  the  whole  from  large  sam- 
ples chosen  at  random,  and  pronounce  these  stories, 
from  their  fascinating  simplicity,  their  genuine  piety 
and  tenderness  of  spirit,  admirably  acUpted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  and  the  translators.  That 
writer  is  a  canon  of  the  Romish  Church,  but  here 
none  of  the  obnoxious  or  disputed  doctrines  of  the 
Romish  creed  are  obtruded.  The  leading!  lesson 
inculcated  by  each  story  is  devout  and  child-like 
trust  in  God  the  Univerral  Father,  meek  submission 
to  his  will,  unshaken  faith  in  his  oromises  and  in  the 
workings  of  his  gracious  Providence,  and  love  for 
the  merciful  R^eemer.  Some  of  the  poetical 
embellishments  of  the  incidents  and  details  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  usases  of  Catholic  Germany ; 
bat  they  are  not  of  a  kind  in,  for  example,  the 
beautiful  tales  of  '<  The  Easter  Eggs,"  *<  The 
Christmas  Eve,"  and  '«  The  nowei^fiasket,"  or 
"  The  Wooden  Cross,"  that  the  most  rigid  Prote»- 
ttot  oonld  object  to,  either  as  fond  or  superstitioaB. 
In  another  view,  engaging  tales  proceeoing  from  a 
suspicious  sottroe,  may  certainly  appear  more  dan> 
gfVMs,  IB  the  eyes  of  bigolsd  Pioteatuits,  thaa  the 


eztavaoant  legends  and  miiacles  fooad  in  the 
Folk  Vbooks  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  traasla- 
tion  of  **  The  Flower-Basket"  was,  it  appears, 
published  in  some  cheap  periodical  in  Edinburgh, 
which  the  translator  altered  to  suit — shall  we  say 
it  ? — Protestant  prejudice.  Reference  to  confession 
and  the  mass  was  left  out ;  yet  we  do  not  fear  to 
rest  the  vindication  of  our  high  opinion  of  these 
stories  upon  the  most  objectionable  passages  of  this 
very  tale.  It  is  that  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  father 
and  daughter,  who  are  brought  to  poverty,  and 
overwhekned  with  distress,  in  consequence  of 
unjust  suspicion  having  fallen  upon  the  honesty  of 
Mary,  an  only  and  beloved  child.  But  we  must 
look  back  for  a  moment  to  their  condition  as  the 
reader  first  sees  them. 

*'  Afier  several  years  of  happy  union,  Jacob's 
wjfe,  who  was  in  every  respect  an  exoeUent  woman, 
was  taken  from  him  by  death.  His  grief  was 
indescribable.  His  years  began  visibly  to  tell  upon 
his  appearance,  and  his  hair  became  gray.  His 
only  remaining  pleasure  in  the  world  was  his 
daughter,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  children,  who  was 
but  five  years  of  age  at  her  mother's  death.  Lake 
lier  mother,  she  was  called  Mary,  and  she  was  in 
every  respect  her  exact  image.  Even  when  a  child 
she  was  uncommonly  pretty ;  as  her  years  increased, 
h&  piety,  innocence,  modesty,  and  unafifected  good 
nature,  gave  a  peculiar  grace  to  her  beauty ;  and 
there  brnmed  from  her  countenance  something  so 
indescribably  good,  that  you  would  &ncy  it  was  one 
of  the  good  angels  that  was  looking  at  you.  Before 
she  hwl  completed  her  fifteenth  year,  she  was  a 
perfect  house-keeper ; — not  a  speck  of  dust  wab  to 
be  seen  in  the  pleasant  little  parlor ;  all  the  utensiln 
in  the  kitchen  shone  as  if  they  were  new ;  tliti 
whole  house  was  a  pattern  of  order  and  neatness. 
Besides  this,  she  was  indefatigable  ii\  assisting  her 
father  in  his  labors  in  the  ga^en ;  and  the  hours 
which  she  spent  in  these  occupations  were  amongst 
the  happiest  of  her  life ;  for  her  father  knew  how 
to  maxe  labor  a  pleasure,  by  his  cheerful  and 
instructive  conversation. 

'*  Growing  up  amongst  plants  and  flowers,  and 
knowing  no  world  but  their  little  garden,  she  had 
taken,  from  her  very  childhood,  an  extraordinary 
pleasnre  in  the  care  of  flowers.  Her  father  used  to 
send  every  year  for  seeds,  bnlbe,  and  slips  of  such 
flowers  as  she  was  previously  unacquainted  with,  . 
and  permitted  her  to  plant  them  along  the  borders 
of  the  beds ;  thus  constantly  supplying  her  with  an 
agreeable  occupation  for  her  leisure  hours.  For 
she  tended  the  delicate  plants  most  carefully,  and 
would  anxiously  watch  every  strange  bud  as  it 
appeared,  trying  to  guess  what  kind  of  flower  it 
contained.  She  oonld  scarcely  wait  until  it  expand- 
ed, and  felt  indescribable  pleasure  when  the  long^ 
expected  flower  presented  itself  in  its  full  bloom. 

*'  'This  is  a  pure  and  innocent  pleasure,'  her 
father  would  say,  with  a  smile.  'Many  a  one 
expends  more  florins  for  gold  and  silk  attire,  than  I 
do  half-penoe  for  flower  seeds;  and  yet  does  not 
procure  for  his  daughter  half  so  much  innooent 
enjoyment  thereby.'  Indeed,  every  month,  nay, 
every  week,  bronght  new  pleasures  to  Mary.  She 
would  often  rapturously  exclaim,  that  'raradke 
eoold  scarce  be  more  beautiful  than  their  garden ;' 
and,  in  truth,  few  could  pass  by  without  stopping  to 
adinire  the  beautiful  flowers.  The  ehiidren  of  the 
village  Deeped  daily  through  the  railing,  and  Mary 
always  handed  out  a  few  flowers  to  them. 

'*  lier  wise  flithor,  however,  knew  how  to  turn  to 
a  higher  object  the  enjoyment  which  the  floweai 
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afforded  Us  daaghter.  •  •  •  •  •  Id  the  fine 
spnog  and  summer  mornings,  therefore,  he  would 
Iffing  Mary  with  him  into  the  arbor,  where,  amid  the 
fileanaiit  song  of  the  birds,  they  oould  survey  the 
blooming  dew-spangled  garden,  and  the  rich  and 
fertile  landscape,  bathed  in  the  golden  rsnrs  of  the 
morning  sun.  Here  he  would  tell  herof  Uod,  who 
canses  the  sun  to  shine  so  genially,  sends  the  dew 
and  rain,  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  clothes  the 
(lowers  of  the  field  in  their  gorgeous  apparel. 
Here  he  would  teach  her  to  know  the  Almighty  as 
the  lovinff  Father  of  men,  who  reveals  himself  to  us 
in  his  beloved  Son,  in  an  infinitely  more  loving  and 
gracious  manner  than  in  the  whole  creation.  Here 
he  taught  her  to  pray,  by  praying  with  her  himself 
with  all  the  fervor  of  his  heart.  These  morning 
lessons  contributed  greatly  to  implant  the  most  child- 
like piet^  in  her  tender  heart.*' 

This  ts  exceedingly  pretty,  and  not,  we  hope,  in 
the  least  Papistical.  But  times  changed  with  Maty 
and  her  pious  father.  They  were  poor  and  exiled, 
and  Jacob  was  sick  unto  death ;  but  still  sustained 
by  strong  and  lively  faith.  And  now  he  was  dying, 
and  Mary 

*'  watched  whole  nights  together  by  his  bed  ;  and 
even  when  others  offered  to  take  her  place,  lest  she 
should  fiill  ill  herself,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
her  to  lie  down  for  a  little  on  the  bench,  she  was 
seldom  able  to  close  her  eves.  If  her  father  only 
coughed,  she  was  alarmed ;  if  he  but  moved,  she 
crept  upon  tiptoe  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She 
prepared  the  most  delicate  food  for  him,  and  served 
him  with  most  loving  tenderness.  She  smoothed 
his  pillow,  read  for  him,  and  prayed  without  inter- 
mission by  his  side.  Times  without  number  she 
stood  by  his  bedside,  when  he  was  slumbering, 
wringing  her  hands  and  lifting  up  her  streaming 
eyes  to  heaven.     *0  my  God!'  would  she  sob, 

*  give  him  to  me  this  once,  if  it  be  but  for  a  few 
short  years.' 

"She  had  saved  a  little  money  by  the  labor  of 
her  hands,  havmg  often  remained  np  half  the  night 
knitting,  or  employed  at  her  needle ; — ^and  she  now 
spent  her  last  farthing  in  procuring  him  everything 
that  could  afibrd  him  any  little  nourishment. 

**  The  pious  old  man,  who,  though  he  recovered 
a  little,  yet  felt  too  well  that  this  would  be  his  last 
illness,  was  very  calm  and  conmosed.  He  spoke 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  of  his  death.  Mary 
burst  into  tears  and  said,  *  O,  do  not  speak  of  it, 
dearest  father ;  I  dare  not  even  think  of  it.  What 
would  then  become  of  roe?  Ah,  your  poor  Mary 
would  then  have  no  one  left  on  earth !' 

"  •  Weep  not,  dear  child,'  replied  her  father, 
affectionately  reaching  her  his  hand  from  the  bed. 

*  You  have  a  kind  Father  in  heaven.  He  will  still 
remain  to  you,  though  your  earthly  father  should 
be  taken  away.  Bat  your  support  and  your  success 
in  this  world  are  my  smallest  care.  The  birds  find 
their  food,  and  why  should  not  you  ?  God  gives  it 
to  the  sparrow  on  the  house-top-^how  should  He 
not  give  it  to  you  also !  Ah,  it  is  a  very  different 
anxiety  that  troubles  me.  Remember,  my  only 
care  is  lest  you  should  not  always  continue  as  pious, 
virtuous,  and  innocent  as,  thanks  to  God,  you  now 
are. 

'*  'Alas,  my  dear  daughter,  you  do  not  yet  know 
how  wicked  and  corrupt  is  the  world,  and  what 
wicked  people  there  are  in  it.  •  •  •  •  My 
eyes  will  soon  be  closed  forever,  and  I  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  watch.  But  reflect  that  your 
Heavenly  Father «-sees  you  everywhere,  and  that, 
tt  every  moment,  your  heart  is  open  to  His  sight. 
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Yon  would  shrink  from  giving  pain,  by  improper 
conduct,  to  your  father  on  earth — and  will  you  not 
shrink  with  infinitely  more  horror  from  disploasing 
your  loving  Father  in  heaven  V 

"  He  turned  earnestly  towards  her. 

"  '  Look  me  once  more  in  the  face,  Mary,'  said 
he.  *  Oh,  should  you  ever  be  tempted  to  evil, 
think  of  this  pale  face,  of  these  tears,  which  flow 
down  my  blanched  cheeks.  Come,  let  me  take 
your  hand  in  this  cold  and  shrivelled  hand  of  mine, 
which  will  soon  moulder  in  tlie  dust.  Promise  me, 
that  you  will  never  forget  my  words,  and  that,  in 
the  hour  of  temptation,  it  shall  be  to  you  as  if  this 
cold  hand  held  you  back  from  the  abyss !' 

"She  burst  into  tears. 

«<•••••  Q^  gygj  pious,  dear  Mary ; 
delight  in  thinking  of  Grod :  walk  ever  in  His 
presence ;  bear  Him  ever  in  your  heart.  In  Him  1 
have  found  my  sweetest  joys ;  and,  in  all  my  suffer- 
ings, mv  best,  my  only  consolation.  Believe  me, 
Mary,  I  speak  the  truth.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I 
would  say  so.  I  have  seen  my  share  of  the  world, 
when  I  was  with  the  count  on  his  travels.  Where- 
ever  there  was  aujrthing  great  or  splendid  to  be  seen 
in  great  cities,  I  always  acoompamed  him.  I  have 
spent  whole  weeks  in  the  midst  of  gayety.  For 
the  briUiant  feasts,  the  gay  masquerMCs,  the  ex- 
quinte  music,  the  merry  speeches  and  jests,  I  saw 
and  heard  as  well  as  my  young  master  Mmself;  and 
of  the  choice  dainties  and  costly  wines,  there  was 
always  more  left  for  me  than  I  oould  consume. 
But  these  noisy  enjoyments  always  left  my  heart 
empty ;  and  I  can  solemnly  aver  that  one  hour  of 
quiet  devotion  in  an  arbor  at  Eichburg,  or  here 
under  this  straw  roof,  nay,  even  on  this  my  dying 
bed,  always  occasioned  me  more  heartfelt  pleasure 
than  all  those  vain  delights.  Do  you,  therefore, 
ever  seek  your  joy  in  God,  and  you  will  find  it  in 
most  abundant  measure.' 

'* '  You  know  well,  my  dear  child,  that  I  have 
not  been  without  sufferings  in  my  time.    •   ♦   •  • 

'* '  Our  good  and  faithful  God  will  continue  to 
turn  your  sufferings  to  your  good. — Yes;  I  am 
confident  that  my  prayers  have  been  hoard,  and 
that,  although  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  he  wiU  yet 
bring  your  innocence  to  light,  although  this  is  not 
necessary  for  my  peace,  since  I  already  know  that 
you  are  innocent.' " 

Jacob's  pious  dying  exhortations  were  again  and 
again  interrupted  by  bursts  of  tears. 

"  *  You  burst  into  tears  afresh,  dear  child,'  he 
resumed,  'the  moment  I  speak  of  death.  But 
weq>  not ! — look  not  on  death  as  so  terrible — ^it  is 
rather  consoling.    •    •    •    • » 

"  '  The  change  I  make  is  for  the  better.  Weep 
not  then,  dear  Mary !  0,  how  I  rejoice  in  the  near 
prospect  of  going  to  my  Grod !  How  happ^  shall 
we  feel  when  we  shall  have  laid  aside  this  body 
which  causes  us  so  much  suflering !  You  remem- 
ber how  indescribably  happy  we  used  to  be  in  our 
blooming  garden  in  the  beautiful  spring  mornings. 
Ah,  heaven  is  that  beauteous  garden  of  paradise, 
where  an  endless  spring  shall  eve*  reign  !  'T  is  to 
that  fair  land  I  am  now  going.  Be  you  ever  pious 
and  virtuous,  that  we  may  there  meet  again  !  licre 
we  have  shared  in  many  sufferings  and  trials,  and 
we  part  in  tears ;  but  there  we  shall  dwell  together 
in  joy  and  felicity,  never  to  separate  more  !  There, 
too,  I  shall  see  3rour  mother  once  again.  O,  how 
I  rejoice  at  the  tliought !  Oh,  persevere  then  in 
virtue,  Mary,  and  in  the  fear  of  uod.  Should  yoa 
prosper  in  this  worid,  forget  noi,  in  the  enjoynieat 
of  fleeting  pleasures,  the  eternal  happiness  which 
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awaits  us  in  beaten.  Then  will  your  mother  and 
I  oome  to  meet  you  joyfully,  and  receive  you  into 
our  arms.  Weep  not,  thereforj^,  my  darling  child, 
but  rather  rejoice,  eren  now  !' 

'*  With  discourses  such  as  these,  the  pious  old 
man  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  comforting  his 
daughter,  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  alone  in  the 
worid,  and  admonishing  her  to  guard  herself  from 
theoorruptions  of  the  world.    •    •    •    •    * 

*'  As  soon  as  Jacob's  illness  liad  become  serious, 
Mary  went  to  Erlenbrunn,  to  which  narish  Pine- 
S^rm  belonged,  and  informed  the  parish  priest,  that 
Rer  ikther  was  ill.  The  priest,  a  kind-hearted,  wor- 
thy man,  frequently  visited  him,  cave  him  many 
edifying  instructions,  and  consoled  Mary  with  great 
tenderness.  One  evening  when  he  came  to  see 
him,  he  found  the  good  old  man  evidently  weaker ; 
and  Jacob  told  his  daughter  to  leave  him  a  little 
while,  as  he  wished  to  speak  with  the  parish  priest. 
When  she  was  called  in  affatn,  her  father  said, 
•  Dear  Mary,  I  have  now  made  my  confession,  and 
intend  to  receive  the  Bread  of  Life  to-morrow  morn- 
ing from  the  hand  of  our  dear  parish  priest.' 

"  Mary  was  alarmed,  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  when  the  thought  of  his  approaching  death 
was  thiis  brought  home  to  her ;  but  she  immediately 
recollected  herself.  '  You  are  in  the  right,  dear 
father,'  said  she, '  what  can  we  do  better  than  fly 
to  God  for  refuge  in  our  troubles  and  distresses  V 

"  Jacob  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  evening 
in  silent  prayer,  conslantly  recollected,  and  speaking 
Utile ;  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  united  himself 
the  following  morning  with  his  Divine  Redeemer 
in  the  holy  communion  was  beyond  description. 
FWth  and  love,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  had  as 
if  illumined  his  venerable  countenance ;  and  the  hot 
tears  poured  down  his  cheeks.  Mary  knelt  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  trembling,  praying,  and  almost  dis- 
solved in  tears.    •    •    •    • 

"  The  pious  old  man  loved  to  hear  Mary  often 
read  to  him ; — she  read  in  a  low  tone,  and  with 
much  devotion.  In  the  last  days  of  his  illness, 
there  was  nothing  he  listened  to  with  so  much 
pleasure  as  the  last  words  of  Jesus  and  his  last 
pmyer.  One  night,  she  was  watching  by  his  bed- 
side alone.  The  moon  shone  so  brightly  into  the 
little  room  through  the  window,  that  the  glimmer 
of  the  little  night-lamp  was  scarcely  observable. 

"  *  Mary,'  said  her  father,  *  read  for  me  that  beau- 
tiAil  prayer  of  Jesus  once  more.'  She  lighted  a 
taper  and  read  it. 

** '  Now  give  me  the  book,'  said  he,  *  and  hold 
the  light  for  a  moment.'  She  handed  him  the  book 
•ad  held  the  taper  towards  him.  '  See,'  said  he, 
*  this  shall  be  my  last  prayer  for  you.'  He  pointed 
to  the  passaffe,  and  prayed  with  a  broken  yoioe, 
•ooommodatmg  the  words  to  himself  and  his 
daughter. 

**  *  Father,  I  am  riot  in  the  world,  but  she  is  in 
the  world  for  a  time.  I  come,  (as  I  trust,)  to  thee. 
Father,  Most  Holy !  keep  her  in  thy  name  from 
perdition.  While  1  was  with  her  in  the  world,  I 
aooffht  to  keep  her  in  thy  name ;  but  now  J  come 
to  thoe.  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldst  take  her  out 
of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  her  from 
evil.  Sanctify  her  in  troth ;  Thy  word  is  truth. 
Father,  giant  that  she  whom  thou  hast  given  me, 
nay  at  length  reaeh  that  home  where  I  hope  now 
to  oome !  Ameo.' 

«'  Mary  stood  by  the  bed,  weemng  and  holding 
theesodle  with  a  tramMiiig  hand;  and  aobbingly 
npsatsd  'Amen.' 
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"  *  Tes,  dear  dauffhter,'  continued  her  father, 
we  shall  there  see  Jesus  in  his  glory,  the  ^k>iy 
which  God  gave  him  before  the  foundation  ot  the 
world  ;  there,  too,  we  shall  meet  again.' 

**  He  laid  himself  down  again  on  his  pillow  to 
rest  a  little.  He  held  the  book  in  his  hand.  It  was 
the  New  Testament.  The  poor  man  had  bought 
it  with  his  first  spare  pence  alter  his  expulsion  firam 
Eichburg,  and  had  stmted  himself  in  food  to  pro- 
cure it. 

"  <  Dear  Mary,'  said  he,  after  a  pause,  '  I  thank 
you  once  more  for  the  affection  you  have  shown  me 
m  this  my  last  illness.  You  have  truly  and  cheei^ 
fully  fuIRlled  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  mark 
my  words,  you  will  yet  be  rewarded  for  it,  poor  and 
helpless  as  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  in  this  world. 
I  can  give  you  nothing  but  my  blessing  and  this 
book.  Persevere  in  virtue,  and  this  blessing  will 
not  prove  unavailing.  The  blesung  of  a  father 
who  trusts  in  God,  is  to  good  children  more  than 
the  richest  inheritance.  Take  this  book  as  a  re- 
membrance of  your  old  Either.  It  cost,  indeed, 
but  a  few  halfpence ;  but  if  you  read  and  follow  it 
faithfully,  I  leave  you  in  it,  fo^r  'the  few  pence  I 
have  spent  upon  it,  an  endless  treasure  ; — ^though  I 
could  bequeath  you  more  gold  pieces  than  the 
spring  produces  flowers  and  leaves — you  could  not, 
for  aU  that  money,  purchase  anything  better.  For 
the  word  of  Grod  is  contamed  in  it,  and  it  possesses 
the  power  to  save  all  those  who  believe  in  it.  Read 
every  morning— you  will  always  be  able,  however 
closely  occupied,  to  find  time— at  least  one  text,  and 
persevere  and  consider  it  in  your  heart,  during  the 
day.  If  anything  in  it  seems  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, ask  your  director  to  explain  it  for  you,  as  I 
have  always  done.  TTie  most  imjfortarU  truths  are 
clear  to  ail.  Cleave  to  it— follow  it— it  will  not  be 
without  a  blessing  for  you.  The  single  passage, 
'*  Consider  the  lilies,"  has  Uught  me  more  wisdom 
than  all  the  various  books  I  read  in  my  youth.'  " 

The  parish  priest  was  the  warm  and  faithful 
friend,  director,  and  comforter  of  all  his  flock,  and 
of  Jacob  and  Mary,  in  their  temporal  as  well  as  in 
their  spiritual  interests ;  and  the  dying  confession 
notwithstanding,  we  hope  that  this  single  passage 
will  make  the  candid  Protestant  pause  before  he 
receives  stories  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  not 
being  allowed  to  read,  and  not  valuing  the  Bible, 
and  praying  only  to  saints  and  the  Virffin  Mary. 
If  the  Catholic  reli^on  came  always  before  us  m 
the  guise  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  Canon  of 
Augsburg,  its  diffusion  need  be  no  cause  of  appre- 
hension. 


SONNET.   FROM  THS  ITALIAN. 

Anitu  my  youth !    Without  one  sigh  adien ! 
Deceits,  enchantments,  struggles,  longings,  dreams, 
Delusions,  follies — (no  hght  load  meseems !) — 
Take  all !    Cast  to  the  winds  thy  retinue. 
The  mind,  swollen  out  with  mists  which  hide  from 

view 
A  host  of  daring  thoughts  that  scorn  the  wise — 
And  wandering  love,  fresh  arrows,  as  he  flies, 
Infixing  still — and  hatreds  fierce,  though  few ! 
An  eye  serene  and  still,  my  soul,  sore  tried 
With  earthly  warfare,  courts.    My  youth  adien! 
But  not  adieu  foreyer.    Yet  again, 
I  trust  to  meet — to  dwell  in  thee — ^not  vain, 
And  frail,  and  fallen,  as  now,  but  bom  anew, 
Stainless,  redeemed,  immorul,  glorified ! 

Oimitiw. 
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NIOHT  FAIR  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 
BT   A   ftlBIDBICT. 

VcRV  few  persons  mix  with  the  inhabituita  of 
Kgypt  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  their 
character  and  condition.  Travellers  never  allow 
themselves  time.  They  do  not  remain  more  than  a 
few  days  in  one  place,  are  content  to  pick  up  a  scat- 
tered observation  or  two,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
carry  away  the  prejudices  of  those  among  their  own 
countrymen  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Res- 
idents seldom  have  time.  Their  aflairs  occupy  them 
almost  incessantly  ;  and  such  is  the  enervating  effect 
of  the  climate  that  when  a  moment  of  leisure  does 
occur  they  are  neither  in  a  state  of  body  or  mind  to 
acquire  information.  The  emigrants  of  each  Euro- 
pean nation  aje  content  to  remam  within  a  little  cir- 
cle which  they  create  in  imitation  of  that  which  they 
have  abandoned ;  the  same  amusements  on  a  small 
scale  attract  them;  the  French  lounge  about, 
dance,  &c. ;  the  Italians  go  to  the  theatre ;  the 
Enoflish  play  cards,  and  get  up  races. 

As  I  am  neither  a  dancing,  a  theatre-going,  a 
card-playing,  nor  a  sporting  cnaracter,  I  am  diuwn 
by  necessity  to  amuse  myself  by  observing  the  man- 
ners of  those  around  me ;  and  I  find  ample  occupa- 
tion in  so  doing.  Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  the 
Levantines  and  the  European  colony,  the  Arab  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  may  be  seen  even  at  Alex- 
andria, from  points  of  view  seldom  taken  up.  Not 
long  ago  I  went  to  the  night  fair  of  Abon-el- Abbas, 
which  I  do  not  think  has  been  described  by  any 
European  writer.  There  was,  perhaps,  nothing 
extremely  remarkable  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
scene  ;  but  as  an  illustration  of  Eastern  manners,  a 
brief  account  of  what  I  saw  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing. 

Without  entering  into  any  inyestigation  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Father  of  Abbas,  in  whose 
honor  the  fair  is  held,  I  shall  simply  say,  that  in  the 
month  of  September,  1846,1  sallied  forth  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  in  company  with  a  youn?  Levan- 
tine, named  Iskender.  It  had  been  agreed  that  we 
should  call  for  a  friend  or  two  to  accompany  us ;  but 
as  the  appointed  tim^  had  passed  we  proceeded 
afone  towards  the  place  of  our  destination.  I  soon 
found  that  my  companion  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea 
of  trusting  himselt  at  ni^ht  amongst  a  crowd  of 
fanatical  Arabs,  who  in  spite  of  our  semi-Stambouli 
costume,  would  easily  recognize  us  to  be  Franks. 
His  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Pacha's  gov- 
ernment was  not  so  great  as  mine ;  and  when  we 
had  advanced  half-way  he  employed  a  great  deal  of 
eloquence  in  endeavoring  to  persuade  me  to  return 
for  a  reinforcement.  He  argued,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  that  it  was  not  from  the  people  in  gen- 
oral  that  we  had  anything  to  fear,  but,  that  if  some 
bigoted  descendant  of  the  prophet,  or  some  half-wild 
hayi,  were  inclined  to  make  a  disturbance,  it  was 
('crtain  that  he  would  be  joined  by  others,  and  that 
we  should  have  no  protection  from  the  crowd. 
However,  as  we  had  proceeded  so  far  I  would  not 
retreat ;  but  soon  found  that  my  friend  was  pursuing 
a  circuitous  course,  and  rather  avoiding  than  seel*- 
ing  the  road  leading  to  the  fair.  I  remonstrated, 
but  he  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  way ;  and,  as 
I  was  not  better  instructed,  I  had  to  ask  a  soldier  to 
put  us  right.  This  he  did  very  civilly  ;  and  pres- 
ently the  noiie  of  cymbals,  and  a  confused  murmur, 
and  then  a  blaze  of  light,  announced  the  proximity 
of  the  fiur.  Several  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  open  space  in  front  of  the  mosque  were  Ulu- 
minated,  and  at  the  doors  of  some  of  them  was  col- 


lected a  circle  of  old  bearded  Turks,  some  with  the 
never-ftiling  pipe. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  scene  we  now  wit- 
nessed, (for  my  friend,  though  reluctant,  had  kept 
by  my  mde^  was  an  irregular  lane  of  booths  and 
stables,  running  along  the  side  of  a  slope,  oovsied 
with  gravestones,  to  one  of  the  entrances  of  the 
mosque.  A  great  number  of  oil  lights,  swinging 
from  cross  sticks,  or  supported  by  rude  wooden  can- 
delabra, with  lon^  painted  lanterns,  and  tapers  pio- 
tected  by  paper,  m  the  styl6  patronized  by  the  mar- 
ketrwomen  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  gave  a  light 
which,  however,  might  ahnost  have  been  dispensed 
with,  so  brilliant  were  the  rays  of  the  moon.  All 
the  space  ^n  either  side  of  the  lane  or  pathway  I 
have  mentioned,  which  swarmed  with  people,  was 
covered  with  tombs,  and  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children  were  sitting  among  them,  some  taking 
this  opportunity  to  visit  me  last  resting-place  of  their 
departed  friencb,  some  merely  resting,  some  laugh- 
ing and  talking,  some  evidently  from  what  we  saw 
and  heard ,  in  the  fulfilment  of  appointments.  When 
we  arrived,  a  great  space  beyond  the  tombs  was 
almost  unoccupied  with  people,  though  one  or  two 
groups  were  scattered  here  and  there;  and  now 
and  dien  a  figure  might  be  seen  moving  acroes  and 
gliding  through  a  huf-open  doorway  in  a  lon^  wall 
that  stretched  from  the  mosque  to  the  extrenuty  of 
the  square.  Another  mosque,  and  several  houses 
with  gardens,  firom  which  rose  a  few  tall  and  grace- 
fully bending  poplar  trees,  occupied  the  remaining 
three  sides.  As  I  have  said,  the  moonlight  was 
very  brilliant,  and  seemed  to  steep  in  silver  the 
white  walls  of  the  houses  that  reared  their  irregular 
forms  in  every  direction,  some  with  lofty  tower-like 
summits,  some  with  a  succession  of  terraces,  some 
low  and  humble,  but  all  of  true  Eastern  arehitectr 
ure,  with  small  jealously  closed  windows,  some  fiat 
and  of  minutely  carved  wood-work,  others  project- 
in|f  like  cages,  which  they  were,  thbugh  for  human 
prisoners.  Here  and  there,  near  at  lumd  or  in  the 
distance,  a  minaret  of  exquisite  form,  as  they  all  are 
in  Egypt,  rose  against  the  heavens,  that  beamed 
with  the  united  lustre  of  moon  and  stars.  The  few 
trees  that,  as  I  have  said,  diversified  the  scene, 
drooped  over  terraces,  on  which  might  be  iqdistinctly 
perceived  the  forms  of  veiled  women,  leaning  over 
to  enjoy  the  animated  sight  below.    . 

The  crowd  that  was  collected  geneiaUyciroukfeed 
in  a  direction  to  and  from  the  door  of  the  moeque, 
so  that  the  pathway  was  extremely  crowded.  How- 
ever, in  sfttte  of  the  remonstrances  of  my  prudent 
friend,  I  managed  to  squeeze  between  turbans  and 
tarbooshes,  and  reached  the  door  of  the  mosque, 
beyond  which  it  is  not  permitted  for  infidels  to  go. 
The  stalls  and  sheds  on  either  hand  were  chi^j 
occupied  by  venders  of  eatables  and  drinkables— of 
boiled  lupms  and  beans,  toasted  mek)n-pips,  a  kind 
of  ground  nut,  unripe  dates,  cakes  of  various  forms, 
with  numerous  kinds  of  sherbet,  among  which,  liq- 
uorice water  was  most  common.  Here  and  there, 
too,  were  coflbe-stalls,  reund  each  of  which  a  eirele 
of  moustachioe  was  collected.  It  ronst  be  reroei»- 
bered  that  we  were  in  Ramazan  time,  so  that  it  was 
according  to  custom  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  repair  the  ezhaoa- 
tion  of  the  day,  and  prepare  for  the  privations  of  the 
morrow.  Most  of  the  lower  orden  keep  the  faflt 
pretty  strictly,  and  the  evil  consequences  are  appa- 
rent m  the  regularly  increasing  mortality  firom  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  month.  A  few  stalls 
were  filled  with  toys,  among  which  whistles,  as 
presents  for  children,  held  a  conspicnoas  pkee. 
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Tlie  Inude  and  none  that  pierailM  was  reiy 
mat ;  a  conataat  marmux  of  friendly  salntationB  u 
kept  up,  every  Miialim  oa  such  occasions  deeming 
it  his  doty  to  ask  his  friend  how  his  health  goes  each 
time  he  passes  him,  even  if  it  he  every  five  minutes. 
Sometimes  they  stop  and  seize  first  hold  of  their 
victim^s  thumb,  inquiring  how  he  does,  then  hold 
of  his  fiwefingera,  with  anotherqueeftion,  then  again 
hold  of  his  thumb,  and  once  more  hold  of  his  hand, 
Offten  for  a  doaen  times  in  succession.  Occasionally 
Uiey  are  seized  with  extraordinary  accession  of 
fiiendship,  and  embiace  and  hug  a  person,  whom 
they  may  have  saluted  with  formal  indifierence  an 
instant  before,  as  if  about  to  part  with  hun  forever. 
•*  Are  you  well  V  "  Well ;  praise  be  to  God  !" 
This  tntenogatory,  with  the  answer,  is  frequently 
repeated  at  least  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  an 
hour's  conversation,  seeming  to  fill  up  every  pause, 
and  sometimes  being  introduced  in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  dialogue.  Suppose  the  conversation  to 
turn  on  the  rent  of  a  house :  it  would  run  nearly 
thus.  Laying  his  hand  gracefully  on  his  breast, 
the  fiist  speaker  says:— >*'Taibeen1  Are  you 
well?"  <<  Hamd-a-ullah !  Ala  satami.  Praise 
be  to  God  *  on  you  be  peace !  What  is  the  rent 
of  this  house?"  "Taibeen?"  "Hamdril-uOah!" 
"  A  hundred  talaris  a  year."  "  Mashallah  !  that 
is  much.  Taibeen?"  '' Hamd-il-idlah !  Do  yon 
think  I  would  cheat  you?"  "Are  you  well?" 
^'  Praise  be  to  Qod !  On  you  be  peace !  I  am 
afraid  you  are  trying  to  impose  on  me."  *'Tar 
ibeen!^'  &c. 

To  return  to  the  fair.  Having  hustled  and  been 
hustled,  to  my  heart's  content,  by  Arabs  and 
Turks,  dirty  and  clean,  the  former  in  great  majori- 
ty, I  left  the  neighborhood  of  the  booths  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wander  up  and  down  the  great  open 
space  I  have  mentioned,  and  watch  firom  a  distance 
the  movements  of  the  increasing  crowd,  and  the 
effect  of  the  long  line  of  glancing  lights  upon  their 
various  costumes.  Beyond  them,  on  a  slight 
ris3,  among  a  number  of  tombs,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  large  mansion,  a  great  many  little 
groups  could  be  dimly  perceiv»i;  and  on  every 
side  numerous  small  conclaves  of  tete-a-tStes  wero 
going  on.  I  noticed  that  every  now  and  then  a 
man  or  woman  would  proceed  towards  the  half- 
open  door  I  have  mentioned,  and  I  became  rather 
curious  to  836  what  was  inside,  but  was  informed 
t!iat  the  entrance  was  forbidden  to  all  but  Muslims, 
:t9  it  was  an  old  cemetery,  containing  the  tombs  of 
83voral  saints,  among  others,  of  him  in  whose 
honor  the  fair  was  held.  This  spot  was  marked 
out  by  a  large  black  flag  on  a  lofty  pole.  I  obtained 
just  a  plimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  enclosure.  It 
S33med  full  of  tombs ;  and  a  number  of  women 
wrapped  in  black  or  white  cloaks,  like  shrouds, 
worn  gliding  to  and  fro  among  them. 

We  were  now  joined  by  several  Levantines  of 
onr  acquaintance,  who  took  us  round  to  the  princi- 
pal entrance  of  the  mosque,  where  another  collec- 
tion of  booths  and  stalls  offerred  every  possible  temp- 
tation to  Arab  eyes  and  stomachs.  Among  other 
things  I  noticed  huge  flat  pieces  of  cake  something 
like  brown  oil-doth  speckled  with  white,  but  more 
pliable.  They  were^brought  from  Damascus,  and 
were  made  of  pounded  mUnmish,  or  apricots,  stuck 
over  with  almonds. 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  was  brilliantl  v  lighted 
up  with  candles,  brought  as  ofierings  by  the  faith- 
ful. 1  met  in  the  crowd  my  one-eyed  servant,  All, 
with  a  taper  in  his  hand,  edging  his  way  thnmgh, 
to  go  and  present  his  gift  in  person.    It  is  ourious 


that  the  practice  of  burning  candles  in  honor  of  the 
nints  should  be  common  to  both  the  Mahomedaas 
and  Roman  Cathcdies. 

After  ha;ving  seen  all  that  could  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mosque,  we  made  a  tour 
through  the  adjoining  coflfee-house,  listening  to  the 
singing,  or  beholding  the  performances  of  Karakoz, 
the  Ewtem  Punch.  The  latter  consists  in  a  kind 
of  phantasraagorical  representation,  in  which  the 
shadows  of  two  or  three  grotesque  figures  are 
thrown  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  behind  which  are  a  light 
and  the  man  who  directs  the  whole  and  holds  the 
conversation.  The  characters  are  Turks  and  Per- 
sians. Karakoz  is  generally  a  Turk,  and  performs 
actions  something  similar  to  those  of  the  long-nosed 
hero  of  London  streets,  but  far  inferior  in  wit  and 
variety.  Sometimes  the  whole  affair  is  nothing  but 
a  series  of  tedious  conversations,  (in  a  language 
understood  by  no  one  of  the  spectators,  except 
when  a  phrase  of  Arabic  is  now  and  then  intro- 
duced,) ending  in  the  expulsion^of  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors, whom  Karakoz  generally  kicks  out. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  introduce  an  Euro* 
pean  consul,  in  all  kinds  of  undignified  pocitioiis ; 
but  this  has  been  forbidden  by  the  government. 

At  manycoffee-houses  singing  alone  forms  the  at^ 
traction.  The  songs,  as  might  be  expected,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  about  black  eyes  and  tresses ;  and  are 
chanted  by  young  men  or  boys,  generally  handsome 
and  well-dressed.  Their  profession  is  by  no  means 
a  sinecnre ;  and  they  are  often  driven,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  necessary  degree  of  excitement,  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  the  mtoxicating  hasheesh,  either  by 
smoking  it,  chewing  it,  or  taking  it  in  those  carefully 
compounded  bonbons  for  which  Cairo  is  celebrated. 
The  use  of  this  drug  soon  spoils  their  voices,  and 
gives  them  a  dissipated  and  vacant  expression  of 
countenance.  In  some  of  the  coffee-houses  two  or 
three  hundred  people  collect  to  listen  to  these  per^ 
formances ;  and  it  is  the  custom,  at  the  end  of  nearly 
every  verse,  for  the  spectators  to  cry  out  in  chorus 
"  Ullah !"  prolonging  the  exclamation  to  its  utmost 
possible  length.  A  man,  with  a  tray  or  tambourine, 
goes  round  occasionally  to  collect  the  five-fuddah 
pieces  which  the  generosity  of  the  spectators  induces 
them  to  bestow.  Meanwhile,  a  great  consumption 
of  shishehs  and  chibooks  goes  on,  as  well  as  of  cof- 
fee and  of  water,  the  latter  being  generally  supplied 
gratis.  Some  coffee-house  keepers  put  an  aromatic 
herb  into  the  watei^jar,  and  passers-by  often  ^o  in, 
take  out  a  pitcher  full,  drink,  and  depart  without 
being  expected  to  pay,  or  even  to  say  **  thank  you." 
They  are,  however,  deemed  bound,  if  possible,  noi 
to  touch  the  brim  of  the  pitcher  with  their  lips ;  but 
to  turn  back  their  heads  and  ponr  the  water  literally 
down  their  throats. 

Many  coffee-houses  are  too  small  to  bold  the 
crowd  which  collects  on  these  occasions.  The 
lovers  of  harmony,  accordingly,  sit  in  fVont  of  the 
door,  on  benches  or  small  crates  or  cages,  made  of 
the  branches  of  the  palm-tree.  The  singer  occu- 
pies, with  the  music,  a  conspicuous  position,  which 
arrangement,  to  my  taste,  might  be  dispensed  with, 
as  most  of  them,  however  handsome  tney  may  be, 
contort  their  faces  in  a  most  hideous  manner.  The 
Arabs  enjoy  these  performances  exceedingly ;  and 
virith  them,  when  the  accompaniment  of  fife  and  cof- 
fee is  not  forgotten,  there  is  no  surer  way  of  pro- 
ducing the  much-longed-for  oblivion  of  all  the  cares 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  soothing  consciousness  of  pres- 
ent enjoyment,  without  any  violent  excitement, 
which  they  call  by  the  short  and  expressive  name 
of"Keyf." 


Ida 
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The  quarter  of  AboD-eIr Abbas  is  situated  at  the 
oommencement  of  that  long  tongue  of  land  which 
terminates  in  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pharos.  It 
therefore  touches  on  both  sides  on  the  sea.  During 
our  stroll  we  came  to  a  coffee-house  situated  on  the 
shore,  near  an  old  fort ;  and  entering,  called  for 
sbishehs,  or  water-pipes,  and  coffee.  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  night  scene,  we  took  our 
station  on  a  little  terrace  overhanging  the  water, 
which,  as  usual,  was  restless,  and  rolled  in  with  an 
incessant  murmur,  and  splashing  against  the  feet 
of  the  houses  that  line  the  shore.  The  moon  was 
just  at  that  time  hanging  over  the  hill  of  Kom-el- 
Dyk,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  or  harbor,  so 
that  it  silvered  the  tops  of  the  rushing  waters,  and 
allowed  us  to  extend  our  gaze  far  out  across  the 
dim  sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  trace  the  bleak 
outline  of  the  houses,  and  forts,  and  batteries,  that 
swept  round  the  other,  from  the  Pharilbn  and  Pha- 
ros to  our  feet.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  rising 
grounds  worthy  of  the  name  to  diversify  the  scene ; 
so  that  with  the  exception  of  the  jagged  profile  of 
the  half-finished  fort  on  the  hill  I  have  already 
mentioned,  all  was  flat  and  low.  At  such  a  time, 
however,  the  irregular  outline  of  the  city,  with  its 
slender  mosques,  its  turreted  houses,  its  p«ln>-trees 
rising  here  and  there,  with  their  drooping  clusters 
of  leaves  at  the  top  like  so  many  hearse-plumes,  its 
twinkling  light  reflected  in  the  tremulous  wave; 
and  the  long-sweeping  line  of  the  searhorizon,  with 
difficulty  distinguish^  above  the  white  breakers 
'that  guard  the  entrance  of  the  port,  beheld  between 
a  huge  old  deserted  fortress  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  vast  pile  of  buildings,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
a  horrid  murder,  on  the  other ;  all  these  things,  I 
say,  seen  through  the  graceful  arches  of  wood- work 
of  the  terrace  of  an  eastern  cOffee-house,  and  com- 
bined with  a  clear  blue  sky,  clustering  with  stars 
that  vied  in  brilliancy  with  the  silver  moon  herself, 
formed  a  landscape  which  even  Claude  would  not 
have  disdained  to  paint. 


We  spent*  nearly  an  hour  in  this  quiet  place, 
inhaling  the  fragrant  tumbuk,  and  sipping  the  thiok 
black  cofilee.  Our  conversation  turned  principally 
on  England,  and  I  was  expected  to  enumerate  aU 
the  wonders  to  be  witnessed  in  that  land  of  wonders, 
and  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  time  a 
British  fleet  would  take  in  blowing  the  forts  we  then 
saw  out  of  the  Vater.  It  is  the  general  impression 
in  Egypt  that  sooner  or  later  this  consnmmatioii 
must  come  to  pass ;  but  bv  the  Levantines  the  idea 
is  not  considered  at  all  pleasant,  whilst  the  Arabs 
look  forward  to  the  event,  if  not  with  hope,  at  least 
with  indiflference.  The  Levantine  population  being 
principally  Catholics,  would  prefer  the  domination 
of  the  French. 

Having  paid  a  few  piastres  to  the  master  of  the 
coffee-house,  we  returned  to  the  precincts  of  the 
fair.  By  this  time  a  vast  crowd  had  coUeeted  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  of  whksh,  I  think,  the  majority 
were  women.  l  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking,  that  if  any  person  is  fona  of  handsome 
eyes,  he  has  only  to  come  to  this  country  to  be  sat- 
isfied. A  great  many  of  the  women  axe  in  every 
respect  exceedingly  beautiful ;  so  that  it  does  not 
require  the  force  of  imagination  that  Shakspeare 
supposed  to 

"  See  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt." 

On  the  present  occasion,  without  desiring  to  be 
at  all  satirical  on  the  fair  Alexandrians,  it  was . 
pretty  evident  that,  in  spite  of  their  veils,  their  prin- 
cipal object  in  coming  forth  was  to  be  admired. 
They  took  every  possible  means  to  attract  attention, 
and  in  many  cases  their  veils  were  so  carelessly  put 
on  that  a  great  part  of  their  face  could  be  discovered. 

After  rambling  about  a  good  deal,  both  in  the 
square  and  in  the  narrow  moon-lit  streets  and  dark 
passages  in  its  precincts,  we  returned,  considerably 
fotigued,  to  our  homes.^Jerrold^s  Magazine. 


SILENCE   AND   SOLITUDE. 

0  Solitude  and  Silence !  who  love  best 

To  make  far  seas  your  rest, 
But  led  by  Evening  venture  oft  to  shore, 
When  earth,  of  daytime  wearying  more  and  more, 
Waits  your  approach,  that  ye  may  call  her  daughter, 
The  moon,  from  bathing  in  some  eastern  water, 

To  come  and  with  her  kisses  meek 

Seal  slumber  on  that  restless  cheek 
Which  turns  on  its  lone  pillow,  the  wide  air : — 
Ye  awful  Twain !  how  blest  a  gift  ye  were 
If  ye  were  as  ye  seem,  an  outstretched  shore 
To  which  our  hearts'  vexed  waves  might  crowd  and 

die. 
False !  false !  your  seeming  love  is  cruelty, 

And  emptiness  your  store. 
How  oft  from  the  world's  chase  have  wounded  hearts 
Fled  fond  to  you,  to  lie  and  bleed  alone 
Upon  the  lap  of  some  greeri  loneliness, — 
when  there  arise  and  round  the.  spirit  press 
A  host  of  ambushed  thoughts,  that  with  their  darts 

Make  many  wounds  of  one. 

Tttit^s  Magazine. 


DAY-DAWN. 

The  first  low  fluttering  breath  of  wakening  day 
Stirs  the  wide  air.    Thin  clouds  of  pearly  haze 
Float  slowly  o'er  the  sky,  to  meet  the  rays 
Of  the  unrisen  snn — ^whose  faint  beams  play 


Among  the  drooping  stars,  kissing  away 
Their  waning  eyes  to  slumber.    From  the  gaze, 
Like  snow-wreath  at  approach  of  vernal  days, 
The  moon's  pale  circlet  melts  into  the  gray. 
Glad  ocean  quivers  to  the  gentle  gleams 
Of  rosy  light,  that  touch  his  glorious  brow, 
And  murmurs  joy  with  all  his  thousand  streams. 
And  earth's  fair  face  is  mantling  with  a  glow, 
Like  youthful  beauty's,  in  its  changeful  hue, 
When  slumbers,  rich  with  dreams,  are  bidding  her 
adieu. 

Chambers. 


In  some  unlucky  dispositions,  there  is  such  an 
envious  kind  of  pride,  that  they  cannot  endure  that 
any  but  themselves  should  be  set  forth  for  excellent  : 
so  when  they  hear  one  justly  praised,  they  will  either 
seek  to  dismount  his  virtues ;  or,  if  they  be  like  a 
clear  night,  eminent,  they  will  stab  him  with  a  but 
of  detraction :  as  if  there  were  sometbing  yet  so  foul, 
as  did  obnubilate  even  his  brightest  glorv.  Thus 
when  their  tongue  cannot  justly  condemn  him,  they 
will  leave  him  in  suspected  ill,  by  silence.  Surely, 
if  we  consider  detraction  to  be  bred  of  envy,  nested 
only  in  deficient  minds,  we  should  find  that  the 
applauding  of  virtue  would  win  us  far  more  honor 
than  the  seeking  slyly  to  disparag:e  it.  That  would 
show  we  loved  what  we  commended,  while  this  tells 
the  world  we  grudge  at  what  we  want  in  ourselves. 
^Fdtham^s  Resolves. 


pnsBNOB  or  ms  mar. 
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PBSSBNCB  OP  THE  PAST. 

Want  sweeping  one  day  in  a  steamer  along  the 
shofvea  of  the  magaifioent  Clyde,  our  attention  was 
auosted  with  unuaual  force  by  a  very  common  natr 
eral  phenomenon.  The  maigin  of  the  river,  with 
its  oadolating  line  of  trees,  cottages,  and  Tillas, 
glided  rapidly  past,  and  uras  lost  almost  instantane- 
ously to  onr  new ;  while  the  paiallel  at  some  dis- 
lanoe  beyeod— of  trees,  cottages,  and  villas— jour> 
jwyed  in  the  same  direction  with  ourselves,  following 

See  by  paoe  our  headlong  fli^t,  and  "  haunting  us 
e  a  passion.*' 

The  nearer  parallel,  thought  we,  is  the  Present, 
and  the  more  distant  the  Past.  The  one  flies— the 
other  Ibllows;  the  one  is  temporary — the  other  per^ 
petoair  The  things  and  beings,  the  actions  and 
sttflerings,  the  sentiments  and  sensations  of  the 
hour,  gude  away  from  us  as  soon  as  they  are  seen, 
toudiw«  or  felt ;  but  when  thus  lost,  as  it  were,  in 
the  material  part,  the  spiritual  remains,  and  the 
deeds  of  a  dav  return  to  haunt  us  for  years  and 
cycles  in  the  phantoms  of  the  pest.  How  vain  is  it 
to  say,  '*  It  is  past— think  no  more  of  it !"  It  is 
only  then  thought  begins.  The  present  has  fled, 
but  the  past  remains.  The  present  may  have 
moved  or  stilled,  excited  smiles  and  laughter,  or 
drawn  blood  and  tears ;  but  itftfction  is  temporary 
^^he  excitement  dies  away,  the  quiet  is  broken 
anew,  the  mirth  is  fled,  the  sorrow  is  comforted,  the 
wwinds  are  healed.  The  past,  on  the  other  hand, 
ia  perpetual.  Its  forms  being  unsubstantial,  can 
■ever  be  destroyed ;  and  addressing  themselves  im- 
mediately to  the  soul,  without  the  agency  of  the 
senses,  they  can  never  be  invisible.  They  enter 
iato  our  moral  being ;  they  are  the  pabulum  of  our 
nunds;  they  fonn  and  fix  our  characters;  and,  by 
means  of  a  natural  reaction  of  the  inner  upon  the 
outer  beiiig,  they  mould  even  the  expression  of  our 
physiognomies. 

Such  power  could  not  exist  in  the  ephemeral 
tlungs  of  the  present.  The  ,brow  is  not  wrinkled, 
or  the  heart  indurated,  or  the  spirit  broken,  in  a  day 
or  a  year.  Neither  does  the  eye  become  habitually 
bright,  or  the  mind  habitually  cheerful,  from  such 
fleeting  influence.  Wherever  you  see  indications 
of  thoofht,  whether  happy  or  melancholy,  you  may 
be  aasofed  the  individual  is  in  the  hands,  either  for 
good  or  bod,  of  the  spirits  of  the  past. 

We  say  of  a  hardened  felon  that  a  long  course  of 
crime  has  made  him  callous.  What  long  course  of 
crime  ?  How  many  grave  offences  has  he  perpe- 
trated ? — two— three— half  a  dozen  ?  What  time  did 
each  occupy?--^  minute— an  hour— a  day?  Over 
what  space  were  they  distributed  ?— thirty — ^forty — 
fifty  years?  It  is  manifest  that  these  were  not 
enough,  of  themselves,  to  produce  such  a  result. 
The  man  is  obviously  the  victim  of  the  past.  It 
has  haunted  him  from  his  first  crime ;  he  has  lived 
among  its  guilty  shadows;  there  has  been  no  vacant 
space  between  crime  and  crime;  he  has  never 
ceased  for  o6e  instant  to  be  a  felon ;  and  death  can 
now  have  no  terrors  for  him,  since  it  is  only  a  plunge 
iato  that  world  he  already  knows  so  well— 4he  hoi^ 
riUe  past. 

But  the  past  operates  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil. 
The  works  of  the  generous  and  merciful  follow 
them,  disposing  anew  to  other  similar  works ;  and 
thus  they  live  in  an  atoiosphere,  as  it  were,  of  good- 
ness, which  repels  low  thoughts  and  psltry  cares, 
and  keeps  their  hearts  fresh  and  sound  amidst  the 
poisoQ  of  the  worid. 

'AU  men  are  more  or  less  aflfected  by  the  past,  but 
ifei  influence  is  ususUy  io  stnot  proportion  to  the 


intelligenoe  of  the  individual.  A  lover,  for  instance, 
who  quarrels  with  his  mistress,  and  on  finding  her 
obdurate,  attaches  himself  instantaneously  to  a  new 
one,  is  commonly  a  man  who  eats,  drinks,  and 
sleeps  weU,  and  who  has  the  character  in  the  world 
of  a  respectable  person,  but  who  is  not  gifted  with 
more  intelligence  than  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
play  his  psrt  decently  in  society,  and  earn  a  lauda- 
tory inscription  upon  his  tombstone.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  this  equanimity  of  mind  (for 
so  is  the  quality  stvled  in  him)  receives  the  name 
of  philosophy ;  'and  this  is  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
undeniable  talent  otherwise,  who  are  exempted  from 
the  visitations  of  the  past,  either  by  a  special  enact- 
ment, or  by  a  form  of  mental  disease  unknown  to 
the  physicians. 

It  is  a  common  promise  which  the  conscience 
makes  in  sanctioning  a  folly  oraerime— -**  It  is  onlv* 
for  this  once-— I  will  do  so  no  more."  It  will 
'*  wink,  and  it  is  done."  Done !  The  doing  is  bn^ 
the  beginning.  If  nothing  were  to  follow,  there> 
would  be  no  harm  in  folly,  and  no  chastisement  for 
crinoe.  But  although  the  deed  is  over  in  the  tran-i^ 
sitory  present,  it  is  not  so  in  the  permanent  past. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  rid  of  it.  Under* 
such  drcumstanoes,  the  weak-minded  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  present.  They  repeat  the  deed,  or  any  othen 
that  will  fill  up  the  passing  moment,  again  and 
again ;  forgetting  that  they  are  only  streufi^ening^ 
the  handa  of  the  enemy,  and  multiplying  the  speo** 
tree  of  the  past.  This  is  following  the  wisdom  of 
our  snoestors,  implied  in  the  proverb,  *'  A  hair  of 
the  doff  that  bit  you ;"  which,  m  the  old-world  days 
of  hard  drinking,  counselled  the  debauchee  to  drown 
in  the  bowl  the  horrors  bequeathed  to  him  by  the 
bowl  of  the  night  before— that  is  to  say,  to  lay  up  a 
store  of  horrors  of  the  same  kind  enough  to  last  him 
for  a  week  to  come. 

Surely  it  is  the  best  way  to  look  our. enemy  man- 
fully in  the  face.  If  the  past  afilict  you,  grin  and 
bear  it ;  but  do  not  have  the  folly  to  arm  it  with 
scorpions  instead  of  whips.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  homily,  however,  is  to  demonstrate  the  present 
existence  of  the  past,  and  hold  it  up  both  as  a  warn- 
ing and  an  invitation.  While  the  past  is  a  spectra 
to  the  bad,  it  is  a  '<  phantom  of  delight  to  the  good." 
It  is  the  inspirer  of  the  painter,  and  the  muse  of  the 
poet ;  for  even  the  most  ethereal  images  of  genius 
are  constructed  of  its  fragments— cast,  mingled,  and 
moulded  anew.  It  is  the  goddess  of  that  haunted 
grotto  where  Numa  learned  the  oracles  of  wisdom 
from  the  lips  of  Love— 

"  Here  didst  thou  dwell  iit  this  enchanted  cover, 
Egeria !  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover. 
The  purple  midnight  veiled  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy ;  and  seating 
Thyself  by  thine  adorer,  what  befell? 
This  cave  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  enamored  goddess,  and  the  cell 
Haunted  by  holy  Love,  the  earliest  oracle  !" 

But  we  must  not  abstain,  for  the  sake  of  a  par»- 
dox,  from  saying  that  the  Past,  after  all,  is  but  the 
child  of  the  Present ;  and  that,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  it  will  be  absorbed,  as  well  as  the  Future,  in 
the  existence  of  its  great  parent.  The  relations  of  * 
things  will  then  not  merely  be  changed  but  re- 
versed ;  for  the  present  will  take  its  character  ftom 
the  past,  just  as  the  past  now  does  ftom  the  pres- 
ent. That  will  be  when  our  voyaffe  down  the  river 
of  life  is  ended,  when  stability  ti&es  the  place  of 
motion,  and  the  illusions  of  the  senses  are  dissipated 
forever. — Chamben'  Journal, 
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From  tht  PMpla'B  Jonnal. 
A   SUMMER  DiY  IN  THE  F0EB8T. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

For  many  years  it  was  my  euatom,  once  al  leaat 
in  the  year,  to  eoyoy  one  long  summer  day  in  the 
solitudes  of  Sherwood  Forest.  With  one  oonffenial 
companion,  setting  out  at  an  early  houi^  on  loot,  I 
have  traversed  the  heathy  hills,  followed  the  clear 
streams — ^and  nowhere  in  the  woild  do  clearer 
streams  run — rested  in  the  sweet  i^ades  of  Har- 
low Wood,  or  in  the  ancient  haunts  of  Birklaod, 
where  still  stand  trees  coeval  with  Robin  Hood 
and  Kin^  John.  There  are  no  days  in  my  life  to 
which  I  look  back  as  more  full  of  true  happiness. 
Such  a  day  was  a  refreshment  to  the  mind  and  the 
heart  for  months.  In  such  a  stroll,  thoughts  and 
feelings  have  sprung  up  ihat  have  had  nature 
enough  in  them  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the 
press  far  and  wide.  To  show  how  much  enjoy- 
ment may  be  gathered  in  one  such  day,  I  will 
describe  one,  and  that  spent  in  scenes  that  had 
chiefly  solitude,  sunshine,  and  a  delicious  air  to 
boast  of  as  their  attractions. 

There  is  a  piece  of  scenery  about  eight  miles 
from  Nottingham,  which  very  likely  has  attracted 
very  little  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
great  stocking-weaving  and  lace-weaving  place,  but 
which  is  to  me  very  ddightful.  Entomologists  oflton 
visit  it  in  the  summer,  for  it  abounds  in  a  variety  of 
curious  and  splendid  insects;  but  otherwise  you 
seldom  encounter  anybody  there,  except  it  be  a  per- 
son from  the  adjoining  farms,  or  the  neighboring 
village  of  Oxton.  But  I  have  traversed  it  sunuper 
afler  sununer,  and  always  with  renewed  pleasure. 
It  is  a  remnant  of  the  fine  old  forest  of  Sherwood, 
denuded,  it  is  true,  of  its  grand  old  oaks,  but  still 
studded  with  furze-bushes,  carpeted  with  most  elas- 
tic turf,  and  inhabited  by  a  host  of  the  wild  deni- 
zens of  nature.  You  first  become  aware  of  its 
picturesque  beauty,  by  finding  yourself  at  a  little 
bridge,  beneath  which  a  most  clear  and  swift  trout- 
stream  runs ;  and,  arrested  by  that  charming  object, 
you  look  around  and  onward,  and  discover  a  long 
valley  all  filled  with  wild  sedges,  scattered  with 
willows  and  alders,  and  blowing  afar  ofiT  the  ghm- 
<^inff  light  of  waters  that  tempt  you  to  visit  them. 
Below  you  the  stream  widens  into  a  little  lake, 
with  an  island  in  the  centre,  where  you  see  the 
water-hens  swimming  about  and  enjoying  them- 
selves ;  and  all  about  the  margin  of  the  water  the 
tall  hassocky  sedge  stands  in  such  shaggy  and 
isolated  masses  as  Bewick  delighted  to  draw.  It 
is  exactly  the  sort  of  scenery  that  he  gloried  in, 
and  depicted  over  and  over  m  the  haunts  of  his 
water-birds,  and  always  with  new  traits.  Lower 
down,  the  prospect  is  bounded  by  woods  and 
copses;  but  upwards,  the  valley  stretches  most 
invitingly— on  the  left  bounded  by  green  fields,  on 
the  right  by  heathy  hills  of  true  moorland  grace. 

When  T  last  traversed  this  scene,  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  May.  It  was  in  the  company  of  an  old 
ftiend,  who  was  as  much  a  child  about  such  out-of- 
door  delights  as  myself.  No  sooner  had  we 
itemed  off  the  highway  than  we  set  foot  on  the 
heatti,  and  were  surrounded  by  sights  of  b^uty, 
smells  of  wild  fragrance,  and  sounds  of  water  run- 
ning and  even  roaring  amongst  the  wild  sedges  of 
the  m<mus.  Here,  close  to  the  stream,  was  a 
•hepherd's  hovel,  erected  of  heath  and  turf,  and 
provided  with  a  seat,  where  the  summer  sheep- 
washers  took  their  meals.  We  entered  and  sate 
down,  having  around  us  only  the  heathy  hills,  the 


sound  of  those  hurrying  waten,  and  •!  some  little 
distance  two  little  girls,  who  watdied  the  gala 
thrcNigh  which  we  had  passed  to  this  roooriand — 
two  little  rustic  creatures,  who  thare  wait  all  4aj 
long,  and  all  summer  long,  to  act  as  janiton  to  aU 
paasengecB,  whether  mounted  or  not,  and  are  le- 
warded  with  a  few  halfpence  by  the  more  libend, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  the  intervals  of  business 
with  all  sorts  of  childish  contrivances. 

Scaroely  were  we  seated  in  our  pleasant  hut 
when  there  came  birds  of  various  kmds,  yellowb> 
hammen,  ^ne-linnets,  with  their  rosy-breasts, 
pied  wagtails,  and  the  graceful  yelloW' wagtails, 
winchats  of  the  richest  colors,  titlarks,  and  whea^ 
ears— all  came  to  drink  and  cool  thconselves.  It 
was  beautiful  to  see  them  in  their  happy  freedom, 
believing  themselvea  unobserved  by  man.  Into  th) 
transluoont  waters  they  wadod  up  to  the  very  nedm, 
twittering,  and  even  singing,  in  their  delight ;  and 
some  stood  perfectly  stifi,  enjoying  the  cool  liquid 
as  it  streamed  through  their  feathers ;  and  others 
dipped,  and  fluttered  it  over  their  bodies,  and  made 
a  ruflUng  and  a  scuflUng  in  the  brook  that  was 
truly  delightful  to  see.  As  these  flew  away, 
others  were  continually  coming  and  taking  their 
places.  It  was  evidently  a  f£ihionable  bathing- 
place  with  them,  and  that  obviously  because  the 
stream  here  wa»fihallow,  running  over  the  clear 
bright  gravel  most  temptingly  and  accommodating- 
ly. It  was  a  peep  mto  the  life  of  these  lowly  but 
lovely  creatures  which  is  rarely  attained,  and  for 
the  rareness  of  which  we  have  to  thank  our  tyran- 
ny. The  happy  creatures  seldom  stayed  long; 
the  sense  of  duty  lay  even  upon  them.  They  had 
their  household  cares,  and  their  young  families,  in 
the  bushes,  and  amids  the  shaggy  retreaU  of  the 
moorland. 

We  went  on,  and  the  next  moment  came  upon 
the  banks  of  a  sunny  meref  out  of  which  the  wild 
fowl  rose  in  numbers,  and  flew  round  and  round, 
and  then  off  to  more  distant  waters ;  and  when 
they  vrere  gone,  we  perceived  httle  voices  that  had 
been  drowned  in  their  louder  ones.  These  were 
the  cries  of  large  flocks  of  ducklings,  young  teal, 
coots,  etc.,  which  they  had  left,  and  which  went 
sailing  to  and  fro  amongst  the  tall  pilhirs  of  sedge, 
and  ever  and  anon  emerging  from  beneath  their 
drooping  masses  of  leaves,  wi3i  open  beaks  in  pur- 
siiit  of  flies,  with  an  active  eagerness  which  made 
them  proof  to  fear.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  them. 
Then  came  the  cuckoo  flying  past  with  its  cower- 
ing motion  and  leaden-hued  plumage,  and  that 
quaint  guttural  note  of  which  naturalists  seem  to 
have  taken  no  notice,  and  which  listeners  are  in 
genera]  too  distant  to  hear,  catching  only  itft  more 
common  monotone,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

We  plunged  into  the  very  midst  of  that  mass  of 
jungle,  as  it  may  properly  be  termed,  stepping  from 
pillar  to  pillar  of  sedge ;  for  this  singular  grass 
grows  up  in  solid  masses  of  two  or  three  feet  high, 
whence  its  long,  hard,  grassy  leaves  hang  all  round, 
and  overshadow  the  depths  of  the  bo^  below.  From 
crown  to  crown  of  these  we  went,  enlightening  each 
other  on  the  wonderful  use  these  stepping-stones  of 
sedge  must  have  been  to  our  ancestors,  in  the  old, 
£ur-off,  uncqltivated  days  of  the  country.  Without 
them,  indeed,  many  parts  of  forests  would  have  been 
impassable.  From  crown  to  crosv-n  we  went,  now 
making  a  felse  step,  and  plunging,  with  cries  and 
laughter,  into  the  stream  below ;  now  scaring  the 
pheasant  from  her  retreat ;  and  now  startlinff  the 
trout,  as  we  came  suddenly  on  a  bend  of  the  brook 
that  wound  through  them.     But  wc  could  not  dis- 
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awei  wfaftt  we  aoaght  moet  earnestly,  the  nests  of 
npes  tfam  are  said  to  be  fbtind  here. 

i  said  that  few  peo|^,  except  the  peasantry,  are 
ssen  here ;  yet,  while  in  the  verv  midst  of  this 
wild  monas,  there  came  riding  np  the  yalley  a  lad^ 
wad  gentleman,  seeming  to  enjoy  the  scene  as  mnch 
anooxsehres;  knd  certainly  adding  no  little  to  its 
•flSect.  Never,  in  my  eyes,  do  elegant  people  show 
BO  well  as  when  riding  in  such  scenes.  In  the 
■tseets  of  great  cities,  or  in  the  pariu  of  the  metrop- 
olis, they  seem  to  make  only  a  part  of  the  papeant 
of  the  pbee,  part  only  of  one  great  mass  of  artificial 
splendor  and  nnman  rivalry.  Hither  they  seem  led 
liy  porer  and  more  elevated  tastes,  and  call  np  far 
difieranl  feelinga.  Yon  cannot  bntinia|[ine  them 
fiMid  of  the  country,  fond  of  domestic  life,  fond  of 
all  the  poetry  and  reading  which  attaches  io  such  a 
life ;  that  they  have  hit  on  the  tme  track  of  happi- 
ness, or  rather,  have  not  been  beguiled  by  modem 
arahitioa  and  dissipation  from  it.  WeU,  let  them 
go,  whoever  and  whatever  they  were !  to  me  they 
famished  a  delightful  pietum.  I  saw  them  called 
oat  by  the  channs  of  the  country,  on  this  sweet, 
dear  moming.  I  imagined  all  the  heaitfelt  circnm- 
staoees  that  attended  their  progress ;  their  admira- 
tion of  the  beauty  around  them,  of  the  fresh  air,  of 
the  heathy  hills,  the  afiectionate  associations  and 
literary  recollections  which  the  time,  the  season, 
and  the  scene  would  call  up,  while  they  were  has- 
tening away  again,  perhaps  to 

Some  cottage  home,  from  towns  and  toils  remote. 
Where  love  and  lore  alternate  hours  employ, 
To  snatch  from  heaven  anticipated  joy. 

Bat  wherever  they  went,  we  made  our  way  out 
of  the  bogs  to  the  soud  ground  they  were  now  trav- 
entng,  and  thence  to  the  hills,  and  there  the  scene 
whitt  pmeated  itself  was  like  that  which  we  may 
•appose  in  some  enchanted  land.  The  whole  rnt- 
ley  and  open  hills  were  scattered  with  heap  of  the 
■oat  resplendent  gold ;  in  other  words,  the  gorse 
buhes  were  in  full  bloom,  and  not  only  filled  the 
air  with  their  rich  orange-like  odor,  but  every 
bcaneh  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  such  large 
and  Ittstiotts  blossoms,  as  Uiose  who  see  the  fiirze 
only  in  dusty  lanes  have  no  conception  of.  In  the 
lardi  wood  on  the  opfMsite  side  of  the  yalley,  we 
could  see  all  the  openings  and  ridings  filled  with 
this  vegetable  glory,  just  as  if  it  were  a  feirr  land 
ilKlf,  and  all  its  green  avenues  were  patns  of 
iroven  gold.  To  taSc  of  such  a  thixig  gives  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  its  beauty.  To  contemplate  this 
scene  we  threw  ourselves  down  in  a  little  glen  on 
the  tarf,  and  lay  and  looked  on  the  rich  expanse. 
Here  accident  introduced  us  to  a  new  pleasure. 
My  old  friend,  who  could  not  long  be  severed  from 
hb  pipe,  drew  it  forth,  and  calmly  began  to  send  up 
blue  wreaths  of  smoke,  that  in  their  hovering  still- 
ness were  typical  of  his  own  content.  But  other 
smoke,  of  a  more  turbid  and  rapid  character,  and 
the  cradding  of  fire,  and  the  rushing  sound,  as  of  a 
sodden  whirlwind,  close  behind  us,  startled  us  firom 
our  repoee,  and  made  us  spring  to  our  feet.  The 
lucifer  match  flung  carelessly  Iwhind  my  old  friend 
had  ignited  a  stupendous  gorse-bush,  and  never  did 
painter  behold  a  scene  more  fit  for  his  pencil.  The 
whole  bash  was,  as  it  were,  at  once  filled  with  foe. 
With  all  its  greenness,  and  all  its  flowers,  the 
ftames  devoured  it  with  wonderful  eagerness  and 
npidity.  In  a  few  aeoonds  it  was  one  mass  of  in- 
tense glory.  It  gare  ns  a  yery  vivid  oonoeption  of 
the  buning  bush  which  Moses  saw  in  the  ]^ains  of 
Midian.    The  interior  was  one  mass  of  wlute  heat, 


the  exterior  streams  of  brilliant  flame,  mingled  with 
columns  of  rolling  smoke  and  fire.  In  a  few  mo* 
ments  it  was  burnt  to  ashes. 

Charmed  with  the  inddent,  we  ascended  to  the 
bin-top,  and  set  on  fire  another  bush.  Scarcely 
had  it  taken  tmt  when  four  men  came  mnning 
from  a  gravd-pit,  amaased,  as  they  said,  that  the 
forest  had  taken  Sie ;  and  so  enchanted  were  they 
at  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  the  flame,  that  they 
seemed  transported  out  of  themselves.  Old  men 
as  they  were,  they  snatched  up  pieces  of  flaming 
iixrze,  and  set  Are  to  five  or  six  other  large  buahea. 
The  &re  raged  and  spread  ;  the  whole  hill-top  wan 
in  a  flame,  and  had  it  been  night  would  have 
alarmed  the  whole  country  round.  Having  had 
our  frolic,  and  seen  not  only  a  scene  of  wonderfril 
and  unexpected  beauty,  but  how  extremely  inflam- 
mable this  plant  is,  and,  therefore,  how  readily 
whole  tracts  of  forest  might  be  laid  waste  by  it,  we 
were  anxious  to  see  the  whole  fire  extinguished^ 
and  had  some  difllculty  to  restram  the  excitement 
of  these  peasants,  who  now  became  more  like  wild 
bacchanals  than  sober  Nottinghamshire  laborers. 

Suddenly  the  men,  as  if  strack  by  one  simultane- 
ous feeling,  assumed  a  sober  look,  and  turned  to 
regain  the  gravel-pit  and  their  labor.  Astonished 
at  this,  I  looked  round,  and  at  oiioe  perceived  the 
cause.  A  larne  farmerly-looking  man,  on  a  large 
horse,  followed  by  two  myhounds,  came  riding  at 
a  rapid  rate  over  knoU  and  heath  towards  us. 
There  was  an  air  of  authority  and  exdtement  about 
him;  he  had  evidently  been  alarmed  by  the  fire. 
'<  Who  is  that?"  asked  we.  ^'  It  is  Sir  John 
S— — 's  bailiff,*'  said  the  men,  and  were  hurrying 
away  to  their  work. 

'* Halloa!  halloa!  there.  Wagstafie!  Beardall! 
Birks !  What  'a  this?  What 's  this  fire  ?  Come 
hiUier !    I  say,  come  hither ! ' ' 

The   feUows   looked    aghast  at  each    other — 

"  There  '11  be  the  d ^1  to  pay,  now" — said  they, 

one  to  the  other,  and  stood  like  so  man^  P^^sts, 
while  the  bailiff  came  galloping  up,  his  horse 
breathmg  loud,  as  afrer  a  smart  chase,  and  his  hoofe 
sounding  on  the  heath  as  if  careering  over  a  hollow 
vault. 

*<  What's  this?  I  say,"  again  said  the  large 
man,  drawing  suddenly  up  close  to  us.    '^  How 

thed ^1  came  this  fire?  I  say.    Eh!  eh!    Why 

the  d ^1  don't  you  speak?"    The  man  was  a 

man  of  truly  large  dimensions,  of  a  fall,  large, 
broad  face,  flush^  with  raddy  color.  His  broiBa 
straw  hat  made  his  hot  countenance  show  the 
redder  and  hotter.  His  ample  plaid  waistcoat, 
blue  coat,  and  stout  old  boots,  gave  him  a  hal^ 
fiinnerish,  half-bailifilBh  look.  He  had  a  stent 
dog-whip  in  his  hand,  and  the  greyhounds  now 
having  strayed  somewhat  wide  afrer  the  rabbits 
which  abounded  there,  he  put  the  stock  to  his 
mouth,  and  gave  them  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  rail 
way  engine. 

**  What  is  it?   I  say.  Bunting?    What  is  it?  1 

say,  Wagstaflfo— 4re  the  d la  dumb?    What  u 

the  cause  of  this  oonflagration,  eh?" 

"  Ax  those  gentlemen,"  said  the  men,  giving  na 
a  look,  and  beginnmg  with  all  their  might  to  heir 
and  ahovd  up  the  gnvd. 

"  Can  you  explain  it  me,  gentlemen?"  said  the 
bailiff,  touchinff  his  hat  resp^ully.  **  We  can,*' 
we  replied,  and  related  to  him  what  had  occurred. 
**  Lord-a-msasey !"  exclaimed  the  .large  man,  <*  can 
that  redly  be  the  ease?  What,  a  ^neyn  goss  bnsh 
bom  like  a  tar  barrel !  Dry  goes,  ivryowd  wife  snd 
ivry  baker  knows  'nil  tear  away  like  lightning^-bm 
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grayn  goM  bu'n  a-that-ens !  whj,  I  niver  heajxl  o' 
Mich  a  thing  in  au  my  bom  days  !** 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  the  experi- 
ment repeated.  He  replied,  of  all  things.  We  took 
out  a  lucifer  match,  ignited  it,  and  applied  it  to  a 
bush  near  us.  The  bush  stood  at  least  seven  feet 
high — ^it  was  at  least  two  yards  in  diameter.  It 
Btood  one  of  the  most  resplendent  objects  in  nature, 
one  stately  pyramidal  mass — all  green  and  blazing 
gold  with  summer  fronds  and  flowers.  In  a  moment 
Sie  fire  crackled,  flashed  through  the  beautiful  mass, 
flamed  up  like  a  furnace,  and  like  a  furnace,  in  an- 
other second  was  one  intense,  dazzling  body  of 
whitest  heat,  succeeded  by  red  and  rolling  voliunes 
of  flame  and  smoke.  In  less  than  a  minute  it  lay  a 
heap  of  grey  ashes. 

''Lord-a-massey !"  exclaimed  the  large  man, 
''  that  beats  anything  that  I  'd  an  idea  on."  He 
sunk  into  deep  thought,  shook  his  head,  and  said — 
'*  Gentlemen,  what  you  've  now  shown  me  is  very 
surprising,  and,  let  me  add,  very  dangerous.  If 
those  oud  fools  of  gravellers  have  been  thus  fired 
up  by  a  sight  like  this,  what  may  they  not  be 
doing  when  nobody  's  by  ?  I  tremble  to  think  on't. 
'  Look,  gentlemen,  all  round — fiur  as  you  can  see— 
are  wcwds  or  young  larch  plantings.  These  are 
full  o'  gdte — a  touch  of  a  match,  and  away  they  go 
in  a  low  and  a  blaze,  and  not  God  Almighty— I  was 
going  to  say— could  stop  'em.  Don't  you  see, 
gentlemen— don't  you  comprehend  my  meaning! 
The  consequences  might  be  tremandious!" 

We  admitted  it.  "  And  then,"  added  he,  "  it 's 
not  these  oud  fools  that  Fm  afraid  on  so  much  as 
young  lads  getting  hold  of  this.  If  the  lads  getten 
a  notion  that  they  can  make  a  blaze  o'  thatrens, 
they  '11  be  trying  it  on.  Lord  knows  to  what  mis- 
chief;  and  this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  tell  you, 
is  dreadfully  infested  by  youth." 

"  I  should  have  thought  not,"  said  my  old  friend, 
who  was  evidently  very  much  tickled  at  the  idea  of 
the  country  being  infested  by  youth,  as  if  youth  was 
some  noxious  vermin.  "  I  should  think  not,  sir. 
It  looks  to  me  a  very  solitary  country." 

**  O  Lord,  no,  sir ;  you  are  quite  mistaken.  The 
villages  on  the  forest  sny*  with  children — they  are 
as  thick  as  rabbitB  in  a  warren.  The  country  is 
dreadfully  infested  with  youth.  Halloa,  there !  stop. 
Jack;  stop  lad!"  shouted  the  bailiflf— suddenly 
breaking  off  his  discourse — to  a  boy  that  was  driving 
a  spring-cart  along  the  highway  near.  "  That 's  my 
spring-cart,  ^ntlemen,  and  if  you  '11  go  and  take  a 
cup  o'  tea  wi'  me,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particulu 
favor.  I  must  have  some  further  discourse  with 
you  about  this  matter.  We  roun  see  what 's  to  be 
done  to  prevent  mischief.  But  first  I  must  give 
these  old  fools  a  bit  of  a  fright."  Here  he  rode  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  gravel  pit,  and  said — **  Now,  lads, 
mark  what  I  say.  This  bush-burning  might  be 
dangerous  if  any  vagabond  chaps  got  to  know  on  't. 
We  might  have  au  the  plantations  and  au  tlie  com 
sown  bu'nt  down.  So  mark !  I  expect  yo'U  keep 
it  to  yersens.  Yo  will?"  They  all  touched  their 
heads,  for  hats  they  had  none  on.  "  Well !  do  then 
—or,  mark  whi^  I  say — if  it  gets  out,  and  mis- 
chief's done,  yo  are  the  first  that  shall  come  into 
trouble.'* 

He  turned  and  rode  back  to  us — '*  Here,  Jack," 
■aid  he,  '*  ride  my  tit  home.  We  '11  tak  th'  cart. 
If  yoii  '11  oblige  me  by  riding  in  it,  gentlemen — ^its 
quite  clean,"  said  he,  turning  to  us. 

*  A  provincia)  and  very  expreasive  wofd— derived  from 
the  au  Saxon  woid  to  mww—mMw^  that  the    ' 
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Presently  we  were  going  at  a  brisk  rate  over  tho 
forest  ground — ^presently  we  passed  through  a  gate 
into  large  inclosurea  which  still,  however,  had  a 
forest  look.  They  were  oveigrown  with  heather, 
.and  the  hedges  were  chiefly  of  gorse,  and  planted 
with  double  rows  of  Scotch  firs.  Anon  we  entered 
great  Scotch  fir-tree  woods.  The  evening  was  fast 
coming  down ;  deep  shadow  lay  on  the  whole  wild 
scene.  Our  conductor  pointed  out  to  us  continually, 
as  we  drove  on,  that  all  the  fences  here  wer^  of 
gorse ;  that  the  openings  of  the  woods  were  full  of 
gorse ;  that  it  lined  the  road  sides  which  we  passed. 
''Only  think,"  he  repeated,  **if  any  of  these 
inflammable  bushes  took  fire.  The  cooflagoration 
would  be  tremandious.  Why,  I  seem  to  be  living  in 
a  region  where  everything  is  rubbed  with  turpentine 
^I  never  gave  it  a  thought  before." 

We  endeavored  to  calm  his  fears.  We  told  him 
that  such  conflagrations  had  not  occurred  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  would  not;  as,  indeed,  they  have 
not.  We  drove  on.  The  odor  of  the  pine  woods 
came  breathing  on  our  senses;  we  could  see  on 
either  hand  wide  brown  shades  and  columned  trunks 
of  trees,  but  nothing  more.  Before  us  one  narrow 
speck  of  light,  far  distant,  showed  that  the  road  we 
were  traversing  still  proceeded  for  a  mile  or  more  in 
a  straight  line.  Over  this  ground  we  drove,  tlie 
hooting  of  an  owl,  and  the  occasional  tinkle  of 
sheeo-bells  in  some  of  the  wild  forest  fields,  all  that 
caught  our  attention.  At  length  we  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs ;  our  driver  suddenly  turned  aside 
down  a  sandy  lane,  and  before  us,  looming  through 
the  shades  of  evening,  stood  a  large  mass  of  build- 
ings— the  farm-house,  and  bams,  and  offices  of  our 
host. 

"  Yoho !"  shouted  the  bailiflf;  gave  a  crack  of  his 
whip,  and  a  door  opened  across  the  ample  yard, 
showing  a  bright  blazing  kitchen,  out  of  which  ran 
ahoy  who  opened  the  gate,  and  in  we  drove.  Hero 
we  ended  *'  The  Day  m  the  FuR^st  i**  hoie  we  staid 
all  night. 

THE  NIOBT  IN  TBI   FOEEST. 

'*  Caleb,  my  deaiv-Caleb,  is  that  you  t"  called  a 
female  voice;  and  a  plump  little  woman's  figure 
darkened  the  blaze  from  the  kitchen  door." 

'*  Ay,  iu  mysen,"  replied  our  host,  the  bailiflf.  ' 
*'  Get  tea,  Lizzy,  get  tea.    Here  are  two  gentlemen 
— they  'U  stay  all  night." 

"  Oh,  no  !  that  we  cannot !"  we  both  exclaimed 
at  once. 

**  You  cannot !"  replied  the  baililT,  as  if  in  vast  as- 
tonishment. *'  Nonsense !"  added  he,  drawing  out 
the  word  to  the  length  of  his  own  long  figure ; 
*'  But  I  say  you  must  and  shall,  and  so  no  more 
about  that.  Tea,  Lizzy,  tea,  and  summut  to't;" 
continued  he,  advancing  towards  the  kitchen-door. 
The  good  wife  retreated  to  give  orders ;  tlie  nqxt 
moment  we  stood  in  a  large  kitchen,  in  which  a  fire 
of  logs  of  wood  was  blazing  away,  and  around  it,  on 
benches,  a  number  of  farm  men  and  boys,  who 
sat  basking  in  the  glow  after  the  labor  of  the  day. 
These  men,  and  two  or  three  fat,  ruddy,  red-haired 
servant-girls,  who  were  standing  about,  stared  at  us 
half-sheepishly .  From  the  ceiling  depended  a  huge 
rack  covered  with  enormous  flitches  of  bacbn,  and 
hams  and  pieces  of  hung  beef  depending  in  various 
places  proclaimed  that  we  were  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

Our  nostess  threw  open  the  parlor-door,  and  the 
bailiflf  spread  out  his  huge  arms  as  if  he  were  guid- 
ing a  lot  of  sheep  into  a  fold,  and  said — ''  Walk  in, 
gentlemen,  walk  in."  There  was  a  wood  fire  also 
blazing  m  this  ample  parlor,  and  that  most  agree*- 
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Mf  ,  far  the  nights  m  May  are  seldom  too  wann ;  and 
mi  bosteas — a  stoat,  fresh,  comely  little  woman — 
aeeined  as  much  pleased  to  see  us  as  if  we  were  old 
firicoda.  The  room  was  well  furnished  and  carpet- 
ed, yet  with  a  certain  rudeness  that  smacked  of  the 
farest.  On  the  walls  hung  various  prints  of  racers, 
ipoftnig  scenes,  and  the  portraits,  done  by  some  exe- 
cstaMy  bad  artist,  of  our  host  and  his  wife.  The 
tea-things  were  already  on  the  table ;  one  fat,  rosy 
gill  brought  in  the  kettle,  another  a  huge  round  of 
beef,  and  after  it  a  pigeon  pie,  and  down  we  sat. 
Mr.  Caleb  Stirland,  for  such  was  our  host's  name, 
pimging  his  knife  into  the  pigeon  pie,  and  beggine 
Diy  friend  to  help  himself,  or  any  one  else,  to  beef, 
as  they  preferred  it,  broke  out  at  the  same  time  to 
h»  wife  thus — *^  I  say,  Lizzy,  do  you  know  that 
we  are  living  on  the  top  of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  t" 

**  Oh,  Lord !  no,  my  dear !  what  do  you  meani" 

**  Well,  then,  on  a  tar-barrel,  and  may  be  in  a 
bbK  any  minute!" 

**Oh,  Lord,  no!  good  gracious,  Caleb,  my 
dear!" 

**  Well,  then — but  yo  won't  be  frightened,  Lizzy, 
wench — ^yo  won't  be  frightened;  well,  then,  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  in  spirits  of  wine,  in  naphtha, 
in — bat  don't  frighten  yourself,  Lizzy — and  may  be 
in  a  blaze,  like  a  tangle  of  tow,  before  you  can  cry 

**  The  Lord  above  save  us !  Caleb,  Caleb,  what 
do  you  mean!"  cried  the  terrified  wife.  The  bai- 
UiT  set  his  huge  hands  on  each  side  of  the  pigeon 
pie,  with  the  knife  and  fork  standing  erect  in  his 
iioewy  grasp,  and  with  a  face  full  of  broad  humor, 
hoghing  eyes,  and  a  look  wandering  from  one  to 
aacAher  of  us,  which  said  as  plainly  as  looks  could 
— *^  La,  now !  is  not  that  fine !  Have  n't  I  sot  her 
a-wondering!" 

•<  Well,  then,"  said  he,  **  I  tell  thee  what,  Lizzy 
—I  've  never  been  so  much  astonished  since  I  saw 
old  Watkinson's  •hone  at  the  Green  Dragon  in 
Mansfield  drop  down  dead,  and  die  directly,  as  I've 
been  to-day."  And  here,  with  a, certain  exaggera- 
tion, he  related  what  he  had  seen  of  the  gorse  burn- 
ing. In  his  account,  the  whole  forest  had  been  on 
fiuae  to  his  thinking,  or  Oxtoo  Hall,  or  Lincoln 
Minster ;  how  he  had  ridden  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
and  what  it  turned  out.  What  a  fright  he  'd  given 
th'  owd  fools  of  gravellers ;  and  then  there  was  a 
Mirnificant  laugh  playing  in  his  ey^**  »nd  on  hia 
joUy  cheeks,  at  tho  feon  he  had  feigned  to  ourselves 
of  his  gone  hedges,  and  woods  full  of  gorse,  and 
hb  tar-barrel  similes.  The  man  was  an  arrant  hu- 
morist, and  had  no  fear  at  all  of  the  inflammability 
of  fane.  ''  Ah!"  said  he,  at  length,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  wife*s  fean,  *'  it 's  all  fudge,  Lizzy.  Goes 
has  grown  all  over  this  country  these  thousand 
tears,  and  is  the  country  burnt  up!  Not  it. 
We  're  as  safe  in  it  as  our  grannies  wor.  But  I  tell 
thee,  Lizzy,  it  is  really  a  great  sight,  is  a  burning  goss 
bush ;  and  I  propose  that  when  the  sarvtnts  are  all 
gone  to  bed,  as  we  goen  out  into  tlie  combe  there, 
at  t'other  side  of  the  wood,  and  set  fire  to  one." 

The  wife  at  first  protested  against  it,  and  said  it 
would  raise  the  country,  and  what  would  Sir  John 
think  if  he  heard  of  it ;  but  the  bailiff  scouted  all  this, 
for  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  man  that  carried 
things  piretty  muoh  as  he  would.  Tea  being,  there- 
fore, removed,  and  Mre.  Stitland  having  given  the 
serfant-girls  permission  to  go  to  bed,  the  house  was 
soon  clear  of  them;  the  men  were  gone  before. 
Mrs.  Stiriand  put  on  her  bonnet  and  warm  doak, 
and  forth  we  sallied,  the  bailiff  locking  the  door,  and 
pntdng  the  key  Sn  hia  pooiket.    I  observed  that  ho 
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took  a  tremendously  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  and 
what  he  called  a  gawn  in  his  other.  This  was  a 
sor^  of  wooden  pail,  with  a  long  handle  on  one  side. 

**  What's  that  for,  Caleb!"  asked  the  wife. 

«*  What  for!  To  put  the  fire  out,  lass,  to  bo 
sure." 

The  night  was  pitch  dark.  We  descended  into 
a  lane,  which  was  deep-worn  between  its  banks 
of  sand.  These  banks,  however,  we  could  not 
see ;  we  could  only  feel  them.  Caleb,  who  took 
his  wife  by  the  arm,  bade  us  come  on  behind  them ; 
and  on  we  went,  trusting  to  their  guidance.  Anon 
we  came  out  into  the  open  fields.  We  could,  how- 
ever, see  nothing,  and  the  bailiff  bade  us  come 
boldly  on,  it  was  not  many  yards  further.  "  The 
next  moment  wc  stopped.  '*  Here  it  is,"  said  he ; 
the  next  instant  wc  heard  the  scrape  of  the  match, 
and  the  bush  was  on  fire.  By  the  light  of  the  blaze, 
we  saw  not  only  a  stately  gorse  bush  standing  be- 
fore us  all  in  flame,  but  that  we  were  ia  a  hoUow 
field,  totally  surrounded  by  woods.  At  the  firat 
flash  of  the  flame,  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  were  ly- 
ing quietly  near  for  the  night,  rose  up  and  scam- 
pered away  with  a  rub-a-dub  sort  of  thunder  of  their 
hundreds  of  feet.  The  bush  flamed  up  into  the  most 
rapid  and  intense  light.  The  bailiff's  wife  gave  a 
scream  of  consternation ;  the  bailiff  stood  exclaiming 
— "  By  Guy !  did  you  ever  sec  the  like  of  that!" 
The  woods  round  were  lit  up  as  with  day ;  the  col- 
umn of  fire  before  us  was  ten  times  more  fierce, 
brilliant,  and  amazing  than  by  day.  In  the  next 
instant  it  was  gone.  The  ashes  lay  glowing  on  the 
earth  ;  the  deepest  darkness  surrounded  us,  and  the 
bailiff's  wife  was  full  of  feara  that  the  sudden  blaze 
might  have  been  seen.  "  By  whom !"  exclaimed 
the  bailiff.  **  Pshaw !  who  can  see  into  this  hollow 
over  the  tops  of  the  woods!"  He  ran  with  his 
gawn  a  little  way  down  the  valley,  and  brought 
water  which  he  cast  on  the  ashes.  Th^re  was  not  n 
spark  left  unquenched,  and  we  began  to  retrace  our 
way. 

Presently  the  darkness,  which  had  closed  tenfold 
around  us  after  the  dealing  effect  of  the  fire,  began 
to  disperse  in  some  degree.  We  could  discern  the 
ground,  dry  and  sandy,  and  the  black  fir  trees  around 
us.  The  breeze  had  risen,  and  sighed  and  moaned 
singularly  in  the  woods.  The  deep  lane  again  re- 
ceived us  to  darkness,  and  over  our  heads  the  black 
irooe  eoughod  dismally.  When  we  issued  from  the 
lane  near  the  house,  the  dogs  in  the  form-yard  be- 
gan to  bark ,  perceiving  us,  and  from  the  distant  for- 
est were  answered  by  other  ban-dogs.  There  was 
a  wildness,  an  unprotectedness,  in  the  scene  which 
fell  vividly  on  our  senses.  ' '  Are  you  never  afraid  ,'^ 
I  asked,  **  of  being  out  thus  in  these  woods  alone!" 

"Afraid!  What  should  we  be  afraid  of !  There 
are  a  dozen  of  us — strong  fellows,  too,  some  of  us ; 
we  have  a  score  of  dogs,  and  as  many  guns  and  pis- 
tols. By  Leddy !  the  thieves  would  as  soon  think 
of  attacking  Nottingham  garrison.  Hark  I  that 's 
the  hark  of  old  Brock,  the  moodhound.  Ha !  in  the 
morning  you  must  see  that  fine  fellow.  That  is  a 
dog  worth  seeing !  I  '11  tell  you  what  he  did  last 
autumn  only .  Poor  fellow !  poor  Lineker !  he  found 
him  when  nobody  ehe  could !" 

"  Well,  let  that  rest  to-night,  Caleb,"  said  the 
wife  ea^riy.     "  You  shan't  tell  that  to-night." 

"  Well,  not  till  we  are  got  into  the  house,  at  all 
events,"  said  the  bailiff. 

"  Nor  then,  either,  do  you  hear,  Caleb!" 

"  Yes,  then,''  said  the  bailiff,  "  I  'U  tell  it,  spite 
of  thee  wench  " 

«« Then  I  ahtil  leave  yon,"  nid  Mn.  Stirind. 
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"  So  be  it,  ehack,  bo  be  it ;  but  set  us  a  sup  of 
brandy  on  the  table  first,  and  let  us  have  pipes. 
Our  old  friend  here — where  are  you,  old  frieod? — 
oh,  there  you  are !— oh,  you  like  a  pipe,  eht  The 
burning  bush  to  witness — ha,  ha!" 

The  stout  yeoman  unlocked  the  doors  as  he  spoke. 
We  were  again  in  the  parlor ;  the  pine  logs  were 
blazing  cheerfully ;  the  good  wife  set  on  ue  table 
pipes  and  decanters ;  the  bailiff  fetched  out  again  the 
,  round  of  beef;  Mrs.  Stirland  bade  us  good  night ; 
and  we  sat  down  to  a  smoke  and  a  ulk.  Caleb 
Stirland  seated  himself  in  a  large  easy  chair,  fished 
out  from  beneath  its  curtained  bottom  a  couple  of 
spittoons,  one  of  which  he  pushed  forward  to  my 
old  friend ;  I  myself,  as  no  smoker,  getting  only  a 
poke  or  two  from  Mr.  Stirland's Jokes. 

*'  Ay,  you  must  see  that  dog.  Brock,  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  is  a  dog.  Lord !  there  'U  never  be  a 
thief  come  near  here  while  he 's  alive.  Strong  as 
a  lion,  red  as  a  fox,  true  as  the  day,  he'd  track  a 
thief  to  the  bottomless  .pit,  if  need  were,  and  hold 
him  there,  too,  till  you  come  up.  Ah,  poor  Line- 
ker !  he  found  him  when  nobody  else  could.  Job 
Lioeker,  gentlemen,  was  our  keeper  here.  Seven 
years  Job  had  inhabited  the  little  cottage  down  by 
the  Rainworth  water,  where  Sam  Mu^^riff,  the 
keeper,  lives  now.  Job  \vas  as  true  in  his  line  as 
Brock  is  in  his.  He  scoured  the  woods  and  the 
open  forest — ay,  there  were  plenty  of  all  sorts  of 
game  in  his  time — ^partridges,  pheasants,  grouse, 
wild  ducks,  and  what  not.  Job  and  old  Brock! 
By  Gar !  nobody  ne*id  come  shooting,  or  fishing 
either,  here  in  vain.  There  *s  plenty  o'  trout  in  the 
Rainworth  water,  and  the  dams  below  here,  when 
you  've  a  mind  for  a  day's  fishing.  Well,  Job  kept 
the  coast  dear ;  but  Job,  like  other  foolish  young 
fellows — and  very  young  he  wama,  neithei^-rmust 
fall  in  love  ;  ay,  that 's  a  game  that  leads  gamekoep- 
ers  astray,  as  well  as  poachers.  And  in  this  case 
there  were  those  that  did  n't  hesitate  to  call  Job  the 
poacher,  for  he  fixed  his  fancy  on  one  that  a  good 
many  others  had  fixed  their  fancies  on ;  and  one,  it 
is  said,  and  may  be  it 's  true,  she  was  to  be  married 
to.  But  Job  was  a  persuasive  chap,  and  once  along^ 
side  of  this  Fanny  Jackson,  he  soon  made  the  game 
his  own. 

"  But  laws-a-me !  what  a  place  he  'd  gone  to  for 
a  wife — ^to  no  other  than  Sutton-in-Ashfiekl.  Genr 
tlemen,  you  know  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  five  thousand 
population,  and  not  a  respectable  person  in  it." 

'<  PoohV  said  my  old  friend,  '*  not  a  respectable 
person  t — pooh,  pooh — there  are  many,  scores, 
hundreds,  thousands !  Why  I  was  bom  there  my- 
self." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  ^ood  friend — ^were  you 
really?  but  then  you  've  left  it.  Aye,  /  remember 
when  there  were  respectable  inhabitants  there— ^h, 
ay — but  then,  like  you,  they  lefl  it." 

*'  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  exclaimed  my  old  friend, 
testily.  '*  I  tell  you  there  are  pleftty  of  respectable, 
excellent,  estimable  people  there." 

"  Well,"  resumed  Mr.  Caleb  Stirland,  *<  there 
may ;  but  what  I  call  a  respectable  man  is  a  man 
of  a  thousand  a  year.  How  nuuiy  of  these  do  you 
xeckoaV 

**  Oh !"  said  my  old  friend,  "  we  'II  not  dispute 
that  point — the  respectability  of  a  thousand  a  year 
— ^if  that 's  your  standard ;  pray  go  on,  «ir." 

**  Well,  sir.  Job  went  to  Sutton,  and  from  Sutton 
he  brought  his  wife— «nd  as  pretty,  well-behaved, 
loving  a  creature  she  was  as  ev^t  sun  shone  on." 

'*  And  respectable !"  demanded  my  old  friend. 

"  No — something  fitf  above  it— she  was  a  good 
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'un.  She  was  as  handsome  as  a  ^  ^  _ 
cheerful  as  a  May  morning,  sung  like  a  lark, 'had  a 
voice  like  a  nightingale,  and  was  as  busy  as  a  has 
from  morning  till  night.  It  did  one  good  to  go  past 
that  oottaffe  of  hers,  and  see  her  pretty  fiice,  and 
what  a  litUe  paradise  she  had  made  of  it.  But  the 
rapscallions  that  Job  had  snatched  her  away  fromi 
vowed  vengeance ;  and  very  soon,  all  these  woods, 
and  the  forest,  that  had  for  years  been  as  quiet  aa 
the  land  of  green  ginger,  swarmed  with  powchen. 
Bang !  bang !  went  guns  i'  th'  woods,  now  here, 
now  there,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three  places  at 
once.  We  were  up  and  off  one  night  after  anoth- 
er, every  man  of  us.  By  the  help  of  Brock  we 
soon  laid  hold  of  some  of  my  chaps ;  they  were 
clapped  into  Southwell  house  of  correction  liecause 
they  could  not  pay  the  fines,  but  this  did  not  at  all 
mend  matters.  To  begin  wi'  Sutton  is  just  as  well 
as  to  begin  with  a  hornet's  nest.  That  pragmatic 
little  firebrand,  Jerry  Brandreth,  that  had  his  head 
taken  off  at  Derby  for  his  doings,  once  was  a  fine 
fellow  amongst  them,  and  as  to  gleaning  out  rap- 
scallions out  of  Sutton — good  Lonl !  what  fools  we 
were— Kinly  think,  four  or  Aye  thousand  on  'em ! 
Well,  the  more  we  resisted  'em,  the  hotter  they 
came ;  the  knore  we  took,  the  thicker  they  came. 
Pheasants,  hazes,  fish,  all  became  scarce;  at  last 
my  chaps  began  to  cut  up  th'  younf  trees  in  tlw 
plantations.  '  Now,  my  lads,'  I  exclaimed  to  ray- 
sen,  *  now  we  shall  have  you,  for  this  is  a  tiana- 
portable  offence.'  Well,  we  watched,  we  caught 
em,  and  we  transported  a  few  on  'em,  for  they  had 
msdmed  some  of  our  cattle  as  well  as  trees.  But 
what  then  ?  Did  that  cure  'em  I  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
Where  we  had  had  one  before,  we  had  a  score  now 
— and  talk  of  setting  fire  to  goss,  they  set  fire  to  the 
ling  on  the  forest  and  it  burned  clean  away  for  sev- 
en miles,  with  game,  trees,  and  some  sheep  into  th? 
bargain.  Lord-a-massey !  if  y^u  had  seen  it  at 
night ;  how  the  flames  run  and  roared  along  in  the 
wmd.  How  the  smoke  rolled,  and  made  black 
shadows  like  giants  and  devils  dancing  in  the  fii«| 
and  what  with  blaxes  here,  and  pitch  darkness  then 
— sure  enough  you  'd  ha'  thought  it  were  the  infti^ 
nal  regions,  and  nought  else. 

**  Well,  this  seemed  to  satisfy  them  for  awhile. 
We  thought  the  storm  was  blown  over.  The  ling 
sprung  fresh  and  green  over  hill  and  dale.  The  old 
oaks,  with  their  smoked  and  sinffed  trunks,  msny 
on  'em  put  out  again,  fresh  as  ifMaid  Marian  vas 
a  looking  at  'em  ;  and  autumn  came,  and  game  v*aa 
again  plentiful.  But  just  at  this  time,  in  comes  Job's 


wish  I  did,'  said  she,  and  her  color  went, 
and  she  looked  like  a  corpse.  He  had  never  been 
at  home  that  night.  AAer  dark  he  went  out,  as 
usual,  with  his  favorite  dog,  Cockfoot — he  gave 
him  that  name  because  he  always  cocked  up  one 
forefoot  when  he  set  game — ^and  when  she  woke, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  was  not  come  back.  From 
four  o'clock  she  had  been  up,  traversing  the  woods 
and  the  forest,  but  nothing  could  she  hear  or  see ; 
nobody  had  seen  him. 

"  Lord-a-massey !  my  heart  jumped  into  my 
mouth.  *  He 's  done  for,  sure  enough,^  thought  1 
to  myself;  but  I  did  not  let  her  sec  how  it  touched 
me.  I  triod  to  comfort  her ;  told  her  to  sit  down 
and  get  a  good  breakfast ;  that  no  doubt  but  he  was 
on  the  track  of  some  scamp,  and  had  got  some  om 
to  join  him,  and  they  might  have  gone  a  good  chsse. 
I  would  mount  my  mare,  and  be  off  to  find  him. 
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But  all  I  oould  say  did  n*t;Bheer  her ;  she  would  n't 
Ml ;  but  said  she  roust  go  home  to  feed  the  birds — 
tiiejf  had  a  heap  of  canaries,  and  goes-linnets,  and 
pipmff-bnllfinches-^«nd  milk  th'  cow. 
.  **  I  np  and  off,  helter-skelter.  I  met  carters, 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  seen  Job.  No !  I 
went  to  where  men  were  at  work  i'  th'  woods.  I 
galloped  over  the  forest,  and  asked  the  people 
that  are  always  gathering  bilberries,  or  sticKS,  or 
entting  ling,  or  what  not.  Not  a  soul  had  seen 
Job! 

**  It  was  about  two  o'clock,  on  as  fine  an  autumn 
day  as  ever  shone  on  the  old  forest,  as  I  came  out 
of  Harlowe  Wood  on  the  side  next  to  Fountain 
Dale,  and  the  scene  of  the  Curtal  Friar  and  Robin 
Hood.  The  birch  trees  that  skirt  the  wood  hung 
in  bright  yellow  over  the  brown  heath.  The  waters 
planced  merrily  down  the  valley  amongst  the  green 
bogs.  The  larks  were  up  in  the  air,  singing  as 
heartsemely  as  if  it  were  spring,  and  wo<^s,  and' 
sky,  and  everything  looked  as  if  God  meant  us  all 
to  be  happy  in  such  a  worid.  At  this  moment,  aad 
as  this  thought  crossed  my  mind,  what  should  I  see 
but  Fanny  Lineker  sitting  in  the  green  fosse,  close 
by  the  gate  under  the  woodside.  As  I  caught 
aight  of  her,  she  started  up^I  shall  never  forget 
that  face  till  my  dying  day — and  said  in  a  husky 
▼oioe,  *Have  you  heard  of  him,  master V  Oh! 
Go<^  knows  I  would  have  given  my  best  field  at  that 
moment  to  be  able  to  say,  yes.  But  I  could  not, 
and  I  was  choked — ^my  heart  seemed  choked  and  as 
if  it  would  split.  At  the  sight  of  my  looks,  for 
I  've  no  doubt  I  went  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  the  poor 
woman  sat  down  again  with  a  groan. 

"  I  grot  off,  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  1  told  her 
that  no  news  was  good  news.  Nothing  could  have 
happened  to  him,  or  the  dog  would  have  con^e 
home,  and  somdfotly  would  have  seen  something 
connected  with  it.  It  was  all  of  no  use.  She  had 
been  hurrying  all  round  the  forest,  and  to  all  his 
commonest  haunts,  all  the  morning,  and  she  was 
now  qaite  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  trouble.  When 
•he  recovered  herself  a  little,  she  told  me  that  she 
had  fancied  that  she  could  trace  Job's  footsteps 
across  the  bogs  below,  and  up  this  way.  We  went 
together  to  look,  but  I  could  see  nothing.  '  It 's 
nothing  but  an  Indian,'  said  I,  *  Fanny,  that  could 
track  a  footprint  here,  on  this  dry  sand,  and  over 
the  bog  there.    I  see  nothing.' 

•"'But  Brock,'  said  Fanny;  'but  the  blood- 
hound, sir,  he  could  trace  him.' 

"  *  By  Garr !'  I  exclaimed,  *  that  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  that.  To  be  sure,  that  is  the  very 
thing.  Get  up  behind  me,  and  take  fast  hold  on 
me,  that  thou  does  n't  fall  off,  and  we  will  get  him, 
and  set  him  on  the  track.' 

"  Away  we  went,  as  fast  as  I  could,  with  poor 
Fanny  behind  me.  The  whole  neighborhood  now 
had  heard  the  news  that  Job  was  missing,  and 
were  running  eagerly  to  our  place.  Fanny  had 
said,  *  God  send  he  may  be  come  before  we  get 
home — he  may,  sir,  don't  you  think  he  mayV  *  To 
be  sore,'  I  answered,  *  not  unlikely  ;'  but  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  met  us  on  the  inquiry,  knocked 
the  last  hope  out  of  us.  We  rode  on  as  silently  as 
the  eager  inquiries  of  farmers,  gentlemen,  and 
work-people  would  let  us.  When  we  reached  Job's 
house,  Fanny  leaped  down  of  herself,  and  ran  in  as 
if  she  had  lost  her  fatigue.  She  brouffht  out  one 
of  Job's  shoes ;  and  Brock,  who  had  been  fetched 
by  one  of  our  men,  was  set  to  sinell  of  it,  and  to 
tiaoe  Job's  course  from  the  door. 

*' Brock  wagged  his  tail  with  pleaioie  on  MDfllliiig 
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at  Job's  shoes,  and  began  to  snuff  along  the  gnmnd* 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  There  had  been  too  many 
people  trampling  about  since.  I  told  all  to  stand 
still,  and  took  ib»  dog  a  little  beyond  them,  aad 
then  led  him  across  the  track  where  they  had  been. 
In  two  minutes  he  began  to  snuff  eagerly,  gave 
month,  and  went  off  up  the  very  way  towards  the 
forest.  '  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !'  cned  Job's  wife 
hysterically,  and  wringing  her  hands,  followed 
alter.  I  bade  her  be  caihn,  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  back  and  keep  quiet,  so  as  not  to  con- 
fuse the  dug.  Judge  my  astonishment  to  see  the 
hound  go  steadily  on  the  very  track  that  Job 
always  took  to  Harlowe  Wood.  He  issued  on  the 
open  forest,  traversed  the  bog  by  a  single  tradi 
that  Job  fancied  nobody  but  himself  knew  to  be 
passable,  and  took  his  way  to  the  very  gate  of  the 
wood  out  of  which  I  had  come.  As  he  came  near 
it,  his  pace  became  a  rapid  gaUop,  his  look  fierce 
and  tremendous,  his  bark  became  a  terrible  howl, 
that  went  through  me  like  a  knife.  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  ice  in  my  heart,  and  in  every  vein  of  my  body ;, 
my  knees  trembW  and  knocked  against  the  saddle 
so  that  my  horte  started,  and  was  difficult  to  hold. 
The  gentlemen  near  me  gave  looks  at  each  other, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice,  'He's  there!'  Poor 
Fanny !  poor  Fanny !  she  came  on  wild  and  fiist. 
Many  gentlemen  offered  to  take  her  up  behind,  in- 
treated  her  to  get  up,  but  she  would  not.  She  was 
a  desperate  woman,  and  deathlike  and  haggard  she 
ran  on  by  the  side  of  my  horse,  and  kept  up  with 
the  fleetest.  A  strange  and  unearthly  nowl  from 
the  dog,  in  the  wood,  made  ns  speed  mrwaid.  We 
did  not  stay  to  open  Uie  gate,  we  leaped  the  fence* 
and  plunged  on  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
There  was  the  dog  standing,  half  sunk  in  leaves 
and  bilberry  bushes,  as  if  turned  to  a  stone.  '  What 
is  it  t  What  is  there  V  cried  several  voices.  *  We 
can  see  nothing.'  But  at  this  moment,  poor  Fanny 
Lineker  sprung  forward  with  a  wild  shriek,  and 
sunk  down  by  the  dog  in  a  swoon. 

'*  We  leaped  from  our  horses,  and  ran  to  her. 
Gracious  heaven !  there,  sure  enough,  was  Job  I 
The  butt-end  of  a  gun  first  was  seen  protuding 
from  the  leaves — ^a  hand  next  was  visible.  We 
soflly  lifted  away  the  insensible  woman;  pulled 
away  bilberry  bushea  and  withered  leaves  that  had 
been  thrown  upon  him,  and  there  lay  the  mur- 
dered man. 

"  Gentlemen,  how  we  brought  away  the  wretched 
wife,  and  the  dead  husband,  I  must  leave  you  to 
guess.  Poor  Fanny — you  may  believe  she  had  a 
terrible  time  to  pass  through.  Some  thought  she 
would  never  get  over  it,  and  others  said  it  would 
turn  her  brain.  But  it  did  neither.  She  is  still 
living,  and  working  for  her  bread  in  Mansfield— 
but  such  a  weak,  such  a  withered,  afed,  altered 
creature,  you  would  not  know  her  genUemen,  you 
would  not  know  her,  had  you  seen  her  before." 

"  But  how  had  that  been  done  ?"  we  asked. 

<'  Ay,  that  I  have  to  tell  you,"  said  the  bailiff. 
'*  It  was  evident  that  poor  Job  had  been  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  cuogel,  or  the  like  heavy  wea- 
pon. His  hair  was  aO  clotted  with  blood  at  the 
back  of  his  head  ;  and  the  doctor  who  was  sent 
for  fifom  Mansfield  found  his  skull  dreadfuUy  frac- 
tured there.  Well,  now  was  to  find  out  the  villains. 
I  was  sure  they  lay  in  Sutton,  and  so  it  proved. 
One  of  the  gentlemen,  in  leaping  thr  old  railed 
fence  of  the  wood,  saw  a  small  ra^  and  a  metal 
button  sticking  fast  on  a  splinter  of  an  oak  post. 
He  took  it,  ami  now  produced  it,  saying  that  that 
probably  was  from  theooat  of  one  of  the  murdema. 
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it  was  a  smaU  piece  of  miD-burnt,  brown,  coane, 
cloth,  with  a  metal  button  on  it,  and  had  evidently 
been  torn  from  a  coat-lap  of  some  one  in  too  great 
•a  hurry » to  notice  it. 

** '  rut  the  dog  on  the  track  of  the  murderers !' 
cried  one.  '  Ay,  ay  !*  cried  many  voices,  *  set  him 
on  ;  let  him  hunt  them  out,  and* — with  indignant 
oaths — *•  let  him  tear  them  limb  from  limb.* 

•♦  •  Stop !'  I  cried,  *  that  won't  do.  That  is  a 
very  delicate  matter.  We  must  not  ffive  way  to 
our  anger.  We  must  not  have  it  said  Uiat  we  hunt 
men,  not  even  murderers,  with  bloodhounds  here 
in  England.  It  would  soon  be  said  we  were  as  bad 
as  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  or  as  Carolina  slave- 
drivers.  No !  that  won't  do  :  but  Brock  may  help 
us  stiU,  and  no  harm  done.'  I  drew  fi;om  my 
pocket  his  muzzle  and  a  cord,  which  I  foresaw 
might  be  wanted.  These  I  put  on,  and  said, '  Now 
we  may  let  the  dog  guide  us,  and  wrong  be  done  to 
nobody.  Let  some  gentleman  ride  off  to  Mansfield, 
and  tell  Jack  Mettam,  the  police  officer,  to  meet  us 
at  Sutton  town-end,  and  we  may  leave  the  rest  to 
him.'  *  I  '11  do  that !'  said  the  doctor  ;  and  away 
he  spurred  over  the  forest  towards  Berryhill,  and 
■o  for  Mansfield. 

We  now  let  the  dog  smell  at  the  rag,  and  en- 
deavored to  put  him  on  the  track.  It  was  agreed 
that  none  but  myself  and  two  of  my  men  should 
follow  the  dog,  that  we  might  not  excite  attention 
by  the  appearance  of  such  a  crowd.  The  do^  soon 
got  a  scent,  and  went  off,  as  we  expected,  m  the 
direction  of  Sutton.  A  man  by  turns  kept  hold  on 
the  cord  fastened  to  his  collar ;  and  a  rough  walk 
enough  he  gave  us  of  it.  He  did  not  go  along  the 
highway,  but  struck  right  through  the  woods,  over 
fields  and  hedges,  and  along  bveways,  till  we 
eamo  to  the  place  appointed  at  Sutton  town-end. 
The  doctor  had  done  his  errand  well.  There  stood 
Mettam  and  a  stout  constable.  It  was  now  dark, 
and  we  proceeded  cautiously,  Mettam  and  his  man 
following  at  some  distance,  myself  and  one  of  my 
men  going  on  with  the  dog,  the  other  man  going 
on  alone  before  :  we  thus  escaped,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, notice.  Luckily  the  streets  were  very  clear 
of  people  ;  and,  favored  by  the  darkness,  we  pro- 
eeeded  through  the  place,  till  the  dog  turned  down 
an  alley  at  the  further  outskirts,  and  stopped  at  a 
particular  door.  Here  his  impatience  was  so  ffreat 
as  to  cause  us  some  trouble ;  but  bj  the  aid  of 
Mettam  and  the  constable  we  forced  him  away  from 
the  place,  and  my  two  men  conveyed  him  home- 
wards as  fast  as  they  could.  As  soon  as  the  dog 
was  off  the  ground,  we  entered  the  house,  and  found 
the  very  fellow  at  work-  in  his  stocking-frame  to 
whom  the  rag  belonged,  and  with  the  very  coat  on 
his  back. 

At  the  first  sight  of  us,  he  turned  deadly  pale ; 
but  when  he  saw  Mettam  take  out  the  rag,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  coat-skirts,  show  where  it  was  torn  from, 
he  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  This  fellow,  to  save 
his  own  neck,  soon  turned  king's  evidence  ;  and, 
by  his  confession,  his  three  companions  were 
quickly  secured.  It  came  out  that  this  very  fellow 
had  gone  down  near  Job's  house  in  the  evening, 
and,  on  Job  coming  out  for  his  nightly  round,  con- 
trived to  be  seen  distantly  by  him,  and  then  made 
off.  Job,  as  they  expected,  gave  chase,  seeing 
only  this  one  fellow,  and  he  without  a  gun,  and 
rashly  pursued  him  into  the  very  wood  in  question, 


where  the  other  three  lay  in  ambush ;  and  the  mo- 
ment he  entered,  knocked  him  down  with  the  butt- 
end  of  their  ffune.  The  next  instant  they 
despatched  his  dog  in  the  same  way,  before  the 
poor  animal,  who  was  at  his  master's  heels,  could 
turn  to  escape.  Thus  no  guns  were  fired,  no  noise 
of  any  kind  made,  and  no  alarm  being  received  by 
any  one,  they  hastily  tore  up  bil^rry  bushes, 
scraped  together  fallen  leaves,  and  throwing  them 
over  the  murdered  man  and  his.  dog,  made  off.  As 
it  happened,  no  one  saw  them — but  God.  What 
was  strange,  when  we  came  to  see  the  place  again, 
poor  Fanny,  when  I  found  her  by  the  wood,  was 
within  five  yards  of  the  body  of  her  murdered  hue- 
band.    It  was  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 

When  the  bailiff  ended  his  story,  we  found  our- 
selves awaking  as  from  a  dream.  The  &ie  was 
out,  the  pipes  were  out,  and  we  withdrew  dismally 
to  bed.  All  night  I  lay  and  dreamt  of  fights,  and 
scuffles,  and  chases  after  bloodhounds  in  darksome 
forests.  I  awoke,  and  what  a  morning  sun  was 
glancing  and  dancing  through  the  curtains!  I 
sprung  to  the  window,  and  what  a  different  scene 
to  the  forest  of  laet  night !  Mv  window  opened 
into  a  charming  garden,  sloping  down  the  hill,  full 
of  flowers,  dews,  and  humming  bees.  I  saw  the 
wide  expanse  of  Sherwood  Forest  looking,  with  its 
heathery  hills,  dark  yet  beautiful.  There  seemed 
to  hang  over  it  the  poetic  spirit  of  a  thousand 
years.  The  sun  beamed  and  glittered  over  fiesh 
woods  and  down  moorland  dales,  endeared  to  me 
bv  all  the  charms  of  early  youth  and  early  friend- 
ships. Below  lay  pond  met  pond,  where  the  trout 
leapt  afler  the  May-fly,  and  scores  of  wild  fowls, 
skimming  aloft,  and  then  alighting,  dashed  the 
crystal  water  up  in  myriad  drops  of  glittering 
silver.  In  the  room  below,  the  jolly  face  of  CideS 
Stirland,  and  the  buxom,  kindly  bailifi^s  wife, 
greeted  us  to  a  true  country  breakraat ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  were  careering,  in  bur  jolly  friend's 
chaise,  through  the  fresh  forest  air  tovrards  Not- 
tinghun. 

ft  will  be  seen  that  Caleb  Stirland  is  one  of  a 
numerous  class  in  this  country  whom  mischievous 
institutions  place  in  a  false  position.  That  which 
places  him  tnus,  is  the  Game  Laws.  Full,  himself, 
of  the  finest  elements  of  true  Engfish  character, 
— good-hearted,  generous,  fond  of  fun,  and  dift- 
posied  to  live  and  let  live ;  hospitable  to  his  friends, 
benevolent  and  tender  to  the  poor— yet  as  the 
bailiff  of  a  great  landed  proprietor,  all  his  views  and 
hopee  in  lite  are  bound  up  with  a  zealous  discharge 
of  his  duties.  From  a  lad  educated — as  far  as  he 
was  educated  in  anything,  for  he  was  originally 
but  a  poor  wood-cutter's  son — in  these  particular 
views  of  things,  he  is  a  zealot  for  the  preservation 
of  landed,  game,  and  other  manorial  rights ;  and 
looks  on  dl  of  the  working  class,  on  this  account, 
with  suspicion.  To  him  they  are  so  many  polecats 
and  weasles  that  want  to  destroy  game :  and  he 
would  rid  himself  of  them  with  as  little  mercy. 
Hence  his  particular  dislike  of  Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
which  consists,  almost  exclusively,  of  the  working 
classes — a  population  which  has  been  much  neg- 
lected, but  which  is  now  doing  much  to  educate 
and  improve  itself.  To  set  such  men  as  Caleb 
Stirland  right  we  must  set  right  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and,  first  and  foremost,  abolish  thb 
Gamb  Laws. 
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LAST     BIBXICAN      CAMPAJtON. — FUTUES 
OPBBATIONS. 

[The  Ibllowliif  Ittter  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  in  Daoember.  Withoot  any  knouledgt^  we 
guest  it  to  be  flnm  Col.  P.  F.  Smith.  The  sabseqnent 
events  have  justified  his  opinions.] 

The  annexed  criticHnM  upon  the  operations  of* 
the  army  in  Mexico  ia  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
who  ia  eyery  inch  a  soldier.  Its  temper  ia  unex- 
ceptionable, and  its  reasoning  is  deserving  of  the 
uiost  serious  consideration.  Whatever  opinions 
may  be  entertained  respecting  the  concTuaions  to 
which  the  writer  has  arrived,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  he  scrutinizes  the  past  with  a  military  eye, 
and  predicts  the  future  with  the  boldness  of  a  mind 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  its  deductiona. 

In  regard  to  the  advance  of  Gen.  Wool  upon 
Chihuahua,  the  views  of  the  writer  are  in  accord- 
ance with  opinions  we  have  time  and  aflain  ex- 
pressed. The  uselessness  or  impracticability  of 
that  expedition  became  apparent  to  Gen.  Wool 
himself,  as  he  abandoned  it  withoot  accomplishing 
anything.  The  consequences  of  this  military  mis- 
take are  discussed  by  our  correspondent.  Whether 
all  the  results  contended  for  would  have  been 
attained,  had  the  disposition  suggested  by  him  been 
made  of  Gen.  Woors  army,  is  in  some  measure  a 
matter  of  speculatton ;  but  he  gives  good  reasons 
for  his  opinions,  whitet  the  failure  of  Gen.  Wool 
to  achieve  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation 
of  that  army  shows  that  its  destination  was  a  mili- 
tarr  eiror. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  opinions  of  our  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  future  begin  to  prevail  in  high 
quarters.  Hia  views  as  to  what  anould  be  done 
are  given  with  the  same  distinctness  as  his  obser- 
vatioaa  upon  what  has  aheady  transpired.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  government  will  not  be  deterred, 
by  a  fear  of  cost,  &m  putting  the  next  campaign 
upon  the  most  ample  basis  in  regard  to  ail  the 
appointments  necessary  to  its  eflfeiency.  What- 
ever is  required  in  this  behalf  will  be  conceded  by 
Confess  and  the  country  with  alacrity.  The 
carping  of  those  who  count  the  cost  only,  in  con- 
sidering military  events,  should  not  thus  be  heeded, 
as  they  would  make  the  same  ado  if  the  war  cost 
fifty  cents  or  fifty  millions.  In  nothing  is  it  s(Y  true 
as  in  military  operations  that  parsimony  is  the 
worst  kind  of  extravagance. 

But  enough  of  inuoduciory.  We  affain  Invite 
attention  to  the  subjoined  letter,  which  deserves 
the  more  consideration  as  it  is  firm  and  candid  in 
tone,  without  a  particle  of  the  complaining  irrita- 
bility  which  too  oflen  imparts  to  writings  upon 
this  subject  the  character  of  fault-finding  strictures 
against  the  government. 

MoNTBRBT,  Mexico,  Dec.  9,  1840. 
In  writing  of  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  I 
beg  that  I  may  not  faie  classed  among  the  "scrib- 
blers from  the  army,"  who  write  only  to  trumpet 
forth  their  own  fame  and  that  of  their  corps — 
doinv  justice  to  none,  injustice  to  many,  and  blind- 
ing the  people  as  to  the  operations  of  the  army. 
Such  lettera  are  read  with  deep  regret,  for  they  are 
disparaging  to  the  reputation  and  good  name  of  the 
American  soldiery.  I  suppose  the  people  are,  and 
indeed  ought  to  be,  satisfied  with  the  achievementa 
of  the  army.  We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal 
under  many  difficulties  aad  trammels,  and  having 
done  ao  much,  we  must  claim  the  privilege  of 
poinltng  oat  those  difikultieB  aad  tmuneb,  of 
r  euae  why  they  alioald  new  haf» 


and  provuig  that  had  thej  not  existed  we  should  be 
much  further  advanced  m  attaining  our  objectr— an 
advantageous  peace. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  war,  is  to  operate 
with  superior  forces,  a  combined  movement  on  a 
decisive  point,  and  no  plan  of  campaign  can  be 
promptly  successful  unless  framed  on  this  principle, 
particularly  where  it  is  the  intention  to  wSi  entirely 
on  the  offensive.  Unfortunately  for  our  govern- 
ment, this  principle  did  not  enter  as  an  element  in 
the  present  plan  of  campaign,  and  all  operationa 
growing  out  of  it  are  necessarily  directly  opposed 
to  it.  Had  we  met  an  enterprising  enemy,  this 
defect  in  the  present  plan  of  campaign  would  have> 
been  rendered  much  more  apparent,  and  its  failure* 
much  more  signal  by  defeat  in  detail.  Suppoeei 
Gen.  Wool,  with  his  force  and  enormona  supply 
of  transportation  and  subsistence,  had  been  conceiH' 
trated  on  Gen.  Taylor,  would  the  latter  have 
marched  on  Monterey  with  only  6000  men,  not 
having  more  than  enough  transportation  to  carry 
subsistence  for  that  number,  and  having  to  leave* 
behind  him  his  battering  train  on  that  account  1 
Gen.  Taylor  had  not  sufiicient  transportation,  with 
a  depot  as  near  as  Cerralvo  in  his  rear,  to  transport 
with  his  army  of  6000  men  a  supply  to  subsist  it 
longer  than  two  days  after  the  24tn  (the  day  of 
the  capitulation,)  andf  had,  during  the  engagement,' 
to  despatch  his  train  back  to  Cerralvo.  Had  thui 
concentration  been  effected,  Gen.  Taylor  woul<^ 
have  had  with  hia  army  before  Monterey  oi\a 
month*s  supplies,  when  he  could  hare  enforced  aa 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  town  and  forces,  or 
followed  on  their  rear  in  retreat,  and  eventually 
have  captured  or  massacred  Ampudia's  entire  army. 

Had  not  the  Chihuahua  expedition  been  planned, 
and  had  the  force  and  supplies  of  that  army  been 
promptly  concentrated  on  Uen.  Taylor,  we  would 
have  been  before  Monterey  eight  weeks  sooner, 
when  it  might  have  been  taken  without  firing  a 
gun.  And  why  was  this  Chihuahua  expedition  a 
portion  of  the  plan  of  campaign  t  Was  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  our  victories  before 
Matamoras,  our  enemy  would  occnpy  and  hold,  as 
strategic  points,  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  covering  the 
stronffest  passes  in  the  Sieira  Madre,  and  having 
San  Luis  Potosi  as  a  base  of  operations  1  San  Luis 
should  then  have  been,  in  the  plan  of  campaign,  the 
objective  point,  and  all  of  our  energies  should  have 
been  ex«rted  on  this  line.  As  it  turns  out,  Gen. 
Kearney  takes  New  Mexico,  without  firing  a  gun, 
Chihuahua  is  taken  by  a  small  detachment  from  hia 
command  without  firing  a  gun,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  Gen.  Wool  arrives  at  Monclova,  and 
reports  his  u-^vance  on  Chihuahua  aa  useless ;  whilst 
our  enemy,  whipped  at  Monterey,  abandons  Saltillo 
and  concentrates  at  San  Luis,  which  he  never  could 
have  done  had  Gen.  Wool's  army  been  promptly 
united  with  Gen.  Taylor's.  Owing  to  this  error  in 
the  plan  of  campaign,  our  enemy  not  only  gained 
time  to  fortify  and  fight  at  Monterey,  but,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  from  it,  he  also  ^ned  time  a^ain 
to  concentrate  at  San  Luis.  With  the  combined 
material  of  the  two  armies,  the  objective  point,  San 
Luis,  might  have  been  gained,  and,  by  a  decisive 
action  with  Ampudia's  forces  alone,  at  that  point,' 
the  campaign  might  have  been  ended,  and  probably 
the  War.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  we  have  labored,  and  but  for  which  our  aimy 
eould  have  done  moch  more  for  the  country.  By 
these  Gen.  Taylor  baa  been  trammeled  in  his  oper- 
ations, and  baa  not  had  an  opportunity  to  display  to 
the  world  what  he  could  have  done,  had  the  plan  of 
oampaign  bean  ftamad  on  nilitaiy  piinoiplflv. 
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Bat  let  ns  look  a  little  further  into  the  difficulties 
growing  oat  of  and  caused  bv  the  present  plan  of 
campaign.  What  is  the  relative  position  of  our 
own  and  the  enemy's  forces  at  this  tiroel  Santa 
Anna  has  beyond  a  doubt  concentrated  at  San  Luis 
37,000  men ;  he  holds  a  central  position  which, 
with  his  force,  cannot  be  approached  irom  this 
direction  even  by  superior  forces,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  water,  which  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
route,  is  held  in  tanks,  and  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  enemy.  He  holds  himself  invincible  at  that 
point,  relying  on  the  strength  of  Vera  Cruz  to  resist 
attack,  which  must  be  taken  before  we  can  approach 
him  by  gaining  his  rear. 

The  number  of  General  Taylor's  army  is  very 
far  overrated,  even  by  the  Union,  which  seems  to 
estiiAate  it  at. the  actual  volunteer  force  sent  into 
the  field,  and  the  regular  force  prescribed  by 
law,  without  any  allowance  for  the  diminution  of 
his  force  from  casualties  and  sickness,  which  has 
hx  exceeded  what  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. Whatever  may  be  thouffht  of  the  strength 
of  our  force  in  Mexico  at  this  date,  I  assert,  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  not  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  effective  men  could  be  brought 
Into  action  to  morrow-morning  out  of  the  whole 
army  in  the  field.  Now,  what  disposition  of  this 
inferior  force  necessarily  results  from  the  plan  of 
the  campaign!  San  Luis  cannot  be  approached 
from  this  (Urection,  and  to  get  at  our  enemy  we 
most  approach  him  on  another  line.  But  the  all- 
important  passes  in  the  Sierra  Madre  must  be  hehl 
to  prevent  our  enem^  from  gaining  our  rear ;  and 
our  forces,  although  mferior  to  the  enemy  in  num- 
bers, are  necessarily  scattered,  whilst  Santa  Anna 
can  operate  en  masse  on  any  point.  Thus  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  operate  on  multiple,  lines, 
on  an  extendea  front,  with  an  inferior  force,  whilst 
our  enemy  holds  a  single  line  of  operations,  and 
an  interior  one. — ^This  inmiense  advantage  to  the 
enemy  results  entirely  from  the  defective  plans  of 
campaign,  and  the  oiuy  remedy  is  to  form  a  new 
one,  by  which  an  increased  force  of  30,000  men 
most  be  concentrated  on  some  decisive  point.  Vera 
Cruz  and  San  Juan  de  UUoa  must  be  taken ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  Mexican  generals  and  soldiers 
begin  to  think  that  their  arms  are  not  invincible, 
and  not  till  then  will  the  Mexican  people  mistrust 
the  powers  of  their  army.  The  fall  or  Vera  Cruz 
and  San  Juan  de  UUoa  may  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  cause  them  to  sue  for  peace,  but  I  confidently 
believe  that  we  will  even  then  have  to  advance  and 
fiffht  the  enemy  at  whatever  point  he  may  select. 
The  Mexicans  have  no  idea  o(^  making  peace— even 
the  private  families  in  this  town  leach  their  children 
to  Iwte  Americans,  and  to  lisp  the  name  Santa 
Anna  as  the  saviour  of  their  country,  who  is  to 
whip  the  Americans  wherever  he  meets  them.  It  is 
d»surd  to  think  of  peace  unless  our  government  will 
take  prompt  and  eflicient  measures  to  strike  some 
decisive  blow.  Our  force  must  be  increased,  the 
necessary  subordination  of  military  operations  to  the 


measure  of  supplies  must  be  better  eoosidered,  Mad 


plans  of  campaign  must  be  in  strict  acooidaoM 
h  military  science.*   Then  will  our  general  in  ths 
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field  show  to  the  world  that  he  is  not  the 
win  a  battle  and  looe  its  advantages. 

Tonrs  truly, 


THE  PAST. 

BT  THI  UT.  HKNRT  TBOMPSOK,  M.A.  CAVTAB. 

"  Der  AufeabUek  lit  EvMuit." 
The  [present]  moment  m  etamltjr. 


Sat  not, ''  It  is  gone  by  !" 
The  past  alone  is  present :  joy  and  grief. 

Each  in  its  being  brief. 
Live,  like  the  soul  they  fill,  immortal  when  they  die. 

Emotions  of  the  child. 
Loves,  joys,  illusions,  yearnings,  from  the  well 

Of  fiuthfttl  memory  swell. 
In  ceaseless  fresheninff  flow  through  manhood's 
burning  wud. 

Words,  e'en  in  utterance  past. 
Live  through  aU  life,  to  torture  or  beodm — 

Breathe  o*er  our  woes  in  balm. 
Or  scorch  our  searee-bom  joys  with  desolatmg  Uast. 

Small  deeds  of  patient  love, 
And  momentary,  wrought  by  hands  long  cold 

And  mingled  with  the  mould, 
live  through  dark  deadening  years  and  softening 
influence  prove. 

Grim  forms  of  Wrong  and  Pain 
Are  no  mere  shadows ;  in  their  rigid  grasp 

Our  struggling  spirits  |rasp. 
And  battle  to  be  free ;  but  stnve  and  gasp  in  vain. 

Say  not,  *'  'T  will  soon  go  by !" 
No  present  cloud  can  pass :  but  thou  hast  power 

To  light  each  clouded  hour 
From  founts  exhaustiess  still  when  stars  and  sob 
shall  die. 

For  vigil,  alms,  and  prayer. 
Vice  and  inaction — thoughts  of  inmost  breast. 

Or  holy,  or  unblest — 
Are  past  but  to  Heaven's  page,  and  must  confront 
thee  there. 

Seas  of  repentant  tears 
Obliterate  no  accusing  syllable ; 

All  power  in  earth  and  hell 
Vainly  would  cloud  one  gem  the  crown  that  waitb 
thee  bean. 

One  only  living  flood, 
Paschal  and  Pentecostal,  can  ootblot 

Transgression's  dragon  snot ; 
The  Spirit,  and  the  water,  and  tiie  blood. 


Haste !  hold  the  present  fast. 
Ere  it  become  immortal !  write  it  thine 

In  love  and  deeds  divine ! 
So  bind  thy  future  bliss  firm  in  the  changeless  past 
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EUROPEAN  AND  A8UTIC   P0UTIC8. 

ImxXiAND  exhibits  an  aooeasioii  of  the  anomalous 
symptoms  which  have  been  noted  of  late.  The 
miming  of  the  people  goes  on  so  ftst  that  the  gun> 
trade  is  the  briskest  m  the  island.  The  people, 
who  declare  that  they  aie  stanrinff,  have  food  to 
bay  gons  withal.  Not  only  so,  but  they  hate 
money  to  spend  in  powder  and  shot  for  wantonly 
firing  about  the  country,  even  in  roUeys. 

Some  curious  facts  come  out  with  respect  to 
wages.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  great  outcry 
was  rused  because  the  wages  on  public  works  were 
<mly  lOd.  a  day ;  and  they  have  been  raised.  Now 
the  annual  expenditure  of  an  Irish  laborer,  including 
his  {potatoes,  (rent  for  conacre,)  used  to  be  about  five 
or  six  pounds  a  year — less  than  half-a-crown  a 
week ;  with  lOd.  a  day,  there  was  5d.  a  day  thrown 
in  to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  potatoes 
grown  on  the  conacre  and  maize  meal  bougnt  at  the 
&op.  But  the  rate  has  been  raised.  We  see  one 
writer  says  that  formerly  the  &rmers  paid  "  4d.  a 
day  and  potatoes ;"  the  same  laborers  now  receive 
Is.  3d.  a  day — ^that  is  lid.  in  lieu  of  the  potatoes. 
Are  they  worse  off  in  this  time  of  "  famine,"  or 
betterl 

While  the  poorer  classes  are  thus  trading  on  the 
"  &mine,"  "  there  is  an  insane  cry  for  more 
work  ;'*  and  the  landlords  are  saddling  themselves 
wiUi  unmeasured  liabilities,  to  come  upon  the  Eng- 
lish treasury  by  and  by  with  the  plea  of  inabili^ 
to  pay.    "  Vogue  la  galdre !" 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  buav  over  the  repeal  accounts, 
and  a  certain  balance  aue  to  him.  The  accumu- 
lated rent  of  years,  it  seems,  falls  short  of  the  ex- 
penditure. Ireland  has  paid  some  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  repeal  is  where  it  was.  The 
chief  repealer  speaks  as  if  he  were  cast  down ;  just 
now  the  prospects  of  the  agitation,  he  says,  are  bad 
because  of  the  '*  famine."  This  is  odd  ;  for  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  are  receiving  at  pres- 
ent more  cash  than  ever  they  had  in  their  lives. 
But,  somehow,  there  is  confessedly  a  hitch  in  re- 
peal. There  is  no  promise  of  greater  vitality  in  the 
Young  Ireland  movement,  which  has  dwindled  into 
a  business  of  letter-writing  in  the  Nation  newspa- 
per; Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  vouchsafing  a  series  of 
didactic  epistles  about  future  measures. 

The  urgent  business  for  all  influential  men  in 
Ireland  is,  to  ^ide  the  people  auietly  and  discreetly 
through  the  difiiculties  of  the  dearth  and  the  temp- 
tations to  abuse  presented  by  the  immense  eleemos- 
ynary subsidies  from  England ;  but  the  leading 
patriots  are  busy  about  their  own  objects  of  coUectr 
in^  pence  or  making  displays  of  letter-writing. 
Even  the  volleys  of  musketiy  will  not  arouse  them 
to  go  and  mingle  with  the  peasantry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guiding  them  rationally. — Spectator y  6  Dec, 

Kl\  ttouGH  a  little  more  has  been  announced  re- 
spectin^  the  diplomatic  proceedings  on  the  subject 
of  Oiaoow,  it  does  not  materially  alter  the  position 
of  any  party.  Lord  Palmerston  has  sent  off  his 
separate  protest,  and  he  seems  to  have  done  so 
without  aUowing  any  delay  for  further  consultation 
with  IVanoe.    He  is  resolved  to  show  that  he  ab- 
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solutely  sets  France  aside.  According  to  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  leading  French  journal,  his  de- 
spatch is  cold  ilnd  unimpressive,  it  speaks  of  the 
annexation  as  of  a  project  not  yet  executed ;  doubt- 
less because  the  latest  formal  communication  re- 
ceived b^  the  Enfflish  foreign  secretary  spoke  of  it 
as  a  project,  and  he  diplomatically  ignored  the  fact 
known  to  everjr  newspaper-reader  in  Europe.  He 
has  fulfilled  his  set  task  with  a  manifest  mtention 
of  saving  appearances  and  doing  no  more.  This  is 
not  calculated  to  make  the  three  despoilers  pause, 
but  to  make  them  go  on ;  not  to  make  them  doubt, 
but  to  reassure  them. 

It  is  asserted  with  increasing  emphasis,  that  King 
Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  were  cognizant  of 
the  intention  to  annex  Cracow,  and  that  Uieir  pres- 
ent indignation  is  affected.  There  is  not  only  no 
proof  of  this  charge,  but  the  accusation  is  not  yet 
made  in  a  tangible  ^shape.  It  is  not  stated  that 
France  abetted  the  Three  Powers  in  annexing  Crar 
crow  without  reference  to  the  other  parties  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  a  suppression  of  the 
so-called  "  independent"  state  by  the  formal  act  of 
all  the  contracting  parties,  might  have  still  been  a. 
wrong,  if  based  upon  wrong  pmiciples,  but  it  would 
have  been  something  totally  dififerent  from  this. 
Whatever  the  secret  motives  of  French  statesmen,, 
so  far  as  their  overt  acts  are  concerned  they  havo 
acted  on  public  and  European  grounds. 

It  was  once  thought  that  M.  Goizot*s  podtion  in 
the  ministry  had  been  seriously  shaken  by  the  re- 
cent  diplomatic  differences ;  but  a  respectable  jour- 
nal of  Paris  says  that  now  he  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  ever.  If  so,  he  owes  it  to  Uie  low 
repute  of  rival  statesmen. 

On  the  whole,  we  say,  the  disclosures  of  the* 
week  do  not  alter  the  merits  of  the  case ;  its  public* 
necessities  remain  where  they  were ;  the  obvious, 
path  of  true  policy  remains  unaltered ;  the  course- 
adopted  in  the  fantastical  spleen  or  self-seeking  of 
English  diplomatists  is  as  manifestly  absurd  as  ever.. 
— Spectator^  5  Dec, 

Ttlr  warlike  agitation  in  the  Punjaub  has  for  the 
time  subsided ;  the  display  of  force  having  brought 
the  Sheik  Imam-ed-deen  to  his  senses.  But  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  is  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  the  absurdity  which  characterizes  tho 
whole  system  of  "independent"  native  states. 
We  have  left  a  Sikh  ruler  over  the  country,  from 
a  vague  mixture  of  conscience  and  cunning,  which 
makes  us  think  it  expedient  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
government  by  natives ;  but  the  Sikh  is  as  much  an 
alien  to  the  Mussulman  population  of  Cashmere  as; 
we  are.  So  that  the  effect  is  this :  we  have  not. 
given  to  the  people  of  Cashmere  a  native  govern- 
ment; the  actual  enforcement  of  order  and  alle- 
giance at  last  falls  upon  us,  to  whom  alone  it  is 
essential,  and  who  alone  possess  the  power  of  en- 
forcement ;  but  we  interpose  between  ourselves  and 
the  people  whom  we  have  to  rule,  a  barbarian  horde 
of  irregular  predatory  soldiers  as  the  medium  of 
government.  That  which  we  choose  to  employ  as 
our  tool  is  an  obstruction  or  a  clog.  Had  we  at 
once  established  British  dominion  in  Cashmere,  wo 
should,  it  is  evident,  have  done  no  more  violence  tOi 
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the  MasBohnan  feeling  than  in  setting  ap  the  hereti- 
cal Sikhs;  and  we  should  have  oflfered  the  less 
temptation  to  contnmacy  in  proportion  to  our  own 
greater  power. 

We  brieve  that  the  case  of  everv  protected  nar 
tive  state  is  similar.  Not  that  there  is  always 
the  religious  schism ;  hut  India  has  in  all  parts  a 
population  so  heterogeneous— pure  Hinduism  is  in 
Itself  so  heterogeneous — ^that  the  ruler  is  regarded 
by  the  ruled  as  alien  and  hostile ;  and  so  in  estrange- 
ment of  feeling  and  selfish  tjrranny  of  purpose  he 
commonly  is.  At  the  same  time,  as  vicar  for  the 
British  government,  he  is  weak  and  inefficient.  Our 
own  direct  rule  could  scarcely  be  viewed  with  more 
jealousy,  while  it  would  be  more  efficient  and  more 
beneficent.  Every  event  of  this  kind  seems  to  illus- 
trate that  true  policy  which  our  officials  hesitate  to 
carry  out.  Wherever  we  interfere  at  all,  we  should 
abolish  natire  governments ;  while,  by  the  encour- 
agement of  education,  of  European  ideas,  and  the 
distribution  of  European  honors  and  official  duties, 
we  should  Anglicize  the  natives,  and  naturalize 
them  as  individual  instruments  of  direct  British 
rule. — Spectator,  5  Dec. 

The  intelligence  from  the  United  States  indicates 
a  revulsion  of  affiurs.  In  Mexico,  the  invasion 
makes  no  progress ;  and  in  the  Union  men  are  be- 
ginning seriously  to  question  the  expediency  of  the 
wholo  war.  Mr.  Webster  declares  it  illegal,  un- 
constitutional, impolitic,  and  expensive.  Citizens 
feel  that  it  is  expensive ;  and  they  seem  suddenly 
•disposed  to  resent  the  undoubted  stretch  of  power 
which  made  Mr.  Polk  dash  into  the  war  without 
authority  from  Congress.  He  shows  signs  of  &1- 
.teriog ;  he  talks  of  referring  the  matter  to  Congress, 
;a8  if  he  dreaded  the  unshared  responsibility.  Had 
:all  Mexico  been  seized  and  annexed  by  a  coup-de- 
iroain,  he  would  have  had  no  fears  about  responsi- 
.bility ;  but  he  has  only  a  poor  show  of  victories  to 
boast  as  the  fruit  of  his  indiscretion,  which  there- 
•fore  turns  out  to  be  not  venial.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whigs  are  making  irresistible  advances  towards 
a  decid^  majority  in  Congress ;  so  that  the  peni- 
tent Polk  is  likely  enough  to  incur  austere  penance. 

One  very  ingenious  conjecture  has  gained  cur^ 
rency.  It  has  already  been  suspected  that  there 
.  was  an  understanding  between  Santa  Anna  and  the 
government  at  Washington ;  and  the  'cute  politi- 
•cians  now  guess,  that  what  the  two  chiefs  have 
agreed  upon  is,  to  close  the  war,  bringing  it  by 
simultaneous  but  apparently  independent  courses  to 
a  peaceful  termination.  t 

The  elections  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  com- 
plicated with  the  very  curious  American  question  of 
rent.  Many  landholders  pay  a  chief-rent  to  fami- 
lies who  have  possessed  the  fee-simple  from  early 
times ;  the  American  spirit  revolts  against  that  feu- 
dal tenure,  is  jealous  of  such  anti-republican  land- 
lordism, and  seeks  to  deprive  the  owners  of  the 
property,  whether  they  will  or  not.  It  is  a  version 
of  Irish  agitation  against  absenteeism  or  for  "  fixity 
of  tenure,"  on  a  Yankee  scale.  The  anti-rent 
party  in  the  *'  empire  state*'  is  sufficiently  numei^ 
ous  and  influential  to  have  held  the  balance  and 
•elected  its  own  nominees.  It  has  appointed  as  gov- 
pernor  a  gentleman  who  defended  the  rioters  that 
killed  a  sheriff  engaged  to  enforce  payment  of  rent. 
Decidedly,  our  Transatlantic  brethren  seem  to  have 
retrograded  since  the  days  of  the  sagacious  Jeffer- 
iM)n,  and  of  that  scrupulous  Washington  who  re- 
membered and  paid  a  debt  of  one  cent  for  crossing 
A  ferny. — Spectator,  6  Dec. 
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PoLAND.^It  would  appear,  by  priTate  letters 
from  Vieona,  that  the  incorporation  of  Craoow 
with  Austria  did  not  take  place  without  a  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
Aulio  cabinet.  Count  Kollownth,  finding  himself 
in  a  minority  on  that  important  question,  had  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  with  the  firm  determination 
to  retire  from  public  life.  That  resolution  had  pro- 
duced the  greatest  sensation  at  Vienna. — ^ect. 


Thi  Thnes  learns,  '*  from  an  authentic  sonieey 
that  very  many  of  the  German  governments  ate 
seriously  alarmed  lest  the  Three  rowers,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  will,  shall  abrogate  or  set  at 
nonght  all  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  hy 
which  those  governments  were  created,  or  under 
which  their  tenure  was  assured.*' — Spect. 


The  position  taken  up  by  France  towards  the 
Three  Powers  is  thus  indicated— 

'*  The  French  cabinet,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, is  still  only  at  the  preliminaries  in  the  affiur 
of  Cracow.  It  is  desirous  of  making  a  demonstia- 
tion  which  shall  amount  to  an  acte;  and  everything 
leads  us  to  believe  that  M.  Guizot  is  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be 
made.  This  will  be  a  real  event,  and  it  will  not 
be  long  delayed.    •    •    • 

<'  The  treaty  of  Vienna  being  violated,  gives  us 
full  liberty  of  action  for  the  modifications  which  the 
future  may  claim  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
balance  or  power  in  Europe.  At  this  moment  a 
simple  protest  will  suffice  for  the  reservation  of  this 
Uberty.  We  have  only  to  notify  to  the  powers, 
that  we  take  note  [que  nous  prenons  acte]  of  their 
proceeding,  and  that  we  wait." — Spect. 


Louis  Philippk*8  Demand  of  a  Comgress.— 
The  King  of  the  French  experiences,  we  under- 
stand, very  serious  alarm  at  the  state  of  things 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  recent  events. 
He  asserts  that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  these  results, 
as  he  fully  acquainted  England  long  since  with  his 
psirticular  aims,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
without  giving  rise  to  quarrel  or  ofi^nce  he  was  led 
to  hope.  Whether  he  was  to  blame  or  not,  he 
represents  that  such  considerations  ought  to  be  set 
aside  ;  and  Europe  must  take  council  in  common, 
and  come  to  an  agreement,  if  they  would  avoid  at 
no  distant  time  the  certainty  of  war.  For  this  pur- 
pose Louis  Philippe  demands  a  congress. 

The  King  of  tho  French,  in  urging  this,  leaves 
aside  all  considerations  of  the  past,  but  confines  his 
fears  and  councils  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
'^  England,"  he  says,  **  holds  over  my  head  the 
menace  of  eventual  war.  It  refuses  to  recognize 
the  Montpensier  marriage ;  it  avoids  making  any 
hostile  declaration  at  present,  but  declares  that 
when  the  time  comes,  it  reserves  the  full  right  to 
oppose  that  succession  by  arms  and  by  leagues. 
Under  this  threat,"  asserts  the  King  of  the  Freneh, 
**  I  cannot  rest  passive  or  die  easy.  I  must  conjure 
this  future  storm  in  some  possible  way,  and  renun- 
ciation is  not  possible  ;^-or  I  must  arm  and  make 
preparations  and  alliances  to  meet  it.  If  I  do  so,  I 
must  set  Europe  topsyturvy.  Don't  drive  me  to 
such  extremities,  but  let  me  have  a  congress. 

**  But,  it  is  not  England  alone  that  I  am  afraid 
of,"  continues  his  majesty  ;  'Uhe  Eastern  powers 
have  roused  against  me  a  foe  more  formidable  still, 
and  one  more  difficult  to  be  dealt  with.  They  have 
aroused  the  old  imperial  spirit  of  the  French  people 
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TluB  Bpnk  has  been  stined  of  kte  yean  in  a  very 
Boiay  way,  but  k  a  direetioa  whkh  oflbied  no  dan- 
ger. Eoffland  was  the  aim  of  its  hostility,  bat 
nom  EngYaad  we  had  nothing  to  snateh.  Against 
them  was  no  blow  to  be  stricken,  e!nsept  at  sea, 
and  at  such  iearfal  odds  that  Mople  raved  without 
ever  intending  such  a  thing.  But  now  the  Eastern 
powers  have  roused  the  same  spirit,  and  directed  it 
not  towards  the  ocean,  in  which  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  quenched,  but  against  the  land,  and  the  military 
powers.  So  powerful,  so  universal,  so  irresistible 
is  this  spirit,  that  even  my  old,  quiet,  easy-paoed 
minister,  M.  Guizot,  whom  I  have  trained  and  bro- 
ken in  for  years  to  my  political  amble— even  he 
breaks  forth,  and  demands  to  march  to  the  Rhine. 
I  can,  no  doubt,  rein  in  this  zeal,  and  defeat  this 
frenzy  for  war,  as  I  have  defeated  preceding  ones. 
The  war-and-conquest  party  or  power  feel  that  I 
am  old,  and  that  there  is  little  use  in  opposing  or 
seeking  to  turn  me  from  the  ways  of  peace.  But 
when  I  am  no  more,  then  they  count  upon  having 
their  fling,  then  they  count  on  running  a-muck 
against  Europe,  and  forcing  the  yuung  king  or 
regent  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  current. 
Lurd  P^merston  has  set  them  the  example  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued.  Under  his  advice,  England, 
o^nded  by  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta,  waives  the 
project  of  resenting  it  immediately,  but  says  it  will 
bide  its  time,  and  only  make  war  and  resistance  by 
and  by,  when  the  hour  of  succession  comes.  This 
pk&n  of  not  declaring  war,  but  of  keeping  it  suspen- 
ded over  the  head  of  a  foe,  has  been  Adopted  by  the 
French  liberals.  They  propose,  not  to  resent 
immediately  the  absorption  of  Cracow,  but  to  de- 
clare that  this  act  has  destroyed  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  which  they  will  respect  only  so  long  as  it 
suits  them.  They  will  respect  it  as  long  as  I, 
Louis  Philippe,  am  alive :  but  the  moment  the 
breath  is  out  of  me,  then  they  are  to  cry,  *  Hey  for 
the  Rhine  r" 

We  believe  that  this  represenUtion  of  the  state 
of  his  ease,  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  what  awaits 
b^urope,  is  materially  correct.  That  he  is  not  in 
the  least  to  be  pitied  for  thcT consequent  insecurity 
accruing  to  his  dynasty,  most  persons  will  agree. 
But  whether  Europe  and  England  might  not  be 
right  to  come  to  terms,  and  take  council  with  him, 
is  another  consideration. — Examiner ^  5  Dec, 

A  MANIFESTO  fVom  "  the  democracy  of  France  to 
the  democracy  of  Europe,"  signed  by  Lamenais, 
Ledru  RoUin,  and  other  leaders  of  the  republican 
^rty,  has  appeared  in  the  National  and  La  Aiforme. 
The  style  and  tendency  of  the  document  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  concluding  paragraph.  Address- 
ing first  the  monaichs  and  then  the  democrats,  they 
say:— 

*'  The  right  of  force  is  the  only  one  that  you 
acknowledge.  Let  force,  then,  decide  between  you 
and  OS.  In  the  mad  pride  of  your  material  power, 
which  we  fear  not,  because  we  trust  in  another 
power — ^in  the  power  of  true  right  and  of  duty — ^you 
declare  war  on  all  nations,  on  society  itself,  which, 
exists  only  in  virtue  of  duty  and  of  right.  Be  it  so ! 
we  accept  this  war.  War  on  conditions  which 
make  it  holy  is  victory  for  us.  Were  it  otherwise, 
God  would  not  be  God !  Doubtless  there  will  be 
martyrs,  but  be  well  assured  that  after  the  struggle 
yoo  will  present  yourselves  not  proudly  surrounded 
by  your  bloody  assistants,  but  before  the  solemn 
tnbonal  of  social  justioe,  as  upright  as  it  is  inexor- 
able. There  will  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
ud  thflie  also  will  be  the  pun  joy  which  the 
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•nee  of  a  happy  Ihtnn  will  excite  in  the  heart  of 
nations.  Democrats  of  all  countries,  brothers  unit- 
ing the  same  faith  with  the  same  hope,  hencefor- 
ward adopt  unity  of  action,  which  wul  neither  be 
superseded  nor  relaxed.  Elevate  in  the  midst  of 
subjugated  Europe  the  standard  of  its  emancipation ! 
Let  the  nations  start  up  at  the  signal,  and  by  one 
unanimous  effort  shake  off  the  chains  with  which 
the^  are  loaded.  The  hour  is  come  for  each  to  ful- 
fil Its  duty.  To-day  the  combat — to-morrow  the 
triumph :  up,  then,  all!" 

The  goxernmeot  journal  treats  this  production 
with  a  modified  censure  :^ 

"  Whilst  we  blame  the  authors  of  the  manifesto 
of  the  French  democracy,  we  cannot  but  carry  our 
blame  higher.  We  have,  after  all,  but  words  and 
intentions  to  object  to  in  this  revolutionary  work ; 
the  destruction  of  Cracow  by  the  northern  powers 
is  an  act,  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  is  a 
fact.  Absolute  sovereigns,  you  complain  of  fac- 
tions !  We  abhor  them  as  much  as  you  do.  We 
are  the  first  to  be  exposed  to  their  fury.  We  are 
not  ignorant  that  they  are  watching  for  a  fevorable 
opportunity  to  pounce  on  societies  and  devour  them. 
Begin  then,  by  having  right  on  your  side  against 
faction,  lest  they  one  day  have  strength  on  their 
side  against  vou.  Do  not  set  them  the  example  of 
a  vio^tion  of  rights.  Do  not  by  your  acts  warrant 
them  in  their  d^amations  against  kings." 

Meantime  the  ''  democrats"  announce  an  inten- 
tion of  circulating  500,000  copies  of  the  manifesto 
in  all  the  languages  of  Europe. — Brit* 


*'  Rowland  Hill  is  installed  in  a  permanent 
position  at  the  post-office.  A  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, however,  which  appeared  in  a  provincial  paper, 
IS  incorrect.  Colonel  Maberly  remains  as  secretsr 
ry  to  the  Departtnent  of  the  post-office ;  and  a  new 
place  is  created  for  Mr.  Hill,  who,  without  solicitar 
tion,  is  appointed  secretary  to  the  postmaster'^- 
eral,  with  a  salary  of  JC  1,200  a  year.  What  is  to 
be  the  precise  line  of  distinction  between  the  duties 
of  the  two  offices  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  do  know 
the  most  important  object  of  the  appointment — 
government  means  to  afford  Mr.  Hill  the  power  of 
carrying  out  his  plans  of  post-office  improvement  in 
their  integrity." — <SJpec/. 

A  VERY  long  order  has  recently  been  given  by  the 
York  and  Newcastle  Railway  Cfompany — for  tnree 
milesW  trucks !  The  number  now  in  use  is  almost 
countless;  yet  so  immense  is  the  traffic  on  this 
great  trunk  line  of  railroad,  that  the  directors  are 
under  the  necessity  of  ordering  additional  trucks, 
not  by  the  score,  but  by  the  mile. — Spect, 

The  following  announcement  has  appeared 
among  the  marriages  in  the  papers  this  week — ''On 
the  2d  of  August  last,  at  tlie  British  Embassy, 
Paris,  by  the  late  Bisliop  Luscombe,  Dr.  Laidner, 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Spicer,  late  of 
the  Twelfth  lancers ;  the  marriage  having  been  pre- 
viously solemnised  in  the  United  States." — Sped. 

We  hear  the  information  for  poaching  against 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has  been  defeated  on 
a  technical  point  of  law.  The  statute,  not  looking 
to  a  violation  of  its  provisions  by  females,  only  in- 
troduces the  masculine  gender,  "he;"  and  there- 
fore "  she,"  the  duchesa,  escapes  its  operation.— 
Globe. 

Several  sermons  have  recently  been  preached 
in  the  town-hall  of  Kelso  by  a  boy  only  ten  years 
of  age. 
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The  Norwegian  papen  contain  a  series  of  stste- 
ments  touching  the  appeaxance  of  the  "searser- 
pent"  in  the  larger  fiords.  The  monster  has  been 
seen  quite  close,  in  different  places  and  at  sereral 
different  times,  by  about  sixteen  persons,  principal- 
ly  fishermen ;  but  among  the  number  who  have 
roimaUy  testified  to  the  phenomenon  are  an  arch- 
deacon, a  candidate  in  theology,  a  surgeon,  a  mer- 
chant, and  a  bookseller.  The  accounts  agree  in 
Eesenting  the  creature  as  dark  in  color,  about 
feet  long,  and  of  the  circumference  of  a  man's 
/.  It  is  described  as  showing  itself  only  in 
calm  weather,  and  as  then  swimming  with  its  head 
elevated,  in  yertical  undulations  of  its  body,  like  a 
leech. — Sped, 

There  has  been  a  new  waterfall  discovered  in  the 
river  ^t.  Louis.  This  cataract  falls  into  the  west^ 
em  part  of  Lake  Superior,  which  has  never  yet 
been  described  by  the  geographer.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  this  new  wonder  is  second  only  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara.  The  volume  of  water  is  immense, 
and  the  height  of  the  &11  is  fifty  feet.— -I.^  Remie 
Ckmadienne. 

Model  Lodoino-Hovses. — One  of  these,  in  New- 
ton street,  Holbom,  has  been  opened  for  Uie  recep- 
tion <^  women.  The  inmates  are  principally  ser- 
vants out  of  place,  persons  who  obtain  a  liveUhood 
by  needlework  and  artificial  flower-making,  clear 
starchers,  and  workers  in  fancy-paper,  &c.  The 
accommodation  is  fax  superior  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  greatest  order  prevails  throughout 
the  establishment.  Each  lodger  is  provided  with  a 
separate  bed.  On  the  basement  there  is  a  kitchen, 
with  every  requisite  for  cooldng,  a  "^ood  fire,  and 
two  boilers,  with  water  boiling  every  morning  by 
seven  o'clock.  Round  the  kitdien  are  smaU  cup- 
boards, with  different  locks ;  one  of  these  is  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  each  lodger.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  a  work-room,  for  persons  at  needle-work ; 
there  is  also  a  washing-room,  with  every  conven- 
ience. The  charge  is  Is.  6d.  a  week.  As  this 
system  has  been  found  to  work  well,  the  promoters 
intend  to  construct  similar  establishments  in  all 
neighborhoods  where  the  industrious  portion  of  the 
poor  reside. — Examiner, 

Submarine  Telegraph. — The  submarine  tele- 
graph was  laid  across  Portsmouth  harbor,  from  the' 
watering  island  in  the  dockyard  to  the  steps  at  the 
Royal  Clarence  yard.  The  former  experiments 
were  repeated,  and  they  fully  confirmed  the  fact 
that  one  wire,  as  prepared  hj  Messrs.  West  and 
Taylor,  \a  sufficient  for  electric  tele^ph  purposes 
under  water.  Several  of  the  principal  officers  of 
the  dockyard,  including  the  heads  of  the  engineering 
department,  were  present  during  the  trials,  which 
proved  most  satisfactory. — Exam. 

The  Law  of  Marriage. — We  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Aspinall,  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  and 
member  of  the  Northern  circuit,  has  arrived  in 
Manchester,  at  theClarepce  hotel.  Spring  Grardens, 
with  a  commission  to  institute  inquires  into  the  ef- 
fects of  the  present  law  with  relation  to  the  mar- 
riage of  widowers  with  the  sisters  or  more  remote 
female  relatives  of  their  deceased  wives,  and  espe- 
cially to  obtain  information  as  to  the  number  of 
such  marriages  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
statue  of  1835,  which  is  supposed  to  have  prohibit^ 
ed  them.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  number  of 
such  maiTiages  in  Blanchester  is  very  great.  Lord 
Whamclifife,  in  the  year  1641,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  stated  them  to  be  upwards  of  600.    The 


subiect  is  doubtless  a  most  important  one,  and  we 
understand  an  application  will  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  ensumg  session  to  legalize  such  mar- 
riages ;  it  will,  thnefore,  be  most  usefiil  to  parties 
on  either  side  of  the  question  to  be  in  possession  of 
as  much  information  as  possible  upon  it. — Manches- 
ter Courier, 

MooRE  THE  Poet. — ^A  soiree  in  aid  of  the  f\mds 
of  the  Literary  Institution  at  Chippenham  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening.  There  was  a  very  numerous 
attendance.  The  committee  had  invited  T.  Moore, 
Esq.,  who  lives  near  Chippenham,  and  received  an 
answer  from  him  accepting  the  invitation ;  he  was 
prevented,  however,  from  attending,  by  unexpected 
circumstances.  His  acceptance  of  the  invitation  is 
a  refutation  of  the  report  current  a  short  time  since, 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  poet. — Exam, 

Important  Decision  with  Regard  to  Monastic 
Institutions  in  Ireland. — In  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery  this  week,  the  very  important  case  was 
decided  relative  to  the  disposal  of  tlie  property  of 
the  late  Alexander  M'Carthy,  for  the  details  of 
which  we  regret  our  limits  do  not  enable  us  to  make 
room.  The  question  under  discussion  was,  whether 
two  of  his  daughters,  who  became  nuns  in  the  Uisu- 
line  oonvent  at  Blackrock,  near  Cork,  were  entitled 
to  a  distributive  share  in  the  assets  of  their  father, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  taken  religious  vows. 
These  assets  they  had  transferred  by  deeds  to  other 
parties,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent  in 
which  they  resided,  and  of  which  those  parties  were 
the  supenoresses.  The  claim  made  on  the  prop- 
erty of^Mr.  A.  M'Carthy  was  opposed  by  his  sons, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  deeds  had  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  coercion,  and  the  undue  influ- 
ence of' religious  fears,  and  that  the  ladies  had 
yielded  a  roost  reluctant  consent  to  the  execution 
of  them.  The  Judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  was, 
that  those  ladies  were  not  free  agents  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deeds  of  assignments ;  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bill  filed  by  the  plaintiffs  $h<mld 
be  dismissed  with  costs, — Examiner, 

Arctic  Expedition. — ^The  Truelove,  Captain 
Parker,  the  last  ofthe  whalers  from  Davis*  Straits, 
arrived  at  this  port  on  Monday  night  the  23rd  instant, 
with  two  fish,  about  twenty  tons  of  oil,  and  reports 
that  no  intelligence  whatever  had  been  heard,  dur- 
ing the  season,  of  the  Terror,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Franklin,  and  the  Erebus,  in  the  command  of 
Captain  Crozier,  the  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Admi- 
ralty in  the  spring  of  1845  to  seek  a  north-west  pa»- 
sage.  They  were  supposed  to  be  up  Lancaster 
Sound,  but  on  account  of  the  great  body  of  ice  to 
the  north,  none  of  the  whalers  had  this  year  pene- 
trated in  search  of  them. — *^  HuU  paper," 

Stoppage  of  the  Flores  Expedition.— Crowds 
were  attracted  on  Saturday  to  Blackwall,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Glenelg,  the  flag-ship  of  General 
Flores,  having  on  boaid  his  staff  of  commissioned 
oflScers  for  hu  intended  invasion  of  the  Equador, 
which,  with  two  war-steamers,  was  seized  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  principal  officer  of  the  customs,  by 
order  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  under  tlie  equip- 
ment and  enlistment  act,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  hostilities  against  a 
foreign  power.  Many  hundreds  of  persons  joined 
this  remarimble  expedition,  under  the  belief  that  it 
was  to  emigrate  to  a  new  English  colony,  but  the 
objects  of  tbo  feigned  emigration  having  been  ex- 
posed, the  parties  most  interested  addressed  a  letter 
to  Loid  PahneiBton,  pointing  the  attention  of  ths 
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goTcmnent  to  the  pioyreM  of  the  enlistment  which 
was  goin^  on.  In  oonaeqaence  of  this  conununicsr 
turn,  the  principals  were  watched,  and  the  allegations 
of  the  puties  who  sent  the  letter  to  the  foreign  seo- 
zetarj  were  sustained.  The  result  was,  the  seizure 
of  the  vessels  in  question.  The  ilag-'ship  of  Gene- 
ral Florss  was  towed  up  by  two  steam  tugs,  and 
is  moored  at  the  buoys  off  Blackwall  pier.  The 
steamers  are  lyinff  in  the  East  India  doek,  all  under 
the  nuveiUance  of  Mr.  Forsyth  and  his  staff  of  cus- 
tom-iumsB  officers.  There  are  on  board  the  flag- 
ship about  950  emigrants,  or  enlisted  soldiers,  most 
of  whom  hare  been  most  severely  ill-treated  and 
impriaoiied  in  the  Tevel.  Amongst  the  commis- 
moed  officers  on*  board  were  Sir  James  Hay,  Sir 
6.  Olerey,  Captain  Harvey  Tucket,  (hite  of  the 
13th  Hussan,)  Colonel  Wriffht,  Captain  Beggs, 
Captain  Sley,  Mt.  M'Lean,  (Major,)  and  Captain 
Hay.  Now  that  the  vessels  have  been  effectually 
secured,  there  is  no  doubt  the  next  course  of  the 
^vemment  will  be  to  instruct  the  principal  oflloer 
m  the  customs,  Mr.  Forsyth,  to  proceed  against  all 
the  principals  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

AcooBDOfo  to  the  Oamor  Publico,  Greneral 
Flores'  Equador  expedition  has  been  making  an 
ominous  dUui,  even  in  Spain,  both  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Durango  and  Orduna  depots  having 
mutinied  and  disperMd  on  their  maibh  to  Santan- 


Trk  Bey  of  Tunis,  it  appears,  has  caused 
another  diplomatic  difficulty.  The  QmstihUionnel 
says:— 

''  M.  Guizot  has  hardly  had  time  to  send  out  all 
his  invitations  for  the  concert  he  is  about  to  give  on 
Friday  next,  in  honor  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  before 
it  is  announced  that  several  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic body,  and  among  them  the  Austrian  and  Eng- 
lish ambaandors,  will  not  be  present,  because  neither 
Austria,  England,  nor  the  other  powers,  acknowl- 
edge the  Bey  as  a  sovereign  prince,  in  which  Hght 
he  has  been  received  in  Pftris.*' 

The  Bey  is  assiduously  engaged  in  visiting  ool- 
leelionsofsrt  and  the  theatres.   * 

Certain  rumors  recently  circulated,  relative  to  the 
the  condition  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  appear  to  be 
without  foundation. 

Laiob  BIachinb  Shop. — The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer gives  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  dated 
''  Head  Mechanical  Works,  AlexandeicflEsky,  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  Nov.  4th,  1846  : 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  our  operations  here,  we  had 
much,  very  much  to  do,  in  organizing  this  mam- 
moth estsMshment.  We  found  it  greatly  m  decay 
and  confusion,  so  much  so,  that  we  abandoned  all 
the  old  tods,  and  fitted  up  the  establishment  anew. 
We  were  looked  upon  by  many  as  wild  adven- 
turers, and  that  we  had  undertaken  to  do  avast  deal 
more  work  than  it  was  possible  to  do  in  the  time 
allotted ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  our  second  year, 
they  became  convinoed  *'  that  some  things  could  be 
done  as  well  as  others,'*  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  only  requisite  for  us  to  say  a  thing  can  be  done, 
and  all  hands  knock  under ;  we  shall  finish  this  year, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  foil  complement 
of  trucks,  (5300,)  and  in  all  of  next  year,  (1847,) 
the  16S  kieomotives  will  be  finished.  We  are  now 
driving  on  with  such  speed,  that  we  would  feel  no 
hesitation  in  duplicating  our  forst  order  by  1850. 
We  have  limited  the  number  of  engines  to  be  turned 
out  to  six  a  month,  to  prevent  running  out  of  mate* 
nals.    We  have  turned  out  nine  in  a  month,  and 


^b»  nnmber  fiir  the  last  ten  months  is  0&— 4h0  foil 
number  now  finished  m  85.  In  our  car  aho^  we 
are  getting  on  very  finely ;  we  have  delivered  to 
the  government  300  platform  cars,  and  300  box 
cars,  and  are  now  finishing  five  box  cars  every  day 
— they  are  large  eight-wheel  can,  thirty  feet  long. 
We  have  not  yet  commenced  on  the  passenger  eais, 
but  have  completed  the  building  of  a  ahep  for  that 
purpose.  The  building  is  three  hundred  seventy-five 
feet  long  by  sixty  wide,  and  divided  into  three 
apartments--4he  first,  for  preparing  the  work,  the 
second  for  erecting,  and  the  third  for  painting.  The 
number  of  cars  that  we  have  to  make,  dOOO  box, 
580  platform,  and  70  passenger  cars — making  the 
complement  for  the  5300  trucks  in  the  first  order. 
Independently  of  these,  we  have  taken  an  order  for 
two  Imperial  cars,  seventy  feet  long,  to  be  placed 
on  sixteen  wheels.    We  are  to  receive  for  these 

cars, rubles  of  silver  each,  or  $8685,  without 

chairs,  sofas,  or  inaide  trimming.  We  have  under- 
taken and  now  have  nearly  completed,  about  twenty 
milea  of  railroad.  This  we  undertook  more  for  our 
accommodation  than  profit,  so  as  to  have  a  portiott 
of  the  road  to  operate  upon.  We  have  declined 
making  the  rest  of  the  road,  as  it  would  interfere 
with  our  present  business.  We  do  considerable 
transient  work,  and  could  have  much  more  if  we 
chose  to  do  it.  We  are  now  making  seven  station- 
ary engines  for  the  interior,  snd  have  in  hand  aev- 
eral  heavy  orders  for  bolts  and  nuts  fiyr  bridges  on 
the  line.  This  has  been  a  very  busy  year  for  me^ 
and  our  imports  have  been  very  heavy,  amountinff 
to  over  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  number  of 
vessels  we  have  received  this  year  is  ei^ty-five, 
and  there  are  several  more  yet  to  arrive.  We  ha(ve 
had  at  times  this  summer,  nearly  three  thousand 
men  employed,  which,  together  with  the  fimgn 
business,  has  given  the  mercantUe  department  much 
to  do,  and,  to  prevent  errors  occurring,  I  have  been 
constantly  on  the  alert.  All  the  business  with  the 
government  has  to  be  transacted  by  wxitmg." 


THE  STEAM  NAVT. 

The  general  complaints  relative  to  the  large 
steamers  ought  to  attract  the  notioe  of  anthority. 
They  are  asserted  imiversally  to  be  failures ;  snd, 
though  we  must  make  large  allowance  for  the 
rivalries  of  trade,  the  wrath  of  contraoton,  and  the 
general  inclination  to  find  fiiult  with  everything 
which  is  done  or  left  undone,  yet  the  facts  alleged 
are  of  so  strong  a  nature,  and  the  denial  of  them 
has  been  so  feeble,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
system  would  obviously  be  among  the  first  duties 
of  government. 

it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  in  all  the  late  trials 
of  the  squadron  of  evolution  the  large  steamer* 
have  been  invariably  left  behind,  a  cireumstsnee 
which  would  obviously  disqualify  them  from  making 
a  part  of  any  expedition  in  which  speed  was 
required,  and  of  wluch  sailing  ahips  fomied  s  part. 
They  are  also  said  to  be  remarkably  liable  to  go 
out  of  repair,  a  circumstance  sufficiently  probable 
from  the  complication  of  their  machinery,  and  from 
the  ahocks  to  which  it  must  be  liable  in  rough 
weather.  It  has  been  also  said,  though  the  expeiw 
iment  has  not  yet  been  fully  made,  that  they  are 
wholly  uicapable  of  being  made  fighting  ships,  and 
that  the  battery  of  a  16-gun  sloop,  which  eosbs  bet 
about  the  tenth  of  the  expense  of  a  faurge  steamer, 
would  sink  the  largest  of  the  class  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Thus,  with  tlwse  drawbacks  of  want  of 
speed,  shocks  to  machinery,  snd  virant  of  fightmg 
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ptmet,  the  ease  gniwa  strong  against  the  monster 


But  there  are  some  matteis  which  are  no  longer 
a  subject  of  conjectare  with  respect  to  those  ves- 
ads,  and  which  ought  neTer  to  have  been  left  to 
ooojeeture.  It  has  been  ascertained  hut  hitely  by 
experienoe,  that  an  iron  steamer  is  even  more  dan- 
geioas  to  its  own  crew  in  an  engagement  than  to 
the  enemy.  The  batteries  of  Rosas,  in  the  late 
oannonades  of  the  River  Plate,  ripped  np  the  iron 
sides  of  the  steamers,  and  burst  their  iron  stan- 
eheons  into  missiles  more  destructive  than  the  balls 
themselves.  Musi  we  not  ask,  why  was  not  all 
this  known  before?  'When  huge  iron  steamers 
were  about  to  be  fahricated  at  the  cost  of  about 
j£  100,000  apiece,  or  something  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  90-gun  ship,  why  was  not  the  experiment 
made  to  asoertain  the  effisct  of  heavy  shot  upon 
plates  of  iron  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  French  dexterity  has  duned 
US  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  othen.  The 
sae  of  the  Owner  and  other  French  steamers, 
whieh  after  all  are  fit  for  nothing  but  carrying 
coals,  or  conveying  princes  on  holiday  excursions, 
set  our  huilders  ul  on  determining  to  rival  their 
noagnitude,  and  we  now  have  the  fruits  of  our 
hTalry  in  the  ridicule  of  the  public  journals. 

Still,  those  steamers  are  verjr  noble  vessels. 
Equipped  with  a  perfection  of  skill  to  which  the 
English  artisan  alone  can  attain,  and  admirable  for 
their  proper'  purposes,  the  oonveyance  of  troops, 
y  passengen,  and  merehandise,  we  hope  to  see  them 
ml  serving  the  countiy  as  mail  packets,  passen^ 
ships,  and  traders.  Tne  error  consiBted  m  making 
them  ships  of  war ;  nor  can  we  much  regret  that 
an  invention  so  powerful  in  promoting  the  arts  of 
peace  should  be  found  inadequate  to  promoting  the 
evila  of  hostihties.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
defensive  war,  which  is  essentially  one  of  the 
greatest  arts  of  peace,  the  steamer  might  be  of 
infinite  advantage.  It  can  convey  troops  up  or 
down  rivers  with  a  fiM^ility  unknown  before ;  it  can 
form  an  unequalled  defence  for  an  open  shore ;  it 
can  watch  an  enemy ^s  ports ;  and,  by  its  indepen- 
dence of  wind  and  tide,  it  can  form  a  powerful 
coast-guard,  where  the  sailing  ships  must  stand  out 
10  sea,  or  take  refuge  in  harbor.  It  has  also  this 
advantage,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  shore  could  be  thrown  into  the  steamer, 
and  serve  efiectively  against  an  enemy  without  the 
discipline  requisite  to  mancBUvre  the  sailing  vessel. 

We  admit  that  the  steamer  also  increases  the 
opportunities  of  invasion,  but  we  do  not  now  enter 
into  the  general  question.  The  pomt  for  considers- 
tion  is  simply,  whether  we  are  to  go  on  huilding 
steamers  of  1,400  tons.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  fourth  part  of  the  tonnage  is  per- 
fectly sufficient  for  all  the  purposes,  and  is  the  true 
sine  for  all  the  powers  of  the  steamer,  beaides  the 
important  consideration  that  we  might  probably 
,  have  ten  steamere  of  this  active  and  useful  ekss  for 
the  expenditure  now  thrown  away  on  one  vast 
fabric,  which  can  neither  follow  a  fleet,  nor  fight  in 
the  line  of  battle.  The  little  steamer  which  left 
everything  behind  in  the  late  evolutions  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Nemesis  in  the  Chinese 
war,  snflioiently  show  the  admirable  powera  of  the 
smaller  class  of  those  vessels  ;  while  the  lubberly 
performances  of  the  larger,  though  manned  by 
clever  offioen  and  zealous  crews,  show  their  inade- 
quacy for  all  the  purposes  of  war. — Britannia,  6 


DIFFUSION  OF  BOOKS. 
PROPOSKD  MBW  MODS  OF   RKMVMERATIRG  AUTHOM. 

Thb  Daily  News  states  its  knowledge,  "  from  an 
extensive  pnvate  correspondence,"  of  the  mat  dis- 
satisfaction existing  in  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
supply  of  cheap  modem  hooka  firom  the  United 
States,  in  terms  of  the  recent  Copyriffht  Act.  A 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  which  the  News  extracts 
from  the  Montreal  Courier,  contains  matter  worthy 
of  general  attention  :—'*  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  actively  engaged  in  affriculture  or 
commerce,  and  possessing  in  but  ffsmul  degree  the 
afliuence  necesssry  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  the  literature  of  £» 
rope.  The  supply  of  the  best  European  authore 
upon  all  subjects,  which  their  cheap  presses  issue  at 
less  than  a  tiihe  of  their  cost  to  other  coun^rief— a 
system  of  more  than  doubtful  morality— has  tended 
to  the  diBcouragement  of  their  own  authon.  This 
system,  unjust  as  it  is  to  the  European  author  and 
publisher,  and  detrimental  also  to  the  American 
writer,  yet  has  been  of  vast  advantage  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  hy  placing  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  classes  the  best  authors  of  modem  Europe, 
not  only  in  fiction,  but  the  higher  branches  of  liter- 
ature. The  price  of  European  works  is  such  as  to 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  most 
wealthy.  The  publishing  price  of  one  of  Bnlwer's 
or  James'  novels,  or  that  of  any  other  first-class 
writer,  is  31s.  sterling,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
but  few  copies  are  sold,  except  to  cireolatin^  libra- 
ries ;  but  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in  Lon- 
don, while  noble  ladies  besiege  the  librarian  for  the 
next  perasal  of  the  much-coveted  book,  the  New 
York  carter  or  daily  laborer  luxuriates  in  a  copy  of 
lus  own,  purehased  for  a  sixpence.  And  while  the 
London  publisher  congratulates  himself  upon  hav- 
ing sold  an  edition  of  3000  in  twelve  months,  the 
same  work  has  issued  from  a  dozen  presses  in 
America  in  less  than  as  many  days,  and  each  pub- 
lisher has  sold  perhaps  30,000  copies,  which  have 
been  distributed  throughout  every  viUage  m  the 
union ;  and  while  its  merits  are  being  canvassed  hy 
the  quarterlies  and  in  the  clubs,  they  are  also  under 
discussion  in  the  bar-room  and  the  shanty  of  the 
*'  fiir  west."  Works  of  the  higher  class  are  in  Eu- 
rope still  more  expensive,  and  their  cireulation  con- 
sequentljr  more  confined ;  take,  for  example,  **  Ali- 
son's History  of  Europe,"  published,  we  believe, 
at  .£13,  Ss.  6d.,  a  price  which  excludes  it  from  all 
but  the  wealthy ;  the  same  work  was  issued  in  the 
United  States,  in  sixteen  monthly  parts,  at  85  cents, 
thus  bringing  it  within  the  reacn  of  the  humblest. 
The  consequence  of  this  system  is,  that  British 
authors  are  better  known  in  the  United  States  than 
they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  conies  of  their 
works  are  to  be  found  in  a  single  dty  there  than  in 
the  whole  country  where  they  were  produced.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  this  colony ;  but  here  we 
labor  under  greater  disadvantages.  Until  within  a 
late  period,  we  derived  our  reading  chiefly  from  the 
same  sources  through  their  means ;  but  now  we  sre 
shut  out  firom  that  advantage ;  and  although  colo- 
nial editions  of  many  excellent  works  are  furnished 
to  us  at  a  cheap  rate  through  our  enterprising  citi- 
zens, Messn.  Armour  and  Kamsay,  yet  the  supply 
is  Hmited,  tardy,  and  costly." 

Mr.  Murray,  with  laudable  enterprise,  commenced 
his  Home  and  Colonial  Library  with  a  view  to  sup- 
plying this  deficit ;  but,  excellent  as  the  works  in* 
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clade4.m  it  geneially  are,  aod  moderate  as  is  their 
price,  it,  after  all,  does  not  make  ap  for  the  want 
of  thit  infinite  variety  and  ahundanoe  of  cheap  re- 
prints which  the  Canadians  formerly  obtained  from 
the  States.  "  Right  that  they  should  not  have 
these  books,  seeing  that  the  British  author  was 
dieated  of  his  rews^  for  writing  them."  This  is 
what  first  occurs  to  our  minds.  And  yet  what  an 
unprecedented  diffusion  of  literature  on  the  other 
hand — ^more  copies  of  a  popular  English  book  found 
in  a  single  city  of  America  than  in  all  England ! 
Here,  too,  surely,  b  something  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered. This  is  an  effect  of  unlimited  competition 
in  publishing.  In  one  respect,  then,  books  are  not 
like  other  property,  for,  while  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  the  field  to  the  individual,  that  it  may  be 
duly  cultivated  and  turned  to  the  use  of  the  public, 
it  apj>ear8  that,  to  make  the  book  property,  narrows 
its  utility  in  an  indefinite  degree.  *' Well,  but  the 
author  must  live  by  the  profits  of  his  productions. 
No  matter  though  the  public  be  less  benefited,  so 
that  his  interests  are  protected."  Yes ;  but  is  the 
system  really  ffood  for  the  author ;  or  might  there 
not  ^be  some  plan  equally  good,  or  better  fyt  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  free  of  that  taint  of  monopoly 
which  practically  attends  the  present  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  issuing  of  the  works  of  modem 
authorat  ]N'ot  unlikely,  surely,  if  we  think  of  the 
way  in  which  authorcraft  is  usually  spoken  of.  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer,  at  the  late  meeting  of  those  concerned 
in  the  Booksellers'  Provident  Retreat,  thus  expressed 
himself  respecting  the  way  in  which  hterary  men 
are  now  rewarded  by  the  public  :— 

''It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  condition  of  the 
literary  man  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  improve- 
ment m  society  which  he  has  been  the  main  agent 
to  effect.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  publisher.  He 
largely  remunerates  works  commanding  a  large 
popular  sale ;  but  how  many  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lects employed  in  literature  are  engaged  in  works 
which,  from  their  nature,  are  not  widely  popular, 
(though,  by  influencing  the  thoughts  of  tne  few, 
they  ultimately  become  the  civilizen  of  the  many,) 
and  cannot,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  the  market, 
obtain  a  suitable  remuneration  for  the  time  and  toil 
which  they  have  cost !  And  even  the  most  popu- 
lar author !  What  practical  man  does  not  know 
that  even  the  most  popular  author  is  compelled  to 
strain  every  nerve,  overtask  every  eSbrt,  if  he  is 
condemned  to  make  literature  his  only  available 

Erofession !  How  ftmiliar  to  many  of^  you  must 
ave  been  the  sight  of  some  young  author  flushed 
with  inauspicious  hope  at  the  unexpected  sale  of 
his  first  work ;  with  what  pity  you  must  have  smiled 
when  you  saw  him  cast  away  all  other  calling  or 
vocation,  to  devote  himself  to  the  thankless  muse  ! 
How  sadly  you  must  have  anticipated  the  hour,  too 
soon  to  oome,  when,  sinking  from  all  his  hi^h  aspi- 
rations, you  would  see  him  frittering  away' nis  ge- 
nius in  the  drudgery  of  periodicals,  making  fierce 
efibrts  to  sustain  himself  on  the  surface  of  the  stream 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  guide — ^poor  slave  to  the 
caprices  of  the  hour !  Yes,  how  familiar  to  you 
have  been  his  change  from  corroding  hope  to  con- 
suming care — his  anxious  countenance,  his  decaying 
health,  his  untimely  grave!*' 

This  is  striking  enough.  We  have  ourselves, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  shown  that  the  relation 
of  book  profits  is  not  to  merit,  or  the  absolute  use- 
fulness of  the  book  to  the  publk;,  but  to  indifiTerent 
qualities,  and  even  to  merely  physical  peculiarities, 
as  the  size  of  the  work.  It  therefore  appean  that 
the  present  system,  while 'it  acts  as  a  powerful 


restraint  upon  the  circulation  of  books,  is  not 
attended  by  veory  good  efibcts  with  mpeist  to  their 
authon.  A  literary  man  living  by  the  piofita  of 
his  books  is  a  rarity  amongst  us,  and,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  will  continue  to  be  so.  The 
instances  in  which  the  present  system  answers,  aiay 
be  said  to  be  exceptions  from  the  rule.  The  Copy- 
right Act  was  hurried  on  through  a  frantic  eager> 
ness  to  take  away  this  reproach ;  but  it  is  inoapable 
of  remedying  the  evil.  Its  extensions  of  right  will 
chiefly  be  prolongations  of  monopoly  to  particidar 
publishera.  Even  where  the  author  keeps  his 
copyright,  his  best  interests  will  not  be  greatly 
advan^.  That  blight  which  seeoss  to  fall  wher* 
ever  there  is  exclusive  right  to  produce  or  to  dral, 
becomes  visible,  and  the  public  at  once  is  starved 
of  its  literary  fare,  and  the  author  of  his'  necessary 
comforts. 

Suppose  that  the  American  p>vemment  were  to 
resolve  upon  making  compensation  to  the  few  Bri^ 
ish  authora  whose  writings  are  usually  reprinted 
there,  would  a  large  sum  be  neeessary  to  make  np 
for  all  they  would  have  got  from  American  repah- 
lishers,  had  they  possessed  a  right  of  copy  in  that 
country  t  We  venture  to  say  Uiat  jE^dOQO  would 
more  than  repay  the  whole  amount  of  such  moneys 
for  any  one  of  the  past  twenty  yean.  But  had  a 
few  booksellen  been  the  dispensen  of  this  vammy^ 
should  we  have  had  to  say  that  there  were  more 
copies  of  the  books  in  one  American  city  than  in  all 
England?  No;  the  result  in  that  respect  would 
have  been  very  diflfereat.  English  books  would 
have  been  as  rarely  scattered  amongst  families  as 
they  are  here.  Yet  the  Mome  numey,  and  no  martf 
would  have  been  realized  by  the  author^ 

This  sugprests  that  there  might  be  an  arrange- 
ment by  which,  while  authors  were  equally,  or  per* 
haps  better  rewarded,  the  advantage  of  a  perfectly 
free  competition  in  the  trading  part  of  their  business 
might  be  realized  for  the  puolie.  Suppose  tiiat 
every  book  were  left  free  to  be  reprinted  by  any 
bookseller,  and  that  the  state  took  the  assignmeDt 
of  rewards  to  authors  upon  itself,  the  object  would 
be  accomplished.  In  that  ease,  undoubtedly,  evaxj 
book  of  merit,  or  possessing  attractive  qualities, 
would  be  disseminated  in  showers  of  copies,  in  all 
forms,  and  at  all  prices,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  these  islands,  exactly  as  books  have  for  soooe 
yean  been  diflbsed  over  America.  The  dulnass 
and  difficulty  which  attend  every  form  of  booksell- 
ing amongst  us  at  present,  would  be  replaced  by 
the  vitality  and  facility  which  belong  to  untram- 
melled trade.  We  should  then  see  the  best  prodoo- 
tions  of  modem  intellect  exteodinff  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  city  book-club,  and  uie  boudoir  of  the 
noble  and  gentleman,  to  places  analogous  to  **  the 
bar-room  and  the  shanty  of  the  far  west."  The 
stimulus  that  would  thus  be  given  to  mind  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community,  might  be  expected  to 
tell  immensely  in  our  social  progress.  How  much 
drunkenness  it  would  extirpate !  How  much  rude* 
ness,  how  much  discontent,  would  vanish  befon 
such  a  flush  of  intellectual  enjoyment ! 

"  But  the  rewards  of  the  authors — how  eould 
these  be  properly  assigned  under  such  a  system  V* 
Nothing  more  easy.  In  the  generality  of  cases, 
the  multitude  of  editions  and  of  copies,  their  bulk 
and  price,  would  form  elements  for  the  ealenlation 
of  these  rewards.  In  other  instanees,  where  the 
books  were  not  of  a  popular,  and  yet  obviouslj 
useful  character,  sums  might  be  ffiven  sooording  to 
the  best  judgment  that  could  be  formed.  Dismp- 
ancies  there  might  be' between  desert  and  reward 
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ia  the  woikiiig  of  this  plan,  bat  they  oodd  hardly 
be  one  foarth  so  great  as  those  now  witnessed  erery 
daYj  and  sabmitted  to  as  the  will  of  destiny. 

Thus  would  titeratore  be  bronght  under  the  prin- 
etple  of  free  trade.  Perhaps  cTen  the  strudng 
character  of  the  publishing  business  in  America  is 
scarcely  a  suflScient  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
thissvstem.  While  nrriting  these  paragraphs,  a 
pamphlet  has  come  into  our  hands,  "  Bible  Eman- 
cipation, or  the  Extraordinary  Results  of  Unfettered 
Bible  Printing,  &e.,  by  Adam  Thomson,  D.  D." 
It  informs  us  that  the  cessation  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  queen's  printers  in  Scotland  has  been  followed 
by  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  in  our  portion  qf  the  island.  In 
1838,  the  number  of  Bibles  printed  in  Great  Britain 
was  834,430,  of  which  about  80,000  are  calculated 
10  have  been  printed  in  Scotland,  leaving  154,420 
as  produced  in  England.  Now,  in  1845,  a  single 
publishing  company  at  Coldstream  issued  178,300 
copies ;  Ming  nearly  100,000  more  than  were  pro- 
dnoed  in  Scotland  ten  years  before,  and  33,780 
more  than  had  been  printed  during  1833  in  all  Eng- 
land by  the  queen's  printers  and  lx>th  the  privileged 
wtiverBities !  Against  the  334,430,  which  was  the 
total  of  1833,  set  318,000  produced  during  1845  in 
Scotland  alone,  under  the  advantage  of  nee  com- 
petition !  The  first  effect  of  competition  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  instaQpes,  was  to  lower  price.  Copies 
of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  are  now  sold  at  a 
half,  and  even  a  third,  of  their  former  prices,  with- 
out any  fidling  of  in  either  paper  or  binding.  Here 
is  the  secret  of  the  increased  ule.  "  It  is  undeni- 
ably," says  the  last  report  of  the  commissioners  on 
Bible  printing,  "to  the  reduction  of  price  which 
free  competition  has  effected,  that  the  increased  cir^ 
culation  is  to  be  attributed." 

We  would  have  literary  men  seriously  to  con- 
nder  these  things.  Their  present  situation  is  one 
which  seems  to  indicate  an  unsoundness  some- 
where. It  appears  to  be  one  of  those  cases  where, 
■omethinff  beiuff  wrong  at  starting,  nothing  comes 
ri^t.  PreciBeTy  such  evils  are  seen  every  day  to 
ansa  from  enora  in  political  economy,  of  which  the 
principle  of  monopoly  is  one.  Monopoly  may, 
therefore,  be  suspected  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  no 
amall  portion  of  those  calamities  of  genius  which 
are  so  often  and  so  fruitiesriy  deplored.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  sooner  the  remedy  is  apjdied  the 
better. 


Natural  Histort  or  the  Potato  Disease.* — 
A.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  has  furnished  a  work  on  the  potato,  of  the 
most  useful  description  at  the  present  moment. 
The  facts  which  ho  describes  prove  that  the  disease 
is  produced  by  a  member  of  the  aphides  family, 
which,  as  significant  of  its  destrojring  properties, 
Mr.  Smee  calls  "  vastator,"  (the  destroyer.)  This 
littie  insect  is  so  numerous  sometimes,  that  Mr. 
Smee  has  scooped  up  half  a  pill-box  full  of  the 
winged  creatures  from  a  single  leaf  of  the  beet 
plant.  It  i^  migratory  in  its  habits,  and  there  is  a 
preternatural  abundance  of  the  race ;  wherever  they 
settle  a  dry  or  moist  gangrene  immediately  follows, 
which  cuts  off  the  nourishment  that  Uie  plant  de- 
rivee  through  the  leaves.  This  gangrene  some- 
times is  upwards  and  sometimes  downwards.  A 
theory  has  been  started  that  the  potato  has  had  its 
eaxeer ;  that  the  plant  has  become  old,  and  is  now 
dying.  Mr.  Smee,  however,  states  that  facts  do 
not  bear  out  this  aasertion.    The  author  describes 
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the  nature  and  habits  of  the  "aphis  vastator."  IT 
the  leavee  and  stalk  of  the  potato  plant  be  carefully 
examined,  a  small  insect  will  be  found,  feeding 
either  alone  or  in  company,  principally  on  the  un- 
der sur&ce  of  the  leaf.  It  adheres  to  the  plant,  m 
a  state  of  repose,  with  its  antenne  reflexed  over  its 
back,  a  sort  of  proboscis  applied  to  the  leaf,  and  ia 
of  the  same  color  as  the  leaf.  The  vastator  comes 
upon  the  potato  plant  in  a  winged  state,  and  there 
brings  forth  its  young  alive,  which  multiply  so  rap- 
idly that  Reaumur  has  proved,  that  in  five  generar 
tions  one  insect  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,904,- 
900,000  descendants,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one 
year  there  may  be  30  generations.  So  numerous  are 
these  aphides,  that  Uie  author  has  seen  the  whole  air 
filled  vrith  them  in  the  form  of  a  mist ;  the  crea- 
tures have  even  settied  upon  himself  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  wherever  he  has  been  he  has  seen 
the  destroyer  winging  its  way  to  further  destruc- 
tion. The  vastator  passes  over  a  field  like  a  blast ; 
it  damages  the  root,  lessens  the  vital  power  of  the 
plant,  and  the  insect  then  assumes  the  winged  state 
and  flies  away.  The  vastator  by  no  means  confines 
its  ravages  to  the  potato ;  it  preys  on  the  turnip, 
beetrroot,  cabba^,brocoli,  radish,  horse-radish,  va- 
rious wild  solani,  henbane,  stramonium,  belladonna^ 
6k>ver,  groundsel,  euphorbia,  some  sorts  of  rumex, 
mallow,  shepherd'si>urse,  holy-thistie,  and  some 
kinds  of  grass ;  it  will  also  live  upon  wheat,  Jeru- 
salem artichoke,  and  the  sweet  potato.  In  the 
midst  of  this  general  devastation,  however,  we  draw 
encouragement  for  the  future,  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  aphides  are  kept  in  subjection  by  other 
insects,  by  ichneumons  and  other  hymenoptera ;  by 
various  coleoptera,  as  ladybirds,  by  some  dipterous 
insects,  and  by  spiders,  buds,  &c. — Jerrold. 


TO  A  WEARIED  WORKER. 

"  Rest  ?"— Thou  must  not  seek  for  rest 

Until  thy  task  be  done ; 
Thou  must  not  lay  thy  burthen  down 

Till  setting  of  Uie  sun. 

Thou  must  not  weary  of  the  life. 

Nor  scorn  thy  lowly  lot. 
Nor  cease  to  work,  because  such  woik 

Thy  neighbor  priieth  not. 

Thou  must  not  let  thy  heart  grow  cold, 

Nor  hush  each  generous  tone. 
Nor  veil  the  bright  love  in  thine  eye ; 

Thou  must  not  lioe  done. 

When  others  strive,  thou  too  must  help, 

And  answer  when  they  call ; 
The  power  to  love  God  gave  to  thee, 

Thou  must  employ  for  all. 

"  Freedom  and  Rest"  thou  wouldest  haTe : 

Freedom  is  service  meet ; 
And  rest  of  soul  is  but  a  name 

For  toil  amid  life's  heat. 

Unmoved  to  gaze  upon  the  strife, 

Is  not  true  liberty ; 
To  others  thou  must  minister, 

Wonldst  thou  be  truly /ree. 

In  the  outward  world  'tis  vain  to  seek 

The  Eden  thou  wouldst  win ; 
That  ancient  paradise  is  gone — 

Thine  Eden  is  withm. 

Peopk^s  JaumaL  ^ 
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From  CbanbttBi*  JoumL 
WHIT  IS  MAOHINERT  DOOfO  FOR  US  7 

Tku  is  a  fuestioD  which  has  been  often  asked, 
and  one  which  has  been  as  often  and  Yanonaly 
mnswend.  That  machinery  has  done  much  for  ns, 
both  economicaUy  and  morally,  must  be  admitted  on 
all  hands ;  and,  taking  the  recent  progreas  of  the 
Wa  into  account,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  sooompUsh  stOl  greater  manrels.  It  may 
betnie  that  its  adoption  haa,  in  some  instances, 
been  attended  with  temporary  evils,  but  no  one 
wonld  axgne  fiom  such  a  fact  against  the  ffeneial 
and  permanent  employment  of  a  power  which  tends 
to  diminish  hnman  labor,  and  to  extend  human 
eoiiifort»— placing  within  the  reach  of  the  many 
what  wooM  otherwise  be  attainable  only  by  t^ 
few*  Besides,  in  the  consideration  of  all  such  sub- 
jects, OUT  estimate  should  be  made  for  the  general, 
and  not  for  the  particulai ;  our  object  should  be 
what  is  best  for  the  whole  race,  and  not  what  may 
be  tempoiarily  detrimental  to  a  fraction  of  some 
peeoliar  seedon— bearinff  in  mind  that,  ultimately, 
the  interest  of  the  indimual  is  never  more  surely  or 
more  thonnighly  secured  than  through  the  good  of 
the  eoiire  community.  Laying  aside,  therefore,  all 
aignmeot  on  this  head  as  at  onoe  futile  and  un- 
wnthy,  we  mean  to  take  a  glance  at  the  recent 
piogiess  of  the  mechanical  arts,  in  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  we  set  out — a  question  which, 
ereij  year,  requires  a  more  varied  and  extensive 


At  the  beginning  of  the  current  century,  the 
mechanical  apparatus  of  Britain  vras  of  a  simple, 
and  aean^  description ;  agriculture  could  boast  of 
nothing  like  machinery ;  spinning  and  weaving  were 
done  by  hand ;  our  ships  were  wafted  by  the  breeie, 
or  lay  at  rest  when  there  was  no  breeze  to  waft 
them;  printing,  paper-making,  and  in  fact  almost 
every  art,  was  executed  with  primitive  hand- 
machines  ;  the  joiner,  blacksmith,  and  mason  toiled 
on  with  patient  ingenuity,  little  dreaming  that  the 
time  was  approaching  when  a  machine,  guided  bv 
a  single  hand,  would  accomplish  with  ease  the  work 
of  fifty.  Those  things  which  we  now  regud  as 
mde  and  primitive  were  l66ked  upon  as  marvels ;  a 
common  damask  loom,  or  a  thrashing  machine, 
would  have  been  a  curiosity  worth  a  fifty  miles' 
journey.  Now  all  this  ia  changed,  and  there  ia 
seaioeiy  a  single  manual  operation,  from  the  most 
simple  snd  mde,  to  the  most  intricate  and  delicate, 
which  is  not  less  or  more  6cilitated  by  mechanical 
aids. 

In  agriculture,  the  flail  is  superseded  by  machinery 
driven  by  steam ;  and  this  machine  not  only  thrashes 
and  winnows,  but  bags  and  weiffhs  the  grain  for 
markeL  Sowing,  drflling,  and  dibbling  machines, 
of  innumerable  variety,  are  now  on  every  well-reg- 
ulated farm,  doing  their  work  with  such  nicety,  that 
we  might  almost  ascertain  the  number  of  grsins 
necessary  to  the  planting  of  a  field.  Ploughing 
has,  in  some  instances,  been  executed  by  steam 
appikiatus ;  and  draining  and  drain-tile  making  have 
also  come  under  the  same  omnipotent  sway.  Even 
reaping,  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  of  all 
agncnltural  operatious,  haa  been  successfully  ac- 
complished by  machinery,  which  doea  all  but  nsten 
the  sheaf  and  arrange  the  com  in  shocks.  Thus 
one  of  the  homeliest  of  all  pursuits  can  boast  of  its 
mechanical  triumphs  in  the  steam  thrashing-mill, 
in  the  recently-attempted  ploughing  apparatus,  and 
in  the   more  delicate   and   complicated  reaping 
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In  operations  little  icmoved  from  agriculture  aa 
regards  nicety  of  manipulation  or  delicacy  of  fiush, 
the  potent  aim  of  invention  has  also  been  exercising 
its  control.  An  excavating  machine  has  been  per- 
fected in  the  United  States,  and  is  now  successraUy 
employed  in  our  own  island,  capable  of  performing 
the  work  of  thirt^^ordinary  laborers,  and  that  in  afi 
sorts  of  soils  unincumbered  with  rock.  Machinery 
now  presses  peat  into  fuel,  and  fashions  tiles  and 
bricks  by  mynads ;  it  breaks  stones  for  macadami^ 
ing  roads,  and  dresses  their  surface  for  pavement ; 
it  sweeps  our  streets  with  a  precision  and  lapidi^ 
which  the  scavenger  cannot  equal ;  it  saws  and  poC* 
ishes  the  marble  of  the  sculptor,  and  converts  the 
most  refractory  granite  into  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ments. The  joiner  calls  in  its  aid  to  saw  and  plane 
his  timber ;  the  cartWright  to  finish  his  wheels ;  the 
cooper  to  build  his  barrels ;  the  carpenter  to  fashion 
and  finish  his  blocks,  as  in  Brunei's  wonderful 
blockmaking  machine;  and  the  worker  in  metals 
makes  the  same  power  roll  his  material  into  sheets, 
square  it  into  bars,  fiuhion  it  into  nails — ^makes  it 
pierce  holes,  fasten  rivets ;  directs  it,  in  fine,  to  cut, 
file,  noUsh,  or  stamp  with  a  rapidity  and  precisioii 
which  is  all  but  miraculoua. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  more  delicate  arts,  we  find 
its  aptitude  still  more  marvellous  and  universal. 
The  sculptor  and  engraver  perform  their  most  deli- 
cate touches  and  finest  tints  by  its  aid — a  few  hours 
producing  a  delicacy,  complexity,  and  regularity  of 
lines  which  the  human  hand  can  never  possibly  ac- 
conoplish.  The  jeweller  and  goldsmitn  makes  it 
perform  his  most  delicate  operations  in  chasing  and 
embossing ;  the  watchmaker  calls  in  its  power  and 
precision  to  fashion  the  nicest  parts  of  his  machinery ; 
and  the  philosophical  instrument-maker  forms  by  its 
aid  a  screw,  or  divides  a  scale  in  proportions,  which 
the  microscope  alone  can  decipher.  In  printing, 
we  see  its  triumphs  in  the  steam-press  and  the 
composing  machine ;  and  ako  in  the  kindred  appar- 
atus for  stamping,  embossing,  and  coloring  of  paper, 
cloth  and  other  ornamental  fabrics.  The  paper- 
mill — ^in  which  rags  are  cleaned,  converted  mto 
pulp,  reduced  to  paper,  and  that  paper  sixed, 
smoothed,  and  cut  mto  perfect  sheets — ^is  indeed  a 
curiosity ;  and  yet  it  is  onl^  one  of  a  thousand  such 
inventions.  Is  it  in  spinmnff  ? — then  we  have  the 
numberless  improvements  and  complications  of  Ark- 
wright's  invention  as  applied  to  cotton,  silk,  linen, 
or  wool — ^these  machines  not  only  cleaning  and 
carding  the  material,  but  drawing  it  out  in  ddicacy 
fine  as  the  slenderest  gossamer.  Allied  to  these 
are  the  thread,  cord,  and  cable-making  machinery 
scattered  over  our  island;  as  well  aa  the  curious 
inventiona  for  braiding  and  plaiting  straw,  working 
network,  lace,  braid,  caoutchouc  fabric,  and  the 
like.  As  in  spinning,  so  in  weaving  we  have  a  vast 
number  of  machinea,  which,  though  in  every-day 
operation  around  us,  must  ever  be  regarded  with 
curious  interest.  The  Jacquard,  damask,  and  car- 
pet looms,  either  worked  by  steam  or  by  manual 
labor,  are,  in  reality,  greater  marvels  than  the 
automata  with  which  our  forefathers  puzzled  them- 
selves ;  and  would  be  so  esteemed,  did  not  frequency 
and  familiarity  banish  our  wonder.  To  these  we 
may  add  such  recent  inventions  as  the  mechanism 
for  portrait  weaving,  for  glass-spinning  and  weav- 
ing, for  sewing  and  stitching,  and  for  the  fabrication 
of  card-web.  The  latter,  mr  example,  at  once  un- 
winds the  wire  from  the  reel,  bends  it,  cuts  it, 
pierces  the  holes,  inserts  the  tooth,  drives  it  home, 
and,  lastly, , gives  it,  when  inserted,  the  requisite 
angle— widi  the  same,  or  rather  with  greater  pt^ 
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daion  and  accuracy  than  the  most  skilled  set  of  hu- 
man fingers  could ;  and  with  such  astonishing  expe- 
dition, that  one  machine  performs  a  task  which 
would  require  the  labor  of  at  least  ten  men  of  aver- 
age ability. 

Though  wind,  falling  water,  and  animal  power 
may  be,  and  are  in  many  instancy,  applied  to  the 
movement  of  such  machinery  as  we  have  above 
alluded  to,  yet  there  can  be  htUe  doubt  that,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  steam-engine,  many  of  them 
would  have  never  been  thought  of,  or  at  all  events 
never  brought  to  their  present  peifection.  It  is  to 
this,  the  most  powerful  and  most  unifbrm  of  all 
known  motive  forces,  that  the  modern  world  owes 
its  astonishing  advances  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
—to  this  that  we  still  look  for  further  and  still 
greater  advances.  It  is  in  our  mines  and  beside  our 
furnaces ;  in  our  factories  and  workshops ;  in  our 
mills,  bakehouses,  and  breweries ;  it  is  on  our  roads 
and  our  rivers,  and  on  the  great  ocean  itself,  bring- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  roost  distant  and  inaccessible 
places  into  close  communion  and  reciprocation  of 
produce.  Exerting  the  strength  of  one  man  or  the 
power  of  one  thousand  horses  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence, the  steam-engine,  in  all  its  variety  of  form,  is 
the  most  powerful  auxiliary  which  man  ever  called 
to  his  aid.  In  all  its  forms,  whether  atmospheric, 
double-condensing,  high-pressure  or  low-pressure 
rotary  or  otherwise,  it  is  a  curiosity  of  art,  as  is 
most  of  the  apparatus  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  forms  in  which  its 
power  now  manifests  itself  are  the  railway  locomo- 
tive, shooting  along  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  an  hour ;  and  in  the  giant  iron  steamer,  cross- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  in  as  brief  a  space 
as,  a  century  ago,  our  forefathers  would  have 
required  to  pass  from  Edinburgh  to  London. 

Such  are  the  physical  t|iumphs  of  machinery :  its 
economical  effects  are  not  less  striking  and  impor- 
tant. Every  invention  and  adaptation  which  light- 
ens the  toil  of  manual  labor,  which  produces  m  a 
given  time  two  bricks,  or  blocks,  or  barrels,  instead 
of  one ;  which  cheapens  the  price  of  any  article,  so 
as  to  put  it  within  the  purchase  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  consumers,  confers  a  boon  on  human  kind  by 
increasing  the  means  of  their  happmess  and  comfort. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
price  of  human  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as 
a  nation,  we  are  better  and  more  luxuriously  fed 
than  were  our  ancestors  a  century  ago ;  and  this 
mainly  through  the  instrumentahty  of  machinery 
bringing  within  the  purchase  of  the  working-man 
the  grain,  and  fruits,  and  delicacies  which  formerly 
were  reserved  for  the  great  and  opulent.  Poets 
may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  simple  and  ample  fare 
of  our  ancestors ;  but  the  matter  is  all  a  fiction,  or 
at  least  but  a  colored  picture.  The  food  of  the 
peasant  and  artisan  of  those  times  was  rude  and 
unutritious  at  best;  indifferent  as  to  material,  and 
Btill  more  so  as  to  cooking ;  and  that  it  was  not 
always,  so  ample,  the  fearful  famines  which  so  fre- 
quently overtook  our  country,  and  which  are  now 
altogether  unknown,  but  too  fully  corroborate. 
Now,  a  bad  season,  or  series  of  bad  seasons,  may 
befall  us,  such  as  happened  from  1837  to  1841,  and 
that  in  conjunction  with  commercial  depression,  and 
yet  the  result  be  comparatively  harmless.  Seasonal 
influences  do  not  tell  so  severely  upon  our  now  bet- 
ter-cultured country ;  every  process  is  now  so  mate- 
riallv  shortened  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  that  we 
are  less,  as  it  were,  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather ; 
and,  granting  one  section  of  a  country  or  continent 
did  suffer  from  seasonal  severity,  our  zoads,  and 


railways,  and  steam-vessels  bring  us  in  immediate 
proximity  with  those  portions  which  have  enoagb 
and  to  spare.  The  same  remarks  are  eqnally  apj^- 
cable  to  clothing — ^the  next  great  want  of  man  in  all 
extra-tropical  regions.  Here  the  roost  piejadioed 
most  admit  that  in  beauty,  quality,  and  price,  the 
clothing  of  the  present  day  is  not  for  an  instant  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  our  ancestors ;  and  that, 
had  machinery  done  nothing  more  than  so  extend 
and  enrich  the  produce  of  the  spinning-wheel  and 
loom,  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  all  the  commen- 
dation that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Now  the 
ghrl  that  serves  for  her  humble  "  penny-fee"  is  clad 
in  raiment  which  the  mistress  of  the  last  century 
would  have  thought  it  extravagance  to  wear ;  and 
the  toiling  mechanic,  week-day  or  Sunday,  is  hab- 
ited in  a  style  which  no  country,  save  a  mechanical 
one  like  Britain,  could  supply.  So,  also,  with  our 
habitations ;  although  the  increase  of  population  in 
some  districts  rosy  press  too  closely  upon  supply  in 
this  respect,  and  leave  the  lower  classes  in  circuro- 
stances  frequently  distressing  to  witness.  Granting 
that  this  exception  is  to  be  roade — and  yet  it  might 
be  shown,  we  believe,  that  the  lower  classes  are 
not  one  whit  worse  now  than  they  were  under  the 
system  of  mud  hut  and  straw  hovel — a  roiddle-class 
tradesroan  of  the  present  day  enjoys  a  habitation 
possessing  more  of  the  real  comforts  and  elegancies 
of  life,  than  roost  of  the  feudal  barons  of  old,  in  all 
their  pomp  and  power,  could  boast  of.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  aided  as  we  are  by  the  power  of 
machinery  on  every  hand,  and  aware,  as  the  country 
now  is,  of  Its  necessities  in  this  respect,  the  era  has 
already  commenced  when  healthful  and  becoming 
dwellings  will  be  as  common  to  our  well-behaved 
artisans  as  is  their  Sunday's  coat  or  their  Sunday's 
dinner.  In  the  three  great  requisites  of  life— food, 
clothing,  and  habitation — it  must  therefore  be  ad- 
mitted that  machinery  has  efiected,  and  is  still  effect- 
ing, vast  economical  changes ;  nor  will  it  be  denied 
that,  on  the  score  of  time  and  distance,  it  has  already 
given  to  a  single  day  the  scope  of  a  week,  and  com- 
pressed the  journey  of  a  week  into  the  drive  of  a 
morning. 

But  all  this,  much  as  it  is,  would  be  saying  little 
in  favor  of  mechanical  power,  did  it  not  tell  in  some 
measure  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  well  said,  pointing 
to  the  higher  attributes  of  our  nature,  that  *'  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;*'  and  it  is  important 
to  know  in  what  degree  machinery  has  contributed 
to  the  requirements  of  that  more  exalted  nature. 
At  first  sight,  anything  that  assists  in  the  culture 
of  the  mere  animal,  which  feeds,  and  clothes,  and 
renders  it  more  comfortable,  and  which  raises  it 
above  the  perpetual  drudgery  of  simple  existence, 
must  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  mental  facul- 
ties, by  affording  a  fuller  and  freer  scope  for  their 
development.  And  this— albeit  that  some  are  eo 
blindea  by  prejudice  as  to  deny  it — ^has  been  one  of 
the  most  direct  and  obvious  results  of  our  mechanical 
progress.  Where  people  are  well  fed,  and  clothed, 
and  housed,  and  have  the  amenities  of  life  in  greater 
abundance  and  beauty  around  them,  they  most  be 
naturally  more  disposed  to  adopt  a  higher  mental 
tone  and  standard.  Nay,  the  very  fact  of  continued 
mechanical  advancement  bespeaks  of  itself  an  intel- 
lectual progress;  and  though  intelligence  be  not 
always  a  guarantee  for  the  moral  virtues,  morality 
has  never  a  surer  basis  than  in  a  cultivated  mind--> 
the  heart  is  never  less  liable  to  err  than  when 
directed  by  the  judgment.  But  for  machinery — ^the 
steam-engine  and  printing-machine — that  diffusion 
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of  Utenture  which  is  now  ahnost  as  universal  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  could  have  nerer  been  accomplished. 
True,  there  may  be  evil  diffused  along  with  the 
good,  for  what  of  human  is  perfect  I  But  without 
mechanical  aids,  that  information  which  it  is  the 
privUege  of  our  meanest  workmen  to  acquire, 
would  have  still  been  confined  to  the  opulent  few ; 
that  rapidity  of  intelligence  which  tends  so  much  to 
whet  and  foster  our  mental  activity,  would  have 
been  unknown ;  and  that  leverage  of  civilization 
which  the  missionary  and  philanthropist  so  benefi- 
dally  employ,  would  have  been  altogether  denied 
^em. 

Nor  is  it  on  the  mere  quantum  of  information 
thus  supplied  that  we  would  found  the  claims  of 
machinery ;  every  new  fact  gained  gives  birth  to 
others,  it  may  be,  of  greater  importance ;  and  a 
population  livmg  as  we  do  amid  so  many  triumphs 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill,  must,  in  the 
course  of  a  few^  generations,  become  naturally  more 
expert  and  ingenious.  It  is  true  that  the  mechani- 
cal tendencies  of  the  present  age  have  drawn  men 
into  new  relations,  and  placed  them  in  densely- 
congregated  masses,  where  peculiar  temptations 
more  readily  beset  them.  But,  judging  coolly  on 
this  point,  we  do  not  see  that  our  countrymen  have 
in  the  least  become  worse  than  their  ancestors, 
while  they  have  relinquished  much  of  the  nfdeness 
and  grossness  of  the  vices  which  characterized  fot^ 
mer  times.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  contend  for 
an  obvious  improvement  in  all  the  social  relations 
of  life,  for  an  order  and  external  demeanor  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
The  order  necessarily  observed  in  all  our  factories 
and  public  works,  in  consequence  of  their  strictly 
mechanical  nature,  insensibly  induces  to  an  orderly 
disposition  ;  while  the  fact  of  meeting  together  so 
frequently  induces  emulation,  and  tlus  emulation 
leads  to  self-respect  and  self-improvement — ^facts 
which  are  amply  illustrated  by  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions,  lecture-rooms,  benefit  and 
temperance  societies,  baths,  places  of  public  recrea- 
tion, and  the  like — features  peculiar  to  this  so-called 
mechanical  era.  Again,  the  facilities  of  travelling, 
recent  as  these  are,  are  already  beginning  to  t^ll  on 
the  social  relations  of  our  countrymen.  As  we 
know  each  other  better)  we  are  less  liable  to  offend, 
and  more  likely  to  forgive ;  and  on  the  development 
of  these  Christian  doctrines  the  influence  of  ma- 
chinery is  much  greater  than  superficial  thinkers 
may  imagine.  As  mechanical  adaptations  increase 
and  are  diffused,  so  will  our  social  and  commercial 
relations  increase  and  strengthen ;  and  to  these  we 
shall  in  time  owe  the  extinction  of  warfare,  one  of 
^  the  darkest  stains  on  the  history  of  our  race.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  warfare  never  raged  more 
fiercely  than  under  religious  zeal  and  professional 
puritanism ;  and  it  will  be  more  curious  still,  if, 
under  this  sometimes  scoffed-at  mechanical  age,  na- 
tional warfares  be  relinquished  as  a  barbarity  degrad- 
ing to  rational  nature.  Of  course,  as  in  all  consid- 
erations of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
discriminate  between  cause  and  effect ;  but  of  this, 
we  should  think,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ma- 
chinery, if  it  has  not  been  the  cause,  has  been  at 
least  a  close  concomitant,  of  every  case  of  advance- 
ment to  wluch  we  have  here  hastily  alluded. 


pKBLEB,  TH«  Doa  oT  TBB  PoLicB. — Burlng  thc  re- 
cent investigation  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  policeman  came  by  his  death  at  Kingstown,  a 
little  active  and  inqoisitire  dog  of  the  Labradore 
teeed  was  seen  from  time  to  time  daring  each  day 
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running  in  and  out  of  the  room,  as  if  he  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  inquiry.  The  dog  was  admired, 
and  a  gentleman  in  the  police  establishment  was 
asked  to  whom  it  belonged.  <•  Oh,"  said  he,  *'  don*l 
yon  know  him  ?  We  thought  every  one  knew  Feeler, 
the  dog  of  the  police."  The  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  tne  interrogator  the  history  of  this 
singular  dog.  It  appeared  from  the  story  thai,  a  few 
years  ago,  poor  little  Feeler  tempted  the  canine  appe- 
tite of  a  Mount  St.  Bernard,  or  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  was  in  peril  of  being  swallowed  up  by  him  for 
a  luncheon,  when  a  policeman  interposed,  and,  with 
a  blow  of  his  baton,  levelled  the  assailant,  and  res- 
cued the  assailed.  From  that  time  Feeler  has  united 
his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  police  :  wherever  they 
go,  he  foHows ;  whether  pacing  with  measured  tread 
the  tedious  "  beat."  or  engaged  in  the  energetic  duty 
of  arresting  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  He  is 
a  self-constituted  general-superintendent  of  the  po- 
lice, visiting  station  aAer  station,  and  af\er  be  has 
made  his  obselrvations  in  one  district,  wending  his 
way  to  the  next.  He  is  frequently  seen  to  enter  a 
third-class  carriage  at  the  Kingstown  Railway,  get 
out^  at  Black  Rock,  visit  the  police  station  there,  con- 
tinue his  tour  of  inspection  to  Booterstown,  reach 
there  in  time  for  the  train  as  before,  and  go  on  to 
Dublin  to  take  a  peep  at  the  <<  metropolitans ;"  and 
having  satisfied  himself  that  ^'all  is  right,"  return 
by  an  early  evening  train  to  Kingstown.  He  some- 
times takes  a  dislike  to  an  individual,  and  shuns  him 
as  anxiously  as  be  wags  his  tail  at  the  approach  and 
frisks  about  the  feet  of  another  for  whom  he  has  a 
regard.  There  is  one  man  in  the  force  for  whom  be 
has  this  antipathy ;  and  a  day  or  two  ago,  seeing 
him  in  "  the  train,*'  he  left  the  carriage  and  waited 
for  the  next,  preferring  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  to 
such  company;  and  when  the  bell  rang,  with  the 
eagerness  with  which  protracted  joy  is  sought,  he 
ran  to  his  accustomed  seat  in  <'  the  third-class."  His 
partiality  for  the  police  is  extraordinary :  wherever 
be  sees  a  nmn  in  the  garb  of  a  constable,  be  expresses 
his  pleasure  by  walking  near  him,  rubbing  against, 
and  dancing  about  him ;  nor  does  he  forget  him  in 
death,  for  he  was  at  his  post  at  the  funeral  of  Daly, 
the  policeman,  who  was  killed  in  Kingstown.  He 
is  able  to  recognize  a  few  in  plain  clothes,  bat  they 
must  have  been  old  friends  of  bis.  Wherever  he  goes 
he  gets  a  crust,  a  piece  of  meat,  a  pat  on  the  head, 
or  a  rub  down  upon  his  glossy  back,  from  the  hand 
of  a  policeman ;  and  he  is  as  well  known  amongst 
the  body  as  any  man  in  it.  We  have  heard  of  the 
dog  of  ilontargis,  the  soldier's  dog,  the  blind  beggar's 
dog,  and  the  dog  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
been  delighted  by  stories  of  their  fidelity  and  sagacity, 
but  none  are  more  interesting  than  Feeler,  the  dog 
of  the  police,  ^<  whose  heart  enlarged  with  gratitude 
to  one,  grows  bountiful  to  all."— 5ai/»<ffrf'  Netcs- 
Letter. 


Let  some  fast-growing  plants  be  placed  against  a 
southern  wall ;  the  grape-vine  and  the  hop  are  good 
specimens.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  hot,  sunny  day,  make  a  mark  on  the 
wall  level  with  the  top  of  the  shoot,  and  thongh  the 
sun  shine  hotly  on  that  shoot  all  the  day,  it  will  not 
increase.  But  observe  it  the  next  morning ;  it  will 
have  grown  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches.  The 
conmion  white  clover  opens  its  leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  closes  ihem  at  night ;  when  they  are  open 
to  the  son,  they  do  not  increase,  but  when  they  are 
folded  in  sleep,  they  do,  and  they  are  larger  the  next 
morning  than  they  were  at  night.  And  this  growth 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  heat  and  light  of  the  pre- 
vious day. — This  appears  to  establish  two  facts — 
first,  that  plants  increase  during  sleep  or  repose  ^ 
and  seconaly,  that  growth  is  something  reflex,  it 
being  proportioned  to  previous  exercise  or  excite- 
ment—nutrition and  growth  going  on  while  there  it 
the  least  excttament  Ihim  external  things. 
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From  FrMtr*!  MMulMb 
MR.   WILLIAM  DOUOAL  CHRISTIE. 

Mr.  William  Douoal  Christie,  the  member  for 
Weymouth,  has  constituted  himself  the  public  cen- 
sor of  our  universities ;  and  by  so  doing,  has 
volunteered  to  be  the  parliamentary  antagonist  of 
Sir  Robert,  Inglis.  It  b  probable  that  the  honor- 
able gentleman  has  reason  to  believe  that  there  are 
in  the  background  influential  persons  who  are  ani- 
mated by  a  strong  hatred  towards  the  univeraities ; 
prompted  in  some  by  a  sincere  belief  that  their 
afiaiiB  are  not  well  administered ;  in  others,,  by 
sectarian  feeling ;  and  in  others,  by  that  levelling 
spirit  which  will  never  be  satisfied  so  long  as  there 
is  any  constituted  authority,  or  any  institution, 
however  sacred  or  however  useful,  in  the  country, 
which  they  can  still  look  forward  to  being  able, 
some  day  or  other,  to  destroy.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr. 
Chnstie  may  have  foresight  enough  to  perceive, 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  the  party  with  which' 
he  is  linked  may  be  en^ed  in  a  crusade  against 
the  established  church  ;  in  which  case  any  member 
who  had  busied  himself  in  attacking  or  in  striving 
to  undermine  any  outworks  of  that  institution 
would,  by  so  doing,  have  made  for  himself  a  claim 
to  future  position  and  influence.  Although  Mr. 
Christie  may  not  havp  been  disposed  openly  to 
identify  himself  with  the  dissenters  as  a  party,  he 
eould  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  in  some 
renpeets  they  want  representatives  in  Parliament ; 
ana  the  eourse  which  he  has  taken  on  several  ooca- 
sions  seems  to  indicate  a  wish  on  his  part  that  he 
may  be  chosen  as  one  of  their  organs,  as  soon  as 
circumstances  would  render  such  a  position  a  safe 
one  to  himself,  and  one  that  he  could  assume  in  his 
political  capacity  without  loss  of  caste.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  parliamentary  position  of  Mr. 
Christie  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  on 
the  other,  is,  that  the  one  is  thus  a  mere  volunteer, 
bidding  for  the  favors  of  a  class  of  persons  with 
whom  he  has  no  direct  relations,  while  the  other  is 
the  chosen  and  trusted  advocate  of  bodies  of  men, 
80  respectable  for  their  intellectual  standing,  and  so 
powerful  from  their  social  position,  that  they  have 
Deen  always  able  to  command  the  services  of  the 
best  men  of  the  day.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  men,  however,  extends  beyond  their  parliamen- 
tary position.  They  are  as  opposed  in  their  pei^ 
aonal  and  mental  traits  as  they  are  in  their  political 
mission.  As  Sir  Robert  tnglis  may  be  said  not 
merely  to  represent,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  but 
also  in  his  character,  the  important  bodies  of  whom 
he  is  the  organ,  so  also  does  Mr.  Christie,  in  his 
restless  animosity  to  established  institutions,  his 
skeptical  arrogance  in  sifling  their  proceedings  and 
questioning  the  legitimacy  of  their  origin  and  of 
the  conditions  of  their  existence,  his  want  of  defer- 
ence to  any  authority,  whether  those  which  have 
been  cemented  by  time  and  law,  or  that  which  is 
gisnerated  by  respect  for  superior  intellectual  pow- 
ers, present  us  with  a  very  fair  type  of  the  midti- 
ftrious  minds  who  are  arraying  themselves  silently, 
but  extensively,  against  the  most  ancient,  time-hon- 
ored, and  valuable  ideas  and  principles  with  which 
politics  have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  people. 

Mr.  Christie  is  a  man  of  great  perseverance  and 
no  little  energy  of  character.  If  he  do  not  succeed 
in  forcing  himself  upwards  in  the  world,  it  will  not 
be  for  want  of  trying  those  expedients  that  might 
be  eonclusive  to  that  result.  He  is  still  a  very 
yoong  man,  scaroely  moie  than  thirty  yean  of  age. 


and  has  not  been  in  Parliament  mora  than  about  £ve 
years ;  yet  he  has  succeeded  in  attracting  conadei^ 
able  attention,  both  within  the  house  uid  out  €£ 
doors.  It  is  fair  to  him  to  say,  that  considering  the 
ungracious  part  he  has  sometimes  undertaken,  and 
that  he  is  not  naturally  calculated  to  propitiate  or  to 
prepossess  one  in  his  favor,  he  has  contrived  to 
pass  through  a  somewhat  daneerous  ordeal  without 
discredit  to  himself,  while  he  has  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  reputation  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
ready  taknt,  which,  if  it  should  not  be  perverted  by 
sinister  influences,  especially  a  growing  vanity, 
which  is  already  perceptible  in  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, may  heresLfier  be  of  considerable  service  to 
hioiself  and  to  the  public.  At  present  he  has  not 
done  much,  but  what  he  has  done  has  been  charac- 
terized by  ability.  His  speeches  upon  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  aBuses  in  the  universities,  in  which 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  those  abuses,  but  also 
indulged  in  many  sneering  attacks  on  the  institu- 
tions themselves,  did  not  find  so  much  favor  with 
the  house  as  their  intrinsic  merit  deserved,  or  as 
they  would  have  met  with  had  the  same  amount  of 
cleverness  been  exerted  on  a  subject  less  oflfensive 
to  long-cherished  feelings  of  roverence  which  oar 
public  men  never  forget,  even  in  the  hottest  turmoil 
of  polity^l  life.  It  would  have  been  better  for  Mr. 
Christie^s  fame  had  he  chosen  almost  any  other 
theme  for  his  parliamentary  displajrs,  as  his  talent 
would  then  have  had  fair  scope,  without  having  to 
battle  against  a  host  of  what  he,  perhaps,  would 
consider  blind  prejudices.  But  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
like the  house  took,  not  only  to  his  subject  but  also 
to  a  flippancy  in  his  mode  of  treating  it,  there  was 
a  smartness  and  self-possession,  and  a  skilful  work- 
ing-up  of  the  points  of  his  case,  which  indicated 
that  diere  was  good  stuflT  in  him,  which  might,  at 
some  future  time,  prove  useful. 

The  Andover  Union  inquiry  brought  him  much 
more  favorably  before  the  public.  There  he  was 
the  advocate  of  objects  which  were  appreciated  by 
all  humane  men;  and  although  he  took  a  more 
prominent  and  active  part  in  Sie  inouiry  than  hia 
parliamentary  standing  justified,  still  ne  seemed  so 
earnest  in  the  cause  that  even  the  extreme  flippancy 
of  much  of  his  conduct  was  overlooked.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  to  be  on  the  right  side,  and  to  have 
with  him  the  sympathies  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
public  and  the  press. 

Of  Mr.  Chnstie  as  a  speaker,  not  much  requires 
to  be  said.  His  qualifications  are  not  of  a  very  high 
order.  Nature  has  not  gifted  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  any  very  prepossessing  physical  attri- 
butes, apd  he  does  not  seem  to  have  endeavored  to 
improve  the  few  advantages  he  possesses  by  care 
and  training.  His  appearance  is  rather  disadvan- 
tageous to  him.  There  are  undoubted  evidences  of 
mental  power.  A  very  piereing  eye,  and  a  coun- 
tenance capable  of  quick  and  various  expression, 
propitiate  the  observer  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  there 
IS  in  the  whole  bearing  a  restlessness  and  want  of 
dignity.  A  pert,  obtrusive  manner,  and  an  eager- 
ness to  oflTer  his  opinions,  not  so  much  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  subject  as  either  to  exhibit  himself 
or  to  annoy  his  antagonists,  generate  an  involuntary 
reserve  towards  him,  almost  amounting  to  a  repug- 
nance, in  well-regulated  minds.  There  is  too  much 
in  his  political  proceedings  that  recalls  the  old  idea 
of  the  Radical — ^the  moldling,  ^mbling,  troub- 
lesome spirit,  ttiat  will  be  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing, the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  He  belongs  U* 
that  class  of  minds  of  which  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  full  bloom  at  a  netropdiitsa  vestry,  who 
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bj  aa  indefinite  spirit  of  peTtisaDehip-— e 
netmal  oombatiTeness  and  disposition  to  attack 
wfaaterer  can  be  made  obnoxious  to  censure,  fair  or 
uoftir.  Thooffh  they  are  partisans,  they  are  of  no 
party  exoept  Uiat  which  will  advance  their  own 
interest ;  and  perhaps  their  only  claim  to  praise  on 
moral  grounds  is,  that  although  their  motives  are 
interested,  they  are  not  mercenary ;  the^  cannot  be 
liiied  out,  as  men  of  less  moral  determination  may 
be,  to  do  the  work  of  others.  These  defects  are 
chiefly  exhibited  in  his  occasional  intrusions  on  the 
attention  of  the  house,  when  something  or  other 
has  turned  np  which  excites  the  irritability  and  dis« 
position  to  cavil  and  combat  which  seems  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  his  nature.  He  is  ever  ready  on  such 
oecasions,  and  not  disposed  to  confine  himself 
merely  to  defence.  He  will  attack  also  with  great 
vigor  and  no  little  skill,  using  his  sarcasm  so  can- 
tioosly,  and  yet  with  so  certain  an  efifect,  as  to  show 
that  it  is  quite  possible  he  may,  when  his  powera 
are  more  matured  and  his  views  mure  enlarged, 
become  a  formidable  antagonist.  In  command  of 
temper,  he  stands  far  above  Mr.  Roebuck  ;  but  he 
bas  the  same  disposition  to  be  always  fighting 
sword  in  hand,  though  he  is  not  chargeable  with 
going  to  the  same  lengths  in  splenetic  indulgence 
with  the  honorable  member  for  bath. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  Bfr.  Christie  has  made  one  or 
two  speeches  "which  indicate  him  as  having  the 
capacity  for  efibrts  of  a  Jiigh  order.  They  were 
distinguished  by  closeness  of  reasoning  in  the  argu- 
mentative part,  great  fertility  of  ideas,  command  of 
choice,  and,  occasionally,  even  elegant  diction,  and 
a  general  coherency  and  sustentaiion,  which  might 
not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  apparently 
noch  strong  political  feeling.  One  thing  in  his  fi&vor 
is,  that  he  never  makes  blunders,  never  has  to 
letract  or  explain  what  he  has  said.  All  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value. 
Mr.  Christie  has  also  some  humor,  or  at  least  a 
■mart  and  clever  facility  of  detecting  the  incon- 
gnous  and  absurd,  which  pssses  current  for  humor. 
Ks  speeches  are,  however,  much  weakened  in  foroe 
by  his  undignified  manner,-  and  rapid,  unemphatic 
delivery.  More  study  of  the  most  obvious  orator- 
ical arts  would  much  enhance  Mr.  Christie's  value 
in  this  respect.  Upon  the  whole,  for  the  short  time 
he  has  been  in  Parliament,  and  considering  that  he 
has  had  to  make  his  own  opportunities,  he  has  so 
far  secured  a  position  for  imnself  that  judicious 
management  must  obtain  for  him,  in  the  constant 
mutations  of  party,  that  professional  and  official 
promotion  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  groat 
object  of  his  exertions  in  Parliament.  But  if  he 
looks  forward  to  success  in  the  more  legitimate 
diannels  of  advancement,  he  will  do  wisely  to  mod- 
erate his  tone.  Although  he  came  out  triumphantly 
from  his  brief  strufgle  some  time  since  with  hw 
secret  enemies  in  the  borough  of  Weymouth,  the 
hint  thrown  out  by  some  of  his  constituents  that 
they  wanted  a  '*  bigger  and  a  better  man  "  to  rep- 
resent them,  should  not  wholly  be  thrown  away 
upon  him.  In  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view 
Mr.  Christie  miffht,  he  may  rest  assured,  be  both  a 
bigger  and  a  better  man.  With  more  enlarged 
▼lews,  with  a  greater  Reverence  for  authority  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  a  more  moderate  estimate 
of  his  own  powers,  he  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  achieve  that  success  and  deserve  that  respect 
which  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  are 
among  the  objects  of  his  perfectly  leg[itimate,  but 
tt  present  somewhat  ill-direoted,  activity  in  publio 
life. 


From  Cbamlwri' JonniiL 
YOUTH  OF  MODERN  INFLUENCES.* 

Thx  influences  which  are  now  chiefly  concerned 
in  producing  changes  in  society — which,  in  fiict,  are 
creating  its  characteristic  form  and  features — are  all 
of  a  very  youthful  kind,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  present  century.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, not  one  of  them  can  be  cfdled  new,  for  their 
elements,  like  the  elements  of  everything  else,  have 
been  in  existence  since  the  world  began.  It  is  of 
the  discovery  of  their  application  by  man  that  we 
now  speak ;  their  combination  into  forms  that  are 
useful  to  him ;  their  regulation  and  direction  so  as 
to  execute  the  purposes  of  his  will ;  and  of  their 
active  and  conspicuous  power  in  improving  and 
advancing  civilization.  By  the  very  nature  of  things, 
it  \b  impossible  that  society  can,  for  an  instant,  stand 
still.  Its  progress  is  as  irresistible  as  the  progress 
of  time  itself.  The  means  by  which  it  is  made  to 
advance  are  constantly  supplied,  and  when  one 
series  of  influences  has  done  its  work,  another  has 
already  come  into  activity.  In  the  present  century, 
many  influences  that  ruled  society  in  other  days 
have  lost  their  power,  and  agents  of  a  younger  and 
better  kind  have  acquired  a  sway.  Under  these, 
thin^  are  daily  changing  ;  and  society,  from  centre 
to  circumference,  is  becoming  renewed.  The  vtsi^ 
like  and  the  destructive  have  given  place  to  the 
peaceful  and  the  preserving ;  the  hissing  of  steam 
has  been  the  unequivocal  signal  for  many  old  evils 
to  quit  the  sphere  where  they  had  acted  too  long. 

Thirty  years  of  peace  have  had  a  most  extraordi- 
nary efifect  in  developing  the  resouroes  of  this  coon- 
try.  Those  who  lived  before  the  memorable  year 
1815,  can  call  up  before  their  mind's  eye  a  striking 
picture  of  two  phases  of  civilization — military  glory, 
with  its  usual  attendants,  death,  misery,  and  enor- 
mous national  expense,  on  the  one  side;  and 
"  quiet,  gentle  peace,"  with  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge, discoveries  in  science,  revelations  of  domestic 
evils,  and,  earnest  eflforts  to  abolish  them,  on  the 
other.  Great  Britain,  indeed  all  Europe,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1815, 

*'  Laid  down  an  old  sad  weary  work, 
And  took  up  a  newer  and  a  better." 

The  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had 
reached  this  country  only  for  a  few  days,  when  an 
event  occurred,  so  apparently  trifling,  as  almost, 
amid  the  universal  rejoicing,  to  escape  notice.  This 
was  the  appearance,  for  the  first  time,  (28th  June, 
1813,)  of  a  steam-ship  on  the  river  Mersey.  The 
vessel  was  built  at  Glasgow,  and  was  intended  to 
ply  between  Liverpool  and  Runcoro,  a  small  port 
about  eighteen  miles  up  the  river  in  the  direction 
of  Manchester.  War  had  just  marohed  out  with 
military  honors  on  Waterloo  when  this  solitary 
steamer,  the  pioneer  of  peace,  arrived  witli  little 
pomp  or  honor  in  the  Mersey.  Exactly  thirty 
years  afler  this,  the  waters  of  the  same  river  pre- 
sented a  sight  which  no  man  who  saw  the  httle 
Glasgow  steamer  paddle  into  it  in  1815  would,  in 
his  wildest  and  most  sanguine  hopes,  have  pre- 
dicted. On  the  25th  of  July,  1845,  the  Great 
Britain,  the  largest  steamer  now  afloat,  departed 
from  Liverpool  on  her  first  voyage  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Thirty  years  before,  a  river  voyage  of  thirty 
miles  in  a  steamer  had  been  considered  a  wondrous 
feat ;  now  a  sea  voyage  of  three  thousand  is  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  of  course.  One  small  steamer  was 
then  a  surprising  instance  of  human  skill;  now 
crowds  of  such  vessels,  lazge  and  small,  on  the 
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Mersey,  have  become  matters  of  every-day  obsei^ 
▼at^,  and  their  absence  would  be  a  greater  won- 
der than  their  presence. 

Though  it  was  not  till  1815  that  steamers  were 
first  introduced  on  the  Mersey,  yet  thjy  had,  a  few 
years  hefore,  been  employed  in  America  and  on  the 
Clyde.  Not  one,  however,  was  brought  into  pub- 
lic use  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  the 
year  1788,  while  the  notables  of  France  were 
assembled  at  Versailles,  and  that  nation  was  on  the 
threshold  of  its  world-famed  revolution,  a  revolution 
of  a  different  kind,  and  destined  to  be  more  lasting 
and  beneficial,  was  in  preparation  on  a  small  piece 
of  water  called  Dalswinton  Loch,  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  a  gentleman  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Three  gentlemen,*  one  of  them  named  Symington, 
were  there  and  then  trying  to  propel  a  pleasure-boat 
by  means  of  a  steam-engine.  They  succeeded ;  but 
the  birthday  of  their  invention  had  not  yet  come. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  were  directed  to  France,  and 
few  men  even  knew  that  such  a  place  as  Dalswinton 
Loch  existed.  A  few  years  afterwards,  a  stranger 
from  America,  Fulton  by  name,  **  a  tail  and  slen- 
der, but  well-formed  man,"  hajppened  to  be  in  Paris 
while  Napoleon  was  meditating  his  invasion  of 
England ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  American  offered 
to  build  vessels  which  would  carry  the  invading 
Frenchmen  over  to  Sussex  from  fioologne.  He 
was  allowed  to  make  some  experiments,  which  did 
not  succeed.  The  Boulogne  armj  never  crossed 
the  English  Channel,  but  marched  mto  the  heart  of 
Europe,  to  fight  and  gain  the  battles  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena.  Fulton,  however,  crossed  the  channel, 
and  obtained  from  Symington,  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  an  explanation  of  his  mode  of  propell- 
ing vessels.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  in  the 
new  world;  and  while  Napoleon  was  issuing  his 
notorious  Berlin  decree,  the  first  steamboat  of  Ful- 
ton was  navigating  the  Hudson.  In  1811,  when 
the  "  Grand  Army'*  of  France  was  preparing  to 
invade  Russia,  the  first  British  steamboat  was 
launched  near  Glasgow  by  Henry  Bell ;  and  while 
the  old  power  of  the  sword  was  expiring  in  convul- 
sions amid  the  Russian  snows,  the  new  power  of 
steam  was  trying  its  youthful  strength  on  the  waters 
of  the  Clyde.  The  agents  of  civilization  *'  have 
their  exits  and  their  entrances,  and  each  one  in  its 
turn  plays  many  parts." 

Since  that  time  the  progress  of  steam-navigation 
has  been  swifl  and  sure.  It  has  had  the  freest  and 
fullest  scope ;  for  it  has  been  fostered  and  promoted 
by  a  rapidly-growing  intercourse  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  has  been  neither  checked 
nor  stayed  by  the  evil  spirit  of  war.  In  1815,  three 
.  steamers  belonged  to  England,  and  in  twenty  years 
that  number  was  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
forty-four.,  The  Red  Sea  was  navigated  by  steam- 
ers, bearing  the  Indian  mails,  in  1834  ;  in  1838,  the 
Atlantic  was  crossed  for  the  first  time  by  steam ;  in 
1840  the  line  of  mail  steamers  between  England  and 
America  commenced  to  run ;  and  in  1842,  the 
steamer  Forth,  bearing  the  mails,  departed  for  the 
first  time  from  Southampton  for  the  West  Indies. 

Railway  travelling,  which  is  one  of  the  most 

*  Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  who  had  experimented  in 
a  boat  with  hand-driven  paddles  s  James  TViylor,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Mr.  Miller's  sons,  who  had  suggested  the  appli- 
cation of  the  steam-engine  to  this  kind  of  navigation  : 
Symington,  a  mechanist,  who  was  called  in  to  make  ana 
apply  the  engine,  and  who,  aboat  the  same  time,  was 
expeirimenting  upon  a  steam-canisge  for  common  roods. 
Symington  seems  to  have  had  tiu»  principal  merit  ia 
keeping  the  project  alive,  till  it  was  taken  up  by  Bell  and 


important  influences  of  the  present  day,  is  eren 
younger  than  steam-navigation.  During  the  last 
century  several  tramways  were  constructed,  but 
they  were  all  short  lines,  generally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  coal-works,  wrought  by  horses,  and  used 
only  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals.  The  idea  of 
using  the  power  of  steam  to  propel  carriages  was 
suggested  by  many  scientific  men.  Symington 
constructed  a  model  of  a  steam-carriage,  which  he 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  about  the  time  that  he  was 
engaged  in  the  expenment  that  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  steam-ships.  But  nothing  of  a  practical  or 
public  kind  was  done  until  the  year  1804,  when  Mr. 
Trevithiek  constructed  a  locomotive,  which  was 
made  to  run  on  a  railway  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in 
Wales.  In  the  same  year  Napoleon  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  crown.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  away  that  loco- 
motives were  extensively  used  on  railways,  ITie 
line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  first  of 
importance,  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1830.  The  aflTairs  of  the  world  presented  an 
appearance  on  that  day  very  difilerent  from  that 
which  they  wore  when  Trevithiek  tried  his  locomo- 
tive in  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  Emperor  of 
France  had  lost  nis  crown  and  his  empire,  and  had 
been  lying  for  nine  years  in  a  quiet  grave  in  a  soli- 
tary island  of  the'  sea ;  the  elder  faimly  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  had  succeeded  him,  had  been 
deposed  in  the  **  three  days"  of  1830 ;  and  Louis 
Philippe,  once  a  schoolmaster,  had  been  crowned 
King  of  the  French.  The  reign  of  railways  and 
that  of  the  present  French  king  commenced  to- 
gether, and  both  have  been  highly  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  railway  system  may  be  said  to  be  only  now 
emerging  from  a  state  of  infancy,  and  acquiring 
some  definite  form  and  character.  The  line  between 
London  and  Birmingham,  and  by  it  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Preston,  was  fully  opened  in  1838 ; 
London  and  York  were  joined  in  1839,  and  the 
communication  was  extended  to  Newcastle  in  1843 ; 
London  and  Bristol  were  connected  in  1841 ;  Man' 
Chester  was  connected  with  Leeds  in  1839  ;  Dublin 
with  Kingstown  in  1834,  and  with  Drogheda  in 
1843 ;  Glasgow  with  Ayr  in  1839,  with  Ureenock 
in  1841,  and  with  Edinburgh  in  1842 ;  Dundee  with 
Arbroath  in  1840 ;  and  ^inburgh  with  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed  in  1846.  The  influences  of  railways, 
tnerefore,  only  commenced  in  the  second  quarter  of 
this  century ;  and  though  we  have  seen  their  influ- 
ence productive  already  of  many  changes,  yet  it 
may  be  fairly  expected  that  greater  changes  are  yet 
to  come — changes  which  shall  carry  society  nearer 
and  nearer  to  peace  and  order,  and  cause  wars  and 
tumults  to  exist  only  in  the  pages  of  past  history. 

The  electric  telegraph,  which  has  already  eflfected 
what  ten  years  ago  would  have  been  ridiculed  as 
impossible,  was  patented  only  in  1837,  and  was  not 
introduced  on  r^ways  until  a  few  years  after  that 
time. 

The  inflaenoe  which  newspapers  and  other  peri- 
odical literature  are  exerting  on  modem  society  is 
immense.  Yet  this,  too,  is  newly  bom — ^is  the 
creation  almost  of  yesterday ;  an  influence  whose 
sphere  has  been  enlarged,  and  whose  power  has 
been  rendered  quite  gigantic  under  the  kindly  and 
protecting  arm  of  peace.  It  is  scarcely  four  centu- 
ries since  the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  only  one  century  since  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  began  to  be  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
In  1760,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possessed  146 
newspapers ;  in  1831,  the  number  had  increased  to 
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978;  and  in  1843,  it  was  453.  The  avenge 
increase  from  1790  to  1821  was  thus  about  nine 
papers  in  two  years,  while  from  1821  to  1843  the 
increase  was  eight  papers  in  one  year,  or  nearly 
double  the  increase  of  the  previous  period.  But  not 
only  had  newspajteiB  greatly  increased  in  number, 
their  indiyiduai  circulation  had  likewise  increased ; 
for  while  in  1821  the  number  of  stamps  issued  was 
24,000,000,  in  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1843, 
the  number  was  60,000,000.  Much  of  this  increase 
must  of  course  be  ascribed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
taxes  on  newspapers;  the  duty  on  each  advertise- 
ment having  been  reduced,  in  June,  1833,  from 
three-and-sixpence  to  oue-and-eixpence,  and  on  each 
newspaper,  in  August,  1836,  from  fourpence  to  one 
penny.  Ail  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  that 
are  the  most  influential  in  the  present  day  are 
young;  indeed,  nearly  all  have  been  commenced 
within  the  memory  of  man.  **  The  leading  journal 
of  Europe^'  is  now  in  its  sixty-second  year,  and 
none  of  the  other  London  daily  papers  is  much 
older.  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  commenced  in 
the  second  year  of  fiie  present  century ;  and  its 
great  rival,  the  Quarterly,  is  seven  years  younger. 
The  oldest  periodical  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  exoei>- 
tion  of  the  Review,  was  cummenoed  in  1817.  But 
it  was  not  till  1826  that  literature  began  to  be  really 
cheap  and  popular.  The  jpublications  of  the  Society 
for  the  DiflTusion  of  Useful  Knowledse  were  com- 
menced about  that  time ;  and  cheap  volumes,  issued 
at  regular  periods,  on  interesting  subjects,  became 
very  common.  Six  years  afterwards,  the  present 
Journal  was  started;  other  weekly  periodicals  of 
instruction  and  entertainment  were  commenced,  and 
they  have  since  multiplied  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Every  year  witnesses  some  eflbrt  of  a 
more  and  more  enterprising  kind  to  diffuse  knowl- 
edge at  the  cheapest  conceivable  rate  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  may  with  truth 
be  said  that  the  present  century  found  knowledge 
<*  a  sealed  book,  and  changed  it  to  an  open  letter ;" 
found  it  the  heritage  of  Uie  rich,  and  made  it  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor ;  found  it  confined  to  the  few, 
and  diffused  it  with  no  sparing  hand  among  the 
many. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  as  time 
rolls  on,  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  literature  will 
in  aught  diminish.  The  great  resulte  of  our  age 
are  swiftness  in  communicating  intelligence,  and 
conveying  merchandise  and  men ;  and  periodicals 
are  essentially  the  medium  thnmgh  which  this 
intellisrence  is  to  be  conveyed.  Though  the  press 
were  not  linked  with  a  stronger  and  a  better  power 
than  even  that  of  steam,  yet  the  alliance  with  it 
would  causa  iu  influence  to  be  increased  both  in 
intensity  and  extent.  The  oflener  there  is  commu- 
nication between  two  places,  the  oftener  must  the 
news  of  each  place  be  published,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  periodicals  become.  When  the 
power  of  electricity  b  better  known,  and  more 
extensively  applied,  may  it  not  be  expected  that 
London  papers,  instead  of  being  published  daily, 
may  ultimately  be  published  almost  hourly!  A 
weekly  newspaper,  so  far  as  its  news  are  concerned, 
is  now  of  little  interest.  It  contains  so  much  of 
what  is  called  old,  even  thouffh  its  intelligenoe  may 
refer  to  evento  that  occurred  during  the  previous 
week,  that  a  perusal  of  it  does  not  occupy  much 
time.  Men  now  are  laudably  anxu)us  to  have  their 
news,  like  their  business-books,  always  "up  to 
date,'*  and  to  keep  abreast  with  the  intelligenoe  of 
the  day.  To  do  tnis,  they  must  have  newspapers, 
^leie  axe  moming^aiid  evening  newspapexs  m  Lon- 


don already !  why  not  have  them  at  other  periods 
of  the  day?  Even  at  present,  the  second,  third, 
and  sometimes  fourth  editions  of  the  daily  papers 
show  how  impatient  the  public  are  for  the  smallest 
additional  scrap  of  news.  This  eager  thirst  for 
early  intelligence  was  unknown,  or  at  least  ungrati- 
fied,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
last  thirty  years  have  infused  new  life  and  vi^r 
into  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  we  are  now  living 
under  the  rule  of  that  young  giant,  who  slept  as 
long  as  war  was  thundering  over  the  earth,  but 
who  woke  up  to  activity  as  soon  as  that  evil  genius 
had  departed. 

When  any  country  is  engaged  in  foreign  warfare, 
ito  internal  condition  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Many 
arrangemente  are  thus  allowed  to  be  made,  and  sys- 
tems to  grow  up,  which  prove  highly  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  society.  So  has  it  been  with  this 
country.  WhUe  we  were  engaged  in  the  late,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  last,  continental  war,  the  ideas 
of  public  health,  of  narrow  streete,  of  sewerage 
and  ventilation,  never  seemed  to  cross  the  publio 
mind.  They  were  topics  which  were  forgotten  in 
others  of  a  more  exciting  nature.  But  when  peace 
came,  and  the  eyes  of  men  were  turned  in  on  their 
own  domestic  condition,  many  sad  pictures  were 
revealed,  and  many  sources  of  misery  and  vice  laid 
bare.  The  knowledge  of  an  evil  is  said  to  be  half 
ito  cure ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we 
obteined  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual 
social  condition  of  our  own  country ;  and  even  now 
our  information  b  &r  from  being  complete.  The 
science  of  stetistics  was  in  Great  Britam  most  nn- 
accountebly  neglected  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  No  exact  stateynt  of  £e  num- 
ber of  inhabitanto  existed  until  the  first  census  was 
taken  in  1801 ;  and  it  was  not  until  1838  that  the 
public  attention  was  directed,  by  the  reports  of  the 
poor-law  commissioners,  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people.  The  reports  of  the  registrar-general 
of  England  and  Wales,  on  which  many  calculations 
respecting  public  health  have  been* founded,  were 
first  commenced  in  1839 ;  and  the  health  of  towns 
commissioners  were  appointed  so  recently  as  May, 
1843,  and  their  first  report  was  published  in  1844. 
There  are  few  subjecte  which  are  exerting  so  great 
and  growinff  an  influence  on  the  public  mind  as  this 
of  the  healUi  of  towns,  and  yet  it  is  one  quite  new, 
and  respecting  which  investigation  has  just  begun. 
It  is,  literally  speaking,  a  question  of  life  and  death, 
of  sickness  and  heal£;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
statistical  information  that  we  possess  regarding  it 
is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  the  last  ten  years. 

If  we  look  at  various  other  influences  of  the 
present  age,  we  shall  find  them  all  of  the  same 
youthful  character.  Gas-light  viras  used  by  Mur- 
dock  at  Redruth,  m  Cornwall,  in  1792 ;  but  the 
minds  of  men  were  then  getting  into  a  ferment  on 
other  subjects.  The  war  commenced  next  year, 
and  see  how  languidly,  during  ite  course,  proceeded 
the  introduction  of  this  means  of  lighting  ?  It  can- 
not be  said  to  have  attracted  public  notice  till  1802, 
when  the  newspapers  told  how  the  manufactory  of 
Bolton  and  Watt,  at  Birmingham,  had  been  lighted 
bv  it  on  Uie  occasion  of  the  rejoicing  for  the  peace. 
War  recommenced,  and  gas  was  not  tried  in  a 
public  street  till  1806,  when  Pall-Mall  was  lighted 
with  it.  In  1810  the  first  London  gas-light  com- 
pany obtamed  an  act  of  incorporation,  which, 
strangely  enough,  bound  them  to  light  the  streete 
at  a  dieaper  rate  than  on  the  old  plan  of  oil,  but 
prohibiten  them  from  supplying  houses.  The  sub- 
ject of  education,  which  is  of  the  most  vital  impor* 
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tance  in  ewery  state  wbb  brought  forcibly  under  the 
nolioe  of  the  public  about  twentjr  yean  age.  Me- 
chaniee*  institutions  date  their  origm  from  the  year 
1894 ;  it  was  in  January,  1899,  that  the  famous  ex- 
pression, <*  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,"  was  first 
used  by  Lord  Brougham ;  and  in  1834,  the  first 
ffOTernment  grant  in  favor  of  education  was  made. 
The  sun  has  been  our'  portrait-painter  only  about 
six  years ;  and  the  penny-postage  system,  whose 
influence  on  society  has  been  so  groat,  has  not  yet 
completed  the  first. seven  years  of  its  existence. 

Tiiese  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
youthful  naturo  of  the  influences  that  are  giving  a 
ibrm  and  character  to  modern  civilization.  Their 
effects  have  hitherto  been  great  and  beneficial,  and 
as  their  youth  has  exhibited  such  strength,  what 
maj  we  not  expect  from  them  when  the  period  of 
their  full  development  shall  have  come ! 


THB  LOST  EAGLE. 

[Founded  on  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Scotlaod,  in  the  autumn  of  1839.] 

A  story  goes,  which  may  be  snng  or  said, 

And  DOW  I  freely  mean  in  verse  to  handle, — 
How onoe  a  Ligfatnouse and  an Eagleplaved 
The  common  trasedy  of  Moth  and  Candle 
On  a  large  scale :  the  public  prints  averred 
The  accurate  dimensions  of  the  bird — 
His  length  from  bealc  to  tail,  and  breadth  of  wing» 
But  many  a  thing  is  said  which  poets  cannot  nng; 

Tnas  was  an  Eagle  soaring  to  the  sun 
From  Dofrafial's  Scandinavian  brow, 

Above  the  broad  autumnal  forests  dun. 
Above  the  cheerless  caverns  of  the  snow : 

The  pride  oiyonth  was  in  his  eye's  expanse, 

The  scorn  of  earth  was  in  its  rolling  glance ; 

Their  force  upheld  his  rapid  wings,  and  bore 
The  heavenly  bird  along,  to  Norway's  western  shore. 

On  high  he  passed,  in  glory  of  his  strength, 

The  mountain-land— the  land  was  not  for  him ! — 
Passed  where  the  falling  billows'  foamy  length 
Ban  flashing  on  the  rocks,  unheard  and  dim ; 
And  where  the  restless  sea-mews  white  would  go, 
Rising  in  clouds,  soon  broken,  far  below, 
A  moment  wheeled  his  pinions  in  disdain— 
The  shore  was  not  for  him !    He  launched  above  the 


Wa  spread  wings  slept  upon  the  whistling  air, 

As  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  deep,  unweary. 

Still  on  his  westward  flight  he  held,  and  there 

The  ruthless  tempest  found  him  from  his  eyrie  : 
The  land  he  scorned  had  faded  from  his  ken. 
And  waters  fathomless  were  rotmd  him  then ; 
Yet  sped  he  fearless  on,  though  with  the  frown 
Of  vexed  and  clouding  skies  the  shades  of  night 
came  down. 

The  Ocean  Spirit  of  the  storm  awoke, 

Summoning  perils  from  the  deadly  pool 
Of  noisy  Maelstrom.,  and  the  thunder  spoke 

From  the  descending  blackness  near  and  full. 
The  winds  above,  the  winds  beneath  him  wrought. 
And  all  their  hurricanes  against  him  brought. 
Yet  careless  what  the  winds  might  work  or  bnng, 
Still  mightily  he  struck  the  tempest  with  his  wing. 

But,  fleeter  than  the  winds,  the  lightning  came, 

Red-rushing  and  invincible,  and  he. 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  darkening  flame. 

Fell  struggling  downward  to  the  boiling  sea : 
He  heard  it  nigh,  and  on  the  wing  anew, 
With  drunken  course  nncertainlv  be  flew, 
Wandering  a  region  starless  and  imknown  : 
Thus  for  a  while  he  moved,  then  sped  him  on  alone. 


Yet  not  alone,^for  in  the  gloom  there  went, 

Dark-rolling  through  the  strife  of  waves  bdow, 
And  laboring  like  Leviathan  o'erspent, 

A  ship,  with  danger  on  her  sten  and  prow.' 
The  one  hoarse  voice  above  the  tempest  cailiag** 
The  hurried  treading  of  the  crew— the  falling 
Of  crashing  beams,  and  loar  of  sails  wide-riven, 
Were  sounding  from  the  ship  to  wreck  onsnocored 
driven. 

Her  mariners,  amid  their  toiling  care, 

A  flapping  of  loud  wings  above  them  heard, 
And  fear  unwonted  filled  each  bosom  there 

With  dreary  awe,  the  thunder  had  not  stirred ; 
And  when,  as  oft  the  flaring  lightning  passed. 
They  saw  them  moving,  nigh  the  bending  mast, 
How  sank  and  died  their  hopes  and  hearts  away,— 
Hearts  that  had  scorned  to  quail  in  aU  the  lightning's 
pUy! 

Their  strength  grew  slackened  as  their  courage  fell, 
And  many  dropped  their  hands,  and  toil  gave 
o'er; 
Not  that  they  hated  life— they  loved  it  well, 

Yet  listless  stood,  and  strove  for  life  no  more. 

The  stormy  Spirit's  wings  were  o'er  them  brooding ; 

Could  doom^  men  be  saved  by  Hope's  deluding? 

The  Spirit's  eyes  were  on  them,  mocking  sorrow, 

Outwatcning  hope,  and  they  must  perish  ere  the 

morrow ! 

And  he,  the  storm-struck  Eagle,  still  would  keep 

Winging  beside  their  mast,  as  if  he  took 
Companionship  upon  the  sunless  deep. 
And  skies  unstarred  had  changed  hisfaeavenwaid 
look; 
But  where  is  now  that  tempest-driven  Uirk, 
And  where  her  woe-worn  crew  I  Hath  night  more 

dark 
In  shroud  of  thicker  gloom  concealed  her  motion  f 
All,  all  are  hurrying  down  through  whirling  depths 
of  ocean! 

Now  the  lost  Eagle  was  alone  i^in. 

Long  striving  in  the  storm  with  wearied  might. 
When  rose  a  beam  upon  the  dismal  main 
<  That  drew  his  faded  eye  and  wandering  flight. 
No  other  ray  amid  the  darkness  shone. 
And,  broader  erowing,  seemed  that  lonely  one 
A  star  descending  nearer  earth,  to  shed 
A  brighter,  fuller  gleam  in  night  so  dark  and  dread. 

The  Lighthouse  wooed  him  with  its  beauteous  eye ; 
But  must  I  bless,  or  soothly  blame,  the  wooing 
That  guided  him  beneath  a  howling  sky. 

Yet  lured  him  to  his  freedom's  dire  undoing? 
Cheered  on  his  way  by  that  increasing  flame, 
He  strained  his  flight  the  more,  as  near  he  came, 
Till  down  amid  the  burning  lights  at  last. 
And  shrieking  in  his  joy,  the  weary  bird  was  cast* 

Upstarted  then  the  watcher  as  he  sat, 

Much  wondering  in  his  loneliness  to  hear 
The  pinions  beat  without,  and  fonh  he  gat ; 

Where  roared  the  tempest  terrible  and  drear. 
Dark  wings  arose  against  him  in  the  light, 
And  glared  upon  him  eyes  that  looked  for  flight  : 
Quickly  they  struggle  and  they  strike  amain, 
But  wields  the  Eagle  there  his  failing  strength  in 
vain. 

There  comes  no  blast  in  his  unaided  hour. 

To  whelm  the  foeman  in  the  viewless  deep. 
Nor  have  his  pinions  now  the  dreaded  po^^er 

That  hurled  the  daring  hunter  from  the  steep ; 
But  seized  bv  grasping  arms,  and  circled  sore. 
His  eyelids  fall,  and  strike  his  wings  no  more. 
Alas !  that  he  who  dared  the  noonday  sun. 
And  fought  the  storm  so  long,  by  man  should  be 
undone!  Taift  Magazmt. 
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Mh»  Um  BritMi  QoKlsily  Utifkm,  fa  cAkf  ofsinof  tl»  BioglUh 

1^  Diasenton.] 

The  Mi9ee2te«w»  Worb  t^T  <Ae  Riffht  Honorable 
■  Sir  Jakes  Macintosh,  in  three  veliiineB. 
•    Longman  and  Co.    London :  1846. 

Sir  Jamn  Macintosh,  the  author  of  the  work 
before  ns,  was  distingoished,  eren  during  his  life-, 
time,  not  onhr  as  an  author,  but  as  a  hiwyer  and  a 
politician.  In  all  these  departments  his  character 
and  attainments  were  higlay  rated.  His  intelkot 
was  not  only  acnte  and  active,  but  extensiYe  and 
Teraatile.  That  this  character  of  mind  is  often  dan- 
-gevous  to  an  author's  best  fame  is  an  undoubted 
•truth ;  but  it  adds  the  interest,  which  Tarietr  nerer 
'ftils  to  give,  to  his  collected  works ;  and  if  he  6ils 
to  reach  the  highest  pinnacle,  it  is  tolerably  ofrtain 
cf  securingfor  him  a  secondary  plaee  in  public  esti- 
mation. This  charm,  be  its  ultimate  Tatne  what  it 
may,  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Macintosh  Unques- 
tionably possess.  They  may  be  divided — and  are 
.dirkied  by  the  editor  of  the  present  volumes — ^into 
duee  classes.  One  portion  is  purely  and  strictly 
philosopfiieal.  Another  comes  more  pro|>erly  under 
■the  division  of  general  literature.  A  third  portion 
may  be,  with  propriety,  styled  ^litical.  Under 
the  first  mentioned  head  of  pure  philosophy  must  be 
-  placed  the  admirable  dissertations  on  ethical  science, 
•and  on  the  characters  of  Bacon  and  Locke.  Under 
the  head  of  general  literature  we  most  class  the  life 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  the  discussion  as  to  the  real 
authorship  of  the  famous  **Icdn  Basilike;"  the 
beautifiil  treatises  on  the  causes  of  the  revolution  of 
1668,  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  together  with 
various  minor  articles  published  in  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Review*'  and  elsewhere.  Under  the  category  of 
politics  we  should  set  down  the  once  famous,  though 
now  partly  forgotten  **  Vindici«  Gallic©,"  the 
character  of  Canning,  and  the  various  speeches  de- 
livered by  Sir  James  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  the  works  of  Macintosh  naturally  arrange 
themselves  into  these  three  species  is  unquestion- 
able. We  do  question,  however,  whether  the 
editor  has  done  wisely  in  his  adherence  to  this 
arrangement  in  his  publication  of  these  writings  in 
their  collected  form.  We,  for  our  own  part,  deci- 
dedly prefer  the  chronological  order.  We  there 
see  the  progress  of  the  author's  mind.  We  behold 
the  young,  the  bold,  and  the  enthusiastic  specu- 
lator in  philosophy  and  politics,  who  derives  his 
knowledge  from  books  and  from  his  own  reflective 
powers,  soften  down  and  ameliorate  into  the  expe- 
rienced thinker,  who  has  read  mankind  themselves ; 
and  who  from  the  great  and  appalling  volume  of 
the  world,  has  at  last  deduced  those  more  sober 
conclusions  as  to  human  capabilities  and  human 
destinies,  which  books  never  could  supply.  It  is 
after  this  method  that  we  shall  adventure  to  trace  and 
exhibit  to  our  readers  the  progress  of  the  intellect 
of  this  accomplished  person  and  amiable  man. 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  grand  subjects  of 
human  reflection  his  mind  no  doubt  underwent  little 
change.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  on  the 
topics  of  ethical  or  generally  metaphysical  science 
his  opinions,  during  his  later  years,  were  materiaUy 
diflSsrent  from  those  which  he  had  formed  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  But  on  general  political  ques- 
tions, and  on  the  multiform  considerations  connect- 
ed with  the  social  institutions  of  mankind,  it  is  clear 
that  the  notions  of  this  acute  and  candid  man  did 
imdergo  considerable  mutations;  and  these  we 
shall  both  exhibit  and  consider.  As  a  portraiture 
of  the  first  and  last  conclusions  of  such  a  thinker, 
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upon  topics  of  constant  and  paramount  importance, 
they  are  both  curious  and  valuable.    As  instances 
of  candid  and  philosophical  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  vmter  of  these  varied  works  they  do  honor  to 
his  character.    If  vire  cannot  approve  of  the  whole 
of  them,  we  can  yet  honor  the  candor  which  im- 
pelled Sir  James  Macintosh  to  avow  them.    We 
know  how  to  estimate  the  courage  which  leads 
some  men  to  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  truth  all  mi- 
nor considerations ;  and  setting  at  defiance  the  vul- 
gar and  hollow  cry  of  '*  inconsistency,"  honestly 
to  avow  honest  changes  of  opinion  on  controverted 
subjects.    On  such  occasions  we  hold  that  bold  re- 
liance upon  general  character,  on  the  part  of  an 
individusd,  ought  ever  to  command  more  or  less 
of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  feUow-men : 
nor  ought  the  sordid  treacheries  or  barefaced  ter- 
giyersations,  which  too  often  disgrace  the  herd  of 
thinkers  and  of  politicians,  to  have  any  other  eflfect 
than  to  add  to  our  admiration  of  those  more  honor- 
able peraons  who  have  dared  suspicion  for  the  sake 
of  truthfulness,  and  hazavded  the  imputation  of  idr- 
sincerity  because  they  are  reaUy  and  indeed  sincere. 
It  is  under  these  impressions  that  we  first  turn  our 
attention  to  the  **  Vindicie  Gallics,"  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  boldest  of  the  compomtions  of  Macintosh. 
The  '*  Vindicie  Grallicee"  were  composed  and 
published  in  the  course  of  the  y%ars  1791  and  1799. 
The  period  was  the  most  extraordinary  that  mod- 
em times  have  beheld.    In  1789  had  burst  forth 
the  great  revolution  in  France,  like  a  volcano  in  the 
ni^ht,  sending  its  thundeis  and  its  flashes  far  and 
wide,  and  rousing  men  from  their  sleep.    This 
grand  outbreak,  the  efiects  of  which  We  are  still 
feeling  and  shall  long  continue  to  feel,  in  its  pro- 
pesB  encouraged  some  and  terrified  others ;  but,  in 
Its  commencement,  no  doubt  startled  all.      The 
world  had  not  untQ  then  seen  the  spectacle  of  a. 
powerful  and  neat  nation  awakening  suddenly,  as 
It  were,  out  of  a  deathlike  trance  of  corruption  and 
moral  and  physical  decay.    The  phenomenon  was 
as  new  as  it  was  imposing ;    and  men  knew  no 
more  how  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  regen- 
erated France  than  did  the  daring  creator  of  Frank- 
enstein those  of  the  monster  whom  he  had  made. 
Uncertainty  is  the  mother  of  alarm.    The  few 
hoped  ;  the  many  feared ;  all  doubted.    It  is  cei^ 
tainly  true  that  some  skilful  calculators  of  questions 
of  finance  had,  in  more  than  one  publication,  fore- 
told a  probable  and  fast  appraaching  bouJeversement 
of  the  government  and  monarchy  in  France,  but 
these  publications  were  read  by  few  and  believed 
by  none.    Forebodings,  not  very  dissimilar,  as  to 
the  ultimate  efiects  of  the  English  national  debt, 
then  only  one  third  of  its  present  amount,  had  heesk 
hazarded  and  laughed  at ;  and  viramings  which  in 
England  had  become  ridiculous,  were  not  likely  t* 
be  seriously  regarded  when  applied  to  another 
country.    The  actors  in  the  scenes  of  that  period 
were  as  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  extent  of  Eng- 
lish industry  and  English  toil,  as  they  were  of  an- 
tioipatinff  the  eflfects  of  French  impatience  when 
roused  from  its  lethargy  to  contemplate  the  disso- 
lution of  an  efl!ete  despotism.    Hence,  the  French 
revolution,  commencea  in  1789,  astounded  public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain  as  intensely  as  on  the  con- 
tinent.     Wonder  and  alarm'  were  the  feeling 
almost  universally  excited.    The  lower  dames  m 
this  country  were  then  totally  destitute  of  political 
knowledge  of  any  kind.    They  received  the  nevfB 
with  apathy.     Amidst  the  aristocracy,  alarm  of  an 
extreme  description,  and  to  a  most  unmanly  degree, 
was  all  but  umversal.     Of  the  middle  ch 
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•ome  few  applauded  and  hoped.  Thoee  were  the 
literary  and  specttlatiye  men  chiefly.  The  majority, 
however,  first  feared  and  then  hated.  The  church 
was  loud  in  its  denunciations  of  French  principles 
and  French  freedom  of  thought  and  act.  The  de- 
struction of  popery  could  not  reconcile  the  hie- 
rarchy and  the  universities  to  the  demolition  of 
*^  divme  right"  and  "  passive  obedience*'  to  kings. 
'  The  dissenters  alone  saw  in  the  fall  of  the  corrupt 
Gallic  monarchy,  and  still  more  corrupt  Gallican 
church,  a  chance  for  Uberty  of  ftonscienoe,  and  of 
an  escape  for  freedom  in  general  from  that  double 
chain  with  which  state-churches  and  state-despo- 
'  tisms  had  so  long  conspired  to  bind  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men.  Amongst  the  very  earliest  im- 
pugners  of  the  proceedings  then  goinff  on  across 
the  Channel  was  the  justly-celebratod  Burke.  Up 
to  the  period  of  1789,  he  had,  though  a  cautious 
reformer  and  timid  political  thinker,  upheld  the 
general  right  of  mankind  to  a  government  of  ration- 
al freedom,  and  to  some  safeguard  and  refuge  from 
the  assaulte  of  unprincipled  and  aggressive  arbi- 
trary power.  On  tlie  attempt  to  tax  Uie  American 
colonies,  against  their  consent,  and  without  their 
concurrence  by  means  of  being  represented  in  Pai^ 
liament,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  wise  and 
patriotic  thinker.  Of  the  greatness  of  his  talents 
no  man  doubted.  *It  was  hoped  that  the  eloquence 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  Chatham  survived  in 
him.  From  the  very  commencement,  however,  of 
the  changes  in  France,  the  whole  man  seemed  to 
undergo  disastrous  change  in  his  own  person.  For 
the  whole  of  the  men  who  then  became  prominent 
in  French^ifiairs,  and  for  all  their  objects  and  all 
iheir  acts,  he  seemed  to  cherish  a  bitter,  an  undis- 
tinguishing,  and  an  inextin^ishable  hatred ;  and  he 

Soured  out  his  exasperated  feelings  in  various  pub- 
cations,  eloquent,  powerful,  and  almost  irresisti- 
ble in  style,  but  rambling,  unfair,  and  grossly 
•exaggerative  in  substance,  of  which  the  first  and 
most  successful  was  the  volume  of  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution."  Whether  Burke  really 
foresaw  the  extremes  to  which  the  Revolution  in 
France  was  ultimately  carried,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  He  certainly  predicted  them  ;  and  these 
predictions,  in  their  effect,  as  certainly  helped  to  stir 
up  that  coalition  against  Uie  liberties  of  our  neigh- 
bors, which  was  the  main  cause  of  their  actual  ful- 
.filment.  Burke^s  wonderfully  artful  and  eloquent 
tirades  were  universally  read,  and  the  result  was 
•decisive.  Almost  the  whole  whig  aristocracy 
Joined  the  tory  party  in  urging  on  the  timid  and  un- 
willing Pitt  to  ttiat  fatal  war  which  has  cost  us  so 
dear.  Burke  went  with  tliem.  If  not  their 
.avowed  leader,  he  was  their  open  adviser.  Re- 
wards were  showered  upon  him  by  the  tory  gov- 
•emmont:  and  George  III.  became  avowedly  his 
patron,  saying  openly  and  frequently,  that  *'  every 
gentleman  in  England  ought  to  read  Mr.  Burke's 
book  !"  This  was  decisive.  Burke *s  Reflections 
were  published  during  the  year  of  1790.  Early 
in  1793,  England,  in  concert  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  was  at  war  with  the  French  republic. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  conflict  of 
opinion  in  England,  and  during  a  time  when  the 
state  of  this  country  was  almost  as  accurately  de- 
scribed as  was  that  of  the  neighboring  realm  by  the 
emphatic  phrase  of  "a  Reign  of  Terror,"  that 
Macintosh,  then  a  young  man,  dared  to  write  and 
.to  publish  his  *'  Viodicie  Gallicn,"  or  *' A  Defence 
»of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  English  admirers 
against  the  accusations  of  the  Right  Honorable  Ed- 
flnund  3urke."    Ihia  .work  was  made  public  in 


1793,  and  to  puUish  anything,  however  tempenls^ 
however  rational,  or  however  in  accordance  with 
English  maxims  of  goveiunent,  but  having  such  a 
title,  was,  at  this  period,  an  adventure  of  no  little 
peril.  Between  rage  and  dread,  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  was  in  a  state  not  hi  removed  from  insanity. 
All  who  were  supposed  to  look  with  an  eye  of  ap- 
proval upon  the  scenes  across  the  channel,  were 
denounq^  from  every  pulpit  in  the  kingdom,  that 
pulpit  being  in  a  church.  The  very  mention  of  b 
*'  reform"  of  the  abuses  of  our  own  institutions,  «l 
once  became  sedition,  and  was  so  called  in  Parlia- 
ment  and  out  of  it.  The  speeches  from  the  throne, 
the  orators  in  both  houses,  and  the  journals  in  gen- 
oral,  treated  as  a  traitor  every  man  who  dan^  to 
talk  of  freedom  or  of  any  amelioration  of  defective 
insti^tions ;  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  day 
(Sir  John  Scott,  soon  aiier  liord  Eldon)  was  busied 
in  preparinglegal  machinery  for  the  destruction  of 
all  such.  To  dare  to  compose  and  to  put  foitk 
such  a  work  as  Macintosh  then  did,  ought  to  con- 
fer a  lasting  honor  on  his  name.  The  very  attempt, 
however  executed,  argued  an  intrepidity  of  charac- 
ter rarely  met  with.  The  executk>u  of  the  work 
itself  argued  much  more.  In  this  powerfully- 
written  and  soundly  logical  treatise,  Macintow 
boldly  undertook  to  estahdish,  1.  The  necessity  for 
a  great  change  in  France ;  2.  The  legal  character 
of  the  national  assembly ;  3.  The  inevitable  nature 
of  much  of  the  excess  and  outrage  that  ensued; 
4.  The  moderation  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution  then  set  up ;  5.  A  complete  justifica- 
tion for  those  in  England  who  approved  of  them 
generally.  Such  was  the  pkn  of  the  ''  Yindidv 
Grallicte."  That  it  is  excellent  in  outline  few  will 
be  now  disposed  to  deny.  The  execution  was, 
perhaps,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  design ;  but  h 
was  such  as  to  ensure  success  for  the  work,  and 
fame  for  its  author.  To  compare  its  style  with  that 
of  the  writings  which  it  attacks  would  be  unjust. 
Macintosh  unquestionably  had  not  the  mastery  of 
words,  the  vivid  fancy,  the  keen  sarcasm,  the  with- 
ering and  lofly  scorn,  the  measured  eloquence,  and 
antithetic  pointing  of  sentences  the  most  beautiful, 
which  distinguished  his  great  antagonist.  But  nol- 
withstanding  his  inferiority  in  these  splendid  re- 
quisites to  victorious  writing,  the  grapple  was  no 
unsuccessful  one.  He  brought  to  the  field^an  hon- 
est and  dauntless  enthusiasm ;  a  style  elegant  and 
correct,  and  often  keen  and  trenchant ;  a  large  stock 
of  legal  and  constitutional  lore ;  the  cahn  temper 
of  a  practical  logician  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
'*  vantage"  of  a  good  cause.  The  consequence  of 
the  publication  was  a  decided  reaction  in  publie 
opinion  in  favor  of  those  who  dared  to  hold  that 
mankind  have  rights  as  well  as  duties;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  most  arrogant  and  insolent  of 
aphorisms  by  the  most  arrogant  of  prelates,  the 
people  oughi  to  have  something  ^Mo  do  with  the 
laws"  beyond  "  obeying  them  !"  To  the  declaim- 
ers  against  the  excesses  and  other  evils  which  arose 
out  c?  the  struggle  in  France,  environed  as  she  then 
was  by  foes,  domestic  and  foreign,  this  is  the  manly 
answer  of  Macintosh*- 

"  The  question  is  reducible  to  this,  whether  they 
were  to  abstain  from  establishing  a  free  government, 
because  they  foresaw  it  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out confusion  and  temporary  distress,  or  to  be  con- 
soled for  such  calamities  by  the  view  of  that  hap- 
piness to  which  their  labon  were  to  give  ultimale 
permanence  and  diffusion  1  A  minister  is  not  coa- 
ceived  to  be  guilty  of  systematic  immorality,  be- 
cause he  balances  the  evils  of  the  most  just  war 
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wkh  the  advantages  of  that  national  security  which 
is  produced  by  the  reputation  of  spirit  and  power : 
—neither  ou^ht  the  patriot,  who,  balancing  the 
evils  of  transient  anarchy  against  the  inestimable 
good  of  established  liberty,  finds  the  last  prepondei> 
ate  in  the  scale.  Such,  in  fact,  has  ever  been  the 
reasoning  of  the  leaders  in  those  insurrections, 
which  have  preserved  the  remnant  of  freedom  that 
still  existtf  amongst  mankind.  Holland,  England, 
and  America  must  have  reasoned  thus :  and  the 
different  portions  of  liberty  which  they  enjoy  have 
been  purchased  by  the  endurance  of  far  greater 
calamities  than  have  been  suffered  by  France.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  appeal  to  the  wars  which,  for  al- 
most a  century,  afflicted  the  Low  Countries ;  but  it 
may  not  be  so  to  remind  England  of  the  price  she 
has  paid  for  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
tha  revolution.  The  disputed  succession  which 
arose  from  that  event  produced  a  destructive  civil 
war  in  Ireland,  two  rebellions  in  Scotland,  and  the 
consequent  slaughter  and  banishment  of  thousands 
of  citizens,  with  the  widest  confiscations  of  their 
properties ;  not  to  mention  the  continental  connex- 
ions and  ^e  foreign  wars  into  which  it  plunged  os, 
and  the  necessity  thus  imposed  upon  us  of  main- 
taining a  standing  srmy,  and  accumulating  an  enor- 
mous public  debt." — Yindicic  Galliot,  p.  79. 

To  Burke  and  his  partisans,  many  of  whom  had 
advocated  the  cause  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and 
JeOerson,  and  every  one  of  whom  had  either  ap- 
proved or  acquiesced  in  the  policy  and  justice  of  the 
proceedings  in  1668,  this  manly  passage  must  have 
oeen  wormwood.  It  is  wholly  unanswerable, 
either  generally  or  particularly.  If  we  are  never 
to  stir  nor  seek  to  better  our  condition  in  any  way, 
until  we  can  grasp  good  unmixed  with  evil,  there 
is  an  end,  at  once,  to  all  human  improvement.  If 
Cavendish,  Russell,  and  Churchill,  were  iustifiable 
ia  1688,  and  Washington,  Adams,  and  Franklin, 
in  1775,  surely  Mirabeau  and  Brissot  were  equally 
so  in  1789.  From  this  conclusion  there  was  no 
escape,  and  none  was  ever  attempted.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  when  these  expressions 
were  written,  the  revolution  in  Fnince  had  not  ex- 
hibited its  worst  and  darkest  phasos.  The  extrem- 
ities of  folly  and  violence  which  followed,  Macintosh 
lived  to  deplore,  and  to  be  taught  by  the  experience 
so  gained  that  no  theoretical  system  of  rule,  at  dis- 
coid with  the  habits,  usages,  manners,  and  preju- 
dic3S  of  the  nation  that  attempts  to  establish  it,  can 
possibly  last,  and  that  to  improve  upon  what  we 
have,  rather  than  to  remodel  or  seek  for  new  foun- 
dations, is  the  only  rational  road  to  national  freedom 
and  contentment.  Against  the  concluding  phrase 
of  the  **  necessity  of  accumulating  public  debt," 
we  must  enter  our  protest.  There  can  be  no  such 
necessity.  Sums  so  lent,  may  always  be  levied 
directly  by  impost  during  the  lives  of  the  genera- 
tion that  need  them ;  and  that  this  is  the  just  and 
the  only  just  method  of  meeting  a  temporary  exi- 
gence, no  one  will  deny  who  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  axioms  of  civil  law,  or  of  the  conclusions  of 
its  s:\ges  as  to  the  conditions  of  property,  and  the 
duties  of  citizens  to  a  state. 

The  grand  dogma  against  which  Sir  James  had 
to  struggle  at  this  disgraceful  period  was,  however, 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  inviolability  of 
any  system  of  treatment  of  their  subjects  which 
they  might  think  proper  to  establish !  Strange  to 
relate,  and  not  more  strange  than  disgraceful,  is  the 
tale,  these  monstrous  doctrines  were  paraded  in  full 
glare,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, before  the  eyes  of  the  English  people,  and 
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advocated  by  vast  numbers.    The  milder  and  more 
veiled  term  of*  legitimacy*'  was  not  then  hatched. 
Louis  XYI.   was  monarch  bv    "  right  divine.'' 
He  had  succeeded  Louis  XV.  lineally ;  and  Louis 
Quinze  having  succeeded  lineally  a  predecessor, 
who  could  himself  trace  a  lineal  descent  bade  to 
some  convenient  point  of  **  legal  memory,"  during 
the  reign  of  the  line  of  Capets,  there  was  no  more 
to  be  said.    The  prescription  was  perfect ;  and  be- 
yond that  there  was  no  room  for  anything  but 
treason.    As,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Louis 
XIY.,  the  monarch  centred  and  merged  the  whole 
state  in  his  sole  person — an  axiom  not  only  admitted 
but  applauded  by  the  whole  of  the  French  people 
of  that  generation,  lay  and  clerical,  it  follow^  log- 
ically that  the  whole  apparatus  of  rule  was  equadiy 
as  divine  and  inviolable  as  the  king  himself;  and 
that,  df  course,  and  as  a  legitimate  consequence, 
the  regal  sway,  whether  earned  on  by  the  autocrat 
himself,  or  by  means  of  ministers,  or  favorites,  or 
mistresses,  through  the  medium  of  ordinances,  de- 
crees, registrations  of  edicts,  bastilles,  or  Lettres 
de  Cachet,  was  a  matter  prescriptive,  intangible, 
incontrovertible,  indubitable,  in  short  unquestiona- 
ble, and  not  to  be  meddled  with,  either  in  thought, 
speech,  or  writing  by  any,  under  penalty  of  punish- 
ment condign,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next ' 
Such  were  the  now  ludicrous  but  then  serious  mon- 
strosities with  which  Macintosh  had  to  deal.     The 
following  passage  embodies  the  substance  of  his 
most  triumphant  reply.     In  point,  keenness,  and 
energy,  it  vies  with  the  best  sentences  of  Burke. 
As  an  argument,  at  once  complete,  succinct  and 
bold,  it  is  hardly  to  be  matched  : — 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  urge  the 
constitutional  irresponsibility  of  kings  or  parlia- 
ments.   The  laws  can  never  suppose  them  respon- 
sible, because  their  responsibility    supposes    the 
dissolution  of 'society,  which  is  the  annihilation  of 
law.     In  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ex- 
isted,  the   power  of  the  magistrate  is  the  only 
article  in  the  social  compact ;  destroy  it,  and  society 
is  dissolved.     It  is  because  they  cannot  be  legally 
and  constitutionally,  that  they  must  be  morally  and 
rationally,  responsible.     It  is  because  there  are  no 
remedies  to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  society,  that 
we  are  to  seek  them  in  nature,  and  throw  our  parch- 
ment chains  in  the  face  of  our  oppressors.     No 
man  can  deduce  a  precedent  of  law  from  the  revo- 
lution ;  for  law  cannot  exist  in  the  dissolution  of 
government :  a  precedent  of  reason  and  of  justice 
only  can  be  established  in  it.     And  perhaps  the 
friends  of  freedom  merit  the  misrepresentation  with 
which  they  have  been  opposed,  for  trusting  their 
cause  to  such  frail  and  frivolous  auxiliaries,  and  for 
seeking  in  the  profligate  practices  of  men  what  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sacred  rights  of  nature.     The 
system  of  lawyers  is  indeed  widely  different ;  they 
appeal  only  to  usage,  precedents,  authorities  and 
statutes  ;  they  display  their  elaborate  frivolity  and 
their  perfidious  friendship,  in  disgracing  freedom 
with  the  fantastic  honor  of  a  pedigree  !      •    ♦    * 
#••••••    This  gothic  transfer  of 

genealogy  to  truth  and  justice  is  peculiar  to  politics. 
The  existence  of  robbery  in  one  age  makes  its  vin- 
dication in  the  next ;  and  the  champions  of  freedom 
have  abandoned  the  strong-hold  of  right  for  prece- 
dent, which,  when  the  most  favorable,  is,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  ages  that  furnish  it,  feeble, 
fluctuating,  partial,  and  equivocal.  It  is  not  be- 
cause we  have  been  fTee,  but  because  we  fume  a 
right  to  hefree^  that  we  ought  to  demand  freedom. 
Jostioe  and  liberty  have  neither  biith  nor  zico. 
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yoath  nor  age.  It  -would  be  the  same  al>8iiitlity  to 
assert  that  we  have  a  right  to  freedom  because  the 
Englishmen  of  Alfred^s  reign  were  free,  as  that 
three  and  three  are  six,  because  they  were  so  in  the 
camp  of  Genghis  Khan.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of 
this  Ignoble  and  ignominious  pedigree  of  freedom  \ 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  her  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Nor- 
man ancestors.  Let  the  immortal  daughter  of  rea- 
son, of  justice,  and  of  God,  be  no  longer  confounded 
with  the  spurious  abortions  that  have  usurped  her 
name."— Vol.  III.,  p.  134. 

That  such  writing  as  this,  bold  and  eloquent  as 
it  is,  at  such  a  time,  should  at  once  have  invested 
its  author  with  a  perilous  fame  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Sir  James  became  at  once  subjected  to 
the  battery  of  calumnies,  denunciations,  and  misrep- 
resentations, which  was  opened  in  every  possible 
quarter  against  French  liberty,  and  all  who  dared 
to  defend  the  right  of  Frenchmen  to  construct  their 
own  government.  Nothing  since  has  ever  ap- 
proached the  strange  perversions  of  common 
sense  and  decency  that  disgraced  this  period.  To 
use  the  strong  expression  of  Macintosh,  "  the 
ehorehes  resounded  with  language,  at  which  Laud 
would  have  shuddered  and  Sacheverell  would  have 
blushed ;"  and  the  name  of  freedom  was  blas- 
phemed once  a  week  from  every  **  orthodox"  pul- 
pit in  the  land.  Amongst  other  misrepresentations, 
the  destruction  of  the  effete  and  worn-out  French 
despotism  was  universally  attributed  to  the  writings 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  and  the 
other  philosophers  of  the  last  century.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd.  The  effect  of  these  wri- 
tings was  only  secondary.  The  grand  cause  of  the 
debacle  was  the  inextricable  ruin  of  the  finances. 
Necker*s  publication  of  the  "  Compte  rendu,"  or 
balance  sheet,  with  its  enormous  deficit ,  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  felt  there  could  be 
no  salvation  for  extravagance  after  that.  The  sou- 
briquet  of  "  Madame  Deficit"  was  immediately 
attached  to  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
a  rapid  destruction  followed.  Mr.  Swinburne,  who 
was  at  Paris  during  this  period,  gives  in  hb  letters 
recently  published,  a  striking  account  of  these 
transactions ;  and  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the 
whole  catastrophe  was  foretold  in  Enj^land,  in  a 
financial  treatise  published  some  years  before,  enti- 
tled *'  An  Exposure  of  the  dreadful  slate  of  the 
French  Monarchy." 

Such  was  the  period  and  such  were  the  circum- 
stances at  and  under  which  the  ^'  Yindicis  Gallics" 
were  produced.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the 
intrepid  author  found  reason  to  modify  some  of  the 
opinions  there  expressed.  The  experience  of  age 
gradually  moderated  the  more  extreme  theoretical 
notions  of  youth.  His  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill 
showed  that  his  contemplation  of  mankind,  as  they 
really  exist,  had  taught  him  the  nullity  and  peril 
of  sweeping  changes,  and  that  the  institutions  of 
a  people  must  ameliorate  gradually,  and  rest 
throughout  on  the  peculiarities  of  national  charac- 
ter. In  an  essay  on  the  suflfrage,  written  for  the 
''Edinburgh  Review,"  his  change  of  sentiment, 
on  these  topics  is  yet  more  manifest,  and  he  hesi- 
tates to  advocate,  even  for  Ihe  strong,  sober,  steady, 
and  practical  temperament  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
institutions  which  in  his  earlier  years  he  saw  no  risk 
in  attempting  to  plant  amongst  a  people  so  ardent, 
mercurial,  and  excitable,  as  are  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bors. In  this  we  deem  Sir  James  to  have  been 
perhaps  over-cautious.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Reform  Bill  has  worked  ampl jf  proves  that,  to  ten- 
der sQch  ft  boon  to  the  British  people,  was  the  rery 


rererse  of  dangerous ;  and  his  historic  lore  mi^ht 
have  taught  him  that  those  parliaments,  which 
graced  almost  every  year  of  the  glorious  reign  of 
our  third  Edwaid,  when  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
and  the  direct  influence  of  the  aristocracy  were  less 
than  they  now  are,  were  elected  under  a  system  of 
suflfrage  more  extended  than  that  which  the  Reform 
Bill  proposed  to  establish. 

We  now  turn  to  a  work  of  a  very  diflferent  sort, 
and  one  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  talents  of  its  gifVed  author.  We 
allude  to  the  historical  disquisition  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  revolution  of  1688.  This  most  admirable 
treatise  was  composed  at  a  late  period  of  his  life ; 
was  revised  by  hrni,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  in  a  perfect  form,  and  with  the  last 
touches  of  the  writer.  As  a  minute,  judicious, 
searching  treatise,  on  an  interesting  period  of  our 
history,  this  "  Review  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion" must  always  occupy  a  high  position.  The 
crisis,  the  causes  of  which  it  minutely  details,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  in  its  multiform  and 
manifold  complications,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  nations.  It  is  quite  true  that,  to  under- 
stand the  minute  narration  of  Macintosh,  the  reader 
must  already  have  acquired  a  tolerably  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  English  history,  especially  as 
regards  the  leading  reli^ous  sects,  their  disputes, 
their  feelings,  and  their  jealousies,  by  which  a  peo- 
ple in  all  ordinary  respects  prosperous  was  vexed 
and  torn  to  pieces.  Some  knowledge  of  this  de- 
scription is,  past  a  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  ordinary  readers  to  follow  the  ramifications 
of  this  interesting  and  roost  masterly  investigation. 
To  readers,  however,  possessed  of  this  knowledge, 
this  inquiry  must  in  its  penisal  pra\'e  a  treat,  not 
easily  to  be  matched  in  the  range  of  our  historical 
literature. 

At  the  eventful  period  under  examination,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  James  II., 
parties  were  in  the  most  extraordinaiy  state  con- 
ceivable ;  the  country,  physically,  was  in  a  state  of 
ease,  comfort  and  prosperity.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  it  was  unquestionably  dis^aced  in  its 
foreign  relations,  and  its  king  a  pensioner  of  tlie 
"  grand  monarque,"  as  he  was  then  styled.  The 
absurd  and  monstrous  notions  of  royal  prerogative, 
however,  cherished  by  Charles,  as  well  as  the  other 
Stuarts,  and  the  disputes  vmh  his  pariiaments  whieh 
they  perpetually  caused,  had  one  great  and  salutary 
eflfect.  The  commons  held  the  strings  of  the 
national  purse.  This  purse  the  absurd  and  profli- 
gate courses  of  Charies  induced  them  to  keep  shot 
during  his  entire  disgraceful  reign.  Of  this  the 
seople  reaped  the  entne  benefit.  They  cared  little 
Tor  the  squabbles  between  Charies  and  the  whigs, 
whflst  taxes  were  thus  kept  light ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  though  the  king  was  in  name  despotic,  it 
was  only  a  name ;  the  nation  kept  their  money  in 
their  own  pockets ;  they  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
eflfects  of  the  confusion  of  the  civil  war,  and  the 
exactions  of  the  long  parliament,  who  it  is  believed 
expended  more  in  one  year,  on  the  average,  than 
Charies  II.,  when  king,  was  able  to  obtain  in  three. 
Thus,  though  the  government  was  a  disgraceful 
one,  its  folly  and  weakness  left  the  people  at  liberty 
to  prosper,  amidst  the  absurdities  of  their  rulers, 
and  a  despot  who  could  not  extort  taxes  was  found 
to  be  much  less  of  a  burden  than  a  parliament  that, 
under  the  name  of  **  liberty,"  removed  the  burden 
of  imposts  from  the  land,  and  invented  and  estab- 
lished an  "  excise." 

If,  however,  the  bodfly  state  and  conditibn  of 
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the  people  were  ezcelleot  when  James  11.  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  their  spiritual  state  was  just 
the  reverse ;  the  kingdom  was  split  into  a  variety 
of  religious  sects  and  parties,  mostly  hostile  to 
each  other,  and  mostly  stained  by  tenets  of  intoler- 
ance, theological  hatred,  and  persecution.  First, 
there  was  the  Catholic  party,  consisting  of  men 
who,  amidst  aU  the  cruelties  of  preceding  reigns, 
had  under  the  Tudors  even,  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith.  The  English  church  was  itself  split  into 
three  parties;  there  were  the  non-jurors,  men 
Papists,  in  all  but  the  name,  in  their  doctrines,  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
uniformity,  because  it  suited  not  their  notions  of 
sacerdotal  power.  Again,  there  were  the  high 
churchmen,  men  determined  upon  preserving  a 
despotic  power  for  the  church,  fond  of  its  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  its  doctrines,  and  for  the  sake  of 
both  determined  to  persecute  dissent  of  all  sorts  to 
the  death.  To  high-church  doctrine  and  tenets  of 
persecution,  quite  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
worst  times  of  the  sway  of  Rome,  these  men  added 
the  dogmas  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance 
to  kingly  power,  however  tyrannically  exercised ; 
these  monstrosities  they  made  a  part  of  what  they 
called  catholic  doctrine,  alihouffh  it  was  notorious 
that  until  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  such  notions 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  England,  and  thSt 
amongst  the  names  of  those  who  wrung  Magna- 
charta  from  the  tyrant  John,  are  those  of  various 
preldtes  of  the  Anglican  catholic  church,  whose 
rights  as  a  clergy  are  there  stipulated  for.  Dis- 
tinct from  these  were  the  low  churchmen,  men 
who  kept  a  keen  eye  on  the  church  property,  but 
who  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  arbitrary  doctrines 
of  Laud  and  his  successors ;  were  somewhat  latitu- 
dinarian  in  doctrine,  and  who  therefore,  being 
themselves  stigmatized  as  schismastics,  had  natu- 
rally a  friendly  feeling  for  the  great  body  of  non- 
conformists who  made  up  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
including  under  that  name  such  grades  of  dissent, 
and  they  were  not  few,  as  then  existed. 

Such  was  the  religious  state  of  the  nation  when 
James  II.  became  king.  Under  his  brother,  the 
church  had  obtained  ample  opportunity  to  persecute 
all  without  her  pale,  and  the  covenanters  of  Scot- 
land and  the  English  nonconformists  of  all  opinions 
had  suffered  accordingly.  Prosperous  and  at  ease 
in  their  worldly  affairs.  Englishmen  had  been  for 
years  torment^  with  plots  and  executions  arising 
out  of  religious  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  a  country 
which  might  have  been  a  paradise  was,  by  sheer 
intolerance,  made  to  resemble  something  very 
much  the  reverse.  Sir  James  Macintosh,  indeed, 
admits  in  his  treatise  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  both  Charles  and  James  Stuart  were  more 
tolerant  than  those  around  them.  This,  however, 
is  a  point  that  must  ever  be  in  dispute.  If  Charles 
did  not  approve,  he  permitted  persecution,  the 
most  horrible,  io  be  practised  by  his  counsellors 
and  bishops.  If  James,  as  we  believe,  was  a  sin- 
cere' catholic,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  how,  at  that 
period,  he  could  eschew  persecution  ;  especially  if 
it  be  true,  as  Macintosh  asserts,  (Treatise  on  the 
Affairs  of  Holland,)  that  James  actually  offered  to 
liouis  XIV.,  to  detain  as  a  prisoner  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  then  his  visitor,  provided  this  atrocious 
step  would  ensure  ruin  to  the  protestant  cause  in 
Holland !  When  James  was  fairly  seated  on  the 
throne,  however,  a  mighty  change  was  immediately 
felt.  Despite  the  attempts  made  to  exclude  him, 
on  account  of  his  open  profession  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  it  is  admitted  that  he .  was  on  the  whole 


popular  on  his  accession.  Though  imprudent  as  a 
politician,  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and  well 
managed  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  government. 
Of  hSi  prerogative  his  notions  were  ever^  whit  as 
absurd  as  those  of  the  rest  of  his  family.  He 
believed  himself  absolute  by  divine  right ;  and  he 
soon  took  occasion  to  show  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  let  his  kingly  powers  sleep  in  abeyance. 
He  immediately  displayed  the  same  hatred  of  par- 
liaments that  characteriied  his  brother.  Sooth  to 
say,  however,  so  louff  had  the  people  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  these  doctrines  from  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  and  the  press,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
cruelties  that  followed  Monmouth's  reoellion, 
there  seems  too  much  reason  to  supi>OBe  James 
might  have  run  a  career  very  different  from  that  to 
wmch  he  was  destined.  The  atrocities  of  Jeffreys 
and  Kirke  in  the  West  of  England,  afWr  the  rout 
of  Sedgmoor,  Sir  James  Macintosh  accounts,  and 
properly  accounts,  to  be  one  of  the  leading  causes 
of  the  revolution.  The  following  is  his  account  of 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  we  may  premise  that  it 
affbrds  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  proceedings 
during  what  was  well  termed  *'  the  bloody  cam- 
paign." 

<*  She  said  in  her  defence  that  she  knew  Mr. 
Hickes  to  be  a  presbyterian  clergyman,  and  thought 
he  had  absconded,  because  there  were  warrants 
out  against  him  on  that  account.  All  the  acts  of 
concealment  which  were  urged  as  proofs  of  her 
intentional  breach  of  law  were  reconcilable  with 
the  defence.  Orders  had  been  issued,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt,  to  seize  'oZ/  disaffected 
and  suspicious  persons,  especially  all  noncon- 
formist ministers.*  And  Jeoreys,  himself,  unwit- 
tingly strengthened  her  case  by  declaring  his  con- 
viction that  all  Presbyterians  had  a  hand  in  the 
rebellion.  He  did  not  go  through  the  formality  of 
repeating  so  probable  a  defence  to  the  juxy !  They, 
however,  hesitated ;  they  asked  the  chiefHUStioe 
whether  it  were  as  much  treason  to  receive  Hickes 
before  as  af\er  conviction?  He  told  them  it  was, 
which  was  literally  true ;  but  he  wilfully  concealed 
from  them  that  by  the  law,  such  as  it  was,  the 
receiver  of  a  traitor  could  not  be  brought  to  trial 
till  the  principal  traitor  had  been  convicted  or  out- 
lawed :— a  provision,  indeed,  so  manifestly  neces- 
sary to  justice  that,  without  the  observance  of  it, 
Hickes  might  be  acquitted  of  treason,  after  Mrs. 
Lisle  had  been  executed  for  harboring  him  as  » 
traitor.  Four  judges  looked  silently  on  this  sup- 
pression of  truth,  which  produced  the  same  effect 
with  positive  falsehood,  and  allowed  the  limits  of  a 
barbarous  law  to  be  overpassed,  in  order  to  destroy 
an  aged  woman  for  an  act  of  charity.  The  jury 
retirS,  and  remained  so  long  in  deliberation  as  to 
provoke  the  wrath  of  the  chief-justice!  When 
they  returned  into  court,  they  expressed  their 
doubt  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that  ^Hickes  had 
been  in  Monmouth's  army ;  the  chief  justice  as- 
sured them  that  the  proof  was  complete.  Three 
times  they  repeated  their  doubts;  the  chief-justice 
as  often  reiterated  his  declaration  with  growing 
impatience  and  rage.  At  this  critical  moment  of 
the  last  appeal  of  the  jury  to  the  court,  the  defence- 
less female  at  the  bar  made  an  effort  to  speak. 
Jeflfreys,  taking  advantage  of  formalities,  instantly 
silenced  her,  and  the  jury  were  at  length  overawed 
into  a  verdict  of '  guilty  !'  He  then  broke  out  into 
a  needless  insult  to  the  strongest  affections  of 
nature,  saying  to  the  jury,  *  GenUemen,  had  I  been 
among  you,  and  if  she  had  been  my  own  mother, 
I  should  have  found  her  guilty!'      On  the  D6xt 
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mornin?,  when  he  had  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
death,  he  coald  not  even  then  abstain  from  in- 
vectives against  the  presbyterians,  of  whom  he 
supposed  Mrs.  Lisle  to  be  one  ;  yet  mixing  artifice 
with  his  fury,  he  tried  to  lure  her  into  discov- 
eries by  ambiguous  phrases,  uhich  mi^rht  excite 
her  hopes  of  life,  without  pledging  him  to  obtain 
pardon.  He  directed  that  she  should  be  burned 
alive  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day ;  but  the 
clergy  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  success- 
fully interceded  for  an  interval  of  three  days. 
This  interval  gave  time  for  an  application  to  the 
king."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  22. 

An  application  to  the  king ! — vain  was  the  appli- 
cation, for  here  the  undoubted  cruelty  of  James 
appeared  in  its  bloodiest  hues.  The  king  declared 
that  "  he  would  .not  reprieve  her  for  a  day !"  He 
would  not  even  change  the  horrid  punishment  into 
beheading,  until  precedents  had  been  sought  out, 
and  strong  interest  excited  !  The  cause  of  all  this 
hatred  was  that  her  husband  had  been  one  of  the 
judges  of  Charles  I.  The  poor  lady,  herself,  had 
always  bern  kind  to  the  royalists  at  that  period, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  her  son  had 
actually  served  in  the  king's  army  against  Mon- 
mouth, and  had  helped  to  quell  the  very  rebellion, 
on  account  of  which  his  aged  mother  was  put  to 
death. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  ill-concerted  and  worse- 
conducted  enterprise  of  Monmouth,  James  felt 
himself  strong^  upon  his  throne,  and  lost  no  time  in 
setting  about  his  rash  and  arbitrary  design  ot  forc- 
ing upon  the  kingdom  a  religion,  which,  though  it 
was  his  own,  he  well  knew  was,  for  various  rea- 
sons, good  or  bad,  odious  to  a  great  majority  of  his 
people.  He  now  set  about  it  with  his  usual  rash- 
ness and  total  want  of  all  politic  or  prudential 
considerations.  Of  his  own  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith  he  had  never  made  much  of  a  secret. 
For  that  he  was  too  honest ;  for  that  James  was  in 
disposition  sincere  his  worst  enemies  never  denied. 
Not  content,  however,  with  celebrating  mass  in 
great  pomp ;  with  admitting  a  nuncio  or  envoy 
from  tne  pope ,  and  with  trying  to  force  papists 
into  the  universities  by  suspending  the  college 
statutes,  he  set  about  converting  all  his  ministers 
and  courtiers ;  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  the 
easiest  and  shortest  path  to  promotion  was  to  be 
presented  at  court  as  a  recent  convert  tu  Romanism. 
The  scenes  of  hypocrisy  that  then  took  place 
exceeded  all  that  had  occurred  since  tho  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  majority  of  the  nobles  became  prot- 
estants  under  Edward  VI. ;  again  catholics  under 
Mary ;  and  protestants  ouce  more  at  the  bidding  of 
Elizabeth.  All  the  courtiers, /however,  were  not 
thus  disgracefully  pliable,  and  some  of  the  answers 
made  to  the  solicitations  of  tho  royal  agents  in  the 
task  of  conversion,  as  recorded  by  Macintosh,  are 
highly  amusing : — 

*'  Middieton,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  a 
man  of  ability,  supposed  to  have  no  strong  princi- 
ples of  religion,  was  equally  inflexible.  The  cath- 
olic divine  who  was  sent  to  him,  began  by  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  his  understanding  to  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  *  Your  lordship  (said 
he)  believes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'  *  Who 
told  you  soV  answered  Middieton.  *  You  are 
come  here  to  prove  your  own  religion,  not  to  ask 
about  mine.'  The  astonished  priest  is  said  to  have 
immediately  retired.  Shefl5eld,  Earl  of  Mulgrave, 
is  also  said  to  have  sent  away  a  monk,  who  came 
to  ytiuvert  him,  by  a  jest  upon  the  same  doctrine. 
*I  have  convinced  myself,   (said  he,)  by  much 


reflection,  that  God  made  man;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  man  can  make  God !'  Colonel  Kirke, 
from  whom  strong  scruples  were  hardly  to  be 
expected,  is  said  to  have  answered  the  king's 
desire  that  he  would  listen  to  catholic  divines,  by 
declaring  that,  when  at  Tangier,  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  tlie  Emperor  of  Morocco,  if  ever  he 
changed  his  religion,  to  become  a  Mahometan! 
Lord  Churchill,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough,) 
though  neither  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  James, 
nor  distinguished  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion,  withstood  the  attempts  of  his 
ll^enerous  benefactor  to  bring  him  over  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  He  said  of  himself  '  that  though  he 
could  not  lead  the  life  of  a  saint,  he  was  resolved, 
if  there  was  occasion  for  it,  to  show  the  resolution 
of  a  martyr !'  "—Vol.  ii.,  p.  92. 

These  scenes  are  as  lamentable  as  they  are  ludi- 
crous; but  others,  more  important,  were  to  be 
superadded.  Besides  these  private  attempts  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  his  people  to  what  he  deenaed  "  the 
right  way,"  the  infatuated  monarch  was  now  de- 
termined to  commence  a  vigorous  and  open  system 
of  assault  upon  the  established  religion  of  his  coun- 
try; which,  if  a  universal  toleration  were  allowed, 
would — he  told  D'Adda,  the  papal  nuncio— be  the 
fiist  to  fall.  In  pursiwnce  of  this  design,  James, 
who  could  not  with  decency  claim  toleration  for  his 
own  faith,  without  extending  it  to  that  of  others,  at 
length  determined  to  publish  a  declaration  of  indul- 
gence which  should,  by  royal  favor,  confer  upon  all 
sectaries  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in  their 
own  way,  and  after  their  own  conscience.  In  the 
language  of  this  declaration  he  took  high  ground. 
The  most  plausible  mode  would  have  been  to  have 
assumed  this  power  as  head  of  the  church.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do ;  but  assumed  as  a  part  of 
his  kingly  prerogative,  adding,  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  sanction  of  parliament  as  soon  as  he  should 
call  one.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  no  one  to 
question  the  legality  of  the  document,  and  it  was 
accordingly  dispersed  over  the  kingdom.  But  this 
was  a  small  part  of  the  royal  adventure.  By  the 
act  of  liniformity,  all  dissenters,  exercising  public 
worship,  were  subjected  to  divers  severe  pains  and 
penalties.  To  get  rid  of  this,  the  king  claimed 
a  power  to  *'  dispense"  with  such  laws  in  case  of 
necessity,  of  which  ho  was  to  be  the  judge  ;  found- 
ing this  claim  upon  some  precedents  of  penalties 
remhted  by  royal  interposition  in  some  former  time. 
Under  the  shape  of  a  prerogative  of  mercy,  this 
was  in  trutli  a  power  to  dispense  with  all  law. 
Pardon  is  an  interposition  for  an  individual ;  but 
this  was  a  cancelling  of  a  statute  by  exempting  all 
from  its  enactments ;  and,  if  one  law  might  thus  be 
neutralized  and  nullified,  so  might  all.  The  bait, 
however,  at  first  took.  Some  of  the  persecuted 
dissenters  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  benevo- 
lence thus  unexpectedly  extendi  to  them,  and  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  from  numerous  congregations 
were  presented  to  the  king,  who  encouraged  them 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  But  some  of  the 
dissenters  from  the  first  suspected  the  real  design, 
and  80  did  the  church  generally ;  five  of  the  most 
pliable  prelates  only,  with  some  of  their  clergy, 
sending  addresses  to  thank  the  king  for  his  assur- 
ances of  protection  for  their  rights.  The  universi- 
ties, and  the  great  body  of  churchmen,  however, 
took  the  alarm;  and  the  king  was  warned  early 
that,  if  he  expected  passive  obedience  from  those 
who-  had  preached  it  to  others,  he  would  find  him- 
self mistaken ;  from  some  of  the  judges  whom  he 
consulted  as  to  liis  *'  dispensing  power,"  he  le- 
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oeired  a  similar  intrepid  warmng.  Sir  John  Jones 
told  him  "  he  was  sorry  to  find  an  opinion  expected 
from  him  which  only  indigent,  ignorant,  or  ambi- 
tious men  could  give."  James,  irritated  at  this 
plain  rebuff,  answered  he  would  soon  find  tweWe 
judges  of  hiis  opinion.    "  Twelve  judges,  sir,"  re- 

Eli^  Jooes,  ''you  may  find,  but  hardly  tweWe 
iwyers." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that,  undaunted  by 
the  open  resistance  of  the  uniyersities  to  his  arbitra- 
ry attempts  to  force  catholics  amongst  their  body, 
and  by  the  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  great 
numbers  of  men,  the  wiser  and  more  moderate 
oithoUcs,  the  imprudent  kin^  renewed  his  *^  decla- 
ntion  of  indulgence,"  and  issued  an  order  that  it 
should  be  read  from  the  pulpit  in  every  church  in 
the  kingdom.  This  step  was  the  really  decisive 
one,  and  rapidly  produced  all  that  followed.  The 
bishops,  seeing  the  destruction  of  all  they  held  dear 
now  clearly  menaced,  refused  to  obey,  and  peti- 
tfoned  the  king  to  revoke  his  order.  The  king, 
who  had  in  his  favor  two  precedents — ^for  the  clergy 
had  so  read  the  declaration  pn  the  Rye-house  Plot, 
and  his  brother's  apology  for  dissolving  his  last  two 
pariiaments-^refused  Uie  prayer  of  the  petition, 
which  he  treated  as  a  seditious  libel.  The  bishops, 
however,  persevered,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
insensate  bigot  and  his  besotted  council  had  the 
amazing  imprudence  to  commit  the  biBhops  to  the 
Tower  as  seditious  libellers.  This  inconsiderate 
outrage  turned  the  tide  of  opinion  finally  against 
James.  The  effect  was  prodigious ;  for  the  spect- 
acle brought,  as  it  were,  before  the  eves  of  the 
people  as  realities,  all  the  old  tales  of  former  pop- 
ish cruelty  and  persecution.  "The  scene,"  says 
Sir  James,  "  seemed  to  be  a  procession  of  mar- 
tyrs. Thousands  begged  their  blessing,  some  ran 
into  the  water  to  implore  it.  Both  banks  of  the 
Thames  were  lined  with  multitudes,  who,  when 
they  were  too  distant  to  be  heard,  manifested  their 
feelings  by  falling  on  their  knees,  and  raising  up 
their  hands,  beseeching  Heaven  to  guard  the  suffer- 
ers for  religion  and  liberty.  On  landing  at  the 
Tower,  several  of  the  guardi  knelt  down  to  receive 
their  blessing,  whilst  some,  even  of  the  officers, 
yielded  to  the  general  impulse."  This  would 
nave  been  enough  for  most  men ;  but  when  had 
ever  zealots  eyes,  or  bigots  understanding !  James 
was  resolved  to  try  the  bishops  for  a  libel. 

From  this  hour  all  men  of  sense,  of  all  opinions, 
seem  to  have  deemed  a  revolution  as  certain  and 
inevitable.  Even  the  brutal  tool,  Jefifreys,  sent  a 
secret  message  to  the  Tower  to  assure  the  bishops 
of  his  sorrow  and  his  services ;  and,  strange  to  re- 
late, amongst  the  visitors  of  the  imprisoned  pre- 
lates were  a  deputation  of  ten  nonconiormist  minis- 
ters. At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  difficult  for 
ordinary  minds  to  conceive  under  what  motives 
these  persecuted  men  could  have  acted  thus,  on  this 
occasion.  This  church  had,  from  the  moment  of  the 
restoration,  spared  no  means,  nor  stopped  at  any 
cruelties,  to  deprive  all  dissenters  of  every  remnant 
of  toleration  or  refuge.  In  Scotland  they  had  been 
hunted  down  like  wolves ;  and  in  England  numbers 
had  been,  on  various  pretences,  exil^,  imprisoned, 
and  put  to  death.  Yet  these  men  made  common 
cause  with  the  bishops,  now  that  their  turn  was 
come.  Nothing  can  account  for  this  but  what  we 
must  call  the  unmanly  horror  with  which,  from  and 
afler  the  time  of  Titus  Oates,  the  nation  had  con- 
templated the  slightest  mention  of  popery.  At  and 
after  that  disgraceful  period,  men  who  would  have 
&ced  a  battery  of  cannon  became  children  at  the 


Tery  sound  of  a  "  popish  plot ;"  and  this  feeling  it 
was  which  at  last  completed  the  unanimity  of  alarm 
and  hatred  with  which  the  whole  British  people  now 
viewed  the  proceedings  of  the  king.  James,  how- 
ever, was  totally  blind  to  his  fate.  The  birth  of  a 
prince  of  Wales,  at  this  critical  moment,  would 
have  given  him  a  happy  opportunity  to  pardon  the 
recusant  bishops.  As  it  seemed  a  providential  in* 
terposition  in  his  favor,  however,  he  only  made  it 
an  argument  for  going  on.  The  bishops  were 
brought  to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall ;  they  were 
defended  boldly  and  unanswerably  by  Pollexfen  and 
Finch.  The  court  wavered.  The  jury  took  heart 
—and  they  were  acquitted ! 

The  result  we  must  give  in  the  words  of  Sir 
James  Macintosh : — 

"  No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than  a 
loud  huzza  arose  from  the  audience  in  the  court. 
It  was  instantly  echoed  from  without  by  a  shout  of 
joy,  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  and 
massy  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  passed  with 
electrical  rapidity  from  voice  to  voice,  suong  the  in- 
finite multitude  who  waited  in  the  streets,  reaching 
the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.  For  a  short  time  no 
man  seemed  to  know  where  he  was.  No  business 
was  done  for  hours.  The  solicitor-general  informed 
Lord  Sunderland,  in  the  presence  of  the  nuncio,  that 
never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been 
heard  such  cries  of  applause  mingled  with  tears  of 
joy.  *  The  acclamations,^  sa^  Sir  John  Reresby, 
'  were  a  very  rebellion  of  noise.*  In  no  long  time 
they  ran  to  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  were  re- 
peated with  an  ominous  voice  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
hearing  of  the  king,  who,  on  being  told  they  were 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  said,  with  an  am- 
biguity probably  arising  from  confusion,  *  So  much 
the  worse  for  them  !*  The  jury  were  everywhere 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations ;  hundreds, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  embraced  them  as  deliver- 
ers. The  bishops,  almost  alarmed  at  their  own 
success,  escaped  from  the  huzzas  of  the  people  as 
privately  as  possible,  exhorting  them  '  to  fear  God 
and  honor  the  king.'  Cartwnght,  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, had  remained  in  court  during  the  trial,  unno- 
ticed by  any  of  the  crowd  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  Sprat  met  with  little  more  regard ;  the  mrmer, 
;n  going  to  his  carriage,  was  called  a  *  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,'  and  as  he  was  very  corpulent,  the 
mob  cried  out,  '  Room  for  the  man  with  a  nope  in 
his  belly!'  They  bestowed  also  on  Sir  William 
Williams  very  mortifying  proofs  of  disrespect." — 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  207. 

This  scene  probably  determined  the  future  great 
soldier  and  statesman,  Churchill,  as  to  the  course 
he  was  to  take.  If  it  did  not,  the  following  scene 
which  was  the  finale,  must  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion. A  written  test,  binding  those  who  took  it  to 
contribute  to  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  was 
prepared,  and  this  the  dementated  king  was  impoli- 
tic enough  to  tender  to  tlie  soldiers. 

*<  The  experiment,"  says  Macintosh,  **  was  firSi 
tried  on  Loni  Litchfields',  and  all  who  hesitated  to 
comply  with  the  king's  commands  were  ordered  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ;~-4he  whole  regtmetU,  except 
two  captains  and  a  few  Catholic  privates,  actually 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  king  was  thunder- 
struck ;  and,  afler  a  gloomy  silence,  ordered  them 
to  take  up  their  muskets,  saying  that  he  should  not 
again  do  them  the  honor  to  consuU  them  /" 

They  returned  the  compliment  with  hiterest. 
The  events  that  at  once  followed ;  the  landing  of 
the  Prince  oif  Orange ;  the  desertion  of  the  unfortu- 
nate zealot  by  the  entire  nation ;  and  his  uhimato 


flight  and  abdication,  aie  noUnioas.  One  atriking 
ciToumstanoe  Sir  James  Macintueh  baa  recorded. 
Chief  Justice  Jeffipeya,  when  dying  in  the  Tower 
of  the  injuries  he  receiyed  from  an  avenging  peo- 
ple, said  amongst  other  thinn  that  **  if  he  had 
nude  the  'Western  Campaign'  as  bloody  as  those 
Who  sent  him  would  haye  had  it,  more  blood  would 
have  been  spilled !"  Whether  this  miscreant  was 
to  be  belieyed,  eyen  in  the  pangs*  of  death,  is  very 
questionable ;  but  if  he  were,  this  reflects  a  deep 
stain  upon  the  character  of  James. 

That  as  an  accurate,  eloquept,  powerful  and  spir- 
ited disq-usition  upon  one  of  the  roost  interesting 
and  important  periods  of  our  history  this  tract  must 
always  hold  a  high  station,  few  readers  wUl  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt.  It  has,  however,  one  great  fault  of 
omission.  Sir  James  has  no  doubt  given  us,  as  the 
fruits  of  a  most  careful  and  historical  research,  a 
vivid  and  striking  detail  of  the  series  of  events  that 
brought  about  the  ffrand  changes  of  1688 ;  but  he 
has  stopped  here,  lie  has  copied  Suetonius  rather 
than  Tacitus.  We  have  a  picture  of  facts  and 
events  furnished  with  all  the  nicety  and  life  of  the 
Flemish  school  of  paintine ;  but  we  have  only  this. 
Sir  James  has  neglected  the  philosophical  province 
of  the  historian  or  annalist ;  and  shrunk  from  laying 
before  his  readers  a  summary  of  the  characters  of 
the  leading  actors  in  this  extraordinary  drama,  and 
of  the  motives  which  actuated  them.  This  is  an 
omission  much  to  be  regretted ;  because  on  this  par- 
ticular portion  of  our  hbtory  few  readers  are,  we 
fluqpect,  likely  to  supply  it  for  themselves.  As  we, 
however,  hold  all  suppressions  or  omissions  of  the 
veritable  to  be  ultimately  injurious  and  wrong,  we 
shall  not  deny  ourselves.the  pleasure  of  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject,  which  are,  in  our  opinion, 
necessary  to  a  full  apprehension  of  truth. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  writers  to 
treat  the  Revolution  of  1688  as  if  they  who  were 
most  active  in  the  promotion  of  that  great  event 
were  influenced  by  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism, 
and  dared  to  change  the  succession  to  a  throne 
solely  from  love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  arbitrary 
power.  This  was  not,  however,  the  case.  Afler 
events  plainly  proved  it  not  to  be  so ;  and  hence  the 
(question  returns  upon  us,  what  then  were  the  mo- 
tives which  influenced  the  revolution  and  its  pro- 
moters? We  reply,  thev  were  in  many  instances 
pecuniary  and  selfish,  and  not  disinterested.  If  we 
ask  ourselves  plainly  what  brought  about  the  final 
catastrophe,  the  answer  is,  the  junction  of  the  church 
with  the  leading  whigs,  and  the  junction  of  these 
ag:aia  with  the  ^at  body  of  dissenters.  Now,  of 
this  great  combination,  which  for  the  moment  in- 
cluded in  it  a  vast  majority  of  the  country,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  many  did  not  act  from  high 
and  holy  motives,  especially  amongst  the  noncon- 
formists ;  but  what  was  true  of  many,  was  not  true 
of  most.  Who,  at  thb  time ,  believes  that  the  church 
was  influenced  in  the  course  it  took  by  any  new 
view  of  the  value  of  free  institutions  ?  Who  will 
assert  that  even  the  leading  whigs,  the  Cavendishes, 
the  Russels,  and  others  who  were  the  actual  agents 
in  bringing  over  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  so  in- 
fluenced 1  The  truth  was,  a  huge  amount  of  prop- 
erty was  now  at  stake,  and  for  this  was  the  game 
mainly  played  by  numbers,  who,  with  liberty  on  the 
tongue,  had  something  less  pure  at  heart.  If  James 
oould  possibly  have  suoeoeded  in  his  plans,  it  was 
clear  that  tho  whole  of  the  ancient  church-property, 
including  tho  immense  possessions  in  lay  lands,  as 
well  as  the  estates  and  tithes^  still  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy,  must  have  reverted.    Mary  and  Elizabeth 
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had  memrved  their  thrones  by  aoqniescing  in  ib0 , 
distribution  brought  about  by  the  Reformation.  But 
with  the  Reformation  the  Stuarts  were  always  really 
at  war,  and  the  triumph  of  James  II.  would  have 
been  almost  tantamount  to  a  triumph  over  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation  itself.  This  was  felt  to  be  the 
case.  In  such  event,  Holland  must  have  fallen 
before  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.;  and,  Holland  and 
England  severed  from  the  cause,  what  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  Protestant  Germany?  This  was. 
felt  to  be  the  real  view  of  afilairs ;  and  hence  the 
junction  of  the  whigs,  who  held  immense  parcels  of 
impropriate  tithes  and  abbey-lands,  with  the  church| 
which  at  the  moment  felt  its  own  property  in  jeop- 
ardy. Hence,  also,  the  junction  of  the  tory  universi- 
ties ;  and  hence,  lastly,  the  iunction  of  the  persecuted 
nonconformists  with  the  other  three,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  not  only  liberty  in  England,  but  the  entire 
Protestant  cause  was  at  stake.  That  this  was  a 
true  view  on  the  part  of  the  nonconformists,  and  that 
they  acted  a  truly  noble  part,  we  of  course  mean  to 
assert.  But  this  measure  of  praise  we  cannot  as- 
sign to  all  the  other  actors.  When  we  sec  men 
acting  thus,  who  had  during  their  lives  preached 
intolerance  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  paaaiye 
obedience,  and  non-resistance  to 

**  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'* 

we  must  look  about  for  other  motives,  and  to  find 
them  we  must  look  lower.  The  truth  of  this  view . 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  events  of  1688,  the  afler 
events  surely  confirmed.  As  soon  as  the  immedi- 
ate danger  nad  passed,  numbers  who  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  expulsion  of  James,  opposed  to  the  end 
the  liberal  and  protestant  principles  of  his  successor. 
Such  stipulations  in  favor  of  political  liberty,  as  had 
been  agreed  to  on  the  accession  of  William,  were 
got  rid  of  under  his  successors.  Triennial  parlia- 
ments were  quickly  made  sentennial;  placemen 
readily  found  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons ; 
which  soon  merged  in  itself  the  independence  of  the 
crown,  which  the  Stuarts  had  struggled  to  preserve, 
but  in  vain,  because  they  did  so  from  motives  as 
destitute  of  wisdom  as  of  virtue.  Whilst  the  crown 
continued  antagonistic  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  liberties  and  purses  of  the  people  were  secure ; 
because  the  commons'  interest  and  safety  lay  in 
withholding  supplies.  When,  afler  the  vain  at- 
tempts of  William  to  preserve  it,  the  independence 
of  the  throne  really  merged  in  the  two  houses,  pro- 
fusion went  on  unchecked ;  the  fable  of  "  The  Sun,, 
the  Wind,  and  the  Traveller"  was  exemplified; 
and  what  force  never  could  effect,  bribery  produced. 
These  considerations  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
Absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  revolution  was  in  the  end 
destructive  of  the  salutary  power  of  the  first  estate 
of  the  realm.  The  mixed  sway  of  **  king,  lords, 
and  commons,"  continued  in  name  only. 

The  two  houses  became  independent  of  the  crown 
on  one  hand,  and  of  the  people  on  the  other ;  and 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  became  really 
centred  in  one  body ;  an  anomaly  from  which  we 
may  date  the  evils  we  now  endure. 

To  the  other  historical  and  political  tracts  and 
speeches  of  Macintosh  we  can  afford  only  a  limited 
share  of  attention.  His  account  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  is  less  vividly  written  than  his  tract  on  the 
JBevolution,  and  is  probably  less  accurate  in  minor 
details ;  but  to  its  author,  as  a  statesman,  it  does 
quite  as  much  honor.  With  his  concluding  sen- 
tences we  entirely  accord  ;  and  we  may  add  that  it 
always  seemed  to  us  that  the  grand  blunder  of  Nsr 
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mImh,  as  a  stateBnuiiy  was  his  omitting,  at  the  ear- 
ueat  period  when  it  was  in  his  power,  to  reestablish 
the  ancient  kinj^dom  of  Poland  in  its  integrity  as  to 
power  and  territory,  but  with  institutions  modified 
in  aooordance  with  the  requirements  of  modem  cu> 
onmstances.  Such  a  regeneration,  and  by  him, 
would  have  been  his  best  barrier  against  the  deep 
hostility  of  the  three  powers  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia ;  and  whilst  it  would  have  operated  as  a 
diTeraion  in  favor  of  the  Turkish  empire,  now  men- 
aced with  ultimate  destruction  by  the  agsressiye 
ambition  of  the  Muscovite,  would  have  conduced  to 
the  general  interests  of  Eurone.  The  following  is 
the  concluding  reflection  of  Sir  James : — 

*<  The  partition  of  Pohmd  was  the  model  of  all 
those  acts  of  rapine  which  have  been  conunitted  by 
monarchs  or  by  republicans  during  the  wars  excited 
by  the  French  revolution.  No  single  cause  has  con- 
tnbuted  so  much  to  alienate  from  ancient  institutions, 
and  loosen  their  respect  for  established  governments. 
When  monarchs  show  so  signal  a  disregard  to  im- 
memorial possession  and  legal  right,  it  is  vain  for 
them  to  hope  that  subjects  will  not  oo^j  the  prece- 
dent. The  law  of  nations  is  a  code  without  tribu- 
nab,  without  ministers,  and  without  arms,  which 
rests  only  on  a  general  opinion  of  its  usefulness,  and 
on  the  iiiauence  of  that  opinion  in  the  councils  of 
states ;  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  on  an  habitual  rev- 
erence produced  by  the  constant  appeal  to  its  rules, 
even  bv  those  who  did  not  observe  them,  and 
strenfftbened  by  the  elaborate  artifice  to  which  the 
prouffest  tyrants  deigned  to  submit,  in  their  attempts 
to  elude  an  authority  which  they  did  not  dare  to 
dispute.  One  signal  triumph  over  such  an  authority 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  its  power.  Philip  11.,  and 
Louis  XrV.,  had  oflen  violated  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  the  spoikrs  of  Poland  overthrew  it." — ^YoL  ii., 
p.  384. 

The  tract  on  the  authorship  of  the  once  celebrated 
and  much  controverted  *'  Icon  Basilike,"  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  perfectly  successful  one,  notwithstandiuff 
the  leasonmgs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and 
the  special  pleading  of  his  cong^enial  allies — the 
Quarterly  reviewers  of  that  period.  Upon  the 
broad  view  of  the  question  we  may  conclude,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  proof  of  the  authorship,  that  had 
Charles  I.  been  the  writer,  the  truth  never  would  have 
been  doubtful.  Had  the  MS .  firom  which  the  Icon  was 
printed  been  in  the  autograph  of  the  king,  it  would 
have  been  religiously  preserved  and  transmitted. 
In  the  lack  of  anything  hke  probable  evidence  of  the 
book  having  really  been  the  composition  of  Charles, 
the  letter  of  Clarendon  to  Grauden,  the  rapid  promo- 
tion of  that  very  insatiable  clerical  cormorant  to  the 
sees,  first  of  Exeter  and  next  of  Worcester,  and  the 
equivocal  expression  of  Charles  II.  that  '<  all  in  that 
book  was  not  gospel!  "  are  surely  sufficient.  Clar- 
endon says  expressly,  "  the  particular  which  you 
often  renewed  1  doe  confesse  was  imparted  to  me 
under  secrecy  ;'*  adding, ''  and  truly  wnenit  ceases 
to  be  a  secrett,  I  know  nobody  will  be  gladd  of  it 
but  Mr,  MUon  !  "  Milton,  in  his  "  Inoonoclastes," 
had  denied  the  royal  authorship ;  and  against  that 
denial  and  Clarendon*s  corroboration  of  it,  all  we 
have  brought  consists  merely  of  hearsay  stories — 
trifiinff  in  themselves,  inconsistent  with  each  other 
«— such  as  reports  of  persons,  who  had  been  told  by 
other  persons,  that  they  had  seen  the  MS.  at  Naseby 
interlined  by  the  king,  or  that  the  writing  of  the 
copy  from  which  it  was  printed  was  the  king's, 
though  difierent  from  his  usual  hand !  In  truth,  this 
matter  has  occasioned  much  more  controversy  than 
it  is  worth,  and  as  such  we  drop  it. 


Of  the  uunor  essays  of  Macintosh,  we  least  like 
"  the  character  of  Mr.  Canning,*'  first  printed  in  the  • 
Keepsake.  It  is,  in  fact,  too  like  its  subject,  flashy 
and  false.  No  man  pretending  to  statesmanship 
was  ever  more  over-estimated  than  Mr.  Canning- 
has  been  ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  sentences  of  hu 
essay.  Sir  James  ffoes  far  to  settle  his  pretensions  as 
a  statesman,  at  ue  same  time  that  he  somewhat 
derogates  firom  his  own.  ''  The  Miguelites  of  Por- 
tugal, ^says  he,)  the  apostolicals  of  Spain,  the  Jes- 
uit faction  in  Fiance,  and  the  divan  of  Constantino- 
ple, raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  the  fall  of  their  dreaded 
enemy !"  Now,  as  to  bpainand  Portugal,  the  bet- 
ter judgment  of  Sir  James  might  have  taught  him- 
that  no  projects  could  be  at  once  more  pernicious  and 
absurd  than  those  which  have  led  this  country  ta 
attempt  to  plant,  amongst  a  race  of  Iberian  celts  and 
bigoted  Catholics,  a  form  of  government  which 
grew  up  amongst  Anglo-Saxons,  and  was  brought 
to  its  present  shape  by  Protestants,  and  in  their  eyes 
heretics.  As  for  the  *'  dread'*  inspired  by  this  min- 
ister, that  was  mamfested  by  the  French  expedition 
of  1823,  when  the  Due  d'Angouleme,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  dispersed  the  Cortes, 
crushed  English  influence,  and  would  have  proceed- 
ed, unawed  hy  Canning,  to  have  reconquered  tha 
revolted  Spanish  American  colonies,  had  the  insidip 
ous  project  not  been  resisted  by  Austria  and  Russia. 
That  the  imbecile  course  of  the  British  cabinet,  ai 
that  period,  has  had  a  pernicious  effect  upon  our 
diplomacy  ever  since,  we  are  well  assured ;  nor  was 
any  afVer  act  of  Canninff*s  administration  in  the. 
slightest  deffree  calculated  to  redeem  the  character 
then  so  fatally  injured.  His  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  colonies,  so  much  vaunted, 
was  three  or  four  years  too  late,  and  was  forestalled 
by  the  United  States.  His  Turkish  policy  was  still 
worse.  Filled  with  the  childish  idea  of  regenerat- 
ing Greece,  a  thing  as  impossible  as  for  him  to  raise 
Leonidas  or  Miltumesfrom  the  dead,  he  annihilated 
the  naval  force  of  the  sultan,  set  up  a  miserable 
government  in  Greece  to  be  the  alternate  tool  of 
France  and  Russia,  and  laid  that  empire,  the  integ- 
rity of  which  the  great  Chatham  had  declared  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  naval  and  commercial  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  crocodile 
Muscovite.  At  home,  his  total  ignorance  of  all  a 
minister  ought  to  know  was  as  disgracefully  con- 
spicuous. When  the  fearful  monetary  crisis  of 
1835-6  burst  upon  the  community,  Mr.  Canning, 
and  the  equally  incapable  and  empty  but  less  flip- 
pant Groderich,  were  alike  ignorant  of  the  causes  of 
the  convulsion  and  of  its  remedy ;  and  public  credit 
was  only  saved  by  a  lucky  issue  of  one  pound  notes,, 
found  by  chance,  and  put  into  ciroulation  by  advice 
of  a  man  who  never  was  a  member  of  any  govern- 
ment. Of  this  transaction  we  have,  however,  in  a 
former  number,  given  a  true  detail.  In  short,  Mr. 
Canning  was  worthy  of  the  body  amongst  whom  he 
passed  for  a  great  man,  the  old  unreformed  House 
of  Commons.  There,  at  that  period,  a  few  trite 
hexameters,  cleverly  mouthed  firom  Virgil,  passed 
for  classical  learning ;  and  to  put  truth  out  of^  coun- 
tenance by  a  sneer,  and  to  baffle  exposure  by  a 
jest,  were  the  grand  requisites  of  the  orator  and 
statesman.  That  for  his  preeminence  in  these  quali- 
fications, Mr.  Canning  richly  d^rved  the  statue 
which  they  raised  to  him  we  shall  be  the  last  to 
deny ;  but  Sir  James  Macintosh  was  not  the  man 
to  write  his  Elogt,  and  should  have  lefl  it  to  soma 
more  oouffenial  pen. 

From  this  misplaced  eulogy,  we  might  turn  to  & 
biography  more  worthy  of  the  right-thinking  mind 
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aftd  elegant  and  versatile  geoins  of  Maeintosb — ^the 
*'  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.'*  But  our  remaining 
apace  must  be  given  to  the  best,  perhaps,  of  the 
varied  and  multiform  writings  of  Macintosh — ^his 
"  Dissertation  on  th^  Progress  of  Ethical  Philos- 
ophy;*' and  we  cannot  conclude  better  than  by 
bestowinff  a  few  pages  of  remark  on  the  topics 
anggested  by  this  work.  As  far  as  it  goes  to  evince 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mind  poa- 
aessed  by  its  author,  it  is  difficult  to  praise  this  essay 
too  highly.  It  is  clearly  the  composition  of  a  mind 
gifted  with  much  metaphysical  ability,  skilled  in 
drawing  and  in  comprehending  nice  and  subtle  dis- 
tinctions, and  not  liable  to  be  confounded  by  those 
delusions,  the  grand  stumbling-blocks  of  all  psycho- 
logical inquirers,  which  arise  out  of  the  unguarded 
use  of  words,  and  the  neglect  of  those  rigid  defini- 
tions of  the  precise  meaning  of  terms,  without 
which  mental  science  degenerates  into  a  mere  ver- 
bal puzzle.  To  dissect  this  dissertation  minutely, 
would  take  us  far  beyond  the  limits  which,  in  an 
article  like  the  present,  we  must  assign  to  our- 
selves. The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  p^ve  some  gen- 
eral views  of  ethical  and  metaphysical  science  as 
delineated  or  alluded  to  by  Macintosh  ;  to  trace  in 
mental  science  that  which  may  be  said  to  be  known 
or  established,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  has 
been  merely  assumed  as  a  postulate,  or  hypothe- 
cated as  a  part  of  some  system  ;  and  lastly,  to  indi- 
cate, if  we  can,  the  direction  in  which  future  inqui- 
ries ought  to  be  made,  if  the  demonstration  of  truth 
rather  than  the  temporary  establishment  of  some 
fancy-founded  hypothesis  is  to  be  the  result  of  such 
research. 

In  proceeding  to  fill  up  the  faint  outline  which 
we  have  sketched,  we  must  premise  that  this  tract 
of  Macintosh  is  precisely  that  which  it  is  called,  as 
far  as  he  could  make  it  so.  It  is  strictly  '*  Ethi- 
cal," and,  in  other  words,  a  spirited  and  succinct 
history  of  moral  science,  as  that  science  has  existed 
from  early  ages  to  the  present  time.  As  a  speci- 
men of  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  condensed, 
terse,  and  scientific  composition,  it  is  worthy  of 
much  praise.  It  intelligibly  tells  what  is  to  be 
known  in  a  department  of  knowledge,  abstruse  and 
difficult  to  be  comprehended.  To  the  performance 
of  this  delicate  and  difficult  task  Sir  James  has  lim- 
ited himself,  and  he  has  performed  it  happily. 
His  mode  is  judicious,  and  at  the  same  time  cau- 
tious. He  has  steered  clear  of  that  fault  so  com- 
mon amongst  writers  in  this  department  of  philoso- 
phy— ^the  fault  of  overloading  their  readers  with 
preliminary  subtleties.  He  lias  briefly  and  clearly 
indicated  the  nature  of  moral  investigation,  and 
warned  his  reader  most  emphatically  of  that  grand 
distinction  which  investigators  of  this  subject  must 
ever  bear  in  mind — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  quality 
of  actions,  whatever  it  be,  which  determines  their 
moral  fitness  or  unfitness,  is  a  thing  entirely  separ- 
ate from  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  whatever 
it  be,  which  enables  it  to  come  to  moral  conclu- 
Bions,  and  to  pass  moral  judgments.  All  moral 
inquiry  naturally  divides  itself  into  these  two 
branches,  nor  can  we,  without  such  division,  satia- 
factnrily  proceed  one  single  step  in  an  examination 
so  important  in  the  end,  and  so  delicate  in  the 
detail.  Having  cleared  his  ground,  our  author 
commences  his  dissertation  by  a  rapid  retrospect  of 
ancient  ethics,  as  treated  of  by  the  phUosopners  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  b^  2ieno  and  Epicurus,  by  Plato 
and  Socrates,  by  Aristotle,  by  Arcesilaus  and  Car- 
neades ;  then  by  Cicero  and  Seneca,  and,  later  still, 
by  the  Alexandrian  school,  byPlotinus,  and  Pro- 


clus,  and  thmr  followers.  From  these  writen  Sit 
James  naturally  comes  down  to  the  ethics  of  iJie 
medieval  schoolmen,  to  the  casuistries  of  Aquinas, 
William  of  Ockham;  and  those  who  carried  forward 
the  grand  dispute  of  the  *'  Nominalists  and  Real- 
ists,'' which  he  iustly  describes  as  being  really  an 
anticipation  of  the  more  modem  controversy  as  to 
'*  general  or  abstract  ideas."  Of  the  strange  and 
of^n  perverted,  but  oflen  acute,  dialectics  of  these 
periods,  we  have  a  brief  and  rapid  glance.  The 
dissertation  itself,  however,  properly  bejrins  only 
with  modern  ethics,  of  which  we  have  a  very  luciil 
and  accurate  detail.  It  commences  with  a  view  of 
the  moral  doctrines  of  Grotius  and  Hobbes.  After 
these  we  have  an  exposition  of  the  various  theoriea 
of  Cudworth,  Clarke,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Leibnitz, 
Malebranche,  and  Edwards,  as  far  as  these  writers 
touched  ethical  science.  To  these  succeed  the 
moral  writings  of  Butler,  Hutcheson,  Locke,  Berke> 
ley,  Hume,  Smith,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Reid,  Paley, 
Stewart,  and  Brown ;  and  the  essay  is  wound  up 
by  some  general  remarks  on  the  peculiar  doctrines, 
touching  ethical  science,  now  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, and  beginning  to  pervade  France  and  Eng- 
land, as  laid  down  by  the  celebrated  Kant  and  his 
successors,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  dissertation  on  the  pro- 
gress of  ethical  philosophy.  It  certainly  ntfotia  a 
remarkably  clear  detail  of  the  march  of  the  science 
of  morals,  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
Here  is,  however,  its  sole  merit.  This  was,  prob- 
ably, all  that  its  author  intended  to  do.  This  ia, 
certainly,  all  that  he  has  done.  To  the  amount  of 
that  which  is  known  he  has  added  nothing.  He 
has  merely  done  for  ethics  that  which  Enfield,  Sir 
William  Drnmmond,  and  others  have  done  for 
moral  philosophy  or  general  metaphysics — that  ia 
to  say,  made  a  sort  of  map  of  the  science.  We 
qannot  gather  from  the  dissertation,  with  certainty, 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  author  as  to  the  sub- 
ject which  he  treats.  With  a  body  of  materials  on 
which  to  found  a  judgfment,  he  appears  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  ordeal.  This  we  cannot  but  con"* 
sider  as  fi  defect  in  one  undertaking  such  a  work. 
It  has  an  unpleasing  net^ative  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  student ;  prcSlucing,  as  it  does,  a  sense  of 
incertitude,  and  a  tendency  to  that  Pyrrhonistio 
conclusion,  at  once  absurd  and  painful,  that,  in  this 
direction,  nothing  can  be  concluded !  From  that 
gross  selfishness,  into  which  Hobbes  and  those  who 
have  followed  him  would  resolve  all  human  actions, 
the  mind  of  Macintosh  evidently  revolts.  The  eth- 
ical defects  of  that  celebrated  writer,  he  evidently 
sees.  Of  the  omission,  by  Hobbes,  of  all  proper 
consideration  of  that  afiection  of  the  human  mind 
which  we  call  "sympathy,"  he  is  well  aware. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  he  is  inclined  to 
go  in  the  opposite  direction,  nor  whether  he  deems 
it  possible,  as  Fenelon  did,  to  conceive  of  any  act 
of  the  mind  with  which  something  uf  self  is  not 
mingled.  The  French  bishop  imagined  he  could 
apprehend  a  love  of  God  perfectly  pure,  and  not 
only  untinged  by  all  consideration  of  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  hope  of  reward,  but  totally  apart  from  any 
feeling  of  self,  however  refined  or  however  spiritu- 
alized. It  is  probable  the  acute  intellect  uf  Macin- 
tosh would  see  the  insurmountable  objections  to  all 
theories  of  this  exalted  kind,  whether  of  Fenelon, 
or  of  Clarke,  or  of  others  who  have  striven  ailer 
the  untenable  notion  of  a  pure  disinterestedness 
in  human  action.  '  However  we  may  recoil  from 
the  grosser  selfishness  of  Hobbism,  reflection  muat 
in  the  end  convince  us  that  every  such  theory  moat 
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be  dealroyed  bj  one  ultimale  diffieolty— that  diffi- 
cdty  bein^  the  total  want  of  motive  bj  which  the 
mind  is  to  act  at  all.  In  his  aooonnt  of  the  moral 
theory  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Sir  James  shows  ns  that  this 
excellent  person  fancied  he  could  escape  both  from 
that  which  he  was  pleased  to  deem  **  Hobbism," 
and  from  some  of  the  portions  of  Calvinistic  theol- 
ogy, by  resolring  all  morals  into  a  consideration  of 
the  abstract  '*  fitness  of  things.  *'  This  abstract  fit- 
ness of  thinp  he  deemed  to  be  the  object  of  moral 
approbatlbn  m  itself,  and  apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  or  of  the  divine  disapproba- 
tion of  those  who  mi^rht  violate  it.  Clarke,  in  short, 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  to  sin  was  the  same 
sort  of  absurdity  as  to  attempt  to  aher  the  relations 
of  numbers,  or  to  withstand  a  reduciio  ad  absurdtun 
in  mathematics.  Granting  this,  however,  we  yet 
end  in  the  difficulty  before  described — ^the  absence 
of  all  motive  to  enable  the  mind  to  act  at  all.  If 
we  insulate  oor  own  selves— onr  own  happiness  or 
nnhappines^— from  this  '*  fitness  of  things,*'  then 
comes  the  question,  haw  is  the  mind  to  be  acted 
upon  by  contemplating  it  ?  In  this  case,  if  we  can 
conceive  the  mind  to  act  at  all,  we  must  conceive  it 
to  act  either  without  a  motiTe  for  acting  in  one  way 
rather  than  another,  (which  we  hold  to  be  impossi- 
ble;)  or  to  be  acted  upon  by  something  which 
appeals  not  to  sympathy,  nor  reflection,  nor  any 
qinlity,  through  which  the  mind  is  moved-— a  sup- 
position which  seems  to  include  a  plain  contradic- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  that  an  intellect,  like 
that  of  Macintosh,  should  fail  to  see  this  objection 
to  all  the  fanciful  systems  which  attempt  to  set  up 
a  pure  disinterestednees  in  moral  agents.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  he  did,  in  some  sort,  perceiye  the 
objection.  All  we  wish  to  convey  is>  that  he  did 
not  state  his  views  as  to  this  point,  with  the  confi- 
dence and  force  which,  we  think,  the  occasion 
demanded  at  his  hands,  and  that  he  has  occasion- 
ally used  expressions  which,  if  rigidly  construed, 
are  hardly  consistent  with  a  full  perception  of  the 
truth.  In  the  praise  which  Macintosh  accords  to 
Hartley,  the  author  of  the  **  Observations  on  Man," 
in  as  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas 
is  concerned,  we  are  inclined  to  concur.  Our  notion 
of  Hartley  is,  in  fiict,  that  of  Priestley,  who  was  at 
the  pains  to  recast  Hartley's  theory  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  and  publish  it  divested  of  the  material 
theory  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncules  with  which 
its  author  literally  overiaid  it.  With  materialism  it 
has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  we  agree  with  the  estimate 
which  Macintosh  seems  to  have  formed  of  its  value, 
as  a  means  of  explaining  certain  mental  phenom- 
ena, which  are  certainly  difficult  of  explanation 
without  it.  Hartley  has  yery  clearly  demonstrated 
that  certain  acts  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  which  were  at  first  deliberate  and  voluntary, 
become,  in  eflfect,  involuntary  and  mechanical,  from 
the  force  of  association  alone.  Hence,  the  mind, 
at  last,  comes  to  exercise  an  instantaneons  and 
almost  involuntary  judgment  as  to  various  classes 
of  human  actions ;  this  judgment  having  been  at 
first  deliberate,  but  having  become  involantary  and 
immediate,  by  virtue  alone  of  habit,  and  the  con- 
stant association  of  certain  ideas  with  certain  other 
ideas.  It  is  probably  the  ignorance  of  this  fact,  or 
the  want  of  attention  to  its  extensive  application, 
that  has  led  to  the  doctrine  of  an  innate  **  moral 
sense,"  or  of  an  innate  "  common  sense,"  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  certain  acts  and  certain  propositions 
bjr  intuition.  Reid  and  his  followers  saw  that  man- 
kmd  were  accustomed  to  come  to  immediate  con- 
I  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  many  prop- 
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ositions,  and  as  to  the  morality  and  immorality  of 
many  acts.  To  account  for  Uie  universality  and 
apparent  mechanism  of  these  conclusions,  the  doo> 
trines  of  an  intuitive  **  common  sense,"  and  **  moral 
sense,"  were  set  up.  The  probability  of  such  gifts 
was  argued,  upon  the  ground  that  they  really  affi»rd- 
ed  the  only  refuge  against  a  universal  skepticism ; 
those  who  so  argued  forgetting  that,  of  all  the 
absurdities  ever  broached  by  die  perversity  or 
insanity  of  man,  **  Pyrrhonism"  is  the  most  abenrd. 
Well  might  the  poet  say — 

'*  He  who  affirms  that  <  nought  can  be  af&med,* 
Stabs  his  own  argument ;  which,  like  the  babe 
Birth-nipped,  is  dead  ere  it  hath  life  !" 

Of  all  sophistries  surely  that  is  the  most  hope- 
less which  sets  out  with  an  assertion  that  nothing 
can  be  asserted.  In  the  praise  which  our  author 
bestows  upon  Reid  we  cannot  altogether  join.  His 
(<  common  sense"  is  merely  a  bold  assumption — a 
dogma,  invented  to  account  for  phenomena  which 
its  inventor  could  not  otherwise  explain,  but  which 
may  surely  be  otherwise  explained.  '*  Do  unto 
othen  that  which  you  would  they  should  do  onto 
you,"  is  the  root  of  all  morality,  ("or  an  exhibition 
of  the  modus  operandi  we  most  look  to  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  designated  as  "  sympathy,"  and  to  the 
association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  in  a  certain  order 
of  sequence.  *'  Sympathy"  enables  us  to  put  our> 
selves  in  the  place  of  him  over  whom  circumstances 
give  us  a  moral  power.  **  Association"  has  con- 
nected pain  with  certain  actions,  as  experienced  by 
ourselves  in  our  relations  with  othen.  This  painful 
feeling  we  connect,  by  sympathy,  with  a  similar  ac- 
tion about  to  be  experienced  by  another ;  and  thus  we 
feel  that  to  be  unjust  towards  others  is  that  painful 
thing  which  we  would  have  felt  it  to  be  so,  if  expe- 
rienced by  ourselves.  Henoe  morality  is,  in  essence, 
a  **  refined  selfishness"— if  such  a  word  must  be 
used.  We  are  just  or  kind  to  avoid  the  reflected 
pain  which  the  sight  of  injustice  or  ^  unkindness, 
otfered  to  othera,  is  by  a  providential  law  made  to 
cause  to  ourselves.  Of  course  we  do  not  nnean  to 
say  that  this  law  of  sympathy  determines  the  law 
of  right  and  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  what  it 
is  b^ose  the  law  is  what  it  is.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
natural  constitution,  which  teaches  moral  distinc- 
tions, as  involving  a  law  of  retribution  in  relation  to 
such  distinctions.  In  the  imnression  of  Macintosh 
that  Uie  '*  common  sense"  of^  Reid  and  his  imme- 
diate schdara,  contains  the  germ,  and  indeed  a  large 
portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  we  fully  agree. 
Upon  this  head  we  shall  say  more ;  our  meaning 
being  of  course  merely  to  point  out  that  there  is 
something  in  common  between  two  theorists  whose 
names  are  rarely  associated.  We  may,  perhaps, 
put  Kant  and  Berkeley  through  the  same  process ; 
at  present,  however,  our  business  is  with  Macioto^, 
on  whose  dissertation  we  must  say  a  few  words 
more. 

We  have  already  indicated,  as  a  blot  upon  this 
otherwise  beautifully  written  tract,  that  it  leaves  us 
in  a  state  of  incertitude  as  to  the  real  creed  of  its 
author.  The  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  pure 
moral  disinterestedness,  in  the  extreme  sense  of  the 
word,  seem  to  be  present  to  his  mind,  especially  in 
his  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Clarke.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  him  praising  Stewart  and  Dr.  Thoinas 
Browne,  evidently  on  account  of  the  support  which 
they  gave  to  what  may  be  designated  tne  unselfish 
theory.  These  things  cannot,  however,  and  do  not 
consist.  There  is  no  medium  between  the  two; 
and  hence  this  apparent  faesitation  of  the  essayist, 
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wtoe  heaitfttioa  eaanol  find  aaj  legitimate  leom, 
aete  upon  the  mind  of  the  leader  as  a  diaoord  doea 
upon  the  ear  of  a  moaician.  The  essay  is  palpably 
out  of  tune.  There  is,  erery  now  and  then,  pain- 
fully apparent  that  which  in  harmonies  is  termed 
**  a  wolf/'  If  Sir  Jamea  is  in  aceord  with  one,  he 
b  at  discord  with  another;  but  he  appeara  to 
eadeaYor,  as  musicians  do,  to  distribute  this  imprea- 
aion,  and  we  sometimes  see  him  chime  in  with  one 
extreme,  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  as  it  may 
,  happen.  It  may ,  perhi^  be  aaid  he  was  not  bound 
to  gire  any  final  dedsion.  Perhaps  not ;  but  we 
may  add  our  perfect  assurance  that  of  all  hia  readers 
there  is  not  one  who  has  not  wished  that  he  had 
been  so  bound. 

There  remains  one  other  objection  to  the  plan  of 
this  essay  to  be  noticed.  It  is,  perhaps  unaToidably, 
too  limited.  In  metaphyaical  science,  as  in  all  other 
branchea  of  knowledge,  the  dinsions  are  arbitrary. 
Nature  does  not  admit  them.  It  is  hard  to  aay 
where  the  regetable  kingdom  ends,  and  where  the 
animal  begins.  Thus  it  is  in  metaphysical  inquiry. 
By  limiting  his  tract  to  ethics  proper,  Sir  Jamea, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  disabled  himself  frjJi  taking  a 
complete  view  eren  of  that  aabjeot.  Ethical  aeience 
cannot,  in  fact,  be  whdly  kept  apart  from  more 
general  considerations.  The  two  will  intermingle ; 
and  as  one  proof  of  this  we  may  revert  to  the  u>ag 
eontioTerted  queation  of  '^  the  freedom  of  the  will,'* 
which,  though  a  part  of  general  metaphysies,  vet 
mixes  itself  with  tne  question  of  morale.  Into  this 
itttneate  matter  the  limitation  aelf-impoaed  by  Bfao- 
intosh  has  forbidden  him  fully  to  enter.  He  alludea 
to  it  in  his  concluding  reflections ;  but  as  a  contro- 
verted question  Ke  leaves  it  intact;  and  yet  he  muat 
unquestionably  have  been  aware  that  there  exiats  a 
large  class  of  thinkers  who  insist  upon  a  *'  philo- 
sophical freedom  of  the  will*' — whatever  that  may 
b&— as  a  necessary  component  of  all  moral  acts, 
and  whose  grand  objection  to  **'  philosophical  neces- 
sity" resides  in  the  assertion  or  aasumption  that  it 
is  subversive  of  all  morality  and  all  accountability. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  Clarke,  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  moral  theory  in  a  conception 
of  the  *'  fitness  of  things" — and  apart  from  all  oon- 
aklerations  of  the  divine  will,  either  in  one  way  or 
another,  &neied  that  in  so  doing  he  evaded  the 
arguments  first  elucidated  by  Hobbes,  but  after- 
wards more  completely  demonstrated  by  Jonathan 
Edwards.  In  this  he  no  doubt  deceived  himself, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Macintosh  was  of  this  opin- 
ion, but  his  limits  have  prevented  him  from  ahow- 
ing  that  Clarke  was  here  in  error,  aa  fiir  as  any 
evasion  of  this  doctrine  is  concerned  ;  and  hence, 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  dissertation  is  imperfect, 
even  on  a  question  of  morals,  from  which  the  other 
question  cannot  be  dissociated. 

To  the  embarrasament,  caused  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  this  knotty  question  with  his  immediate 
theme,  may  also  probably  be  attributed  that  wliich, 
to  a  modern  reader,  will  ai^»ear  the  most  palpable 
deficiency  of  this  tractr-that  is  to  say,  the  abaence 
of  any  proper  notice  by  its  author  of  the  peculiarities 
of  German  metaphysical  philosophy.  Into  this  field 
Sir  James  excuses  himself  from  entering,  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  space.  It  would,  indeed,  ^vre 
opened  a  somewhat  wide  expanse  for  dissertation ; 
and  this  his  readers  must  even  at  that  time  have  felt 
— and  so  feeling,  the  omission  must,  at  the  period 
when  the  essay  appeared,  have  been  a  aubject  for 
regret.  At  thia  day,  however,  it  is  doubly  so. 
The  public  mind,  little  vened,  of  late  years,  in 
psychological  mquiiiea,  has  been  impressed  with  a 
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notioa  that  in  the  phikaophy  of  Germany  Ae  par- ' 
faction  of  metaAhyaaca  is  alone  to  be  found.  AH 
that  has  been  oone  by  the  illustrious  body  of  Eng^ 
lish  inquirers,  whose  writings  on  theae  subjeeta 
graced  the  last  two  centuries,  is  contemptuooaly 
pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  these  new  comeia. 
The  French  metaphysicians,  down  to  the  com-  ^ 
mencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  treated 
after  the  aame  arrogant  fashion;  and  those  who 
would  know  aught  of  the  science  of  mind  are 
referred  at  ooce  to  the  aohool  of  Kant  andliia  soo- 
oeesors,  as  alone  worthy  of  being  studied  by  those 
who  would  try  to  know  what  man  ia,  or  is  not ; 
what  he  can,  or  what  he  cannot,  do ;  and  what  is, 
or  is  not,  the  real  nature  of  that  world  in  the  midsl 
of  whksh  he  is  placed.  These  are  questions  whidi, 
in  an  ace  devoted  to  phyaica  and  mechanica,  are 
deemed  by  the  many  eiuer  incapable  or  unworthy 
of  an  anawer  fiut  no  conaiderate  mind  can  thua 
judge  of  them.  A  period  for  reaction  muat  come, 
when  the  meclianism  of  mind  may  be  deemed  just 
as  interesting  and  important  aa  that  of  a  steam* 
engine,  and  when  the  excogitation  of  a  mental 
principle  may  excite  aa  keen  a  curiosity  aa  the 
exhumation  of  a  foasil  mammoth  or  megatherium. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  religious  excitement  at 
preaent  evideady  in  progress  over  £iuope»  may 
ultimateljr  tend  to  this  result.  This,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  is  no  subject  for  regret.  We  shall  never 
mourn  over  that  revolution  which  shall  help  to 
exalt  mind  above  matter;  and  it  is  under  tneso 
impressions,  and  with  theae  viewa,  that  we  propose, 
in  some  slight  degree,  to  supply  the  deficiency  to 
which  we  nave  adverted,  and  to  hazard  a  few  ' 
remarks  on  the  German  school  and  its  professors. 
An  examination  into  the  claims  of  any  system  of 
philosophizing,  naturally  divkies  itself  into  two  por- 
tions. We  are  to  inquire,  first,  b  this  philosophy 
original,  and  how  &r !  Next,  we  must  ask,  if  it  be 
original,  how  for  ia  it  valuable!  In  the  few  obeer- 
vationa  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  upon  this 
subject,  we  shall  follow  this  order  of  inquiry.  If, 
then,  we  investigate  the  origin  of  the  German 
school  of  metaphyaical  philosophy,  as  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Professor  Kant,  (for  it  is  vrith  this 
that  we  have  to  do,)  we  arrive  at  this  view  of  it. 
Taking  the  whole  range  of  metaphyaical  inquiry, 
from  its  first  Awnings  until  a  period  is  arrived  at 
close  to  our  own  times,  we  come  to  one  or  two,  or 
more  general  conclusions,  which  serve  aa  a  aort  of 
landmarks.  We  find  that  men  early  arrived  at  the 
notion  of  two  sorts  of  existences  matter  and  mind. 
Upon  this  notion  we  find  built  varioua  modificar 
tions;  and  round  it  we  discover' to  be  hung  varions 
doubts.  We  diaoover  the  sublimed  but  fanciful  in* 
tellect  of  Plato  tending  to  something  in  common 
with  Mani.  and  treating  matter,  in  some  sort,  as 
the  Manicheans  did,  as  a  aort  of  **  evil  principle." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  also  come  upon  inquire 
en  who  discard  the  system  of  two  sorts  of  exist- 
enoe,  and  who  attempt  with  Democritus  and  £pi* 
curua  to  construct  a  universal  materialism  out  of 
one  mode  of  existence.  Upon  these  attempts  to 
explain  what  matter  is,  and  to  aooount  by  its  means 
for  all  phenomena,  we  also  find  doubts  thrown  by 
others ;  and  hence  '*  Pyrrhonism,"  which  early  de- 
nied the  validity  of  any  inferences  as  to  external 
things  from  our  own  sensationa,  and  essaved  to  in- 
volve all  in  that  chaos  of  skepticism  which  modem 
times  have  aeen  revived,  eapecially  bv  Hume.  Out 
of  all  this  we  may,  we  believe,  deduce  one  fact ; 
thai  faet  being — ^that  although  doubts  innumerable 
and  skeptioisn  indeacnbable  aa  to  the  true 
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cf  enstence  abounded,  no  phOosopber  exprosnly 
wd  anhe8itatin§rly  denied  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal world,  until  the  extraordinary  ffeniua  of  George 
Berkeley,  bishop  of  ClQ3rne,  dared  to  conceiTe,  to 
eompoae,  and  to  publish  his  treatise  on  '<  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge. ' '  The  much  nusun- 
derstood,  and  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  the 
deeply  maligned  Benedict  Spinoza,  about  the  same 
penod,  all  but  did  this.  Spinosa,  however,  did  not 
do  it.  His  works  were  oyerwhelmed  by  the  hos- 
tility of  men  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  nn- 
dentand  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  amiable 
Berkeley,  a  ^nius  just  as  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  vilified  as  was  SjHnoza,  boldly  placed  his 
theory  before  the  world.  It  convinced  few,  scan- 
dalized some,  and  setounded  most.  It  remained, 
however,  unanswered,  a  monument  of  the  subtlety 
and  audacity  of  the  human  intellect.  But,  though 
unanswered,  it  was  not  unheeded,  and  the  equidly 
subtle  genius  of  Hume  soon  attempted  to  twist  the 
principle  of  Berkeley  into  an  instrument  in  favor  of 
a  universal  skepticism.  He  confounded  the  recipi- 
ent with  the  ideas  receiyed ;  and  by  jumping  to  this 
absurd  conclusion,  tried  to  resolve  everything  into 
a  bundle  of  sensations,  inexplicable  in  origin  as  in 
end. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  of  course  a  mere  sketch, 
and  hardly  that ;  but  it  affords  a  faint  outline  of  the 

Sineial  position  of  metaphysical  science,  as  left  by 
unie  and  his  followers,  and  as  taken  up,  amongst 
dthtri,  by  Kant.  In  this  state  it  was  certainly 
somewhat  of  a  punde.  Locke,  postulating  an  exter- 
md  world,  had  succeeded  in  persuading  mankind 
that  all  they  knew  of  that  world  was  obtained  from 
without  themselves,  by  the  instrumentality,  and 
through  the  medium,  of  simple  sensation.  All  intui- 
tive knowledge  he  denied,  and  called  in  question  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  an  abstract  or  general 
idea ;  except  as  a  result  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  its  beginning  in  sensation,  and  is  reai^  upon 
by  reflection.  Berkeley  at  one  bk>w  had  lopped 
off"  Locke's  postulate.  He  limited  all  human 
knowledge  to  that  of  its  own  sensations.  The  ex- 
ternal world  was  to  him  a  mere  gratis  dictum ;  an 
assumption;  a  dogma  unsupponed  by  any  lojric 
that  could  be  admitted.  Hume  had  insidiously  fol- 
lowed this  up  by  asking,  if  the  sensations  and  ideas 
be  taken  away,  what  haye  we  left?  Cause  and 
effect  he  resolved  into  a  mere  sequence  of  ideas,  de- 
nying that  we  have  any  conception  of  them  beyond 
this. 

To  a  mind  like  that  of  Inmianuel  Kant,  the  skep- 
tical hue,  which  the  subtle  sophistry  of  Hume  had 
succeeded  in  impressing  upon  all  mental  philoso- 
phy, must  haye  been  very  repugnant.  In  his  great 
aim  as  a  speculator,  Kant  was  assuredly  the  reverse 
of  a  skeptic.  No  man  ever  more  sincerely  es- 
chewed Qoubt  and  grasped  at  certainty.  He  found 
all  metaphysics,  as  he  deemed,  steeped  in  uncer- 
tainty. The  urinciple  of  Berkeley,  which  states 
that,  beyond  what  is  derived  from  our  own  sensa- 
tions, we  can  have  no  knowledge,  properly  so 
called,  he  found  to  be  impregnable.  If,  then,  ad- 
mitting this,  he  also  admitted  with  Locke,  that  all 
knowledge  was  obtained  ab  ertemo,  or  from  with- 
out ;  and  that  the  mind  was  passiye  in  receiving, 
and  only  active  in  apprehending  and  retaining  that 
which  was  received,  it  foUowed  at  once  that  the 
reind'S  knowledge  is  only  a  knowledge  of  ideas 
impressed  upon  it.  That  it  has  no  actiyity  to  ac- 
quire knowledge,  being  passive  in  all  saye  mere 

r,  or  the  power  of  feeling  sensations  and 

ftat  this  embraced  the  oondosioR  that,  in 


such  a  case,  an  external  world  was  absdntely  mi 
knowable ;  and  Kant  was  not  prepared  to  deny  or 
abandon  all  created  existence  but  his  own,  which 
no  man  can  abandon  nor  deny.  Out  of  this  gulf  he 
accordingly  sought  a  way ;  and  at  length  deemed 
he  had  found  one.  By  dint  of  long  reflection,  Kant 
conyineed  himself  that  all  knowledge  is  not  fnua 
without.  He  assumed  for  the  mind  an  active 
power.  He  asserted  that  a  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge—and no  small  one — b  obtained  from  within ; 
by  the  mind's  actiye  power  of  searching  for,  find- 
ing, grasping,  and  appropriating,  certain  classes  of 
ideas,  necessary  to  be  known,  but  only  thus  to  be 
known.  The  particular  ideas  thus  obtained  he  un- 
dertook to  specify.  We  cannot  recapitulate  them, 
for  they  are  many.  To  some  two,  or  three,  we 
may  have  to  refer.  Suffice  it,  at  present,  to  say, 
that  by  this  means  he  deemed  he  had  arrived  at 
certainty,  both  with  regard  to  external  existence 
and  to  portions  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
beyond  any  knowledge  which  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  phenomena  or  sensations  can  possibly  afford. 
All  phenomena  he  resolved  into  mere  sensation; 
and  sensation  proves  nothing  beyond  itself.  But 
m  the  actiye  power  of  the  mind  be  held  a  key  was 
obtained,  unlocking  the  mjrstery  of  the  noumena,  or 
external  existences,  by  which  the  phenomena  were 
caused.  This  key  resides  in  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  within,  esoterically,  as  it  were,  of  cer- 
tain truths,  abstract  and  general,  but  so  connected 
with  the  fummena,  or  external  existences,  as  to  lead 
irresistibly  to  the  inference  and  admission  that  such 
things  must  be  and  are. 

This  is  the  best  condensation  which  we  can 
achieve  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  this  cele- 
brated system.  We  have  not  wilfully  misstated 
any  point.  We  trust  we  have  not  unintentionally 
done  so.  As  the  exposition  stands,  we  hold  it  can- 
not fairly  be  accused  of  "mysticism."  To  our 
own  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear.  If  not  mystical,  we 
must,  however,  call  it  dogmatical ;  nor  do  we  see 
why  the  followers  of  Kant  should  object  to  this. 
We  only  use  this  term  because  the  points  cannot  be 
logically  proved.  They  may  be  true; — but  of 
these  trutlis  we  can  only  become  aware  by  finding 
them  true  of  our  own  minds,  and  by  self-examina- 
tion. Kant's  doctrine  must  be  felt  to  be  true.  It 
cannot  be  jtroned  to  be  true  by  logical  process.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  it  is  dogmatical.  If  believed, 
it  must  be  so,  because  it  is  self-evident  to  the  be- 
liever, or  he  must  belieye  it  upon  trust  on  the  asser- 
tion of  another— as  a  dogma  is  believed  by  all,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  first  assertor. 

We  now,  however,  come  to  the  main  question :  Is 
this  method  of  Kant  an  original  method  ?  In  part, 
we  answer,  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  show  that  there  is  any  very  material  difl^rence 
between  it  and  tiie  **  common  sense"  of  Reid,  the 
Scottish  opponent  of  Hume.  Reid  clearly  appre- 
hended the  same  difficulty  that  Kant  perceived ;  nor 
is  his  waf  of  meeting  it  very  dissimilar.  Kant  held 
that  he  found  in  the  human  mind  a  power  to  dis- 
cover and  apprehend  certain  classes  of  truths,  un- 
knowable by  means  of  evidence,  and  impossible  ta 
be  arrived  at  by  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning. 
Reid  held  that  the  human  mind  included  in  itself  an 
intuitive  power  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  fiilsehood 
of  certain  propositions  when  brought  before  it ;  this 
judgment  bemg  instinctive  and  not  arrived  at  by  a 
coittideiation  of  proof  or  evidence  of  any  kind,  ad* 
duced  in  the  ordmary  wajr  of  logical  demonstration. 
Hence  Kant  decided  against  Beikeley  and  Hume, 
upon  the  strength  of  an.  aeseited  power  to  see  truths 
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independently  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  aniviog 
at  the  knowledge  of  truth.  Hence  Reid  decided, 
as  Kant  did,  against  Berkeley  and  Hume,  upon  the 
strength  of  an  asserted  power  of  judgment,  inde- 
pendently of  the  ordinary  foundations  of  ordinary 
judgment,  in  ordinary  cases.  The  difference  b^ 
tween  Reid  and  Kant,  then,  is,  that  one  asserts  a 
new  power  to  discover  truths;  the  other,  a  new 
power  to  judge  between  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false.  Both  asserted  powers  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults, or  nearly  the  same.  In  their  conclusions 
Rant  and  Reid  will  be  found  nearly  to  agree.  The 
originality  of  either,  as  compared  with  the  other, 
does  not  thus  seem  to  be  great.  If  results  are  the 
test  of  value,  the  value  of  the  methods  are  probably 
equal. 

If  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent  which  his  fol- 
lowers could  wish,  the  originality  and  truth  of 
Kant's  psychological  doctrine,  we  still  come  to  the 

Question  of  its  italue.  Admitting  it  as  true,  we  yet 
emand,  what  do  we  gain  by  it?  The  disciples 
of  the  philosopher  assert  that  he  discoveted  in  the 
mind  a  power  to  perceive  certain  truths,  and  to 
come  to  certain  conclusions  ik  friori,  and  indepen- 
dently of  any  process  resting  upon  experience. 
The  knowledge  derived  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses  he  held  to  be  uncertain,  variable,  and  infe- 
rior ;  in  short,  as  a  sort  of  knowledge  requiring 
to  be  corrected  by  that  more  certain  knowledge 
which  the  mind  acquires  solely  by  its  own  energyy 
and  which  is  the  knowledge  of  universals.  IS^w 
is  this  asseveration  correct  1  Will  it  not  be  found, 
by  close  examination,  that  the  power  which  this 
philosophy  arrogates,  only  amounts,  upon  its  show- 
ing, to  a  power  of  deciding  dogmatically  and  d  i>rf- 
ori  upon  the  truth  of  certain  propositions  as  Uiey 
stand,  and  to  nothing  morel  Iiet  us  take  an 
instance.  Kant  asserted  the  truth  of  that  general 
proposition  which  predicates  of  the  human  will  that 
It  is  "free."  He  admitted  that  this  truth  could 
not  be  arrived  at  by  any  reasoning  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  facts,  or  upon  an  examination  of 
tlie  phenomena  of  this  or  that  man's  will.  This  he 
admitted ;  but  asserted,  that  by  the  activity  of  pure 
reason  we  perceive  the  truth  of  the  univerml  propo- 
sition, "  All  men's  wills  are  free ;"  and  we  then 
prove  the  particular  by  the  general ;  '*  All  men's 
wills  are  free."  Cornelius  is  a  man ;  therefore^  the 
will  of  Cornelius  is  free.  Now  all  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct,  and  yet  there  is  ample  room  to 
ask  WHAT  is  arrived  at,  afVer  all  ?  The  truth  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will?  No.  Not  so ;  but  the  truth 
only  of  a  proposition  which,  in  words,  affirms  it. 
We  have  established  a  verbal /ormuZa.  Cui  honot 
For  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  or  phrase  "  free- 
dom of  the  will,"  we  have  no  clearer  perception  t)um 
we  had  before.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that 
this  freedom  cannot  be  proved  by  evidence.  It  may 
not  be  capable  of  logical  proof ;  but  if  it  be  per- 
ceived, why  can  it  not  be  defined?  The  difficulty, 
hitherto,  of  the  advocates  of  fr^e-will  has  been  to 
give  an  intelligible  definition  of  that  for  which  they 
contend.  The  question  we  ask  is.  Has  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant  helped  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine  to 
escape  this  difficulty ;  or,  Have  the  advocates  of  free- 
will, who  are  Kantians,  any  clearer  idea  of  the  bone 
of  contention  than  they  have  who  are  j^  advocates 
but  who  are  not  Kantians?  If  this  question,  as  we 
believe  it  must  be,  shall  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, then  comes  the  other  question — What,  then, 
in  this  instance,  is  the  value  of  this  philosophy? 

If  we  were  to  extend  this  process  to  other  ques- 
tious  we  should  be  met  by  the  same  results.    If, 


for  instance,  we  take  the  words  ''  duty,"  '<  time/' 
"  space,"  as  expressing  what  are  termed  "  general 
ideas,"  and  not  with  reference  to  particular  duties, 
times,  or  spaces,  we  shall  find  the  German  f^iloeo- 
phy  enunciating,  dogmatically  and  ^  priori^  the 
truth  of  certain /ormui<e  of  other  words  appended 
to  these  single  words.  This  philosophy  tells  us 
that  the  verbal  propositions  which  affirm  *'  dutjr  is 
a  reality,"  **  space  is  a  reality,"  and  *'  time  is  a 
reality,"  are  true ;  not  because  it  can  prove  them 
to  be  true,  but  because  it  perceives  them  to  be  tnle. 
Still  the  question  remains,  What  is  the  value  of 
these  perceptions?  Does  the  perception  of  the 
truth  of  these  verbal  propositions  include  a  clearer 
perception  of  duty,  time,  and  space,  than  men 
have  who  are  not  uerman  philosophers— or  does  it 
not?  If  it  do  not,  whore  is  the  gai^?  If  it  do, 
why  not  favor  us  with  improved  definitions  of  these 
terms  ?  Surely  that.which  is  perceived  may  be  de- 
fined and  described. 

We  have  acquitted  Kant  of  the  charge  of  being 
a  mystagogue.  The  aim  of  this  extraordinary  man 
is,  we  admit,  perfectly  manifest  and  intelligible. 
His  at  once  subtle  and  powerful  mind  grasped  at 
absolute  certainty,  as  to  questions  with  regard  to 
which  certainty  had  not  been  attained.  This  cer- 
tainty he  could  not  attain  from  without,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  find  it  within.  He  ccmvinced  himself 
that  various  truths,  inscrutable  by  any  process  of 
demonstration,  may  be  directly  perceived  by  the 
intellect  that  steadily  and  faithfully  contemplates 
them ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  abstract  truths  are 
self-evident  to  him  who  uses,  in  viewing  them,  the 
pure  reason  which  God  has  ffiven  him,  and  trusts 
to  that  reason.  This  may  be  delusion,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  termed  mysticism,  though  it  has  led 
to  much  that  comes  fairly  under  that  denomination. 
If  we  acquit  Kant  himself,  we  cannot  acquit  all  his 
followers.  This  philosophy,  as  taught  by  its  au- 
thor and  his  successors,  has  unquestionably  led  to  a 
series  of  innovations  in  language,  which  appears  to 
be  ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  modem 
'*  Euphuism,"  or  totally  novel  style  of  talking  and 
writing,  not  only  on  philosophical,  but  on  ordinary 
subjects.  Now  there  exists  a  set  of  men,  beyond 
all  doubt,  who  love  that  which  is  doady  and  mys- 
terious for  its  own  sake,  and  own  an  electric  attrac- 
tion towards  vague  pluaseology,  misty  dialectics, 
and  an  exalted  and  tumid,  but  nebulous  generality  of 
expression.  Ixion  embraced  a  cloud  because  he 
thought  i\  Juno.  These  men  embrace  their  Juno 
purely  because  she  is  a  cloud.  To  such  spirits  the 
style  peculiar  to  the  German  school  of  thinkers  and 
talkers  has  a  qharm  irresistible.  They  love  it  even 
as  they  delight  in  the  dreamy  poetry  of  Ossian  or 
the  versified  metaphysics  of  Akenside.  It  is 
deemed  sublime  because,  aocordingr  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  Burke,  it  is  compounded  with  a  portion  of 
the  obscure ;  and  pleases  as  moonlight  pictures  do, 
because  their  light  is  less,  and  their  shatdows  deep- 
er, than  sunlight  will  permit.  It  is  the  propensity 
of  such  temperaments  to  exaggerate  ;  and  thus,  as 
this  style  becomes  more  common,  in  that  precise 
ratio  will  it  be  found  to  become  more  unintelligible. 
As  the  painter  who  determined  to  outvie  Rembrandt, 
finished  at  last  with  a  compoeitiott  which  was  all 
chiaro-^scuroj  so  transcendental  literature  threateas 
to  end  in  something  which  may  literally  be  termed 
a  *'  darlaiess  visible."  Now  &f ainst  this  we  must 
take  leave  to  protest.  ''Ex  fumo  dare  lucem" 
may  bean  apposite  motto  for  a  gas-lamp,  but  hardly 
for  a  philosophical  school ;  and  sore  we  are  that 
the  man  who  labora  to  dear  hngsa^  of  its  am- 
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Ugoity,  will  go  to  posterity  with  a  ptaqiort  better 
thaa  his  who  struggles  to  obsoiue  it. 

We  cannot,  wiUiio  the  space  allowed  us,  pretend 
to  notice  the  modifications  by  his  followeis  of  the 
doctrines  of  Kant,  nor  must  we,  in  quitting  the  sub- 
ject, appear  to  call  in  question  either  the  talent  or 
earnestness  of  the  modern  school  of  meUphyuoe, 
as  constituted  by  those  who  hold  generally  his  doc- 
trines. We  are  well  aware  that  this  school  has 
produced  some  Tixtuoosand  magnanimous  thinkers. 
Why  should  it  not!  a  strong  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  subtle  abstractions  extends  itself,  and  ren- 
ders more  vitid  the  perception  of  truths,  more  lim- 
ited in  application,  but  more  important  in  practice. 
Let  us,  however,  guard  ourselves— for  this  is  all 
we  wish  to  do — nom  inferring  the  truth  of  his 
tenets  from  the  character  of  the  teacher.  For  it  is 
a  truth,  although  a  sad  one,  that  many  a  man  has 
drawn  comfort  from  a  false  religion,  and  been  ex- 
alted and  sustained  by  a  philosophy  itself  destitute 
of  foundation.  We  only  objeot  to  this  philosophy, 
that  it  has,  in  our  humble  opinion,  somewhat  mis- 
taken its  road.  It  has  looked  for  a  certainty  which 
cannot  be  found,  and  stigmatized  as  idle  assumption 
much  that  is  undeserving  of  such  a  stigma,  because 
it  cannot  be  brought  within  that  category  of  cer- 
tainty which  is  unattainable.  These  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  doctrine.  Inferences  may  be  irresistible 
which  cannot,  in  the  sight  of  a  rigorous  logic,  be 
held  to  be  positively  certain  ;  and  a  perpetually  in- 
creasinff  probability  may  at  last  come  to  equal,  in 
force  of  conviction,  the  power  of  demonstration,  or 
the  light  of  intuition.  Would  it  not  be  better  then 
to  avail  ourselves  of  such  certainty  as  we  have, 
and  when  demonstration  and  intuition  fiiil  us,  to  be 
contented  with  evidence,  of  which  the  cumulative 
power  may  induce  conviction  almost  as  strongly  as 
oould  demonstration  itself! 

No  sane  mind  ever  doubted  of  its  own  existence. 
No  sane  mind  ever  doubted  of  its  own  identity,  be- 
cause the  mind  being  a  unit,  and  not  a  composite, 
the  certainty  of  its  own  identity  is  a  part  of  its 
essence.  This  consciousness  of  identity  cannot  be 
severed  from  the  consciousness  of  existence.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  imagine  other  minds  to  exist  which, 
as  far  as  knowledge,  memory,  feeling,  and  charac-, 
tcr  are  concerned,  shall  be  fac-simila  of  our  own  ; 
but  we  cannot,  for  a  single  moment,  conceive  such 
faC'Similes  to  be  ourselves.  We  cannot  do  this, 
oecause  identity  is  not  a  composition,  or  aggregate, 
hut  a  unit,  and  cannot  by  any  power  of  imagination 
be  conceived  of  otherwise,  even  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. But  what  is  this  unit!  or  how  shall  we 
define  it!  It  is  no  aggrefirate,  made  up  of  ideas 
of  extension,  solidity,  ponderosity,  form,  or  color. 
Neither  is  it  a  bundle  of  ssnsations,  a  compound  of 
feeling,  reflection,  and  memory,  for  these  things  are 
only  its  modes,  and  reside,  and  are  inherent  in  it, 
but  are  no  part  of  it.  We  can  only  define  it,  then, 
as  the  rigid  and  mathematical  Spinoza  defined  it,  to 
be  "  Res  cogitans,"  a  "thinking  thing,"  or,  in 
other  words,  a  being  of  which  thought  is  the  attri- 
bute.* This  definition  seems  narrow  to  the  ear, 
but  to  the  understanding  it  is  the  reverse,  for  who 
can  say  what  discoveries  as  to  the  nature  of  thought 

*ShmiId  any  reader  be  sqrpriaed  at  this  refereaoe  to 
Spioou,  uoaGeompanied  by  any  allusion  to  optnions 
erroneotubj  attributed  to  him,  we  most  respectfully  refer 
such  reader  to  his  works.  A  perusal  of  them  will  prove 
him  the  reverce  of  that,  wbioh  he  has  been  supposed  to 
be>-an  Atheist  I  The  best  edition  of  his  collected  works 
is  that  of  Professor  Paulas,  entitled— **  Benoficft'  de 
Spinoxm  opera  qtue  tuperwunt  omma.    Jena,  vol.  i., 
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are  not  in  reserve!  Metaphj^sksisns  have  hitherto 
divided  it  into  "  sensation"  and  "  reflection,"  and 
here  they  have  stopped.  No  one  has. attempted  to 
trace  the  possible  modifications  of  that  mysterious 
principle,  which  we  so  designate,  upwards  or  down- 
wards. No  one  has  attempted  to  demonstrate  eTsn 
the  probability  of  a  svstem  of  beings,  really  senti* 
ent,  ministering  in  tneir  several  degrees  to  each 
other/  from  the  lowest  conceivable  manifestation  of 
sensibility  to  the  highest  operations  of  intellect,  and 
communicating  only  by  means  of  those  superadded 
ideas  of  extension,  space,  time,  form,  solidity,  and 
color,  the  true  nature  of  which  has  been  so  often 
mistaken,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  true  office  of 
which  may  not  have  been  demonstrated.  Meta- 
physicians seem  to  have  wandered  betwixt  ex- 
tremes. Idealism,  on  one  hand,  annihilates  all  but 
itself  by  sweeping  negations.  Materialism,  on  the 
other  hand,  biulds  the  triumph  of  matter  only  upon 
the  degradation  or  denial  of  mind,  for  that  is  the 
real  result.  In  the  ripeness  of  time,  it  is  probable 
that  truth  may  be  found  between  these  two.  We 
may  learn  to  assign  to  the  substance,  whose  attri- 
bute is  thought,  its  true  rank  and  true  donu&in ; 
whilst  we  find  for  the  material  modes  a  subordinate 
office,  even  as  the  sand  interposed  betwixt  the  hand 
and  that  which  it  would  grasp,  often  enables  it  to 
seize  that  which  most  elw  have  eluded  its  dutch. 
Such  appears  to  us  the  direction  in  which  psycho- 
bffical  discovery  is  to  be  made.  What  we  can 
omy  faintly  indicate,  future  times  and  future  adven- 
turers may  achieve.  The  last  thin^  of  which  we 
ought  to  despair  is  the  progress  of  inquiry,  if  vir- 
tuously conducted,  and  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
improvement  and  happiness  of  roan. 

We  are  now  to  conclude,  and  we  must  do  to 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  accom- 
plished person,  whose  works  have  given  the  occar 
sion  for  the  present  artkde.  Sir  James  Macintosh 
was  no  ordinary  man,  but  he  lived  at  an  era  where 
in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  walks  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  general  literature,* England  exhibited 
a  variety  and  brilliance  of  genius  not  often  equalled 
in  any  age  or  country.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
eloquence  was  of  more  value  than  it  is  at  present, 
from  obvious  causes.  Stern  necessity  then  pressed 
less  upon  governments,  and  as  necessity  did  less, 
pereuasion  did  more.  Eloquence,  accordingly, 
abounded.  In  the  commons  were  Pitt,  Fox, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Canning,  Windham,  Rom- 
illy,  Whitbread,  Tierney,  and  Brougham,  whilst 
Horner  and  Huskisson  were  the  moutH-pieces  of 
those  who  styled  themselves,  par  ercellcnce^  **  polit- 
ical economists."  At  the  bar  were  Erskine,  »:otl, 
and  Law,  with  various  other  minor  lights.  In  phi- 
losophy were  prominent  the  names  of  Cavendish, 
Du^d  Stewart,  Watt,  Brown,  Priestley,  and  Les- 
lie. Amongst  the  political  strategy  of  the  day,  the 
beautiful  sophistries  and  exalted  thoughts  of  Burke, 
and  the  bnlliant  wit  of  Canning,  were  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  keen  sarcasm  and  originality  of 
Home  Tooke,  the  light  humor  of  Sidney  Smyth, 
the  eloquenoe  of  Jeflley,  the  reckless  intrepidity  of 
Paine,  the  specious  fismtasies  of  Godwin,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  plain  sense  of  Cobhett. 
With  such  men  as  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  Macin- 
tosh is  certainly  not  to  be  compared.  He  could  not 
have  led  a  political  party  like  the  first  two ;  nor 
could  he,  like  the  last,  have  attained  and  preserved 
a  high  place  in  the  world  of  politics  and  of  letters, 
in  spite  of  the  disadvanta^  of  a  defective  educa- 
tion, and  an  indulgence  m  vices  which  would  at 
onoe,  and  atterly,have  rained  a  more  ordinary  maa. 
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Whh  an  iotellect  like  that  of  Baike,  the  mmd  of 
Maointoeh  will  as  little  bear  to  be  oontraated.  Efen 
in  Burke'a  most  sophistical  compoeitiona,  we  pay 
oetTe  a  loftiness  of  thought  and  depth  of  xefieimon 
that  few  men  have  equalled,  and  to  which  Sir 
James  Macintosh  could  not  lay  daim.  With  Can- 
ning he  had  more  in  common.  It  is  our  belief  that 
he  was,  as  a  scholar,  the  better  read  man  of  the 
two ;  and  as  a  politician  and  a  judge  of  mankind, 
it  is  no  compliment  to  place  him  above  that  brilliant 
and  showy,  but  certainly  shallow  statesman*  But 
the  ready  wit,  the  elegant  repartee,  and  the  refined 
aareasm  of  the  son  of  the  actress  were  denied  him. 
For  the  coups  de  Theatre  of  Canning  he  had  not  the 
tact,  and  hence,  alone,  his  inferioh^  ;  for  in  ele- 
gant literature,  in  classical  lore,  and  in  troth  of 
thinking,  he  was  his  siiperior.  Of  all  his  contem- 
poranes,  we  should  say  that  Sir  James  Macintosh 
comes  nearest  to  the  excellent  Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 
lake  him  he  was  an  acoomphshed  lawyer,  a  fluent 
speaker,  a  polished  writer,  and  a  benevolent  and 
liberal  thinker,  in  the  empbatical  meaning  of  these 
terms.  Like  that  of  Romilly,  his  chszaeter  was  so 
well  balanced  as  to  come  nearer  to  the  semUance 
of  perfection  than  do  the  characters  or  men  of  much 
giaater  genius,  but  less  r^nlar  and  carefully  tutored 
habits  ot  thought.  Genius  is  apt  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes, and  to  be  alternately  loaded  with  exagger- 
ated praises  or  undeserved  censures.  With  minds 
more  equable  but  less  exalted,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
and  where  Romilly  and  Madntosb  missed  the  meed 
of  praise,  they  escaped  also  the  shafis  of  blame, 
and  the  reaction  of  that  nnmerited  hostility,  which 
too  often  follows  triumphs  too  splendid.  As  an 
author,  Sir  James  Macmtosh  cannot  certainly  be 
placed  in  the  van  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  but  he 
stands  near  the  head  of  the  second  rank.  His  style 
is  always  correct,  scholarlike,  and  elegant ;  but  it 
wants  imagination  and  graphic  power,  as  well  as 
nerve  and  stren^h  of  expression.  If  it  seldom 
carries  away,  it,  however,  aiways  pleases  and  some- 
times deh^hiB  the  reader.  If  never  sublime,  it  is 
always  polished ;  and  compared  with  the  composi- 
tions of  such  a  writer,  for  instance,  as  Lord 
Brougham,  is  a  statue  of  the  Parian  nArble  con- 
trasted with  some  savage  sculptures  in  Scotch  sand- 
stone. As  a  teacher  of  those  around  him,  Sir 
James  Macintosh  was  successful,  not  because  he 
possessed  jgreat  store  of  original  thought,  but  be- 
canse  he  fully  digested  and  skilfully  condensed  a 
▼aried  supply  of  intellectual  aliment  raised  and 
matured  by  others.  Hence  his  political  maxims 
and  theories  were  never  original,  nor  were  his  his- 
torical views  either  beyond,  or  in  a  direction  differ- 
ent from,  those  of  other  men.  What  was  to  be 
known  he  knew,  what  was  good  he  generally 
adopted,  and  what  he  adopted  he  always  adomecf. 
Beyond  this,  however,  he  did  not  go.  New  truths 
and  new  principles  are  diamonds  in  the  rough 
whidi  few  have  the  energy  to  search  for  or  to  fiim. 
Macintosh  preferred  the  labor  of  poliahinff  the  gem 
to  that  of  discovering  it ;  and  by  the  briUiance  of 
his  cutting  and  taste  in  setting,  divided  the  merit 
with  him  who  dug  it  from  the  mine.  As  a  poli* 
tieian  and  historian,  his  most  palpablei  deficiency  is 
the  want  of  knowled^  of  the  modem  science  of 
political  economy.  Of  this  branch  of  knowledge, 
he  was  clearly  aJmoet  as  destitnie  as  was  Canning, 
and,  unlike  Brougham,  he  did  not  indulge  the 
wretched  affectation  of  pretending  to  know  that 
which  he  had  never  maatmd.  In  the  stability  of 
the  French  ''  assignats,"  it  is  manifest  he  was  a 
.Miever  to  the  last ;  and  it  is  equally  dear  that  of 


the  miitdcea  of  Honery  Rieardo,  HoddsaoBi  nd 
Ped,  as  to  our  own  enrrsney,  he  was  jost  as  Utde 
oognisaot.  If  this  ignorance,  however,  prevented 
his  doing  some  good,  it  saved  him,  also,  rrom  par- 
tidpating  in  much  evil  and  some  fi^y ;  snd,  \\uid\y 
for  himself,  modestly  averse,  as  was  Lord  Gtey, 
from  oommittinff  himsdf  to  dogmas,  of  whidi  ho 
had  no  knowledge,  he  escaped  bdng  pronunentlv 
mixed  m  the  measures  of  the  **  Bullion  Committee/' 
the  resolutions  and  oontradiotions  of  Mr.  Vandttaity 
and  the  heartless  moostrodties  of  Mr.  Mdthos.  In 
fine,  as  an  author.  Sir  James  Madntosh  must  dwaya 
stand  high,  but  fkr  from  the  highest.  His  worxs 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  our  libraries,  though  a  minor 
part.  By  the  old,  however  sccomplnhed,  they 
must  alwap  be  read  with  pleaaure.  By  the  young, 
however  gifled,  they  most  ever  be  perused  vrith  ad- 
vantage. As  one  dT  those  who,  by  the  judidona 
use  of  admirable  acquirements,  have  contributed  to 
civiliie  the  minds  and  advance  the  liberties  of  their 
countrymen,  he  must  ever  rank  ;  but  not  amongst 
those  mighty  few  can  he  be  placed,  who,  by  tho 
demonstration  of  a  great  prindtde,  or  the  discovery 
of  a  new  truth,  have  exdted  human  nature  itselr, 
and  conferred  benefits,  until  then  unthou^t  of, 
upon] 


THB  FASTINO  OF  TH£  EARTH. 
TBAKSLATXD  FROM  8CHILLRR  BT  LORD  HUORHT. 

<*  Takr  ye  the  earth !"  cried  Jove,  as  from  ligb 
heaven 

To  Man  he  spake  ;  "  Tours  shdl  it  ever  be. 
For  an  enduring  heritage  'tis  given  ; 

Take  it ;— but  see  ye  share  it  brotherly !" 

Then  hastened  each  to  seiae,  with  busy  hand. 
As  each,  or  young  or  old,  his  choice  had  nu  . 

The  rustic  tilled  and  reaped  the  teeming  land— 
The  young  lord  hunted  through  the  greenwood 
shade. 

With  the  worid*s  wedth  the  merchant  fiUed  his 
store, 
The  abbot's  cellars  yawned  for  generous  wine ; 
The  public  pass  the  king  stood  guardian  o'er  ; 
Bridges  and  roads— '« The  toU,"  he  cried,  «<  b 
mine!" 

Dividon  made— then  late,  and  listlesdy, 
From  some  fer  redms  the  charmed  poet  came, 

Alas !  what  heritage  or  hope  had  he  ? — 
All  owned  some  present  master's  earlier  claim. 

"Ah,  woe  is  me ! — ^Alone  of  all,  must  I 
Forfifotten  bet — And  I  thy  truest  son  !" 

Thus  'gan  he  wait,  loudly  and  mournfully. 
And  cast  him  down  before  Jove's  star-girt  throne. 

"  Tranced  in  the  land  of  dreams  if  thou  didst  slay,'* 
Replied  the  God,  **  oompldn  not  then  of  me— 

Where  wast  thou  t— others  won  the  earth  away.*' 
**  Father,"  the  poet  sud,  *<  I  was  whh  thee! 

'*  Stm,  on  thy  face  was  turned  my  raptured  gaae, 
Still  to  thy  heaven*s  own  harmony  mine  ear ;-~ 

Pardon  the  wandering  spirit,  that,  in  the  blaxe 
Dazzled,  hath  lost  dl  home  and  portion  here. 

*^  List,  then,"  sdd  Jove, "  the  earth  is  others'  fee— 
The  pasture,  forest,  mart,  no  more  are  mine. 

But,  in  my  heaven  would 'st  thou  abide  with  me. 
Mount,  son ! — ^the  realms  of  light  and  song  are 
[Benil^'s  Miscellany. 


From  Chamben'  JonrnaL 

VmOB  TRIALS, — A  STORY  OF  EVERT-DAT  UFB, 

Tni  prick  of  a  pin  often  gives  more  aonte  pain 
than  the  gash  inflicted  by  a  lancet.  So,  as  we  past 
thxoiigh  life,  oar  minor  sorrows  are  frequently  harder 
to  bear  than  oar  great  afflictions.  Very  heavy 
troobles  either  deaden  our  sense  of  sufllering  by  the 
▼iolenoe  of  the  shock,  or  else  excite  an  unwonted 
and  unnatural  strength,  which  enables  us  to  stand 
firm  against  the  blow.  But  the  minor  evils  of  life 
annoy  us — irritate  us ;  we  chafe  against  them,  and 
can  neither  patientlv  endure,  nor  manfully  fight 
against  them.  And  ^  thus  it  is  that  we  often  see 
those  whom  we  had  most  reverenced  for  having 
nobly  borne  great  trials,  the  first  to  sink  under  les- 
ser ones. 

But  enough  of  this  moralizbg  strain,  into  which 
we  are  too  prone  to  &11.  There  is  no  sermon  so 
good  as  example,  and  a  plain  story  often  does  more 
service,  than  all  the  essays  on  morality  that  ever 

''came  hom  old  Wisdom's  pen.  In  our  childish  days 
•—alas !  a  long,  long  time  a^ ! — ^we  learned  more 

^fiom  good  Aus.  Hoffland's  simple  tales,  than  Dr. 
Aikin  or  Mrs.  Chapone  could  ever  have  taught  us. 
Her  diligent  boys,  and  kind  sisters,  and  patient 

'companions,  were  like  mute  friends  to  us,  ever  incit- 
ing us  to  emulate  ^eir  good  exainples ;  ulent  mon- 
itors, who,  vrithout  any  prosy  advice,  by  their  own 
actions  admonished  us  to  go  and  do  likewise.  And 
thus  we  have  ever  loved  and  had  faith  in  stories. 
Now  for  our  own. 

*  It  was  on  a  fine  May  morning,  when  earth  and 
'aky  seemed  full  of  hope  and  gaiety,  that  a  bride  was 

brought  home  to  the  small  parish  of  Woodmanslea. 
It  was  a  gay  procession ;  the  horses'  heads  were 
nodding  under  green  boughs,  and  ^Is  were  strew- 
ing flowers  on  the  road ;  for  the  bridegroom  was  no 
less  a  peonage  than  the  young  rector,  the  Rev. 
Owen  Thornton,  who  had  brought  to  his  English 
home  Katharine  Gordon,  one  of  the  fairest  flowers 
that  ever  grew  on  the  Highland  hills.  Katharine 
was  Uiat  rare  sight — a  truly  beautiful  woman.  She 
was  not  pretty — ^her  stature  was  too  tall  for  that ; 
and  her  regular  and  somewhat  strongly-marked 
features  were  too  classically  perfect  to  charm  at 
'once  a  common  eye,  which  is  generally  dazzled  by 
complexion  or  manner.  She  had  the  dark  hair  and 
aquiline  character  of  face  which,  probably  by  some 
foreign  intermixture,  is  often  found  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  in  contradistinction  to  the  fair  face  and 
aunny  hair,  wliich  is  perhaps  less  beautiful,  but  more 
.  winning.    And  Katharine's  eyes — 

"  Her  dark  and  intricate  eyes. 
Orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or  death" — 

no  other  words  than  these  we  quote  would  ade- 
quately  describe  them.  Her  beautj  was  more  noble 
than  loveable ;  so  that  thevillage  girls  who  clustered 
around  her  carriage  were  in  some  degree  awed,  until 
the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  her  smile  chased 
away  all  their  doubts.  The  bridegroom  was,  as  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  totally  unlike  his  wife; 
nuld  m  fiice  and  manner,  with  irregular  but  pleasing 
features,  which,  amidst  all  their  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion, bore  a  certain  character  of  indecision.  Quiet 
and  gentlemanlike  in  his  deportment ;  of  disposition 
according  with  his  kindlj^  looks,  not  particularly 
clever,  but  possessing  considerable  aeuteness  of  per- 
ception, umted  with  almost  womanly  tenderness  of 
feeling,  Owen  Thornton  was  in  every  way  what  an 
English  country  clergyman  should  be. 

*  The  carriage  wound  slowly  up  the  wooded  hill, 
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on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  church  and  the  rec- 
tory. The  road  through  which  tiiey  passed  was 
bounded  by  thick  hedges,  out  of  which  sprang  noble 
trees— oak,  elm,  and  chestnut  with  its  fragrant 
white  flowers.  At  times  a  break  in  these  verdant 
boundaries  showed  glimpses  of  a  lovely,  wide  ex* 
tended  landscape.  But  when  they  had  passed  the 
old  church,  and  came  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  how 
beautiful  was  the  scene  before  them !  For  miles 
and  miles,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  lay 
a  rich  undulating  valley ;  sunny  slopes,  of  the 
graceful  curve  which  is  peculiar  to  the  part  of  the 
country  we  describe;  white  mansions  glimmering 
throupfn  trees;  dark  woods  here  and  there;  and 
the  nver  winding  amidst  all,  like  a  silver  thread, 
now  seen,  now  lost,  until  it  hid  itself  in  the  blue  dis- 
tant mountains  that  bounded  the  whole ;  and  above 
all  hung  the  deep  blue  arch  of  heaven,  fraught  with 
theglorious  sunshine  of  May. 

Katharine  Thornton  looked  on  this  scene,  and  her 
beautifol  lip  trembled  with  deep  feeling.  She  took 
her  husband's  hand,  and  said  in  a  sweet  voice, 
which  a  slight  northern  intonation  only  made  more 
musical,  "  And  is  this  your  sunny  England !  It  is 
beautifuJ,  most  beautiful !" 

"  And  you  will  love  it  for  my  sake  1"  answered 
the  delighted  bridegroom. 

Her  answer  was  audible  to  him  alone ;  but  the 
evident  pleasure  of  the  young  bride  had  gratified  all ; 
and  as  the  carriage  turned  to  enter  the  heavy  gates 
of  the  old  rectory,  the  villagers  and  tenants,  who 
had  come  to  gteet  the  squire's  younger  brother,  rent 
the  air  with  ttieir  shouts.  And  such  was  Katlmne 
Thornton's  welcome  home. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  the  bride  became 
settled  in  her  new  abode,  and  entered  cheerfully  on 
her  new  duties.  It  was  in  every  way  a  great  change 
for  Katharine.  True,  she  had  no  distant  home  to 
cling  to  and  regret,  for  she  was  an  orphan ;  and  then 
she  loved  her  husband  so  entirely !  ^ut  yet  every- 
thing she  met  seemed  new  and  strange  to  the  young 
Highland  girl,  thus  suddenly  tran^ormcd  into  an 
English  clergyman's  wife.  Still  she  was  happy — 
most  happy !  She  moved  about  her  beautiful  gar- 
den on  tne  slope  of  the  hill,  and  amused  herself  with 
the  arrangement  and  adornment  of  her  pretty  home, 
which  Owen's  care  had  filled  with  everything  that 
could  please  his  beloved  vrife-— and  she  felt  such  de- 
light in  her  new  dignity,  when  she  took  the  head  of 
her  husband's  table  as  the  mistress  of  the  house ! 
It  was  a  girlish  feeling ;  but  she  was  so  young — not 
out  of  her  teens  in  truth.  And  then  Katharine  had 
to  welcome  and  visit  her  new  relatives— her  hus- 
band's mother,  and  brother,  and  sisters.  Her  heart 
was  overflowing  with  love  for  them  all,  for  she  had 
none  of  her  own ;  and  even  before  her  marria|[e,  she 
had  looked  forward  to  these  new  ties  with  mtense 
pleasure.  But  when  the  ^oung  wife  actually  met 
them,  though  their  greeting  was  not  unkind,  she- 
fancied  it  was  cold.  In  this  Katharine  was  mis- 
taken ;  for  when  her  mother-in-law  first  kissed  her 
cheek,  and  welcomed  her  as  Owen's  wife,  a  deep< 
interest  had  sprung  up  in  her  heart  for  the  stranger.. 
But  Katharine  did  not  know  this. 

Mra.  Thornton  was  an  English  gentlewoman  of 
the  old  school,  such  as  exist  in  the  nooks  where  the 
manufacturing  whirlpool  has  not  yet  swallowed  up 
and  mingled  3ie  gradations  of  ancient  gentry,  yeo- 
men ,  and  fiirmen.  Dignified ,  reserved ,  but  not  for- 
bidding— ^kind  to  the  poor  fiom  nature  and  from 
custom — Gloving  her  children  with  a  deep  but  nnl 
opeidyHshown  afiection,  the  sole  remaining  tie  of  a 
long-widowed  heart — such  was  Owen's  mother. 
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John  Thornton,  her  eldest  son,  the  squire  of  the  vil- 
lage, was  the  very  opposite  of  his  orother— hold, 
manly,  reckle8s--thel>4t  hunter  andhest  fox-hunter 
lor  nules  round.  Devoted  to  these  sports,  he  lived 
nnmairied  with  his  mother  and  sisters  at  the  hall. 
Of  these  three  sisters  we  must  now  speak,  for  it  was 
to  them  that  Katharine  chiefly  looked  for  society 
and  affection. 

Miss  Thornton,  the  eldest,  was  what  the  world 
despitefuUy  terms  an  old  maid.  She  might  once 
have  been  handsome,  but  her  younger  sisters  never 
remembered  her  otherwise  but  as  she  now  appeared 
— «  gentle  and  ladylike  woman  of  middle  age. 
There  had  been  some  shadow  over  her  youth,  Owen 
told  his  wife — some  old  and  lost  love  ;  but  no  one 
ever  spoke  of  it  now.  A  broken ,  heart  is  rare — 
blessings  to  old  Time,  the  benevolent  healer  of  all 
sorrows,  for  the  same !  And  if  some  coldness  was 
left  in  Elizabeth  Thornton's  heart,  which  gave  a 
alight  tinge  to  her  manners,  it  was  all  that  now  re- 
maned of  her  early  sorrows.  Agnes,  the  second, 
was  one  of  those  every-day  characters  that  are  con- 
stantly met  with — neither  plain  nor  pretty,  neither 
disagreeable  nor  particularly  winning;  but  Flor- 
ence, the  youngest,  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl,  and  Owen's  darling  sister.  Of  her  Katharine 
had  often  heard,  and  had  lon^  to  see  her ;  but 
when  they  really  met,  she  was  disappointed.  There 
was  an  evident  constraint  in  her  sister-in-law's  man- 
ner towards  her.  Florence  seemed  to  watch  so  ear 
gerly  every  word,  every  action,  of  her  brother's 
wife;  and  then  Owen  thought  so  much  of  her. 
Every  new  ornament  in  the  house,  or  improvement 
in  the  garden,  was  the  result  of  Florence's  taste, 
until  the  young  wife  become  wearied  of  hearing 
*'  Florence  did  that,"  *<  Florence  did  so  and  so." 
Foolish  Katharine !  she  was  absolutely  becoming 
jealous ;  while  Florence,  on  her  part,  though  of 
sweet  temper  in  the  main,  almost  looked  upon  her 
beautiful  sister-in-law  as  a  rival. 

Now  came  various  trifling  vexations,  which  jarred 
on  the  spirit  of  the  young  bride,  and  often  contracted 
her  fadr  brow  with  a  frown,  at  which  she  herself  was 
the  first  to  laugh  and  blush  when  the  trivial  cause 
that  brought  it  thither  was  past.  Katharine  had 
borne  nobly  the  loss  of  parents,  of  home,  and  many 
great  sorrows  too  heavy  for  one  so  young ;  but  now, 
in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  innumerable  minor 
things  arose  to  annoy  her.  She  was  so  anxious 
that  her  sisters  should  love  her ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
that  they  always  happened  to  visit  the  rectory  when 
its  young  mistress  was  chafed  by  some  household 
disaster ;  and  Agnes  looked  grave,  and  praised  Eng- 
lish ways  and  uibits  in  a  tone  which  made  Katha- 
rine's Highland  blood  rush  to  her  brow,  while 
Florence  laughed  at  her,  and  Miss  Thornton  talked 
of  patience  and  the  beauty  of  ^ntleness  of  temper. 
And,  in  truth,  this  latter  quality  was  what  Katha- 
rine sorely  wanted.  She  was  a  hiffh-spirited  wo- 
man, of  strong,  deep  ftolings,  but  ^e  wanted  that 
meek)  loving  spirit  *'  which  endureth  all  thines;" 
and  she  felt  too  keenly  those  chance  words  and  boks 
in  which  even  the  beit  of  people  will  at  times  in- 
dulge, not  knowing  how  veiV  bitterly  some  of  them 
vankle  in  the  memory  of  another. 

Katharine  certainly  loved  Mrs.  Thornton  much, 
perhaps  more  than  she  did  her  sisters.  It  might 
be  that  she  saw  a  likeness  to  Owen  in  his  mother's 
fiuoe ;  and  how  suddenly,  how  immediately,  does 
the  heait  cling  to  such  a  resemblance  to  one  be- 
loved, even  when  traced  in  a  passing  stranger ! 
Still,  Katharine's  sensitive  temper  fiuiaed  that  the 


reserved  and  sedate  manner  of  Mrs.  TbonUMi 
sprung  from  an  unloving  heart. 

"  I  would  love  her  if  she  would  let  me !"  thopfflit 
the  young  wife  many  a  time.  **  But  I  fear  neithor 
she  nor  any  of  them  love  me." 

There  is  nothing  so  chillinff,  so  repulsive  to 
affection,  as  this  doubt  concealea  in  Hie  heart ;  and 
Katharine's  manner  grew  colder,  and  her  visits  at 
the  hall  less  frequent ;  so  that  her  sisters,  whose 
slight  prejudices  a  little  patient  forbearance  would 
have  melted  into  warm  regard,  began  to  look  upon 
Owen's  wife  as  a  stranger  who  could  not  share  in 
any  of  their  pursuits  or  enjoyments. 

However,  Katharine  had  her  husband  still ;  his 
love  was  unchanged.v  Hers  had  been  gained,  not 
by  outward  beauty  or  dazading  talent,  but,  as  tho 
dear  old  song  says,  "  his  gentle  manners  won  her 
heart;"  and  those  '* gentle  manners,"  and  that 
innate  goodness  of  heart,  could  never  alter  in  Owen 
Thornton.  Some  might  have  said  that  the  young 
rector's  wife  was  superior  to  himself:  in  some 
things  perhaps  she  was ;  but  the  thought  never 
entered  Katharine's  mind.  Had  it  done  so,  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  in  fear  and  shame : 
for  there  is  nothing  so  bitter  to  a  wife's  peace  as  to 
think  meanly  of  him  whom  she  ought  to  reverence 
with  her  whole  soul.  If  all  the  world  had  seen 
Katharine's  superiority  to  her  husband,  alas  for  her 
on  the  day  when  it  i^ould  be  discovered  to  her  own 
eyes! 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  but  many  long,  sweet 
evenings— almost  lover-like-— did  Owen  and  Kath- 
arine spend  together  in  the  pretty  room  which  ovei^ 
looked  the  sloping  hill-side.  The  husband  and  wife 
were  still  lingering  in  the  shadow  of  the  romance 
of  courtship ;  and  they  loved  to  sit  in  autumn 
evenings  and  watch  the  brown  and  changing  woods, 
and  ta&  of  the  blue  mountains  and  lakes,  and  wild, 
beautiful  regions,  where  Owen  had  first  met  axid 
wooed  his  I&ghhmd  bride.  One  night  the  quick- 
coming  twilight  found  them  still  here.  Katharine 
had  b^n  talking  to  her  husband  of  her  ovm  young 
days,  long  before  she  knew  that  such  a  person  aa 
Owen* Thornton  existed.  These  childish  memories 
left  a  vague  sadness  behind;  and  when  Owen 
brouffht  l^r  harp,  and  asked  her  to  sinff  away  all 
old  moughts,  she  sat  down  and  poured  forth  her 
whole  heart  in  the  deep  pathos  of  the  ever-beauti- 
ful "  Flowera  of  the  Forest.'i 

When  she  finished  the  last  line,  which  seems  to 
die  away  like  the  last  sigh  of  nature's  summer  or 
of  youtH's  hope—"  The  flowers  o'  the  forest  area' 
wede  away"— -Katharine  remained  some  moments 
silent.  Her  husband,  too,  did  not  speak.  She 
turned  towards  him— Owen  had  fallen  fast  asleep 
during  her  beautiftil  sonff ! 

A  sudden  chill  struck  bitterly  on  Katharine's 
heart.  She  had  felt  so  much,  sung  with  such 
fervor,  and  all  was  lost  upon  Owen !  roor  Kath- 
arine !  she  was  disappointed,  wounded.  She  did 
not  think  how  many  times  her  gentle  husband  had 
listened  to  songs  which  his  own  different  associac 
.tions  made  him  feel  far  less  than  she  did,  and  which 
he  entered  into  solely  from  his  love  for  her.  She 
had  forgotten,  too,  that  he  had  ridden  five-and* 
twenty  miles  ^at  rooming  to  administer  baptism  to 
a  dying  child,  and  to  conuort  the  last  moments  of  a 
poor  widow.  No  wonder  that  he  was  wearied,  and 
had  sunk  to  sleep  even  in  the  midst  of  his  wife's 
sweet  music. 

When  Owen  awoke,  an  hour  after,  there  was  no 
smile  on  Katharine's  face  to  greet  him,  and  a 


diglit  pout  sat  on  her  lips,  wliich  made  their  beauti- 
ful curvea  more  visible,  but  which  eave  to  their 
very  loreliiieBB  that  expresaion  of  aOl  others  the 
moet  odiooa  on  a  woman's  face— minffled  acorn  and 
sullenness.  Katharine's  good  angel  had  fled ;  but 
it  was  only  for  a  time.  In  the  silence  of  the  night 
siU  this  rose  np  against  her,  and  floods  of  contrite 
teais  washed  away  all  the  hardness  and  unkindness 
which  had  entered  her  heart. 

Next  morning,  Katharine's  loving  care  seemed 
jetenmned  to  xnake  amends  for  the  unexplained 
and  unoonfessed  error  into  which  she  had  faUen. 
Owen's  chair  was  placed  close  td  the  bright  fire, 
which  had  made  the  misty  autumn  morning  seem 
cheerful;  his  favorite  flowers,  yet  wet  from  the 
dew  whence  Katharine's  hand  had  gathered  them, 
were  beside  him;  the  breakfast  which  he  liked 
best  was  provided ;  and  Katharine,  fresh  and  rosy 
as  the  morning  itself,  sat  behind  the  ever-musical 
lun  awaiting  her  husband. 

Owen  came  in  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  It 
was  from  his  mother,  asking  them  to  one  of  her 
e3d-&8hioned  diimer-psrties.  Owen  was  all  cheer- 
fufaaeas ;  he  was  alwajrs  pleased  to  go  over  to  the 
hall — almost  too  much  so  his  wife  thought  some- 
times. 

**  My  mother  oomplains  that  they  have  not  seen 
you  90  much  of  late,  Katharine  love,"  said  Owen. 

She  looked  rather  confused.  '*  It  is  certainly  a 
good  while  since  I  went;  but  I  have  so  many 
ttungs  to  keep  me  at  home ;  and  then  the  girls  sel- 
dom oome  here ;  it  is  their  &ult  too." 

*'  Perhaps  so.  Well,  we  must  go  ofVener,  and 
to-morrow  in  particular ;  and  you  must  make  my 
mother  happy  by  looking  weU  and  singing  your 
best,*'  said  the  husband  ^ily. 

Katfiarine  felt  anything  but  willing;  but  the 
mention  of  singing  reminded  her  of  her  sins  against 
poor  Owen  the  evening  before,  and  she  knew  atone- 
ment was  needed.  So  she  assented  cheerfully,  and 
they  went  together  to  the  hall  the  day  following. 

Mrs.  Thornton's  was  one  of  those  formal  dhter- 
tainmentB  so  uninteresting  to  a  stranger,  when 
neighbors  meet  and  discuss  the  public  and  private 
afl^rs  of  the  country.  All  this  was  very  dull  to 
Katharine ;  but  she  looked  across  the  table  to 
Owen's  happy  face  as  he  talked  to  an  old  college 
fiiend ;  and  she  bore  bravely  with  her  own  prosy 
neighbor,  and  strove  vidth  ail  her  heart  to  take  an 
interest  in  names,  and  persons,  and  places,  of  which 
she  had  never  heard  before.  Florence,  too,  was 
noerry,  for  she  had  her  betrothed  husband  at  her 
side ;  and  Elizabeth  Thornton's  rare  smile  flitted 
more  than  once  over  her  mild  features  as  she 
talked  to  one  who  sat  next  her — a  sweet-looking 
woman,  whose  pale  golden  hair,  and  delicate, 
almost  transparent  complexion,  made  her  seem 
aeazroly  out  of  girlhood,  though  she  was  in  reality 
about  twenty-five. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  and  Katharine  sat 
with  Florence  in  a  little  recess  in  the  drawing-room 
window,  out  of  hearing  of  the  rest,  she  codd  not 
resist  inquiring  about  the  stranger  who  had  attract- 
ed her  so  much. 

"Do  you  really  not  know -who  she  isV  said 
Florence,  surprised.  ''Did  my  brother  never 
speak  of  Mary  WynnV 

"  No  indeed ;  is  that  her  name  ?" 

'^  Yes ;  she  was  Owen's  first  love." 

An  uneasy  sensation  made  the  young  wife  start, 
and  look  fixedly  at ''  Owen's  first  k>ve ;"  but  then 
Ae  langhed,  and  asked  Florence  to  tell  her  more. 

**  I  hazdly  know  if  I  ought,"  said  the  miachief- 
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loving  gill.  *'  It  is  years  ago ;  Owen  was  very 
young ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  long  remembered 
her,  mouffh  he  certainly  loved  her  at  the  time ; 
but,"  ad&d  Florence  gravely,  **  I  know  how  much 
she  loved  him,  and  how  deeply  she  sufiered ;  for 
she  was,  and  is,  my  dearest  friend.  However,  she 
may  have  forgotten  him  now.  She  seemed  pleased 
to  see  you,  and  speaks  cheerfully  to  Owen.  Poor 
Mary !  I  hope  she  has  forgotten  her  '  first  love,' 
as  he  has  her." 

No  more  was  said  about  Mary  Wyim,  but  ICath- 
arine  became  thoughtful  and  silent ;  not  that  ebe 
doubted  Owen's  strong  affection  for  herself,  but  no 
woman  ever  really  likes  to  hear  that  her  husband 
once  had  a  ''  first  love."  And  yet  Florence  was 
right;  Owen  had  entirely  forgotten  his  boyish 
flame.  It  is  seldom  that  such  endure ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  well ;  for  the  silvery  veil  of  romance  and 
fancy  which  enshrouds  man's  first  idol,  would  in- 
fellibly,  when  removed,  leave  an  image  far  below 
this  ideal  standard  of  perfection.  Nevertheless, 
Katharine,  full  of  the  happy  fulfilment  of  her  own 
young  love,  felt  much  more  than  perhaps  Mary 
Wynn  did  herself.  Had  she  known  how  much 
deeper  and  stronger  is  the  love  of  the  man  than  of 
the  boy,  of  the  woman  than  of  the  romantic  girl, 
Katharine  would  not  have  so  closely  watched  her 
husband  and  Mary  Wyim,  nor  have  returned  home 
with  such  a  weight  on  her  heart. 

Mary  Wynn  Teh  the  hall,  went  home,  and  was 
forgotten ;  but  still  her  visit  had  left  a  painful  im- 
pression on  Owen's  wife.  Katharine  thought  that 
much  of  Florence's  distaste  to  herself— aversion  it 
could  hardly  be  called-^-arose  from  her  strong  love 
and  sympathy  for  Mary  Wynn.  Day  by  day  the 
bond  between  Katharine  Thornton  and  her  sisters-in- 
law  was  gradually  loosening ;  and  her  quick  eyes 
were  ever  discovering  failings,  and  her  mind  be- 
coming more  alive  to  unworthy  suspicions.  Flor- 
ence's mirth-loving  nature  was  to  her  full  of  bitter 
sarcasm ;  Elizabeu's  gentle  gravity,  which  had  in- 
terested her  so  much,  appeared  only  the  hjrpocrisy 
of  self-assumed  goodness;  and  Agnes'  indolence 
was  insupportable.  Katharine  fancied  they  tried  to 
make  her  husband  love  her  less ;  and  even  Owen 
felt  the  results  of  her  harsh  doubts  in  her  changed 
manner  and  anxious  looks.  Husband  and  wife 
loved  one  anotlier  still ;  but  the  perfect  sunshine 
of  all-hallowing,  all-forgiving  love  was  gone ;  and 
what  trifles,  w-hat  mere  shadows,  had  done  this ! 

In  her  unhappiness,  Katharine's  mind  turned  re- 
gretfully to  her  old  Scottish  home,  and  lingered 
sinfully  on  many  former  joys.  At  last  her  over- 
burdened heart  would  find  vent ;  she  told  all  the 
doubts  and  troubles  of  her  wedded  life  to  an  old 
and  dear  fnend — the  wife  of  her  former  guardian. 
In  this  Katharine  was  "wrong,  very  vnrong.  Such 
trials,  even  when  they  amount  to  real  griefs,  should 
be  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  heart ;  no  eye  should 
see  them—no  ear  snould  hear  them.  True,  of  her 
husband  himself— the  kind,  good-principled,  aflfeo- 
tionate  Owen — Katharine  had  nought  to  complain ; 
and  of  his  family,  the  very  knowledge  that  they 
were  his  sho^ild  have  sealed  her  lips. 

Fortunately  for  Katharine,  her  mend,  Mrs.  Lind- 
say, was  vrise  as  well  as  kind;  and  candid,  al- 
though gentle,  was  the  reproof  she  gave  to  the 
young  wife. 

''  You  are  youn^,  and  I  am  old,"  she  wrote, 
"  therefore,  Kathanne,  listen  to  me  with  patience. 
Tou  tell  me  how  much  you  are  tried — ask  of  your 
ovni  heart,  have  you  been  entirely  in  the  right  ?  Is 
th^einyou  no  disoontentr— no  readiness  to  com- 
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pare  old  things  with  new — no  sospicioas  quickness 
in  detecting  slight  failings,  that,  perchance,  would 
best  be  passed  over  with  a  loving  blindness  ?  Kath- 
arine, you  came  a  stranger  to  your  husband*s  home 
— your*  sole  resting-place  was  in  his  afiection ; 
haying  thus  trusted  him,  you  should  strive  to  love 
what  he  loves,  think  as  he  thinks,  see  as  he  sees. 
All  that  are  his  are  yours.  When  you  married,  his 
ties  became  your  own,  and  you  should  regard  and 
love  them  as  such ;  not  with  jealous  comparison,  not 
with  eyes  eager  to  detect  faults,  but  with  the  loving 
forbearance  that  is  needful  in  a  family  bound  to- 
gether for  life.  And  as  for  their  want  of  love — if 
ttiey  see  that  you  feel  as  tme  of  them,  which  indeed 
you  are ;  that  to  a  certain  degree  you  '  forget 
your  own  people,  and  your  faSier's  house,'  to 
enter  into  their  plans,  and  hopes,  and  sympathies ; 
and,  above  all,  &at  you  are  hent  on  conquering  any 
slight  obstacles  to  mutual  afiection — ^if  they  see  all 
this,  they  will  soon  love  you  as  your  heart  could 
wish.  And,  my  Katharine,  make  no  fancied  sor- 
rows for  yourself.  You  are  a  braved  and  happy 
wife — ^thank  God  each  day  for  that  blesraig,  so 
rare  to  many.  Look  not  for  perfection — it  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth  ;  but  forset  the  past,  and  go  on 
in  your  loving,  patient,  and  hopeful  way ;  it  will 
surely  lead  to  happiness  at  last. ' ' 

Mrs.  Lindsay's  words  sank  deeply  into  Katharine 
Thornton's  heart.  But  ere  siie  had  time  to  guide 
her  conduct  by  their  wise  counsel,  sickness,  that 
harsh  and  fearful,  yet  often  kindly  monitor,  eame 
to  her.  Thus  it  happened :  Katharine  was  a  wild 
and  fearless  rider,  and  one  sad  day  her  high-met- 
tled horse  took  frieht,  nor  stopped  until  its  burthen 
was  thrown  sensdess  at  her  husband's  own  gate. 
Many  days  she  lingered  between  life  and  death, 
and  when  reason  and  consciousness  returned, 
Katharine  learned  that  her  constant  and  unwearied 
attendants  had  been  the  grave,  cold-hearted  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  mirthful  and  often  thoughtless  Flor^ 
ence! 

**  How  little  I  knew  them — how  deraly  I 
misjudged  them!"  thought  the  repentant  Katha- 
rine. %ut  still  she  did  not  know,  and  it  was  weU 
that  she  did  not,  that  the  untirin?  care  of  the  two 
sisters  had  sprunsf  at  first  more  from  duty  than  in- 
clination— that  Elizabeth's  shy  and  seldom-roused 
disposition,  and  Florence's  remembrance  of  old 
prejudices,  had  struggled  long  with  their  natural 
icindness  of  heart.  Rare,  very  rare,  in  real  Kfe,  is 
a  character  even  distantly  approaching  to  perfection 
— the  angel  nature  after  which  we  all  nneonscions- 
ly  seek — else  why  do  we  love  so  much  those  delin- 
eations of  human  goodness  that  abound  in  fiction  T 
Most  needful  is  it  to  bear  and  forbear ;  ever  seeking 
to  behold  the  sunny  spots  in  the  nature  of  all  around 
us ;  and  there  are  none  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  man— of  man  made  in  the  image  of  Gal — in 
whom  some  trace  of  that  divine  image  does  not 
linger  still. 

Katharine  arose  from  her  sick-bed,  having 
learned  much.  In  many  a  long  hour,  when  she 
lay  in  the  quiet  mlence  that  was  necessarily  imposed 
upon  her,  her  thoughts  were  busy.  Owen's  miage 
rose  up  before  her,  not  as  the  adoring,  enthnsiastic 
lover,  who  submitted  delightedly  to  aU  her  fancies, 
and  from  whom  she  expected  unwearied  sympathy 
of  thought  and  feeling,  but  as  he  was  now,  and 
would  be  more  as  they  pew  older — a  helpmate  not 
fr33  from  faults,  but  still  most  loveable,  and  worthy 
of  the  strongest  trust  and  afiection,  with  whom  she 
was  to  pass  through — not  an  enchanted  valley  of 
bliss,  but  a  world  in  which  there  were  tonowB  to 


be  borne,  and  cares  to  be  overcome,  and  joys  to  be 
shared  together. 

Then  Katharine  would  lie  watching  the  lithe 
figure  of  her  sister  as  she  flitted  about  the  room, 
until  her  growing  love  cast  a  charm  even  over 
Florence's  outward  attractions;  and  the  invalid 
thought  how  very  sweet  her  smile  was,  and  what 
a  pleasant  voice  she  had  when  she  came  to  the 
bedside  to  whisper  the  few  words  that  were 
allowed  to  pass  between  them.  She  gratefully  re- 
membered, too,  that  Florence  had  left  the  society 
of  her  lover,  and  deprived  herself  of  many  amuse- 
ments, to  share  with  Filizabeth  the  care  of  a  sick- 
room, and  Katharine  began  to  hope  that  her  sister 
really  loved  her  a  little,  and  would  love  her  more  in 
time. 

As  Katharine  grew  stronger,  this  '^  late  autumn 
spring"  of  afiection  in  the  hearts  of  the  sisters  stfll 
withered  not,  but  rather  gat)iered  strength.  No 
explanations  were  given  or  asked.  Such  are  often 
very  ill-judged,  and  evil  in  their  effect.  The  new 
bud  of  love  wiH  not  bear  much  handling.  A  silent 
hand-pressure,  an  afiteetioDate  smile,  were  all  thai 
marked  the  reconciliation.  Katharine  sufiered  no 
misgivings  or  seeming  obstacles  to  hinder  her  in 
the  path  on  which  she  had  determined. 

One  evening  the  invalid  lay  resting,  half  asleep, 
in  her  ann-chair.  Elizabeth  and  Florence  were 
with  her ;  and  after  a  long  silence,  supposing  her 
asleep,  they  began  to  talk  in  low  lones.  Their 
voices  broke  throuffh  Katharine's  dream ;  but  they 
could  not  see  her  for  the  twih^bt,  and  it  was  some 
tmie  before  her  roused  faculties  could  distinguish 
what  they  talked  about. 

EKzabeth  was  saying,  "  How  very  beautiful 
Katharine  looked  to-day ;  I  thought  O^^en  would 
never  gaze  enough  at  her."  * 

"  Yes,"  said  Florence ;  "  and  I  think  her  illness 
has  improved  her  beauty.  She  does  not  look  half 
80  proud.  Do  you  kncKr,  Elizabeth,  that  once  I 
thoj^ght  her  anything  but  handsome,  and  wondered 
that  Owen  could  In^e  diosen  her  after  beautiful, 
gentle  Mary  Wynn." 

^^  Ah,  that  was  because  you  did  not  like  Katha- 
rine. You  were  hardly  just  to  her,"  observed  the 
mild  Elizabeth. 

'*  Yet  I  really  had  no  posHtve  disHke  to  her;  but 
she  had  such  strange  ways,  and  seemed  to  think 
herself  so  difierent  from  us." 

^*  Yet  mamma  loved  her  from  the  first." 

*'  Yes,  and  so  do  I  now,  and  yon  too,  and  aU 
of  us.  But  she  seems  so  chan^fed,  so  gentle  and 
affectionate ;  I  begin  to  think  it  possible  to  love 
one's  brother's  wife  after  all,"  said  the  gay  Flor- 
ence, giving  way  to  a  cheerful  laugh,  which  she 
hnme&tely  diecked,  lest  it  should  disturb  her  sis- 
ter's slumbers. 

But  Katharine  bad  heard  enough  to  break  her 
repose,  though  deep  pleasure  mingled  with  the 
slight  pain  which  Florence's  unconscious  reminis- 
oences  had  given  her.  It  is  so  sweet  to  be  loved  ; 
and  after  a  prejudice  conquered,  that  love  delayed 
comes  sweeter  than  ever. 

Owen's  entrance  formed  a  glad  relief  and  pre- 
text for  the  termination  of  Katharine's  sleep  and 
Florence's  revelations;  and  now  her  sisters -«- 
covering  health  enabled  the  latter  to  leave  her. 
That  mght  Florence  was  sent  for  to  return  home, 
and  Owen  came  to  deliver  the  tidings.  Elizabeth, 
at  Katharine's  entreaty,  remained ;  but  Florence 
was  imperiously  demanded  at  home,  and  must  de- 
part. So,  after  a  short  delay,  she  was  ready,  and 
eame  to  iHd  adieu  to  the  invalid.    It  waa  not  far 
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bog ;  1ml  ads  it  inis  the  fint  time  they  had  been 
paitod  siiioe  Florence  had  come,  in  hoiror  and  di»- 
may,  to  her  inaenaihle  aiater'a  couch.  Katharine 
rose  feebly  in  her  chair,  and  weeping,  threw  her- 
self on  Florenoe^s  bosom. 

''  Thank  yon,  and  bless  you,  dear  girl,  for  aU 
jour  care  of  me,"  was  all  she  could  articulate. 

"  Nonsense  I"  cried  Florence  cheerfully,  trying 
to  withstand  the  unusual  moistness  in  her  own  eyes. 
*^  Do  not  quite  overwhelm  me,  Katharine ;  I  did 
nothing  but  what  I  ought,  and  what  I  liked  too." 

**  And  you  do  love  me  now,  Florence— a  little?" 
whispered  Katharine  as  her  aster  hung  over  her. 

Florence's  warm  and  kindly  nature  now  entire- 
ly predominated.  "  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  with  all  my 
heart,"  she  cried  with  affectionate  energy,  as  she 
folded  both  her  anns  round  Katharine,  and  kissed 
her  repeatedly. 

*'  Come,  come ;  all  this  embracing  will  be  quite 
too  much  for  Katharine,"  said  the  husband,  coming 
fbrward  with  a  smile,  and  carrying  away  his  sister 
to  the  door,  whither  Elizabeth  followed  her.  Owen 
came  and  sat  by  his  wife's  side,  and  the  invalid 
rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  while  they  talked 
with  full  hearts  of  her  happjr  recovery. 

''Florence  jb  a  sweet  girl,  is  she  not?"  said 
Owen  after  a  pause. 

This  time  no  feeling  of  iealousy  crossed  the 
young  wife's  mind.  ''Indeed,  she  is,"  Katharine 
answered ;  "  and  I  love  her  very  much." 

"  I  thought  you  would  in  time,  Katharine." 

She  did  not  immediately  answer,  and  then  her 
voice  trembled  as  she  said,  "  Owen,  dear,  I  have 
not  been  all  good ;  I  have  been  wrong  in  many 
things ;  I  have  made  too  much  trouble  foi  myself 
out  of  slight  vexations. ' ' 

Owen  stopped  her.  ''  Now,  love,  I  will  have 
no  more  confessions!  Your  husband  loves  you, 
and  you  are  all  good  in  his  eyes  now." 

"  And  always  will  be,  if  the  detennination  can 
make  me  so.  And  when  we  are  old  married  peo- 
ple"— a  curious  twitch  came  over  Owen's  mouth 
as  his  wife  said  this — "  when  we  are  old  married 
people,  we  shall  be  all  the  wiser,  at  least  I  shall, 
for  remembering  these  minor  trials  of  our  youth." 

From  Chambers'  Journal. 
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Thrcs  years  ago,  (No.  602,  first  series,)  we 
presented  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Refonn  Club- 
hoase,  well  known  as  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
metropolis,  and  deserving  of  attention  as  possessing 
perhaps  the  most  complete  culinary  establishment 
m  the  kingdom.  Eve^hing  is  there  done  which 
science  and  experience  can  suggest  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  not  only  as  respects  taste,  but  econ- 
omy— an  economy  in  material  which  permits 
nothing  to  be  lost,  economy  in  time,  fuel,  and  space. 
The  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  as  then  men- 
tioned, was  M.  Soyer,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  an 
Englishman  by  marriage  and  length  of  residence 
amongst  us.  "  Monsieur,"  said  we  on  that  ooca- 
sioo,  **  why  don't  yon  write  a  book  de  Vart  du 
ausiniar  f  You  should  tell  the  world  all  about  this 
wonderful  kitchen,  and  how  you  prepare  these  great 
quantities  of  nice  dishes,  the  very  smell  of  which 
might  almost  serve  for  a  dinner."    A  bow  from  the 

Erince  of  cooks  prefaced  the  explanatory  reply,  that 
e  was  actually  bnsy  with  a  book  which  should 
leave  nothing  untold  as  to  his  art,  or  Uke  cuisine  of 
which  he  had  the  superintendence. 

We  heard  no  more  of  M.  Soyer  till  a  few  days 
ago,  when  his  promised  worii  fell  accidentally  under 
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onr  notice.*  Never  till  now,  we  think,  has  the 
world  been  fiivored  with  such  a  mass  of  information 
on  the  methods  of  preparing  food.  Monsieur  makes 
little  pretension  to  anthorcraft,  and  we  fear  there  is 
not  a  witticism  in  the  whole  of  his  seven  hundred 
pages.  His  business,  however,  is  not  to  make 
jokes,  but  to  make  dishes.  Aldiough  his  volume 
may  not  compete  with  such  works  of  humor  as  that 
of  Kitchener,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  allowed  to 
stand  unrivalled  for  the  comprehensiveness  and 
variety  of  its  directions  on  what  is  the  undisguised 
profession  and  puri>ose  of  the  writer.  The  ^ater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  prepanng  of 
French  dishes,  a  species  of  cookery  which,  with  all 
deference  to  John  Bull  prejudices,  we  must  pro- 
nounce very  far  in  advance  of  that  of  England, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  economy  for  its  basis,  and  effects 
a  charming  variety  of  edibles  out  of  what  our  every- 
day cookery  literally  throws  away  or  blows  into  the 
atmosphere. '  The  peculiarity  of  French  cookery  is 
the  excellence  of  me  stews  and  boils ;  in  either 
case  much  ia  made  of  vegetable  substances,  and  a 
relish  imparted  which  could  not  be  attained  by  the 
separate  vegetable  preparations  of  the  English. 
We  have  b^n  amused,  in  looking  over  M.  Soyer's 
book,  to  observe  the  resemblance  between  the  cook- 
ery of  certain  French  and  Scotch  dishes.  Anything 
like  an  improved  cookery  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land from  France  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  and 
some  of  our  present  dishes  are  only  descendants  of 
this  ancestry.  Cock-a-Ieeky,  hotchpotch,  and  that 
great  national  standard,  kail,  are  unquestionably 
French,  and  bear  a  close  relationshipto  the  modem 
pot-au-feu.  Modem  did  we  say  ?  The  pot-au-feu, 
for  anything  we  or  M.  Soyer  can  tell,  may  be  as 
old  as  the  French  monarchy — ^may  have  been  a 
bequest  of  the  Gauls,  and  tickled  the  nostrils  and 
palates  of  the  Roman  legions. 

On  pot-au-feu,  M.  Soyer,  as  a  good  Frenchman, 
so  far  as  the  dignity  of  his  art  is  concerned,  dilates 
with  national  loquacity.  He  is  even  anecdotic  on 
pot-au-feu,  and  by  way  of  givinjr  oar  readers  a 
notion  of  his  style,  as  well  as  or  what  this  thing 
pot-au-feu  really  is,  we  present  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing narration : — 

**  French  Pot-au-Feu. — Out  of  this  earthen 
pot  comes  the  favorite  soup  and  bouilli  which  has 
been  everlastingly  femed  as  having  been  the  sup- 
port of  several  generations  of  all  classes  of  society 
m  France  ;  from  the  opulent  to  the  poorest  individ- 
uals, all  pay  tribute  to  its  excellence  and  worth. 
In  fact  this  soup  and  bouOli  is  to  the  French  what 
the  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding  is  on  a  Sunday  to 
the  English.  No  dinner  in  France  is  served  with- 
out soup,  and  no  good  soup  is  supposed  to  be  made 
without  the  pot-au-feu.  Grenerafly  every  quarter 
of  a  century  makes  a  total  alteration  in  fashions  and 
politics,  need  I  say  also  in  cookery,  which  must  be 
approximated  not  only  to  the  fashion,  but  more 
strongly  so  to  the  political  world,  humbly  bending 
its  indispensable  services  to  the  whims  and  wishet* 
of  crowned  heads,  which  invariably  lead  the  multi- 
tude. For  example,  the  bills  of  fare  of  the  sump- 
tuous dinners  which  used  to  grace  the  tables  of 
Louis  XIV.,  XVI.,  and  XVm.  of  France,  were  all 
very  different  to  each  other,  and  none  of  them  were 
ever  copied  to  grace  the  sumptuous  and  luxurious 
tables  of  the  empire ;  even  the  very  features  of 
them  have  undergone  an  entire  change  in  our  own 
days.    Every  cuUnary  invention  taking  its  title  and 

*  The  Gastronomic  Regenerator,  a  Simplified  and 
Entirely  New  System  of  Cookery.  By  M.  A.  Soyer. 
London:  Slmpkin  and  MarshalL    1846. 
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origia  from  some  celebrated  personage  or  extraor- 
dinary event,  every  innovation  in  cookery,  like  a 
change  in  fashion,  causing  us  to  forget  those  dishes 
which  they  have  superseded.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  if  some  correct  historian  could  collect  the  bills 
of  fare  of  dinners  from  various  centuries  and  nations 
which  crowned  heads  have  partaken  of,  he  might 
write  a  very  interesting  volume  under  the  title  of 
History  of  Cookery,  in  which  we  should  be  able 
closely  to  trace  the  original  liistory  of  different 
countries.*  Nothing  can  stamp  the  anniversary  of 
any  great  event  so  well  as  a  sumptuous  banquet ; 
paaoe,  war,  politics,  and  even  religion,  has  always 
been  the  cause  of  extraordinary,  and  sometimes 
monstrous  gastronomic  meetings,  for  a  proof  of 
which  my  readers  will  find,  at  the  end  of  this  work, 
a  correct  bill  of  fare  (found  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don) of  a  dinner  given  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at 
the  installation  of  an  archbishop  of  York  in  the  year 
1470.  Everything  seems  to  prove  to  us  that  it  has 
always  performed  an  important  part  in  political 
events,  and  has  been  exposed  to  as  man^  altera- 
tions ;  still,  amongst  so  many  changes,  it  is  with  a 
national  pleasure  Uiat  I  find,  amongst  the  heap  of 
frivolous  culinary  ruins,  an  old  favorite  of  our  great- 
mat-grandfathers  still  remaining  ours;  luiving 
boldly  passed  through  every  storm,  it  has  forever 
fstabUshed  its  culinary  power  upon  our  changeable 
soil.  The  brown  cheek  of  this  demi-immortal  Lb 
daily  seen  ornamenting  the  firesides  of  millions,  and 
merely  acquaints  the  children  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  that  something  good  is  in  preparatioa  for 
their  dinner. 

"  Tliis  mighty  vessel  is  called  in  French  pot-au- 
&u,f  in  which  is  made  that  excellent  and  whole- 
some luxury  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal nourishment  and  support  of  the  middling  and 
poorer  classes  of  France  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
It  is  not  upon  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  that  the 
best  of  this  national  soup  is  to  be  obtained,  but 
upon  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  entrance  to  bis 
noble  mansion,  in  a  square,  oval,  or  octagonal  room, 
commonly  called  la  loge  du  portiere  or  me  porter's 
lodge,  as  nearly  every  porter  has  his  portiere;  that 
is,  a  wife  who  answers  the  door  (whilst  her  hus- 
band \a  doing  the  frotaffe,  or  polishing  the  floor  of 
the  apartment.)  While  pulling  the  string  or  wire 
which  loosens  the  lock  to  let  people  in  with  one 
hand,  she  skims  the  pot-au-feu  with  the  other ; 
should  she  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two  eyes, 
she  would  keep  one  upon  her  pot-au-feu,  and  the 
other  upon  the  individual,  who  had  probably  come 
only  to  make  inquiry.  Unfortunately  for  I^  M^re 
Binard,  she  had  but  one  eve,  which  slie  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  ebullition  of  her  pot-au-feu. 
Having  been  portiere  two-and-thirty  years,  she 
knew  most  of  the  people  in  the  habit  of  calling  by 
their  voice,  and  used  to  answer  them  even  without 
turning  her  shaking  head.  One  day  her  master, 
M.  le  Comte  de  C— ^,  who  was  a  good  gentle- 
man and  great  epicure,  came  home  from  a  long  ride 
while  she  was  performing  her  humble  duty  of  pour- 
ing the  soup  into  the  tureen  ;  a  triple  knock  came  to 
the  door,  which  immediately  opened  as  by  electrio- 
ity,  and  in  walked  her  beloved  master,  who  came 
to  the  door  of  the  lodge  to  pay  lus  duties  to  his  old 
and  faithful  servant,  whilst  an  exhalation  of  the 

*  Especially  in  France,  where  cookenr  was  first  cra- 
dled, and  has  ever  since  been  well  nursed. 

t  Being  a  brown  earthen  pot,  which  costs  abont  six- 
pence or  a  shilling;  and  which,  with  care,  would  last 
twenty  years ;  the  more  it  is  used,  the  better  soup  it 
makes. 


most  delicious  fra^noe  pefftimed  the  small  apart- 
ment fiom  the  boiling  consom^,  which  attracted  bis 
scientific  attention.  After  a  short  inquiry,  he  dis- 
covered, in  an  old  brown  pan,  the  gloriously  smok- 
ing-hot  consom^,  and  seizing  with  avidity  a  spoon 
by  the  side,  tasted,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
isi  M^re  Binard,  several  spoonsful — ^pronouncing 
the  first  delicious,  the  second  excellent,  the  third 
delightful,  in  fact  magnificent.  *Can  you  spare 
any  of  itt'  he  said,  addressing  the  worthy  dame. 
'  Yes,'  said  she ;  '  but  I  am  sure  monseigneur  does 
not  mean  it.'  *  But  indeed  I  do,'  replied  he ;  *  and 
if  I  had  been  aware  I  could  have  obtained  such  a 
treasure,  I  would  have  had  nothing  else  for  my  ^n- 
ner  to-day ;  and  if  you  were  not  so  far  advanced  in 
years,  I  would  not  object  to  make  you  a  cordon 
bleu.*  The  earthen  pan  was  immediately  conveyed 
up  stairs  to  the  dining-room,  and  deposited  upon  the 
table  of  the  seigneune,  where  an  excellent  dinner 
was  waiting  for  himself  and  friends ;  but  the  im- 
mortal pot-au-feu,  resting  on  a  superb  silver  tray, 
with  its  handle  hslf  broken  ofiT,  received  Uie  exdb- 
sive  homage  of  the  company,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  cook,  who  had  thus  sacrificed  the  art 
he  had  displayed  in  dressing  a  most  recherche  din- 
ner, and  felt  no  small  oflfence  at  the  whim  of  his 
wealthy  master,  who  had  neglected  his  dinner  to 
take  pot-luck  with  his  porter's  wife. 

"  By  a  friendly  introduction  to  La  Mdre  Bmand, 
I,  with  a  ffreat  deal  of  supplication,  obtained  from 
her  the  following  valuable  receipt,  having  been 
obliged  first  to  listen  to  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  above  anecdote  before  she  would  explain  it  to 
me  : — '  I  generally  choose,'  says  she, '  a  bit  of  the 
gite  ik  la  noiXf  part  of  the  aitch-bone,  a  piece  of  the 
rump,  or  a  slice  from  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg, 
weighing  from  four  to  tre  pounds,  with  sufficient 
fat  attached,  or  adding  a  small  piece ;  then  I  put  it 
into  the  earthen  pan,  and  fill  with  cold  water  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  rim,  being  about  four 
quarts ;  then  I  set  it  by  my  wood-fire  until  begin- 
ning to  get  hot,  when  a  thin  scum  will  arise  by  de- 
grees, which  I  carefully  take  oflf,  and  throw  awav ; 
then  I  add  half  a  pound  of  beef  liver,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  and  a  htuf  of  salt ;  it  will  produce  more 
scum,  which  also  carefully  remove.  Have  ready 
prepared,  well  washed  and  clean,  two  middling- 
sized  carrots  cot  in  halves,  then  in  four,  two  small 
pieces  of  parsnip,  four  turnips,  two  onions,  whh 
two  clove^ stuck  in  each,  eight  yonng  leeks,  or  two 
old  ones,  a  head  of  celery  cot  into  pieces  three 
inches  in  length ;  tie  the  leeks  and  celerv  into  a 
bunch,  and  put  altogether  into  the  pot-au-feu  ;  set 
it  alone  nearer  the  fire  until  it  commences  boil- 
ing ;  f^sh  skim  again,  draw  it  a  little  further  to  the 
comer  of  the  fire,  put  a  wooden  skimmer  across 
the  pot,  upon  which  rest  the  lid,  to  prevent  its  boil- 
ing fast— which  would  entirely  spoil  the  soup,  the 
meat  becoming  very  hard,  and  the  soup  thicK  and 
muddy.'  '  You  quite  astonish  me,  Mrs.  Binard,' 
said  1.  *  Oh,'  says  she,  *  I  have  had  so  many 
years  of  experience,  and  know  it  to  be  the  case.' 
'  Yes,'  said  I ;  *  my  dear  lady,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
doubt  your  correctness.'  'Well,  then,  one  hour 
afterwards  I  add  a  little  cold  water  to  keep  it  to  the 
same  quantity,  piit  in  a  burnt  onion  to  give  it  a 
color,  and  let  it  simmer  four  hours,  sometimes  Ave, 
depending  if  the  meat  is  cut  very  thick ;  then  I 
cut  some  laige  thin  slices  of  bread,  which  I  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  then  I  take  ofl^  the  greater 
part  of  the  fat,  cut  the  bunch  of  celery  and  leeks 

J»,  lay  them  upon  tlie  slices  of  bread,  with  one 
the  canots,  two  toinips,  and  the  pieces  of  pan- 
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flip ;  take  half  of  the  hroth  with  a  ladle,  which 
pour  into  the  tureen,  there  being  quite  enough  soup 
for  aix  of  ua — myself,  Binard,  my  daughter  and  her 
husband,  and  the  two  boys ;  then  I  tike  out  care- 
fully the  meat,  which  I  lay  upon  the  dish,  with 
half  of  the  liver  at  the  side ;  the  other  half,  when 
oold,  I  give  to  Minette  (her  fevorite  cat ;)  lay  the 
lemainder  of  the  vegetables  round,  with  some  fine 
apngs  of  fresh  parsley ;  by  that  time  the  bread  is 
(tremn^)  moistened ;  set  both  upon  the  table  at 
once,  Keeping  the  meat  covered  until  we  have  done 
with  the  soup.  That  is  the  way  we  dine  upon  a 
Sunday.  Tne  next  day,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
broth  I  make  vermic^li  or  rice  soup,  or  the  same 
with  bread  in  it,  and  fricassee  the  remainder  of  the 
beef  in  various  ways.  When  my  daughter  was  ill, 
I  used  to  put  a  calfs  foot  in  the  pot-au-feu  with  the 
beef;  it  made  the  soup  very  stren^ening,  and  did 
her  much  good.'  '  Will  you  be  kmd  enough,'  said 
I,  *  to  tell  me  where  you  get  these  burnt  onions,  for 
I  perceive  without  it  ^our  soup  would  be  quite 
white  V  f  Bless  you,  sir !'  she  replied, '  you  may 
get  six  for  two  sous  at  any  of  the  grocers,  or  you 
eaa  bum  them  yourself  in  the  oven,  or  by  the  fire- 
side, gently  turning  them  now  and  then  until  they 
are  quite  blacky  but  not  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  it 
would  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  soup.'  I  then  took 
leave  of  her,  returning  thanks  for  her  kindness,  and 
put  down  the  receipt  as  she  gave  it  me  during  her 
long  explanation,  as  follows: — ^Receipt.— rut  in 
the  pot-au-feu  six  pounds  of  beef,  four  quarts  of 
water ;  set  near  the  fire,  skim ;  when  nearly  boil- 
ing, add  a  spoonful  and  a  half  of  salt,  half  a  pound 
of  Uver,  two  carrots,  four  turnips,  eight  jroung  or 
two  old  leeks,  one  head  of  celery,  two  omons,  and 
one  burnt,  with  a  clove  in  each,  and  a  piece  of 
paisnip ;  skim  again,  and  let  simmer  four  or  five 
hours,  adding  a  little  oold  water  now  and  then ; 
take  off  part  of  the  fat,  put  slices  of  bread  into  the 
tureen,  lay  half  the  vegetables  over,  and  half  the 
broth,  and  serve  the  meat  separate,  with  the  vege- 
tables around.  Since  I  have  been  in  England  I 
have  broken  my  precious  earthen  pot;  I  have, 
however,  made  some  very  good  soups  at  home  in  a 
Uack  saucepan  or  stewpan,  but  must  admit  not 

Suite  so  delicate  and  perfect  as  in  the  identical  pot 
e  Ugrre:' 

By  way  of  testing  the  correctness  of  M.  Soyer's 
description,  we  have  had  poi-aurfeu  made  accord- 
ing to  his  directions,  and  found  it  all  that  a  fourmet^ 
or  even  a  gourmand^  could  reasonably  desnel 
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Adieu  then,  my  dear,  to  the  Highlands  you  go, 
Geology  caUa  you,  you  must  not  say  no : 
Alone  in  your  absence  I  cannot  but  mourn, 
And  yet  it  were  selfish  to  wish  your  return. 

No,  come  not  until  you  haye'seaiched  throu^  the 

gneiss. 
And  marked  all  the  amoothinga  prodooed  by  the 

ice; 
O'er  granite-filled  chinks  felt  Huttonian  joy. 
And  measured  the  parallel  roads  of  Glenroy. 

Tet  still,  as  from  mountain  to  mountain  you  stride, 
In  visions  I  'II  walk  like  a  shade  by  your  side ; 
Tour  bag  and  your  hammer  I  *11  carry  with  glee. 
And  climb  the  raised  beaches,  my  own  love,  with 
thee. 


Me,  too,  you  11  remember,  for  love  elaims  no  leas. 
And  all  your  proceedings  a  fondness  oonfeas ; 
Each  level  you  take,  be  it  not  fiom  the  sea. 
But  above  the  dear  place  where  your  Susan  may  be. 

Let  everything  mind  you  of  tender  relations- 
See,  even  the  hard  rocks  have  their  inclinatitms ! 
Oh,  let  me  believe  that,  wherever  you  roam. 
The  axis  of  yotir*  can  be  nowhere  butp— home ! 

Suppose  that  you  find  on  the  mountains  of  Lotn, 
A  boulder  that  lonff  since  from  Nevis  vras  torn. 
T  will  seem  like  uat  fond  one  who  left  his  own 

shore, 
"  Perhaps  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more." 

And  if,  in  your  wanderings,  you  chance  to  be  led 
To  Ross-shire  or  Moray,  to  see  the  Old  Red, 
Oh  stin,  as  its  mail-covered  fishes  you  view. 
Remember  the  color  is  love's  proper  hue.    ^ 

Such  being  your  feelings,  1  '11  care  not  although 
You  're  gone  fimm  my  side— for  a  fortnight  or  so ; 
But  know,  if  much  lonffer  you  leave  me  abne, 
You  may  find,  coming  hack  you  have  two  wives  of 
stone! 


Tub  Teuscope  axd  MicaoscopB.— While  the  tel* 
escope  enables  us  to  see  a  system  in  every  star,  the 
microscope  unfolds  to  us  a  world  in  eveiy  atom. 
The  one  instructs  us  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the 
whole  bunhen  of  its  people  and  its  countries,  is  but  a 
grain  of  sand  in  the  vast  field  of  immensity— the 
other,  that  every  atom  may  harbor  the  tribes  and 
families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one. shows  us 
the  insignificance  of  the  world  we  inhabit-~the  other 
redeems  it  from  all  its  insignificance,  for  it  tells  us 
that  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  in  the  flowers  of 
every  garden,  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are 
worlds  teeming  with  life,  and  numberless  as  are  the 
stars  of  the  firmament.  The  one  suggests  to  us  that 
above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  there 
may  be  regions  of  creation  which  sweep  immeas- 
urably along,  and  carry  the  impress  of  the  Almighty's 
hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of  the  nniverse-^the 
other,  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  siinnteneas 
which  the  aided  eye  of  man  is  able  to  expkire,  there 
may  be  a  world  of  invisible  bein^ ;  and  that,  could 
we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds  it 
from  our  senses,  we  might  behold  a  theatre  of  as 
many  wonders  as  astronomy  can  unfold — a  universe 
withm  the  compass  of  a  point,  so  small,  as  to  elude 
all  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  where  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things  finds  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  attributes,  where  he  can  reise  another 
mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all 
with  evidences  of  his  gk>ry. — Dr  Chalmert. 

I  BOLD  it  a  greater  injury  to  be  over-valued  than 
under.  For  when  they  both  shall  come  to  the  touch, 
the  one  sball  rise  with  praise,  while  the  other  shall 
decline  with  shame.  The  first  hath  more  uncertain 
honor,  but  less  safety;  the  latter  is  humbly  secure; 
and  what  is  wanting  in  renown  is  made  up  in  a  bet- 
ter blessing,  quiet.  There  is  no  detraction  worse 
than  to  over-preiae  a  man,  for,  whilst  his  worth 
comes  short  or  what  report  doth  speak  him,  his  own 
actions  are  ever  giving  the  lie  to  his  honor^— JFcft* 
ham^s  Suohet, 

I  MUST  repeat  to  you  an  opinion  I  have  hmg  held, 
that  no  man  had  ever  more  than  one  conception. 
Milton  emptied  his  mind  in  the  first  uart  of  Paradite 
Lost;  all  the  rest  is  transcript  of  self.  The  Odyasey 
is  a  repetition  of  the  Iliad.  When  you  have  seen 
one  Claude,  you  have  seen  all.  I  can  think  of  no 
exception  but  Shakspeare;  he  is  always  varied, 
never  mannered. — Ankdeaam  FUher, 
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Ffon  Chsnibon'  Joorail. 

▲  TASN  OTBR  THB  CAPSTAN,  IN  THE  SECOND 
DOO-WATCH. 

**  As  a  statelf  deck 

Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  it  used 
To  tread  for  pastime ;  talking  with  his  mates, 
Or  haply  thinkinv  of  far  distant  friends, 
While  toe  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze.'* 

rrOnblOOTM* 

Trb  first  few  days  of  an  outward-bound  voyage, 
as  everybody  koows  who  has  seen  blue  water,  are 
always  detestable,  both  to  sailor  and  landsman. 
The  disagreable  circumstances  are  of  various  kinds 
— •from  the  lowest  physical  discomforts,  up  to  the 
most  incommunicable  disturbances  of  feeling.  If 
you  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  undulatory  sys- 
tem of  things  aa  not  to  be  sick  in  body,  you  are  at 
least  sick  at  heart,  and  that  is  the  harder  of  the  two 
to  bear.  I  should  say  sea-sickness  is  the  grand 
leoonciler  for  this  inner  repugnance  to  an  element 
so  foreign  to  our  nature.  One  comes  up  so  exhil- 
arated m>m  a  close  berth  and  its  accompaniments  to 
the  fresh,  sharp  searbreeze,  that  he  is  prepared  to 
take  eveiything  cheerfully,  and  already  thinks  of 
home  and  home  matters  at  thought's  length,  though 
aflfording  food  for  many  a  mood  of  quiet  recollection 
under  the  shadow  of  a  sail  by  the  bulwarks,  or  set 
to  music  by  the  water  rippling  past  his  bed  at  night. 
Otherwise,  a  thousand  feelings,  shaken,  uprooted, 
and  set  loose,  have  room  to  dash  together,  not  hav- 
ing got,  as  it  were,  their  sea-fastenings  on ;  what 
you  would  have,  behind  or  before— 4)etween  wish- 
mj^  to  be'  back  again  by  the  fireside,  amongst  that 
friendly  circle,  looking  out  at  those  green  trees,  and 
feeling,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  where  your  only,  way  of  life  lies  onward — you 
do  not  know.  The  discipline  has  all  to  be  gone 
through  consciously,  which  that  aforesaid  gross 
nausea  would  have  concealed.  It  takes  some  time 
to  make  one  throw  off  the  weakness,  and  look  with 
straightforward  manliness  at  the  business  in  hand, 
gettmg  into  the  bold  free  character  of  winds,  waves, 
and  clouds. 

Oflieers  and  crew,  too,  after  a  ruder  frshion,  and 
leas  sentimentally,  do  not  find  themselves  at  all  at 
home  till  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Yon 
can  get  little  out  of  them  in  the  way  of  information 
or  encouragement  as  long  as  the  former  are  getting 
the  ship  in  hand,  and  the  latter  have  not  fiUlen  into 
each  other's  habits.  For  the  above-mentioned  space 
of  time,  the  captain,  except  at  meals,  is  scarcely 
'  seen  out  of  his  state-room,  and  does  not  appear  on 
deck— although  what  he  is  doing  but  k^mg  out 
of  the  confusion  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  llie  mate 
is  not  conversible  until  he  has  got  the  great  atrocities 
of  dock  and  harbor  corrected,  and  ttieir  eye-sores 
somewhat  obliterated,  by  innumerable  fine  touches, 
such  as  a  first-mate  only  can  administer.  Peering 
with  head  aside  from  bowsprit,  stem-boat,  maintop, 
and  every  possible  vantage-point,  he  has  shrouds  to 
bring  taut,  backstays  to  set  up,  masts  to  get  in  a 
line,  oonceesionB  to  the  land  to  be  retracted  in  the 
shi^  of  sundry  coverings  and  unooverings ;  while 
his  subordinates  bluster  after  him,  and  the  merits  of 
the  several  hands  are  elicited  in  this  bustling  toilet 
of  the  ocean  beauty,  as  if  she  were  watched  by  some 
seeiet  Presence,  or  were  about  to  enter  on  an  assem- 
bly of  old  Tritons,  and  the  waste  of  waters  were 
not  growing  more  and  more  desolate  around  her. 
Meanwhile  waterKsasks  are  not  yet  lowered  into  the 
hold,  spars  and  booms  are  in  the  gangways,  long  ser- 
pentplike  bundles  of  sails  are  across  the  deck,  the  ex- 


tempore arrangements  of  departure  still  subsist,  sad 
every  now  and  then,  with  a  lurch  of  the  vessel,  some 
unftstened  piece  of  nautical  furniture  trundles  over 
to  leeward.  Till  this  state  of  tilings  has  subsided^ 
and  got  into  a  degree  of  order,  one  has  no  idea  df 
the  placid  alternation  of  a  ship's  routine ;  watch  is 
confounded  with  watch,  and  there  is  not  a  leisure 
hour  for  man  or  boy,  nor  any  time  when  a  passen- 
ger does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  way  ;  a  pieee  of  land- 
lumber  he  seems  to  mate  and  foremast-man,  which  no 
fastening  can  give  steadfastness  to,  as  he  makes  his 
advance  to  leeward  by  successive  clutches  of  rope 
and  skylight. 

Graduiuly,  however,  all  settles  down  into  tranqnfl 
harmony— the  obstacles  are  cleared  away  into  their 
various  receptacles,  watch  and  watch  is  set,  the 
anchors  are  got  in,  and  the  chain-cables  stowed, 
that  most  vivid  realization  of  being  fully  at  sea! 
When  you  come  upon  deck,  the  sky  fust  bursts 
calmly  overhead,  then  the  broad  heaving  ooeaa 
round ;  the  large  white  sails,  sheet  beyond  sheet 
drawn  downwuds,  are  full  of  quiet  wind,  a  faint 
motion  now  and  then  stirring  their  stately  bosoms, 
the  ropes  and  reef-points  lying  on  them  silently,  and 
their  long  seams  and  quaint  fresh-colored  patches 
are  picturesque  as  the  touches  of  the  woods.  Com- 
pKared  with  her  look  in  the  docks — ^bare,  fuiied,  and 
rigid — the  moving  ship  is  as  a  shadowy,  rustling 
summer  tree  to  its  wintry  skeleton.  The  mate  is 
looking  up  aloft,  while  at  their  separate  occupations 
above  ana  under,  up  on  a  solitary  yard,  or  tar  out 
on  the  bowsprit,  the  sailors  are  pursuing  tasks  mors 
genial  than  those  of  laborers  in  the  field,  mowing 
in  the  hot  meadow  or  following  the  dusty  plough. 
While  one  passes  the  ball  of  spun-yam  round  the 
rope  for  the  other's  instrument,  remote  from  hear- 
ing, what  hints  of  wondrous  things,  so  lightly  seen, 
do  pass  between  them.  The  two  have  come  to- 
gether from  all  regions  of  the  globe,  and  will  part 
again  after  this  voyage,  yet  how  coolly  do  tney 
exchange  their  confidence,  as  it  were  by  accidenti 
glancing  now  and  then  on  the  smooth  horizon  for 
a  speck  upon  it,  the  only  object  that  could  touch 
their  indi&renoe!  The  man  at  the  wheel,  now 
eyeing  the  compass,  now  the  trembling  comer  of  a 
royal  through  the  round-house  opening,  looks  con- 
templative as  a  sage.  There  is  no  time  nor  plaoe 
more  favorable  to  pure  thought  than  are  a  voyage 
and  a  ship's  weather  bulwarks  at  sea.  The  foun*> 
dations  of  one's  opinions,  nay,  of  his  character,  may 
naturally  undergo  a  thorough  revision ;  all  tends  to 
grow  clearer,  pnrer,  deeper,  and  freer  too.  Then 
now  tenderly  and  completely  do  afi!ections,  remem* 
brances,  afflictions,  arrange  themselves  in  that  tran- 
quil, spiritual  medium,  in  that  resignation  of  all 
actual  possession ;  and  we  measure  and  try  every- 
thing as  by  a  water-balance — ^the  standard  of  just 
and  ecjual !  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  whether 
seafaring  men  do  acquire  from  circumstances,  oofsr 
fessedly  more  thoughtful  and  solemn  than  those  of 
worldly  life,  the  casfiof  mind  to  be  expected  ;  for 
of  all  men,  a  sailor  is  the  farthest  from  sentiment  or 
consciousness  of  anything  extraordinary  in  his  expe> 
rienoe,  as  well  as  the  quietest  and  most  difficult  to 
compare  with  othere.  But  those  very  peculiarities 
imply  superiority ;  manly  energy  and  dnectness  of 
view  are  the  firet  to  be  developed  in  him ;  and  if  he 
reflects,  it  is  a  thing  either  kept  secret,  or  revealed 
only  to  those  who  understand  him,  in  a  language 
of  his  own,  in  some  quiet  middle  watch,  or  by  the 
way,  in  some  half-coined  story,  to  the  windla8»> 
group  of  hearers.  I  believe  that,  in  proportion  to 
his  education,  the  seaman  is  indeed  greatly  superior 
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to  any  other  clan  of  natural  Ii?en,  and  that  nature 
in  this  element  teaches  both  forcibly  and  by  calm 
negations. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  were  my  musings  on 
the  ninth  afternoon  since  leaving  Bristol,  as,  with 
studding-sails  set  to  a  light  breeze  astern,  the 
Maria,  a  small  West  Indiaman,  in  which  I  was  ^e 
only  passenger,  kept  on  her  course  across  the  At- 
lantic; slijrhtly  rolling  as  a  vessel  does,  more  or 
lees,  with  a  lair  wind.  Fair  white  clouds  were 
moving  gently  over  the  sky  from  east  to  west,  and 
I  fancied  their  peeuliar  deucacy  and  streaky  shape 
already  indicateid  our  approach  to  a  new  climate. 
The  level  ocean-floor  was  unutterably  blue  around 
us,  baldly  rippliuff  with  the  slight  wind,  but  cool 
to  look  upon  out  of  the  hot  sun,  from  the  shadow  of 
the  towering  fabric  of  sails  to  the  quiet  horizon, 
where  not  a  speck  appeared  to  break  the  spell  of 
solitude.  One  can  hardly  believe,  amidst  the  magic 
circle  of  the  sea,  that  earth  has  any  other  shape  save 
that  which,  indeed,  is  not  even  an  outline,  and 
is  unapproachable.  The  glittering  flying-flsh,  in 
showers,  darted  like  swallows  from  one  depth  to 
another,  or  now  and  then  a  single  one  fell  on  board ; 
otherwise,  no  living  thing  but  ourselves  was  in  sight. 
It  was  pleasanter  to  yield  to  the  romance  of  the  sit- 
uation than  to  moralize ;  so,  lighting  an  after-dinner 
cigar,  I  sat  and  dreamt,  to  the  mfluence  of  its 
fumes,  of  verandahs  open  to  the  sea-breeze  through 
large  green  palm-leaves,  of  aloes  flowering  against 
the  Venetians,  fields  of  sugar-cane,  mountains  rising 
from  odorous  woods,  of  graceful  Creole  ladies,  and 
all  tropical-breathing  things,  as  well  of  those  I  had 
seen  in  another  region.  We  were  in  the  track  of 
old  Columbus,  passing  to  a  new  world.  I  watched 
the  men  descending  the  shrouds  from  their  several 
occupations,  while  the  ship  was  beginning  to  as- 
sume the  leisurely  appearance  of  evening.  The 
decks  were  cleared  or  their  signs  of  work ;  the 
sailmaker  and  a  boy,  who  had  been  busy  near  me, 
began  to  roll  up  the  topsail  they  had  been  repairing, 
as  four  bells  were  struck  from  beside  the  wheelr-- 
six  o'clock,  commencement  of  the  second  dog-watch. 
At  the  galley  &re  the  black  cook  was  baling  out  the 
tea  for  the  ship's  company  into  their  various  tin  pots, 
and  a  group  of  the  crew,  in  their  red  or  blue  snirts 
and  canvass  trousen,  were  gathered  about  the  wind- 
lass to  their  evening  gossip ;  while  the  bojrs  were 
sweeping  the  decks  fore  and  aft  of  rope-yarns  and 
shavings,  and  coiling  up  the  stray  ropes  to  the 
belaying-pins. 

This  second  dog-watch,  by  the  way,  is  the  most 

geasant,  easy  time  in  the  routine  of  a  ship's  twenty- 
ur  houra.  Unless  the  sails  need  to  be  trimmed, 
no  one,  even  of  the  watch  on  duty,  is  required  to  do 
anything ;  it  is  the  interval  when  sailon  may  de- 
spatch all  their  own  little  matten  unmolested,  join 
to  speculate  on  the  weather,  or  talk  of  whatever 
casts  up.  Biefore  the  mast,  all  is  cheerfulness  and 
quiet  abandonment — ^rest,  joke,  supper,  and  smok- 
ing, behind  the  veil  of  a  sanctuary  not  then  to  be 
intruded  on  by  fint  mate  or  subordinate.  On  the 
quarter-deck,  a  like  relaxation  prevails  then ;  before 
tea-time,  in  the  quiet  evenings,  the  mysterious  cap- 
tain is  seen  walking  to  windward,  or  smoking  a 
cigar  from  that  side  of  the  capstan,  while  he  chats 
with  the  mate,  the  othen  having  disappeared  to 
enjoy  their  privacy.*^ 

*The  two  dog-watches  are  half  the  time  of  common 
watches— namely,  two  boon  each,  from  fonr  to  six,  and 
fiom  six  to  eight ;  one  half  of  the  crew  being  pennitted 
to  go  below  in  turn  with  the  other,  which  thev  do  oidi- 
BSttly  every  icrar  hours ;  and  the  steersman  is  changed. 


On  this  same  evening  the  captain  of  the  Maria, 
with  whom  I  had  already  got  pretty  well  acquainted, 
emerged  from  the  cabin  companion  soon  afler  the 
beU  had  struck ;  and  for  the  first  time  I  fot^nd  mT- 
self  dong  with  him  and  his  first  mate — a  good-look- 
ing, freqn-colored  young  man,  leanii^  on  the  cap- 
stan, disposed  apparently  for  an  easy  convenation. 
The  round  flat  top  of  that  piece  of  naval  furniture 
lay  between  us,  covered  with  its  green-painted  can- 
vas envelope— a  table  across  which  many  more 
dialogues  and  professional  anecdotes  had  been 
exchanged  than  over  that  down  stairs.  It  has  so 
confidential  a  look,  and  yet  so  business-like,  that 
narrow  circle  of  green  canvass,  and  seems  made  to 
relax  the  strict  forms  of  seafaring  etiquette,  that 
are  preserved  apart  from  it,  as  muph  as  to  tighten 
the  topsail  halliards,  when  it  swings  round  amidst 
the  bars  to  tlie  chant  or  the  after-guard.  Our  cap- 
tain was  a  hale,  weather-worn,  elderly  man,  wiUi 
hair  grayer  than  his  yean  alone,  as  I  found,  vould 
have  made  him ;  and  as  much  like  a  lespectable 
grave  country  practitioner  who  had  ridden  at  all 
noun  to  see  lus  patients,  or  a  retired  lieutenant  who 
still  talked  to  his  neighbora  of  old  sea  matten,  aa 
he  was  like  an  acting  merchant  skipper.  Sai  e  for 
his  Manilla  straw-hat,  vou  might  even  take  him  for 
a  parson.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  wo  now 
gradually  fell  into  a  strain  of  dialogue  which  led  to 
Uie  worthy  old  man's  relating  to  us  a  portion  pf  his 
bio^ph^ ;  not,  as  he  remarked,  for  ai^rthing extra* 
ordmary  in  it,  but  merely  by  way  of  a  capstan  yam 
of  a  fine  niffht,  when  the  doff-vane  was  making  a 
parallel  with  the  tafi!rail.  The  mate  had  nevei 
sailed  in  the  Maria  before,  so  that  the  recital  wae 
as  new  to  him  as  to  me. 

''It's  thirty-six  yean  now,"  said. the  captain, 
'*  since  I  fint  went  to  sea ;  and  the  more  1  look 
back  on  it,  the  more  I  wonder  why  I  went  at  all, 
or  what  port  I  shipped  for  at  last.  The  truth  is, 
we  *re  every  one  of  us  steering  in  this  life  by  a  sort 
of  compass  which  tells  us  what  we  need  only  by 
our  wisnes  shifting  from  it ;  as  for  the  c^surt,  that  'e 
in  the  Mast^'s  hands,  and  He  gives  us  the  cpune, 
a  point  at  a  time.  There  's  one  book  I  'm  veiy 
fiind  of  myself,  amongst  the  few  I  have  below  there 
— it  *s  *  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;'  but  I  've  thought, 
ofVen  as  I  've  read  it  over,  some  one  that  knows  the 
sea  should  write  another  like  it,  only  more  proper 
to  sailon,  and  call  it  '  the  Mariner's  Progress.' 
Here  I  am,  at  last,  fifty-two,  and  old  for  my  yean : 
the  forty  voyages  or  so  of  various  kinds  I  've  made 
seem  like  one  long  one,  in  which  I  've  touched  land, 
no  doubt,  but  a  strange  one,  and  begin  to  weary  for 
the  same  I  left.  I  do  think  at  times,  now,  I  feel 
the  air  more  homelike,  although  they  haven't  yet 
hailed  land  from  the  mast-head ;  and  I  've  sought 
latterly  to  get  the  anchor  out,  and  see  all  clear,  as 
well  as  painting  the  vessel,  before  coming  into  har- 
bor. How  it  IS  I  don't  certainly  know,  that  one 
should  be  coming  back  when  be  has  seemingly  been 
sailing  all  the  while  straight  on,  furth»  and  further 
away  ;  and  so  painful  as  it  is  to  think  that  the  old 
happiness  of  home  ia  gone  forever  from  the  earth, 
unless  it  be  that  the  world 's  round,  and  one  may 
come  into  port  without  ever  once  wearing  about. 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  can't  say  I  hi^  any  pep> 
ticular  fancy  for  the  sea.  Many  take  up  the  notion 
out  of  booltt,  and  keep  a  hold  of  it  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said  or  done,  thinking  of  the  adventures 
they  have  read  about,  or  longing  to  see  foreign 
countries,  and  something  out  of  Uie  common  way. 
For  my  part  I  did  n't  read  much,  nor  did  I  ever  set 
any  object  before  my  mind  more  than  another. 
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The  thing  was  in  ine ;  a  sort  of  restlessneaB  that 
kept  me  m>m  settling  to  one  oooupation,  led  me 
into  mischief.  I  couldn't  help  it,  it  appeared  to 
me ;  for  even  aAer  I  had  vowed  to  keep  clear  of 
scrapes  in  future,  when  my  spirits  rose  again,  I 
found  myself  in  the  middle  of  another  before  I 
knew  it.  Far  from  troubling  my  head  abbut  the 
aea  and  ships  for  the  romance  of  them,  I  ordinarily 
i^ared  not  a  straw  for  the  particular  scheme  of 
Amusement  in  h§nd,  for  it  seemed  only  to  rise  like 
a  natural  vent  to  the  wild  pleasure  of  standing  and 
feeling  life.  I  never  lived  long  enough  on  land  to 
experience  the  admiration  for  scenery  I  have  read 
of;  but  I  do  believe  now,  that  many  a  time,  as  we 
were  breaking  into  some  orchard  at  night  for  Uie 
fruit,  even  wlule  I  scrambled  over  the  pales  after 
my  companions,  there  shot  into  my  heart  a  secret 
I  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  grass  CQvered 
with  dew,  or  the  harvest  corn-fields  out  beyond ; 
since  I  sometimes  start  at  such  recollections,  and 
seem  at  that  very  period  to  have  had  delight  in 
the  things,  and  they  waiting  all  this  while  to  be 
reflected  on,  as  it  were  the  echo  of  one's  voice 
after  he  had  given  up  expecting  it.  I  fancy  boys 
and  common  folks  have  the  same  pleasure  in  natu- 
lal  things  as  writers  and  poets,  only  they  take  a 
round-about  way  to  come  at  it,  and  see  them  more 
fieautiful  when  they  are  doing  something  else. 

*'The  place  we  lived  in  was  a  litUe  country 
|own,  where  my  father  lived  independent,  although 
be  farmed  some  acres  of  ground;  and  our  house 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  looking  out  over 
a  firont  flower-plot  to  the  street,  and  beyond  to  the 
onen  country.  My  father  was  the  least  of  all 
cbaracters  likely  to  guide  me  right ;  he  was  a  stem 
man,  and  hated  anything  of  wild  spirits ;  he  was 
upright  and  religious  withal^  but  his  religion  was 
too  formal,  and  he  did  not  make  it  come  down  to 
children.  The  smallest  prank  was  rated  as  a 
crime;  and  my  mother,  a  mild,  gentle  woman, 
would  not  interfere  to  make  his  authority  less, 
although  herself  she  treated  us  far  otherwise,  and 
my  worst  grief  has  been  that  I  minded  her  pre- 
cepts too  little.  The  consequence  of  my  father's 
sternness  was,  that  my  younger  brother  and  I 
feared  him,  and  made  all  our  plans  of  enjoyment 
secret  as  much  as  we  could,  which  was  a  habit 
that  led  us  further  astray  than  if  we  had  been 
allowed  to  be  open.  I,  however,  was  the  worst, 
chiefly  in  wild  tricks  of  mischief  with  my  school- 
fellows ;  for  Ned  was  a  year  younger,  and  natu- 
rally less  boisterous,  and  he  often  stayed  to  play 
with  our  little  sister  when  I  was  heading  the  band 
to  plunder  an  orchard  or  destroy  some  of  the 
neighbors'  cats,  if  nothing  less  innocent  was  pref- 
erable. An  elder  brother,  by  a  previous  marriage 
on  my  father's  side,  was  grown  up,  and  engaged 
in  business ;  he  was  the  most  disagreeable  of  the 
family,  being  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  without 
my  father's  uprightness ;  and  I  even  hated  him  at 
that  time,  while  fearing  him  as  much  ;  for  if  the 
least  provoked,  he  did  not  let  the  difference  of  age 
prevent  him  from  using  me  as  ill  as  I  believe  my 
rather  had  done  him  when  he  was  the  only  boy. 
This  state  of  things  was  not  quite  so  bad  when  I 
was  near  fifteen,  and  had  been  at  school  a  year  or 
two,  where  I  learnt  some  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
used  evpn  to  read  pieces  of  Homer,  and  I  had 
beg^  to  sober  down  a  little.  But  at  that  age  I 
was  articled  to  an  attorney  in  the  place  for  three 
years,  and  soon  began  to  tire  most  thoroughly  of 
copying  deeds  and  law-papers  at  a  high  desK  all 
.dsji  and  to  wish  for  some  other  course  of  tife. 


There  was  another  lad  of  my  own  age  in  the  oflieei 
with  whom  I  got  intimate,  and  he  being  of  as  frol- 
icsome a  turn  as  mytelf,  we  contrived,  every  way 
we  could,  to  make  the  burden  light.  We  were 
fond  of  shooting,  and  he  and  Ned  and  I  frequently 
of  a  Saturday  afWnoon  went  out  together  to  enjoy 
the  sport.  As  my  father  allowed  us  no  money  to 
ourselves,  however,  in  connexion  with  this  amuse- 
ment, we  were  put  to  great  shifU  for  obtaining 
materials ;  and  although  our  mother  oflen  supplmd 
us  with  small  sums,  we,  along  with  our  companion, 
gradually  got  into  considerable  debt,  which  we 
had  no  means  of  paying.  The  shopkeeper  having 
threatened  to  send  in  our  share  of  the  account  to 
my  &ther,  we  were  in  great  terror ;  but  it  only 
hastened  our  carrying  out  the  ];>lan  of  running 
^way  from  our  apprenticeship,  which  my  compan- 
ion and  I  had  several  times  started,  with  no  pur- 
pose I  know  of  but  just  to  escape.  The  situation 
was  growing  irksome  enough  to  us,  though  we  had 
always  put  off  our  teheme,  since  it  could  be  man- 
aged at  any  time,  till  tlus  circumstance  capped 
matters.  We  contrived  to  raise  a  few  shillings 
between  us,  and  appointed  the  day,  fixing  to  leave 
early  in  the  morning,  and  give  ourselves  a  safe 
start.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  work  to  persuade 
my  brother  Ned,  poor  little  fellow,  to  join  us ;  but 
at  last  he  yielded,  for  he  was  terribly  afraid  of  the 
discovery  by  my  father,  and  maybe  more  of  the 
disgrace  in  his  mother's  eyes,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond,  as  she  made  him  a  favorite.  That  night  1 
thought  my  father  was  much  kinder  than  ordinary ; 
he  was  in  a  good-humor,  and  had  promised  to  take 
us  all  a  jaunt  next  day ;  and  though  tliis  made  it 
more  disagreeable  to  Uiink  of  his  anger,  I  own  it 
cost  me  a  sore  struggle  to  bid  him  good-night 
when  we  went  out  of  the  parlor  to  bed.  If  he  had 
spoken  another  word,  or  only  looked  at  me,  I 
would  have  told  him  aU ;  but  he  was  looking  down 
at  the  newspaper,  and  somehow  I  did  n't  luce  the 
thought  of  seeing  him  look  up  and  say,  *  What  is 
it?'  I  never  saw  nim  agam. 

'*  The  light  was  just  breaking  over  the  woods  as 
Ned  and  I  stole  out  at  the  front  door  in  the  morn- 
ing to  meet  our  friend  at  the  comer  of  a  lane 
which  led  into  the  high  road.  I  glanced  up  at  the 
windows  to  see  if  anybody  would  notice  us  when 
we  should  get  into  the  street ;  but  not  a  soul  was 
stirring,  and  the  white  blind  of  my  father  and 
mother's  bedroom  was  down.  My  heart  smote 
me  at  taking  advantage  of  their  sleep ;  but  I 
plumed  myself  on  never  going  back  from  what  I 
had  begun,  and  I  cheered  Ned  in  whispers  as  we 
hastened  down  the  street.  I  cannot  remember 
looking  back  again,  yet  the  house  is  before  me 
now,  and  often  has  been ;  although,  when  I  came 
back  there  three  years  after,  there  was  a  new 
canal  made  right  through  where  it  stood,  and 
across  the  little  green  garden.  I  think  J  see  it, 
standing  so  still  and  gray  in  the  dawn,  with  all  its 
window-blinds  down,  and  the  flowers  within  the 
rails  drooping  with  dew,  and  the  edges  of  the 
fruit-trees  behind  stretched  over  the  garden  hedge 
above  the  field,  without  moving  a  leaf.  I  little 
knew  or  cared  what  I  was  leaving  it  for ;  but  I 
daresay,  if  I  had  thought  it  was  for  a  brig's  fore- 
castle, the  bare  sea,  and  such  tyranny  as  one 
could  not  conceive  till  he  knew  it,  I  should  have 
tamed  round  in  time,  and  slipped  up  staixs  with 
Ned  into  bed  again,  come  what  would.  However, 
it 's  no  use  tsdking ;  here  I  am,  no  doubt ;  and 
I  'm  more  certain  than  I  was  then  as  to  a  wiser 
head  than  mine  that 's  working  the  traverses,  and 
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^  the  eoaney  though  I  can't  see  Him.  The 
,^^  stibwa  a  good  deal  of  lee-wav,  but  a  skilful 
naTigatoT  knows  how  to  meet  that  too.  Mr. 
Adams,*'  said  the  captain  here,  in  a  different  tone, 
"  I  think  this  wind 's  shifting  a  point  already ; 
you*d  better  get  those  lower  stu  nsails  in,  and 
take  in  the  slack  of  your  starboard  braces."  The 
dog-vane  on  the  taffrail  was  evidently  slanting  a 
litde  inboard,  and  the  lower  sails  fluttered  on  their 
one  edge ;  so  the  mate  left  us  to  alter  their  trim, 
the  captain  of  course  pausing  in  his  narrative  till 
that  duty  should  have  been  performed.  "  Haul 
down  the  lower  stu'nsails,"  called  out  the  former  to 
the  group  on  the  forecastle ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
those  lar^  dark  sheets  of  canvass  were  coming 
flapping  m  from  the  booms.  '*  Brace  round  the 
Ibreyard,"  said  the  mate,  '*  and  lie  aft  here,  the 
larboard  watch,  to  trim  sails.  Take  a  pull  there 
on  the  starboani  main-brace."  In  a  short  time  all 
was  right,  and  we  were  together  at  the  capstan 
•gain ;  while  the  lamp  in  the  binnacle  was  lighted, 
easting  upward  a  warm  glow  on  the  steersman's 
rough  face,  as  he  kept  the  vessel  a  point  away 
from  *'  sou'- west-by-south,"  in  his  silent  communion 
vith  the  mysterious  pole  and  its  magical  witness. 
The  azure  vault  of  heaven  was  deepening  above 
into  intense,  unutterable  blue,  and  a  star  or  two 
had  come  forth  imperceptibly  into  its  empty  ampli* 
tude.  The  men  forward  were  already  at  their 
confabulation  again  by  the  windlass,  and  the  cap- 
tain resumed,  leaving  in  thought  the  ocean  for 
those  scenes  which  were  written  secretly  in  his 
heart. 

*'  Strangely  enoosh,"  said  he,  "  I  remember  all 
this  far  more  clearly  than  I  do  last  voyage ;  the 
first  voyage  I  made,  too,  ia  as  free^  to  me,  while 
most  of  what  has  befallen  me  since  is  as  confused 
as  a  bundle  of  ropeyams,  and  I  couldn't  spin  a 
•tory  out  of  them  that  would  hold  together.  I 
recollect,  afler  we  joined  Tom  Miles,  my  fellow- 
clerk,  in  the  lane,  we  set  off  at  a  pace  as  if  all  the 
town  would  have  been  afler  us  in  an  hour's  time ; 
and  by  seven  o'clock  or  so  we  were  ih  a  new 
country  altogether.  We  bought  some  bread  and 
warm  milk  for  breakfast,  although  we  kept  away 
from  the  towns,  lest  people  might  suspect  we  were 
runaways  by  our  appearance ;  and  by  the  afWr- 
noon,  having  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  we 
were  all  three  quite  happy.  Miles  and  I  were 
determined  never  to  go  back,  though  we  had  no 
idea  what  we  should  take  to;  for  if  we  did  go 
back,  we  had  a  chance  not  only  of  being  fixed  to 
the  desk,  which  was  certain,  but  of  jail  to  the  bar- 
ffain,  for  breaking  indentures.  As  for  Ned,  we 
did  not  give  him  time  to  think  of  home ;  and  he 
lauffhed  and  talked  as  much  as  either  of  us.  At 
night,  however,  when  we  were  beginning  to  think 
of  seeking  out  some  shed  or  other  to  make  our- 
selves comfortable  in,  we  got  a  fright  which  we  did 
not  expect.  It  turned  out  that  we  were  not  so  &r 
from  home  as  we  thought,  and  we  were  sauntering 
along  the  public  road,  forgetful  of  our  former  cau- 
tion, in  the  dusk,  when  f  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
man  on  horseback  talking  to  a  woman  at  the  door 
of  a  house  we  had  passed  at  the  turning.  I  am  not 
aure  why,  but  the  fancy  came  into  my  head  of  its 
being  my  step-brother  sent  afWr  us.  J  gave  the 
hint  to  my  two  companions,  add  we  immediately 
scrambled  through  tbe  hedge,  and  ran  along  behind 
it  into  a  plantation  further  on,  where  we  concealed 
ourselves  amongst  the  underwood.  I  could  not  stand 
the  temptation  to  see  him  baflied  though ;  so  I  crept 
near  to  the  road,  and  looked  through  the  fence  just 


as  he  came  ffaUoping  np.  Sure  enough  it  was  he, 
and  I  can't  forget  the  expression  of  bis  features,  as 
I  saw  them  in  the  dusk  against  the  sky,  when  he 
fixed  on  his  hat  firmer,  and  went  flying  past,  as  if 
he  was  to  catch  us  next  minute.  1  do  believe  he 
would  have  half-killed  me,  at  least,  iu  his  passion ; 
I  being  particularly  hateful  to  him,  I  sunpose,  from 
my  stubbonmess  when  he  domineered  over  me. 
We  waited  a  while,  expecting  him  to  come  back 
when  he  found  he  had  missed  U8 ;  but  he  did  not ; 
and  thinking  the  coast  quite  clear,  we  had  nearly 
fallen  into  a  trap.  We  were  quietly  walking  oast 
the  little  public-house  at  the  corner  again,  when 
our  own  (ud  house-dog  leapt  out  on  Ned,  barking 
for  joy,  and  jumping  up  about  us.  This  would  not 
have  troubled  us ;  but  we  were  scarcely  past  when 
we  heard  a  sliout  from  the  door,  and  saw  one  of  our 
Other's  farm-servants,  bareheaded,  coming  after  us, 
full  speed,  followed  by  the  landlord.  We  fled,  the 
dog  keeping  up,  and,  as  it  was  almost  dusk,  had  lit- 
tle fear  of  distancing  our  nursuers,  when  we  were 
stopped  by  a  gate,  over  which  the  other  two  were 
climbing,  when  John,  my  father's  man,  seized  hold 
of  me,  though  too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak.  1 
struggled,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  when  his  compan- 
ion came  up  and  laid  hold  of  me  too.  *  You  may 
as  well  come,  Mr.  Tom,'  said  the  ploughman.  *1 
won't  — let  me  go,'  said  I,  renewing  my  efforts  as  I 
thought  of  my  comrades,  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
far  off  by  this  time.  "  You  can't  get  off  at  any 
rate,'  said  he ;  *  your  father's  firm  on  working  the 
devU  out  o'  you ;  and  he  says  you  only  want  to  go 
to  sea  to  be  a  perfect  'un  of  a  devil.'  '  You  '11  never 
get  me  home,'  I  said ;  *  and  I  '11  go  to  sea  in  spite 
of  any  one.' 

"  John  laughed  at  this,  and  so  did  his  compaoion 
the  publican;  and  they  had  shouldered  me  half 
high,  to, carry  me  off  bodily,  when  I  got  hold  of 
the  gate,  and  suddenly  Miles,  who  had  been  behind 
the  hedge  all  the  while,  and  was  a  quick  fellow, 
swung  it  open  against  their  legs  with  all  its  force. 
The  two  men  stumbled,  and  let  me  go,  and  I  fell 
over,  with  the  ffate  between.  '  Run  now,  Tom,* 
cried  Miles,  aniToff  we  started  again,  the  men  after 
us ;  but  as  we  were  more  than  their  match  at  run- 
ning, and  the  field  led  down  to  a  shadowy  hollow, 
they  gave  it  up  at  last.  For  another  hour  we 
struck  onward,  and  across  a  common,  till  we 
reached  an  old  bam  standing  in  a  field  alone  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  where  we  made  a  bed  of  fern,  and 
lay  down  togeUier  as  happy  as  if  we  had  escaped 
a  press-gang.  How  we  enjoyed  ourselves  tnat 
night,  tuking  over  the  adventure !  We  had  tur- 
nips out  of  the  field  to  eat,  and  some  apples,  with  a 
piece  of  brc«d ;  and  we  delighted  in  the  very  shifts 
we  were  put  to.  We  soon  fell  asleep;  but  I 
remember  1  awoke  in  the  night,  and  saw  the  white 
sky  through  the  open  door  glimmering  low  beyond 
a  hill,  and  Ned  was  sleeping  as  quietly  as  he  had 
done  in  our  little  bed  at  home^  with  liis  fair  hair 
tangled  in  the  pieces  of  fern.  I  could  n't  help  think- 
ing how  hip  mother  came  in,  before  she  went  to  her 
own  room,  to  fasten  the  clothes  about  him,  lest  he 
should  catch  cold ;  and  it  smote  me  to  the  heart 
that  I  should  be  helping  to  lead  him  away,  when  she 
was  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  awake  with  anxi- 
ety about  where  he  was.  I  was  resolved  to  take 
the  chance  myself;  indeed  the  apprenticeship  to  the 
lawyer  could  not  be  undone;  out  I  fell  asleep 
iigain,  intending  to  ask  Ned  if  he  would  go  home. 
The  bright  morning  and  the  cheerful  country  put  it 
out  of  my  head  again,  or,  if  I  did  think  of  it,  I 
couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  part  torn  Ned.    A* 
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long  as  ne  vvas  with  me,  I  felt  myself  at  home  still, 
Ibr  all  that  was  best  of  it.  So  we  went  on  in  the 
same  way  for  another  day,  winding  throagh  the 
sequested  by-paths,  and  conung  out  now  and  then 
at  a  farmhouse,  where  we  got  milk  and  bread  for 
the  asking,  however  surprised  they  looked  at  our 
wanderinp:  air.  I  noticed  Ned  rather  duller  as  this 
second  night  drew  on,  but  he  said  nothing.  We 
took  shelter  in  an  open  shed,  where  there  were  sev- 
eral carts  put  up,  near  a  farmhouse,  and  found  the 
straw  and  sacks  more  comfortable  even  than  the 
Tern.  •  Tom,'  said  Miles  to  me,  as  we  sat  here  eat- 
ing our  supper,  and  looking  out  at  the  late  moon- 
light night,  m  which  the  country  was  spread  far  and 
wide,  with  a  church-tower  and  some  house-tops 
peeping  over  the  trees — *  Tom,  d'  ye  think  it  was 
such  a  bad  idea  that  of  your  going  to  sea?  What 
do  you  say,  shall  we  all  three  go  and  try  our*  for- 
tunes in  that  line  ?  We  'd  sail  together  of  course  1 ' 
Ned  looked  up  and  smiled,  as  if  he  thought  it  a 
good  joke,  but  he  saw  me  grave  enough.  *  Tom,' 
he  whispered  at  last,  *  shan't  we  go  home  now  ? 
Father  won't  say  any  thing  b^  this  time,  you  know ; 
and  mother  '11  be  getting  anxious.*  '  I  'm  not  going 
home  at  all,'  I  said,  and  Ned  burst  into  tears. 
*  Tom  Miles,'  said  I,  *  my  brother  Ned  must  go 
back,  either  by  himself,  or  I  must  go  with  him. 
Could  you  find  your  way  alone,  Ned,  my  boy,  or 
not?'  <0h  yes,  Tom,'  answered  he.  *Let  me 
go  to  my  mother — ^I  hate  the  sea,  and  I  know  mother 
would  break  her  heart  to  think  of  it.  I  don't  mind 
going  back  myself,  if  you  won't  come  too.'   '  Then 

ou  shall,  as  soon  as  we  wake  in  the  morning,'  said 

;  '  so  let 's  go  to  sleep.' 
'^  Many  a  time  I  have  blessed  God  that  it  was  so ; 
when  I  've  been  up  on  the  royal  yard  alone  in  a 
squall,  and  the  sail  thundering  about  my  head,  with 
the  yard  perhaps  swinging  loose,  and  I  could  not 
get  the  brace  hauled  taut  from  below,  in  a  dark 
night,  where  the  sea  was  one  sheet  of  foam,  and  the 
wind  went  through  one  like  a  blade  of  ice.  Poor 
little  Ned's  fair  face  would  have  pined  whiter  and 
whiter  under  a  sailor's  life,  and  his  sentle  heart 
would  never  have  bom  up  against  hard  usage  and 
hard  words ;  for  the  sea  is  n't  the  best  school  for 
pity,  save  that  a  man  who  did  his  duty  well  is 
missed.  For  my  part,  I  was  somewhat  hardened 
by  my  father  and  my  brother,  and  my  nature  was 
more  obstinate.  I  never  think  of  that  parting  with- 
out pain  no  words  can  tell.  We  went  back  two  or 
three  miles  with  Ned,  gave  him  all  our  money  but 
a  shilling,  and  then  bade  him  good-by  at  a  sign- 
post ;  aS/Qx  which  we  struck  out  boldly  for  Plym- 
outh, about  twenty  miles  off.  I  may^  say  it  was  a 
parting-place  for  all  three.  Ned  grew  to  be  a  man, 
but  I  never  saw  him  again  save  once,  and  should  nH 
have  known  him ;  and  now  he 's  gone  down  into 
his  grave  before  the  time.  Poor  Tom  Miles  too  !^ 
it  was  a  bad  resolve  for  him ;  better  had  he  gone 
back  with  Ned.  We  never  parted,  indeed,  till  his 
hour  of  death,  but  it  was  a  bitter  death  to  die  with- 
out a  word  of  '  God-speed,'  and  none  to  see  it, 
though  I  was  little  further  from  him  than  I  am  from 
you  two.  He  had  no  mother  :  it  was  well,  or  else 
the  very  thought  of  that  moment,  and  the  cruel 
months  he  had  to  go  through  before  it  under  the 
treatment  of  a  dog,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
turn  his  brain  at  once,  I  think. 

"  Well,  we  got  safe  to  Plymouth  that  night,  and 
went  straight  down  to  a  sailor's  tavern  on  one  of  the 
quays,  where  we  paid  out  our  last  coin  for  a  couple 
of  pots  of  beer,  and  some  biscuit  and  cheese. 
Thcnre  we  contrived  to  strike  an  acquaintanoe  with 
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two  seamen,  Americans,  as  we  fomid  afierwavds 
who  said  they  would  soon  help  us  to  a  berth,  as 
their  skipper  wanted  two  smart  boys  to  live  with 
him  in  the  cabin,  and  take  a  spell  now  and  then  at 
the  wheel.  That  was  all,  they  informed  us,  which 
we  should  have  to  do ;  though  we  soon  discovered 
the  difierence.  The  Yankee  captain  was  a  long, 
dark  man,  with  thin  lips  and  huge  black  whiskers, 
and  an  eye  which  I  never  saw  equalled  for  devilish 
meaning,  when  he  looked  at  you  quietly  if  there 
was  anything  the  matter.  We  were  so  ignorant, 
however,  and  anxious  to  ship,  that  we  noticed  noth- 
ing more  than  his  fair  speeches,  and  got  on  board 
that  ver^  night.  His  brig  was  laying  outside,  hav- 
ing put  in  for  a  day  or  two  from  Liverpool  to  get  a 
new  topmast,  m  place  of  one  she  had  lost  in  the 
Channel.  I  shall  never  forget  my  feeling  and  Miles' 
face  when  we  first  saw  the  Yankee  captain  on  the 
quarter-deck  in  the  morning,  with  his  shore-goisjg; 
clothes  changed,  and  his  land  way  altered  to  h» 
salt-water  one.  The  men  were  beginning  to  waip 
the  vessel  clear  of  her  berth,  and  we  were  standing 
together  uncertain  what  to  do.  His  first  words 
were,  *  Now,  then,  you  young  whelps,  see  if  you 
can't  turn  to  and  taU  on  to  that  line,  or,  by  the  pow- 
ers, I  '11  give  yon  your  first  taste  of  hemp-oil.  I  'm 
your  man ;  I  '11  rasp  yom  mother's  shell  oflf  yon ; 
I  '11  haze  you,  and  bnng  you  down  with  a  doable- 
block  purchase.  *  We  £>th  slunk  forward ,  and  took 
hold  of  the  rope  in  terror ;  and  if  I  ever  had  any 
fine  notions  about  the  sea,  I  may  say  that  moment 
finished  them.  The  whole  of  my  life  was  clear  to 
me  at  once ;  I  saw  what  was  coming ;  and,  if  I 
would  have  confessed  it  to  myself,  I  wished  I  was 
even  standing  before  my  father,  or  perched  on  the 
high  office-stool,  so  be  that  I  had  only  a  home  at 
hand. 

"We  were  soon  standing  down  Channel  with 
a  spanking  breeze,  but  we  had  not  even  time  to  look 
at  the  Lizard  Point  fading  into  the  sky.  Not  a  kind 
word  had  the  captain  for  us  now,  though  he  plied 
them  liberally  to  persuade  us  on  ship-board.  I 
daresay  he  was  so  much  the  worse  for  being  forced 
to  do  that  before  we  were  in  his  power.  We  had 
got  rough  jackets  and  trousers,  and  some  red  shirts, 
for  our  own  clothes,  at  a  slop-shop,  and  now  we  did 
our  best  to  learn,  and  show  the  men  we  were  wil- 
ling, in  order  to  make  the  easiest  of  it.  At  first 
they  had  treated  us  roughly  enough,  but  as  we  fell 
into  their  ways  they  grew  kinder ;  though,  as  we 
had  been  surprised  to  find,  we  had  to  do  all  their 
dirty  jobs,  bring  their  fooid,  and  obey  them  like 
slaves.  We  were  comparatively  happy,  however, 
in  the  forecastle.  On  deck  our  lives  were  misera- 
ble ;  the  captain  used  us  like  dogs,  and  so  did  his 
mate,  who  followed  him  in  all  things ;  only  he  was, 
if  anything,  not  so  bad.  The  men  themselves  hated 
them  both  bitterly ;  but,  whether  because  we  were 
the  only  English  hands,  or  just  that  we  were  boys^ 
we  were  the  chief  objects  of  tyranny.  Tom  Miles, 
in  particular,  the  captain  seemed  to  wreak  his  malice 
on,  although  Tom  never  once  answered  him  a  word. 
He  rope's-ended  him  several  times  because  the  bin- 
nacle lamp  burnt  ill,  or  went  out,  when  it  was  the 
bad  oil  that  was  to  blame ;  and  he  would  keep  him 
an  hour  aloft  oflen  af\er  the  watch  was  gone  below 
at  night,  till  he  v^  like  to  drop  from  the  yard  for 
want  of  sleep.  Miles  and  I  were  not  on  the  same 
watch,  and  the  captain  hated  to  see  os  together; 
but  when  we  did  contrive  to  speak  at  meals,  or  on 
a  Sunday,  or  for  a  short  time  at  night,  the  poor  fel- 
low, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  would  say,  '  Tom,  I  'm 
ghid,  indeed,  we  did  n't  take  little  Ned  with  ns  ;* 
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'  and  I  thanked  God  we  had  not  Oh,  how  he  would 
talk  of  the  fields  and  woods,  and  say  he  had  never 
noticed  how  sweet  they  weie  till  now !  Even  the 
doll  office  and  cross  attorney  were  heantifnl  in  his 
eves  and  mine  also,  althoagn  I  cannot  say  I  laid  it 
wh  so  much  to  the  fault  of  the  sea  itself  as  he  did. 
[  had  begun  to  take  some  pride  in  acquiring  doxtei^ 
ity,  and,  but  for  the  captain,  should  have  been  cheei^ 
fm  enough ;  but  Miles,  whUe  he  went  on  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  mean  time,  detested  all  together,  and 
cherished  it  as  his  dearest  hope  to  ffet  back  to  the 
land,  and  never  leave  it  more.  His  heart  not  being 
in  it,  this  kept  him  always  back,  and  he  was  the 
worse  off  for  it.  At  other  times  a  gloomy  fit  would 
come  over  him,  and  he  would  shake  his  head,  and 

-  say, '  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see  the  land  affain ; 
I  feel  as  if  that  tyrant  cowed  my  spirit  so,  that  I  lose 
hope.  The  sea  has  got  hold  of  me,  Tom,  and  I 
know  in  my  sleep  that  it'll  keep  me  forever. 
Was  n't  it  so  pleasant,  Tom,  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ings through  the  louff  grass  to  shoot  the  wild-ducks, 
or  up  to  the  old  castle,  where  the  trees  were  so  full 
of  rooks  ^  It  was  n't  so  bad  that  old  office  neither, 
after  all.'  However,  long  as  the  hateful  imprison- 
ment seemed,  and  bad  weather  as  we  had  across  the 
Atlantic,  in  ahout  eight  weeks  we  sot  into  the  gulf- 
stream,  saw  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  blue  peaks 
beyond  it,  and  at  length .  ran  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  into  Mobile.  We  had  litt^  more  of  land 
than  to  see  it,  for  the  captain  made  us  Uve  on  board, 
and  let  only  one  of  us  away  at  a  time,  lest  we 
should  give  him  the  sUp.  In  a  month  we  left  Mo- 
bile irith  the  same  crew,  for  the  long  voyage  round 
Cape  Horn  to  Lima. 

'*  The  old  system  of  ill-usage  began  again,  chiefly 
to  Tom  Miles  at  first,  though  I  had  my  share  of  it, 
and  afterwards  all  on  board  began  to  murmur,  when 
the  longth  of  the  voyage  v^as  added  to  it.  But  the 
captain  was  a  strong  man  himself ;  the  mate  was 
with  him  at  least ;  and  he  took  good  care  to  let  all 
know  that  he  had  six  pair  of  loaded  pistols  always 
at  hand.  One  day,  while  we  were  still  in  the  trade- 
winds,  and  the  fine  weather  gave  him  nothing  to 
vent  his  bile  on,  he  got  into  one  of  his  worst  moods 
with  Miles,  watched  him  for  a  pretext,  and  when- 
eyer  he  had  it,  he  knocked  him  down,  kicked  him, 
and  treated  him  so  brutallj,  that  I  was  only  held 
back  by  the  cook  from  rushmg  aft  and  striking  him. 
'  He  'd  flog  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life,'  said 
one  of  the  men ;  but  I  saw  aa  my  poor  fiiend  came 
slowly  forward,  that  they  felt  it,  and  only  wanted  a 
little  more  to  make  them  turn  upon  the  villain  with 
a  vengeance.  There  was  an  elderly  man,  a  Nor- 
wegian, amongst  the  foremast-men,  whom  the  cap- 
tain hated  too,  though  he  was  the  best  and  most 
experienced  seaman  in  the  brig.  I  observed  him 
start  when  he  saw  Miles  fidl,  and  his  dark  eye  glit- 
tered for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  have  sprung  upon 
the  captain,  he  being  at  work  on  the  mizen  snrouds 
at  the  time. 

'*  I  remember  it  was  soon  after  this  that  the  rough 
Cape  weather  began  to  come ;  and  when  it  did,  we 
had  it  dreadful.  Tor  many  weeks  we  had  not  a  dry 
stitch  of  clothes,  and  scarce  could  get  our  food 
cooked.  The  topgallant  sails  were  never  loosed. 
We  got  out  of  it  at  last  though ;  the  royal  masts 
were  sent  up,  the  to'gailant  ss&  loosed  and  sheeted 
home,  jib  set,  and  the  last  ree^  of  the  two  topsails 
shaken  out.  We  stood  westward  on  a  wind  all  that 
day,  the  sea  going  dovrn  round  us  with  a  long  roll 
into  the  pale  yeUow  sky,  when  we  went  below  at 
eight  bdls  of  the  fhst  night-watch,  and  we  were 
gbd  to  have  seen  the  sun  set  once  moce.    When 


we  came  on  deck  in  the  middle  watch,  however,  it 
vras  beginning  to  look  black  again  to  windward. 
The  captain  was  standing  at  the  hatch  of  the  half- 
deck,  where  Miles  and  I  had  our  hammocks  slung 
then,  when  I  came  up  the  ladder  alone.  *  Where 's 
Miles  r  said  he  to  me  fiercely.  '  He 's  very  unwell, 
sir,'  said  I,  ^  and  hasn't  been  out  of  his  hammoek 
all  day.'  '  Call  him  up,  d'  ye  hear,'  shouted  tlie 
captain ;  '  call  him  up  this  moment ;  I  wonH  have 
no  skulkers  on  board.  I  'Jl  doctor  the  lubber ;  call 
him  up. '  Miles  put  on  his  trousers,  trembling  with 
fear,  and  came  on  deck ;  but  the  poor  lad  could 
scarcely  stand  for  weakness,  and  the  wind  seemed 
to  go  through  him,  till  I  heard  his  teeth  chatter  in 
his  head.  In  a  short  time  the  captain  turned  round 
from  the  weather-gimwale,  where  he  had  been 
watching  the  cloudgather,  and  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  compass.  Tlie  squall  was  coming  fast  down 
upon  us,  sure  enough,  and  a  long  white  line  ran 
along  the  sky,  above  the  black  edge  of  the  sea  in 
the  distance.  <  Stand  by,  to  let  go  the  to'gallaat 
halliards,'  cried  he  to  the  men ; '  let  go  both ;  brace 
round  the  yards ;  clue  up  the  to'gallant  sails.  Go 
aloft,  you  two  boys,  and  furl  the  fore-to'gallant 
sail.'  I  sprang  into  the  weather  shrouds;  Miles 
lingered  for  a  moment ;  the  captain  looked  at  him, 
and  he  followed  me  as  fast  as  he  could.  It  was 
dark  as  pitch  ;  the  wind  was  upon  us,  like  to  blow 
one  out  of  the  rigging ;  and  the  sea  had  risen  into 
mountains  before  the  brig  had  time  to  rush  on  as 
she  would.  Her  forecastle  was  washed  clean  at 
every  pitch,  and  all  who  remained  below  were  back 
on  the  poop.  I  was  glad  they  had  hauled  the  braces 
taut,  so  that  the  yard  kept  steady.  I  heard  Miles' 
breath  behind  me,  and  told  him  to  go  out  on  the 
starboard  yard-arm ;  for  1  could  not  see  him,  it  was 
so  dark,  and  he  only  heard  me  shouting  at  his  ear. 
As  for  windward  and  leeward,  the  vessel  rolled  so 
much,  though  slowly,  that  now  one  end  of  the  yard, 
and  now  the  other,  was  uppermost;  and,  getting 
hold  of  the  nil,  I  felt  myself  leaning  out  above  tho 
boiling  sea  far  underneath.  I  had  got  my  part  of 
the  sail  fast,  and  held  on,  waiting  for  Miles  with  his, 
as  I  knew  by  its  not  flapping  that  he  had  mastered  it. 
I  thought  he  was  long  of  coming  into  the  mast  again, 
however,  and  I  leant  down,  straining  my  eyes  to 
see  if  I  could  see  his  figure.  A  horrible  fear  crept 
into  my  heart ;  it  was  in  vain  to  look  where  there 
was  no  light  to  see  him  against ;  until  one  little  faint 
patch  of  white  came  out  for  a  moment  on  the  skv, 
and  I  knew  the  yard-arm  lifting  against  that  would 
show  me  what  he  was  doing.  It  rose  up  slowly. 
I  thought  that  interval  an  age ;  but  oh,  who  can  toll 
my  pang  when,  as  the  yard-arm  crossed  that  streak 
of  light  for  an  instant,  I  saw  its  dark  end  bare — ^baro 
as  the  sky  itself;  and  the  sail  broke  out  anew,  and 
flapped  into  the  wind,  as  if  he  had  just  gone !  Poor 
Tom  Miles !  the  sea  had  a  hold  of  him — a  strong 
bold  indeed  ;  and  afierwards  I  thought  of  his  own 
saying,  and  of  the  night  when  he  and  Ned  and  I  sat 
purposing  what  we  should  do.  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  I  made  the  sail  fast  again  after  a  fashion,  and 
got  down  on  deck,  ^scarcely  caring  whether  I  went 
with  him  or  not. 

"  By  the  time  I  got  below,  the  topsails  were 
close-ieefed  again,  and  the  brig  under  as  little  sail 
as  would  keep  her  steady ;  but  the  darkness  was 
clearing  off  slowly,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
other  watch  came  on  deck,  the  sea  was  fast  going 
down,  and  there  was  a  free  sky  to  windward.  The 
sails  were  soon  all  loosed  agam,  and  we  were  run- 
ning largo  before  the  breeae  that  carried  us  into  soft 
days  and  quiet  nights,  breathing  with  the 
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weBtern  air.  Oh  how  beaotifiil  that  morniiig  was 
after  the  gale ;  and  Miles  would  never  see  it  more, 
Dor  rise  from  under  that  dark  surface !  We  'd  never 
sit  together  again  under  the  lee  of  the  galley  in  a 
rough  night,  and  talk  of  the  old  town,  and  of  ev- 
ery roan,  woman,  and  child  we  remembered  there. 
I  *ve  since  seen  many  a  poor  fellow  go  down  in  his 
hammock  like  a  stone,  and  many  swept  overboard 
into  the  wild  sea  that  never  gave  them  up,  but  I 
never  realized  the  thing^as  I  did  when  he  was  taken 
fo»m  my  very  side  who  had  come  step  by  step  with 
me  from  my  father's  door.  The  men  felt  it  more, 
because  they  had  been  often  unkind  to  him ;  and  no 
one  looked  up  to  that  fore-to 'gallant-sail  without  a 
shudder,  or  saying  he  hoped  poor  Tom  had  made  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  cook  swore  the  yard 
was  haunted,  till  the  men,  when  they  were  at  the 
wheel,  fancied  they  saw  Miles'  &ce  under  the  ear- 
ring, looking  back  from  over  the  yard,  when  the 
brig  rolled  to  leeward.  If  their  hearts  smote  them 
secretly,  the  whole  went  to  add  to  the  feeling  against 
the  captain,  who,  indeed,  since  that  night,  seemed 
more  possessed  with  a  fiend  than  ever ;  and  at  last 
matters  came  to  a  head«  He  worked  the  crew  with- 
out mercy  at  Lima ;  and  kept  all  hands  on,  instead 
of  watch  and  watch,  after  we  had  got  into  the  bad 
weather  on  the  homeward  voyage,  thongh  that  was 
nothing  like  what  it  had  been  when  we  were  outward- 
bound.  The  men  went  aft  all  together  to  ask  him 
for  watch  on  watch,  with  Andersen,  the  Norwegian, 
as  spokesman.  He  got  angry  in  a  moment ;  swore 
we  were  lazy ;  and  when  Andersen  replied  some- 
what boldly,  he  called  down  the  cabin  hatchway  to 
the  steward  for  his  pistols.  '  Mutiny ! '  shouted  he ; 
'  mutiny,  by  GS — d !'  He  and  the  mate  took  hold 
of  the  Norwegian,  who  flung  the  latter  down,  and 
burst  frmn  the  captain's  grasp.  The  steward  hand- 
ed him  his  pistols,  and  Sie  second  mate  having  ap- 
peared, he  handcuffed  Andersen  by  main  force,  the 
men  not  having  made  up  their  minds  to  go  all 
lengths.  *  Go  forward,'  said  he  to  us, '  or  I  '11  pot 
you  all  in  irons,  and  work  the  ship  myself.  I  '11 
make  an  example  of  him.    I  '11  flog  nim  when  I  've 

light  to  see  his  back ;  by  the ,  I  will. 

fxirward  with  you,  you ;  you  see  I  'm  roaster !' 

*'  It  was  our  middle  watch  that  night ;  and  as 
the  wind  was  steady,  and  nothing  doing,  though  it 
was  pretty  dark,  I  fell  asleep  between  the  galley 
and  the  long-boat  when  about  two  hours  of  the 
watch  was  out.  I  don't  know  what  woke  me,  but 
[  did  wake  suddenly,  and  saw  a  figure  leaning  over 
the  bulwarks  aft,  which  I  was  certain  was  the  cap- 
tain, who  generally  slept  all  night  in  good  weather. 
However,  as  he  could  not  see  me,  and  the  mate 
was  not  visible,  I  went  to  sleep  again,  till  I  found 
the  other  watch  bad  been  set  some  time.  As  I  got 
up  and  went  below,  I  saw  that  the  captain  was  no 
longer  on  deck,  and'  the  second  mate  was  fi)rward 
getting  the  men  to  set  the  flying  lib.  It  was  about 
noon  next  day  when  the  mate  called  us  all  aft,  and 
told  us  very  gravely  that  the  captain  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  tie  had  not  been  seen  since  the  last  night, 
when  the  mate  and  be  locked  Andersen,  ironed, 
into  one  of  the  state-rooms  in  the  cabin,  intending  to 
fulfil  his  threat  next  morning.  He  stated  that  the 
steward,  who  had  sailed  several  years  with  the  cap- 
tain, mentioned  his  having  a  habit  of  walking  in  his 
sleep.  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  that 
Anaersen  had  been  in  his  hammock,  as  usual,  since 
the  watch  went  below,  and  I  thought  it  strange 
how  the  mate  did  not  pay  attention  to  this.  Per^ 
haps  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  crew, 
as  he  showed  quite  a  difltont  way  of  going  on  after 
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he  8uoceed6d  to  the  captain's  place,  sad  seemed 
careful  not  to  carry  his  authority  too  far.  A  nijrs- 
tery  it  is  to  this  day,  and  will  be  to  me  till  the  umt 
day,  I  suppose,  how  the  captain  came  bv  his  death 
after  all.  No  one  doubted  that  he  had  fallen  over- 
board ;  but  the  question  was  whether  any  one  had 
a  hand  in  it. 

'^  When  the  intelligence  was  given  by  the  mate, 
there  was  a  general  horse-laugh  amongst  the  meo, 
which  would  have  sounded  brutal,  but  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  lost  captam.  '  You  can't  find  him  V 
said  a  Boston  man,  who  I  knew  had  been  at  the 
wheel  when  the  captain  was  standing  where  I  saw 
him ;  '  then  I  calc'late  you  'd  better  turn  to  and 
play  skipper  jrourself,  sir,  for  want  of  another.' 
'  That 's  just  it,  I  guess,'  said  another ;  and  the 
whole  crew  turned  on  their  heels  and  went  forward. 
Nobody  appeared  to  know  more  about  the  matter, 
however ;  the  chief  remark  made  was  by  the  cook, 
who  suggested  that  poor  Tom's  ghost  had  brought 
him  up  in  his  dreams,  and  beckoned  him  over  the 
side.  I  noticed  that  the  Norwegian,  Andersen,  was 
more  stem  and  silent  than  ever  firom  that  day. 

"  Whenever  we  got  into  port,  I  left  the  hateftil 
brig,  and  joined  wi3i  an  English  barque  for  Liver- 
pool, where  I  felt  myself  another  man.  I  was 
treated  well,  and  began  in  reality  to  love  the  sea. 

"We  spoke  an  outward-bound  East  Indianmn 
oflT  Madeira,  the  Marlborough,  which  I  had  reason 
to  remember  after  I  got  home.  I  little  thought, 
when  I  saw  her  main-yard  backed,  and  the  vrater 
plashing  up  her  bright  copper  sheathing,  as  she 
rocked  up  and  down  along  with  our  barque,  that  the 
crowd  or  faces  gazing  over  her  bnlwarks  contained 
one  I  'd  have  rounded  the  world  then  to  see.  And 
when  her  stately  topsails  filled  agaui,  and  she  went 
oflf  with  the  wind  abeam  to  the  southeast,  I  was 
glad  I  was  turning  the  other  way.  It  was  three 
years  after  Miles  and  Ned  and  I  ran  oflf,  that  I  saw 
my  mother  and  my  little  sister  Bessie  again,  who 
was  grown  to  a  sweet  pretty  girl.  But  my  poor 
ftither  had  been  dead  a  year,  and  his  hst  word  al- 
most had  been,  that  he  wished  to  have  seen  his  son 
Thomas  once  more,  and  to  have  given  him  a  bless* 
ing.  I  stood  by  his  grave,  and  felt  that  grief  is  bit- 
terer when  the  love  you  bore  has  been  mixed  with 
harsher  feeUngs.  I  question  if  I  should  have  felt 
such  agony  of  heart  if  it  had  been  even  my  mother 
instead  of  him.  And  Ned — my  little  quiet  playfel- 
low and  bedfellow  from  childhood  up^— was  gone 
for  India,  where  he  was  to  stay  for  years.  He  had 
sailed  a  passenger  in  the  Marlborough  Indiaman ; 
my  only  brother,  whom  I  had  longM  so  often  to 
clasp  round  the  neck  again,  had  been  but  a  few 
fathoms  from  me  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
I  did  not  know  it  till  now !  I  made  my  first  voyage 
to  Madras  only  to  see  him ;  but  he  was  up  toe 
country,  and  the  ship  left  without  my  seeing  him. 
Ten  years  after  I  did  see  him,  in  his  own  house  in 
Madras ;  but  how  changed  he  was  fiYnn  the  boy 
that  had  parted  firom  me!  He  was  Iving  on  a 
sofii,  pale  and  weak  with  the  heat,  and  did  n't  know  ■ 
me  when  I  came  up  the  floor ;  though  I  knew  him, 
and  his  very  shape,  for  all  he  had  grown  to  a  man 
six  feet  tall.  It  was  the  last  time,  for  a  letter 
reached  home  before  me  that  he  was  dead." 

The  worthy  captain  stopped  here,  raised  his 
sleeve  to  his  eye,  and  appealed  to  reconnoitre  the 
rigging.  '*  She  lies  pretty  near  her  course,  I  think, 
MI,  Adams!"  said  he.  "  How 's  her  head,  steers- 
man V 

<^  Son'-west-by-south,  sir,"  answered  the  sailer. 

"  This  wind  freshens  her  way  a  little,  Mr.  Ad- 
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■ma.  I  lika  to  hear  the  Maria  aingfaig  at  hsr  bows 
again." 

■*  And  how  waa  it,  captain,"  I  asked,  « you 
came  to  follow  the  sea  an  a  profeaaion,  after  your 
first  hard  leaaonsl" 

*'  Why,  I  must  oonfeaa  I  did  like  to  deep  again 
all  night  with  no  watch  to  call  me.  or  '  reef  top- 
sails' to  startle  one  out  of  a  dream  or  home ;  it  was 
pleasant  enough  to  be  free  of  role,  and  call  my 
limbs  my  own ;  and  most  of  all  to  see  soft,  kind 
6ces,  and  near  their  Toioea  about  the  house.  My 
mother  and  little  Bessie  tried  hard  to  get  me  to 
fiirswear  the  sea  forever,  and  turn  my  hand  to 
something  on  shore ;  and  so  I  thought  for  a  while. 
But,  as  poor  Miles  said,  it 's  hard  for  one  to  get  rid 
of  the  sea's  hold  when  you  've  once  been  in  it.  1 
was  almost  spoiled  for  aught  else.  I  might  hare 
lived  independent,  no  doubt ;  but  with  my  father's 
losing  on  his  farm,  there  was  little  to  spare  from 
my  mother's  needs,  and  from  what  Bessie  ought  to 
have  for  a  portion,  if  I  could  have  oonaented  to  idle- 
ness. After  all,  there  is  somewhat  even  in  going 
up  to  your  watch  on  deck,  and  feeling  the  wind, 
and  seeing  the  sea,  and  striving  against  danger  with 
good  shipmates,  that  creepa  m  between  one  and 
quieter  thin^pB.  You  want  to  feel  in  motion,  and 
have  something  to  struggle  with,  or  to  see  new 
sights  and  strange  customs.  I  was  weary  of  wak- 
ing every  morning,  and  seeing  the  trees  and  fields 
so  steadfast  and  dull-like  before  the  window.  I 
don't  well  know  how,  but  the  ocean  has  not  only 
something  grander  in  itself,  but  it  makes  you  feel 
more  what  a  man  majr  be.  I  got  more  and  more 
restless  after  a  while,  in  spite  of  all  my  mother  and 
my  sweet  little  sister  could  do  to  wean  my  thoughts. 
They  saw  what  was  going  forward ;  and  one  night, 
while  we  were  sitting  together  by  the  fire,  my 
mother  burst  into  tears,  and  said  she  supposed  1 
must  go.  I  pleased  myself  and  them  with  the  ex- 
cuse of  going  to  Maiiras  and  seeing  Ned ;  and 
indeed  that  at  first  was  the  main  reason  I  had.  So  I 
shipped  once^ore ;  and  here  I  am.  From  that  time, 
slowly  enough,  no  doubt,  I  've  risen  through  inate  to 
master,,  and  at  last  to  make  something  ol  my  own. 
It  was  ionffer,  as  I  have  been  twice  shipwrecked, 
and  lost  all  I  had  gained ;  but  now  the  Maria  is 
two  thirds  mine,  and  I  have  some  little  matter  in 
store  besides  against  laying  up  in  harbor.  My 
mother,  though  she  is  an  old  woman,  is  still  alive ; 
and  Bessie  is  grown  a  matron  with  five  children — 
with  the  same  sweet,  cheerful  face,  notwithstand- 
ing, she  ever  had.  I  've  resolved,  however,  on  this 
being  my  last  voyage,  and  if  God  carry  me  back,  I 
think  to  end  my  days  at  their  hearth.  There 's  an- 
other Hide  Bessie,  my  sister's  fourth  child,  the  imr 
age  of  her  mother,  as  one  daisy  is  like  another, 
though  it  have  withered  long  before  ;  and  what  I 
have  made  by  many  a  rough  weather  on  the  salt 
sea,  shall  go  to  make  her  home  happy  when  ahe 
grows  to  need  it,  and  that  will  be  when  I  have  for- 
gotten the  way  it  was  gathered.  I  sometimes 
fancy  the  '  Mana'  knows  what  she  is  about,  when 
she  swells  out  with  all  her  canvass,  like  now,  to  the 
breeze,  or  works  so  gallantly  across  a  head-sea ; 
and  that  song  at  her  bows  sounds  more  pleasant  to 
my  ear  for  the  sake  of  those  she 's  serving  all  the 
while.  It  is  cheering  to  a  sailor  to  have  those  at 
home  he  strives  for." 

'*  How  is  it,  then,  captain,"  I  remarked,  "  that 
you  never  thought  of  this  in  a  more  tender  point  of 
view  1  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  to  have  a  wife 
of  your  own  to  make  the  Maria  strain  her  canvass 
fixrf    A  pretty  name  that  *  Maria'  in  a  ship,  for  in- 


stanoe,  bat  prettier  in  a  woman.  I  wonder  what 
fancy  stood  sponsor  for  that  title  with  those  who 
gave  it  her?" 

**  Why,"  said  the  captain,  smiling  a  Uttle  sadly 
as  I  thought,  '*  I  called  her  so  myself.  It  wa$  s 
fiincy  too,  as  you  say ;  but  it 's  the  sole  thing  I 
have  to  remind  me  of  one  I  liked  better  than  ever  I 
liked  a  woman.  One  does  n't  talk  of  these  matters 
off-hand,  thongh  it 's  long  since  I  lost  being  shame* 
faced  about  it ;  it  only  makes  one  think  how  things 
he  would  have  wiahed  to  be  seem  all  one  in  twenty 
years  or  so.  I  do  believe  if  it  had  been,  I  should 
really  have  left  the  sea  and  settled  down  on  land 
twenty  years  ago,  without  seeking  to  make  money. 
It  was  after  one  voyage  to  China,  I  stayed  a  month 
or  two  with  my  sister,  who  was  married  to  an  old 
schoolfellow  of'^my  own ;  my  mother,  too,  had  fixed 
there  for  good  and  all.  There  was  a  young  girl,  s 
friend  of  Bessie's,  living  with  them  on  a  visit. 
Her  name  was  Maria,  and  she  was  a  slender,  win* 
ning,  happy  creature,  open  as  the  day,  and  as 
pretty  as  Bessie  herself  when  she  was  seventeen. 
1  remember  how  she  stood  up,  so  quiet  and  smiling, 
when  I  was  first  made  known  to  her,  and  how  ofm 
I  watched  her  tripping  through  the  grass  bef<K8  the 
house  with  my  sister's  little  boy.  Bessie  wanted 
to  bring  about  the  matter  between  us ;  she  vptke 
about  her  ofVen  to  me,  and  I  think  she  did  as  mueh 
to  Maria  herMlf.  She  told  me  she  believed  filaria 
looked  on  roe  favorably,  though  she  would  not  tell 
her  so,  and  kept  very  close  a£)ut  it,  which  vras  one 
of  Bessie's  reasons  for  her  belief.  But  I  oonld  n'l 
make  up  my  mind  to  apeak.  I  was  a  sailor;  the 
young  lady  bad  some  money ;  and  I  had  very  little 
if  I  left  the  sea,  and  could  n't  bear  the  thought  of 
seeming  to  want  hers.  Whatever  things  1  had 
seen  in  the  lifo  a  sailor  leads,  a  pure  and  beauliliil 
woman's  presence  always  made  me  feel  myself  nn* 
worthy,  and  I  had  been  out  of  the  way  of  good 
society  for  years.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was 
sitting  in  the  summer-house,  when  I  had  gone  in* 
tending  to  speak  out.  But  I  only  kissed  her  hand, 
and  said  good-by,  and  left  her ;  ahe  looked  so  quiet 
and  calm,  and  not  expecting  anything  else.  I 
did  n't  know  what  I  felt  for  her  till  I  was  on  board 
ship,  and  the  laud  was  sinking  into  the  sky ;  and 
many  a  time  the  thought  of  her  gushed  into  my 
heart  after,  and  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  I  was 
ashamed  of,  especially  when  I  wondered  what  ahe 
would  have  said  to  a  word  from  me  more  than  oidi* 
nary.  She  was  married  in  two  years  to  a  lawyer, 
and  I  have  heard  of  her  often  from  Bessie,  whose 
only  reproach  she  ever  gave  me  was,  that  I  did  n't 
tell  Maria  Williams  my  own  mind.  I  caUed  my 
ship  by  her  name ;  and  I  have  thought,  when  I 
have  gone  out  on  the  fijring  jib-boom,  and  looked  at 
her  coming  on  before  a  breeze,  white  from  deck  to 
truck,  on  the  blue  sea,  that  her  shape  was  like  Ma- 
ria's ;  and  the  pleasant  murmur  at  her  bows  some* 
how  reminded  me  of  her  voice,  when  I  heard  it 
aside  reading  a  story  to  Bessie's  little  boy." 

The  good  man  sighed  as  he  smiled  at  his  own 
quaint  conceit,  and  looked  aloft,  without  speaking, 
at  the  full  canvass  of  his  ship,  through  whose 
openings,  and  all  around,  the  multitude  of  stare 
were  now  apparent  out  of  the  blue  depths  of  heap 
ven;  and  I  thought  how  beautifully  the  law  of 
earthly  separation— that  sea  in  time— consecrates 
like  wise  the  human  affections  by  studding  them,  as 
it  were,  in  the  sky  of  memory ;  till  sea  and  storm 
shall  have  exhaled  like  a  vapor,  and  Necessity  shall 
no  more  be  at  odds  with  Desire.  The  ship  to  me, 
also,  was  touched  with  the  image  of  that  long-pssl 
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Mam,  as  if  her  idea,  more  permanent  than  her 
temporal  beauty,  now  doubtless  faded,  were  hover- 
inf  on  the  sky  beyond,  and  transforming  the  vessel, 
with  its  outspread  wings,  in  the  azure  amplitude  of 
night,  to  an  ocean  figure  of  calm,  human  grace.  In 
the  ocean  we  can  deal  with  things  earthly— distant 
as  we  will. 

Scarcely  had  the  captain  ceased  when  it  struck 
eight  bells,  and  thus  ended  our  second  dog-watch, 
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with  its  accidental  little  history  of  sea-life,  called  in 
by  the  peculiar  feeling  of  that  ''soft  hour  whicn 
wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart.*'  Three 
hours  after,  I  woke  in  my  berth  with  the  sound  of 
the  watch  abore  ''singing  out"  as  they  trimmed 
sails  again,  and  the  noise  of  feet  and  ropes  thrown 
down  on  deck.  And  then  I  went  to  sleep  again, 
and  dreamt  of  my  own  home,  and  its  own  remem- 
brances and  loves. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
<  Office  of  the  Living  Age, 
(     165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
So  &r  we  find  much  good  to  result  from  taking  the 
btt8iB688  department  of  the  Living  Age  into  our  own  hands. 
The  orders  from  booksellers  and  newsmen  are  increased ; 
and  many  of  them  write,  that  with  early  and  punctual 
pttblicalion,  they  shall  continue  to  increase  their  sales  very 
largely.    No  pains  will  be  spared  by  this  office  to  comply 
:  wjth  every  reasonable  demand.    We  have  also  been  much 
gratified  by  opening  a  direct  corraspondence  with  many 
of  the  subscribers,  and  are  cheered  (as  of  old)  by  their 
kindness  and  good  wishes. 

Many  complaints  come  to  us  of  irregularity  and  lateness 
of  delivery  of  ,(he  numbera  even  of  this  year.  This 
arises  from  the  orders  not  hamng'  come  dSreeOy  to  us. 
We  cannot  always  ascertain  from  what  bookselling  house 
a  country  subscriber  has  ordered  his  copy.  Bat,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  all  these  irregularities,  we  have  proposed  to 
purchase  the  subscription  lists  of  the  houses  we  refer  to, 
.  ao  that  all  ports  of  the  machinery  may  act  under  our  own 


Same  of  the  country  subscriben  complain  that  copies 

am  sent  with  the  covers  on  them,  so  as  to  subject  them  to 

pamphlet  postage,  instead  of  newspaper  postage.    It  is 

cnfy  fifom  Una  qffiee  that  they  are  properly  mailed  in  this 

'  respect. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published :— History 
'  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands ;  Trial  and  Execution 
'  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  ;  and  the  Siege  of  Antwerp. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Frederick  Schiller,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.  A.  [No.  21  of  Harpers'  New 
Miscellany,  to  which  it  is  an  excellent  addition.]  The 
Pleasures  of  Taste,  and  other  Stories ;  selected  from  the 
writings  of  Miss  Jane  Taylor ;  with  a  Sketch  of  her 
life,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  [Mrs.  Hale  and  Miss  Taybr 
are  both  good  names.  There  is  a  profile  likeness  of  Miss 
Taylor.] 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  issued,  Songs  and 
BaUads,  by  Samuel  Lover.  Including  those  sung  in  his 
"  Irish  Evenings,"  and  hitherto  unpublished.  This  work 
will  have  a  very  extensive  sale.  We  shall  grace  some  of 
our  future  pages  by  extracts  from  it.  ' 

Mr.  George  W.  Light,  of  Boston,  has  begmi  to  edit 
and  publish  the  "Young  American's  Magazine;"  a 
handsome  duodecimo  pamphlet  of  about  seventy  pages. 
It  is  composed  of  papers  original  and  selected.  Among 
the  latter  are  pieces  by  Longfellow,  Dewey,  Hillard,  and 
Sumner.  "  The  leading  purpose  of  this  magazine  is  to 
awaken  a  more  general  interest  in  self-improvement." 
It  is  published  once  in  two  months. 


Jack  IHtchett,  the  Clerk :  an  Old  Man's  lUe-has  been 
read  for  us  by  a  friend,  who  likes  it  very  well.  We  have 
delayed  noticing  it  till  we  could  have  that  pleasure  our- 
selves, but  are  ashamed  to  postpone  it  longer.  It  is  pub- 
lished, in  very  good  style,  by  H.  Colbum,  Baltimore. 

"Sermons;  by  George  W.  Bethune,  minister  of  the 
Third  Refimned  Dutch  Church,  Philadelphia.'*  Phik- 
delphia:  Mentz  &  Rovoodt. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  volume,  we  copied,  from 
one  or  two  papen,  the  high  commendations  of  the  edi- 
tors }  not  doubting,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  authoi^ 
former  works,  that  they  were  well  deserved.  When  the 
beautifully  printed  book  came  into  our  own  hands,  we 
delayed  to  acknowledge  it,  until  we  should  have  beooma 
well  acquainted  with  it.  This  has  now  been  done,  Sm 
we  have  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  almost  all  of 
it  aloud  to  our  own  family. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  expresses  some  fear,  "aa 
they  were  written  lor  oral  delivery,  with  the  aid  of  living 
gesture  and  emphasis,"  "  lest  his  meaning  might  some- 
times be  more  obscure  than  if  he  had  chosen  a  mole 
didactic  style."  We  do  not  perceive  any  obscurity. 
While  we  read,  we  can  imagine  the  earnest  and  effective 
delivery,  because  we  have  not  seldom  heard  other  ser- 
mons of  this  preacher.  It  is  a  loss  to  one  of  Dr.  Bethune's 
sermons,  not  to  be  heard  from  his  own  lipe.  Yet  the 
beauty,  the  tenderness,  the  force,  are  transferred  to  the 
printed  page,  and  will  live  long  aAer  the  preacher's  voice 
shall  be  silent. 

We  feel  more  at  liberty  to  recommend  this  volume 
to  the  readere  of  the  Living  Age,  because  the  writer  is 
not  of  our  church,  so  far  as  difierenoe  dl  denominations 
is  concerned.  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  we  do 
not  both  belong  to  the  same  great  fold,  to  the  same  Shep- 
herd. Here  is  no  oontroveny— but  "  preaching  the  trutb 
in  love." 

The  pubtishere  have  done  their  pert  well.  The  paper 
is  beautiful ;  and  the  t3rpe  is  so  large  and  so  well  printed, 
(by  that  excellent  printer,  Mr.  JohnC.  Clark,)  that  it  is  ^ 
pleasure  to  people  who  begin  to  grow  old,  to  read  it  even 
at  night. 

We  can  only  copy  the  titles  of  the  fourteen  sermons, 
which  (taking  the  advice  we  give)  we  shall  forthwith 
begin  to  read  again, 

A  Divine  Nature ;  Good  News  for  the  Poor }  The 
Healing  Touch  of  Christ's  Garment ;  The  Spirit  of  the 
World  and  the  Spirit  of  Christianity ;  The  Good  Shep- 
herd, or  the  Psalm  of  Faith ;  Faith,  our  best  Reason ; 
How  to  use  the  WorM,  as  not  abusing  it ;  Faitb  in  the 
Son  of  God,  Victorious  ;  The  way  to  win  Good  Wages ; 
Love  of  Human  Praise  fetal  to  Faith  ;  The  Dignity  of 
Serving ;  Victory  through  Christ,  over  Death  and  the 
Grave ;  Eternal  Day ;  Longing  for  Rest. 


The  Li  VINO  Agb  is  published  every  Saturday ,  by  E. 
LiTTBLL  &  Co.,  at  No.  166  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  I2h  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

CoMPLBTS  SETS  to  the  cud  of  1846,  msking  eleven 
laige  volumesi  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  doth,  for 


twenty  doUare,  or  twodollan  each  for  separate  volumes. 
Any  numben  may  be  had  at  12i  cents. 

AoBNOiss. — The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
arrangements  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increes* 
ing  the  circulation  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  payment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
Incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  collection  of  debta* 
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nmm  Um  SpacMiar  of  19ik  Dw. 
rOLAND  AND  THB  TBBATT  OP  VIENNA. 

SoKB  doubt  has  bean  thrown  npon  the  original 
nport  as  to  the  drift  of  M.  Guiaot's  protest  againat 
the  annexation  of  Craoow.  Guiiot  was  described 
«s  having  said  that  that  violation  of  the  treaty  ie> 
leased  France  from  her  obligations  under  it ;  a  well- 
infonned  Paris  paper,  the  PofirfemlU^  now  says 
that  he  has  protested  against  the  breach  of  the 
treaty,  but  has  expressly  declared  that  Fnnoe  will 
ofaserre  her  engagements.  It  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  French  government,  which  had  so 
much  to  resent,  so  Uttle  to  lose  in  the  treaty, 
and  so  much  to  gain,  at  least  in  the  way  of  influ- 
ence, by  opening  the  way  to  a  new  order  of  things 
throughout  Europe,  can  have  fidtered  in  handling 
the  i>en  and  have  assumed  so  very  weak  a  position. 
It  is  indeed  conjectured,  as  a  mode  of  reooncnling  the 
two  reports,  that  M.  Guiiot  planned  the  bolder,  and 
King  Louis  Philippe  eomp^ed  the  more  timid 
oouise.  If  so,  the  aged  king  really  is  beginning  to 
Ibrget  the  strong  ground  he  stands  upon.  But  La 
Pfiue  confirms  our  doubts,  and  with  some  quahfi- 
eation  reiterates  the  original  statement. 
'  Whatever  the  French  ministry  have  done,  we 
fegret  to  see  that  a  chief  ministerial  organ  in  the 
E^lish  press  is  abetted  in  its  hostfle  tone  towards 
our  neighbor.  The  course  pursued  by  France  may 
be  inconsistent  and  impolitic,  but  how  far  more  im- 
politic is  it  to  foment  ill  feelinff  by  taunts !  What 
nave  we  to  do  with  thai  sort  offoreign  intervention  1 
what  purpose  does  it  answer  for  us,  of  interest  or 
of  honor  s  Of  all  times  indeed,  this  is  the  most 
inopportune  for  multiplying  and  fostering  squabbles 
with  foreign  countries.  A  revival  of  1^  in  1847, 
when  Ireland  should  engross  the  whole  attention  of 
ministers  and  of  Parhairont,  would  be  calamitous. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  the  defmitive  arran^ 
moot  respoctinff  the  incorporation  of  Craoow  with 
Austria.  We  Vientioned  last  week,  that  the  new 
authorities  at  Craoow  had  treated  that  city  as  included 
in  the  Austrian  customs  line,  and  that  the  unforeseen 
inconveniences  thus  produced  had  made  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  arrangement  with  respect  to  commerce. 
Our  correspondent  at  Frankfort  explains  how  it  has 
been  finally  settled.  He  applauds  the  plan  for  its 
commercial  advantages,  and  he  is  amply  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment.  On  its  political  consequences  he 
touches  but  stightly ;  they  are  vast  and  as  yet  ob- 
scure. He  does  not  ftil  to  note,  however,  that  even 
the  beneficial  arrangements  involve  breaches  of 
treaty ;  such  a  fiust  shows  how  culpable  is  the  con- 
duct of  any  British  minister  who,  dmwing  back  in 
spleen,  neglects  to  take  his  place  in  the  international 
oouncil  on  these  sweeping  alterationa,  in  order  to 
extract  from  them  the  maximum  of  public  good. 

We  subjoin  our  correspondent'^  letter — 

«*  Frankfort,  6di  December,  1846. 
^'The  plan  to  be  followed  by  the  partitioning 
powers  respecting  Poland  has  transpired.  Were  it 
not  that  the  arbitrary  step  of  annihilating  the  Polish 
nationality,  deprives  the  acts  of  those  implicated  in 
the  proceeding  of  all  guarantee  for  their  durability, 
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we  should  congratulate  the  East  of  Europe  on  the 
change  which  now  may  be  looked  fbrwaid  to« 
Cracow,  which  remains  a  free  trading  city  for  the 
first  six  months  from  the  date  of  occupation,  is  tp 
be  constituted  eventually  a  trading  d^p6t ;  in  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Prussia,  magaxines  for  the  ware- 
housing of  goods  manuftctured  in  the  Zollverein 
states,  and  imported  in  bond,  are  to  be  established. 
Austria,  it  must  be  presumed,  will  ^rant  no  difi^ 
ential  favors  on  this  occasion  that  ^nll  infringe  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Milan.  Cracow  is  an 
important  place  of  trade,  from  the  practice  and 
respectability  of  the  mercantile  houses  established 
there.  It  is  very  well  situated  to  form  an  emporium 
for  dealings  in  Polish  and  Hungarian  wool.  Nor 
is  it  matter  of  impossibility  to  pay  for  that  article  in 
English  manufactured  goods  by  the  same  channeL 
**  The  second  diange  that  is  to  follow  in  the  new 

gan  of  organiiation  is  the  abolition  of  the  customs 
ontior  that  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  Poland 
and  Russia.  Of  late  years  the  Russian  government 
has  put  prohibitory  duties  on  the  cloths  and  linens 
manufactured  in  Poland.  The  consequence  was,  a 
great  falling  oflT  in  the  trade  carried  on  with  China 
3irough  Kiachta.  The  Chinese  are  luxurious  con- 
sumers, and  the  Russian  products  did  not  supersede 
the  Polish,  when  these  were  excluded.  Of  late, 
indeed,  the  Russian  reports  have  represented  the 
trade  at  Kiachta  as  very  flourishing ;  ont  they  roust 
be  credited  virith  caution.  The  fact  of  the  great 
decline  in  1837  to  1840  waa  acknowledged  in  the 
ofiicial  publications.  The  union  of  two  large  euK 
pires  like  those  of  Poland  and  Russia  in  one  commeiw 
cial  system,  ought  to  be  productive  of  results  very 
beneficial  to  both.  The  want  of  roads  will  indeed 
long  prove  an  impediment,  were  other  obstacles  re- 
moved. Russians,  as  well  as  Poles  and  Lithu»> 
nians,  are  likely  to  find,  that  although  ill-judged, 
restrictions  on  trade  can  keep  a  land  in  a  state  of 
swamp  and  thicket  for  ages,  yet  the  sudden  remo> 
val  of  these  desolating  ordinances  will  not  alone 
suffice  rapidly  to  repair  the  mischief.  Still,  the 
commencement  of  the  new  system  is,  as  we  have 
said,  matter  of  congratulation.  The  condition  on 
which  the  admission  of  Polish  manufacturers  to  a 
share  in  the  spoils  of  the  Russian  protecting  duties 
ia  granted,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  equivalent  de- 
manded by  Russia  for  selling  Cracow  to  her  rival. 
Poland  is,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  be 
incorporated  politically  into  the  Russian  empire. 
As  no  alternative  of  this  kind  is  stipulated  in  the- 
treaty,  by  which  the  independence  of  Cracow  is 
recogni2ed,  this  incorporation  is  a  new  invasion  and 
partition  of  a  neutral  territory. 

"If  we  are  to  believe  accounts  received  from 
Vienna,  the  removal  of  the  customs'  lino  that  now 
les  Hungary  and  Transylvania  from  the  rest 


the  Austrian  empire,  may  also  shortly  be  looked 
forward  to.  Heavy  export-duties  on  Hungarian* 
produce  imported  into  Austria,  and  moderate  im* 
port-duties  levied  at  the  frontier  of  Hungary  on 
Austrian  manufactured  goods,  form  the  plan  of  tho 
Austrian  minister  to  tax  the  Hungarians  without 
asking  leave  of  the  Diet  at  Presborg.  The  success 
of  this  notable  scheme  is  best  illustrated  by  the  maf* 
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ket  prices  at  Yieima,  where  grain  exactly  sells  for 
its  price  in  Hungaij  plus  the  duty  imposed  on  its 
ezpovtation.  The  Hungarian  peasant,  with  equal 
stoicism  to  that  of  the  hungry  Austriah,  walks  about 
in  his  undressed  sheepskin,  despbing  the  superfine 
cloths  of  Moiatia.  ana  Bdiemia.  fn  Austria,  th» 
Danube  with  its  iribntary  streams  foims  excellent 
roads  for  traffic  with  Hungary;  and  those  will 
shortly  be  extended  by  lines  of  raiilways.  A  rapid 
increase  of  prosperity  mav  therefore  be  expected  as 
soon  as  the  measure  is  aoopted.  It  will  not  be  the 
less  beneficial  that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
Hungarian  nationality,  which  it  must  on  the  con- 
trary tend  to  confirm  and  invigorate.'' — Spectator ^ 
12  December. 


We  have  said  that  the  tliree  northern  powers 
have  not  yet  finally  disposed  of  Cracow ;  for  the 
ulterior  consequences  of  the  annexation  are  only  b^ 
ginning.  There  is  every  si^n  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment merely  bides  its  time  to  improve  the  un- 
known opportunities  made  for  it.  Whatever  the 
exact  tenor  of  M.  Guiiot's  protest — still  actively 
disputed— the  discretion  of  French  statesmen  is  evi- 
dently constrained ;  the  general  impulse  is  to  action. 
In  Germany,  the  smaller  states  are  much  dissatis- 
fied with  tlte  arrogant  nonchalance  which  the  great 
powers  have  shown  in  making  arrangements  that 
•override  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  the  great  powers,  of 
•course,  rely  on  their  own  brute  strength  ;  the 
:smaller  powers,  possessing  only  an  aggregate  and 
more  precarious  force,  rely  on  public  law  and  faith, 
and  naturally  view  with  dismay  and  diseust  the 
ffreat  hornets'  breach  in  the  web  of  the  Taw  that 
holds  all  together.  The  King  of  Saxony  is  said 
jiot  to  be  silent  upon  the  offence.  Italy  has  signal- 
>iated  the  event  by  a  curious  outburst — a  line  of  bon- 
ffires  in  the  Apennines,  to  commemorate,  it  is  under- 
astood,  the  breach  of  a  treaty  on  which  mainly  rests 
the  heterogeneous  empire  of  Austria.  These  inci- 
dents confirm  our  belief  that  the  annexation  of  Cra- 
cow is  not  to  be  accounted  a  **  fait  accompli.'' — 
Spect,,  36  Dec. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  was  held  at  the  National  Hall 
in  Holbom,  to  consider  the  extinction  of  Poland. 
Dr.  Bowring  presided ;  he  and  Mr.  William  How- 
;  itt  being  the  chief  speakers.  Resolutions  were 
affirmed,  expressing  satisfaction  that  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  was  annulled,  as  that  fact  deprives  the  mree 
.powers  of  an  appeal  to  treaty  in  support  of  their 
•tyrannies  ;  declaring  the  right  of  every  country  to 
choose  its  own  government,  and  suggesting  that  an 
association  be  formed  to  promote  nationsS  liberty 
and  advancement  by  establishing  a  good  intelligence 
.(Bmong  tlie  people  of  all  countries. 

The  Vocation  and  the  Hour  roa  Poland.— 
In  spite  of  many  things  untoward  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  there  are  grounds  for  hope— as  the  stars 
shine  brighter  in  the  darkest  nights. 

France  has  declared  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
infringed  bv  the  northern  powers,  is  annulled.  It 
is  contended  in  this  country  that  France  is  wrong, 
for  there  are  other  powers  to  the  treaty  besides 
France  and  the  northem^powers.  That  might  have 
'  been  a  conclusive  answer  had  the  *'  other  powers" 
united  with  France  to  resist  the  infraction.  But 
the  British  government  has  fixed  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  England  can  go  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  treaty :  u  England  only  ^protests  a^inst  its 
violation  by  one  party,  she  cannot  in  justice  use  a 
,moTe  stringent  mode  of  enforcement  against  another 


— if  she  neglects  to  enforce  the  treaty  against  the 
Three  Powers  now,  she  cannot  in  common  decency 
claim  to  enforce  it  hereafter  against  France.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna,  therefore,  is  virtnallv  annulled. 
The  great  statute  in  the  public  law  or  Europe  is 
voi4>  and  we  do  not  4ee  hoiir  Ebgland  can  uphold 
the  opposite  doctrine.  But  free  opinion  has  grown 
stronicer  than  absolute  authority,  and  therefore  the 
looseniiif  of  d^  bonds  ia  a  source  of  lu»pe  rather 
than  of  fear. 

Not  that  the  oeoasion  of  improving  the  new 
opportunity  is  as  yet  apparent.  But  it  may  btf 
brought  aMHit  in  many  ways.  King  Louis  Philippe 
is  said  to  have  prepoeod  a  eonfereMe  to  repair  the 
defects  induced  in  the  poUic  law  of  Eorope.  If 
his  wish  be  granted,  care  will  of  course  be  taken 
that  the  new  settlement  of  Europe  shall  be  still 
more  favorable  lo  the  growth  and  extension  of  ftee 
institutions  than  the  old  treaty  was.  If  be  be 
refused,  why  then  the  elements  of  change  will  be 
still  more  left  at  Uberty. 

Nor  do  we  presume  the  Poles  to  have  yet  learned 
their  true  position.  Hitherto  their  agitations  and 
turbulences  have  been  of  a  kind  to  command  bat 
imperfect  sympathies  in  Western  Europe,  and  pos- 
sibly even  to  indicate  that  there  wants  some  great 
man  to  know  the  times  and  shape  the  conduct  of 
his  countrymen  for  praetica]  and  attainable  ends. 
The  Poles,  as  a  body,  have  labored  simply  for  the 
restoration  of  ancient  Poland.  Now  Poland,  with 
its  feudal  constitotion  of  society,  would  be  a  scheme 
of  politics  which  wouM  command  no  respect  is 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  many  exiles  have 
fiillen  into  the  **  democratic"  circles  of  London 
and  Paris ;  they  are  misled  by  their  immediate 
friends  as  to  the  feehngs  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  reside ;  and  they  contemplate  schemes  which 
no  !kuropean  state — not  even  the  "  republics"  of 
Switzerland  or  San  Marino— KX>uld  sanction. 

It  does  not  follow  that  Poland's  occupation  ie 
gone,  or  that  she  might  not  be  restored  to  the  map. 
All  will  depend  upon  her  leaders'  discovering  what 
is  their  trae  vocation^*what  the  time  for  them  to 
move.  For  ages,  Poland,  with  her  highly  military 
genius,  bravely  played  the  part  of  an  advanced 
guard  for  Europe  against  the  Goths  of  modem 
times :  a  similar  office  awaits  her,  if  she  could 
regain  her  capacity  for  perfonning  it.  Poland,  the 
**  natural"  antagonist  of  the  great  absolute  powem 
of  the  north,  coold  only  retrieve  her  nationality 
with  the  aid  of  constitutional  Europe :  she  must 
especially  go  along  with  her  geographical  neighbors 
in  political  advancement — must,  to  obtain  that  con- 
cnrrenoe,  satisfy  the  iudginent  of  those  who  love 
freedom  in  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  When 
those  countries  are  ripe  for  some  great  movement 
in  the  direction  of  self-emancipation,  then  will  be 
the  time  for  Poland  to  take  the  initiative. 

How  is  she  to  do  so  ?  Not,  assuredly,  by  beg- 
ging for  help  from  other  countries  as  a  charity. 
The  ^*poar  Poles"  who  subsist  on  the  leavings  of 
Guildhall,  or  hsng  in  expectation  of  a  paragraph  in 
the  address  of  the  French  Chambers,  will  never  be 
the  men  to  set  their  country  op  again.  Nations 
that  would  stand,  must  do  so  of  themselves.  Poland 
has  been  a  great  nation ;  slie  is  now  split  into  many 
parts.  Her  vindicators  say  that  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality is  unextinguished — undiminished.  It  may  be 
so  ;  but  in  that  case  the  fact  is  susceptible  of  beinff' 
demonstrated.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  unascertainea 
but  not  uiiascertainable,  whether  the  several  parts 
of  tlie  Polish  race  are  capable  of  reunion  and  of 
united  action.    Still,  if  they  do  retain  that  capacity*, 
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tiie  (act  is  only  to  be  asoertained  by  dint  of  the 
utmoal  diligeaoe,  patience,  and  discretion.  If  ever 
Poland  is  to  arise  again  among  the  nations,  her 
rifling  must  be  spontaneous  and  simultaneous ;  her 
disjected  members  gathering  themselves  together 
and  reuniting  in  one  state.  Such  a  result  must  be 
a  work  of  deliberate  preparation — it  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  Guildhall  festivities,  or  democratic 
addresses,  by  talking  about  Polish  nationality,  nor 
even  by  partial  turbulences  in  Posen  or  Cracow. 
Cou|d  she  rearise,  she  might  again  fill  her  old  post 
of  honor,  fighting  at  the  outpost  in  defence  of  Eu- 
rope, of  civilization  and  freedom.  But  to  that  end, 
we  say,  she  must  act  in  harmony  with  European 
opinion — must  strike  when  the  more  advanced  prov- 
inces of  Austria  and  Germany  are  prepared  to  back 
the  blow,  and  must  be  prepared  at  once  to  reas- 
sgume  that  national  unity  and  ancient  military  vigor 
which  are  her  undying  boast.— S/iec^o^or,  12  Dec, 


INTERNATIONAL   IMPORTANCE    OF   SMALL 
STATES   IN   EC7R0PB. 

An  uninitiated  reader  in  the  next  centurv,  when 
he  maets  the  relation  of  the  events  of  the  last  four 
months,  will  think  the  pages  of  his  book  misplaced. 
The  contrast  from  the  epochs  of  the  two  French 
revolutions,  which,  let  us  say  what  we  will,  have 
given  their  stamp  to  this  age,  with  the  family  in- 
trigues of  the  year  1816,  will  appear  too  absurd  to 
be  credible.  The  lesson  taught  m  1830  to  a  set  of 
men  of  whom  it  was  said  that  in  their  years  of  ban- 
bhment  they  had  learnt  nothing  and  had  forgotten 
nothing,  seems  to  have  lost  its  effect  on  the  diplo- 
matic world  already.  But  that  anybody  out  of  the 
diplomatic  circles  should  fur  a  moment  believe  that 
Europe  had  retrograded  a  century,  would  indeed  be 
matter  of  astonishment.  Europe  has  not  retro- 
graded ;  and  in  Germany  at  least,  nobody  attached 
th'i  slightest  importance  to  the  Spanish  marriage, 
until  it  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  not  defending  the 
a^T^ression  of  the  dcjspotic  powers  on  the  rights  of 
tlie  people  of  Cracow.  The  guarantee  of  those 
ritjhts  is  here  not  sought  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
Th3  rights  of  Cracow  depended,  like  those  of 
Frankfort,  Brem?n,  and  Hamburg — ^like  those  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia — like  those  of  Switzerland, 
of  Hi)lland,  of  Belgium,  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark 
— upon  the  common  feelings  of  justice  which  ought 
to  belong  to  a  civilized  age,  supported  by  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  great  powers.  In  1813  and  1815, 
when  the  chaos  afler  the  war  had  to  be  shaped  into 
form,  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  clever  or  cun- 
ning enough  to  volunteer  as  representatives  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Constitutions  were  not. promised  as 
matters  of  favor,  but  as  an  organization  that  could 
not  safely  be  withheld.  The  existence  of  smaller 
states  was  allowed  between  the  five  great  powers, 
being  recognized  as  both  practicable  and  useful.  It 
was  a  cognate  feeling  that  dictated  the  recognition 
of  thir^.y-ninc  sovereign  states  in  Germany.  The 
people  felt  that  the  small  states  would  prove  their 
refuge  against  the  tyranny  of  the  larger  ones. 
Were  there  not  at  this  moment  so  great  a  division 
of  private  interests  among  the  German  rulers  as 
happily  exists,  the  intellectual  importance  of  our 
Teutonic  neighbors  (to  say  nothinsr  of  their  pro- 
gress) would,  under  the  regime  of  Berlin,  be  nigh 
to  extinction.  Now  it  is  not  probable  that  the  im- 
portance of  small  free  states  to  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope \B  undervalued  by  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
great  powers.    It  is,  however,  a  singular  blunder 


to  suppose  that  the  people  themselves  will  connirQ 
at  their  destruction.  At  this  moment  the  question 
is  agitated  with  peculiar  interest,  since  indirect 
PTOC&  are  given  tliat  the  court  of  Berlin  is  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  succession  to  the  crown  oC 
Denmark  on  the  ground  of  antiquated  cbims.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna  requires  only  to  be  read  to  see 
that  it  was  an  act  of  settlement  which  was  intended 
to  remove  cause  of  dispute  for  tlie  future.  The 
people  of  Europe  had  established  principles,  under 
the  iron  rule  even  of  a  Napoleon,  whicli  alone  in* 
sured  a  continuance  of  peace.  As  long  as  these 
principles  were  adhered  to,  peace  was  insured « 
The  recent  departures  from  them  threaten  us  with 
war.  We  do  not  need  to  add  that  these  principles 
related  to  gnaranteesthat  were  considered  effective 
in  public  opinion — that  tlie  old  guarantees  of  dy- 
nastic and  diplomatic  origin  were  considered  inem* 
cient. 

The  new  claims  of  Prussia,  put  forward  in  the 
unassuming  shape  of  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Hel* 
wig,  open  up  the  whole  question  of  the  guStranteee 
upon  which  the  existence  of  the  smaller,  or,  as  the 
old  diplomatic  phrase  went,  of  the  neutral  states, 
depends.  Wae  Denmark  constituted  by  the  Vienna 
congress  as  a  state  intended  to  command  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sound  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  useful 
to  Europe  and  consequently  to  the  civilized  world, 
or  not  ? .  The  personal  qualifications  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  that  rendered  the  settlement  of  this 
question  a  difficult  one,  are  known  to  all  who  read. 
He  refused  Norway  in  the  pettish  manner  of  a  child 
who  does  not  understand  why  he  is  allowed  a  mo- 
mentary accidental  importance.  But  that  the  Sonnd 
can  neither  be  given  to  Prussia  nor  to  Russia,  is  A 
point  on  which  men  will  not  differ. 

The  appeal  to  the  antiquated  treaty  of  Utrecht  by 
the  English  minister  is  so  inappropriate,  (or,  muiatis 
mutandis,  so  apropos,)  that  the  people  of  Europe 
are  taken  aback  by  it ;  and  the  innuendoes  of  conti* 
nental  papers  are  not  delicate  on  the  subject.  It 
forms  for  the  moment  the  basis  of  European  politics 
— setting  aside  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  The  meeting  of  the  English  Parliament 
is  looked  forward  to  with  intense  impatience  by 
millions,  who  want  to  know  whether  the  sovereigns 
have  resigned  the  task  they  volunteered  in  1813,  of 
not. 

Spain  has,  by  internal  bad  government,  descended 
to  the  position  of  a  neutral  power.  J'rance,  by  her 
conduct  towards  Spain,  has  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  those  neutral  powers  who  would  otherwisA  have 
gladly  accepted  her  heading.  Will  the  English 
government  allow  this  opportunity  to  be  thrown 
away  of  securing  the  attachment  of  the  neutral 
states?  If  the  people  are  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, depend  upon  it,  tliey  will  do  so.  We  should 
not  then  like  to  be  stockholders. — Spectator, 

From  ihc  Spectator  of  12  December. 

IRELAND    AT    TUB    LATEST    DATES. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prospect  for  Tre^ 
land  has  of  late  grown  more  and  more  appalling. 
There  is  no  principle  of  healthy  action  in  that 
country :  what  is  meant  for  food  turns  to  poison, 
and  the  disease  is  so  desperate  that  the  very  reme^ 
dies  have  aggravated  it.  If  at  one  time  a  better 
spirit  showed  itself  here  and  there,  the  spirit  of 
demoralization  has  come  out  in  tenfold  force. 
Every  faint  glimpse  of  hope  disappears  ;  darkness 
overspreads  the  prospect;  and  the  sole  reliance 
that  remains  is  in  extraneous  e\iccor — in  the  benev- 
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'fsrei  to  face  even  famine  witii  fortitude ;  aome- 
-  thing  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  imprewi- 
ble  Celtic  race  is  not  the  predominant  race  in  Scot- 
land ;  something  possibly  to  the  actual  intermixture 
of  northern  blood ;  something  to  the  sterner  charac- 
ter of  the  religious  training  and  institutions.  From 
whatsoever  cause,  the  behavior  of  the  Scottish  suf- 
ferers is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  Irish ; 
they  do  not  abandon  what  work  they  might  have, 
nor  mingle  cries  of  helplessnen  and  threats,  nor 
buy  arras,  nor  shoot  those  who  bring  them  suc- 
cor. There  is  much  that  commands  deep  respect 
in  their  tranquil  endurance;  and  it  ought  not  to 
meet  with  greater  neglect  than  the  noisier  agonies 
of  their  western  brethren. 


THE  IRISH  aBDBBCFnoil  SOHBMS. 


Tbk  demand  for  fire-arms  can  scaroely  be  said  to 
diminish  with  the  increasing  destitution.  Accord- 
ioff  to  the  statement  in  the  Fermaragh  Reporter*^ 
''  The  sale  of  guns  is  goinff  on  in  Enniskillen  as 
xapidly  as  in  Ijpperary.  Men  who,  it  would  be 
supposed,  required  every  shilling  they  oouM  muster 
for  meal  to  exist  on,  are  buying  guns."  The 
Drogheda  ConsermUive  says — **  At  our  fair  on  Fri- 
day, two  cart-loads  of  fire-arms  were  sold  by  ano- 
tton;  and  a  spirited  competition  took  phioe  for 
|[uns,  pistols,  bulletrmottlds,  &c., for  midnight  prac- 
tice 1  ••  •  Every  town  in  Ireland  has  it  d^ 
pots  of  arms,  accessible  to  the  hatere  of  Saxon  leg- 
islation, where  fire-arms,  bullet-moulds,  powder, 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
There  are  only  four  of  them  in  this  town,  all  of 
whom  are  driving  a  profitable  trade. — Spect. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE  IRISH   REDEMPTION   SCHEME. 

Something  is  in  preparation  for  Ireland.  Its 
scope  has  been  indicated ;  but  whether  it  will  fulfil 
the  promise  or  fall  short,  dwindling  into  so  many 
separate  measures,  no  longer  parts  of  a  consistent 
scheme— hke  ponds  left  where  a  lake  has  been — 
-—no  one  seems  able  to  say.  Perhaps  the  scheme 
is  not  only  unknown  abroad  but  undetermined  by  its 
authors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  gathered 
courage  for  the  bolder  course ;  which  would  be  the 
more  advantageous  in  every  way — ^for  the  minister, 
for  Ireland,  for  England. 

Such  a  comprehensive  plan  as  that  which  has 
been  attributed  to  ministers,  or  as  that  which  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  an  act  of  dictatorehip.  It 
would  not  on  that  account  be  the  worse  for  the 
minister  promulgating  it.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
only  objection  to  a  measure  of  that  order  would  be, 
the  doubt  whether  there  is  among  our  statesmen  a 
man  of  sufficient  originality  and  energy  to  undertake 
it.  If  there  were,  it  would  be  as  emphatic  an  occa- 
sion as  he  could  well  find  in  the  present  day  for  dis- 
playing his  faculties.  Anything  short  of  an  act  of 
dictatorship  would  not  suffice ;  intelligent  views  or 
good  intentit)n3  are  to  be  found  already — they  are 
not  the  thing  wanting,  but  it  is  courage  and  power 
for  sufficient  action. 

Given  the  statesman,  a  large  and  wise  act  of  dic- 
tatorship would  be  as  easy  as  a  smaller  and  more 
timid  measure  or  set  of  measures.  Any  scheme 
would  meet  with  opposition;  btit  the  greater 
scheme  would  meet  with  no  more  eflSective  resist- 
unte  than  the  smaller  would.  On  the  contrary,  any 
manifestation  of  real  power,  merely  as  such,  would 
conciliate  much  support  and  would  bear  down 
mueh  oppontioa.    It  would  stimulate  the  hopes  of 


diat  too  large  dass  m  Ireland  who  are  disposed  to 
rely  for  aaeistaBee  on  government,  because  tlie 
more  potent,  the  government  the  fuller  of  promise 
the  aid.  Ireland  is  so  unsettled — ^all  her  parties 
confounded,  her  agricultural  system  disorgamsed-^ 
that  no  body  of  men  retains  enough  solidity  to 
withstand  any  real  power  whidi  possesses  within 
itself  a  definite  purpose  and  the  means  of  action. 
The  simple  promulgation  of  a  scheme  amounting  to 
an  act  of  dictatorriiip,  if  it  involved  a  programme 
of  measures  likely  to  be  beneficial,  would  raise  S 
presumption  in  fiivor  of  the  minister's  power  boCh 
intellectual  and  political— would  scare  away  resist- 
ance—would anticipate  his  victory.  The  messure 
would  be  endowed  at  once  vrith  facility  and  glory 
in  proportion  to  its  aspect  orpotency. 

In  hke  manner,  what  Ireland  wants  is  not  a  set 
of  special  details  to  reform  this  or  that  abuse  ;  for 
you  might  alter  almost  any  one  of  the  many  erying 
evils  in  Ireland  without  materially  amending  the 
condition  of  the  country.  The  bogs  might  be 
crowded  with  a  **  peasant  proprietary,"  and  yet 
all  the  rest  of  Irehind  be  as  pauperised  as  ever. 
Burdened  lands  might  be  eonfiasated,  and  the  new 
absentee  ownere  be  just  as  useless  to  the  country 
as  the  present.  A  simultaneous  and  consentaneous 
action  m  all  parts  is  the  desideratum.  Stimulate 
employment  as  much  as  possible  wliile  other 
changes  are  working ;  guarantee  subsistence  to  the 
destitute ;  enable  surplus  (unemployable)  labor  to 
emigrate ;  let  the  waste  lands  be  settled  as  last  as 
they  can  advantageously  be  brought  into  cuhita- 
tion  ;  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  overburder.ed  of^- 
tates ;  make  government  aid  correlative  with  official 
power  over  lands  not  paying  up  the  dues  on  account 
of  such  government  aid ;  let  all  these  actions  be 
goinff  on  at  once,  helping  each  other,  devised  and 
regulated  so  as  to  work  as  a  harmonious  whole ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ireland  might  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  be  endowed  with  a  degree  of 
prosperity  unprecedented  in  her  history.  For  Ire- 
land contains  within  herself  the  elements  of 
wealth,  but  kept  in  a  morbid  condition.  Hitherto 
every  class  has  lived  in  the  same  unhealthy  state 
of  mind  as  a  man  who  is  ruinously  involved  in  debtj 
but  hopes  to  put  off  the  day  of  settlement  and  with 
it  any  thorough  overhauling  of  his  affairs  :  hence, 
all  their  resources,  mortgaged  for  that  one  delusive 
purpose,  are  fully  available  to  none.  Too  ofVen, 
the  landlords,  ever  hoping  for  some  aid,  the  repay- 
ment of  which  may  be  indefinitely  deferred,  have 
neither  the  means  to  set  the  machine  of  industry  at 
work,  nor  the  will  to  cede  their  lands  to  those  who 
might.  The  laboring  class,  having  no  guarantee 
for  existence  but  the  possession  of  land,  are  willing 
to  give  for  that  boon  all  beyond  the  means  of  bare 
subsistence  ;  that  is,  to  secure  what  is  guaranteed 
to  the  English  pauper,  they  pare  their  own  receipla 
down  below  those  of  an  English  pauper,  and  hand 
over  the  rest.  It  is  at  once  absorbed  in  the 
insatiable  vortex  of  landlord  bankruptcy.  No  ex- 
trication can  come  from  the  people  themselves  in 
such  a  state— it  must  come  from  without ;  but  onee 
release  the  land  and  labor  from  that  kind  of  devour- 
ing, parasitical  disease,  and  the  same  energies  which 
are  now  devoted  to  keep  up  the  system  of  hank* 
ruptcy  would  be  working  for  the  creation  of  wealth 
The  fertility  of  Ireland  would  for  the  first  time  be- 
gin to  be  known  by  its  fruits.  Prosperity,  hereto- 
fore unknown,  would  begin — ^prosperity,  which 
more  than  all  other  influences  soothes  baiharian 
passions  and  disarms  the  savage  race  that  goes 
anned  to  the  plough.    Let  prosperity  and  pesee 
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to  the  landlord;  the  Uborerto  theftnner;  until 
they  have  all  arnred  at  aueh  a  paas  that  the  meana 
of  cultivatiog  the  knd  are  exhausted.  la  Enffland 
to  cultivate  '*  Ireland  for  the  Irish  f*'  Truly  it 
seems  come  to  that. 

England,  then,  is  to  support  Ireland,  in  part  and 
ibr  a  time  at  lout !  The  prooess  has  hegun. 
What  dements  of  tronble — of  trouble  for  England 
— lie  in  that  simple  statement!  There  is  the  drain 
of  means — the  internal  disoontent,  in  England, 
caused  by  increased  taxation — the  opportunitv  for 
seditious  schemes  which  discontent  affords.  There 
is  the  temptation  to  foreign  aggression.  Is  Ireland 
the  UMrtilied  limb  whose  diMase  harbingers  the 
decay  of  the  empire  ?  Has  England  reaoied  her 
highest  point,  and  is  she  now  on  her  downward 
course,  dragged  under  by  her  twin  aister? 

We  are  alow  to  believe  it :  but  we  believe  that 
the  negative  of  such  a  vaticination  is  not  to  be 
found  in  soflening  the  terrible  picture,  or  in  blink- 
ing the  troubles.  Ireland  would  never  have  be- 
come what  she  is,  if  the  day  of  reckoning  had  not 
been  put  off  continually.  But  Ireland  has  now 
become  an  English  question;  Ireland's  danger  is 
England's  danger;  and  statesmen  responsible  for 
Eojland's  safntv  must  face  the  danger,  know  it, 
and  grapple  with  it.  Those  who  sofVen  it  to  their 
view  are  no  true  friends. 


Thb  light  of  hope  does  at  last  break  on  Ireland 
^from  **Baxon"  England. .  The  Daily  News  an- 
nounces that  a  great  comprehensive  meaaure  of 
redamntton  is  reeolved  upon,  and  is  to  be  promul- 
gated by  ministers  in  Parliament.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  is  no  error  either  as  to  the  oomprehensive- 
ness-or  the  boldness  of  the  measure ;  but  if  there  is 
not.  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  colleagues  have  re- 
solved to  attempt  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  ever  un- 
dertaken bv  a  ministry,  with  a  truW  **  wise  hardi- 
hood." We  select  the  heads  of  the  meaaure, 
compressing  the  text  of  our  contemporary — 

"The  chief  laws  at  present  in  operation,  for 
employment,  improvement,  and  drainage  in  Ireland, 
are  to  be  continued ;  but  to  be  amended  and  made 
more  efficient. 

**  The  action  of  the  poor-hoose  will  be  put  fol^ 
ward  as  a  check,  to  fluig  back  the  loiterer,  who 
could  find  emplojnnent  elsewhere,  from  burdening 
relief-funds ;  but  the  warden  of  the  poor  [equiva- 
lent to  the  English  overseer]  will  be  empowered  to 
give  relief  in  all  cases  to  the  infirm  and  the  really 
destitute. 

**  Emigration  will  be  provided.  Not  only  will 
depots  be  formed  at  home,  but  active  and  beneficent 
preparations  will  be  made  in  the  colonies,  so  as  to 
insure  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  ajrainst  all  the 
risks  of  the  poor,  unprovided,  and  ignorant  emi- 
grant. 

**  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  present  plan 
of  emigration  is,  that  it  will  be  coupled  with  the 
choice  of  settlement  at  home. 

'*  A  commission  will  be  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  waste  lands ;  which  are  to  be  enclosed,  reclaimed, 
cultivated,  and  then  offered  in  no  large  lots  for  sale, 
with  such  fiicilities  as  will  render  them  a  proroinni 
for  industry  and  frugality,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
dass  of  Irish  yeomen. 

<*  There  are  other  hinds,  not  waste,  that  are  but 
half-cultivated,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
incumbered,  embarrassed  landlord,  are  as  profitless 
to  tbo  community  as  the  hog  or  the  heath.  To 
render  these  more  available,  liberty  will  be  given 
lo  sell  entailed  property. 
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"  Government  win  be  empowered  to  psooeed  to 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  those  estates  indebted  to 
government,  which  have  not  paid  up  the  interest  or 
instalment  agreed  upon." 

Of  course  this  is  no  time  for  the  faintest  word  of 
criticism ;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  if  ministers  pro- 
ceed in  the  spirit  of  wise  and  benevolent  courage, 
they  will  command  the  aid  of  earnest  men  among  all 
parties  in  council  upon  their  scheme,  and  hearty 
support  in  carrying  it  out. — P*  5.  to  l^ecUdor  of 
19  Dec.  \ 

From  the  Spoctator.M  Dec. 

A  PROCLAMATION  by  the  queen  summons  her 
Parliament  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  Jann* 
ary  next,  *'  for  the  despatoh  of  divers  urgent  and 
important  aflhirs" — a  phmae  which  this  year  has 
much  more  than  the  common  formal  sigmficancy ; 
the  afilaim  which  Parliamertt  meets  to  transact  are 
so  urgent  that  they  will  scarcely  wait  for  the  meet* 
ing,  wherefore  Paiiiament  is  summoned  at  the  ear- 
liest period  marked  by  recent  custom ;  and  they 
are  so  important  that  the^  may  be  said  to  involve 
the  peace  and  integrity  of'^the  empire. 

Our  postscript  on  Saturday  contained  an  an- 
nouncement of  a  great  scheme  for  the  redemption 
of  Ireland,  said  to  be  under  the  conaideration  of 
ministers ;  it  has  not  been  confirmed,  still  less  con- 
tradicted. 

If  a  conjecture  might  be  hazarded,  we  should 
say,  that  no  comprehensive  scheme  of  redemption 
has  yet  been  determined  upon,  as  a  whole ;  that  the 
several  parts  of  such  a  scheme  have  been  under  con- 
sideration, and  have  been  ulked  about;  that  some 
sanguine  person  has  heard  the  talk,  and  has,  hastily 
but  perhaps  not  untruly,  assumed  that  **  Lord  John 
will  do  it  ail ;"  and  that  if  the  most  enlightened 
counsels  prevail  over  the  commonplace  dread  of 
<*  extremes"  and  of  trust  in  routine,  all  wiU  be 
moulded  into  a  whole,  and  promulgated  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  consentaneous  scheme ;  but  we  incline  to 
doubt  whether  such  a  step  is  not  still  matter  of 
speculation  even  in  the  highest  quarters. 

In  Ireland  itself,  the  rumor  of  the  ministerial  in- 
tentions has  not  provoked  anything  like  the  shout 
of  opposition  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
some  parts  of  it.  The  joumsls,  indeed,  report 
Mr.  John  O'Connell  to  have  said  that  the  Enfflish 
were  going  to  take  and  keep  the  possessions  of  the 
Irish  landlords ;  which  is  very  like  saying  the  thing 
that  is  not ;  but  the  O'Connells  are  evidently  going 
down  in  the  world,  and  their  importance  is  waning 
fast.  The  fever  of  distress  and  agitation  about  the 
country  does  not  increase.  The  arms-buying,  in- 
deed, goes  on  sufficiently  to  show  the  va^ ue  bai^ 
baric  reliance  in  ofifonsive  weapons ;  shoclung  tales 
of  famine  are  rife,  but  they  are  not  worse  than  the 
ineviuble  sequel  of  what  was  known  slready  ;  and 
altogether  the  ferment  is  decidedly  allayed.  Upon 
the  whole,  Ireland  is  in  the  mood  to  submit  with 
hopeful  reliance  to  any  wisely  vigorous  treatment 
for  delivering  her  firom  her  troubles.    • 

Ooeutonally,  amid  the  Irish  turmoil,  is  heard  ths 
still  voice  of  poignant  distress  in  the  north  and  west 
of  Scotland;  there  the  Celtic  race  is  sufl^ng 
equally  with  the  cognate  race  in  Ireland,  but  not 
like  them  with  forgetfulness  of  self-esteem  or  of 
decorous  bearing.  It  is  curious  that  the  same  cap 
lamity  ahould  attack  the  same  race,  in  different 
places,  with  such  marked  difference  in  their  de» 
meaner.  Something,  perhape,  is  due  to  the  har» 
dier  life  of  the  mountaineers  and  islanders — always 
fimiiliar  with  hardship  and  penury,  thsy  are  praf 
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']^arod  to  face  even  famine  wiA  fortitude;  eome- 
thinff  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  impreaai- 
ble  Ueltic  nice  ia  not  the  predominant  race  in  Scot- 
land ;  aomething  possibly  to  the  actual  intennixtuie 
of  northern  bloml ;  something  to  the  sterner  charac- 
ter of  the  religious  training  and  institutions.  From 
whataoeyer  cause,  the  behavior  of  the  Scottiah  suf- 
ferers is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  Irish ; 
they  do  not  abandon  what  work  they  might  have, 
nor  mingle  cries  of  helplessness  and  threats,  nor 
buy  arms,  nor  shoot  those  who  brinff  them  suc- 
cor. There  is  much  that  commands  deep  respect 
in  their  tranquil  endurance;  and  it  ought  not  to 
meet  with  greater  neglect  than  the  noisier  agoniea 
of  their  weatem  brethren. 


Tbc  demand  for  fire-aniM  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
diminiah  with  the  increasing  destitution.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  the  Fermaragk  RBporter^- 
'*  The  sale  of  guna  is  gomg  on  in  Enniskillen  aa 
xapidly  as  in  Ijpperary.  lien  who,  it  would  be 
supposed,  required  every  shilling  they  could  muster 
ibr  meal  to  exist  on,  are  buying  guna.''  The 
Drogheda  Conservative  aaya— '*  At  our  fair  on  Fri- 
day, two  cart-loads  of  fiie-amns  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion; and  a  spirited  competition  took  place  for 
ipina,  pistols,  buUetrmoulda,  &c.,  for  midnight  prac- 
tice !  •  •  •  Every  town  in  Ireland  haa  it  d^ 
pots  of  arms,  accessible  to  the  haters  of  Saxon  leg- 
islation, where  fire-arms,  bullet-moulds,  powder, 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
There  are  only  four  of  them  in  this  town,  all  of 
whom  are  driving  a  profitable  trade. — Sped, 


From  tho  Specuior. 
THE  IRISH   REDEMPTION   SCHEME. 

Something  is  in  preparation  for  Ireland.  Its 
scope  has  been  indicated  ;  hui  whether  it  will  fulfil 
the  promise  or  fall  short,  dwindling  into  so  many 
separate  measures,  no  longer  parts  of  a  consistent 
scheme— like  ponds  left  where  a  lake  has  been— 
— no  one  seems  able  to  say.  Perhaps  the  scheme 
is  not  only  unknown  abroad  but  undetermined  by  its 
authors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have  gathered 
courage  for  the  bolder  course  ;  which  would  be  the 
more  advantageous  in  every  way — ^for  the  minister, 
for  Ireland,  for  England. 

Such  a  comprehensive  plan  as  that  which  has 
been  attributed  to  ministers,  or  as  that  which  would 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
would,  no  doubt,  be  an  act  of  dictatorship.  It 
would  not  on  that  account  be  the  worse  for  the 
minister  promulgating  it.  Quite  the  reverse.  The 
only  objection  to  a  measure  of  that  order  would  be, 
the  doulyt  whether  there  is  among  our  statesmen  a 
man  of  sufficient  originality  and  energy  to  undertake 
it.  If  there  were,  it  would  be  as  emphatic  an  occa- 
sion as  he  could  well  find  in  the  present  day  for  di»- 
playing  his  faculties.  Anything  short  of  an  act  of 
dictatorship  would  not  suffice ;  intelligent  views  or 
good  intentions  are  to  be  found  already — they  are 
not  the  thing  wanting,  but  it  is  courage  and  power 
for  sufficient  action. 

Given  the  statesman,  a  large  and  wise  act  of  dic- 
tatorship would  be  as  easy  as  a  smaller  and  more 
timid  measure  or  set  of  measures.  Any  scheme 
would  meet  with  opposition;  but  the  greater 
aeheme  would  meet  with  no  more  effective  resistr 
ante  than  the  smaller  would.  On  the  contrary,  any 
manifestation  of  real  power,  merely  as  such,  would 
eonctliate  much  support  and  would  bear  down 
much  oppotttion.    It  would  stimulate  the  hopes  of 


tiial  too  large  elasB  in  Ireland  who  am  dispoecd  to 
rely  for  assistance  on  government,  because  the 
more  potent. the  government  the  fuller  of  promise 
the  aid.  Ireland  is  so  unsettled — all  her  ^snies 
confounded,  her  agricultural  system  disorganized— 
that  no  body  of  men  retains  enough  solidity  to 
withstand  any  real  power  which  possesses  within 
itself  a  definite  purpose  and  the  means  of  action. 
The  simple  promulgation  of  a  scheme  amounting  to 
an  act  of  dictatorship,  if  it  involved  a  programme 
of  measures  likely  to  be  beneficial,  would  raise  A 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  minister's  power  both 
mteUectual  and  political — would  scare  away  resist- 
ance—would anticipate  his  victory.  The  measure 
would  be  endowed  at  onee  with  facility  and  glory 
in  proportion  to  its  aspect  ofpotency. 

in  bke  manner,  what  Ireland  wants  is  not  a  set 
of  special  details  to  reform  this  or  that  abuse  ;  for 
you  might  alter  almost  any  one  of  the  many  crying 
evils  in  Ireland  without  materially  amending  the 
condition  of  the  countiy.  The  bogs  might  be 
crowded  with  a  '*  peasant  proprietary,"  and  yet 
all  the  rest  of  Ireland  be  as  pauperised  as  ever. 
Burdened  lands  might  be  confiscated,  and  the  new 
absentee  ownere  be  just  as  useless  to  the  country 
as  the  present.  A  simultaneous  and  consentaneous 
action  m  all  parts  is  the  desideratum.  Stimulate 
employment  as  much  as  possible  wHile  other 
changes  are  working ;  guarantee  subsistence  to  the 
destitute ;  enable  aurplus  (unemployable)  labor  to 
emigrate ;  let  the  waste  lands  be  settied  as  fast  as 
they  can  advantageously  be  brought  into  cultivar- 
tion  ;  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  overburdcr.ed  or- 
tates  ;  make  government  aid  correlative  with  ofiiciul 
power  over  lands  not  paying  up  the  dues  on  account 
of  such  government  aid  ;  let  all  these  actions  be 
going  on  at  once,  helping  each  other,  devised  and 
regulated  so  as  to  work  as  a  harmonious  whole ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Ireland  might  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  be  endowed  with  a  degree  of 
prosperity  unprecedented  in  her  history.  For  Ire- 
land contains  within  herself  the  elements  of 
wealth,  but  kept  in  a  morbid  condition.  Hitherto 
every  class  has  lived  in  the  same  unhealthy  state 
of  mind  as  a  man  who  is  ruinously  involved  in  debt^ 
but  hopes  to  put  off  the  day  of  settiement  and  with 
it  any  thorough  overhauling  of  his  affairs  :  hence, 
all  their  resources,  mortgaged  for  that  one  dclusivo 
purpose,  are  fully  available  to  none.  Too  oflen, 
the  landlords,  ever  hoping  for  some  aid,  the  repay- 
ment of  which  may  be  indefinitely  deferred,  have 
neither  the  means  to  set  the  machine  of  industry  at 
work,  nor  the  will  to  cede  their  lands  to  those  who 
might.  The  laboring  class,  having  no  guarantee 
for  existence  but  the  possession  of  land,  are  willing 
to  give  for  that  boon  all  beyond  the  means  of  bare 
subsistence  ;  that  is,  to  secure  what  is  guaranteed 
to  the  English  pauper,  they  pare  their  own  reoeipta 
down  below  those  of  an  English  pauper,  and  hand 
over  the  rest.  It  is  at  once  absorbed  in  the 
insatiable  vortex  of  landlord  bankruptcy.  No  ex- 
trication can  come  from  tho  people  themselves  in 
such  a  state— it  must  come  from  without ;  but  once 
release  the  land  and  labor  from  that  kind  of  devour- 
ing, parasitical  disease,  and  the  same  energies  which 
are  now  devoted  to  keep  up  the  system  of  hank* 
ruptcy  would  be  working  for  the  creation  of  wealth 
The  fertility  of  Ireland  would  for  the  first  time  be- 
gin to  be  known  by  its  fruits.  Prosperity,  hereto- 
fore unknown,  would  begin — prosperity,  which 
more  than  all  other  influences  soothes  barbarian 
passions  and  disaime  the  savage  race  that  goes 
armed  to  the  plough.    Let  proqierity  and  peaea 
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dbM  wt  in,  and  m  wv/iM  the  How  of  eapitol ; 
laon^y  would  never  have  been  so  abundant  in  Ire- 
land. A  busy  and  a  thriving  people  have  no 
leisttre  for  poUtieal  agitation ;  repeal  ^ronld  be  for- 
gotten in  the  bustle  of  work — bustling  because 
profitable;  and  *'  the  Saxon"  would  be  merged  in 
the  customer,  the  capitalist,  the  feUow-&rmer,  the 
fellow-laborer. 

Were  such  a  change  to  be  wrought  in  Ireland,  it 
could  sosreely  be  a  greater  Uessing  to  herself  than 
to  England.  Ireland  is  now  a  clog  and  a  drain ; 
.ahe  would  then  be  a  support  and  a  help.  Besides 
the  neoessity  of  sparing  the  poor  province,  so  that 
it  contributes  no  equal  share  to  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer, ahe  has  now  become  a  pauper  province, 
and  England  pays  her  poor-rates  in  the  lump.  Ire- 
land has  harbors  rivalling  those  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Mersey ;  but  there  is  no  Bristol  or  Liverpool  on 
the  banks,  and  the  hartMrs  are  oomparativdkr  wast- 
ed :  a  real  union  would  virtually  give  to  England 
an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  ports.  In  sh<Nt, 
the  efiect  to  England  of  making  Ireland  prosperous, 
would  be  as  great  as  if  a  vast  colony  were  suddenly 
added  to  her  possessions,  only  close  at  hand ;  Ire- 
land prosperous  would  offer,  with  her  ungauged 
natural  resources,  the  same  sort  of  expanding 
Irade,  the  same  field  for  enterprise,  the  same  scope 
for  the  employment  of  capital.  Ireland's  rogener* 
ation  would  be  an  active  and  immediate  cause  of 
prosperity  to  England  herself.  Think  of  the  profit 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  Staflbrdshire  and 
Yorkshire,  if  the  Irish  people  were  to  become  effec- 
tive customers  for  Engiish  manufactures ! 


UISCGLLANBOUS   NEWS. 

The  Americans  and  the  Mexicans  are  as  perti- 
nacious as  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  used  to  be, 
as  the  Russians  and  the  Circassians  are.  Nor  does 
llie  great  Uuioa  got  on  much  more  prosperously 
than  the  great  empire  did  and  does  in  the  unequaJ 
contest.  It  has  its  successes — as  at  Tampico :  it 
also  has  its  peculiar  balks — a  kind  of  success  by 
the -wrong  end,  as  at  Tobasco.  Tampico  gelded 
without  a  blow — the  Mexicans,  in  fact,  gettmg  out 
of  the  way.  Tubasco  was  soundly  thrashed,  and 
then — the  Americans  thought  it  meet  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  For  such,  through  their  own  boastful  ac- 
counts, seems  to  be  the  state  of  the  case.  Mean- 
while supplies  are  rapidly  absorbed.  The  imme- 
diate combatants  are  warming  to  their  work,  and 
gaining  vigor  in  their  appetite,  and  powers  for  mis- 
chief; but  the  commercial  citizens  of  the  Union, 
who  have  no  substantial  interests  at  stake,  except 
in  the  way  of  loss  by  taxation  and  impeded 
tmde,  ar2  apparently  cooling  in  their  martial 
ardor.  General  Scott  is  sent  to  supersede  General 
Baylor,  because,  as  people  infer.  General  Taylor 
IS  not  energetic  enough.*  General  Taylor  has 
shown  no  real  want  of  energy ;  though  the  Ameri- 
caiit>  may  Sv^'k,  by  ilisgruciug  him,  to  diiiyulc**'  mor- 
tification at  the  defeats  inevitable  to  those  who  con- 
tend against  adverse  circumstances  with  scanty 
moans.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  General 
Scott  as  well  as  being  an  able  officer  is  an  able 
and  conciliatory  diplomatist. — Spectator ^  10  Dec, 

Transportation  or  Convicts. — Earl  Grey  is 
about  to  vindicate  some  of  the  expectation  formed 

•  How  little  people  shrood  cao  judge !  Oeneml  Taylor 
to  mofe  popular  ihaa  aay  other  man  in  the  Uuitod  Stales. 
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of  him  as  colonial  muuster,  by  reformmg  the  aya- 
tern  of  convict  transportation.  Transportation  to 
Van  Dieman's  Land  is  to  be  checked;  that  of 
malea  ia  to  be  stopped  altogether ;  the  migration  of 
female  convicts  will  continue  for  a  time,  to  reatore 
the  balance  of  the  aexes,  tiien  to  cease ;  the  estah* 
lishment  of  concentrated  crime  at  Norfolk  laland  ia 
to  be  broken  up ;  the  term  of  convict  puniahmeot 
is'to  be  measured  by  labor  instead  of  time.  Thb 
readers  of  the  Spectator  know  the  shocking  and 
long  enduring  atrocities  which  this  measure,  in  the 
year  1846,  is  to  stdp.    It  doea  honor  to  the  min- 


But  it  involves  another  and  lar^r  consideration. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  eonviciB !  Our  prison 
system  performs  for  the  body  corporate  the  reverse 
of  that  which  the  lungs  perfonn  for  the  human 
body;  the  lungs  purify  and  vivify  the  blood; 
the  prisons,  continually  sudcing  in  and  giving  forth 
a  stream  of  Uviuff  crime,  vitiate  the  population  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  death.  Confessedly,  our  system 
makes  the  criminal  worse ;  by  statistica  we  know 
that  it  keeps  up  the  process  which  we  have  de* 
scribed  with  reaction  as  regular  as  that  of  the  pulse. 
It  profeases  to  teach  virtue  by  example,  which  ia 
indirect,  dubioua,  and  general ;  it  teaehea  vice  by 
direct  initiation.  This  subject  has  been  opportune- 
ly brought  before  the  Law  Amendment  Society 
this  week,  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill ;  who  proposes  to 
substitute  for  penal  example  and  temporary  impria- 
onment,  reformation  and  imprisonment  for  the  wnol« 
term  required  by  the  reforming  process.  His  argo* 
mcnts,  derived  from  practical  experience,  will  tell 
with  practical  people.  He  contends  that  the  plan  he 
advocaies  will  be  more  efficaciouo  than  that  of  the 
vaunted  '*  examfde"  by  poiuahment,  which  is  nei- 
ther certain  nor  immediate.  It  might  be  added, 
that  pain  is  not  the  moat  effective  instrument  even 
as  an  example.  Pain  is  properly  the  antagonist 
only  of  those  feelings  which  are  opposite  to  pain  : 
those  which  take  a  morbid  deUghtin  pain— despair, 
cruelty,  revenge,  and  other  tragic  passions— may 
even  derive  a  maoinasing  mtenaity  from  the  contem- 
I^aiion  of  a  mortal  doMn.  Moreover,  mere  tian* 
aient  penalty-^to  be  ineorved  or  evaded  atachancoi 
at  the  worst  to  be  endured  in  hsrdened  contumacy-^ 
is  an  example  far  leas  cogent  than  the  apectacle  of 
vice  seized  in  its  own  trap,  held  while  it  is  vice, 
and  oompulaorily  transformed.  Such  an  exaniplo 
wears  the  aspect  of  destiny,  whiefa  cannot  be  gaa»- 
said. 

Mr.  Hill  modestly  limita  his  suggestion,  for  the 
present,  to  the  juvenile  class  of  oTOnders ;  but  the 
time  is  coming  for  a  thorough  revision  of  our  penal 
sjratem. — Spectator^  19  Dec, 

A  PARTY  of  gentlemen  have  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  fitting  up  a  lodging-house  in  a 
commodious  manner,  where  a  number  of  the  Brad- 
ford factory-giris  will  be  lodged  comfortably,  and 

cheaply. — Lcrds  Mrrcury. 

Thc  Morning  Herald  contradicta  a  statement  that 
nnxious  inquines  had  been  made  at  the  Admiralty 
by  the  relatives  of  those  engaged  in  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin*B  expedition.  The  last  accounts  from  Sir  John 
were  dated  the  12th  July,  1845,  at  Disco ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  no  news  had  been  brought  home 
bv  whalers  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
plorera  have  penetrated  further  than  the  whalers 
ever  go.  There  is  no  anxiety  to  be  felt  on  the  aub- 
ject.— %rt. 
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What  a  weight  was  now  upon  ray  spiritB !  It 
cannot  be  snppoaed  bat  that  the  houra  I  bad  been 
dreaming  away  by  the  aide  of  Agnca,  had  brought 
forth  their  fruit.  Her  influence  over  my  feelinga 
waa  unbounded.  It  was  now  almoat  sufficient  for 
my  happiness  to  breathe  in  her  presence. 

My  passion  did  not,  however,  blind  me  to  the  fact 
that  my  society  was  courted  by  the  squire,  less  out 
of  compliment  to  my  uncle,  than  in  the  hope  of 
winning  over  to  hia  church  a  convert  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  a  noble  fortune,  as  well  aa  heir-presumptive 
to  the  estates  of  Westfcrn.  For  my  uncle  was  not 
•n  auch  friendly  terms  with  Haggerston  as  to  con- 
fide to  him  the  real  state  of  my  prospects :  and  his 
daughter,  for  reaaona  of  her  own,  had  also  kept  him 
in  the  dark.  More  than  once,  indeed,  when,  on  hia 
alluding  to  my  fine  income,  I  waa  on  the  point  of 
apprizing  him  of  the  truth,  an  eager  sign  from 
Agnes  suspended  my  explanation ;  and  I  had  con- 
sequently some  ^unds  for  supposing  that  if,  on 
attaining  my  majority,  I  resolved  to  offer  her  my 
hand,  ami  comply  with  her  father^s  requirements  by 
the  adoption  of  a  faith  which,  since  I  have  heard  its 
dkxstrines  expounded  by  the  lips  of  an  angel,  had 
aoQuired  authority  and  authenticity  in  my  sight,  I 
had  little  to  apprehend  from  opposition  at  Campley. 
•  But  theae  visions  were  now  at  an  end.  1  saw 
that  Agnes  had  welcomed  and  cheriahed  me  only 
M  the  kinsman  of  Cuthbert ; — that  Haggerston  had 
.  honie  with  me  onlv  as  the  kinsman  of  Cuthbert  ;^~ 
^at  Campley  had  been  open  to  me  only  aa  the  kins- 
man of  Cuthbert.  All  the  favors  I  had  fondly 
attributed  to  personal  predilection,  were  the  mere 
leflection  of  their  fond  attachment  to  the  aofortn- 
aate  maniac ! 

The  moment  thia  conviction  took  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  hurried  to  the  chamber  containin(^  his 
portrait  and  I^y  Margaret*s ;  and  now,  enlight- 
ened by  Dr.  Hipsley's  revelations,  how  different 
an  intereat  did  they  assume  from  the  day  when, 
guided  by  old  Bernard,  I  sauntered  through  the 
atate-rooma — barely  conscious  that  I  had  a  couain, 
and  intereated  in  the  name  of  Lady  Margaret 
Weatfem,  only  from  knowing  her  to  be  a  daughter 
of  the  houae  of  Howard! — Nbw^  I  stood  with 
folded  arma  before  the  portrait,  endeavoring  to  read 
in  the  featurea,  Hue  by  line  and  page  by  page,  the 
mysteries  of  her  strange  eventful  history ;  while  in 
the  almost  seraphic  countenance  of  her  son,  I 
seemed  to  dtsoem  superhuman  confirmation  of  the 
Oriental  auperstition  that  the  infirm  of  mind  are 
under  the  especial  protection  of  God. 

I  stood  gazing  upon  hie  hce  till  I  could  have 
fancied  he  was  about  to  address  me  ; — ^about  to  tax 
me  with  treachery,  in  having  profited  hy  his  absence 
to  endeavor  to  supplant  him  in  the  affectiona  so  dear 
to  him.  Yet  there  was  so  much  benignity  in  those 
heavenly  eyes,  that  it  waa  difficult  even  Xo  fancy 
them  armed  by  a  resentful  feeling.  I  could  bielieve 
him  grieved  to  find  me  so  closely  installed  in  hia 
Other's  favor  and  the  friendship  of  Agnes— but  not 
A'l^y*  Cuthbert  was  one  bom  to  suffer,  but  not  to 
resent.  Wretch  that  I  was.— Even  /was  forced  to 
admit  the  charm  and  superiority  of  that  unfortuaate 
xecluso ! — and  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes,  and  I 
stamped  upon  the  floor  with  impotent  rage,  as  I 
contemplated  the  angelic  beauty  of  a  face  which  I 
felt  was  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  dear. 

That  night,  I  never  closed  my  eyes.  A  species  of 
delirious  aairooyance  seemed  to  place  before  me  the 


evik  created  by  the  contact  of  my  fiHber'a  blood  wiA 
that  of  the  Westfema.  My  mother*8  early  deatln 
—-my  uncle^s  ill-starred  marriage — my  father's  iear* 
Col  end— my  cousin's  wretched  existence — all  wen 
distinetl  V  traceaUe  to  the  interested  courtship  which 
deprived  the  old  hall  of  her  who  should  have  lived 
and  died  its  mistress.  Humiliating  visions  of  Atr 
repellent  deformity,  and  terrifying  glimpses  of  Cutb- 
bert*B  paroxysms  of  madness,  were  blended  in  a  wild 
chaos  of  emotion  which  waa  neither  sleep  nor  wak- 
ing. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  these  feverish  deln* 
stons,  I  had  scaircely  patience  to  listen  to  my  poor 
uncle's  daily  exposition  of  the  state  of  public  aflgiirst 
as  gleaned  from  the  roanifeatoes  of  the  morning 
papers,  so  eager  was  I  to  find  myself  at  Campley. 
There  waa  some  magnificent  fruit  on  the  breakfast^ 
table,  and  the  prolix  courtesy  with  which  he  em 
deavored  to  aeleot  for  me  the  ripest  necUrine,  m 
irritated,  I  remember,  my  nerves,  that  I  had  great « 
difficulty,  when  he  placed  it  on  my  plate,  in  resial* 
ing  my  inclination  to  fling  it  out  of  the  window^ 
Even  Sir  Ralph,  though  far  from  an  observant  pei» 
son,  could  not  but  notice  my  excitement,  and  mora 
than  once,  before  I  quitted  the  room,  renewed  his 
inquiry  whether  I  did  not  find  myself  indiaposed. 

Aa  I  urged  my  horse,  almost  at  speed,  along  m 
road  which  four  montha  before  I  had  thought  peri^ 
oos  even  in  a  walk,  I  could  not  but  notice  that,  in 
the  interval,  the  heather  had  assumed  its  richest 
flush  of  purple,  and  the  coppicea  become  tinged 
with  Autumn's  golden  hues;  while  here  and  tl^ie 
the  red  stems  of  the  dogwood  showed  themeelvea 
almost  denuded  of  leaves.  I'he  summer  had 
pasaed  away — the  autumn  was  passing — unolK 
served,  uncared  for.  The  time  originally  fixed  fot 
my  sojourn  at  Westfem  Hall  was  on  the  eve  of 
expiration,  and  as  yet  I  seemed  but  in  the  first  week 
of  my  visit ! 

As  I  crossed  the  hills,  I  was  hailed  by  a  rouglfe 
voice,  and  though  inwardly  cursing  any  obetacle  to 
my  expedition,  was  forced  to  wait  till  the  sportsman 
by  whom  I  had  been  descried  from  afar,  toiled 
through  the  heath  and  broom  towards  the  acclivity 
where  liiy  horse  and  ita  rider  stood  panting  with 
impatience ;  for  it  was  the  squire  who  shouted  my 
name,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  old  state  quarries  of 
the  hill-side  ring  again.  Yet  all  he  had  to  tell  waa 
the  number  of  pheasants  he  had  bagged  the  preoed* 
ing  day  in  my  nucleus  presenes,  which  he  begged 
me  to  be  sure  and  remember  for  Sir  Ralph,  to 
whose  keepers  they  had  been  remitted.  ^*  And 
now  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  woodcocka.  Tom 
Airey,  Dr.  Hips]ey*s  bailiff,  had  seen  a  woodcock 
the  preceding  evening  in  Bardyngorse,  and  tbo 
woodcocks  were  seldom  more  than  a  week  in  the* 
countrv — he  should  not  be  home  till  late."  He 
begged  me  to  tell  Agnes,  if  I  were  proceeding  to 
Campley,  to  have  dinner  ordered  halr-an-hour  latet 
than  usual. 

I  scarcely  knew  what  I  answered.  But  it  wan 
some  comfort  to  be  assured  that  his  coarseness 
would  not  intervene  in  the  explanation  I  waa 
resolved  to  have  with  his  daughter. 

But  since,  certain  of  her  undivided  attention,  I 
determined  to  j>ostpone  the  crisis ;  to  lead  her  at 
first  to  speak  ot  Cuthbert,  unaware  of  the  insight  I 
had  obtained  into  their  relative  poaitions.  I  wanted 
to  satisfy  myself  whether  ihe  had  endeavored  to 
deceive  me,  or  whether  I  had  deceived  myaelfi 
She  should  a^am  show  me  hia  exquisite  (ba wings ; 
again  give  voiee  to  the  exquisite  atrains  of  hia  inveo* 
tion ;  that  I  might  determine  within  myself  whetlMt 
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mMoiMom  of  past  joy«  ind  momenUrily 
«speGi»uoii8 — orwheuer  she  were  pfompted  to  the 
•auiibitioo  by  the  puerile  vanity  of  woinaD's  natore. 

When  I  raacheii  the  last  hill  oveFleokin^  Camp- 
ley,  (a  epot  where,  ooly  two  days  before,  my  heart 
kept  in  my  boeom  for  joy  at  eight  of  the  roof  oon* 
taining  all  that  waa  dear  to  roe  oa  earth  !)  I  fdt  ao 
pnaful  a  tighteaiiig  of  mv  breath,  that  a  kniie 
plttoged  into  my  heart  would  aeareely  have  inflieted 
greater  anguish. 

But,  alas !  on  entering  the  little  drawing-room, 
Agoes  was  not  alone.  The  man  who,  within  the 
laat  four-aod-twenty  hours,  I  had  learned  to  loathe 
as  the  origin  of  so  much  human  calamity,  waa 
aeated  in  an  opposite  chair ;  while  Miss  Haggerston 
oooupied  herself  with  a  seam  of  coarse  needlework, 
destined  to  the  use  of  some  poor  person  of  the 
parish.  For  the  first  time,  the  grey  hairs  and  mild 
deportment  of  Father  Dormer  fiuled  to  inspire  me 
with  respect.  AH  I  had  ever  heard  of  the  graaping 
nature  of  the  Jesuits  suddenly  recurred  to  my 
thoughts,  as  the  origin  of  his  successive  proiects 
against  Lady  Maigaret  Westfom,  against  Cuthbert, 
against  myself.  He  it  was  who  had  prompted  his 
plastic  sohohur  to  those  coquetries  so  easily  wrought 
tot  of  the  latent  instincts  of  every  lemsle  heart, 
which  had  condemned  my  poor  couain  to  the  cell 
ef  a  lunatic,  and  myself  to  a  life  of  despair ! 

As  some  cover  to  my  surliness,  I  delivered  Mr. 
Hsggerston's  message. 

^*  I  have  already  forestalled  his  vrishes«"  was  her 
cheerful  answer.  *'  I  foresaw  he  wooM  be  out  all 
day." 

She  had  foreseen  that  he  would  be  out  all  day, 
sad  there  sat  the  tempter 

Cldse  at  the  ear  of  Eve. 

The  gkmng.  Machiavellian  controller  of  the  oon- 
science  of  Agnes,  and  the  destinies  of  all  those 
submitted  to  the  charm  of  her  beauty!  How  I 
longed  to  tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him !  how  I 
longed  to  exdaim,  that  to  me  the  only  dsrk  side  of 
CaUiolicism  was  the  necessity  it  conveyed  of  hav- 
ing an  authority  superior  to  my  own  established  by 
my  fireside ;  a  restraining  hand  nerpetually  interfere 
iogbetween  me  and  the  vrife  of  ray  bosom. 

i)onner  was  evidentl)r  clu^rrined  by  my  arrival, 
and  even  Agnes  was  not  in  her  nsnal  spirits.  She, 
too,  periiape,  though  esger  in  her  mvitatioos,  eon- 
sid^red  me  at  that  moment  an  intruder. 

But  her  gentle  nature  was  candid  as  was  her 
countenance.  Scarcely  had  I  taken  my  place, 
before  she  explained  to  me  the  intetesting  nature 
•f  the  conversation  I  had  interrupted. 

**  Mr.  Dormer  is  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Heath,'*  said  she,  *'  a  sure  sign  that  Cuthbert  is 
improving ;  for  unless  when  the  patient  ia  in  a  per- 
fectly tranquil  mood,  and  disposed  for  rational  con* 
versation,  by  Sir  Ralph's  wish,  even  the  friend  he 
most  values  is  not  admitted  to  his  presenoe." 

**  A  judicious  arrangement,"  replied  I,  coldly, 
*'  which  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  improved  by  still 
more  stringent  regulations.  I  would  have  no  one 
but  his  medical  advisers  admitted  to  the  Heath." 

**Mr.  Dormer  is  a  medical  adviser,"  rejoined 
Miss  Haggemton.  **  Surely  the  cure  of  souk  ranks 
higher  than  the  cure  of  bodies  V 

*'  I  cannot,  however,  admit  a  pemon  sub)eot  to 
mental  abenatioa  to  be  in  a  state  for  religious  eon* 
troveny,"  said  I.  **Mv  cousin 'b  eonvaleseenoe 
might  be  erueUy  retarded  by  allusion  to  topics  no 
km  perplexing  thaa  augnst.'*' 
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*'  Yon  do  not  oonaider  it  possible,  then,"  argned 
Father  Dormer,  with  a  gnm  smile,  '^  for  a  poor 
priest  like  mys^  to  inspire,  or  be  susoeptibk  of 
the  charities  of  human  affection?  Did  you  know 
your  cousin,  Mr.  Ashworth,  your  (^nion  would  be 
altered !  At  no  great  distant  time,  however,  yonr 
own  experience  may  prompt  you  to  acknowledge 
that  those  who  love  him  have  good  cause  to  seiiDi 
jon  every  opportunity  conceded  them,  to  held  him 
once  more  by  the  hsjid !" 

A  heavy  sigh  from  Agnes  seemed  to  intimate 
that  her  thoughts  viFere  elsewhere.  For  it  could 
not  be  this  announcement  of  her  idolized  Cuthbert'e 
return  home,  that  dispirited  her  heart. 

I  thought  I  could  detect  a  stem  i^anoe  directed 
towards  her  by  the  priest,  aa  if  tlM  conversation 
I  had  interrupted  had  not  been  whoUy  unmixed 
with  reprehension.  On  which,  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  a  slight  inquiry  addressed  to  me  by  Mm 
Hagfferston,  I  started  nom  my  place,  and  went  and 
atoM  at  the  vrindow  overlooking  the  garden,  where 
nothing  but  chins^asters,  fochaias,  and  the  autnm* 
nal  scabious  were  now  in  bloom ;  as  if  to  intimate 
my  resolve  to  remain  silent  so  long  as  a  third  person 
were  in  the  room. 

My  detetminations,  one  way  or  the  other,  had 
probably  as  much  eflbet  on  Dormer's  granite  natiit 
as  though  I  had  endeavored  to  stir  the  foundatione 
of  Hontston's  crag !  A  moment  afterwards,  and 
still  ahnoet  in  a  tone  of  rebuke,  he  inquired  of  Mm 
Haggerston  whether  the  Huttington  chimney-pieee 
had  been  set  1 

*'Some  weeks  ago,"  she  replied,  **and  in  my 
own  chamber." 

**  It  would  have  broken  poor  Cutbbert's  heart," 
rejoined  Dormer,  '*  to  have  found,  on  his  return  to 
the  hall,  that  yon  set  no  value  on  whst  he  periled 
his  Mfo  to  obtain  at  the  suggestion  of  a  mere  en* 
price." 

'*  Not  a  caprice,  dear  Mr.  Dormer,"  mildly  ex* 
postulated  Agnes.  '*  In  my  youth,  when  the  stair- 
case of  the  tower  at  Huttington  castle  was  nearly 
perfect,  that  chimney-piece  was  alwava  pointed  out 
as  a  cA^M'atevre  Irf  the  artists  atid  antiquariana 
who  visited  the  neighborhood.  So  often  had  I 
heard  it  praiaed,  indeed,  that  it  was  but  natural  I 
should  express  before  Cuthbert  my  wish  for  the 
preservation  of  a  nie  and  beautiful  object,  whiehi 
the  indififarenoe  of  Sir  Ralph  Westfem,  would  proln 
ably  allow  to  be  pillaged  by  some  wandering  mhm* 
ologist.'* 

Better  have  vramed  the  ftther  than  the  son,'^ 
retorted  Donner,  '*  since  you  must  have  known  tlml 
Cuthbert'e  spirit  of  enterprise  would  prompt  him  to 
undertake  the  oonouest  of  the  treasure,  concerning 
yon  aflfected  an  interest." 
On  the  oontrary,  dear  sir,"  she  replied,  "1 
myself  heard  him  engage  the  workmen  who  wero 
to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  carvings.  And  it 
was  only  when  their  heads,  or  conrage  failed  them, 
and  no  one  could  be  found  to  ascend  the  stair  and 
plaoe  the  heavy  stones,  one  by  one  in  the  bsskete 
slung  by  pulleys  ftom  the  summit  of  the  towem, 
that  Cuthbert  risked  his  precious  life  for  a  fevr 
worthless  masses  of  stone  !'^ 


'*  Say,  rather,  for  the  sake  of  her  who  affixed  » 
value  to  them !"  gravely  rejoined  the  priest. 

^^Anf  one  would  have  sffixed  a  value  to  them 
who  is  inteiested  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,"  re* 
joined  Miss  Hsggerston.  «' The  fretrwork,  though 
wjuied  by  exposure  for  centuries,  is  still  beautifuL 
Cooae  with  me  and  see  it,"  said  she,  rising  and  ap^ 
preeehmg  the  door ;  **  that  yon  may  sati^  yoar» 
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helf  notliing  has  been  negteeted  to  do  hooor  to  an 
object  which  is  at  onoe  a  tiophy  of  poor  Guthbert*s 
darings  and  of  the  ganeroaitT  of  Sir  Ralph.*' 

In  a  moment  they  were  out  of  the  room.  But, 
•8  it  occurred  to  me,  as  promptly,  that  their  project 
was  only  to  get  rid  of  roe,  for  the  pursuance  of  the 
eonvcrsation  I  had  interrupted,  I  ventured  to  fol- 
low. They  had  not  reached  the  landing  of  the  old 
■tone  staircase,  with  its  pierced  balluster,  before  I 
entreated  permission  to  accompany  them,  for  a 
nght  of  the  interesting'  relic  they  were  diseossing ; 
and,  escorted  by  the  priest,  I  suppose  Miss  H^- 
fferaton  felt  that  it  would  look  like  prudery  to  re- 
fuse. 

For  it  was  into  her  own  room  we  were  about  to 
penetrate ;  and  the  moment  we  crossed  the  thresh- 
old, I  felt  that,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  I 
might  have  chanced  to  enter  it,  the  first  word  that 
08(»ped'my  lips  would  have  been  an  ejaculation  of 
the  name  of  **  Agnes !" 

None  but  herself  could  have  been  the  saint  of 
that  pure  and  placid  shrine.  The  atmosphere  was 
impregnated  with  a  fragrance  I  had  often  4iotioed  as 
emanating  .from  her  dress ;  produced  by  the  dried 
flowers  of  the  double  violet,  (so  much  more  delicate 
ihan  the  fine  lady's  substitute  of  orris,)  and  oppo- 
■iie  to  the  snow  white  bed  which  looked  as  though 
visited  only  by  holiest  dreams,  hung  a  pietnre  of 
the  Matre  Dolorosa,  copied  by  Cuthbert,  after  Mo- 
nllo,  the  tender  sorrowfulness  of  whose  countenance 
thrilled  through  my  heart. 

In  a  niche  oetween  the  fire-place  and  the  EIuea* 
bsthan  window,  stood  a  small  crucifix  of  ebony  and 
ivory,  surmouating  a  reading-desk,  covered  with 
books  of  prayer,  Iwfore  whicli  lay  a  simple  straw 
hassock,  bearing  marks  of  constant  nse. 

It  would  have  seemed  sacrilege  to  me  had  any 
tokens  of  the  toilet  been  intermingled  with  these 
solemn  accessories.  But  a  half-open  door  near  the 
entrance  showed  that  there  was  a  light  and  airy 
dressing-closet  adjoining  the  bed-room. 

All  these  observations,  and  a  thousand  mora, 
ouch  as  caused  the  color  to  tingle  in  my  cheeks, 
and  the  tears  to  tremble  in  my  e^es,  from  the  joy 
of  discovering  more  than  one  tnfling  gift  of  mine 
histalled  among  the  treasures  of  Agnes,  before  I  so 
much  as  recollected  the  purpose  of  our  visit ;  and 
when,  at  length,  I  recalled  to  my  remembrance,  by 
teeing  Father  Dormer  standing  motionless  before 
what  was  indeed  a  most  curious  specimen  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  early  ages,  I  noticed  with  almost 
as  much  interest  as  the  beauty  of  the  carving,  that, 
while  pretending  to  examine  the  manner  in  which 
the  stones  had  been  reset  by  a  Kendal  mason,  com- 
missioned for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Ralph,  instead  of 
realljr  looking  at  the  chimney-piece,  the  eyes  of  the 
Jesuit  were  fixed  upon  a  glass  suspended  above  it, 
which  refiected  not  only  my  own  movements,  but 
every  object  in  the  room. 

Delightful  as  it  was  to  be  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere so  intimately  connected  with  her  in  whom  my 
soul  delighted,  I  w.-is  glad  to  &>et  away.  It  scsmed 
like  profanation  that  the  insidious  being  who  com- 
manded so  undue  an  infiuence  over  that  young 
girPs  destinies,  should  i^  sl-.mding  within  ttie  se- 
ereey  of  her  chamber.  When  we  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  Agnes  suddenly  seated  hers^f  before 
the  organ  which  stood  in  the  little  hall,  and,  tinin- 
irited,  began  to  execute  portions  of  the  **  Stabat 
Mater**  of  Pergolese— I  suspect  because  she  wanted 
to  silence  any  further  diKossion  of  the  old  chimney- 
piece !  To  these  succeeded  one  of  Cmhbort's  ex- 
quisite compositions ;  no  sooner  had  she  oommenoed 


I  diow  near,  hophif  to  read  in  bin 
aatuvB  of  the  interest  inspired  bf  him 
whose  spirit  had  emitted  those  spirit-stirring  cnoids. 
Bnt  this  was  impossible :  the  eyes  of  Agnes  were 
uplifted  to  Heaven.  It  was  evidently  the  su^'eef 
ot  that  gloriooa  hymn,  and  not  its  harmony  or  com* 
poser,  that  occupied  her  pious  thoughts. 

Till  then,  I  had  never  much  fiuth  in  the  story  of 
'^  Stradella."  But,  from  the  wondrous  soothing 
exersised  over  my  troubled  spirits  by  her  melodious 
voice,  I  could  believe  that  murderous  purposes 
might  have  been  driven  from  the  mind  of  a  hirec 
assassin,  by  the  power  of  song. 

When  Agnes  rose  from  the  organ,  I  turned  in* 
stinetively  towards  Mr.  Dormer,  and  addressed  hint 
with  mr  usual  courtesy.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
any  evil  thing,  or  nefarious  project,  should  abide  in 
presence  of  such  heavenly  sounds  ! 

He  was  perhaps  soothed  in  his  turn,  lor  his  conn* 
tenance  had  lost  its  severity  when  we  returned  into. 
the  sunny  sitting-room ;  and  by  way  of  giving  a 
more  jreneial  turn  to  the  eoorersation,  I  related  to 
Miw  Haggerston  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the  Bardyn 
mine — ^luckily  enough,  for  neither  she  nor  her  rev* 
erend  oompanioo  had  heard  of  it ;  and  among  the 
mtnem  of  that  district  were  several  families  of  the 
Catholio  persuisaon !  The  exaet  names  of  the 
suflbrers  1  oonld  not  recall  to  mind ;  and  he  eonse> 
quently  trembled  for  his  flock. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  saddled,  to  proceed  to  the  spot ;  aoJ 
though  I  certainly  fancied  that  ray  mention  of  Dr. 
Hipsley'e  prompt  attendance  had  some  share  in 
spurring  his  zeal,  let  me  du  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  soffering  human 
nature,  were  untiring,  as  far  as  regarded  the  chureh 
he  served.  I  have  noticed,  however,  in  every 
country  I  ever  visited,  that,  even  in  their  acts  of 
good  Samaritaoism,  the  genuine  spllrit  of  Christi- 
anity, which  regards  all  men  as  brethren,  is  want 
in^  in  the  charities  of  papists. 

He  went,  however,  and  that  was  all  I  eared  for. 
As  he  quitted  the  house,  methooght  he  cast  a  sigw 
nifieant  glance  upon  Agnes;  perbapa  from  not  being 
fully  aware  of  the  confidenee  reposed  in  me  by  her 
father. 

But,  alas  \  though  I  had  fully  resohed  to  profit 
by  hie  deparlm^  for  a  thorough  explanation  with 
m^  companion,  the  monmnt  I  fbnnd  myself  alone 
with  ber,  a  padkiek  aeemed  afllxed  to  my  lips !  So 
far  from  interrogating  her,  I  sosroely  dared  to  look 
her  in  the  face.  For  the  first  time,  ehe  seemed  to 
stand  before  me  as  t:he  affianced  wife  of  my  cousin.  ' 

Searoely  less  embarrassed  and  dispirited  than  my* 
self,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  wasted  in  desultory 
obaervations  on  the  weather  and  the  news,  such  as 
had  nsver  been  exchanged  between  us  before,  snob 
as  ought  never  to  paee  between  those  who  are  sM 
in  all  to  each  other.  My  previous  allusion  to  the 
danger  poor  Cuthbert  might  undergo  from  theologi- 
cal discussions,  doubtlees  led  her  to  suspect  that  I 
had  been  made  acquainted,  either  by  Dr.  Ilipsley 
or  some  other  person,  with  the  mysteries  of  her 
early  life ;  so  that  she  could  not  talk  in  her  usual 
easy,  happy  strain. 

'*  Why  not  walk  to  meet  my  father?'*  said  she, 
fancying,  perhaps,  that  the  gtfU  between  us  would 
be  less  when  side  by  side  in  the  open  air,  than  in 
a  doss  chamber,  fhce  to  face.  And,  as  usual, 
equipped  in  a  moment,  we  were  soon  breasting  a 
strong  autnmnal  brone  on  the  hill-side;  umler 
whose  brsoing  iaflnenee  it  waa  impossible  to  remain 
desponding.    Already  I  found  myself  admiring  hev 
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gnMful  shsticitv  of  alep,  aad  liatening  to  the  mwns 
of  a  Toioe,  whkh,  whea  cbeerfui,  wm  as  tba  carol 
of  a  bird. 

Still,  we  talked  of  anythiog  and  everything  but 
ouiaelves  and  those  aeareat  and  dearest  to  us.  As 
UBoai,  in  those  moie  coiuBcious  momoots  when  we 
fek  that  we  were  alone  together,  I  endeavored  to 
amuse  her  by  reference  to'works  of  the  dajr  which 
•he  had  no  means  of  perusing ;  and  she  to  interest 
my  attention  by  the  fruits  of  her  country  experi- 
eoce  as  a  naturalist— opporluaities  for  which  1  had 
never  enjoyed.  And  who  would  ever  have  dreamed, 
on  overhearing  my  quotations  from  Moore  and 
Byron,  or  the  gmphio  account  afforded  by  Agnes  of 
the  appearance  of  a  floating  island  in  Gleybum 
Mere,  from  the  turf  of  which,  when  pierced,  issued 
a  jet  of  water  as  high  as  the  geysers  of  Iceland, 
that  the  heart  of  each  was  throbbing  with  emotion 
—-that  both  were  conscious  of  being  on  the  eve 
of  waking  from  a  dream,  too  sweet,  too  bright  to 
last. 

The  conflict  between  my  suppressed  feelioga  and 
the  eflR>rt  to  appear  cheerful,  became  at  length  more 
than  I  could  bear.  I  was  growing  desperate  with 
impatience.  I  felt  that  I  must  speak  to  her  and 
selieve  my  mind  from  its  Wad  of  anguish  and  ap- 
prehension ;  or  dash  down  the  precipitous  pass, 
and  fling  myaelf  from  the  diflb  into  the  foaming 
b^puok  below.  But  ere  I  could  give  loose  to  the  mad 
impulses  seething  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Haggerston's 
favorite  retriever  luckily  came  sniffing  through  the 
gorse,  to  greet  his  young  mistress ;  and  a  halloo 
Uom  the  clear  ringing  voice  of  the  squire  suspended 
our  march. 

In  a  moment  his  &oe,  glowing  with  exercise, 
oaiae  smiling  upon  us :  ami  with  his  gon  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  daughter*s  arm  drawn  under  bis 
own,  turned  back  together  towards  Campley.  He 
was  not  in  bis  best  of  humors— not  so  much  as  the 
tip  of  a  woodcock's  bill  having  been  perceptible  ; 
while  numerous  answers  to  his  inquiries  of  the 
herdsmen  of  the  valley,  even  satisfied  him  tl»t  he 
bad  been  imposed  upon  as  to  their  passage.  But 
like  many  other  jocose  people,  Haggerston  was 
never  more  inclined  to  raillery  than  when  out  of 
sorts.  And  thankful  should  I  have  been  had  he 
•elected,  just  then,  some  other  butt  than  myself; 
and  some  other  subject  of  irony  than  my  overflow- 
ing riches — my  parks,  my  yenison,  my  game,  my 
koepers.  For  1  was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  reminded 
of  my  poverty  and  insignificance. 

Arrived  at  Campley,  I  shook  hands  with  them 
under  the  porch,  and  was  about  to  hurry  to  the  sta- 
bles, to  order  my  horse,  according  to  the  rough  and 
leady  practise  of  the  house ;  for  I  felt  that,  in  Hasr- 
gerslon*s  present  vein,  to  dine  with  him  was  out  of 
the  question.  But  as  I  hurried  along  the  yew 
hed^e  towards  the  offices,  I  found  Agnes  was  fol- 
lowmg. 

**  I  am  afraid  my  father  has  oflbnded  youT*'  said 
she.  *'  Yet  you  were  not  used  to  be  so  susceptible 
with  your  friends!'' 

•  '*  I  am  not  quite  so  afllrontable  a  person  as  you 
fiuicy  me,"  said  I,  endeavoring  to  smile,  ''  but  I 
promised  my  uncle  tu  return.  My  uncle  is  expect- 
ing me.'' 

*'  In  that  case  I  will  not  say  another  word,*'  re- 
joined Agnes,  again  extending  her  liand  for  a  fare- 
well salutation.  ^*  Better,  perhaps,  on  all  accounts, 
that  you  should  return." 

The  moment  she  anaounoed  her  intention  of  let- 
ting mo  follow  my  own  devices,  I  longed  to  have 
hu  peonmade  me  to  stay ;  more  particularly  when 
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that  *'  on  oU  acoonnU,  it  wan  better  I 
go."  On  what  account?  What  dki  she 
mean  ?  That  because  my  cousin  was  on  the  eve  of 
his  return  I  must  absent  myself  irom  Campley  ?  thai 
I  must  renounce,  as  a  fnend,  the  society  of  one 
pledned  to  become  Cuthbert's  wife  ? 

While  on  my  way  back  to  the  hall,  my  even 
blinded  with  tears,  so  that  the  way  before  me  was  dim 
as  with  the  shadows  of  night,  on  leeallinff  to  mind 
all  that  had  passed  and  was  likelvto  pass,  I  resolved, 
rather  than  Uvo  to  behold  her  the  wife  of  my  kins- 
man, to  renounce  an<existenoe  in  which  not  a^singlo 
human  being  experienced  sympathy  on  interest  I 
And  under  the  influence  of  my  overweening  pan* 
sioos,  1  waa  scarcely  in  my  right  senses  on  alight- 
ing fitom  my  hone  at  Westfern  Hall. 


CRAPTCR   VII. 

Mr  uncle  was  waiting  dinner  for  me.  As  I  had 
not  snnounoed  my  intention  of  going  to  Campley, 
though  his  usual  hour  was  past,  he  lelt  assured  of 
my  return. 

**  I  am  not  well  enough  to  dine,"  said  I  to  old  Bc^• 
nard,  by  whom,  with  a  face  somewhat  resentful  of 
my  want  of  deference  towards  Sir  Ralph,  the  fad 
was  announced .  ' *  I  am  jgoing  to  lie  down .  I  want 
rest." 

But  though  the  whiteness  of  my  face,  and  tre- 
mors of  my  frame,  bore  ample  confirmation  of  my 
assertion,  the  old  man  persisted. 

**  If  you  could  keep  my  master  company  at  din- 
ner, Mr.  Asli worth,"  said  he;  **  you  uubt  pardon 
an  oki  servitor  of  your  family,  sir,  for  saying  that  h 
is  your  duly  to  make  some  exertion." 

''  Were  I  .to  comply  with  your  wishes,"  said  I« 
peevishly,  '*  my  uncle  would  lose  rather  than  gain 
by  the  society  of  a  man  sufl!ering  as  I  am." 

*'  He  would  be  sadly  anxious,  sir,  if  I  announced 
to  him  that  you  were  ill.  lu  that  case  he  could 
not  •dine  at  all ;  he  would  come  and  sit  by  your  bed* 
side." 

The  idea  of  my  ceremonious  uncle  seated  by  my 
bedside,  sufficed  to  deter  me  from  all  wish  to  enter 
it ;  and  Beruard,  who  aaw  in  my  countenance  what 
he  took  for  releuting,  immediately  added,  *'  Sir 
Ralph  is  very  low  to-day,  sir,  and  we  reckoned  upon 
your  return  home  to  put  him  in  better  spirits  " 

*'  In  that  case,  Bernard,"  said  I,  more  humanely, 
*'  let  dinner  be  served.  By  the  time  it  is  on  the  ta* 
ble  I  shall  be  in  the  diningsroom." 

For  it  was  chiefly  because  expecting  to  see  my 
uncle  unusually  elated  by  the  prospect  of  Cuthbert'^ 
return  that  I  had  dreaded  the  teie-t^leie.  I  was  in 
no  humor  for  parental  ecstacies. 

Scarcely  had  1  taken  my  place  opposite  to  him  at 
table,  however,  when  I  felt  thankful  to  his  faithful 
servant  for  having  compelled  me  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  duty.  My  poor  uncle*s  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  andtof/iethe  tears  of  age  are  indescribably 
ulfdcting.  It  seums  so  gratuitous  an  aggravation  of 
our  earthly  probation,  that,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  sensibility  should  be  accorded  us  only  to 
sulfer. 

During  dinner  he  ^>oke  little,  and  ate  less ;  and 
nearlv  ss  soon  as  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  pro- 
posed our  adjourning  to  the  snun  breakfast  room,  in 
which,  since  tlie  chilly  autumnal  breeaes  had  set  in, 
we  were  accustomed  to  pass  our  evenings  in  read- 
ing, or  chess,  or  chat,  rrepared  for  our  remaining 
longer  at  table,  the  lights  were  not  yet  placed ;  and 
when  I  proposed  ringing  for  them,  my  uncle  seemed 
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^iflpQied  that,  for  a  time,  the  finlight  ahooM  sufBee. 
•«It  difiuaed,''  he  aaid,  '*  a  cheerful  light  through 
the  room."  But,  by  the  care  he  took  to  place  hta 
old-fashioned  arm-cluiir  of  Gobelin'a  tapeatry,  ao  aa 
to  be  ahaded  from  it  by  the  angle  of  the  ehunney- 
piece,  I  saw  that  he  wished  to  screen  fiom  obaervar 
tion  the  sadness  of  his  countenance. 

And  I,  fool  that  I  waa,  who  had  expected  to  find 
liim  joyous  and  exulting  in  the  proapect  of  Outh- 
hert'a  return ! 

We  sat  for  some  time  in  ailenoe,  each  abaoihed  in 
hia  separate  grief.  But  the  contemplatioD  of  my 
own  soon  reminded  me,  with  aueh  poignant  bttter- 
ness,  of  the  isolation  awaiting  me,  when  the  affec- 
tion of  all  to  whom  I  had  recently  attached  myself 
waa  to  be  monopolized  by  another,  that  I  dreaded  to 
let  the  kind  old  man  fiee  from  me  into  the  reserve 
of  his  sorrow.  Instead  of  respecting  his  tean,  as  I 
should  have  done  at  any  other  moment,  I  glided 
ailently  from  my  chair,  and  knelt  en  the  cushion 
that  lay  habitually  at  his  feet 

*'  You  are  out  of  spirits,  deareat  uncle,"  said  I, 
tdiing  hia  unresiatiog  hand,  *'  and  at  a  time  when  I 
expected  to  find  your  heart  overflowing  with  joy." 
And  at  the  words  I  felt  hia  cold,  withered  hand 
tremble  within  my  own.  *'  Do  not,"  I  continued, 
"  deny  me  a  share  in  your  sorrows.  I  promise  you 
in  return  my  utmost  sympathy  in  your  joy  at  my 
oousin'a  restoration  to  health." 

"  Joy !"  reiterated  the  poor  old  man.  ''  Show 
me— «how  me  the  joy  that  yet  remains  for  me  in 
tiiis  world.  Threescore  years*  and  fifteen  have  I 
numbered,  my  dear  boy,  on  earth ;  and  acareely  one 
but  has  been  colored  with  sombre  hues.  The  right- 
ootts  God,  who  dispenses  with  an  equal  hand  the 
blessings  and  tormenta  of  life,  did  not  assign  me  the 
benefits  of  birth  and  fortune  without  counterbalanc- 
ing the  sifls  with  triala  reducing  me  to  the  level  of 
the  humblest  pauper  on  my  estate." 

**  But  these  tciab  are  drawing  to  an  end,  my  dear 
uncle,"  cried  I,  pretending  to  console  othen,  when 
«o  grievously  in  need  of  oonsolation.  "  Dr.  Hipsley 
informs  me  that  the  new  mode  of  treatment  adopted 
towards  poor  Cnthbeit — " 

'*  Hipaiey  has  been  talking  In  you  theni"  hastily 
interrupted  my  uncle.  *'  Well,  well,  so  much  the 
better.  It  will  (adlitate  the  communications  I  have 
long  been  wishing  to  make  you.  I  am  glad  the  ice 
B  broken.  Rise,  my  dear  child,  and  draw  your 
ohair  near  to  mine.  We  have  much,  nmch  to  dis- 
euas  together,' '  said  he,  after  I  had  in  silence  obeyed 
his  injunctions.  And  «iow  that  explanation  waa 
imminent,  deeply  did  I  regret  having  drawn  upon 
myself  what  could  scaroely  fail  to  convey  an  addi- 
tional  pang  to  the  breasts  of  both. 

'*  I  need  not  remind  you,"  said  he,  mildly,  *'  that 
you  are  my  next  of  kin,  and  that,  failing  male  issue, 
you  succeed  to  my  estates.  Even  were  it  in  human 
nature,  my  dear  nephew,  to  overlook  the  prospect 
of  auch  advantage,  there  are  those  hereabouts  who 
have  taken  care  to  refresh  your  memory.  But  it  is 
personal  regard  only,  and  not  the  tie  of  kinamanahip, 
which  inclines  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Disap- 
pointed men  are  seldom  confiding,  and  mine,  alaa ! 
bas  been  a  life  of  disappointment. 

'*  I  was  the  first  child  of  my  parents,  and,  for  a 
eonaiderable  number  of  years,  the  only  one.  Un- 
luckily; for,  instead  of  increaaing  my  intereat  in 
their  eyes,  I  found  myself,  aa  heir  of  their  entailed 
estate,  an  object  of  jealonay.  After  assi^ing,  by 
the  extent  and  publicity  of  their  rejoieinga,  the 
ntmoat  importance  to  my  birth,  they  were  angry  to 


find  the  eonseqaence  they  had  created  become  pe»> 
manent.  Seventy-five  yean  ago,  aueh  aentimenCi 
were  not  uncommon.  There  waa  leas  sympathy, 
less  fondness,  less  unreserve  than  now,  between 
children  and  their  parents.  From  the  throne  down* 
wards,  an  heir  apparent  waa  an  obiect  of  miatruat. 

*'  Juat  aa  I  was  approaching  the  age  of  manhood, 
however,  it  waa  announced  that  I^dy  Weatfem, 
(yean  after  the  abandonment  of  such  expectations,) 
was  again  about  to  become  a  mother ;  and  from  the 
air  with  which  the  cirenmatance  was  annoonced  by 
my  parents,  I  saw  that  they  were  already  preparing 
to  lavish  upon  a  second  son  the  afiections  so  chariir 
bestowed  upon  mjrself.  Great,  therefore,  waa  their 
mortification  when  the  promised  oflbpring  proved  a 
girl.  The  infant  waa  all  but  exiled  from  the  preo» 
ence  of  her  parents.  For  months  together  her 
father  never  looked  upon  its  face;  nor,  with  dl 
your  experience  of  the  hall,  my  dear  nephew,  have 
you,  I  auspect,  once  penetrated  ao  far  aa  the  remote 
attic  which  waa  appointed  aa  your  mother'a  nursery. 

**  But  to  me^  that  nefflected  child  waa  an  object 
of  intense  intereat.  when  I  returned  home  from 
Eton  or  Oxford,  my  first  visit  was  to  Clan ;  and  aa 
I  was  the  only  person  besides  her  nune  who  ever 
noticed  the  poor  little  humUed  thing,  dearly  did  she 
love  me  in  return. 

**  On  one  of  theee  visita  I  observed  with  regret 
that  the  natural  feebleness  of  her  constitution  waa 
exhibiting  itself  in  an  unmistakable  form— and 
hastened  to  point  out  to  her  parenta  that  the  Ihde 

girl's  spine  was  diseaaed.  They  would  not  listen, 
he  waa  under  the  care  of  the  neighboring  apothe- 
cary—and that  waa  enough. 

'<  The  reault  was  complete  deformity.  By  the 
time  my  father  and  mother  died,  leaving  me  at  lib- 
erty to  do  juatioe  to  thia  precious  sister,  she  waa 
reduced  to  a  state  of  unsightliness  whieh,  but  for 
the  tenderness  with  which  I  endeavored  to  ovemMne 
her  scruples,  wouM  have  determined  her  to  seclu- 
sion for  life.  Of  this  I  would  not  hear.  Having 
placed  her  at  once  at  the  head  of  my  eatabKshment, 
i  endeavored  by  all  the  argumenta  in  my  power, 
and  all  the  arte  of  affection,  to  reconcile  her  to  her- 
self.  I  gave  up  my  whole  life  to  thia  pioua  task.  I 
waa  determined  that  she  should  never  feel  herself 
neglected, — never  fancy  herself  inferior  to  the  reel 
of  the  world. 

<*  Do  not  let  me  dwell  upon  thia! "  he  aaid,  •'  do 
not  let  me  dwell  upon  it !  Fete  know  how  I  waa 
rewarded*.  I  devoted  the  beat  days  of  my  life  to 
Aer— denying  mvself,  for  her  sake,  a  young  man 'a 
pleaaurea.  London,  I  never  approached ;  for  THxas 
i  knew  what  humiliationa  awaited  her.  And  after 
I  had  done  all  thia,  and  for  her  alone  remained 
single  and  childlesa— this  sister — ^this  loved  on^— 
thia  poor  deformed  Clare,  quitted  roe  for  the  only 
man  who  waa  hypocrite  enough  to  picture,  that  any 
eye  but  a  brother'a  waa  not  revolted  by  her  appear- 
anoe !  HU  motivea  were  not  doubtful.  The  low- 
born needy  roan—" 

'*Fardon  me,  sir,"  said  I,  "even  your  just  in- 
dignation must  not  lead  you  to  forget  that  Mr. 
Aah worth  waa  my  father." 

<*  Right,  boy,  right ! — I  am,  indeed,  too  apt,  aa 
well  as  too  wiuing,  to  forget  it !  Let  it  sufltee ,  then, 
that,  bereft  of  the  compani<»n  of  my  fireaide,  and 
finding  my  abandoned  home  peopled  with  the  miser- 
able thougbta  ahe  had  bequeathed  me,  and  myself 
too  old  to  enter  into  the  struggle  of  public  life 
which  I  had  renounced  to  remain  her  oompanion,  I 
reaolved  to  mairy.    Bitterneaa  rather  than  love  was 
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•t  lihB  bottom  of  my  tmoIqUod.  I  wts  determined 
to  liave  male  heire.  No  child  of  the  upstan  Ash- 
worth's  should  soeoeed  to  me  as  my  next  of  kin ! " 

My  impatient  gestaies  again  lenuoded  Sir  Ralph 
that  he  was  approaching  a  foibidden  sabjeet. 

**  At  that  moment,"  resumed  he,  *<  my  hatred  of 
my  sister  and  her  banker  husband  inspired  me  with 
tastes,  which  every  one  esteemed  my  natural  predi- 
lection, for  beautv  and  high  birth.  In  tlie  wife  of 
my  choice  I  asked  only  for  what  was  most  opposite 
to  Clara  and  her  husband.  I  sought  not  for  a 
temper  suited  to  mv  own— I  asked  not  for  a  heart 
I  could  attach.  My  sitter  had  inspired  me  with 
mistrnst  of  all  human  affection.  And  thns  it  was 
I  wedded  with  Lady  Margaret  Howard — young, 
lo?eIy — but  every  way  ill-quahfied  to  become  the 
household  companion  of  a  peevish,  disappointed 


**  I  have  heard  the  history  of  what  followed, 
dearest  sir,"  said  I,  perceiving  that  the  tears  were 
falling  ftst  from  his  eyes,  and  willing  to  spare  him 
the  recital  of  his  vexations. 

'*  And  this,  my  dear  nephew— 4bis  petulant  and 
ill-assorted  marriage,'*  said  he,  disregarding  me, 
and  no  longer  pretending  to  conceal  his  sobs,  **  was 
ny  second  grievous  duappointment.  I  followed 
that  lovely  young  woman  to  the  grave,  into  which 
my  morose  temper  was  the  means  of  precipitating 
h^,  with  a  heart  in  which  remorse  was  added  to 
the  anguisb  which  had  previously  made  me  feel 
myself  a  wreteh." 

**  Surely,  sir,  the  early  death  of  Lady  Margaret 
was  attributable  to  the  harassing  influence  of  others 
over  her  mind,  rather  than  to  her  domestic  disa- 
greements?" 

'*  You  think  so  ?  After  hearing  all  that  Hipsley 
has  to  relate,  you  re<dly  believe  that  Dormer  and  the 
Haggerstons  had  some  share  in  her  illness!"  cried 
he.  *'  Gk>o  be  thanked  that  any  besides  myself  can 
cherish  such  a  conviction !  In  the  fate  of  Cuthbert 
I  can  swear  that  theirs  was  the  greater  portion. 
For  from  the  moment  that  I  hung  over  the  fan: 
head  of  that  motherless  boy,  I  devcrted  myself  ex- 
clusively to  his  happiness.  There  was  nothing  I 
wouM  not  have  done  for  him — nothing  I  would 
not  have  sacrificed  lor  him ; — no,  not  even  those 
hoarded  treasures  of  the  human  heart,  its  prejudices 
and  antipathies.  For  him  I  courted  the  Hagger- 
stons ; — for  himy  I  bore  With  the  Jesuits.  I  lived 
but  in  Aim.'  My  sister  was  now  in  her  grave.  I 
oared  not  even  to  learn  that  she  had  left  a  son.  As 
far  as  I  knew,  the  only  living  thing  in  whose  veins 
my  blood  was  flowing,  was  the  beautiful  child  who 
gambolled  beside  m^  hearth,  fair  and  Grentle  as  an 
angel ;— learning  without  an  eflint  all  that  was 
taught  him — and  knowing  intuitively  much  that  is 
not  to  be  taught.  My  son  possessecl  the  eye,  the 
band,  the  voice  of  an  artist.  He  was  something 
superhuman — something  too  bright — too  good  for 
this  world  of  sordid  care." 

It  needed  no  great  eflTort  to  render  my  poor  uncle 
conscious  of  my  sympathy,  the  moment  he  began  to 
apeak  of  his  son.' 

"  And  loving  him  thus,"  continued  lie, "  thus 
absorbingly — ^thus  passionately, — (for  after  all  the 
disappointments  and  threatenings  I  had  undergone, 
the  tenderness  I  lavished  upon  this  last  thing  that 
was  left  me  to  prevent  my  pilgrimage  through  life 
from  being  a  barren  waste,  was  more  like  the  doat- 
ing  of  a  lover  than  a  fother'a  rational  tenderness,) 
judge  what  were  my  feelings  when  1  first  discerned 
a  trace  of  the  sad  infirmity  with  whksh  nature  had 
aeeo  fit  to  disfigure  the  most  glorious  of  her  works ! 
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Oh !  that,  indeed,  was  an  hour  of  trial !  I  tried  tO 
fancy  myself  mistaken.  I  tried  to  blind  myself  to 
what  the  saddened  looks  of  those  around  me  pro- 
claimed  to  be  only  too  perceptible  to  others.  I  soi^ 
rowed  over  my  ill-starred  child — ^I  wept  over  him— ^ 
I  prayed  for  him !  But  the  Hand  whk^h,  if  mighty 
to  save^  is  mighty  to  smite,  was  heavy  upon  us  both. 
The  flights  of  that  noble  mind  grew  wilder  and 
wilder,  till  all  power  of  self-deception  was  past* 
He  was  mad— Cuthbert  was  mad — my  noble  boy— 
my  heii^-the  future  representative  of  our  ancient 
house,  was  mad,  mad,  mad !  And  the  word  whs 
pronounced  of  him  in  my  hearing,  nephew  Ash- 
worth  ; — ^and  yei^-end  yet  I  lived !" 

Lest  he  should  be  excited  into  the  same  paroxysms 
as  my  unhappy  cousin,  I  besought  the  old  •man  to 
compose  himself,  and  defer,  till  the  morrow,  all  he 
had  further  to  relate. 

^'Nmo /"  said  he,  *'  let  all  be  told  now !  Let  one 
agony  suffice.  You  are  aware  of  my  poor  child's 
attachrtient  to  Agnes  Haggerston ;  and  how,  over* 
coming  my  repugnance  to  the  faith  she  professes,  I 
consented  to  their  marriage  so  for  as  was  consistent 
vrith  m^  duty  to  Him  for  whom  my  love  might  not 
abide  nvalship  with  love  for  any  created  thing.  1 
chose  that  the  recantation  of  my  son  should  be  actu- 
ated by  couTKstion — not  by  the  hnpulses  of  human 
passion  ;  and  for  this,  even  this,  was  I  punished,  by 
the  irretrievable  alienation  of  his  mind.  For  they 
may  adopt  what  new-fangled  systems  they  choose, 
my  dear  nephew,  a  fother  s  more  discerning  eye  sees 
that  the  patient  is  incurable.  Lucid  intervals  may 
intervene ;  but  my  son  is  a  lunatic  for  life !" 

And  affain  the  voice  of  the  heavily-visited  old 
man  was  broken  by  sobs  of  despair. 

'*  The  medical  men  say  otherwise,"  hecontinned, 
'*  for  such  people  Kveby  the  dififusion  of  groundless 
hopes;  and  Haggerston,  and,  above  all,  his  priest, 
say  otherwise ;  for  they  have  set  their  hearts  and 
minds  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  wide  estates  of 
Westfera  Hall  to  one  of  their  own  communion. 
And  let  it  be  so-— but  let  them  leave  me  my  son — 
my  poor,  infirm,  afl9icted  son.  He  must  not  be 
dragged  out  of  the  tranquil  sphere  of  seclusion, 
which  alone  is  likely  to  preserve  his  intellects  from 
frenzy.  He  most  not  be  made  the  founder  of  a  race 
whose  foture  irregularities  will,  perhaps,  be  traced, 
from  century  to  century,  as  originating  with  Sir 
Cuthbert,  the  lunatic !  No^I  would  have  the  pooi 
victim  live  a  life  of  serenity,  and  die  a  death  ot 
peace." 

**  But  since  his  attachment  to  Miss  Haggerston 
is  so  strong,"  I  was  beginning  conscientiously  to 
argue. 

"  Ay,  but  to  secure  his  happiness  in  wedded  life, 
Miss  Haggerston  should  be  equally  attached  to 
himr*  cri^  my  uncle ;  "  and  she  is  not.  I  have 
watched  her  with  the  jealous  eye  of  pateroal  love, 
and  seen  her  tremble  whenever  Cuthbert  approach- 
ed. She  feare  him.  His  cruel  malady  revolts  and 
alarms  her.  Like  a  tender  sister,  she  may  grieve 
over  him,  and  solace  him,  and  enter  into  his  pur^ 
suits.  But  she  does  not  love  him,  nephew.  She 
loves  you — nay,  do  not  start— she  loves  yoti,  and  you 
alone,  as  woman  should  love  the  man  to  whom  she 
pledges  her  foith." 

It  will  readily  be  believed  how  eagerly  I  now  lis* 
tened  to  evety  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  my 
uncle. 

"  You  had  not  been  lon^  my  inmate,"  continued 
he,  "  when  I  discovered  this ;  and  that  the  affection 
felt  for  you  by  Agnes  was  only  the  repayal  of  your 
own.    That  JDormer  and  Haggerston  would  lie  ia 


wait  for  yoar  soul,  I  abo  cleaily  foresaw ;  in  order 
that  the  next  of  kin  mi^ht  supply  the  place  of  the 
heir-apparent,  shouki  it  please  God  to  perpetuate  the 
lunacy  of  Cuthbert.  * ' 

*'  Yet  I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  I  felt  it  but  justice 
to  say,  ''  neither  one  nor  other  of  them  ever  atr 
tempted  to  shake  the  orthodoxy  of  my  faith.'*  . 

*'  Not  openly,  perhaps;  not  frankly.  But  they 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  rendering  Catholicism 
amiable  in  your  eyes,  hj  exhibiting  its  sweetness  in 
the  nature  of  Agnea— its  eneigios  in  the  activity, 
and  seal,  and  self-denial  of  Father  Dormer." 

And  this  I  could  not  deny. 

*'  Admit,  candidly,  my  dear  nephew,'*  added  Sir 
Ralph,  '*  that  you  are  already  i>repared  to  renounce 
the  creed  of  your  forefathers,  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Haggerston's  feeling  disposed  to  break  his  pledges 
to  Cuthbert,  and  bestow  upon  you  his  daughter's 
band?" 

My  self-aocttsing  silence  waa  a  sufficient  answer. 
,  *  *  Thiiik  not  that  I  blame  you,  my  dear  boy,"  con- 
tinued my  uncle;  "I  have  lone  appreciated  the 
worldly  craft  of  these  people,  and  resigned  myself 
to  the  influence  they  seemed  predestined  by  the 
•Almighty  to  assume  over  my  ill-fated  house.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  can  honestly  enter  the  bosom  of 
their  church,  as  a  sincere  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
Rome,  doitf  So  far  from  blaming  you,  or  repin- 
ing, I  should  rejoice ! — I  cannot  bear  to  reflect  npon 
the  existence  that  awaits  my  infirm  child,  when  he 
shall  have  become  a  mark  for  the  disgust  of  his  wife 
and  the  tyrannies  of  her  eonfessor.  Anything 
rather  than  that,  my  dear  nephew,  anything— any- 
thing!" 

To  be  oflfered  as  a  substitute  for  Cuthbert,  like  a 
victim  bound  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  was  not 
altogether  flattering.    But  I  chose  to  hear  to  an  end. 

**  If,  therefore,"  he  persisted,  "  when  my  son  is 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  amenable  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  I  can  satisfy  him  that  Agnes  consents  to 
become  his  only  as  an  act  of  compassion,  and  that 
her  whole  heart  is  with  yourself,  he  may  possibly 
be  induced  to  enter  some  religious  order,  such  as 
admits  of  his  residence  under  this  roof,  but  renders 
wedltick  impossible ;  in  which  case  I  would  in- 
stantly settle  upon  you  a  moiety  of  my  fortune, 
with  the  reversion  of  the  whole  at  my  death,  to 
justify  your  marriage  wiUi  Miss  Haggerston. 
For  such  an  arrangement  would  insure  it.  Neither 
father  nor  priest  care  a  jot  to  what  manner  of  hus- 
band the  Westfern  estates  are  attached,  so  that 
they  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  church." 

"And  Agnes?" 

"  Agnes  would  marry  you,  rich  or  poor,  so  that 
Cuthbert  opposed  no  obstacle,  and  her  father  did 
not  withhold  his  consent ;  and  once  united,  I  feel 
that  my  son  would  possess  in  his  next  of  kin,  when 
I  am  laid  in  the  grave,  a  friend  who  would  watch 
over  him  and  protect  him  from  the  cruelties  and 
coercion  to  which,  if  unfriended,  his  helpless  con- 
dition might  exptiee  him." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  angry  at  finding  the  poor 
old  gentleman  desirous  to  promote  my  marriage 
with  hb  neighbor's  daughter  only  to  secure  a  more 
humane  keeper  for  my  cousin.  But  what  can  one 
not  forgive  to  the  infatuation  of  parental  love ! 
And  he  was  addressing  me  in  all  earnestness — ^his 
hands  clasped  fervently  over  his  bosom — ^his  tears 
flowing  unrestrained. 

*'  I  am  definitively  to  understand,  then,  my  dear 
uncle,"  said  I,  "  that—" 

'*  That  you  have  my  full  and  entire  sanction  to 
your  addresses  to  Agnes  Haggerston,  protided  her 
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father  and,  and  that  man,  tiiat  vriat,  will  sobmittn 
the  terms  proposed.  It  strixes  me  that,  were 
Cuthbert  to  find  on  his  retom  to  us  the  marriage 
aoeomplbbed,  he  wonld  reconcile  himself  far  bettef 
to  the  change,  than  if  made  to  discover  by  the  alow 
experience  of  day  by  day,  that  the  woman  he  woi^ 
ships  loves  him  only  as  a  brother,  and  has  given 
her  heart  of  hearts  elsewhere." 

It  was  not  for  me  to  express  a  eontrary  opinion. 
I  acquiesced;  and,  having  consented  to  all  his 
proposals,  cheered  him  to  the  best  of  my  power  by 
pleaging  myself  by  the  most  solemn  protestations 
to  watch  over  the  future  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  betrothed  Cuthbert,  resolved  to  return  to 
Campley  on  the  morrow  and  disclose  word  by 
word  to  Miss  Haggerston  the  singular  communica- 
tion of  my  uncle. 

Such  an  opportunity,  however,  was  denied  me. 
I  went,  but  there  was  other  company  at  Campley ; 
the  Hipsleya  aftid  another  family  of  country  neigh- 
bors, who,  thanks  to  the  ladylike  housewifery  of 
the  convent-reared  Agnes,  were  entertained  as  if 
under  the  roof  of  a  prince. 

But  if  unable  to  disclose  to  her  all  that  was  agi- 
tating my  mind,  I  enjoyed  the  far  greater  pleasure 
of  endeavoring  to  venfy,  unsuspected,  the  flattering 
assurances  of  my  uncle.  Throughout  the  day  I 
watched  her  as  a  sdioolboy  watches  his  bird, 
deriving  auguries  from  every  look,  and  word,  and 
gesture.  And  when  I  saw  how  oflen,  while 
engaged  in  courtesies  to  those  insupportable  wo- 
men, her  eyes  wandered  furtively  in  search  of  me, 
and  how  often  her  diseonrse  with  them  bore  refer- 
ence to  things  known  only  to  us  twain,  so  that 
amidst  what  appeared  a  general  conversation  she 
still  contrived  to  maintain  our  tete^ete^  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  forgive  my  previous  blindness.  I  could 
have  blessed  the  name  of  my  undo  for  having 
opened  my  eyes.  I  could  have  crawled  to  the  feet 
of  Agnes,  and  wept. 

The  Hipsleys,  fiincying,  from  the  incoherence 
and  excitement  of  my  manner,  that  I  was  indis- 
posed, insisted  on  conveying  me  home  at  night  in 
their  carriage,  though  the  road  was  two  miles 
longer  than  the  one  I  was  accustomed  to  take. 
But  I  was  too  happy  to  be  refractory,  though,  as  it 
was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  the  ride  by  the  high 
road  would  tiave  been  delightful.  I  enjoyed,  how- 
ever, a  spectacle  new  to  me  in  a  moonlight  view 
of  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Huttington  Castle,  situated 
scarcely  fifty  yards  from  the  road. 

*'  You  should  have  seen  it  a  few  years  ago,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Dr.  Hipsley,  gratified  by  my  enthu- 
siasm. "  Poor  Sir  Ralph  is  too  supine  to  have 
anything  done  for  its  preservation,  and  the  stones 
are  pillaged  by  all  the  builders  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Yonder  tower,  where  your  poor  cousin 
accomplished  that  desperate  feat  of  his,  which  we 
now  consider  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  proo6 
of  his  insanity,  will  soon  fall  to  the  ground." 

I  gazed  upwards  at  the  dizzy  height,  on  the 
summit  of  wnich  a  self-planted  young  birch-tree 
was  waving  like  a  feather,  in  the  midnight  air,  and 
promised  to  speak  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject. 
Other  thoughts,  however,  were  just  then  in  my 
mind  than  antiquarian  crotchets. 

Next  day  I  was  at  Campley  by  breakfkst-time, 
on  pretence  of  bringing  a  book  which  Miss  Hag- 
§^reton  had  asked  me  to  look  for  in  the  Westfern 
library.  *^  Filli  di  Scire,"  an  old  pastoral  of  mod- 
erate merit  compared  with  that  of  Tasso,  to  which 
one  of  her  lady  visitora  had  alluded  the  preceding 
day,  probably  with  the  impertinent  intention  of  sig- 
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naliziog  &  heroine  whoie  distiesws  arise  ftom  an 
attachment  to  two  loveis  at  once ;  but  in  leality  to 
escape  my  share  of  an  interview  between  Dormer 
and  Sir  Kalph,  which  the  latter,  concluding  my 
explanauoas  with  Agnes  to  have  been  fully  made 
the  previous  day,  had  himself  demanded. 

I  was  heartily  welcomed.  The  strongest  instinct 
of  the  squire^s  heart  was  hospitality,  ^ways  over- 
joyed to  see  me  at  his  dinner-table,  he  seemed  still 
better  pleased  to  have  ma  at  breakfast.  I  was 
forced,  however,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  welcome 
by  visiting  with  him  his  dogs,  his  ponies,  his  garden, 
his  grotto,  and  began  to  fear  that  tlie  whole  day 
was  fated  to  be  lost  like  the  preceding  one,  when 
my  fears  were  happily  removed  by  hiB  propcHBal  to 
me  to  ride  ove^r  with  him  to  Bardyn,  where  it  was 
expected  that  some  disturbance  might  arise  during 
the  inquest  held  upon  the  sufferers  &om  the  late  ac- 
cident. Nothing  was  easier  than  to  decline,  on  pre- 
tence that  I  had  commissions  to  discharge  for  my 
uncle  on  my  way  back  to  the  hall,  and  when  I  saw 
'the  poor  squire  mount  his  galloway  and  leave  the 
field  clear  for  my  explanations,  the  blood  rushed 
into  my  head  till  the  sensations  I  experienced  were 
almost  those  of  a  drowning  man. 

Agnes  still  loitered  under  the  porch,  as  though 
she  expected  to  see  me  fulfil  my  announcement  to 
her  father,  or  because  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  love  now  dawnins  between  us  rendered  her  un- 
willing to  return  with  me  tele-tj^tete  into  the  house. 

**  My  table  has  not  yet  been  removed  from  under 
the  old  tree,**  said  she,  on  perceiving  that  I  intended 
to  prolong  my  visit.  ^'  This  beautiful  day  is,  I  fear, 
our  last  glimpse  of  summer.  Let  us  make  the  most 
of  it.     £et  us  enjoy  ourselves  in  the  old  spot." 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  soft  breezes  sporting 

with  the  tendrils  of  iessamine  that  hung  down  from 

^  the  porch  had  been  less  balmy  ;  for  the  disclosures 

^  i  meditated  seemed  to  require  the  snugness  of  the 

fireside.    I  wanted  to  talk  to  her  of  home — the  home 

that  I  trusted  would  be  ours. 

But  what  Agnes  said  was  to  be  done ;  and  while 
she  sauntered  slowly  across  the  flower  garden 
towards  her  '*  green  parlor,"  she  despatched  me 
back  to  the  house  for  the  volume  of  **  Filli  di 
Sciro,"  that  we  might  look  over  it  together.  A 
book  to  be  looked  over,  goes  far  to  break  the  ice 
of  di  ieie-<^tete ;  nor  was  I  sorry  for  an  excuse  to 
take  my  place  close  at  her  side  upon  the  old  bench, 
so  close,  that  I  could  feel  the  soft  texture  of  the 
Indian  shawl  folded  around  her,  as  I  pretended  to 
pore  over  her  shoulder  on  the  old-fashioned  page. 

How  long  we  had  sat  ^ere  with  the  moist  but 
balmy  winds  fluttering  the  pages  we  still  affected 
to  be  examining,  though  every  remark  hazarded  in 
a  broken  voice  by  either  bore  reference  to  our 
mutual  position  far  more  than  to  the  high-flown 
poetry  of  the  obsolete  pastoral — ^I  can  hardly  say  ; 
for  every  minute  as  it  passed,  though  containing 
worlds  of  joy  and  hope  and  bewilderment,  flitted  by 
as  with  a  swallow's  wing.  My  heart  swelled 
within  me  as  though  till  then  unconscious  of  half 
its  faculties  of  loving.  I  could  scarcely  breathe  to 
make  myself  articulate ;  and  yet,  explanation  was 
indispensable. 

Already,  one  of  her  fair  hands  was  pressed  in  my 
own.  By  degrees,  as  I  proceeded  to  address  her, 
my  arm  encircled  her  waist. 

**  Dearest  Agnes,"  I  whispered,  *'  were  not  the 
hopes  of  happiness  I  have  presumed  to  form  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  father  of  Cuthbert — " 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  menacing  growl  from  a 
favorite  wolfhound  which,  following  me  everywhere, 
was  lying  at  Miss  Haggerston's  feet,  and  thus 


apprised  that  iotrudeis  were  at  hand,  I  foHowed  the 
direction  of  Gyltha's  flaming  eyes  till  they  rested 
upon  what  appeared  at  that  moment  a  aupernatuxal 
vision. 

Between  the  parted  branches  of  the  old  oak-tree, 
and  so  placed  that  the  afternoon  sunshine  appeared 
to  form  a  halo  around  it,  I  beheld  a  head  as  glori- 
ously beautiful  as  Murillo's  exquisite  delineations 
of  the  youthful  Saviour.  No  expression  of  humaa 
passion  was  in  that  mournful  face.  It  was  a  coun- 
tenance of  holiness  and  peace. 

To  Agnes,  whose  face  was  half  hidden  on  rojr 
shoulder,  the  apparition  was  of  course  impercepti- 
ble, and  Gyltlia  had  crept  trembhng  under  the  seat. 
Even  to  myself  the  figure  was  manifested  but  for  a 
single  second — once  seen,  to  be  remembered  forever. 

Not  a  syllable  could  I  utter,  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  companion  towards  an  object  so  beautiful 
and  startling.  But  when,  shaking  abruptly  the 
hand  I  held,!  pointed  with  the  other  towards  the 
vision ;  never  shall  I  forget  the  shriek  that  bursl 
from  the  bosom  of  Agnes  Haggerston.  Had'4he 
accusing  angel  himself  appeared  before  her,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  conscience-smitten. 

'*  Cuthbert  P^  she  faltered,  as  the  closing  bougfis 
concealed  from  view  that  awe-striking  face.  '*  Cuth- 
bert, dear  Cutlibert !"  she  repeated,  as  the  shadow 
cast  by  his  passage  athwart  the  garden  announced 
the  flight  of  the  lunatic.  But  even  thus  abjured,  he 
returned  not.  And  though  she  rose  from  her  seat 
as  if  to  pursue  bin,  her  trembling  limbs  refused  to 
bear  her  a  single  step  from  the  spot. 

"  Follow  him,"  cried  she,  when  at  length  she 
regained  her  powers  of  utterance.  **  I  beseech  and 
entreat  you  to  follow  him.  He  must  have  escaped ! 
He  may  come  to  harm !  My  poor  Cuthbert — my 
poor,  dear  Cuthbert  1" 

More  awe-struck  than  touched,  I  proceeded  te 
obey  her  orders;  but  unluckily,  paused  to  prepare 
my  departure  by  entreaties  that,  if  I  succeeded  io 
bringing  him  back,  she  would  not  expose  herself  to 
the  shock  of  an  interview. 

''  We  know  not  what  may  be  the  state  of  hit 
mind,"  said  I.  **  Return  to  the  house.  Retire  te 
your  own  room.  Do  not  meet  him,  except  in  your 
father's  presence.  Meanwhile,  dearest,  I  will 
watch  over  him.  Be  satisfied  that  with  me  he  is 
safe." 

She  obeyed.  And  having  seen  her  into  the 
house,  I  rushed  to  the  ofllces,  whither  the  fugitive 
had  directed  his  steps. 

No  one  had  seen  him.  The  old  coachman,  to 
whom  I  addressed  myself  for  information,  stared  me 
in  the  face  as  though  he  thought  me  as  crazed  as 
my  cousin,  for  inquiring  **  whether  Mr.  Cuthbert 
had  left  the  premises  ?"  when  all  the  country  round 
knew  him  to  be  in  confinement  at  the  Heath. 

But  for  the  growling  of  the  dog — but  that  Agnea 
as  well  as  myself  had  witnessed  the  appearance,  I 
should  have  begun  to  think  it  a  wild  coinage  of  my 
brain.  Even  as  it  was,  might  not  the  visiting  bie 
supernatural?  Was^it  not  the  spectre — the  wraith 
— the  fetch  of  Cuthbert  Westfem  we  had  seen  ? 

Every  pulse  in  my  veins  throbbed  with  excite- 
ment. I  knew  not  whither  to  turn,  or  from  whom 
to  hope  for  enlightenment.  When  lo,  as  I  retraced 
my  steps  towards  the  house,  I  discerned  on  the 
moist  gravel,  the  prints  of  a  horse^s  hoofs ;  whereaa 
both  Haggerston  and  myself  were  in  the  habit  of 
mounting  and  dismounting  in  the  stable  yard.  By 
examining  these  traces.  I  had  reason  to  see  that  a 
horse  had  been  recently  tied  to  the  iron  staple  of 
the  porch,  and  that  it  had  issued  forth  from  the  fore 
court  in  the  direction  of  the  Heath. 
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Hearen  ht  praiaed !  If  the  poor  sufferer  had 
indeed  e«eaped  from  durance,  the  instinct  of  his 
infirmity  had  at  least  prompted  him  to  return  to  the 
place  of  safety  from  whence  he  came. 

I  flew  to  Agnes.  She  was  breathless,  pale, 
nlmost  speechless,  and  would  not  listen  to  my  re- 
issurance. 

*' Follow  him!"  faltered  she,  in  incoherent 
Biocents.  '*  Lose  not  a  moment  till  you  have  seen 
liira  in  security.  The  mountain  roads  are  unsafe — 
the  river  lies  in  his  way.  My  poor,  dear  Cuthbert ! 
It  is  your  duty  to  protect  and  save  him — ^you — his 
cousin — his  next  of  kin." 

I  needed  not  a  second  bidding^.  As  soon  as  the 
•addle  could  be  placed  on  ray  horse,  I  was  on  my 
way,  following  the  track  left  bv  the  fugitive  in  that 
almost  unfrequented  road.  Tinluckily,  however, 
this  was  in  some  degree  perplexed  by  t!je  passage 
of  Dr.  Hipsley*s  carriage  the  preceding  night ;  the 
way  to  the  Heath  lying,  for  nearly  half  its  distance, 
Along  the  road  to  Westfern  Hall. 

As  I  approached  Huttington,  the  remembrance 
of  my  poor  cousin's  exploit  and  the  allusion  we  had 
made  to  it  the  night  before,  little  suspecting  how 
•oon  the  poor  maniac  himself  would  traverse  the 
•pot,  forced  a  heavy  sigh  from  my  heart.  Fifty 
3^izds  nearer  the  beetling  crag  on  which  the  ruin 
was  suspended,  and  that  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
A  horse  saddled  and  bridled  was  quietly  grazing  in 
the  meadow  leading  from  the  road  to  the  ruined 
postern.  Doubtless  my  cousin's  horse.  He  was 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  wandering,  alone,  bewil- 
dered, distracted,  among  those  perilous  ruins. 

^  Alone— alone  indeed !  but  neither  bewildered  nor 
distracted.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  meadow,  and 
my  own  horse  ranging  at  large  with  that  of  Cuth- 
bert. A  damp  chill  struck  to  my  very  soul  as  I 
traversed  the  dreary  vault  of  entrance,  whose 
groined  roof  was  still  perfect,  to  reach  the  inner 
court.  But  I  had  not  far  to  advance  in  my  anxious 
•earch.  Thero— on  the  grass-grown  stones  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  tower,  lay  all  that  remained  of  Cuth- 
bert— a  shapeless  mass— crushed  and  mutilated  by 
precipitation  from  the  dizzy  height  above.  It  might 
be  that,  ignorant  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  spot  since 
his  last  visit,  he  had  missed  his  footing,  ana  died  an 
accidental  death.  And  God  grant  that  it  was  so ; 
>  for  to  urge  him  to  the  act  of  self-destruction  what 
must  have  been  the  anguish  of  that  pious  mind. 

I  hurried  on  for  succor  to  the  Heath,  leaving  his 
blood  yet  flowing  on  the  stones ;  and  ere  I  had  pro- 
ceeded a  quarter  of  a  mile,  encountered  persons  who, 
the  moment  the  alarm  of  his  flight  was  given,  had 
dispersed  about  the  country  in  searoh  of  him. 

And  again,  Dormer  was  the  origin  of  all  the  mis- 
chief. Straight  from  his  interview  with  my  uncle 
had  he  proceeded  to  the  Heath  on  pretence  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  state  of  mind  of  the  patient,  to 
probe  which  to  the  quick,  he  asked  such  questions 
and  made  such  disclosures,  as  drove  the  convalescent 
mind  of  the  victim  wild  near  distraction.  The  un- 
known kinsman,  described  to  him  as  being  so  dear 
to  his  Agnes,  took  possession  of  his  excited  imagi- 
nation. He  wanted  to  see  me.  He  wanted  to 
commune  with  her  whom  he  suspected  me  of 
estranging  from  him.  Era  Dormer  could  divine 
his  project,  he  had  darted  from  the  room  and  locked 
it  upon  him  whose  vbits  being  sacred  at  the  Heath, 
the  keepers  were  for  a  moment  placed  at  liberty. 
Having  leapt  upon  Dormer's  horse  which  was  wait- 
ing ready  saddled  in  the  stable,  and  in  the  linen  ves- 
turn  he  was  accustomed  to  we^r,  without  hat  or  cov- 
ering against  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he  dashed  onwards 
to  Campley. 


After  vainly  seeking  Miss  Haggerston  in  Htm 
house,  he  had  hurried  to  the  favorite  tree,  the  scene 
of  their  studies — ^their  interviews!  But  of  th^ 
shock  nroduoed  on  his  feelings  by  all  he  witnessed 
there,  I  must  not  permit  myself  to  speak.  Suffice 
it  that  he  rushed  madly  from  the  place,  and  was 
seen  no  more  by  mortal  eye  till  reduced  to  a  disfig^ 
ured  corpse. 

Happily  for  m^  poor  uncle,  the  whok  truth  was 
never  known  to  hun.  None  but  Agnes  and  myself 
were  aware  of  his  visit  to  Campley ;  and  our  lipe 
were  sealed  by  the  anguish  of  oar  souls.  In  the 
country  round  it  transpired  only  that  the  heir  of 
Westiern  Hall,  having  defied  the  vigilance  of  his 
keepers,  had  galloped  straight  from  the  Heath  to 
Huttington  CaAle,  and,  haunted  by  the  remini»- 
cence  of  his  former  enterprise,  ascended  the  ftital 
stairs  and  fallen  headlong  from  the  summit. 

Even  this  modified  version  of  the  dreadful  event 
suflioed  to  lay  my  undoes  gray  head  in  the  grave. 
He  knew  that  it  was  from  an  interview  with  Fathelr 
Dormer  his  son  had  effected  his  escape,  and  readily 
conjectured  that  the  hints  afforded  by  the  Jesuit  had 
instigated  his  paroxysm.  Before  the  dust  of  the 
ill-fated  Cuthbert  could  be  gathered  to  that  of  our 
common  ftithers,  Sir  Ralph  gave  up  the  ghost,  dying 
with  his  hand  clasped  in  my  own,  and  instructing 
me  in  the  last  wishes  of  his  broken  heart. 

'*  Let  him  not  be  utterly  forgotten,"  murmured 
he,  on  the  last  dreary  night  of  his  life  of  care ;  ^*  let 
not  that  gifted  being  he  utterly  forgotten.  Soroo- 
Umes,  amid  your  happiness  with  Agnes,  recaU  to 
mind  my  poor  Cuthbert,  and  be  his  memory  hal«> 
lowed  between  you." 

And  hallowed  it  is,  and  shall  ever  be.  But  not 
^'  between  us."  Since  the  day  when  I  followed  to 
the  family  vault  the  two  gorgeous  coffins  containing 
all  that  remained  of  the  lofty  line  of  Westfern,  to 
whose  wealth  and  consequence  I  had  succeeded,  I 
have  never  looked  upon  her  face.  Immediately 
after  the  sad  solemnity,  a  letter  was  placed  in  my 
hands  by  old  Bernard,  apprizing  me  that  we  were 
to  meet  no  more  in  this  world.  She  had  at  once 
taken  refuge  from  her  self-upbraidings  in  the  convent 
where  her  youth  was  passed,  and  already  entered 
into  her  novitiate. 

Another  year,  and  she  had  taken  the  veil.  But 
not  in  the  old  convent.  Painfully  conscious  of  the 
impossibility  of  inhabiting  the  ill-fated  hall,  I  devoted 
it  at  once  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  best  cal* 
culated.  I  wished  the  spot  and  the  memory  of  my 
poor  cousin  to  be  sanctified  by  the  perj^tual  prayers 
of  beings  as  spotless  and  godly  as  himself,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  Dormer  with  the  papal  author- 
ities, Westfern  is  now  the  refuge  of  a  Benedictine 
Sisterhood,  of  which  that  beloved  one — that  un- 
happy one — is  the  superior. 

The  lapse  of  nearly  a  dozen  years  may  have 
endowed  her,  perhaps,  with  the  peace  that  is  not 
of  this  world.  But  I,  who  after  a  year  spent  in 
utter  seclusion,  had  the  weakness  to  seek  relief 
amid  the  conflicting  tides  of  society,  from  the  dis- 
traction of  my  own  mind,  have  acquired  nothing  in 
exchange  for  the  precious  illusions  of  my  youth 
save  the  flightiness  of  a  spirit  at  war  with  itself. 

Whether  in  the  brilliant  world  where  wealth  and 
station  secure  me  a  certain  degree  of  consideration 
— to  me  hollow  as  the  tomb— or  whether  amid  the 
beautiftil  scenery  of  this  sequestered  spot,  where  I 
am  vainly  seeking  reconciliation  with  myself, — how 
can  I  hope  to  divest  myself  of  the  gloomy  impres* 
sions  imparted  by  the  fatal  destinies  of  those  to 
whom  I  have  succeeded  as  next  of  kin  I 
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Ffomflhupi'a  Maffirint. 
ISABELLA  morgan;    OR,  RICH  AND  POOR. 

It  80  happened,  that  Isabella  Moigan,  a  girl  of 
fourteen,  although  one  of  three  daughters,  was  at 
this  time  her  father's  sole  companion ;  and,  delight- 
ed, at  all  seasons  to  be  with  him,  her  pleasure  in  his 
society  was  still  enhanced  by  a  little  feeling  of 
pride  that  she  was  now  really  useful ;  and  that  on 
ner  punctuality  and  skill  depended  the  comfort  of 
his  tea  and  breakfast,  and  that  papa  would  be  quite 
loiaely  without  her  all  the  evenm^.  So  impressed 
was  she  with  her  own  responsibihtv  for  his  amuse- 
ment, or  so  eager  to  share  all  )ier  thoughts  and  fan- 
cias  with  this  kind  and  cheerful  father,  that  he  had 
seldom  laid  aside  his  pen  or  book  for  half  a  minute, 
before  she  would  begin  the  recital  of  some  morn- 
ing's adventure,  or  open  upon  some  astonishing 
.  sobject  with  "  Papa,  I  wonder  whether  •  •  •  ••** 
or,  **  Papa,  don't  you  wonder  why  •  •  •  •  ?" 
But  her  doubts  and  embarrassments  were  seldom 
▼ery  important  or  perplexing ;  the  wonderment  was 
spoken  the  moment  it  arose  in  her  mind,  and,  if 
(»|»ble  of  any«  rational  solution  at  aU,  was  soon 
quieted  by  her  father's  sagacious  replies.  Not  so 
on  this  present  evening ;  daylight  had  faded  away, 
though  candles  and  tea-time  haid  not  arrived.  yCr, 
Morgan  laid  aside  his  pen,  and  drew  near  the  small 
summer-fire  by  which  nis  daughter  was  seated  on  a 
low  foot-stool,  expecting  froin  her  some  merry  re- 
mark or  grave  surmise,  as  an  introduction  to  their 
usual  chat;  but  she  seemed  really  considering 
some  great  matter,  as  a  full  minute  passed,  and  yet 
she  spoke  not. 

Mr.  Morgan  therefore  roused  her  by  begging, 
when  her  reverie  was  over,  that  he  might  1^  fa- 
vored with  knowing  whal  opinion  she  had  formed  of 
men  and  mannera. 

<*I  was  thinking  of  men,  papa,"  she  replied; 
**  that  is,  of  women f  which  is  all  the  same,  1  sup- 
pose; and  of  their  manners,  too,  or  something 
more  than  manners.  It  has  puzzled  me  very  oflen 
lately ;  and  I  have  tried  not  to  think  about  it ;  but 
I  went  to  Susan  Parker's  to-day,  and  talked  to  her 
and  her  sister,  and  it  came  to  me  again  stronger 
than  ever — I  must  tell  you,  and  hear  what  you  say 
about  it ; — but  it  is  something  so  strange,  it  seems 
almost  wicked : — ^Do  vou  know,  papa,  1  can't  help 
thinking  that  the  rich  people  are  better  than  the 
poor?" 

Mr.  Morgan  had  had  a  harassing  day  of  busi- 
ness ;  he  had  just  finished  all  the  unpleasant  letters 
which  he  was  to  send  by  to-morrow's  post,  and  he 
knew  he  must  devote  two  or  three  bouis  before  bed- 
time to  sermon-writing.  He  would  therefore  have 
been  better  pleased  if  his  daughter*s  meditations  had 
turned  on  her  garden,  or  her  pony,  or  her  chickens; 
or  even  if  she  had  desired  to  talk  to  him  about  her 
new  straw  bonnet,  or  on  any  mother  immaterial  sub- 
icct ;  for  he  had  hoped  to  rest  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  eyes  in  this  dim  hour  of  twilight ;  and  a  little 
frivolous  chat  with  those  they  love  is  the  best  re- 
freshment to  sensible  hard-working  men  of  busy 
habits.  It  is  only  those  who  lead  idle  lives,  or 
whose  daily  employments  bring  with  them  no  wear 
of  intellect,  who  like,  if  they  have  any  minds  at  all, 
to  exercise  them  in  serious  discussion  around  their 
own  fire-sides. 

But  Mr.  Morgan  tow  that  his  daughter  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  Sie  subject  she  had  started ;  and  he 
Imew  that  oflen,  when  the  young  are  eagerly  seek- 
ing counsel  or  sympathy  in  their  mental  troubles,  a 
cold  rejoinder,  or  an  ill-timed  jest,  will  close  up  the 
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open  heart,  whioh,  half  in  psida,  and  hatf  in  shame, 
resolves  to  make  no  more  unvalued  confidences. 
He  therefore  kindly  prepared  to  follow  his  daugh* 
ter's  lead ;  but,  not  knowing  how  far  she  meant  to 
push  her  researches  this  evening,  he  merely  said, 
'<  My  dear  IsabeUa,  they  ore,  and  they  are  noi ;  the 
rich  are  seldom  hung  or  transported  for  their 
crimes,«but  you  must  bd  aware  of  the  difference  of 
their  temptations.  Among  the  rich,  I  suppose,  you 
would  include  such,  as  ourselves,  who  inhabit  two 
pariors  and  a  study,  and  keep  a  pony  carriage  ;— 
you  mean,  in  fact,  all  who  are  above  want,  and 
who  hold  a  place  in  society  ?" 

Yes ;  Isabella  meant  to  pass  amongst  the  rieh-^ 
her  case  otherwise  would  fall  to  the  ground — so  she 
agreed  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  wealthy,  and 
thus  proceeded  :•» 

**  I  know,  papa,  that  the  poor  have  great  temp- 
tations which  we  never  feisl;  particularly  as  to 
dishonesty,  and  poaching,  and  drunkenness,  and  all 
those  sort  of  things ;  and  they  have  not  such  good 
examples  and  instructions  as  we  have  from  their 
childhood ;  so  our  principles  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  much  better  than  theirs ;  and  I  am  sure  much 
more  must  be  expected  from  us  in  many  ways. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  mean  ;  it  seems  to  me  they 
have  not  the  same  feelings  and  afiections  that  we 
have ;  and  that  is  what  puzzles  me  :^-naturalafieo- 
tion,  surely,  ought  to  be  the  same  in  all — that  can- 
not depend  on  education.  Yet,  since  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  poor  lately,  now  I  am  the  only  one 
at  home,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  don*t  love 
their  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  as  we  do ; 
that  they  are  always  thinking  first  of  themselves, 
and  are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it ;  and  it  oomes  into 
my  head  very  often,  that  they  cannot  be  bom  with 
the  same  feelings  that  we  have,  for  our  love  cornea 
so  naturally ;  but  then,  again,  it  seems  wicked  tcv 
think  we  are  really  superior  to  the  rest  of  our  fel-^ 
low-creatures  because  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  better  ofiT  in  the  world.  I  wisli  I  knew  the 
truth!" 

The  tears  that  came  into  her  eyes  showed  how 
seriously  her  mind  was  perplexed,  and  her  father 
applied  himself  to  satisfy  her  as  well  as  he  could  :— 

'*  There  is  nothing  wicked  in  your  feelings,  my 
dear.  The  condition  of  the  world,  of  ourselves,, 
and  our  fellow-creatures,  is  a  subject  full  of  per- 
plexities, daily  and  hourly  increasing  to  a  thought- 
ful disposition,  which  can  only  be  solved  in  a  spirit 
of  faith  and  patience.  The  inequalities  of  our  sta- 
tions, when  they  first  strike  a  young  mind,  appear 
an  overwhelming  difficulty.  It  is  natural  to  feel,. 
What  am  I,  and  what  are  my  family  and  friends,, 
that  we  should  enjoy  plenty  and  comfort,  and  leis- 
ure all  day  long  to  do  what  wo  please — ^amusement 
when  we  are  well,  and  attendance  when  we  are 
sick — while  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  by  some  of  whom  we  are  always  8ur>- 
rounded,  have  none  of  these  blessings  in  their  full 
extent,  and  many  are  daily  suffering  from  the  want 
of  all  ?  But  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  exactly 
what  you  mean  to  bring  before  me  now ;  though  I 
dare  say  it  is  a  thought  that  has  oflen  floated 
through  your  mind." 

Isabella  confessed  that  it  had. 

"You  see,"  said  her  father  kindly,  "  your  diffi- 
culties are  not  so  very  strange  and  shocking,  sinee 
I  can  guess  at  some  without  your  telling  me.  But 
now  let  me  hear  what  you  met  with  particularly 
to-day  at  Susan  Parker's  to  distress  you  more. 
She  is  a  good,  respectable  young  woman,  and  a 
favorable  sample  of  her  own  class.    She  seems  xifr- 
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ooTdring  now,  and  is  getfkg  over  the  loss  of  her 
baby,  I  hope  1" 

«<  Oh,  yes,"  said  Isabellft,  nfher  angrily,  "  she 
flietfl  over  that  very  well !  You  know,  papa,  her 
baby  abd  EHiza'a  were  bom  just  at  the  same  time, 
fire  weeks  ago ;  and  the  day  after  Maria  went 
away  to  stay  with  her,  I  walked  np  to  Susan 
Parker's  about  the  gruel  and  the  baby>«lothe^  and 
she  waa  Tery  well,  she  said ;  and  I  saw  her  and  her 
baby ;  and  her  sister  from  Cobden  was  come  to 
nurse  her.  I  thought  how  comfortable  they  must 
be  togeUier,  for  Maria  was  so  delighted  to  go  to 
Eliza,  and  I  know  the  last  time  Uiey  wanted  it 
very  much,  if  you  would  have  oonsenteid ;  and  they 
were  so  glad  when  you  said  £lixa  might  have  her 
now.  And  Susan  rarker  has  two  other  little  chil- 
dren nearly  the  same  age  of  Eliza's ;  and,  aho- 
flrether,  I  thought  it  must  be  just  as  they  were  at 
Ualdwell,  only,  of  course,  ev^ything  smaller  and 
poorer ;  so  I  said  to  Susan  Parker,  *  How  glad 
yon  must  be  that  your  father  and  mother  can  spare 
your  sister  to  come  to  you  now  ;  I  hope  she  will  be 
able  to  stay  a  good  while.'  Mrs.  Parker  did  not 
seem  to  think  much  of  the  pleasure  of  it,  bnt  she 
did  say — ^  Yes,  't  is  a  very  good  thing  as  I  can 
have  her ;  I  could  not  get  along  without  somebody; 
and  she 's  very  handy,  and  it  comes  cheaper  than  a 
regular  woman ;  but  I  hope  by  next  week  I  shall 
be  Me  to  do  without  her.'  I  thought  she  was 
quite  ungracious ;  but  her  sister  did  not  appear  at 
all  hurt,  and  said  she  hoped  so  too,  for  she  seemed 
getting  on  quite  nicely ;  and  so,  I  thought  again. 
It  must  be  only  their  way  of  wishing  each  other 
well.  Now  you  know,  papa,  a  few  days  after- 
waids  poor  STusan  causht  cold,  and  was  danger- 
ously ill,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  her  baby  died,  and 
I  did  not  see  them  again  till  this  morning,  when 
you  sent  me  about  the  broth.  She  was  very  weak 
und  poorly,  and  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  with  a 
l>lanket  wrapt  round  her ;  and  her  sister  was  there 
too.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  the 
baby,  but  she  inquired  after  Eliza's ;  and  when  I 
told  her  it  was  very  well,  she  said,  *  I  'm  very  glad 
of  it ;  't  would  be  a  sad  job,  I  dare  say,  for  Mrs, 
Dawson  to  have  lost  it;'  and  then  I  said,  I  was 
very  sorry  for  her,  but  I  hoped  she  would  not 
grieve  much  about  it — ^without  quite  thinking  what 
I  was  saying ;  and  it  struck  me  directly  I  was  very 
unfeelinff  to  talk  in  that  way,  when  the  poor  child 
had  not  been  buried  a  week.  But  she  said  directly, 
'  No,  miss,  I  don't  grieve  for  it  now — ^it  seemed 
hard  to  part  with  it  at  first — but  the  poor  little  baby 
is  out  or  all  its  troubles,  and,  as  ray  husband  says, 
•t  is  a  folly  to  take  on  now — for  Grod  will  provide 
for  it  better  than  we  could.  Taint  the  same  with 
us  as  'tis  with  gentlefolks.'  To  bo  sure,  she 
seemed  ready  to  cry ;  so  perhaps  she  did  feel  more 
than  she  acknowledged : — ^but,  as  to  her  sister 
Sally,  she  said,  downright,  that  'twas  a  blessed 
thing  when  the  poor  baby  was  taken,  for  it  was  so 
terrifying  the  last  two  nights,  nobody  could  get  a 
wink  of  sleep.  Well,  after  this,  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  talk  to  them ;  they  took  everythinff  so  dif- 
ferently from  what  I  expected ;  but  I  thou^t  I 
must  be  right  at  last,  when  I  said  to  Sally,  *  How 
Tery  fortunate  it  was  that  you  were  not  gone  before 
^nsan  was  taken  so  much  worse — ^how  sorry  you 
would  have  been  if  you  had  left  her  too  soon !'  So 
Sally  said  directly,  'Yes,  'twas  a  very  lucky 
thinff  for  she,  as  the  carrier  could  not  take  me  the 
day  before; — I  don't  know  what  she  would  have 
done,  poor  soul !  I  sat  up  with  her  three  nights, 
and  nobody  to  help  me ;  but  a  neighbor,  now  and 
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then,  came  in  to  an  hour  or  so— and  then  she  wis 
always  wanting  something  or  another !  I  've  had 
no  rest  day  nor  night ! — so  many  fancies  to  be  sure ! 
As  soOn  as  tihe  'd  got  one  thing,  't  wer'n't  right — 
she  must  have  something  else !  And  one  day  she 
was  not  qufte  in  her  mind,  and  she  kept  calling  out 
every  minute  to  send  for  her  husband ;-— she  want- 
ed him.  '*  Lord  bless  you,"  says  I,  "  Susan,  io 
hold  your  tongue,  and^don't  keep  on  so ! — ^There  *b 
your  poor  husband  's  been  up  with  you  half  the 
night,  and  now  he  'a  gone  to  his  work,-  and  who  '9 
to  pay  his  wages  if  you  sends  for  him  home  every 
minute? — I'm  sure  Farmer  Curtis  won't!  And 
how  are  you  to  do  without  the  money  now,  I  should 
like  to  know— such  an  expense  as  'tis  with  your 
illness  day  and  night?"  So  I  heartened  her  up, 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  and  she 's  much 
better  now,  you  see.  Miss,  and  only  wants  good 
hying  to  come  round  aran ;  and  I  hopes  I  shall  get 
home  next  week,  for  I  *m  a'most  worn  out. '  Well, 
just  then,  papa,  she  said  she  must  bo  and  see  after 
the  children  m  &e  lane,  ^little  troublesome  things, 
or  they  'd  be  getting  mto  mischief.  So  she  ran 
out ;  and  I  felt  glad  she  was  gone,  for  I  was  quite 
disgiisted  with  her;  and  I  co^d  not  help  observing 
to  Susan  that  her  mster  seemed  to  want  to  get 
back  very  much ;  and  Susan  said  she  hoped,  in 
another  week,  she  would  be  able  to  do  without  her 
— H  was  a  great  expense  to  have  anybody  for  five 
weeks ;  and  when  people  sat  up,  and  worked  so 
hard,  they  must  have  something  more  than  com* 
mon.  I  do  assure  you,  papa,  she  seemed  to  think 
of  the  tea  and  suffar  her  sister  drank  more  than 
anything  else  ;  and  then  she  said  that  Sally  wanted 
to  get  back,  for  she  could  not  afford  to  paj  her 
much  besides  her  keep;  and  then  I  exclaimed, 
*  To  be  sure,  you  don't  ply  your  own  sister  for 
nuising  you !'  And  she  looked  as  much  surprised 
at  me  as  I  was  at  her ;  and  said  :  *  Oh,  yes !  she 
could  not  expect  Sally  to  come  'for  nothing  ;  but 
'twas  n't  much;'  and  then  Sally  came  in  again, 
thnmpin^  one  of  the  children,  which  was  roaring 
with  all  Its  might ;  and  I  felt  so  shocked  with  them 
both  for  their  selfishness  and  hardheartedness  that 
I  came  away  directly.  Now,  papa,  how  could  I 
help  comparing  them  with  my  own  two  sisters, 
who  are  just  in  the  same  situation !  Maria  would 
think  nolhing  a  hardship,  I  am  sure,  if  Eliza  were 
fll  like  Susan  Parker ;  and  they  are  so  delighted  to 
be  together,  I  am  afraid  Maria  wiU  scarcely  like  to 
come  home  again.  I  never  used  to  think  there  vras 
any  goodness  in  being  fond  of  one's  own  family : 
I  supposed  it  was  all  natural — ^but  it  does  not  seem 
so  with  the  poor  people! — ^What  can  make  the 
great  difference,  papa,  which  you  must  plainly  see 
Uiere  is  between  us?  Now  only  read,  once  more, 
part  of  Maria's  last  letter." 

It  beean  with  the  interesting  details  of  Bfrs. 
Daw8on\  convalescence,  and  thus  went  on: — ^''I 
am  so  delighted  to  be  with  dear  Eliza,  who  says  I 
am  most  useful  to  her,  tliat  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  letting  me  come ;  and  we  both  hope 
you  will  consent  to  my  staying  a  fortnight  longer. 
We  spend  our  tune  so  happily ! — I  am  a  great  deal 
in  her  room,  reading  to  her ;  and  I  nurse  the  baby 
very  often  ;  and  when  I  am  down  staire  I  have  the 
two  elder  children,  for  their  own  nurse  is  gone 
home  ill,  and  Eliza  does  not  like  them  trusted  en- 
tirely to  Lucy,  though  she  is  very  steady ;  and  they 
are  so  good,  they  are  no  trouble.  And  I  go  to  ha 
school  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  and  I  have  ^n  very 
busy  in  the  green-house  with  the  gardener ;  and  I 
Older  the  dmner,  and  keep  the  accounts.    But, 
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inili  all  diis,  I  hufe  found  time  for  riding ;  and  I 
have  been  ont  most  days  with  Mr.  Dawson,  on  the 
nioeaft  pony ;  and  he  shows  me  a  beautiful  country, 
and  I  have  made  some  sketches  near  home ;  and 
now  Elita  and  I  both  go  out  in  the  open  carriage, 
which  we  enjoy  very  much.  We  have  not  had 
any  company,  of  oouTse,  only  some  of  Mr.  Daw- 
son's fiimily  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  when  his  sisters 
were  here  we  had  a  great  deal  of  music  together. 
Eliaa  desires  me  to  tell  you  she  has  had  the  tooth- 
ache these  last  few  days,  and  so  she  thinks  she  is 
entitled  to  keep  me  till  it  is  gone ;  as  you  promised 
not  to  recall  me  till  she  was  ouite  well  again." 

Mr.  Morgan  laid  down  the  letter,  and  Isahella  ex- 
claimed— 

"  There,  papa!  don't  you  see  the  difference  that 
1  mean  between  my  sisters  and  those  two  women  in 
the  lane!" 

"  I  do  see  a  great  difference  between  them,"  re- 
plied her  father,  **  greater,  I  think,  than  yon  your- 
self perceive ;  but,  as  yovL  have  been  all  day  in  an 
investigating  mood,  how  has  it  escaped  your  pene- 
trauoQ,  that  the  difference  of  their  situations  is  so 
entire  as  scarcely  to  afibrd  any  room  for  compari- 
son between  them!  Both  are  staying  from  home, 
I  grant  you,  with  a  married  sister,  but  all  the  other 
circoiBstances  of  the  ease  are  so  totally  opposite, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  one  feeling  in 
comman."   . 

"It  seems  they  have  not,"  replied  Isahella; 
*•  but  really,  papa,  I  don't  think  the  two  cases  can 
he  so  very  different.  I  know  Susan  Parker  and  her 
sister  have  not  the  same  luxuries  that  my  sisters  are 
enjoying,  and  they  cannot  spend  their  time  in  the 
same  way ;  they  have  no  carriage  and  no  green- 
house, and  they  can't  read  such  interesting  books 
as  we  do  ;  but  then,  their  own  occupations,  I  sup- 
pose, are  the  same  interest  to  them  as  ours  arc  to 
ourselves ;  and  I  don't  understand  why  the  pleasure 
of  being  together  again  ou^ht  not  to  be  as  great  in 
every  rank  of  life.  Then  I  was  always  told,  that 
what  we  have  never  been  accustomed  to,  we  donH 
miss ;  and  I  have  nevef  ptUed  the  poor  for  not  having  a 
carriage,  and  servants,  and  other  comfortable  things, 
any  more  than  I  have  thought  of  pitying  ourselves 
because  we  have  not  a  lady's  maid  and  a  house- 
keeper, as  many  people  have." 

**  Nor  would  I  wish  you,"  rejoined  her  father, 
"  to  expend  your  pity  on  either  case.  Those  who 
have  never  enjoyed  luxuries  cannot,  certainly,  feel 
the  want  of  them  as  much  as  those  who  lose  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  what  we  call 
common  comforts,  of  which  the  cottagers  have,  at  all 
times,  a  very  scanty  allowance ;  but  there  are  priva- 
tions and  hardships  which  must  be  felt  alike  bv  all 
who  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  under  these 
trials,  I  grant  yon  that  the  patience  and  temper  of 
the  poor  generally  give  way ;  and  their  good 
oflices,  in  a  lingering  illness,  lose  much  of  their 
value,  in  our  eyes,  by  the  ungracious  manner  in 
which  they  are  often  tendered;  but  these  trials 
never  fall  with  their  full  weight  on  the  rich,  as  we 
have  agreed  to  call  ourselves ;  and  we  can  claim  no 
merit  for  carrying  our  small  burdens  more  gracefully 
than  they  drag  along  their  heavy  load.  Sally  told 
me  nearly  everything  that  you  heard  with  so  much 
displeasure  ;  and  allowing  for  a  brusquerie  of 
manner,  I  thought  it  all  very  reasonable,  and  was 
pleased  with  her  as  a  sensible,  active  young  woman ; 
but,  atyour  age,  perhaps,  I  should  have  felt  as  you 
do.  Her  mother  takes  in  washing,  and  the  two 
women  support  themselves  and  the  father  entirely 
bj  it.    Now  Sally  is  the  main-stay,  for  the  mother 
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has  bad  health ;  and,  whilst  she  is  away,  they  must 
hire  a  woman  twice  a  week  to  help.  Mrs.  Mills 
works  very  hard  to  get  on  with  ihat ;  and  both  the 
daughters  agreed  she  could  not  stand  it  long.  Su- 
san Parker  only  pays  her  sister  as  much  as  they 
are  obliged  to  give  the  washerwoman,  that  they 
may  upt  lose  every  way.  I  am  sure  you  wUl  bi^ 
|flad  to  hear  that  she  makes  no  profit  from  her  iiurs- 
mg.     Now  what  was  Sally  doing  when  you  were 

''She  was  hard  at  work  washing;  and  I  have 
always  seen  her  busy  about  something." 

'<  Just  consider,  my  dear  Isabella,  what  sort  of  a 
visit  hers  has  been.  She  has  sat  up,  night  afler 
night ;  and,  at  the  best,  has  slept  with  her  sister, 
and  had  her.  rest  constantly  broken  by  the  sick 
woman,  or  the  poor  baby.  Who  do  you  think  has 
dressed  and  looked  afler  the  other  children — mend- 
ed their  clothes  and  their  father's — got  through  their 
washing,  cooked  their  victuals,  and  attended  be- 
sides to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  poor,  half-deliri- 
ous creature !  She  seems  to  have  soothed  her  in  a 
rough  way,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  time  had  she  for 
the  gentle  humoring  and  management  with  which 
one  lady  might  wait  upon  another!  Besides  all 
this,  think  of  the  constant  attention  to  economy  that 
is  necessary — not  to  waste  a  spoonful  of  tea  or  a 
handful  of  coals — feeling,  most  likely,  feverish  and 
poorly  herself,  wanting  better  food  than  common, 
and  knowing  that  her  brother-in-law  could  hardly 
afford  to  keep  her  at  all.  Surely  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  the  poor  girl,  that  she  is  quite  tired  out,  and 
anxious  to  get  away !  Now,  as  you  insist  on  com- 
paring them,  let  us  consider  what  Maria  has  been 
doing  at  the  same  time." 

"You  will  say,  I  know,"  interrupted  Isabella, 
"  that  Eliza  has  not  required  the  same  nursing  as 
Susan  Parker,  and  so  the  case  is  different ;  but  in- 
deed, papa,  I  am  sure  Maria  would  have  nursed  her 
day  and  night  if  she  had  been  very  ill,  and  she 
woiild  never  have  named  her  own  fatigue,  especially 
before  Eliza ;  but  she  would  not  even  have  thought 
of  it  herself." 

"  I  trust  and  believe  she  would  no/,"  replied  Mr. 
Morgan  ;  "  but  our  school  of  good  manners  is  much 
stricter  than  theirs;  such  an  outbreak  of  impatience 
as  Sdly  Mills',  firom  one  lady  to  another,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  proceeding 
which  we  have  been  trained  to  observe,  and  would 
therefore  be  feh  by  the  invalid  as  an  intentional  cru- 
elty. But  it  is  not  so  with  them ;  they  are  given 
to  plain  speaking,  and  accustomed  to  get  and  to 
take  hard  blows  from  each  other :  you  did  not  think 
yourself  that  Susan  seemed  to  feel  her  sister  was 
unkind!" 

"  No ;  I  can't  say  that  I  did ;  and  that  provoked 
me  again — ^I  thought  she  should  have  felt  it." 

Mr.  Morgan  smiled,  and  warned  his  daughter  not 
to  go  to  the  cottage  any  more,  or  she  would  cer- 
tainly set  the  sisters  quarrelling  in  good  earnest, 
whilst  trjring  to  teach  them  high  notions  of  benevo- 
lence and  fine  feeling. 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  off,"  he  continued, "  about 
Maria.  What  have  been  her  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions! Perhaps  she  has  sometimes  been  sitting  in 
Eliza's  room,  when  she  would  have  preferred  a 
walk,  whilst  the  day  was  fine ;  but  I  ana  quite  at  a 
loss  what  greater  inconvenience  to  surmise  for  her. 
Can  you  help  me  to  think  of  any!" 

Isabella  was  silent. 

"  Even  if  dear  Eliza  had  been  seriously  ill,  and 
had  required  her  constant  care,  the  trial  would  have 
fallen  very  far  short  of  Sally  Milte'.    There  would 
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hare  been  nurses  to  assist,  senrants  to  wait  on  the 
children,  medical  advice  at  all  hours,  and  no  thought 
of  economy  in  anything.  But,  as  it  is,  what  has 
Marians  visit  been  bht  one  of  uninterrupted  pleasure 
— ^as  I  hoped  it  would  be  when  she  went  ?  She  has 
had  leisure  for  reading,  drawing,  and  music ;  and, 
when  away  from  Eliza,  a  most  agreeable  companion 
in  your  brother-in-law,  who  always  spoils  youWh. 
She  is  the  sister,  and  the  guest,  and  so  made  more 
of  than  she  can  be  at  home.  Besides,  Mr.  Dawson's 
establishment  commands  luxuries  and  elegancies 
which  we  cannot  aSbrd ;  and  there  is  something  in 
all  that." 

"Oh,  papa,  papa!"  cried  Isabella,  almost  in 
tears,  "  you  don't  think  we  care  more  about  EUiza 
because  she  is  richer  ?  It  is  not  for  their  horses, 
and  carriages,  and  green-house,  that  we  like  to  go 
there !  We  should  love  them  just  as  much  if  they 
were  a  groat  deal  poorer  than  ourselves ; — ^indeed, 
papa,  you  don't  Think  very  well  of  your  own  daugh- 
ters!'*^ , 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  father,  "  you  mistake  me. 
I  think  I  have  three  very  good  girls,  and  I  am  truly 
thankful  for  the  blessing.  It  is  you  who  do  not 
keep  close  to  your  own  subject ;  we  are  comparing 
the  two  sisters,  on  your  suggestion ;  I  tell  you  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  it — ^but  since  you 
bring  them  before  me  for  judgment,  I  must  declare 
that  it  is  most  unjust  to  condemn  Sally  because  she 
does  not  act  and  speak  like  Maria.  If  your  sister 
were  to  stay  at  Coldwell  on  the  same  terms  for  a 
twelvemonth,  what  would  she  have  done  that  would 
equal  Sally's  exertions  in  her  sister's  cottage  for 
one  fortnight?" 

Isabella  had  no  reply  ready  for  this  searching 
question.  She  felt  driven  from  the  high  ground 
whence  she  had  been  so  anxious  gracefully  to  de- 
scend, and  the  sensation  was  different.  She  was 
not  sorry,  though,  to  have  the  feelings  of  her  poorer 
friends  thus  vindicated,  and  placed  more  on  an 
equality  with  her  own ;  and  sne  was  most  vexed 
with  herself  for  having  thought  a  whole  morning 
on  the  subject  without  having  struck  out  what  ap- 
peared now  the  plain  truths  of  the  case ;  but  she 
still  answered  evasively,  and  in  rather  a  mournful 
tone : — 

**  Then  I  suppose,  papa,  you  think,  that,  if  over 
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we  were  really  tried  with  great  fatigue,  and  anxi- 
ety, and  poverty,  as  I  know  ladies  sometimes  come 
to  be,  we  should  lose  our  tempers,  and  get  as  snap- 
pish and  impatient  as  Sally  Mills?" 

"No,"  said  her  father;  "I  should  still  hope 
better  things  of  you.  You  are  very  young,  my 
dear ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  your 
character  will  be  inferior  to  your  sisters' ;  and  of 
them  I  can  say  that  their  duties  have  not  invariably 
been  pleasant  ones,  for  I  have  known  their  patience 
and  temper  tried  at  different  times  fully  as  much  as 
is  common  at  their  age,  and  in  their  station  of  life; 
and  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  stood  the  trials  well. 

"  I  believe  that  those  who  show  a  conscientious 
regard  to  their  duties  in  smaller  matters,  whatever 
they  may  be — ^for  they  cannot  always  be  pleasant — 
will  not  be  found  wanting  if  the  time  of  strong 
temptation  or  trouble  should  arrive.  I  have  gen- 
erally seen  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  most  painful 
would  it  be  to  me  to  imagine  my  own  daughters 
would  prove  an  exception  But  I  wish  to  impress 
on  you  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  ourselves ;  we 
cannot  even  be  sure  of  those  we  love  b^t,  under 
circumstances  of  trial  which  have  never  yet  been 
experienced.  How  Maria  would  act,  if  she  and 
Eliza  were  suddenly  reduced  to  a  state  at  all  resem- 
bling Susan  Parker  and  her  sister,  we  cannot  there- 
fore tell ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  know.  But 
those  who  have  been  differently  brought  up  from 
their  birth  have,  by  nature  I  would  say,  if  it  were 
not  a  contradiction,  but  have  at  least  acquired  from 
second  nature,  a  courteousness  of  manner  and  a 
self-restraint  quite  unknown  to  the  lower  ranks. 
Part  of  what  displeased  you  in  these  two  women 
was,  I  grant,  human  selfishness  undisguised  by 
civility ;  but  the  greater  part  was  only  bluntness  of 
speech,  neither  intended  nor  taken  as  offence. 

''Has  my  explanation  satisfied  you,  my  dear 
Isabella,  that  we  are  not  on  all  points  so  much  bet- 
ter than  our  poorer  fellow-creatures?" 

Isabella  declared  that  it  had  : — and  so,  relieved 
from  the  feeling  of  great  moral  superiority,  which 
had  been  distressing  her  for  some  hours,  she  cheer- 
fully began  making  tea,  and  the  discourse  wan- 
dered, as  usual,  into  different  channels. 


The  Mullet. — ^Mr.  R.  Q.  Couch,  in  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  fishes  of  Cornwall,  published  in  the 
ZoologUl,  meniions  the  following  peculiarity  of  the 
mullet,  which  would  seem  to  point  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  intellectuality  in  fishes  than  they  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  possess  : — ^l''he  usual  mode  of  tak- 
ing the  mullets  is  by  enclosing  them  in  a  seine,  and 
then  drawing  them  on  shore.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  find  themselves  enclosed,  they  seem  con- 
fused, and  wander  from  one  part  of  the  net  to 
another,  to  discover  a.  meaps  of  escape.  Otder, 
however,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  is  very  soon 
established,  and  the  largest  of  the  shoal  generally 
takes  the  lead  in  every  subsequent  undertaking. 
Thus  guided,  every  portion  of  the  net  is  carefully 
examined,  and  if  a  hole  is  found,  through  it  they  all 
make  their  escape.  If  unsuccessful  in  this,  the  foot 
of  the  net  is  attempted  to  be  li(\ed,  but  the  trial  al- 
ways fails,  and  many  are  meshed  in  the  attempt. 
Baffled  at  all  points,  they  retire  to  the  centre  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  net,  and  afler  a  short  time  the 
leader  rises  swiftly  to  the  corks,  and,  followed  by  all 
the  others,  throws  itself  over  into  the  water,  and 
thus  they  effect  their  escape.    It  is  an  exceedingly 


interesting  sight  to  see  them  thus  make  a  series  of 
efforts  for  a  given  object,  adopting  them  in  succes- 
sion, as  if  by  reason.  The  fishermen  are  now  in 
the  habit  of  scattering  straw  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  buoys ;  the  fish,  deceived  by  this,  throw 
themselves  over  the  edge  on  the  straw,  but,  alas  * 
again  fall  within  the  enclosure ;  and  having  once 
failed,  they  never  renew  the  attempt. — The  same 
observer  also  alludes  to  a  curious  habit  of  the  Poiy- 
prion  cemum,  which  has  gained  for  it  the  common 
appellation  of"  Avreck  fish  ;"  namely,  its  propensity 
to  sport  about  floating  pieces  of  wood,  especially  if 
covered  with  barnacles.  "  If  these  floating  pieces 
of  ^nreck,"  says  he,  "  are  driven  near  the  shore, 
these  fish  follow  them  in  flocks,  gambolling  about 
from  side  to  side,  or  leaping  over  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  follow  the  floating  wood  to 
prey  on  the  small  fish  that  take  shelter  beneath. 
That  they  devour  such  creatures,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  the  case  that  this  is  the 
object  of  pursuit,  since  they  are  frequently  so  nu- 
merous, that  such  a  supply  would  be  speedily  ex- 
hausted. To  all  appearance,  the  habit  arises  from 
the  mere  love  of  sport."— -CAom^erf'  JoumaL 
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BNOLXSH  JOURNALISM. 

The  erents  of  the  last  few  yean  have  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  political  world,  of  which 
it  would  be  impoaaible  to  underrate  or  to  orerlook 
the  social  consequences.  The  Reform-bill  was  a 
Act,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  first 
fruits.  The  conditions  of  society  in  which  we  move 
ibrbid  us  to  imagine  that  this  enactment,  moment- 
I  ous  as  it  was,  can  be  the  b&-all  and  the  end-all  of 
ou^  civil  changes,  or  the  limit  of  popular  progress. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  orofess  to  comcide  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  look  with  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion on  the  doctrine  of*'  progress'*  or  the  dissolu- 
tion of  parties.  Indeed,  we  think  the  two  terms 
inconsistent.  That  any  advance  can  be  made  by 
the  legishiture  without  the  assistance  of  party,  ap- 
pears as  impossible  as  that  the  world  could  perform 
Its  present  revolutions  if  the  laws  of  motion  were  in 
abeyance.  Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in 
any  direction,  has  been  mi^e  by  the  combination  of 
several  parties  or  the  victory  of  one.  Whatever 
advance  may  hereafter  be  made,  must  derive  its 
force  and  momentum  from  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  parties  which  produce  it.  The  names, 
indeed,  may  change,  but  the  things  will  remain. 
Bodies  of  men  will  continue  to  be  influenced  b^  the 
same  laws  of  gregarious  attraction  and  individual 
submission,  long  after  the  terms  **  whig"  and 
« tory"  have  lost  their  application  and  their  influ- 


It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  some  impor- 
tance. What  are  to  be  the  representatives  of  that 
motive  power  which  is  to  give  an  impulse  to  this 
anticipated  progress  1  Suppose  that  the  present 
names  of  party  become  obsolete — ^the  present  lead- 
ers of  party  effete,  who  are  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
the  popular  will,  the  guides  of  popular  counsels, 
the  controllers  and  the  instigators  of  popular  pas- 
sions? For  some  one  class  there  must  be  to  inter- 
vene between  the  people  and  their  legislators,  be- 
tween design  and  action,  between  hopes  and  realixar 
tion.  Who,  then,  are  the  men  on  whom  is  to 
devolve  the  duty  of*'  moral  suasion'*— the  respon- 
sibility of  political  guidance — the  power  of  political 
excitement  1 

This  is  a  question  well  worth  considering.  It  is 
one,  we  fear,  which  many  conservatives  too  fre- 
quently and  too  carelessly  overlook.  They  forget 
a  few  important  facts,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  a 
striking  chapter  of  history.  They  avert  their  faces 
from  great  and  new  phenomena.  The  Reform-bill 
has  been  paawd,  and  they  still  look  on  England  as 
though  it  had  never  been  enacted.  But  the  Reform- 
bill,  though  the  fruit  of  many  aspirations,  has  been 
but  the  seed  of  many  others.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  but  as  the  prelude  to  other  and  greater 
changes.  It  has  put  in  motion  new  longings.  It 
has  created  new  desires.  Yet  there  are  men  who 
look  upon  it  as  the  ^rrier  of  the  popular  impetus 
— the  consummation  of  a  turbulent  and  soon-satis- 
fied ambition.  They  think  the  people  may  be 
ruled  as  they  once  were ;  by  the  same  men  and 
the  same  means  that  sufliced  in  the  olden  times. 
They  forget  that  great  civil  revolutions  leave  an 
impress  on  the  character  of  the  age  which  has  wit- 
nessed them  and  the  generation  which  follow  them. 
An  error  of  this  kind  proceeds  rather  from  indo- 
lence than  from  obstinacy,  but,  unattended  to,  is 
soon  hardened  into  a  creed  of  obstinate  and  exclu- 
sive dogmatism.  It  is  not  only  to  the  change 
which  came  over  the  nation's  dream  at  the  time  of 


the  Reform-bill,  that  we  would  call  the  attenUon 
and  the  recollection  of  our  conservative  readers,  but 
alBo  to  Uie  attendant  circumstances,  which  have 
given  it  importance  and  extension.    Since  the  year 
1833,  upwards  of  two  million  souls*  have  been 
added  to  the  population  ;  but  that  population  dif- 
fers much  from  Uie  myriads  that  preceded  it.    It^is 
no  longer  an  uneducated,  no  longer  a  brutal,  no 
longer  a  mere  drudge-like  population.    It  may  not 
be  Uioroughly  educated,  yet  its  instruction  is  better, 
its  knowledge  is  more  complete  than  formerly. 
Although  our  system  is  open  to  the  charge  of  sec- 
tarian exclusiveness,  it  yet  merits  the  praise  of  sec- 
tarian rivalry.     Churchman,  Papist,  and  Dissenter 
have  done  the  best  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  allow  of  their  doing  for  the  education  of  their 
poorer  brethren.    That  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  that  much  hereafler  will  be  done  by  the  state, 
for  the  mental  no  less  than  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  there  is,  happily,  little 
reason  to  doubt.    But  imperfect  as  the  instruction 
hitherto  given  is,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny 
that  it  is  very  powerful  both  for  good  and  for  evil. 
A  curiosity  on  political  subjects  has  been  awakened 
which  can  never  be  lulled.     A  criticism  of  political 
personages  has  been  called  into  play,  which  it 
would  M  easier  to  conciliate  than  suppress.    Men 
in  high  station  are  judged  with  a  keen  and  scrutin- 
izing minuteness  ;  the  relations  and  the  tactics  of 
parties  are  canvassed  with  warmth  and  interest  by 
classes  who  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  blind  or 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  political  drama. 
Above  all,  the  inconsistency  between  the  promises 
and  the  performances  of  statesmen  affords  to  every 
one  who  can  read,  write,  or  only  talk,  abundant  ma- 
terial for  severe  comment  and  rigorous  condemna- 
tion.   With  the  facilities  which  now  exist  for  com- 
municating knowledge,  the  opportunities  of  politi- 
cal discussion  are  indefinitely  multiplied.    Every 
club  and  every  public  house  has  its  oracles  and  its 
declaimers.    Almost  everybody  reads  a  newspaper, 
and  those  who  do  not  read  listen  with  attenUon  to 
those  who  do. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  a  new  order  has 
been  called  into  existence,  or  rather  has  grown 
into  importance.  With  the  cultivation  of  the  na- 
tional mtellect  has  increased  the  power  of  those 
who  communicate  with  it  on  national  subjects. 
The  newspaper  has  become  something  greater 
than  the  vehicle  of  news.  The  newspaper  vmter 
is  far  superior  to  the  old  hack  commentator  on  trite 
events,  or  the  wholesale  dealer  in  party  scandal. 
The  experience  of  the  last  four  years  has  shown 
that  "leading  articles'*  need  not  necessarily  be 
heavy,  or  abusive,  or  personal.  We  now  know 
that  they  may  be  written  with  salient  piquancy, 
sportive  humor,  and  even  argumentative  eloquence. 
It  would  be  possible  to  refer  to  articles  in  our  prin- 
cipal journals  which  have  displayed  learning  with- 
out pedantry,  and  the  graces  of*^  composition  with- 
out the  appearance  of  labor.  This,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  shows  a  great  improvement  on  the 
journalism  of  our  ancestors.  But  the  literary  part 
of  the  subject  is  the  least  important.  The  social 
and  the  political  consequences  of  such  an  advance  are 
immeasurably  morfc  momentous  than  tlie  graces  of 
style  and  the  beauties  of  writing.  But  grave 
though  they  be,  we  fear  that  they  are  too  generally 
overlooked  by  those  to  whose  hands  we  would  see 
the   government  of  this  country  committed,  and 

*  See  Returns  moved  by  Mr.  F.  Scott  last  January,  aod 
made  by  the  Boud  of  T^de. 
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whoee  influenoe  we  would  pieserre  over  the  nuBde 
and  fortunes  of  the  people.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
conservative  party  in  all  countries  to  be  indifferent 
where  it  should  be  jealous,  and  indolent  where  it 
ought  to  be  active.  Suspicion  is  roused  too  late 
when  a  new  foe  has  come  into  the  field,  and  energy 
is  out  of  place  when  the  enemy  has  gained  coi&- 
denoe  ana  strength.  Knowledge  ib  power.  Opin- 
ion is  power.  But  greater  power  is  exercisea  by 
those  who  diffuse  knowledge  or  build  up  opinion. 
And  yet  they  who  are  the  creators  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  diffusers  of  political  knowledge  hold  a 
position  which  is  deemed  equivocal  by  the  arbi- 
ters of  social  etiquette,  and  viewed  with  jealousy, 
mixed  with  a  simulated  contempt,  by  the  leaders 
of  political  factions. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Nor  can  it  be  so 
long.  Journalism  has  by  a  combination  of  events 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  By  a  con- 
currence of  conspiring  circumstances,  it  has  gained 
influence  over  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  people. 
It  has  drafted  into  its  ranks  education,  information 
and  ability.  It  has  exhibited  earnestness,  eloquence, 
and  brilliance.  It  has  altogether  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion with  di^ty  and  integrity.  It  has  used 
power  beneficially  where  it  might  have  abused  it. 
tt  has  remonstrated  with  factious  license  and  popu- 
lar passion,  where  it  might  have  ministered  to  the 
one  and  pandered  to  the  other.  It  has  rarely  for- 
gotten the  gteU  interests  of  the  country  or  the 
duties  of  the  legislature.  It  has  spoken  out  fear- 
lessly against  oppression,  against  cruelty,  against 
cant.  It  has  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  truly 
national.  On  a  recent  occasion,  it  has  displayed  a 
singular  union  of  strong  English  feeling  with  the 
love  of  peace  and  the  desire  of  reconciliation.  Of 
coulrse,  we  now  speak  of  the  more  unbiassed  and 
influential  journals— of  journals  too  long  established 
to  compromise  their  character,  and  too  wealthy  to 
prostitute  their  functions.  That  there  are  others 
of  less  character,  of  less  circulation,  also  of  less 
principle,  we  admit.  We  admit,  also,  that  their 
forfeiture  of  principle  and  advocacy  of  wron^  became 
almost  indispensable  to  the  increase  of  their  circula- 
tion and  the  augmentation  of  their  influence.  But 
this  very  admission  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  that 
which  we  are  urging,  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
journalists  a  recognii^  position  in  the  social  and 
political  scale,  it  is  an  argumerUum  ad  honunem^ 
addressed  to  men  who  dream  not  of  the  motives 
which  sway  their  fellow-men.  It  is  an  argumentum 
adtimaremy  addressed  to  those  who  never  move  until 
they  are  frightened  into  motion.  If  power  so  great 
as  that  which  newspapers  possess  can  be  exerdsed 
oyer  the  masses  by  the  less  distinguished  writers — 
if  satire  devoid  of  point,  if  scurrility  without  humor, 
if  buffoonery  without  wit,  and  scandal  divested  of 
truth,  can  exasperate  sluggishness  into  wrath,  indif- 
ference into  indignation,  apathy  into  partisanship — 
if  they  can  give  a  tone,  and  a  color,  and  a  direction 
to  the  thoughts,  passions  and  creeds  of  many 
thousands  amongst  the  partially  educated  and  the 
easily  influenced  of  our  countrymen,  what,  think 
you,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  sa^ie  disposition  and 
the  same  endeavors,  adorned  with  more  garish  qual- 
ities, inspired  with  a  subtler  sophistry,  and  guided 
by  a  definite  and  uniform  purpose  ?  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  now  we  sail 

"  On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summernBea ;" 

the  elements  of  popular  disturbance  are  at  rest ;  the 
«dottds  of  political  difficulties  have  sunk  below  the 
horiaon.    l3at  when  a  new  crisis  arises — ^when  dis- 


tress broods  oyer  oar  laxge  towns— when  want  and 
stagnation  darken  the  homesteads  of  our  wealth, 
then  the  power  of  the  press  for  evil  may  be  found 
to  be  as  great  as  it  has  nitherto  been  for  good.  It 
is  difficult  to  prevent  men  from  seizing  an  opporta- 
nity  which  may  exalt  themselves.  It  is  almost  im- 
pooaible  to  prevent  the  gratification  of  a  passion 
which  is  at  once  composed  of  uniatisfied  ambition 
and  mortified  egotism.  As  long  as  there  are  ready 
writers  and  anxious  readers,  so  longyrilltheformer 
devote  their  energy  and  their  talent  to  vindicating 
an  unrecognized  position,  and  avenging  an  unde- 
served stigma. 

But  our  friends  say,  *'  We  must  trust  to  the 
honor  and  the  justice  of  the  press,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  profession."  How  ungenerous  is  the 
reply !  A  body  of  men  are  first  ostracized  from  a 
state  in  which  they  are  most  powerful,  and  then  re 
quired  to  fulfil  every  moral  duty  under  the  sun. 
They  axe  expected  to  dischaige  their  functions  vidth 
unswerving  ^th  and  unalterad  ability;  but  they 
are  expected  to  nt  down  in  unrepining  and  unre- 
lieved obscurity.  They  are  to  interpret  between 
the  senate  and  the  people-— they  are  to  illustrate 
complex  aj^guments  by  a  graceful  and  felicitous 
composition — thej  ajre  to  make  the  difficult  easy 
and  the  dry  amuauig — ^they  are. not  unfrequently  to 
furnish  arguments  for  those  who,  in  Parliament, 
propose  to  resist  great  measures  of  legislation ;  and 
afVer  discharging  all  these  duties  with  fidelity  and 
talent,  they  are  to  be  merged  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  anonymous,  where  they  are  not  punished  by  the 
infamy  of  notoriety.  **  They  manage  these  things 
better  in  France.'*  But  they  have  had  a  fearful 
lesson.  *'  I  am  going  to  pnnisli  a  young  writer  for 
a  libel  on  the  court,"  saicl  D'Argenson  to  Madame 
de  Barri.  *'  Don't  be  a  fool !"  was  tlie  reply  of 
the  shrewd  mistress :  '^  if  he  is  oleyer,  take  him  into 
your  service ;  if  he  is  stupid,  take  no  notice  of 
him."  '*  I  wish,"  was  the  penitent  remaxk  of  a 
terrified  loyalist  to  Madame  Roland,  *'  I  wish  that 
we  had  enlisted  on  our  side  some  of  thoso  terrible 
pens  and  mouths  that  have  raised  this  storm  against 
us  !"  The  causes  of  the  second  have  confirmed 
the  inferences  to  which  the  first  revolution  might 
haye  led  any  but  the  mo0t  perverse  and  stubborn 
minds.  The  journalist  in  France  has  a  station 
which  is  recognized,  because  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  the  workings  of  his  talents  and  the  oper- 
ations of  his  intellect.  But  the  French  journalist 
often  exercises  a  fatal  and  pernicious  power.  We, 
as  a  nation,  have  had  reason  to  complain  of  partial 
statements,  inflatnmatoiy  doctrines,  and  sectarian 
jealousy.  The  French  journalist  addresses  men  of 
quick  feelings,  not  of  sober  judgment.  He  seeks  to 
excito  and  to  please,  not  to  convince  or  to  conciliate. 
Instead  of  assuaging  he  provokes  evil  passions ;  in- 
stead of  consulting  the  interests,  he  ministers  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  French 
journalist  is  in  the  best  society.  He  is  flattered  by 
the  homage  of  the  rich  and  the  attention  of  the 
fair.  His  name  is  known  in  all  political  circles 
with  advantage,  in  his  own  with  fame  and  honor. 
He  is  sometimes  a  peer,  always  a  celebrity.  His 
violence  is  described  as  zeal,  his  asperity  as  elo- 
quence, his  encouragement  of  wax  as  nationality. 
But  to  his  Enghsh  compeer,  who  neither  conde- 
scends to  vulgar  abuse  nor  deals  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wretched  prejudice,  there  is  no  place 
assigned  in  the  social  cirole.  As  for  political  re- 
wards, except  of  the  lowest  kind,  such  things  are 
never  dreamed  of.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  clever 
writer  steals  into  a  nondescript  office,  widioat  a 
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I  and  abnoat  without  a  aalajy*  to  ^xert  oft  be- 
lu)f  of  an  ambiguous  and  an  unintelligible  minister 
Uuo  cleverness  and  the  vigor  which  he  had  displayed 
in  the  columns  of  7%e  Times,  or  The  Chromde, 
Bat  what  Enghsh  minister  would  ever  dream  of 
holding  the  conductors  of  those  two  journals  in  the 
same  consideration  in  which  the  oditors  of  La 
PrtMge  and  the  DebcUs  are  held  by  MM.  Thiers  and 
Goizot ;  or  such  writers  as  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr. 
Webster,  by  ^e  government  of  the  United  States? 
And  who  are  the  men  that  are  thus  robbed  of  a 
well-«amed  estimation,  and  defraudea  of  their 
proper  reward  ?  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  men 
of  scholar-like  attainments,  gentlemanly  notions  and 
associations.  They  are  emphatically  iUv^ifimf 
•ntJtai  Stvfiiroi.  They  have,  many  of  them,  up  to 
4hat  time  of  life  when  the  divergence  of  diflferent 
puisoits  commences,  been  the  companions,  the 
livals,  or  the  friends  of  those  whom  the  adyantagos 
of  birth  and  fortune  elevate  to  rapid  promotion  and 
€arly  power.  They  are  generally  members  of  one 
of  two  laborious  professions,  each  of  which  is  capa- 
ble of  eliciting  the  highest  mental  powers  of  its 
notaries.  As  lawyers  or  medical  practitioners, 
they  are  conversant  with  the  more  hidden  passages 
of  human  life,  and  the  prevailing  motives  of  human 
conduct.  Divided  between  the  study  of  boqks  and 
the  study  of  man,  they  are  peculiarly  able  to  gener- 
aliae  the  scattered  incidents  of  their  experience,  as 
well  as  to  simplify  the  abstractioi^s  of  written 
lore.  It  is  true  that  the  social  conditions  under 
which  they  live  forbid  them  to  devote  their  lives 
entirely  to  journalism.  In  obedience  to  a  false  but 
not  unintelligible  shame,  they  prefer  being  briefless 
beirist^s,  and  unsuccessful  practitioners,  to  pro- 
fes^g  a  craft  which  the  bigotry  of  fashiop  does  not 
ftdmit  to  be  reputable,  and  the  superciliousness  of 
power  depreciates  while  it  fears.  That  such  a 
state  of  things  b  most  pitiable  cannot  be  denied. 
But  the  loss  and  the  shame  fall  on  the  country 
which  tolerates  such  fanaticism,  and  the  party  lead- 
ers who  encourage  it.  The  last  ministry  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  future  governments,  who  may 
presume  to  contemn  the  influence  of  the  press.  It 
professed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  press. 
In  no  aspect  of  parties  did  it  retain  systematically 
any  of  the  great  organs  of  opinion.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  It  had  no  advocate  when  it  was  in  the 
wrong ;  no  efllcient  eulogizer  when  it  was  in  the 
right.  The  conduct  of  the  prime  minister  was  an- 
atomized with  keen  severity.  Every  known  fault  was 
always  kept  in  view.  His  character  underwent 
repeated  and  minute  analysis.  And  finally,  what 
was  the  natural  reward  of  an  egotism  cokl,  repul- 
sive and  ridiculous  ?  Repudiating  the  support  of 
the  press,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
League,  and  offered  a  premium  to  organized  and 
noisy  agitation.  He  rejected  the  aid  of  men  of  iiv- 
telligent  and  disciplined  minds,  to  rely  on  the  patron- 

§re  of  such  auxiliaries  as  Messrs.  Bright  and 
mith  !  Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the 
peculiar  charges  brought  against  the  ex-premier  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  every  literary  man  who  is  not  base 
enough  to  deny  or  depreciate  his  calling,  must  ex- 
ult at  the  vigorous  and  vindictive  energy  with  which 
the  member  for  Shrewsbury  has  avenged  the  slight 
put  upon  his  order,  not  only  in  his  own  case,  but 
u  the  instances  of  others,  who,  like  Macintosh  and 
Homer,  were  condemned  to  feel  the  insolence  of 
rank  and  the  intolerance  of  coteries. 

But  injustice  of  this  kind  cannot  long  continue. 
The  evil  will  right  itself  ere  long.  The  increased 
eommunication   between   different   oountries — the 


natural  sympathy  between  literary  men  of  every 
nation — the  mutual  yearning  of  intelligent  and  ar- 
dent minds  in  every  quarter  of  Europe,  preclude 
the  notion  that  they  who  give  spirit  ana  direction  to 
the  English  press  can  long  be  merged  in  an 
inglorious  obscurity.  The  irench  papers  have  for 
many  years  done  justice  to  the  temi>er  and  talent 
of  our  leading  journals — already  the  Aroencan 
press  pays  homage  to  a  spirit,  of  which  itself,  un- 
fortunately, has  too  small  a  share — the  leading 
weekly  and  daily  papers  of  England  are  perused 
with  attention  in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain, 
and  even  in  Italy.  They  are  quoted;  they  are 
praised;  they  are  censured;  but  they  are  always 
respected.  But  the  men  whose  sentiments  are 
thus  eflfecting  a  slow  but  certain  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  continental  Europey-and  whose  csdm  tone 
wins  admiration  from  the  diplomatists  of  rival  na- 
tions— ^are  condemned  to  hear  their  vocation  depre- 
ciated at  home,  and  denied  the  fruits  even  of 
legitimate  approbation.  Can  such  an  antagonism 
between  the  fact  of  power  and  its  recognition  coa- 
tinue  long?  Is  it  possible  that  the  interpreters  of 
opinion  between  great  and  powerful  nations  shall 
always  be  respected  in  every  other  land  except 
their  own  ?  Or  that  their  claims  to  the  thanks  of 
their  countrymen  shall  be  acknowledged  only  in 
periods  of  political  convulsion  or  international  dis- 
cord, to  be  forgotten  again  as  soon  as  the  storm  has 
passed  away  and  men's  minds  are  at  rest  ?  We 
hold  this  to  be  impossible.  Every  day  that  diflusee 
intelligence  over  Europe,  increases  the  number  of 
men  who  watch  the  opinions  of  joumalistB  with 
interest,  and  criticise  their  writings  with  skill. 
Sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  popular  judgment  of  " 
other  countries  must  react  upon  that  of  England.' 

But  let  it  not  be  for  an  instant  supposed,  that  we 
are  claiming  for  the  journalists  the  merit  of  perfec- 
tion. We  admit  that  journalism  exhibits  many 
evils^Hsome  of  them  inherent  in  its  nature,  the 
others  simply  incidental  to  its  present  condition. 
We  admit  with  regret — ^but  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
assertion  made  by  those  who  hate  the  press — that 
journalism  is  disfigured  by  the  vices  of  exaggera- 
tion, temerity,  and  even  sometimes  of  gross  mis- 
statement. For  the  last  and  greatest  fault  we  would 
plead  only  that  which  we  believe  to  be  its  real  ex- 
cuse, viz.,  the  non-access  to  the  best  information. 
We  confidently  assert,  that  not  one  editor  of  any 
respectable  London  journal  would  sanction  a  delib- 
erate lie  by  the  authority  of  his  columns.  That 
journalists  should  sometimes  err  as  to  facts,  is  in- 
separable from  their  position  ;  but  that  they  lie  in- 
tentionally, we  utterly  disbelieve ;  whilst  we  much 
doubt  whether  their  inaccuracies  are  so  freouent  or 
so  great  as  it  is  the  fashion  for  people  of  strong 
feelings  and  stronger  language  to  assert.  And 
when  we  remember  the  thousand  pens  that  are  per^ 
petually  scribbling  to  editors — ike  hundnnls  of 
persons  who  are  ceaselessly  putting  themselves, 
or  trying  to  put  themselves,  m  oral  communication 
with  them — ^the  multiplicity  of  interests,  per- 
sonal, mercantile,  or  poUtical,  which  a  false  rumor 
or  a  mysterious  innuendo  may  serve — the  potty 
spleen,  the  malice,  or  the  ambition,  that  may 
be  gratified  by  statements  which  have  been  stamped 
by  the  authority,  and  circulated  by  the  popu- 
larity of  an  established  journal — when  we  remem- 
ber these  things,  instead  of  wondering  that  the 
good  sense  of  an  editor  is  sometimes  at  sea,  or  his 
credulity  sometimes  deceived,  wo  ought  to  wonder 
rather  that  he  is  generally  so  cautious  in  receiving 
evidence,  and  so  judicious  in  weighing  it.    losim 
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of  tanntinff  the  press  with  unjnstifiahle  carelessness, 
the  world  ought  to  wonder  at  its  excessive  pru- 
dence; instead  of  reprobating  its  indifference  to 
trath,  to  marvel  at  its  general  accuracy  and  good 
fiiith' ;  instead  of  denouncing  it  for  pandering  to 
morbid  curiosity  and  malevolent  passions,  to  praise 
it  for  resisting  the  temptations  of  interest  and  pop- 
ularity. Suppose  that  the  editors  of  Tfie  Times, 
Chronicle,  and  Herald,  were  to  publish  their  corre- 
spondence of  any  one  day,  what  would  the  world 
say  to  it?  How  many  imputations  on  private,  how 
many  attacks  on  public  character,  would  be  con- 
tained in  it!  How  many  charges  which  envy 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  believe,  mischief  to 
difiuse,  and  ignorance  to  chuckle  over !  How  much 
that  might  mislead  the  vulgar,  puzzle  the  educated, 
and  delight  the  malignant !  How  much,  that — ^if 
sale  and  notoriety  were  the  only  objects  of  editors 
-—would  make  a  daily  paper  as  notorious  a  piece  of 

S'operty  as  the  most  notorious  of  its  weekly  rivals ! 
ut  put  intentional  falsehoods  and  premeditated 
calumnies  aside,  and  what  a  fund  of  error  and  un- 
trath  might  be  communicated  to  the  public  under 
the  guise  of"  confidential  communication  !'*  Only 
imagine  the  multitude  of '*  well-informed  persons,'' 
who,  possessing  but  the  smallest  inkling  of  knowl- 
edg^e  on  any  subject,  would,  nevertheless,  not 
shnnk  from  the  responsibility  of  duping  the  world 
by  coinages  the  most  impudent  and  inferences  the 
most  irrational !  Only  conceive  some  junior  lord  of 
the  treasury,  or  some  third-rate  under  secretary, 
whom  it  has  been  the  object  of  an  astute  premier 
to  mystify  by  frivolous  pretexts  and  irrelevant  pre- 
tences, deluging  the  public  with  his  errors  through 
the  collusive  credulity  of  an  incompetent  and 
thoughtless  Journalist !  That  such  things  do  occur 
sometimes,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that  they  do 
not  occur  often — ^in  fact,  that  they  occur  so  seldom — 
is  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  caution  of  those  men 
on  whom  rests  the  outy  of  notifying  state  affidrs  to 
the  people.  And  they  never  would  occur  at  all, 
if  the  leaders  of  parties  would  habitually  put  them- 
selves into  direct  communication  with  the  principal 
organs  of  public  opinion.  There  is,  at  this  mo- 
ment, not  a  single  party  in  Parliament,  the  opinions 
of  which  are  not  represented  by  some  daily  paper. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  party  in 
Parliament  which  professes  to  be  represented  by 
one,  except  the  protectionists,  whose  accredited  in- 
terpreter is  The  Morning  Herald,  The  Times 
gives  too  independent  ana  uncertain  assistance  to 
2ie  whigs  to  TO  called  their  organ. 

The  mischief  done  in  this  way  is  manifold.  But 
the  worst  effect  which  it  produces  is  the  air  of  mys- 
tery and  concealment  in  which  it  involves  the  whole 
press.  Ministers  and  opposition  leaders  sometimes 
convey  information  to  the  journals  of  ministerial  or 
opposition  politics.  Formerly  this  was  a  more 
common  case  than  now.  In  the  last  whig  ministry, 
T%e  Chronicle  was  looked  upon  as  a  safe  exponent 
of  the  cabinet's  intentions.  During  the  Peel  ad- 
ministration. The  Times,  on  one  or  two  memorable 
occasions,  anticipated  its  contemporaries  in  promul- 
gating the  designs  of  the  government.  But  it  can 
now  scarcely  be  called  the  custom  of  either  party 
to  communicate  with  or  by  the  press ;  and  even 
when  it  is  done,  it  is  done  in  a  dark,  underhand 
sort  of  way,  as  if  both  parties  were  ashamed  of 
what  they  were  doing.  And  this  sort  of  feeling  is 
increased  by  the  terms  which  most  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  daily  press  exact  from  its  contnbutors, 
and  which  the  majority  of  the  latter  condescend  to 
■ooept :   viz.,  those  of  writing  anonymously.    If 


there  is  one  cmrse  greater  than  another,  or  one  more 
sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  is  connected  with 
journalism,  it  is  the  burden  of  the  anonymous.  To 
every  honorable  and  candid  man  concealment  is 
invariably^  offensive.  Youth  repudiates  it ;  courage 
despises  it ;  fair  play  denounces  it.  To  do  a  thing, 
and  to'  keep  it  hid  from  the  world,  seems,  to  a  man 
of  ingenuous  and  manly  mind,  mean,  paltry,  and 
contemptible.  But  to  do  a  thing  day  after  day — ^to 
make  it  a  profession — in  a  measure,  to  live  by  it— 
and  yet  to  deny  your  calling,  and  to  hide  it  from 
every  one — ^would  be  the  most  dastardly  policy, 
were  it  not  an  impossible  one.  But  it  i«  impossible. 
No  man  can  for  a  long  time  conceal  his  avocations 
from  his  friends  or  his  relatives,  except  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  most  shameful  equivocation  or  the 
most  monstrous  lying.  But  yet  he  can  conceal  h 
from  the  world  and  the  public.  He  can,  bv  a  rare 
authority,  impose  silence  on  the  confidential  friend, 
the  casual  acquaintance,  nay,  sometimes  even  on 
the  wife  or  sister  of  his  love.  But  even  if  he  suc- 
ceed in  quieting  the  chuckling  loquacity  of  friendly 
pride,  or  the  exuberant  vanity  of^  female  affection, 
how  painful  is  this  silence,  how  contemptible  this 
suppression !  In  any  one  it  is  so,  but  how  much 
more  in  him  who  has  taken  upon  himself  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  public  men,  and  who  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  that  publicity  whidi  he  stamps  upon 
the  words  and  actions  of  others.  There  is  only 
one  apology  which  can  reasonably  be  urged  in  de- 
fence of  a  system  which  those  who  sufrer  from  it 
find  to  be  most  irksome,  and  that  defence  is  more 
shameless  than  the  system  itself.  It  is  perpetually 
advanced  by  the  proprietors  of  public  journals,  and 
is  to  this  effect,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to,  and 
greater  impression  made  on,  the  public  mind,  by  the 
indefinite  **  we"  of  an  unknown  multitude,  than  by 
the  acknowledged  opinions  and  dissertations  of  cer- 
tain notorious  Messrs.  A,  B,  C,  &c.  In  other 
words,  **  Omne  ignotumpro  magnifico,"  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  an  argument  which,  if  it  were  as 
strictly  and  UteraUy  acted  on  as,  fortunately,  it  is 
not,  would  condemn  a  large  body  of  educated  and 
high-minded  gentlemen  to  a  life  of  self-abnegation 
the  most  contemptible  and  degrading  that  can  be: 
imagine^.  Fortunately,  ciroumstances  are  stronger 
thaji  systems,  and  experience  has  proved  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  journalist  preserving  his  incognito  en- 
tirely for  a  long  time  together ;  but  the  argument 
itself  is  a  bad  one.  A  journal  owes  its  celebrity, 
and  favor  to  the  excellence  of  its  writers,  not  ta 
their  obscurity.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  papers  depend  upon  the  established 
reputation  of  writers  or  conductors.  What  did  not 
the  John  Bull,  in  times  gone  by,  owe  to  the  recog- 
nized editorship  of  Theodore  Hook  t  What  would 
be  the  feeling  with  which  people  would  regard  the 
severance  of  Messrs.  Fonblanque  and  Rintoul  from 
the  columns  of  the  Examiner  and  Spectator  f  And 
why  should  not  the  same  bo  the  case  with  the  daily 
as  with  the  weekly  papers!  It  is  most  selfish  to 
deprive  men  of  their  due  praise  by  exacting  from 
them  a  reserve  which,  in  many  instances,  is  equiv- 
ocal, and  in  some  dishonorable ;  which  exposes 
them  to  the  suspicion  of  havine  written  that  which 
nothing  should  have  induced  them  to  write,  or  the 
more  fearful  temptation  of  writing  that  which  pub- 
licity would  certainly  deter  them  from  writing. 
Both  the  suspicion  and  the  temptation  are  too  high 
a  tribute  to  exact  from  gentlemen  and  scholars  ror 
the  support  of  great  and  influential  papers. 

We  have  admitted  that  perfect  incognito  is  im- 
possible.   The  connection  which  any  one  has  with 
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Ae  pieM,  floooer  or  later  oozes  out.  It  in  told  in 
eoondence ;  a&d  when  did  not  vanity  triumph  in 
the  hetrayal  of  a  secret  ?  The  circle  of  "  confi- 
deoee"  gradually  becomes  wider  and  wider.  It  is 
told  by  one  to  two  or  three,  on  the  same  assurance 
as  that  on  which-  he  himself  received  it ;  the  two 
or  three  divulge  it  to  their  friends ;  and,  by  the  end 
of  a  few  months,  the  anonymous  "  leader"  of  pub- 
He  opinion  finds  that  he  has  attained  a  certain  lim- 
ited notoriety.  But  this  has  its  disappointments. 
It  is  not  lame.  The  feet  does  not  travel  beyond  a 
Gtrde  ;  and  of  that  circle,  perhaps,  nearly  one  half 
look  down  with  high  contempt  on  all  literary  men, 
and  especially  on  fdl  journalists.  Add  to  this  the 
blunders  and  misstatements  which  his  semi-celebrity 
entails.  Ho  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fastidious  of 
men.  He  is  set  down  as  the  author  of  a  *'  spunky" 
piece  of  coarse  ribaldry  or  vulgar  facetiousness.  He 
may  be  the  most  conscientious ;  he  is  charged  with 
the  composition  of  an  invective  virulently  personal, 
or  of  innuendoes  impudently  false.  He  denies  it 
with  eagerness ;  and  the  very  ansciety  of  his  denial 
is  imputed  to  self-conviction  of  guilt  and  a  fear  of 
its  consequences. 

It  would  be  a  monstrous  delusion  to  suppose  that 
joumalists  often  commit  themselves  or  their  contrib-' 
tttore  in  this  way.  Far,  vory  far  from  it.  The 
conductors  of  the  daily  press  are,  for  the  most  part, 
booorabie  men,  and  utterly  incapable  of  deliberate 
fiilsehood  or  fraud ;  but,  as  we  have  said  above, 
they  are  liable  to  many  impositions  and  many  temp- 
tations, and  it  would  be  almost  inconsistent  with 
human  infirmity  if  they  were  not  sometimes  de- 
luded by  the  former,  and  always  resisted  the  latter. 
And  it  too  frequently  happens  that  personal  pique 
or  party  animosity  provides  unscrupulous  commen- 
tators just  at  the  crisis  of  a  half-known  incident  or 
grossly  exaggerated  rumor.  The  unscrupulousness 
of  these  men  is  visited  upon  their  more  honorable 
brethren  ;  and  those  who  would  blush  to  say  aught 
behind  another's  back  that  they  would  not  say  to 
his  fo^e,  are,  in  their  own  circle,  exposed  to  the 
obloquy  and  odium  which  are  at  all  times  reserved 
finr  tho  scurrilous  libeller  and  anonymous  calumnisr 
tor.  So  that  the  same  writer,  whose  powers  of 
» reasoning  or  expression  have  both  delighted  and  in- 
structed thousands,  is  put  on  a  level  with  the 
wicked  assassin  of  private  character  or  the  dishon- 
est forger  of  political  lies.  Is  not  this  most  unjust  1 
And  what  is  the  value  of  the  plea  in  which  the 
practice  is  defended  ?  Is  the  character  of  an  intel- 
ligent gentleman  or  refined  scholar  of  less  moment 
t^  the  sapposed  influence  which  secresy  is  supposed 
to  give  to  a  wealthy  and  widely  circulated  paper  t 

Again,  is  it  not  unjust  to  defraud  a  political  wri- 
ter of  those  rewards  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
for  his  professional  services  ?  England  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  the  MToitness  of  the 
p(^itical  pen  does  not  necessarily  win  political  em- 
ployment. France,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States,  do  not  scorn  to  advance  to  highly 
public  situations  the  men  whose  intellects  have 
guided  public  opinion ;  but  here  the  press  has  no 
representatives  in  power,  and  few  in  Parliament. 
The  exigencies  of  modem  times  will,  perhaps, 
hereafter  induce  one  party  in  the  state  to  reoognne 
the  claims  of  men  who  have  done  well  that  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  do  at  all.  In  Mr.  Disraeli  the 
aristocracy  have  already  found  an  able,  and  now  an 
indispensable,  coadjutor;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  members  of  a  protectionist  ministry  will 
HOI  be  frightened  by  any  false  shame  or  cotene  eti- 
^neUe,  finm  paying  the  handsomest  acknowledge 
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ment  they  can  to  a  man  who  was  an  able  writer  of 
'*  leaders"  before  he  was  an  able  speaker  in  Parlilk- 
ment.  But  as  for  the  whigs,  we  have  no  hope  in 
them.  They  are  essentially  a  selfish,  egolistical, 
nepotistical  clique.  Their  leaders  are  notoriously 
the  most  illiberally  proud  in  the  kingdom.  They 
have  no  genuine  coidial  sympathy  with  the  people. 
They  look  on  popular  doctrines  merely  as  the  means 
of  getting  power,  but  they  hate  the  people.  As 
for  admitting  a  man  unconnected  with  any  of  their 
high  families — a  man  of  business,  for  instance,  or  a 
literary  man — into  any  but  the  most  subordinate 
oQice,  they  repudiate  the  notion.  Macaulay  forced 
his  way  into  the  cabinet  against  the  dead  weight  of 
aristocratic  resistance.  It  is  all  Devonshire  House 
and  Lansdowne  House  with  them.  They  take  the 
measure  of  a  man's  fashion,  rather  than  his  intellect 
or  his  address.  They  are  critically  minute  on  the 
subjects  of  "  femily,"  **  connexion,"  and  •*  sets." 
They  hate  independence  of  thought  in  their  parti- 
sans ;  and  they  are  equally  frightened  at  a  too  great 
popularity.  If  they  promote  a  parvenu,  ten  to  one 
he  is  a  toady ;  if  they  patronize  a  dever  man, 
the  odds  are  that  he  has  done  something  shabby  for 
"the  party."  If  he  has  put  bitter  for  sweet  and 
sweet  for  bitter,  if  he  has  called  black  white  and 
white  black,  if  he  has  foresworn  old  opinions  and 
deserted  old  friends,  if  he  has  done  this  and  worse 
than  this  for  *'  the  party,"  the  whigs  will  doubtless 
give  him  some  place,  or  coin  some  place  for  him ; 
but  it  will  be  a  place  not  the  most  profitable,  and 
frequently  not  the  most  pleasurable,  oilentimes  the 
most  unpopular.  The  higher  departments  of  office 
are  parcelled  out  among  uie  fortunate  youths  who 
have  the  advantage  of  powerful  connexions  to  foist 
them  into  prefennent,  and  of  clever  dependants  to 
"cram"  them  for  its  duties.  The  former  enjoy 
the  distinctions  and  emoluments  of  place,  the  latter 
are  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  secret  toil.  The 
one  class  exults  in  the  garish  triumphs  of  party 
warfare,  which  have  been  achieved  by  the  unseen 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  other.  A  wide  gulf 
separates  the  two.  Within  the  purlieus  of  office 
they  meet  on  terms  of  mutual  respect,  because  they 
meet  on  terms  of  something  like  mutual  dependence, 
but  the  jealous  barrier  of  society  keeps  them  wide 
apart.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  are  very  good  fellows, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  estimation  of  Lord  C.  or  Lord 
D. ;  but  would  Lady  C.  or  Ijady  D.  ever  think  of  ^ 
extending  more  than  the  most  distant  and  hauffhty 
nod  of  recognition  to  the  wife  of  "  a  person  who  is 
something  in  the  office,"  or  "  a  clever  sort  of 
man,  who  has  been  useful  in  the  way  of  writing  T" 
Oh,  no !  far  from  it.  Such  people  must  learn  their 
places.  Such  has  too  generally  been  the  treatment 
experienced  by  men  who  wield  the  most  formidable 
instrument  of  good  or  evil  power  in  a  free  country 
— ^the  pen.  Need  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  literary 
men  of  England  are  often  considered  to  be  a  dis- 
contented race  ?  Of  their  merits  and  sufierings,  as 
a  class,  we  may  hereafter  speak ;  at  present  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  who  are  employed  in  journal- 
ism. And  when  we  consider  the  social  condition 
of  these  men,  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  their 
continental  contemporaries,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
hopes  naturally  entertained  by  all  persons  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  talent,  and,  above  all,  regard  the  means 
they  have  of  moulding  popular  opinion  to  their  wiU 
— we  ask,  is  it  not  wonderful  that  they  should  man- 
ifest so  little  asperity  in  their  writings,  so  strong  an 
attachment  to  institutions  from  which  they  have  so 
little  to  expect,  and  so  slight  an  alloy  of  partiality, 
prejudice,  and  hatred  t     x  et  the  men  whose  pi»* 
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tensions  goveiiiment  slij^hts  and  whose  profession 
society  ignores,  might,  in  times  of  nopular  excito- 
ment,  push  their  way  to  power  and  eminence,  by 
deserting  moderation  for  violence,  impa^ality  for 
unfairness,  and  decency  for  the  grossest  personal- 
ities. 

The  tone  of  some  weekly  papers  prettv  clearly 
indicates  what  that  of  the  doily  ones  might  become, 
—snappishly  captious,  or  sneeringly  venomous, 
morbid  in  discussing  public  questions,  rancorous  in 
the  anatomy  of  private  character,  compounds  of 
spurious  philanthropy,  impracticable  suggestive- 
ness,  and  exaggerated  indignation.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  motives  of  prudence  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  conductors  of  the  daily  press 
from  fi^escending  to  the  language  or  the  views  of 
some  of  the  Sunday  papers ;  but  we  believe  this  to 
involve  a  very  superficial  mode  of  reasoning.  The 
most  widely  circulated  and  the  most  generally  read 
of  the  latter,  are  those  which  are  the  most  vulvar 
in  their  ideas  and  the  most  virulent  in  their  style  ; 
and  of  the  many  thousands  who  read  the  daily 
papers  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  more  than 
two  thirds  are  very  much  below  the  measure  of  the 
iournalists  whom  they  study,  in  erudition,  reflec- 
tiveness, and  judgment.  Instead  of  the  public  taste 
having  elevated  the  style  of  newspaper  composi- 
tion, the  newspaper- writers  have  raised  the  stand- 
lurd  of  the  public  taste.  We  believe  that  at  this 
very  moment  a  coarser  and  rougher  kind  of  compo- 
sition would  be  better  understood  and  more  keenly 
relished  by  the  mass  of  general  readers,  than  that 
which  the  Jeadiog  journals  of  London  have  adopted. 
Is  this  a  sUght  praise?  Is  it  a  small  thing  to 
have  sacrificed  a  lucrative  and  '*  telling"  acerbity, 
sn  ad  captandum  vehemence,  a  popular  abusive- 
ness,  to  a  severer  and  a  more  honest  criticism  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  have  introduced  the  more  delicate  find 
pointed  weapons  of  political  controversy  in  the  place 
of  the  harder  and  more  vulgar  arms  once  in  use  ? 
Ib  it  nothing  to  lead  instead  of  following,  to  correct 
instead  of  pandering  to  public  feeling !  Is  it  noth- 
ing to  have  preserved  a  national  sentiment  in  the 
midst  of  sectarian  jealousies — an  English  loyalty  in 
the  infectious  atmosphere  of  class  contests  and 
antipathies?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  resisted  with 
success  the  prejudices  of  a  rich  proprietary,  or  to 
have  overcome  the  capricious  bigotry  of  editorial^ 
ignorance  ?  The  men  who  do  these  things  deserve 
somethiog  more  than  neglect  and  obscurity,  yet 
they  are  neglected  and  obscure.  No  honors  await 
them,  no  position  is  awarded  them.  Even  the  fame 
which  they  may  have  attained  in  this  department, 
may  preclude  success  in  their  ostensible  and  '*  more 
respectable  avocations." 

We  said  before  that  this  evil  must  cure  itself  in 
time  ;  men  of  talent  and  learning  will  not  long  tol- 
erate slight,  contumely,  and  obscurity.  The  nature 
of  things  is  against  such  a  presumption ;  but  the 
means  by  which  such  an  end  may  be  accomplished 
is  a  question  of  vast  importance.  It  is  no  trivial 
social  calamity  for  a  nation  to  possess  a  number  of 
olever,  discontented,  and  unscrupulous  men.  Dis- 
content soon  darkens  into  vindictiveness,  and  vin- 
dictiveness  is  seldom  scrupulous.  Men  who  think 
their  fair  claims  are  neglected  or  overlooked,  will 
set  about  their  own  way  of  preferring  them-;  and 
BO  men  have  such  an  obvious  facility  of  building 
their  own  fortunes  on  the  basis  of  public  tumult  and 
dass-disaflfection  as  your  "  strong  writers."  There 
are  in  this  country,  unfortunately,  too  many  persons 
with  a  command  of  capital,  who  would  be  ready 
cvtough  to  invest  it  in  the  dififusioa  of  their  own 
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repablieas  dociruies,  who  would  pay  lugo^ 
«*  clever  hands  "  and  "  powerful  pens."  That 
known  temptation  has  been  so  strenuously  resisted, 
is  more  creditable  to  the  honor  and  pride  of  individ- 
ual writers  than  to  the  good  sense  of  statesmen  and 
politicians.  What  reward  was  ever  bestowed  on 
the  men  who  fought  the  hard  and  doubtful  fight  of 
Conservatism  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  through 
tiie  memorable  years  of  1832,  1833,  1834,  1835, 
and  1836?  If  any  one  force  more  than  another 
destroyed  the  whig  ministry  in  1841,  it  was  the 
press,  and  yet  how  has  it  been  rewarded  ?  The 
men  whose  unceasing  exertions  stamped  odium  and 
disgrace  upon  the  whigs,  passed  wholly  unnoticed 
by  tJfiose  whom  they  substituted  in  their  places. 
The  egotism  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  as  ungrateful 
as  the  nepotism  of  his  predecessors.  And  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  till  every  politician  in  Parlia- 
ment, from  the  premier  down  to  the  youngest  lordly 
expectant,  is  convinced  by  facts  too  startling  to  bo 
paltered  with,  that  there  is  some  danger  in  contem- 
ning a  power  which  has  already  virtually  abolished 
military  flogging,  and  bids  fairly  to  abolish  the 
New  Poor-law. 


From  the  Brttaania. 

TAB   MODEL   REPUBLIC. 

The  oonstitution-makers  have  fallen  upon  an  un- 
fortunate time,  since  their  theory  that  order  is  not 
<»  Heaven's  first  law,"  nor  must  '*  some  be  greater 
than  the  rest,"  is  being  practically  exemplified 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  the  great  experiment 
of  making  all  men  of  one  dass,  however  diflferent 
their  characters,  dispositions,  temperaments,  or  nat- 
ural advantages — ^the  experiment  of  saying  that 
ambition  shall  not  aspire,  and  indolence  shall  not 
sink — is  every  day  exhibiting  more  and  more  the 
symptoms  of  disastrous  failure.  The  consideration 
of  the  social  state  of  "  the  smartest  nation  in  all 
creation"  has  more  interest  for  us,  **  old  country," 
and  obsolete  as  we  are,  and  laboring  under  the  intol- 
erable *'  tyranny  of  our  House  of  Lords,"  than  lor 
any  other  nation  of  the  old  world.  America  is  dis- 
playing the  tendencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind, 
uncontrolled  by  wise  institutions,  and  vitiated  by  a 
total  relaxation  of  the  moral  bond ;  and  in  England 
we  have  been  of  l^te  years  making  considerable  pro- 
gress towards  a  similar  condition  of  aflSurs.  It  is  not 
the  power  of  the  crown  that  '*  has  increased  and  is 
increasii^ ;"  and  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  corn 
bill  and  other  occasions,  has  abdicated  voluntarily. 
The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  be  the  sole  legislative  power  in  the  state ;  and, 
wherever  its  own  privileges  are  supposed  to  be 
invaded,  it  is  the  sole  executive  also.  That  distin- 
guished body  certainly  is  open  to  few  of  the  charges 
against  the  American  Senate  or  Representatives; 
but  who  shall  say  what  sort  of  a  legislature  is  ap- 
proaching, since  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  whether 
following  the  chameleon  standard  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  or  of  Lord  Jphn  Russell,  take  ofilce  on  the 
principle  of  giving  whatever  is  demanded  by  the 
mob,  provided  it  is  demanded  with  violence  suffi- 
cientiy  reckless  to  show  how  much  when  it  is 
granted  it  will  be  abused  ?  If  the  system  of  being 
warned  by  experience  had  not  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded, the  example  of  America,  even  as  given 
within  the  compass  of  the  news  which  has  been 
received  in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  ought  to 
operate  on  countries  where  democratic  leagues  seem 
fiist  becoming  the  only  government  in  the  stale. 
The  fin^t  question  which  stiikes  a  reader  of  Am«r- 
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inn  news  as  important,  is  that  of  slavery  and  the 
apparait  powerlessness  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
Bttbjeet.  The  absurd  extremes  to  which  party 
feuds  may  be  carried  are  proverbial,  as  aje  the 
totally  extraneous  charges  which  people  engaged  in 
paity  feuds  brin^  against  each  other ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  the  vigor  of  a  young  republic  to  show  law 
%nd  justice  looking  powerlessly  on  while  '*  clergy- 
nen**  on  one  side  preached  &iat  dishonesty  and 
crinoe  were  synonymous  with  anti-slavery  opinions, 
and  '*  clergymen"  on  the  other  side  headed  riotous 
mobs  to  carry  off  slaves  by  physical  force.  We 
perceive  by  the  late  arrivals  how  truly  powerful  the 
slave  interest  b  in  the  United  States.  One  district, 
which  sends  a  member  to  Congress,  uses  these 
words  on  the  subject  :— 

**  In  mos|  of  the  measures  of  the  government  it 
is  manifest  that  the  slave  power  of  the  country, 
wielded  by  the  combined  forces  of  southern  and 
Bonhera  democracy,  has  exercised  its  hitherto 
almost  unchallenged  prero^tive  of  controlling  and 
directing  our  national  affairs.  In  all  of  them  the 
intereets  and  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  free 
stales,  by  whom  labor  is  held  in  honorable  esteem, 
and  a  war  of  aggression  and  conquest  is  regarded  as 
a  stupendoos  crime,  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed 
or  eontemptnously  disregarded.  The  wnigs  of  this 
district,  and  of  the  whote  Union,  propose,  now  that 
so  moeh  has  been  done  for  the  extension  and  sup- 
port of  slavery,  to  do  someUiing  for  freedom.  They 
ny  to  this  insolent,  unscrupulous,  and  domineering 
power  in  the  state, '  We  stand  firmly  by  the  consti- 
totion  and  the  Union,  but  we  will  no  longer  permit 
either  of  them  to  be  made  the  means  of  extending 
or  perpetuating  your  dominion.' " 

But  the  wbigs  of  the  Union  ^m  to  have  ex- 
cessively small  means  of  carrying  out  their  inten- 
tions. They  have  at  their  head,  to  be  sure,  Daniel 
Webster,  the  ablest  man  in  America ;  but  the  slave 
influence  is  too  great  for  them.  The  Mexican  war 
is  prosecuted  in  their  despite.  New  annexations 
are  made  to  the  Union,  to  be  represented,  of  course, 
in  the  Legislature  by  slaveholders  and  the  advocates 
of  slavery.  The  whole  eouise  of  American  policy 
has  been  to  increase  the  power  of  the  slavery 
party ;  and  its  constitution,  which  gives  to  the  self- 
interested  majority  the  right  of  legislating  for 
themselves,  is  without  the  power  of  righting  itself. 

The  same  evidence  of  the  nerveless  grasp  by 
which  the  ma^trate's  sword  is  held  in  that  coun- 
try appears  in  its  social  state  on  every  side.  The 
want  of  security  for  life,  the  destruction  of  anything 
like  liberty  of  opinion  or  of  the  press,  and  the  abso- 
faite  necessity  of  all  men  pandering  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  no  matter  how  ill-founded,  are  the 
points  which  strike  one  first  in  looking  at  the  con- 
dition of  America.  If  equity  be  indeed,  as  it  is  de- 
eribed,  designed  to  **  assist  the  law  where  it  fSuls  by 
reason  of  its  universality,*'  it  is  much  needed  in 
America,  and  a  very  disgraceful  and  abominable 
substitute  is  oflered  for  it — namely,  every  man's 
own  will  backed  by  his  physical  strength  and  mur- 
derous weapons.  The  governor  of  Illinois,  we  are 
informed,  went  to  Nauvoo  to  '*  put  down  a  mob  who 
were  holding  rule  in  defiance  of  all  law."  The 
governor  had  two  hundred  men  and  two  field- 
pieces  ;  but  the  mob,  knew  the  value  of  living  in  a 
nee  country,  informed  the  governor  that  they  were 
fieemen,  and  that,  "  if  he  wanted  a  fight,  the  boys 
were  in  hand  any  hour."  Illinois  seems  to  be  under 
the  peculiar  tutelage  of  Lynch,  whose  principles  of 
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jurisprudence  apparently  find  more  favor,  even  hi 
Its  courU  of  jusuce,  than  those  of  Kent  ot  Story. 
It  is  suted  that,  in  a  late  trial  lor  murder  there,  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  coolly  argued  that  <'  there 
were  individuals  in  every  state  who  deserved  to  bd 
killed,  and  that  the  murdered  man  belonged  to  that 
class" — a  sort  of  murder-made-easy  peculiarly 
American  in  its  philosophy.  Indeed,  even  in 
Virginia,  the  state  settled  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh » 
and  said  to  be  the  most  refined  in  the  Union,  the 
same  notions  of  law  and  justiee  to  a  great  extent 
prevail.  The  Enfirlish  and  American  press  have 
both  been  occupied  lately  by  the  details  of  a"  trag- 
edy" recently  enacted  in  that  state,  where  one  man, 
acting  certainly  under  great  provocation,  entered 
the  bedroom  of  another,  and  shot  him  dead.  In 
England,  though  the  palliating  circumstances  must 
have  had  much  weight  with  the  judge,  the  jury 
would  certainly  not  have  acquitted  the  prisoner  of 
doing  the  act.  But  in  Richmond  '*  such  a  burst  of 
applause  as  was  never  heard  in  a  court  of  justice" 
followed  the  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the  local 
paper  attributed  the  result  to  "  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  public  opinion."  Such  is  the  notion  in 
America  of  deciding  according  to  the  evidence,  imd 
of  the  propriety  of  administering  laws  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  framed.  Solitary  instances, 
it  may  be  said,  are  to  be  gathered  in  any  country  of 
abuse  of  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  triumph  of 
lawless  force.  But  this  is  granted  fully ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  condemn  the  condition  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  ground  not  of  those  instances,  but  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nation&l  constitution  of  that 
country  calculated  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such.  The  mob  are  the  masters,  and  the  happen- 
ing of  excesses  and  injustice  is  not  the  rare  acci- 
dent, but  the  legitimate  result  of  the  public  polity. 
There  can  be  at  this  time  no  more  wholesome  study 
for  English  statesmen  than  America ;  and  the  les- 
son which  its  state  may  teach  is  all  the  more  impor- 
tant, since  education,  as  that  "  moral  training" 
which  repudiates  religion  is  called,  is  very  widely 
spread  in  America.  The  rivalry  of  sects,  the  pau- 
city of  population,  the  cheapness  of  printing,  and  the 
plenty  of  food  ^  have  conspired  to  make  the  people 
possessed  of  a  "  moral  education ;"  yet  they  are 
without  public  faith  or  judicial  justice,  security  for 
life  or  liberty  of  thought.  Of  aft  the  refutations  of 
the  liberal  theorists,  the  easy  principal  is  the  United 
States  of  America. 


At  the  paper-works  of  Messrs.  Euenemann  Broth- 
ers, estabbshed  about  three  years  ago  at  Aspach  le 
Point,  in  France,  vegetable  substances  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  bnrweed,  hay,  stmw,  dried  potato  stems, 
&;c.,  are  employed  in  place  of  rags  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  which  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
tenacity,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  packing 
purposes.  We  have  seen  specimens  manufactured 
in  our  own  country  from  well-prepared  oat-straw, 
which,  in  purity  and  texture,  was  little  inferior  to 
that  made  from  ordinary  white  rag. 

It  is  tmly  a  most  Christian  exercise  U>  extract  a 
sentiment  (Mf  piety  from  the  works  and  appearances 
of  Nature.  Our  Sayiour  expatiates  on  a  flower,  and 
draws  from  it  the  delightful  argument  of  confidence 
in  God.  He  gives  us  to  see  that  taste  may  be  com- 
bined with  piety,  and  that  the  same  heart  may  be 
occupied  with  all  that  is  serious  in  the  contempla- 
tions of  religion,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  alive  to 
the  charms  aud  loveliness  of  Nature. — Dr.  Chalmers. 
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LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF  CAPTAIN  PHILIP  BSAVBS. 


From  the  QiMiteriy  Beview. 

lAft  and  Services  of  Captain  Phiiip  Beaver,  of  his 
Majesty* s  Ship  Nisus.  By  Captain  William 
HcNRY  Smyth,  R.  N«    8vo. 

••  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  ;he  strong,"  and  that  thought  should  carry 
with  it  a  salutary  sense  of  humiliation  to  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  has  won  the  prize,  whatever  it 
be,  for  which  he  contended.  The  most  successful 
of  fortune's  favorites,  may  call  to  mind  men  who 
started  with  him  in  the  same  course,  having 
equal  ardor,  prospects  equally  encouraging,  and 
equal,  or  perhaps  greater  natural  endowments,  ^et 
who  have  dropped  on  the  way,  or  been  left  lagging 
fiir  behind  him,  at  hopeless  distance;  some,  per- 
haps, owing  to  their  own  misconduct,  but  others 
neither  for  want  of  strength,  nor  of  wise  and  virtu- 
ous exertion ;  he  has  been  in  the  full  stream  of  for- 
tune ;  but  they  have  been  caught  in  its  eddy,  and 
embayed,  or  borne  back,  or  sunk,  it  having  so 
seemed  good  to  that  Providence  which  directs  all 
our  ways,  while  its  own  are  inscrutable ;  this,  let  us 
repeat,  ought  to  be  a  solemn,  and  humiliating,  and, 
therefore,  a  salutary  consideration,  for  those  who  in 
their  lifetime  have  received  their  good  things. 

The  person  whose  memoirs  are  now  Wore  us 
will  be  known  by  name  to  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  readers,  though  a  braver,  an  abler,  more  accom- 
plished, or  more  nigh-minded  officer  never  trod  the 
deck  of  a  British  snip.  Philip  Beaver  (the  third 
of  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy) 
was  born  on  February  28th,  1766,  at  Lewknor,  in 
Oxfordshire,  a  village  in  which  his  father  resided 
seventeen  years,  as  curate.  In  the  summer  of 
1777,  the  father  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Monksilver,  in  Somersetshire ;  just  as  this  better 
prospect  had  opened,  he  died  in  the  vigor  of  life. 
His  widow,  **  in  the  complicated  misery  of  her  sit- 
uation," received  from  her  friends  that  active  kind- 
ness which  was  due  to  her  husband *s  worth  and  to 
her  own ;  and  at  General  *CaiI]aud's  request,  Cap- 
tain Joshua  Rowley  received  Philip  as  a  midship 
roan  on  board  the  Monarch.  The  t>oy  was  then  m 
bis  twelfth  year ;  he  had  never  seen  the  sea, 
"  scarcely  even  a  boat ;"  but  he  had  an  anient  pre- 
dilection for  a  sailor's  life. 

The  Monarch,  in  Admiral  KeppeVs  action,  (July, 
1778,)  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  whole  line 
— great  havoc  was  made  in  her  crew,  *'  her  spars 
and  rigging  were  seriously  injured,  and  her  ham- 
mock netting  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  wads." 
Beaver  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year ;  bat  when 
he  was  questioned  by  Admiral  Forbes  concerning 
the  particulars  of  the  action,  his  relation  was  so 
clear  and  satisfactory,  that  the  veterag  declared  he 
had  never  heard  a  consistent  account  of  it  before. 
As  he  told  a  straightforward  tale,  so  he  delivered  a 
straightforward  opinion ;  for,  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  two  flag  officers,  whose  recrimina- 
tions were  then  the  general  topic,  he  replied, 
'*  They  both  deserve  to  be  shot."  We  must  not 
mention  Admiral  Forbes  without  noticing,  that  he, 
when  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  refused  to  sign  Admiral 
Byng's  death-warrant — ^a  refusal  more  to  his  honor 
than  if  he  had  gained  a  victory  like  that  of  the  Nile 
or  of  Trafalgar.  At  the  close  of  that  year  Commo- 
dore Rowley  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board 
the  Sufiblk,  took  all  the  officers  of  the  Monarch 
with  him,  and  went  with  seven  sail-of-the-line  to 
xeinforoe  Admiral  Byron  in  the  West  Indies.  By- 
xon  was  so  proverbially  unfortunate,  that  it  was 
•aid  he  had  never  once  met  with  a  fair  wind ;  jret 


his  acknowledged  merits  were  sach,  that  his  disa»- 
ters  were  always  imputed  to  his  ill-fortune,  never 
to  his  fault. 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  some  busy 
months,  including  an  action  '*  more  remarkable  for 
gallantry  than  success,"  with  D'Esiaign.  That 
able  commander,  notwithstanding  his  superior  force, 
avoided  a  close  and  general  conflict,  and  Bvron 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Bassaterre  roads,  there 
to  repair  his  damap^ed  ships.  This  allowed  Beaver 
time  to  improve  himself  m  navigation  and  nautical 
astronomy,  there  being  a  master^s  mate  on  board 
who  had  a  considerable  proficiency  in  both  sciences. 
At  this  time  he  was  not  more  remarkable  for  buoy- 
ant spirits  than  for  occasional  sedateness  and  caustic 
observation,  which  drew  from  the  admiral  a  remark, 
that  if  '*  that  boy  should  get  safely  through  the 
snares  which  snap  us  up  between  fifteen  and  5ye- 
and-twenty,  he  would  turn  out  an  admirable  offi- 
cer." 

War  now  took  place  with  Spain,  and  brought 
with  it  the  usual  expectations  in  which  sailors  in- 
dulge on  such  occasions,  and  the  usual  disappoint- 
ment which  ensues.  He  was  present  at  the  de- 
struction of  part  of  a  French  convoy  under  the 
batteries  of  Port  Royal  Bay,  and  at  the  capture  of 
three  frigates  belonging  to  La  Motte  Piquet's 
squadron;  one  of  these  the  Suflfolk  chased,  and 
having  come  up  abreast,  gave  her  a  few  random 
shot,  '*  which  (says  our  midshipman  in  his  journal) 
she  impudently  answered  with  a  broadside,  and 
then  struck."  This  has  often  been  done  by  French 
ships  of  war,  when  about  to  strike  to  a  superior 
force  ;  so  often,  indeed,  as  to  show  that  many  of 
their  naval  officers  see  in  it  nothing  inconsistent 
with  honor  and  humanity,  and  to  render  it  fitting 
that  efllectual  means  should  be  taken  in  any  future 
war  for  putting  a  stop  to  a  practice  which  is  at  once 
cowardly  and  murderous.  After  this  success.  Ad- 
miral Rowley  shifted  his  fla^to  the  Conqueror, 
and  took  Beaver  with  him.  Rodney  soon  arrived 
to  take  the  command ;  and  it  was  then  the  boy's 
good  fortune  to  serve,  and  in  an  active  scene,  under 
one  of  our  best  naval  commanders.  In  the  action 
of  April  17th,  1780,  the  Conqueror  had  her  masts, 
yards,  and  rigging  much  torn,  her  hull  riddled  by 
some  heavy  shot,  besides  the  hits  between  wind  and 
water ;  thirteen  men  killed  and  thirty-seven  wound- 
ed :  ''As  for  mytelf,"  says  he,  in  his  journal,  *'  I 
have  still  my  proper  complement  of  legs  and  arms ; 
but  I  have  twice  to-day  narrowly  escaped  a  dive 
into  Davy's  locker."  The  success  which  was  that 
daj  within  Rodney's  reach  was  let  slip,  because 
some  of  the  British  ships,  instead  of  doing  their 
duty, ''took  it  easy."  One  captain  was  brought 
to  a  court-martial ;  another,  who  inquired  of  Rod- 
ney why  he  had  been  mentioned  in  terms  of  repre- 
hension, received  this  impressive  answer :  "  Could 
I  have  imagined  that  your  conduct,  and  your  inat- 
tention to  signals  had  proceeded  ftom  anything  but 
error  in  judgment,  I  had  certainly  superseded  you ; 
but  God  forbid  I  should  do  so  for  error  in  judgment 
only.  I  merely  resolved,  sir,  not  to  put  it  in  your 
power  to  mistake  again  upon  so  important  an  oc- 
casion as  the  leading  a  British  fleet  to  regular 
battle." 

Beaver  followed  Rowley's  flag  into  the  Terrible 
and  the  Princess  Royal ;  but  when  the  admiral  was 
ordered  to  convey  the  homeward-bound  traders  in 
the  Graflon,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  him  on  so 
active  a  station — ^recommending  him  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  held  the  Jamaica  com- 
mand.   While  in  the  Prinoess  Royal,  he  wrote  a 
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htJM  on  the  battle  between  the  Milford  frigate  and 
the  Due  de  Coigny,  (fought  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1780,) — which,  both  for  its  spirit  and  diction,  is  a 
moeft  remaikablie  production  for  a  boy  in  his  fifteenth 
year. 

'*  Up  in  the  wind,  three  leagues  or  more, 

We  spied  a  loAy  sail ; 
*  Let 's  hoist  a  Dinch  flag,  for  decoy, 

And  closely  hug  the  gale.' 

**  Nine  knots  the  nimble  Bfilfbrd  ran, 
^  Thus — thus,'  the  roaster  cried ; 

Hull  up,  she  raised  the  chase  in  Tiew, 
And  soon  was  .side  by  side. 

**• '  Down  the  Dutch  ensign,  up  St.  George, 

To  quarters  now,  all  hands,' — 
With  lighted  match,  beside  his  gun, 

Each  British  warrior  stands,"  &o. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  an  American  brif  was 
brought  in  prisoner  off  Cape  Nicola,  and  the  charge 
of  it  given  to  this  youth,  as  an  efficient  officer. 
Proud  of  this  first  command,  he  parted  from  the 
fleet  in  high  spirits ;  but  his  joy  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance. That  same  cTening  the  vessel  caught 
fire  at  the  fore-pe&k,  owing  to  the  drunkenness  of 
one  of  the  men.  AU  hands  were  half  the  nifht  in 
extinguishing  it ;  and  hardly  was  this  done,  before 
he  saw  himself  chased  by  a  privateer,  whom  he 
eonld  neither  resist  nor  escape,  and  he  was  carried 
into  Port-au-Prince.  War  was  not  then  carried  on 
npott  the  barbarous  system  of  not  exchanging  pris- 
oners ;  and  after  about  eleven  weeks'  confinement, 
he  was  sent  on  board  the  Southampton  frigate.  In 
less  than  four  weeks  after  he  had  joined  her,  that 
ship,  in  company  with  the  Pomona,  burnt  two  ene- 
my's vessels,  captured  one,  escaped  from  a  French 
fleet,  and  took  some  shipwrecked  sailors  oflf  the 
great  Inaguo  island.  She  then  parted  from  the 
P6mona ;  suffered  severely  in  action  with  a  large 
ship  which  got  out  of  Nicola  mole ;  and  weathered 
that  tremendous  hurricane  in  which  their  late  con- 
sort, with  the  elder  brother  of  Captain  and  Sir  Sam- 
uel Hood  on  board. 

Whirled,  riven  and  overwhelmed,  with  all  her  crew 
Into  the  deep  went  down. 

While  the  Southampton  was  refitting  at  Kings- 
ton, the  town  took  fire ;  and  Beaver  and  his  mess- 
mates distinguished  themselves  by  their  exertions 
in  pulling  down  the  houses  which  would  otherwise 
have  spread  the  flames,  removing  people  and  prop- 
erty, and  saving  lives.  Next  year,  this  frigate 
escaped  again  from  a  French  fleet,  and  from  a  sec- 
ond hurricane  which  disabled  her.  He  was  then 
removed  into  the  London,  90,  in  which  he  had  an- 
other providential  preservation;  for  in  a  dreadful 
storm  the  lightning  struck  the  foremast,  shivering 
it  from  the  truck  to  the  gunner *s  store-room,  with 
a  terrible  explosion  close  to  the  fore  magazine. 
But  Beaver  was  desirous  of  more  active  service  than 
n  three-decker  afiTords,  and  therefore  obtained  his 
removal  into  the  Tubago  sloop  of  war ;  from  that 
sloop  he  was  sent  to  navigate  a  prize  into  port,  and 
in  port  was  attacked  by  a-dangerous  fever.  In  that 
deadly  climate,  fevers  are  so  generally  fatal,  that 
men's  graves  are  sometimes  made  ready  before  they 
die  ;  and  his  death  was  inserted  into  a  Jamaica  Ga- 
lette,  copied  into  a  London  paper,  and  seen  by  his 
eldest  sister.  Strength  of  mind  belonged  to  the 
fiunily  in  an  eminent  degree;  the  sister,  hoping 
against  hope,  determined  not  to  communicate  the 
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intelligence  tiU  it  should  be  confirmed.  She  had 
the  fortitude  to  keep  this  resolution,  and  the  inex- 
pressible joy  to  receive  letters  from  himself  which 
announced  his  perfect  recoverv. 

In  June,  1783,  his  friend  Admiral  Rowley  gave 
him  an  acting  order  to  the  Nemesis.  He '  passed 
his  examination  on  the  15tli  of  October.  The  next 
day  Rowley  complimented  him  with  an  appoint- 
ment to  act  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  same  ship, 
which  duty  he  performed  till  she  was  paid  off;  and 
80  conspicuous  were  his  merits,  and  so  well  known^ 
not  only  by  those  under  whom  he  had  served,  but 
by  those  also  who  had  served  in  the  same  fleet,  that 
he  obtained  his  commission  after  the  peace  in  May, 
1784. 

''But,  as  many  officers,  with  ostensibly  better 
interest,  failed  at  that  time  in  obtaining  their  rank, 
Lieutenant  Beaver  became  an  object  of  envy,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  bearing  a  high  character  from 
every  officer  with  whom  he  had  served,  he  was 
justly  rewarded.  This  is  what  many  of  the  most 
insignificant  in  the  service  called  '  luck* — as  if  a 
youth  of  strong  natural  parts,  with  obedient,  dili- 
gent habits,  was  not  likely  to  make  his  way,  in  a 
service  which,  however  clogged  by  drones  of  inter- 
est, must  always  have  a  demand  for  efficient  offi- 
cers. It  is  only  really  marvellous  to  observe  how 
many  embark,  who  merely  exist  in  apathy  and  use- 
lessness,  though  surrounded  by  every  inducement  to 
exertion;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  zealous, 
straightforward  course  of  duty,  which  insures  both 
honor  and  happiness,  use  all  the  subtleties  and  re- 
finements which  they  can  resort  to,  for  evasion.'*— 
p.  41. 

Captain  Smyth  has  truly  observed,  that ''  it  may 
happen  to  eighty  officers  out  of  a  hundred  not  to 
witness  more  service  during  a  whole  professional 
life,  than  Beaver  had  already  encountered  in  his 
noviciate."  He  might  have  added,  that  it  might 
happen  to  the  other  twenty  not  to  profit  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  service  which  they  saw.  It  was 
thought  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  him  to  be  placed 
on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  in  time  of  peace ;  and 
such  an  instance  in  the  Admiralty  of  attention  to 
deserts  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  whole 
course  of  service,  and  not  necessarily  brought  to  its 
notice  by  any  single  splendid  action,  was  as  unusual 
as  it  was  wise  and  just.  But  if  the  good  of  the 
service  had  been  prospectively  considered  as  it 
ought,  such  a  youth  would  not,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, have  been  turned  adrift  to  support  himself  as 
he  could  upon  a  lieutenant's  half-pay,  and  to  rust  in 
idleness,  or  run  wild  in  dissipation.  Some  choice 
spirits  miffht  have  been  saved  from  both,  and  re- 
served to  do  honor  to  their  country  and  themselves, 
if,  during  those  years  of  peace,  one  or  two  vessels 
had  been  constantly  employed  in  surveys  or  voyages 
of  discovery ;  and  the  officers  selected  with  refer- 
ence exclusively  to  their  ability  and  good  conduct. 
Lieutenant  Beaver  soon  became  weary  of  an  idle 
life,  and  used  to  say  he  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  sure  of  meeting  an  enemy  every  day.  His 
mother,  who  was  now  obliged  to  assist  him  more 
than  when  in  the  West  Indies,  where  his  prixe* 
money  almost  supported  him,  saw  that  a  London 
lodging  was  a  dangerous  abode  for  him ;  he  him- 
self, not  satisfied  with  possessing  a^  sailor's  ool)o> 
quial  knowled^  of  the  French  language,  was  ana- 
bitious  of  acquiring  an  idiomatic  proficiency  in  it ; 
removal  to  a  cheaper  country  was  desirable  for  both, 
and  they  went  to  Boulogne.  This  part  of  his  life, 
his  biographer  says,  is  that  on  which  he  would  per- 
haps  luve  lookea  back  with  the  least  satisfactioiw 
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**  In  the  ftrdoT  of  yotith,  without  occupation,  or  any 
»  restraint  except  the  gentle  check  of  an  indulgent 
mother,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  fell  into  that  dissi- 
pation which  he  saw  around  him." 

We  happen  to  have  heard  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  Beaver  became  acquainted  with  a 
French  officer,  since  so  well  known  as  Marshal 
Soult ;  and  that  he  always  spoke  of  him  as  one  of 
the  ablest  persons  he  had  ever  known.  The  fate 
«f  these  two  men,  in  whose  characters  there  were 
probably  some  points  of  strong  resemblance,  was 
widely  different.  Marshal  Soult  has  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  profession,  has  been  raised  to 
the  highest  grade  of  nobility,  and  has  enriched  hinir 
self  in  a  war  as  wickedly  conducted  as  it  was 
treacherously  commenced.  Captain  Beaver  left 
little  other  inheritance  to  his  children  than  a  good 
name,  to  which  no  title  could  add  honor ;  but  he 
died  with  a  conscience  clear  of  any  offence  against 
his  fellow-creatures ;  and  while  Soult*s  name  will 
receive  its  lasting^  character  from  the  history  of  that 
flagitious  war,  the  story  of  Beaver's  not  less  event- 
ful life  wiU  be  pot  into  the  hands  of  many  a  young 
aailor,  as  containing  an  example  by  which  he  may 
learn  how  to  perform  his  duty,  not  only  as  an  offi- 
cer, but  as  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

In  1787,  the  lieutenant  made  a  visit  to  his  bro- 
ther, the  Rev.  James  Beaver,  at  Stoke,  near  Cov- 
entry. Here  he  rose  late,  lounged  away  the 
nomings,  justified  this  course  of  life  by  arguing 
that  he  had  no  actual  duties  to  perform,  and  might 
perhaps  have  irretrievably  lost  the  energy  of  his 
eharacter,  if  his  brother  had  not  wisely  admonished 
him,  and  placed  snch  books  in  his  way  as  were 
likely  to  fix  his  attention,  and  awaken  a  sense  of 
bis  deficiencies.  His  good  sense  and  good  feelings 
were  roused :  and  he  declared  that,  for  the  first 
tine,  he  now  felt  the  shame  of  conscious  ignorance. 
The  loss  of  time  was  soon  repaired  by  vigorous  and 
constant  application ;  and  that  application  was  well 
directed ;  he  sought  fbr  knowledge,  not  for  mere 
aoiasement ;  and  seeking  to  store  his  mind  well, 
cared  little  for  what  is  cdled  cultivating  his  taste. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  sonnd  and  manly  one.  His 
note-books  (it  is  said)  display  the  assiduity,  and 
depth,  and  variety  of  his  reacting ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  he  did  not  pro- 
fess much  regard  for  poets  or  writers  of  fiction ;  his 
healthy  appetite  required  more  substantial  food. 
From  this  time  forward  his  acquirements  were  com- 
mensnrate  with  his  industry,  and  that  was  great. 
"Captain  Smyth  has  here  well  observed,  and  the  re- 
mark extends  as  well  to  the  army,  that  *'  the  necessity 
of  application  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  to  aspi- 
rants in  the  British  navy ;  it  is  a  proud  profession ; 
and  there  is  suflScient  leisure  for  attainmg  consid- 
erable knowledge." 

When  a  fieet  was  equipped  in  consequence  of  the 
dispute  concerning  Nootka  Sound,  in  1789,  Beaver 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fortune  sloop. 
Being  paid  off  in  1790,  he  solicited  employment  the 
year  alierwards  in  the  Russian  armament ;  and  by 
Lord  Hood's  express  desire  was  appointed  to  the 
Saturn,  74,'with  a  promise  from  a  statesman  high 
in  ofliee,  that  if  war  should  be  declared  he  should 
certainly  be  promoted.  The  expected  war  viras 
averted.  Beaver  was  again  paid  off;  he  was  then 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five ;  and  being,  as  he  himself 
has  said,  not  inclined  to  be  inactive,  he  turned  over 
in  his  own  mind  in  what  way  his  time  could  be 
completely,  and  at  the  same  time  usefully,  em- 
ployed. Anything  he  thought  better  than  lounging 
abovt  the  capital.      <*  The  world  was  all  before 


him;*'  and  no  man  in  such  circumstaoceB,  ever 
took  a  wider  view  of  it  with  the  mind's  eye  than  he 
did  at  this  time : — 

"  I  had  a  great  wish,"  says  Mr.  Beaver,  "  to  be 
acquainted  with  both  our  northern  and  southern 
whale  fisheries,  and  therefore  intended  to  go  out  as 
passenger  in  some  ship  employed  in  those  trades, 
in  order  to  make  myself  master  of  the  subject.  The 
season  was  gone  by  for  the  former ;  I  was  therefore 
confined  to  the  latter ;  and  went,  in  consequence, 
to  a  house  at  PauPs  Wharf,  which  owned  a  great 
number  of  ships  in  the  southern  whale  fishery. 
Inquiring  for  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  to  whom 
I  was  totally  unknown, '  Sir,'  said  I, '  I  understud 
that  you  have  several  vessels  employed  in  the  south- 
ern fishery  r  *  Yes,  sir,'  he  replied.  *  A  young 
friend  of  mine,'  I  continued, '  wishes  very  much  to 
see  your  mode  of  killing  the  fish,  cutting  them  up, 
and  melting  them  down,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
killing  seals  and  searlions,  on  the  Falkland  islands ; 
where,  if  your  vessel  should  he  absent  about  twe 
seasons,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  remain  one 
winter;  and  I  am  come  from  him  to  propose  hie 
going  out  as  a  passenger  in  one  of  them :  he  will 
pay  you  anything  you  choose  to  demand  for  hie 
possessing  half  the  eabin ;  and  uUng  with  him  hie 
books,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ship, 
where  he  will  never  be  in  im  way,  but,  being  a  lut 
of  a  seaman  himself,  he  may  sometimes  be  of  use.' 
'  Sir,'  he  replied, '  we  never  take  any  such  persons ; 
I  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with  your  request ;  he 
must  be  a  very  odd  young  man,  sir.'  *  Yes,  sir,' 
said  I,  <  he  is  an  odd  fish.' "— n.  47. 

This  intention  being  thus  fruMrated,  which  he 
says  it  might  probably  not  have  been  if  he  had  been 
a  little  more  explicit,  three  other  schemes,  all  of  a 
more  arduous  character,  divided  his  attention.  The 
first  was  to  reach  the  NorUi  Pole.  Daines  Barring- 
ton's  well-known  paper  upon  that  subject  gave  bir2i 
to  this  desire ;  perseverance  he  knew  would  be  re- 
quired for  it,  but  not  much  time ;  for  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first,  second,  or  third  snmmer,  if  not  ao* 
oomplished,  it  would  be  given  up.  The  next  wae 
to  traverse  Afirica,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
north,  or  from  the  Gambia,  east.  This  require<k 
three  years'  preparation,  and  probably  five  more  for 
its  accomplishment.  The  third  was  lo  coast  the 
world,  which  he  conceived  mi^ht  be  usefully  done 
in  about  twenty  years — time  being  to  him  a  thing  of 
no  account ;  for  having  seen  three  armaments  end 
in  accommodations,  he  began  to  think  war  was  at 
an  end  for  onr  days,  and  that  his  occupation  was 
gone.  While  undetermined  between  these  projects, 
and  contriving  the  means  for  them,  he  was  intre- 
duced  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  whom  the  directors  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  had  at  that  time  chosen  te 
be  governor  of  the  settlement  which  they  were 
about  to  found.  Dalryinple  invited  this  young 
officer  to  go  out  with  him.  "  It  was  a  plan  se 
congenial  to  my  mind,"  says  he,  '*  that  a  second 
was  not  required  to  hesitate;  and  my  own  plane 
being  too  expensive  for  my  puree,  were  given  up. 
I  knew  nothmff  of  what  would  be  expected  from 
me — ^nothing  of  the  plan,  except  that  it  was  benev- 
olent and  humane.  All  that  I  knew  was,  that  a 
colony  was  to  be  established,  and  among  uncivilized 
tribes ;  and  that  was  enough  for  me."  Thus  it  is 
that  hi  our  disordered  state  of  society,  talents  and 
genius,  and  moral  worth,  which  is  of  more  value 
3ian  both,  are  found  adrift,  like  thistle-down  upon 
the  wind,  ready  for  any  direction  that  chance  may 
give  them !  After  a  few  days,  Mr.  DalrynqJe  and 
the  directors  disagreed,  and  this  engagement  feU  to 
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ibtB  ^nrand.  Bat  Beareir  had  now  eonceired  a 
stioiiffiiidination  to  form  a  colony  in  Afirica ;  and 
QpOR  UalrympieVobsenring  that  when  he  was  with 
hn  regiment  at  GJoree  he  had  heaid  much  of  Bu- 
faooaa,  an  uninhabited  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mer  Grande,  as  a  proper  place  for  making  an 
estahKrimient,  Beaver  said,  "  Let  as  eolonne  it 
ooraeWes?"  "With  all  my  heart!"  was  the 
reply ;  and  thus  originated  the  expedition  to  Bula- 
ma.  So  prompt,  so  hasty,  and  so  unpremeditated 
a  resolution  did  not,  he  says,  argue  much  wisdom ; 
bat  his  mind  was  so  completely  fixed  upon  the 
African  scheme,  that  he  would  have  undertaken  it 
if  he  could  only  have  got  half  a  dozen  persons  to 
accompany  him. 

••I  determine,"  says  Beaver  in  a  note-hook 
(fitrni  which  Captain  Smyth  has  extracted  passages 
that  throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  Uiis 
wild  but  well-meant  adventore) — "  I  determine  to 
'  give  up  ny  whole  time  and  attention  for  one  year 
to  the  success  of  the  undertaking ;  and  however  I 
may  be  laughed  at,  or  discredited  in  this  mbney- 
making  world,  no  pros|>ect  of  amassing  lucre  has 
any  inflaeaoe  in  my  giving  up  the  comforts  I  enjoy 
in  my  own  coantry,  to  join  myself  with  an  un- 
known paity  to  cot  down  forests  and  plant  stigar- 
canes  in  Africa.*  Wealth,  to  be  sure,  has  its 
advantages ;  and,  if  it  should  accrue,  may  render 
me  more  independent  in  moral  action ;  bat  I  can 
never  hoard.  Why  did  Bacon  forget  his  own 
adage— '*  that  noney,  like  manure,  is  of  no  use 
udIms  it  be  spread  V  " 

No  object  could  be  worthier  than  what  the  pro- 
jeelors  of  this  onfortanate  expedition  had  in  vilBw — 

••  To  try  whether  or  not  the  poor  degraded  Afri- 
cans are  capable  of  hoMing  that  rank  in  the  society 
of  oations  which,  it  is  natunl  to  suppose,  all  peo- 
ple are  capable  of  attaining,  if  they  have  but  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge,  was  the  end," 
says  Beaver,  **  of  our  institution.  To  purchase 
land  in  their  country,  to  cultivate  it  by  free  natives 
faired  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  to  indaee  in 
them  habits  of  labor  and  of  industry,  it  was  thought 
ni^ht  eventualljr  lead  to  the  introduction  of  letters, 
religion,  and  civilization,  into  the  very  heart  of 
Africa.  If  we  fail,  the  negroes  will  be  just  where 
they  were  :  but,  if  we  succeed,  it  promises  happi- 
■ess  to  myriads  of  living,  and  millions  of  unborn 
people." 

But  the  children  of  this  world  are,  in  their  gener- 
ation, wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  Excellent 
as  the  intentions  of  these  projectors  were,  Beaver 
was  the  only  man  among  them  whom  nature  had 
qualified  for  'sach  an  undertaking.  Six  persons,  all 
if  whom  were  or  had  been  officers  in  the  militair 
or  naval  service,  met  at  a  cofiee-house,  and  consti- 
tuted themsdves  a  comnnttee  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion, and  form  regulations  for  carrying  their  views 
into  efllect.  The  next  step  was  to  acquaint  the 
prime  minister  with  their  intentions.  Mr.  Pitt 
informed  them  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
enterprise,  but  he  did  not  caution  them  against 
drawing  up  a  form  of  government  for  their  colony, 
which  conkl  be  done  legally  by  the  legislature 
mlone.  He  no  doubt  supposed  that  the  projectors 
were  aware  of  this ;  and,  perhaps,  did  not  know 
that  their  ardor  vrould  not  allow  them  to  wait  till  a 
charter  could  be  obtained,  for  they  were  determined 
to  sail  that  season.  But  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
law  on  this  subject,  and  pr^ared  a  constitution  for 
themselves.  This  was  an  error  of  ignorance ;  it 
was  an  error  of  judgment  vHien  they  increase  the 
r  of  the  ooanai  from  seven  to  nine,  first,  and 
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afterwards  to  thirteen.  ••  Increasing  th6  namber,*' 
says  Beaver,  '*  was  increasing  the  means  and  the 
probability  of  weak  measures  and  disunited  coun- 
sels :  the  probability  of  succeeding  would  have 
been  increased  had  they  been  reduced  to  three; 
and  much  more  «80  had  one  person  only  had  the 
direction — for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  in  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  the  direction  should  be  left  to 
one.  He  should  have  full  power,  and  should  be 
responsible  for  the  use  of  it.^'  The  scheme  was 
not  viewed  with  friendly  eyes,  either  by  the  founder 
of  Sierra  Leone  or  the  West  India  merchants ;  but 
it  met  with  no  opposition  ;  and  the  proposals  took 
so  well,  that  the  projectors  did  what  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  in  any  other  coantry :  in  little 
more  than  three  months  after  Bulama  had  been 
named  by  Dalrymple  to  Beaver,  they  were  ready  to 
sail  with  three  vessels,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
persons.  But  then  the  difficulties  began:  the 
ships  were  at  Gravesend,  almost  every  person  on 
bofurd,  and  all  anxiously  waiting  the  order  for 
departure,  when  an  order  came  from  the  secretary 
of  state  forbidding  them  to  proceed.  The  rainy 
season  on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  fast  approaching ; 
and  the  daily  expense  of  the  ships  enormous,  when 
compared  with  the  funds  of  the  Association.  They 
presented  a  memorial,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Secreta^ 
Dundas,  on  the  last  day  of  March — were  permitted 
to  move  the  ships  round  to  Portsmouth,  and  there 
await  its  issue ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  received 
•permission  to  proceed,  on  condition  of  their  dis- 
claiming and  setting  aside  their  printed  agreement 
and  constitution  of  government ; — ^then  learning  font 
the  first  time  that  printing  the  constitution  was  a 
high  misdemeanor ;  that  whereTer  they  should  make 
their  settlement,  there  the  laws  of  England  at- 
tached; and  that,  without  an  act  of  Parliament, 
they  had  no  authority  to  make  bye-laws.  Govern- 
ment had  no  wish  to  impede  the  undertaking ;  it 
required  only  an  observance  of  the  existing  laws ; 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  unnecessary  delay 
in  expediting  the  permission.  The  projectors 
were,  however,  sufficiently  punished  for  their  igno- 
rance ;  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 
giving  up  the  enterprise,  or  sailing  without  having 
any  legal  restraint  on  a  class  of  people,  who,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  peculiarly  required  it. 
But  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  and  with  this 
inauspicious  beginning  they  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

Beaver  himself,  as  the  story  of  the  miserable 
adventure  evinces,  was  the  only  one  among  the 
projectors  who  had  strength  of  purpose  enough  for 
such  an  adventure,  as  well  as  every  requisite  of 
bodily  and  mental  activity.  Nature  breaks  none  of 
her  moulds,  though  Ariosto  has  said  so ;  but  of  all 
her  moulds,  infinite  in  number  as  they  are,  there 
are  none  in  which  she  repeats  her  casts  so  seldom 
as  that  in  which  Beaver  was  made.  Among  the 
colonists  there  were  some  who  deserved  a  better 
fortune  than  that  which  compelled  them  to  embark 
in  this  expedition,  and  a  better  fate  than  awuted 
them  in  it ;  but  these  were  very  few  in  number ; 
and  though  it  was  likely,  or  rather  certain,  that 
more  would  take  tliis  course  in  consequence  of  their 
misconduct  than  of  their  misfortunes,  thQ  pro- 
portion of  scoundrels  was  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  there  were  among  them  men  of 
so  villanous  a  description,  that  the  gallows  has  sel- 
dom been  more  largely  defrauded  than  when  they 
set  sail  for  the  coasC  of  Africa.  One  hundred  and 
fif\y-three  men,  fifty-seven  women,  and  sixty-five 
ohiidrea,  sailed  in  two  ships  and  a  Oravesend  boat. 
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One  of  the  ships  (the  Hankey)  was  under  Beaver's 
command ;  and  both  the  others  (the  Calypso  and 
the  Beggar's  Benison)  were  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenants in  the  navy.  Desirable  as  it  was  that  the 
ships  should  keep  company,  they  lost  sight  of  each 
otlier  on  the  third  day.  Rough  weatlier  came  on, 
and  in  Beaver's  ship — 

'*  Most  of  the  landsmen  and  all  of  the  women 
were  sea-sick;  the  latter,  some  of  whom  had 
infants  at  the  breast,  were  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  without  nourishment  of  any  kind,  and  would 
(says  he)  have  been  so  much  longer,  if  I  had  not 
undertaken  to  cook  for  them ;  for  some,  who  would 
have  relieved  tliem,  if  able,  were  laboring  under 
the  same  disease,  and  the  surgeon,  whose  more 
immediate  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them,  was 
wholly  destitute  of  feeling ;  he  left  to  those  who 
had  folly  enough  to  feel,  Sie  charge  of  taking  care 
of  his  patients.  This  certainly  was  not  a  very  dig- 
nified employment ;  it  was  at  least  a  useful  one ; 
and  had  1  not  undertaken  it,  these  poor  women 
might  have  suffered  much  from  hunger,  ere  any 
other  would  have  relieved  them.  I  had  already 
been  employed,  since  our  sailing,  in  functions 
equally  low,  and  therefore  was  in  some  degree  pre^ 
pared  for  it ;  but  at  times  I  was  compensated  for 
the  meanness  of  these  employments  by  the  exercise 
of  authority  pertaining  to  more  dignified  posts ;  for 
I  verily  believe  that  there  is  not  an  office  or  grada- 
tion of  rank  in  naval  service,  from  the  admiral  and 
ooounander-in-chief  down  to  the  Jack  of  the  bread- 
room,  which  I  had  not  already  exercised  in  this 
ship.  The  fact  is,  that,  to  govern  and  maintain 
order  and  regularity  amongst  a  licentious  rabble, 
without  any  legal  power,  was  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task,  and  only  to  be  accomplished  by  example. 
I  soon  perceived  that  I  most  either  give  up  the 
point,  which  threatened  ruin  to  the  undertaking,  or 
accomplish  it  by  the  constant  exercise  of  unre- 
mitting exertions.  The  latter  was  most  congenial 
to  my  mind ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  employ- 
ment, however  humble  in  the  general  opinion  of  the 
world,  which  I  hesitated  to  undertake ;  but,  having 
once  done  this,  I  ordered  whom  I  pleased  after- 
wards to  perform  the  same  duiy ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  from  the  sailing  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  final  abandoning  of  the  island,  I  was 
never  more  cheerfully,  willingly,  nor  implicitly 
obeyed,  when  armed  with  the  authority  of  martial 
power,  than  I  was  by  the  members  who  embarked 
m  the  undertaking." 

This  extract  is  truly  characteristic  of  Philip 
Beaver — a  man  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart 
and  understanding,  knew  that,  as  there  could  be 
no  station,  however  elevated,  above  his  capacity,  so 
was  there  no  duty,  however  humble,  beneath  his 
regard.  It  is  moreover  valuable,  because  it  exem- 
pMes  in  what  manner  even  the  worst  subjects  may 
be  controlled  and  guided.  Severity  is  not  neces- 
sary for  producing  obedience  to  one  in  whom  they 
can  see  no  caprice,  discover  no  weakness,  suspect 
no  unworthy  motive,  fear  no  tyranny,  apprehend  no 
injustice.  The  good  horse  rejoices  in  an  accom- 
plished rider ;  and  in  like  manner  men,  as  if  by  an 
mstinctive  sense  of  fitness,  feel  in  their  obedience 
something  like  the  freedom  as  well  as  the  strength 
of  voluntary  exertion,  when  it  is  called  for  by  one 
in  whom  they  perfectly  confide.  Men  will  always 
act  for  those  who  will  think  for  them  ;  they  love  to 
cast  their  cares,  as  well  as  to  rest  their  hopes,  and 
pin  their  faith  upon  others.  The  priest,  the  physi- 
cian, the  steward,  and  the  lawyer  know  this ;  so 
does  every  ofiicer  who  deserves  to  hold  a  commis- 


sion. If  his  men  have  oonfideaoe  in  him,  be  may 
confide  in  them  under  all  circumstances,  even 
though  their  confidence  should  be  only  in  his  intel- 
lectual, not  in  his  moral  nature  also ;  but,  if  they 
love  as  well  as  respect  him ;  if  they  know  him  to 
be  a  good  man  as  well  as  an  able  one,  to  have  a 
kind  heart  as  well  as  a  brave  one,  they  will  honor 
and  obey  him  with  a  zeal  like  that  of  religious  fee- 
ing, and  in  that  feeling  sacrifice  their  lives,  if  it  be 
n^ful,  willingly  and  gladly  for  his  preservation. 
Worse  subjects  no  man  ever  had  to  deal  with,  than 
those  with  whom  Beaver  was  embarked.  Among 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  enterprise,  he  saw  a 
constant  attention  to  their  own  interest,  and  an 
entire  neglect  of  that  of  the  public ;  among  others, 
a  total  indifference  to  both;  a  general  apathy  in 
all,  concerning  all  such  measures  as  could  contrib- 
ute to  success.  Yet  over  these  people,  bad  as 
they  were,  Beaver  at  once  asserted  and  maintained 
an  ascendancy  in  which  they  acquiesced,  from  a 
full  conviction  that  it  was  for  their  own  good. 

At  the  Canaries  the  Beggar's  Benison  joined 
company^  with  the  Hankey ;  and  these  two  vessels, 
proceeding  to  their  destination,  anchored  in  sight 
of  the  three  islands  of  Bissao,  Areas,  and  Bulama, 
on  the  6th  of  June.  The  Calypso  had  been  before 
them  and  alarmed  the  PortogueA  at  Bissao,  by 
avoiding  any  communication  witli  them.  When 
Beaver,  therefore,  landed  at  the  factory,  he  was 
taken  for  a  pirate,  the  long  boat  was  seiied,  and  he 
and  its  crew  lodged  for  the  night  in  an  empty  room. 
Beaver,  who  never  lost  his  temper  or  his  courage, 
after  remonstrating  in  vain  agaiust  this  usage,  toki 
the  governor  that  he  expected  two  things, ''  first, 
that  you  send  us  a  good  supper,  for  we  are  hun- 
gry ;  secondly,  that  you  send  us  beds,  for  we  are 
weary."  The  good-humor  and  the  plain  dealing 
of  this  demand  had  their  effect ;  for  the  governor 
promised  both,  and  kept  his  word.  But  Uie  next 
morning,  he  insisted  that  the  captain  should  go 
back  to  the  ship,  accompanied  by  a  Portuguese 
officer,  to  examine  his  papers,  and  learn  her  desti- 
nation. Beaver,  who  had  already,  of  his  own 
accord,  liaade  him  acquainted  with  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  objected  to  this ;  but  the  matter  ended 
in  detaining  him  as  a  hostage  till  the  papers  had 
been  examined.  The  members  of  the  council  saw 
no  reason  for  refusing  this  examination.  Beaver, 
whose  notions  of  national  dignity  were  such  as  it 
behoves  a  British  officer  always  to  maintain,  thought 
there  was  reason  to  refuse  what  there  was  no  right 
to  demand.  But  he  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in 
mind  that  in  this  case  the  suspicion  of  piracy  was 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  and  that  when  such  a 
suspicion  had  been  excited,  the  governor,  in  guard- 
ing against  danger,  committed  no  disrespect  toward 
the  British  nation,  and  only  discharged  his  duty  to 
his  own.  ' 

The  affaur  terminated  amicably,  as  it  could  not 
fail  to  do,  where  nothing  but  what  was  right  and 
honorable  was  intended  on  either  part ;  and  it  led 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  principal  merchant  of 
Bissao,  Sylva  Cordoza  (probably  Cardoso)  by  name, 
to  whom  Beaver  was  afterwards  indebted  for  much 
real  kindness,  and  all  the  services  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  perform.  Next  day  he  returned  on 
board.  On  the  5th  he  had  left  a  quiet,  clean,  heal- 
thy, and  orderly  ship,  the  colonists  contented,  and 
in  good  spirits  ;  when  he  returned  on  the  7th,  the 
ship  was  noisy,  dirty,  disorderly,  the  people  dissat- 
isfied and  out  of  heart.  The  Calypso  had  joined  in 
the  interval,  bringing  with  it  tidings  of  misfortune. 
That  unlucky  vessel  had  got  sight  of  Bulama  on 
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tbe  84lh  of  May,  mat  all  4he  boata  arawd  on  ahcoe, 
•nil  Uxdc  posaesBion  of  the  island  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  without  making  any  agreement  for  it 
with  the  natives,  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  take 
any  precautions  against  them.  The  Bijugas  who 
claimed  the  island  watched  their  opportunity  :  they 
had  observed  that  in  the  morning  the  '*  men  strag- 
gled into  the  woods  by  twos  and  threes,"  anid 
returned  in  like  manner  at  evening ;  that  those  who 
remained  at  the  block-bouse  (a  wed  enclosed  with 
inoh  planks,  which  the  intruders  had  erected)  were 
geoerally  asleep  from  one  to  three,  (during  the 
greatest  heat  of  the  day,^  and  that  no  watch  what- 
ever was  kept.  Accordingly,  at  two  o^dock  on 
Sunday,  the  3d  of  June,  they  approached  the  block- 
house, where  the  people  were  sleeping,  and  fired 
into  it ;  as  the  colonists  ran  out,  they  were  killed 
or  wounded  one  by  one ;  the  negroes  then  rushed 
into  the  house,  found  sixty  stand  of  arms  there, 
loaded  and  primed,  which  they  instantly  seized, 
turned  against  the  miserable  adventurers,  and  killed 
them  with  their  ovim  weapons.  So  totiUly  had  the 
persons  in  the  Calypso  neglected  all  measures 
which  could  conduce  to  their  own  safety,  that  not 
a  gun  was  out  of  the  hold,  when  the  poor  wretches 
on  shore  ran  into  the  water  for  protection ;  and  had 
the  negroes  pursued,  they  might  have  put  all  the 
fugitives  to  death  before  any  assistance  could  have 
been  given  them.  Early  the  next  morniD|r  the 
Calypso  got  under  sail,  and,  without  attemptmg  to 
revisit  t^  block-house,  or  look  for  the  bodies  of 
the'  slain,  went  to  Bissao  in  hopes  of  Ineeting  her 
consorts.  Nor  was  this  the  only  ill  news  which 
Beaver  learnt  upon  his  return  to  the  Hankey. 
There  was  a  fever  on  board  the  Calypso ;  with 
this,  as  well  as  with  dirt  and  disorder,  and  discon- 
tent, that  ship  had  been  permitted  to  infect  her  con- 
sort ;  and  in  both  ships  there  was  a  settled  gloom 
in  the  countenances  of  all,  of  which  Beaver  says  it 
is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea,  but  which  it  was  mel- 
ancholy to  behold. 

WhUe  tlie  other  members  of  the  council  com- 
plained of  the  colonists  for  insubordination,  and 
the  colonists  complained  of  them  for  neglect  and 
incapacity,  Beaver  alone  acted  with  promptitude 
and  decision ;  through  his  Portuguese  friend  Car- 
doso,' he  took  immediate  measures  for  ransoming 
the  prisoners,  and  through  an  American  slave  cap- 
tain purchased  Biilama  in  due  form  from  the  tAvo 
Bijuga  kings,  Bellchore  and  Jabrem,  for  goods 
amounting  in  value  to  something  less  than  jC80. 
Having  sought  for  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and 
buried  the  few  scattered  bones  which  the  hyenas 
had  left,  in  a  deep  grave,  close  by  a  large  tree,  on 
which  thev  cut  deeply  tbe  ifigure  of  a  cross  to  mark 
the  spot,  he  went  himself  to  conclude  the  ransom 
of  a  woman  and  her  child  who  had  been  separated 
from  the  other  prisoners.  He  landed  alone,  and 
unarmed,  to  show  the  natives  that  he  had  no  fear, 
and  trusted  in  the  laws  of  hospitality  which  are 

generally  observed  among  savages..  Nothing  could 
B  said  concerning  what  had  past  at  Bulama  that 
would  not,  he  says,  *'  recall  the  idea  of  our  weak- 
ness, humiliation,  and  disgrace."  But  Beaver  took 
always  the  straight  course,  which  in  matters  of 
policy  is  always  the  right  one.  He  told  King  Ja- 
lorem  that  the  best  friends  had  sometimes  the  mia- 
fortune  to  misunderstand  each  other*s  intention,  and 
80  to  quarrel ;  this  had  been  their  case  ;  what  was 
done  could  not  be  undone,  and  therefore  he  should 
say  nothing  on  that  subject,  but  hoped  that  they 
ahould  hereafter  live  like  good  neighbors!  so  he 
came  with  presents  for  him  and  his  brother  king, 
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ofleied  friendship,  and  proposed  to  pordiaae  their 
hunting  ialand  or  Bulama.  ''  Jalorem  replied,  that 
what  was  done  was  done ;  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  had  happened,  but  that  then  they  neither  knew 
who  we  were,  nor  our  intentions ;  we  were  stran- 
gen  and  we  took  their  land ;  however,  he  knew  now 
that  we  were  good  people,  hoped  we  should  always 
be  good  friends,  and  was  glad,  very  glad,  to  aee 
me."  The  business  was  doncluded  to  Beaver's 
satisfaction ;  and  the  woman  and  her  child  were 
restored  to  him,  though  they  were  in  such  a  state 
that  it  was  only  to  die  in  peace  amon^  their  coun- 
trymen. A  white  skin  is  so  disgusting  to  those 
negroes  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
Europeans,  that  he  could  hardly  find  a  black  man 
to  assist  in  carrying  these  poor  creatures  to  the 
boat;  but  the  kmg^s  women,  he  says,  behaved 
remarkably  well  to  them,  *'  and  exhibited  that  deli- 
cacy and  feeling,  which,  from  either  pole  to  the 
equator,  will  be  generally  found  characteristic  of 
their  aex." 

Having  now  purchased  the  island,  and  read  the 
treaty  to  the  colonists,  he  expected  that  they  would 
have  gone  to  work  immediately,  and  in  good  ear- 
nest, clearing  away  the  woods  and  erecting  houses ; 
but  no  plan  had  been  digested ;  not  a  word  was 
said  of  landing  and  commencing  their  labors ;  and 
the  council  and  colonists,  who  had  been  convened 
to  hear  the  treaty,  separated  as  soon  as  it  was  read, 
as  if  the  written  instrument  itself  was  to  create 
them  a  town.  He,  however,  with  a  party  of  twelve 
men,  landed,  and  worked  till  sunset ;  and  when  he 
returned  on  board,  proposed  to  the  council  some 
regulations  for  their  future  proceedings,  without 
which  nothing  efifectual  could  be  done.  Instead  of 
adopting  or  discussing  these,  the  council  resolved 
to  discuss,  on  the  following  morning,  the  question 
where  the  ships  should  be  stationed  during  the 
rains.  This  was  the  first  intimation  which  Beaver 
had  of  any  design  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Upon 
perceiving  the  general  discontent  on  board  the 
Calypso,  he  had  himself  proposed,  a  week  after  her 
junction,  that  one  of  the  ships  should  be  made  ready 
to  carry  back  to  England  all  persons  who  chose  to< 
return  :  this  proposal  was  reiected  on  the  14  th  of 
June,  by  the  very  persons  who,  on  the  3d  of  July,, 
resolved,  that  because  the  rainy  season  had  com- 
menced, and  that  a  great  mortality  among  the  set*- 
tiers  might  be  expected  during  that  time,  the  three- 
vessels  should  remove  to  Sierra  Leone  to  water,, 
and  there  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  . 
proceeding  to  England,  or  returning  to  Bulama 
after  the  rains.  *'  What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,"  says  Beaver,  **  did  we  come  here  for  ?  Did- 
we  not  know  tliat  the  rains  would  commence  when 
they  did  before  we  left  England  1  Mortality,  in 
some  degree,  must  be  expected  in  such  an  enter- 
prise :  when  was  a  colony  settled  without  it  ?  To 
go  to  Sierra  Leone  for  vrater !  Is  not  water  to  be 
procured  here  1  But  there  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  returning  to  England  or  hither :  and  why 
not  consider  of  that  expediency  hereV^ 

Of  all  the  adventurers,  he  was  the  only  one  who, 
before  he  left  England,  had  declared  his  intention 
of  returning  thither  after  the  first  rains.  Most  of 
the  difficulties,  he  thought,  would  be  over  in  one 
year,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  remaining  longer.  But 
to  return  in  this  manner,  without  making  some 
attempt  to  succeed,  seemed  to  him  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  could  not  submit  to  it.  He  entered  a  pro- 
test, therefore,  against  the  resolution  of  the  coun- 
cil :  three  others  joined  in  it ;  but  of  these  three 
two  changed  their   opinion,  and  determined  on 
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departing  with  the  rest.  Bearer  then  informed  the 
council  that  he  would  reniain  on  the  island  with  his 
servant,  though  eterybody  else  might  leave  it,  and 
he  expected,  therefore,  that  one  vessel  should  be 
left  with  him.  By  the  next  morning,  between 
eighty  and  ninety  volunteered  to  remain  with  him ; 
and  it  was  then  settled  that  the  Calypso  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  rest  to  Sierra  Leone  and  to  England. 
Beaver  advised  all  the  married  men  who  offered  to 
remain  to  return  in  this  ship,  and  when  they  refused 
to  do  this,  he  urged  them,  but  without  effect,  to 
send  home  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  ill 
able  to  encounter  the  difficulties  which  he  foresaw. 
But  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  advice  was  disre- 
garded ;  for  better  was  it  that  these  unfortunate 
persons  should  take  the  chance  of  climate  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa,  than  be  tamed  adrift  upon  the 
shores  of  their  own  country,  there  to  beg  their  way, 
or  be  passed  as  paupers  to  their  respective  parishes. 
So  the  Calypso  departed  for  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
19th  of  July,  carrying  fever  on  board  ;  and  Beaver 
remained  at  Bulimia  with  forty-eight  men,  thirteen 
women,  and  twenty-five  children,  besides  four  sea- 
men and  a  boy  in  the  cutter. 

Bred  as  he  was  in  a  school  of  strict  discipline, 
and  scrupulously  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, by  principle  as  well  as  habit,  he  would  never 
have  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  now  found.  To  give  up  the  enter- 
prise was,  in  his  view,  unjust  to  the  absent  sub- 
scribers, dishonorable  to  those  who  had  undertaken 
it,  and  injurious  to  the  nation,  by  lowering  the  Brit- 
ish character  in  the  eyes  of  the  neighboring  Afri- 
cans, and  of  the  Portuguese.  But,  without  power, 
the  attempt  could  not  Be  carried  on  ;  and  therefore 
he  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  colony  till  the 
assembled  cofonists  had  agreed  to  be  governed  by 
that  constitution  which  the  council  had  been  obliged 
to  disclaim  before  they  left  England.  Illegal  he 
knew  this  to  be ;  but  he  knew  it  also  to  be  an  act 
of  moral  necessity  ;  and  what  he  believed  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  do,  that  Beaver  always  did.  When 
they  had  agreed  to  this,  he  read  to  them  certain 
regulations,  which  were  unanimously  approved. 
Then  he  began  to  clear  ground  for  a  garden,  sent 
the  cutter  to  Bissao  for  fresh  provisions,  and  took 
that  opportunity  of  writing  to  Cardoso,  and  propos- 
ing to  contract  with  him  for  a  regular  supply  dur- 
ing the  rains.  On  the  second  day  after  the  Calypso's 
•departure,  lieutenant  Hancome,  the  only  one  of 
the  original  council  who  remained,  died  of  the  fever, 
with  which  that  unlucky  ship  had  infected  the 
Hankey ;  but  the  care  and  cleanliness  which  were 
now  enforced  seem  to  have  subdued  the  infection. 
Beaver's  next  care  was  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Biafaras  on  the  oppo^te  shore,  that  no  such 
misunderstanding  niight  occur  with  them  as  had 
fallen  out  with  the  Bijugas.  He  learnt  that  they 
were  an  inoffensive  people,  but  that  they  would 
expect  to  be  paid  for  the  island ;  because  it  was  to 
them,  not  the  Biju^as,  that  it  rightfully  belonged. 
Accordingly,  he  visited  them ;  and  for  goods  to  the 
amount  of  about  jEr36,  not  only  satisfied  them  for 
the  island,. but  purchased  a  much  ereater  extent  of 
land  on  the  opposite  shore,  together  with  all  the 
-adjacent  isles.  One  of  the  black  kin^s,  Niobana, 
was  very  desirous  to  have  an  establisnment  made 
in  his  country :  '*  If  white  man  live  here,"  said 
he,  '*  we  shall  want  nothing ;  but  if  white  man 
does  not  live  here,  we  shall  want  everything." 

It  was  not  at  that  time  notoriously  known,  that 
*•*  white  man"  cannot  live  there ;  that  the  European 
imm  can  no  more  bear  the  climate  of  Western 


Africa,  than  the  African  stmta  can  hear  that  of 
Northern  Europe.  Soldiers,  indeed,  at  Groiee,  and 
Guineamen  had  had  proof  of  this ;  but  their  exp^ 
rience  was  of  no  use  to  others.  Only  a  vague 
opinion  prevailed,  that  the  climate  was  unhealthy 
at  certain  seasons ;  the  first  proof  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  European  constitutions  was  siven  by 
the  expedition ;  and  yet  so  little  was  Beaver's 
mind  prepared  for  such  a  result,  that  he  failed  to 
perceive  it  even  from  the  demonstration  before  him 
when-  it  came.  Believing,  as  all  persons  at  that 
time  believed,  that  there  was  no  such  insuperable 
impediment  on  this  score  to  colonization  from  our 
part  of  the  worid,  he  saw  clearly  that  m  all  other 
respects  there  could  not  be  a  more  eligible  spot 
than  that  part  o^  the  Western  African  coast  be- 
tween the  rivers  Grande  and  Gambia.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  that  immense  harbor,  formed  by  continental 
islands  on  the  north,  and  the  Bijuga  archipelago  on 
the  south — and  at  the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
(which  Beaver,  who  sailed  thirty  miles  up  it, 
thought  the  most  beautiful  river  he  had  ever  seen) 
the  island  of  Bulama  lies.  It  is  about  seven  leagues 
long,  its  breadth  varying  from  tye  to  two.  *' The 
soil  is  everywhere  rich  and  prolific,  and  affoids 
ample  pasturage  to  innumerable  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, deer,  and  other  wild  animals  which  graze  on 
its  surface ;  the  sea  which  surrounds  it  is  sheltered 
from  violent  agitation  in  every  direction,  and 
abounds  with  excellent  fish  of  various  kinds :  in 
short,  here  reigns  abundance  of  everything  requi- 
site to  the  comforts  of  savage  life.  It  seems,"  says 
Beaver, "  to  have  been  produced  in  one  of  Nature's 
happiest  moods."  But  not  for  white  colonists !  It 
is  from  negroes  and'mulattoes,  trained  in  European 
civilization,  that  the  civilization  of  Western  Africa 
must  come;  and  proper  colonists,  fitted  by  such 
training,  as  well  as  by  constitution,  will  be  raised 
up  in  3io  course  of  one  generation,  from  the  time 
in  which  the  humane,  and  temperate,  and  just,  and 
wise  measures  of  our  present  colonial  pohcy  shall 
be  fairly  carried  into  effect  in  the  Columbian 
Islands. 

The  effects  of  the  climate  were  soon  felt.  Re- 
turning on  the  4th  of  August  from  his  expedition  to 
the  Biafaras,  he  found  that,  during  the  four  dairs 
of  his  absence,  four  had  been  added  to  the  sick  list ; 
and  fear,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  the  sure  precursor 
of  sickness,  had  begun  to  show  itself  among  the 
sound.  He  had  occasion  to  send  the  cutter  to 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  four  persons  requested  leave  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  departing,  Uiat  they  might 
find  a  passage  home. 

'*ls  it  not  odd,"  says  he,  in  his  journal,  "  that 
these  people  could  not  have  made  up  their  minds 
sooner  ?  It  is  only  nineteen  days  since  the  Calypso 
sailed !  •  •  •  •  As  to  asking  my  leave  it  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  for,  were  I  inclined  to 
detain  them,  they  all  know  that  I  have  no  power  to 
do  it.  I  have  not  asked  any  one  to  remain  with  me, 
and  believe  I  never  shall ;  for  of  the  whole  number 
I  cannot  select  half  a  dozen  that  deserve  their 
bread." 

One  of  that  little  number  was  one  of  the  first  yio> 
thus  to  the  climate,  Mr.  Benjamin  Marston,  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  colony,  of  whom  Beaver  has  left  this 
memorial  in  his  journal :  never  was  a  more  feeling 
or  a  nobler  tribute  rendered  to  departed  worth : — 

"  Mr.  Marston  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  New 
England,  where  he  was  a  respectable  merchant, 
and  had  considerable  property  at  the  commencement 
of  those  unfortunate  troubles,  which  terminated  in 
the  separation  of  that  ootmtiy  firam  England.    Li 
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ooDBequence  of  his  loyalty  he  hid  not  only  lost  a 
comfortable  competency,  but  had  undergone,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  unheard  of,  and  almost  incredible, 
difficulties.  Sometimes  he  was  whole  dajrs  without 
bread ;  and  weeks  together  his  daily  expenditure 
amounted  only  to  three  halfpence,  a  pennyworth  of 
bread  and  a  halfpennyworth  of  figs.  Too  noble  to 
beg,  yet  willing  to  work,  but  unknown  and  friend- 
less in  Engiand,  no  one  would  employ  him.  Thus 
did  this  g<XKi  man  struggle  in  poverty  for  ten  years, 
in  that  country  which  he  had  fought  for,  in  that 
country  for  whose  interest  he  had  quitted  his 
friends,  his  relations,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and 
everything  which  is  dear  to  man. 

"  I  never  heard  this  good  man  rail  at,  nor  say 
harsh  things  of  that  country,  by  which  he  had  been 
80  ill  treated ;  he  bore  all  patiently.  He  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age ;  had  been  educated  in  Harvard 
College,  New  ^gland  ;  and  was  both  learned  and 
pious.  Happy  in  having  known  such  a  man,  I  felt 
It  a  duty  to  endeavor  to  record  his  virtues.  Should 
this  journal,  by  any  accident,  ever  reach  Marble- 
head,  it  may  be  a  consolation  to  some  of  his  friends 
aad  family  to  know  what  became  of  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  know,  that  if  he  did  not  die  a  rich, 
he  died  a  good  man ;  for  I  cannot  be  suspected  of 
flattering  or  overcharging  the  character  of  that  man 
whom  I  never  saw  till  in  this  expedition ;  and  who, 
though  it  ought  to  have  been  otherwise,  was  in 
such  a  situation  as  would  not  be  likely  to  procure 
an  interested  panegyrist.  It  may  alSso  be  some 
consolation  to  ttiem  to  leam,>that  his  virtues  were 
not  unknown ;  and  that  though  we  may  have  but 
little  ourselves,  we  have  at  least  sufficient  to 
respect  it  in  others;  that  this  good  man  lived 
respected,  and  died  regretted  by  sdl ;  and  is  now, 
we  trust,  receiving  the  reward  of  his  virtues  and 
suffering  in  this  world." 

This  IS  such  a  record  as  none  but  a  wise  and  good 
man  could  have  written  ;  it  is  here  inserted  toulus- 
trate  the  character  of  Beaver  himself,  and  to  fulfil 
the  intention,  or,  rather,  the  hope  with  which  he 
penned  it.  For  this  journal  assuredly  will  reach 
Marblehead ;  it  may  yet  find  there  some  who  are 
akin  to  the  deceased,  and  others  who  remember 
him ;  and  they  will  feel,  upon  perusing  it,  if  they 
can  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  that  though 
this  good  man  took  what  they  deem  the  wrong  as 
well  as  the  unsuccessful  part,  and,  when  proscribed 
from  one  country,  found,  tor  his  earthly  recompense, 
ingratitude  in  the  other,  neglect,  poverty,  and  des- 
titution, he  bore  his  suflferings  meekly,  bravely,  and 
contentedly,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  acted 
according  to  his  own  clear  sense  of  duty,  and  has 
thereby  obtained  an  honorable  remembrance.  They 
who  bear  his  name  ought  to  be  more  proud  of  it, 
than  if  he  had  lefl^nk,  and  honor,  ana  large  poe^ 
sessions  to  his  representatives. 

Beaver  himself  had  nearly  fidlen  a  victim  to  the 
climate,  thus  early  in  the  attempt.  He  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  on  the  fifUi  day  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of. 

"  As  the  fipont  of  the  cabin,  (says  he,)  from  one 
side  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  was  one  continued 
window,  I  could  hear  everything  that  was  said,  but 
could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  a  canvass  screen 
round  that  part  where  my  cot  hung.  Reader !  if 
this  should  ever  be  seen  by  other  eves  than  my  own, 
call  me  vain  if  you  please ;  fer  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  was  exceedingly  so,  when  I  heard  every  individ- 
ual making  only  my  praise.  Every  one  said  that 
I  had  lolled  myself  bjr  exertions  for  their  good ;  that 
and  exposing  myself  so  modi  as  I  had 


done,  no  constitution  oonld  stand ;  that  now  they 
muMt  go  home ;  for,  as  they  had  lost  me,  there  was 
no  one  left  who  could  take  care  of  them.  Between 
seven  and  eight  in  the  evening,  I  could  no  longer 
articulate,  but  vras  seized  with  a  rattling  in  my 
throat,  which  I  conceived  to  be  a  symptom  of  my 
no  very  distant  dissolution.  I  was  still  sensible. 
•  •  •  •  Captain  Cox,  silting  by  the  skylight 
almost  immediately  over  me,  said,  that  to-morrow 
he  should  have  orders  to  get  ready  to  sail  for  En^ 
land.  I  can  with  truth  aver,  that  if  in  these  mo- 
ments I  had  the  least  wish  to  live  it  was  to  pre- 
serve this  colony.  Death,  if  thou  never  oomeUi 
clothed  in  greater  terrors,  I  shall  never  be  afiaid  to 
meet  thee ;  for  the  hapniest  moments  of  my  exist-, 
ence  were  those  when  I  expected  to  cease  to  be. 
May  my  future  life  be  such  as  to  enable  me  always 
to  meet  thee  thus  !" 

This  disease,  severe  as  it  had  been,  left  no  debil- 
ity behind ;  he  ^ned  strength  with  a  rapidity  at 
which  even  he  himself  was  astonished  ;  and  on  the 
sixth  day  after  the  first  symptoms  of  recovery  had 
appeared,  he  traced  the  lines  for  a  block-house,  and 
set  the  people  at  work.  He  had  now  a  visit  from 
the  old  Bijuga  king,  Bellchore,  with  men  enough 
in  his  company  to  render  some  precautions  neces- 
sary, in  case  their  intention  should  be  evil,  or  any 
accidental  quarrel  should  arise.  The  old  king,  who 
had  by  no  means  spared  the  rum  which  had  been 
set  before  him  on  his  arrival,  would  not  go  to  bed 
without  having  a  bottle  and  glass  within  reach; 
*'  For,*'  said  he, "  suppose  I  might  wake  in  the 
night,  that  time  I  can  drink  rum  too."  A  mat  and 
pillow  were  snread  for  him  on  one  side  of  Beaver's 
cot ;  three  of  his  men  slept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cot,  and  four  under  it.  This  cordial  treatment,  and 
the  habitual  frankness  of  Beaver's  fearless  manner, 
kept  the  old  African  in  a  placable  mood  after  a  pro- 
vocation so  gross  that  it  could  never  have  been  an- 
ticipated ;  he  had  gone  on  board  the  ship  to  dine ; 
and  Beaver,  thinking  no  harm  could  possibly  arise 
there,  went  ashore  to  keep  peace  between  his  peo- 
ple and  the  Bijugas  there.  But  when  he  returned 
tQ  dinner,  he  saw  immediately,  by  Bellchore's 
countenance,  that  all  was  not  right.  A  bullock 
having  been  killed  on  board,  one  of  the  negroes 
carried  to  the  king  in  the  cabin  some  of  the  entrails 
dressed  in  the  most  approved  manner  of  Bijuga 
cookery ;  that  is,  just  wanned  through  on  the  coals, 
and  like  a  woodcock  with  its  trail.  The  sight  so 
ofifended  one  of  the  committee,  that  he  turned  the 
poor  Bijuga  and  his  food  out  of  the  cabin,  and, 
upon  Bellchore's  interfering,  turned  him  out  also. 
"  It  was  certainly  as  easy,  and  would  have  been 
mneh  more  civil,"  says  fieaver,  '*  for  Mr.  M.  to 
have  turned  himself  out  instead  of  his  guest;  and 
that  was  a  conduct  which  our  situation,  one  would 
have  supposed,  would  have  led  him  to  pursue, 
rather  than  to  give  oflTence  to  a  people  whose  good 
opinion  we  were  particularly  interested  in  acquir- 
ing." Beaver,  however,  brought  the  offended 
potentate  into  good  humor,  and  sent  him  away  with 
many  presents. 

When  this  negro  saw  the  extent  of  gfroond  which 
had  been  levelled  for  the  foundation  of  the  block- 
house, (180  feet  by  115,)  he  observed,  ''  Plenty  of 
time  must  pass  before  that  house  can  bo  done!" 
The  old  man  had  not  then  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  the  director,  but  he  anticipated  with 
sure  foresight,  the  fate  of  the  colonists.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  Beaver  had  been  led  with  four  and 
forty  able-bodied  men ;  five  had  left  him,  and  before 
the  end  of  August  the  nomber  capable  of  working 
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was  reduoed  to  twenty-four.  It  was  neceisarf  to 
i^Mure  them  aa  much  as  possible ;  and  yot  their 
health,  safety,  and  very  existence,  depended  upon 
their  being  housed  in  a  place  of  strength  and  secu- 
rity, before  the  Hankey  (whose' charter  was  to  ex- 
pire early  in  November)  should  leave  them :  very 
unwillingly,  therefore,  Beaver,  who,  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  was  punctual  in  religious  observances,  re- 
quired them  to  work  on  Sundays.  One  man 
declared  that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  do  this. 
The  necessity  of  the  case  being  clear,  Beaver *s 
arguments  were  very  short. 

'*  I  told  him,"  savs  he,  *'  that  if  he  did  not  work, 
I  should  take  care  that  he  did  not  eat  on  a  Sunday. 
This  was  a  gratification  which  he  had  no  inclination 
to  forego,  and  all  his  scruples  vanished." 

By  Sie  end  of  September  their  number  was  re- 
duced from  eighth-six  to  sixty.  He  himself  was 
persuaded  that  this  great  and  unexpected  mortality 
was  owing  to  the  fatigue  attending  a  first  attempt 
to  settle  a  colony,  to  the  necessity  under  which 
they  had  been  placed  of  working  m  the  rains,  in 
order  to  have  a  fort  to  defend  and  a  house  to  cover 
them.  Of  abandoning  the  enterprise  he  never 
dreamed ;  but  when  he  ^ve  notice  that  the  Hankey 
would  sail  about  the  middle  of  November,  he  re- 
quested that  all  who  wished  to  return  in  her  would 
communicate  their  intention  without  delay,  and 
thereby  save  the  unnecessary  labor  of  building  more 
apartments  than  would  be  occupied.  Five  pereons 
only  gave  in  their  names ;  for,  even  among  this 
people,  Beaver's  resolute  conduct  had  excited  a 
sense  of  shame ;  and,  however  desirous  they  were 
to  fly  from  death  while  it  was  yet  possible,  they 
were  not  less  desirous  of  doing  so  with  credit  to 
themselves.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  endeavored 
secretly  to  produce  a  general  resolution  of  returning 
in  the  Hanxey,  whereby  they  should  compel  him  to 
leave  the  island  also — shelter  themselves  und0r  his 
example — and,  moreover,  get  a  free  passage  home. 
With  this  object,  they  chalked  upon  the  door  of  the 
new  storehouse — *^  It  is  death  to  stay!"  So,. in- 
deed, too  surely  it  was.  Beaver  writes  in  his  jour^ 
nal,  Oct.  7 — *'  Not  a  carpenter  able  to  lift  a  tool ; 
myself,  with  a  little  assistance,  continue  the  logging ; 
everybody  seems  much  depressed ;  not  a  soul  among 
them  capable  of  exertion."  It  was  not  in  any  stul^ 
born  spirit  of  pride  that  Beaver  struggled  against 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  this  undertaking. 
Insurmountable  they  did  not  appear  to  him,  broause 
he  did  not  know  thai  he  was  struggling  against  a  law 
of  nature ;  anything  short  of  this  he  knew  himself 
capable  of  surmounting.  But  he  had  soon  perceived 
that  '*  not  only  from  sickness,  but  from  a  kind  of 
stupor,  a  general  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  total 
unconcern  even  for  their  own  safety,  which  had,  in 
a  most  unaccountable  manner,  seized  almost  every 
person,"  he  should  not  be  able  to  complete  the 
blockhouse,  or  to  keep  it,  if  completed,  unless  it 
were  by  means  of  the  natives.  Accordingly,  he  had 
lequested  Cardoso  to  hire  for  him  some  of  those  na- 
tives who  serve  Europeans  for  wages,  and  who  are 
called  by  the  Portuguese  name  ofgrumOas,  and  early 
in  October  two  arrived.  These  men  worked  well 
and  willingly ;  but  so  great  was  the  horror  which 
they  felt  at  a  white  corpse,  or  anj^ing  relating  to 
it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  dig  graves  for  the  dead, 
and  bury  tliem  himself;  the  funeral  service  he  always 
read.  These  grumetas  chose  to  leave  him  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  and,  most  important  as  their  ser- 
▼ices  were,  he  did  not  even  ask  them  to  remain,  but 
paid  them  their  wages  and  gave  Uiem  presents  be- 
Before  the  Hankey  sailed,  he  was  again 


attacked  wiUi  fever,  and  was  far  thirteeD  days  too 
ill  to  keep  a  journal ;  and  when  riie  departed,  on  the 
93d  of  November,  taking  with  her  fourteen  persons, 
he  was  left  with  twenty-seven— of  whom  fifteen 
men,  four  women,  and  four  children  were  on  the 
sick  list,  leaving  only  three  men  and  one  cbikl  in 
health ;  but  besides  these  he  had  a  sailor  belonging 
to  the  cutter  and  seven  grumetas,  whom  his  zeadous 
friend  Cardoso  had  engaged  for  him.  On  leaving 
England,  they  had  been  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  in  number ;  they  were  ninety  when  the  Calypso 
left  them  ;  and  to  this  they  were  now  reduoed. 

To  a  certain  degree,  Beaver  had  certainly  been 
steeled  by  the  habits  of  his  profession.  Accustomed 
to  hold  his  own  life  cheaply,  as  a  thing  which  might 
at  any  hour  be  called  for  in  the  course  of  the  king*s 
service,  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  loss  of  men 
by  the  climate  here,  as  he  would  the  loss  of  lives  in 
action.  And  when  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Birk- 
head,  who  commanded  tho  cutter,  gave  notice  that, 
if  he  recovered  from  the  fever,  he  niould  return  in 
the  Hankey,  he  expressed,  in  his  journal,  surprise 
as  well  as  regret  at  the  intimation.  Birkhead,  after 
vainly  urging  him  to  abandon  an  attempt  which  he 
believed  to  be  utterly  hopeless,  said  that  be  could 
not  in  conscience  leave  him,  without  making  him 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  only  man  who 
would  be  left  in  the  cutter,  Peter  Hayles,  by  name ; 
he  had  been  a  notorious  pirate  in  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
ras ;  he  had  also  run  away  with  one  vessel  in  which 
he  had  sailed,  and  sold  her ;  and  had  set  fire  to 
another  and  then  plundered  her — ^for  which  he  had 
been  tried,  but  had  succeeded  in  defrauding  the 
vard-arm.  Birkhead,  in  returning  to  Sierra  I^one, 
had  slept  with  pistols  under  his  pillow,  in  fear  of 
some  attempt  from  this  fellow,  and,  verily  thought 
he  would,  one  day  or  other,  run  away  with  the 
cutter.  "I  was  sorry  to  learn  all  this,"  says 
Beaver,  '^  for  he  is  certainly  the  most  useful  roan  in 
the  colony.  However,  knowing  a  man  |o  be  a  vil- 
lain is  geting  over  every  difficulty."  Certainly  no 
man  ever  knew  better  than  himself  how  to  give  a 
villain  credit  for  the  good  which  may  be  in  him. 
and  bring  that  good  into  action.  That  same  day 
he  promised  to  increase  Peter's  wages  from  £1 
15s.  per  month  to  jC3.  A  week  after  the  Hankey 
had  sailed,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  ill, 
except  himself;  and  he  and  the  grumetas  continued 
to  work  at  the  building. 

Four  men  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  capable 
of  bearing  arms  when  Bellchore  was  sesn  with  two 
canoes  coming  roimd  the  point.  Beaver  beat  to 
arms,  saluted  him,  and  then  loaded  his  eight  four- 
pounders  with  grape  and  canister.  By  2iat  time 
the  old  African  had  landed  and  marohed  up  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  square  with  two  and  thirty  well- 
armed  negroes.  Beaver  placed  two  sentinels  at 
each  gateway,  with  orden  not  to  admit  any  one 
within  the  square,  and  to  put  to  death  any  who 
might  attempt  to  force  their  way.  He  then  went 
out  to  meet  Bellchore,  conducted  him  to  his  own 
tent,  and  put  his  men  in  possession  of  a  hut  which 
had  been  built  for  the  grumetas.  His  own  force, 
consisting  of  himself,  the  four  convalescents,  and 
seven  grumetas,  he  divided  into  two  equal  watches, 
taking  the  command  of  one,  for  the  intention  of  such 
visitors  in  the  then  state  of  the  colony  could  be  no 
matter  of  doubt*  He  was  advised  not  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  tent  with  the  Bijuga  chief  and  two  of  his 
men  ;  but  believing  that  the  danger  would  only  be 
heightened  by  showing  any  symptom  of  fear,  he 
dined  there  with  Bellchore  unarmed,  the  other  ne- 
groes squatting  on  their  hams,  one  on  each  aide  of 
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himtlie  wlioletime,  Bellehore  giving  them  occa- 
sionally large  pieces  of  meat.  It  was  thought  that 
be  ran  great  nsk  of  assassinadon  during  this  meal, 
and  he  thought  so  himself.  After  dinner,  Bellphore 
was  particularly  solieitoas  that  he  might  be  admitr 
ted  into  the  square,  and  through  the  store-room; 
Beayer  took  him  there  accordingly.  The  negro 
then  returned  to  bis  people,  and  told  them  that  most 
of  the  white  men  were  dead ;  that  all  the  survivors, 
except  their  captain,  were  sick ;  that  he  had  put 
them  there,  ^a  could  send  them  away,  for  they 
were  his  chickens ;-  an  expression  of  contempt  by 
which  the  Btju^  were  accustomed  to  call  their 
unwarlike  enemies  the  Bifaras.  A  grumeta  who 
heard  this  repoited  it  immediately  to  Beaver,  and 
said  that  Beuchore  meant  to  attack  him.  Beaver 
thought  this  so  likely,  that  he  assembled  the  rest 
of  the  grumetas,  and  the  four  colonists,  and  told  them 
80 ;  if  they  behaved  with  common  firmness,  he  said, 
there  would  be  no  dancer,  for  they  could  certainly 
repel  an  attack ;  but  if  thev  did  not,  there  was  no 
safety ;  for  rather  than  be  taken  by  these  people,  he 
would  blow  them  all  up.  The  soquel  must  be  told 
in  his  own  words. 

'*  There  was  about  a  ton  of  gunpowder,  a  few 
feet  only  from  my  cot  in  the  store-room  ;  and  I  or- 
dered ^ash,  tlie  cooper,  to  take  the  heads  out  of 
two  of  the  barrels,  one  at  either  end,  and  by  these 
were  placed  lighted  matches.  The  north  and  west 
gateways  were  blocked  up,  and  there  was  a  four- 
pounder  in  the  east  and  south  ones.  The  Bijugas 
occupied  a  hut  about  thirty  yards  from  the  block- 
house ;  and  I  made  their  king,  Bellchore,  having 
first  pointed  out  to  him  the  powder  and  the  matches, 
sleep  in  my  cot.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Nash, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  sleep  on  board  the  cut^ 
ter,  (where  I  had  only  one  man,  who  was  now  on 
board,  with  orders  to  fire  directly  into  the  hut  if  ho 
heard  two  muskets  discharged  in  the  night,)  came 
to  me  and  reauested  me  to  go  on  board  the  cutter  to 
sleep  as  usual.  This  I  refused.  He  threatened  to 
swim  on  board ;  and  I  promised  to  shoot  him  if  he 
made  the  attempt.  He  had  nevet  yet  known  me 
break  my  promise,  and  therefore  went  to  the  post 
where  I  haid  ordered  him.  I  lay  down,  wrapped  up 
in  a  cloak,  in  the  middle  of  the  east  gateway,  with 
a  brace  of  pistols  under  my  head.  Five  sentinels 
ealled '  All  *s  well,'  every  five  minutes,  and  the  night 
passed  in  peace.  Thursday,  6.  All  day  taken  up 
with  Bellchore,  endeavoring  to  get  him  away  before 
night,  without  his  perceiving  that  it  arises  from 
fear.  T  succeeded  about  an  hour  before  dark.  Sa- 
luted him  as  he  went  out  of  the  harbor.  I  attribute 
ouf  safety  to  the  powder ;  he  certainly  meant  to 
stuck  us." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  such  a  visit,  and  the 
sight  of  the  open  powder-casks,  the  grumetas  should, 
all  except  one,  nave  desired  to  leave  him;  they 
made  whimsical  pretexts  for  this,  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  to  confess  their  reasonable  fear  to  so  reso- 
lute a  man  as  Beaver ;  but  to  their  comrade  and  inters 
preter,  Johnson,  who,  being  from  Nova  Scotia,  had 
more  confidence  in  the  resources  of  a  white  man, 
they  fairly  acknowledged  their  motives,  and  that  on 
no  other  account  they  had  any  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. *<  I  told  them  all,*'  says  Beaver,  *'  that  every 
man  on  this  island  was  free  to  leave  it  whenever  he 
pleased  ;  that  they  had  voluntarily  come  to  work  for 
me,  and  that  I  would  not  detain  them  a  day  longer 
than  they  wished ;  adding,  that  though  I  stood  in 
need  of  a  few  grumetas,  they  were  at  liberty  to  de- 
part by  the  first  boat."  He  was  at  this  time  again 
yery  ill  of  the  fever,  and  the  palaoer  with  these 
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men  aggravated  the  disease ;  the  next  day  ho  was 
delirious,  and,  on  the  following,  having  somewhat 
recovered  his  deranged  senses,  he  sent  for  Fielder 
and  Hood,  the  onlv  subscribers  who  were  able  to 
move,  made  his  will,  and  cave  them  advice  how  to 
act  in  case  of  his  death.  Almost  the  next  entry  in 
the  journal  is  as  follows :  '^  Died  and  was  buried  this 
evening,  Mr.  Fielder.  This  is  the  man  who,  two 
days  ago,  made  my  will,  and  whom  I  thought  tikelv 
to  be  my  successor.  He  was  young  and  brave,  fit 
to  draw  a  lion's  tooth. ' '  Next  day,  *<  Still  very  ill. " 
The  pinnace  departed,  "  leaving  my  servant  Wat- 
son, the  only  colonist  well,  on  shore,  and  Peter 
Hayles  in  the  cutter.  Watson  and  myself  slept  in 
the  east  gateway,  every  other  being  barricadoed; 
and  I  collected  the  colonists,  bein^  seven  sick  men, 
into  the  adjoining  birth  that  we  might  be  in  a  body 
in  case  of  an  attack.  Two  sick  men  with  Peter, 
?uazd  the  cutter."  If  craniology  were  true,  the 
bumps  of  perseverance  and  resolution  on  Philip  Bear 
ver's  head  must  have  risen  into  prominences  like  the 
horns  of  Michael  Angelo's  Moses. 

"  Friday,  Dec,  21.  Have  overworked  myself, 
and  feci  very  ill.  Since  the  first  of  this  month,  of 
nineteen  men,  four  women,  and  A've  children,  we 
have  buried  nine  men,  three  wo^n,  and  one  child, 
which  is,  except  one,  half  of  the  whole  colony.  It 
is  melancholy  no  doubt,  but  many  have  absolutely 
died  with  fear.  More  courage,  and  greater  exer- 
tions, I  firmly  believe,  would  have  saved  many  of 
them ;  but  a  lowncss  of  spirits,  a  general  despon- 
dency, seoms  to  possess  everybody.  When  taken 
ill,  they  lie  down  and  say,  that  they  know  they  shall 
die ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  I  have  never  yet 
known  one  recover  after  having,  in  such  a  manner, 
given  himself  up."  , 

This  fear,  which  Beaver  supposed,  in  great  part, 
to  have  caused  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease, 
was  in  reality  one  of  its  symptoms ;  nqt  so  much  a 
vain  apprehension  of  death,  as  a  sure  presentiment 
of  it.  When  he  recovered  from  his  illness,  John- 
son, to  his  *'  inexpressible  pleasure,"  returned  with 
eighteen  grumetas,  three  women  belonging  to  them, 
and  two  £>ys,  so  that  he  had  now  four-and-twenty 
able-bodied  men,  all  free  native  laborers.  But  these 
men  were  continually  quarrelling  among  themselves, 
so  that  sometimes  there  was,  on  this  account,  little 
or  no  work  done.  They  were  noisy,  and  trouble* 
some,  and  riotous  enough  to  make  him  exclaim, 
"  No  man,  I  believe,  was  ever  so  plagued  with  such  a 
set  of  rascals. "  And  yet  over  these  people  he  assert- 
ed and  exercised  as  firm  an  authority  as  he  could 
have  done  on  board  a  king's  ship. 

*'  This  morninff,  one  of  the  grumetas  drew  bis 
knife  on  me.  Had  I  a  pistol,!  believe  I  should 
have  shot  him.  This  crime  is  common  with  them  ; 
they  all  carry  knives  in  their  girdles,  and  the  instant 
they  have  any  quarrel  the  knives  are  directly  drawn. 
If  this  is  not  stopped,  at  least  towards  white  men, 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  consequence.  At 
noon  I  assembled  all  the  grumetas,  and  endeavored 
to  convince  them  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which 
Domingo  Swar  had  been  guilty ;  that  his  life  was 
forfeited ;  and  that  he  now  only  lived  through  my 
clemency.  They  seemed  astonished  at  his  bold- 
ness, sorry  for  his  crime,  and  acknowledged  that  his 
punishment  ought  to  be  great.  The  man  himself 
was  half  dead  with  fear.  I  told  him  that  no  pun- 
ishment short  of  death  could  atone  for  his  cnme, 
and  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  wound  one  of  the 
colonists,  that  would  have  been  his  fate ;  but  as  the 
attempt  was  made  upon  mc,  whom  twenty  of  them 
could  not  wound,  I  should  remit  his  punishment. 
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from  bis  excessive  follv ;  I  then  ordered  a  block  to 
be  put  on  the  branch  of  a  large  tree,  and  reeving  a 
rope  through  it,  declared  that  I  would  hang  imme- 
diately the  first  of  them  that  should  ever  be  guilty 
of  a  similar  crime .  Domingo  was  then  ordered  to  the 
beach,  there  to  wadt  the  first  boat's  arrival  to  carry 
bim  ofif  the  island,  and  was  told,  as  he  valued  his  life, 
never  to  appear  again  in  my  presence.'* 

Beaver  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion  gen- 
eral among  them,  that  all  white  men  are  witches, 
to  confirm  them  in  a  notion,  that  he  was  invulnera- 
ble by  any  of  their  weapons.  Two  of  the  best  of 
these  people  he  was  ere  long  obliged  to  discharge, 
for  disobeying  his  orders,  an  ofTence,  in  his  situation, 
*'  not  to  be  forgiven.*'  The  rest  behaved  so  ill, 
that  he  told  them  all  they  were  a  set  of  scoundrels, 
and  might  go  away  too  if  they  chose  ;  seven  ac- 
cepted this  offer,  and  were  immediately  sent  to 
Bissao.  But  he  had  now  established  his  character 
for  justice  as  well  as  resolution  among  these  peo- 
ple ;  and  as  he  never  detained  a  man  who  expressed 
a  wish  to  go  away,  he  never  wanted  grumetas,  the 
boats  generally  returning  with  more  new  ones  to  the 
island  than  equalled  the  number  of  those  who  had 
departed. 

Twice  more  b^was  in  danger  of  a  treacherous 
attack  from  the  Bpigas ;  but  we  must  omit  the  de- 
tails of  these  escapes.  Some  fruit  of  his  persever- 
ance beffan  now  to  be  seen.  The  blockhouse  was 
so  far  aidvanced,  that  he  deemed  it  perfectly  secure 
against  any  attack  from  the  natives,  and  he,  there- 
fore, ceased  working  on  the  Sabbath ;  for  he  had 
rightly  judged,  that  any  such  cessation  from  work 
on  that  day  was  not  iustlfiable  till  the  people  could 
ffo  to  prayers  in  safety.  He  now  began  again  to 
fell  trees  and  extend  the  cleared  ground  ;  made  lit^ 
tie  excursions  into  the  island,  and  felt  himself  so 
far  secure,  that  towards  the  end  of  March,  he  un- 
dressed himself,  for  the  first  time,  except  when  he 
was  ill,  for  eight  months  and  nine  days :  "for 
though,  T  trust,"  says  he,  '*  that  I  have  no  im- 
proper fears,  I  have  hitherto  always  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  have  arms  within  my  reach,  and  to  be  reeuly 
to  act  in  a  moment,  without  losing  the  time  neces- 
sary for  dressing,  in  case  of  surprise ;  from  open 
force  we  have  now  nothing  to  fear."  There  was, 
however,  much  to  fear  from  the  character  of  the 
people  about  him.  One  day,  there  was  such  a  riot 
that  it  was  necessary  tu  beat  to  arms ;  he  knocked 
down  the  black  servant  Watson  with  the  butt^nd 
of  a  fusil,  and  was  about  to  seize  Johnson,  who 
was  particularly  violent,  and  put  him  in  irons,  when 
this  grumeta  presented  a  cocked  pistol  in  each 
hand,  and  said,  that  he  would  rather  be  killed  at 
once  than  put  in  irons,  as  he  knew  that  he  should 
then  be  flogge<f  severely.  Peter  Hayles,  (the  ex- 
pirate,)  who  was  close  by,  asked,  at  that  moment, 
if  he  should  fire  at  him,  sa]^ing,  that  if  orders  were 
given,  he  would  shoot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
"  This  sanguinary  fellow,"  says  Beaver,  "  I  called 
a  scoundrel,  and  ordering  his  musket  to  be  taken 
from  him,  gave  my  own  to  Mr.  Hood,  and  then 
went  up  to  Johnson  and  seized  him  by  the  collar ; 
he  immediately  burst  into  tears,  and  dropped  both 
bis  pistols,  saying  he  could  not  fire  upon  an 
unarmed  man."  Had  such  a  scene  occurred  in 
Greek  or  Roman  history,  it  would  have  become  a 
oommon-place  illustration  of  magnanimity,  as  ex- 
emplified in  both  narties.  The  anecdote  is,  indeed, 
one  of  those  useful  ones,  which  tend  to  counteract 
that  sad  sense  of  human  depravity  that  any  course 
of  historical  reading  too  surely  impresses  upon  the 
heart.    But  a  generous  impulse,  and  that  Beaver 


knew,  may  sometimea  mMy,  and  therefore  wiwif  , 
be  roUed  on,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  credulity  to  expect,  or  even  hope  for,  any  per- 
manent reformaUon.  The  course  oi  this  man's 
life  had  been  somewhat  remarkable.  He  was  a 
negro,  bom  in  British  America,  and  brought  up 
there  as  a  blacksmith  ;  then  he  became  a  carpen* 
ter ;  and  then,  during  the  American  war,  entered 
into  th^  British  army.  He  was  long  an  ofilcer's 
servant;  and  had  in  that  capacity  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Be- 
sides the  trades  which  he  had  learned  in  youth,  he 
understood  caulking,  was  a  tolerable  sailor,  a  good 
servant,  an  excellent  hairdresser,  and  an  admirable 
cook.  Moreover,  he  was  Beaver's  chief  interpre- 
ter, and  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in  procuring 
grumetas.  But,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  he  was 
a  great  rascal ;  and  to  that  part  of  his  character,  no 
doubt,  it  was  owing,  that  he  bad  exchanged  the 
comfortable  life  of  a  ffentleman's  servant  in  Eng- 
bind  for  that  of  a  free  uiborer  at  Bissao,  whither  he 
had  found  his  way  from  Sierra  Leone.  At  Bissao 
he  had  been  often  in  prison,  was  much  in  debt,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  place.  But  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  Peter  Hayles,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  rascal,  was  "getting  over  all  difilculties :" 
and  a  man  who  could  turn  his  hand  Uf  anjrthing 
was,  as  Beaver  said,  invaluable  to  him  in  his  situa- 
tion. He  kept  him  in  irons  five  days ;  and  then 
finding  him  very  humble  and  penitent,  lectured 
him  well,  liberated  him,  and  trusted  him  as  before : 
he  wished,  indeed,  to  do  everything  that  could 
attach  this  man  to  him,  especially  afler  the  unques- 
tionable proof  of  generous  feeling  which  had  been 
manifested  in  this  occurrence;  but  about  three 
months  aflerwards,  when  Beaver  had  set  him  up 
for  a  trader,  by  fitting  him  up  a  boat,  which  he  was 
to  pay  him  for  at  some  future  time,  and  lending  him 
two  hundred  bans'  worth  of  goods  for  his  first 
trading  voyage,  instead  of  returning  according  to 
his  promise,  he  made  away  with  boat  and  goods, 
and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  him  was,  that  he 
was  in  prison  at  Bissao— a  proper  reward  for  his 
ingratitude.  It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  Beaver,  that 
be  thus  absconded ;  for  it  came  afterwards  to  light, 
that  one  Moore,  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel, 
had  advised  this  Johnson  and  Peter  Hayles,  as  they 
were  both  Americans,  and  both  sailors,  to  get  some 
of  the  grumetas  on  board  the  cutter,  and  run  away 
with  her ;  sell  the  grumetas  to  any  slave-ship  upon 
the  coast ;  then  go  to  America  ana  sell  the  cutter, 
where  nobody  would  know  anything  about  it,  and 
their  fortunes  would  be  nnade.  These  fellows  asked 
Watson,  the  black  servant,  to  join  them  in  the 
scheme,  and  his  refusal  seems  to  have  withheld 
them  fh>m  carrying  it  into  effect.  And  thus  the 
desire  which  Peter  Hayles  had  shown  to  reoeive 
orders  for  shooting  Johnson  wa^  explained;  for, 
by  so  doing,  he  would  have  got  rid  of  one  who 
might,  in  some  repentant  and  better  mood,  have 
inmrmed  Beaver  of  his  treachery. 

Death  had  by  this  time  nearly  done  its  work 
among  the  Europeans  of  the  colony ;  some  went 
away  in  the  American  ship  ;  and  then  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  persons  who  had  sailed^  from 
England  eleven  months  before,  there  remained  only 
three  white  and  two  black  men,  with  two  boys, 
and  Scott  the  midshipman,  Peter  Hayles,  and  Uie 
American  deserter  in  the  cutter — this  being  the 
whole  strength  of  the  colony.  *'  For  such  a 
power,"  said  Beaver,  "  we  have  work  enough  be- 
fore us."  But  the  great  work  was  done ;  a  strong- 
hold had  been  ere(Sed ;  shelter  was  provided  rar 
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tlie  reinforoeaient  of  ooUmubU  which  he  expected ; 
«Dd  he  had  acquired  a  chaiacter  among  the  negroea 
fox  probity  aa  well  aa  reaolutioa,  such  aa  no  white 
nan  had  e?er  before  him  obtained  upon  that  coast. 
Bellchore  at  this  time  paid  him  another  visit,  with 
twenty-eight  men.  Beaver,  who  was  now  strong 
•enough  to  stand  in  no  fear  of  this  treacherous  tribe, 
intended  at  first  to  reproach  him  with  his  intended 
yillany,  then  flog  hiim,  and  turn  him  out  of  the 
island ;  but  further  consideration,  and  the  aense  of 
present  security,  made  him  change  his  mind,  and 
give  him  a  friendly  reception,  as  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  what  had  passed.  Some  six-pounders  were 
firad,  not  more  with  the  intention  of  amusing  him, 
than  of  confirming  him  in  his  opinion  that  '*  all 
white  man  witch  !  *'  an  exclamation  which  he  fre- 

auently  repeated.  He  astonished  them  with  his 
leodolite,  with  his  telescope,  and  with  his  quad- 
rant, bringing  down  the  sun  upon  one  of  the 
Bijuga's  head,  to  the  amazement  of  all  his  country- 
men i  and,  without  intending,  he  impressed  them 
Willi  a  stronger  persuasion  of  his  miraculous  pow- 
ers than  even  this  exhibition  could  have  produced, 
by  happening  to  be  seated  upon  a  cannon  when  a 
boy  fired  it.  Some  Biafaras  visited  him,  one  of 
whom  served  him  excellently  well  as  a  hunter,  and 
the  others  worked  as  well  as  his  hired  CTumetas. 
Wh'dtever  was  necessary  for  shelter  and  security 
having  been  provided,  everything  that  was  now  un- 
dertaken was  for  convenience  and  future  comfort : 
fields,  accordingly,  were  inclosed  as  well  as  cleared, 
a  garden  made,  and  huts  built  for  the  grumetas. 
Perhaps  Beaver  was  never  happier  than  at  this 
time,  when  looking  forward  in  hope,  and  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his  own  perseverance. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  so  far  as  related  to  himself, 
the  time  which  he  spent  upon  the  island  of  Bulama 
'(independent  of  the  motives  which  led  him  thither 
or  kept  him  there)  was  the  best  spent  part  of  his 
life,  so  completely  was  he  thrown  upon  himself, 
and  so  completely,  in  consequence,  were  all  his  re- 
sources of  mind  called  into  action.  "  For  one  year 
of  that  time,*'  says  he,  *'  I  had  not  an  individual  to 
converse  with,  and  Hved  almost  as  much  the  life  of 
a  hermit  as  if  there  had  not  been  another  human 
being  on  the  bland.  It  is  true  that  I  set  everybody 
to  work,  and  directed  them  what  to  do,  but  there 
our  intercourse  ceased.  Their  work  done,  the 
grumetas  retired  to  their  houses,  the  settlers  to 
Uieir  rooms."  He  had  never  before  had  a  tool  of 
any  kind  in  his  hand,  yet  he  practised  the  various 
trades  of — 1.  carpenter  in  all  its  branches,  from 
that  of  making  a  broomstick  to  that  of  building  a 
house ;  2.  joiner ;  3,  sawyer,  which  he  found  the 
most  difficult  of  the  whole ;  4.  brickmaker ;  5. 
tanner,  for  he  tanned  a  number  of  goat-skins  for  the 
bottoms  of  a  set  of  chairs ;  6.  thatcher  ;  7.  tallow- 
chandler  ;  8.,  rope-  maker  ;  9.  sail-maker ;  10. 
caulker;  11.  plasterer;  12.  carcase-butcher — it  hav- 
ing fallen  to  his  lot  more  than  once  to  skin  and  cut  up 
a  bullock,  which  had  been  killed  for  the  colonists. 
And  among  those  occupations  which  are  dignified 
with  the  nani£  of  professions,  he  practised  as — 1.  en- 
gineer ;  2.  architect ;  3.  surveyor ;  and  4.  apothe- 
cary, '^  with  this  difference  in  practice,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  never  made  a  bill.  Some  of  the  employ- 
inents  were  not  very  dignified  ;  howevei,  to  make 
amends,  I  was  honored  with  very  fine,  nay,  mag- 
nificent titles.  The  Portuguese  always  called  me 
governor ;  tha  Bijugas,  capUad ;  but  all  the  other 
nations,  king  (rey.y 

The  island  abounded  with  game  :  th^re  was  the 
llippopotamos  in  the  river,  and  elephants  were  very 


numerous.  A  most  afiiicting  account  is  given  of 
killing  a  female  and  her  young  in  the  water.  Bea- 
ver repented  that  he  hacf  attacked  them,  when  io 
mercy  he  was  compelled  to  finish  the  butchery  that 
had  been  begun  ;  and  **  determined  never  agam  to 
attack  any  of  these  poor  animals,  unless  he  were 
provided  with  iron  slugs  ;  for  to  fire  leaden  balls  at 
them  exceeded,'*  he  said,  "  almost  anything  in 
cruelty.  The  larger  elephant  grounded  in  three 
feet  water ;  and,  while  Peter  Hayles  was  cutting 
out  its  tusks  with  a  broad  axe,  I,"  says  Beaver, 
*'  sat  on  its  upper  side,  with  a  long  pike,  to  prick 
the  sharks  on  the  nose  which  surrounded  it,  and 
keep  them  from  him ;  there  were  never  less  than 
seven  or  eight  trying  to  nibble  at  it."  Nothing 
that  came  within  reach  of  his  observation  seems 
ever  to  have  escaped  it ;  but«  he  was  not  able  to 
seek  for  information,  owing  to  the  lassitude  occa- 
sioned by  excessive  labor  under  a  vertical  sun.  In- 
deed, even  his  constitution  was  not  acclimated  by 
the  repeated  seasonings  which  it  underwent ;  true 
as  it  may  be  in  many  cases,  that  Pars  sanitatis 
veUe  sanare  fuk,  even  the  strong  will  could  not 
fortify  him  against  this  deadly  atmosphere,  though 
it  preserved  him  from  the  stupefying  eflfect  which 
was  produced  upon  the  few  remaining  colonists — 
whose  minds  *•  if  ever  they  had  any,"  he  says, 
**  were  annihilated." 

^Just  twelve  months  after  the  departure  of  the 
Calypso,  when  he  had  written  his  journal,  and  was 
sitting  down  to  a  boiled  fowl  for  supper,  his  door 
open^,  and  two  Englishmen  came  in.  *'  It  is  im- 
possible," he  says,  *'  to  express  my  astonishment, 
my  joy,  my  feelingv,  at  the  sight.  Their  florid 
complexions,  their  appearance  of  health  and  vigor, 
were  such  a  contrast  to  the  yellow  skins  and  shriv- 
elled carcases  which  I  had  for  a  long  time  been  ac- 
customed only  to  see,  that  I  gazed  upon  them  the 
whole  evening.  I  thought  Siem  the  handsomest 
mortals  I  had  ever  beheld."  They  were  from  a 
vessel  bound  to  Sierra  Leone,  but  charged  with  let- 
ters for  him,  and  some  provisions  for  the  colony. 
The  letters  were  from  the  trustees,  in  reply  to  the 
despatches  by  the  Calypso  and  the  Hankey.  They 
promised  to  send  out,  in  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  some  six,  eight,  or  ten  settlers,  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  useful  articles ;  and  if,  in  the  inters 
val,  they  should  receive  favorable  accounts  from 
him,  or  meet  with  the  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment which  they  expected,  they  said  that  the  ship- 
ment would  probably  be  very  considerable,  and  the 
settlers  more  numerous,  as  well  as  of  a  proper  de- 
scription; and  they  expressed  the  most  earnest 
wish  that  he  would  not  think  of  quitting  the  colony 
— at  least  during  the  present  season — but  exert 
himself  to  keep  it  up,  and  prevail  on  his  associates 
to  stand  by  him,  so  that  his  hard  labors  might  not 
be  rendered  fruitless. 

These  letters  informed  him  of  the  war  with 
France ;  upon  which  he  writes  in  his  journal,  thus 
— as  we  might  expect  him  to  have  written  :— 

'*  Although  no  earthly  consideration  would  have 
induced  me  to  have  placed  myself  in  my  present 
situation,  could  I  have  foreseen,  on  our  leaving 
England,  that  we  were  so  near  a  war,  or  even  that 
there  was  a  distant  probability  of  one ;  vet,  being 
here,  I  cannot  leave  it.  If  I  take  everyBody  with 
me,  I  abandon  the  colony  when  there  is  no  necessity 
for  so  doing ;  I  deceive  those  who  placed  them- 
selves under  my  care ;  I  betray  the  subscribers  at 
home ;  I  betray  the  interest  of  humanity.  It  is 
true,  I  am  under  no  written  obligation ;  I  receive  no 
pay — ^I  receive  no  support — I  have   no 
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True,  bat  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  stay ;  and  there- 
fore, be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  here  will 
I  remain.  Should  I  go  and  leave  the  colonisU, 
they  would  all  be  killed ;  they  could  not  exist  with- 
out me.  Should  I  not  in  that  case,  besides  deser- 
tion, be  guilty  of  murder?  What  do  I  get  by  re- 
maining here?  nothing.  Yes,  I  do ;  the  satbiaction 
of  feeling  that  I  act  as  I  ought  to  do.  I  have 
therefore  written  to  the  Admiralty  the  following 
letter  :— 

<< '  Idand  ofBulama,  July  24,  1793. 

"•Sir, — I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  inform  their  lonlships,  that,  by  a  vessel 
which  arrived  hero  on  the  22d  insUnt,  I  was  in- 
formed that  all  half-pay  officers  have  been  ordered, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gaatette,  to  retuni  to 
England  ;  also,  to  inform  them  that  I  have  the  di- 
rection of  a  small  colony  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  my  presence.  If  I  disobey  their  lord- 
ships* order  in  the  Gazette,  I  know  that  I  am  liable 
to  lose  my  commission ;  and  if  I  obey  it,  I  never 
deserved  one. 

**  *  I  hope  their  lordships  will  observe  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  of  my  situation,  and  givo  me  credit 
when  I  aver  that  the  king  has  not  an  officer  more 
attached  to  him,  his  country,  and  constitution,  than 
myself ;  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  regret  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  fleet  in  time 
of  war ;  and  that  I  shall  embrai^e  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  joining  my  profession.  1  have  the  honor  to 
be,  &c. 

"  *  To  Philip  Stevens,  Esq., 

Secretary  to- the  Admiralty.' " 

In  the  despatches,  which  he  took  this  opportu- 
nity of  sending  to  the  trustees,  he  said,  "  the  good 
people  of  England  need  not  be  afraid  of  cominffout. 
They  will  find  a  fort  ready  to  protect  them.  The^ 
need  not  bo  much  afraid  of  the  climate ;  I  think  it 
a  tolerably  healthy  one.  Thev  need  not  run  the 
risk  of  clearing  a  spot  of  ground  to  build  on ;  I  have 
already  as  much  cleared  as  a  large  town  would 
cover,^'  &c.  Fortunately  for  othere,  though  fatally 
for  the  scheme  in  which  he  had  so  heartily  en- 
gaged, his  despatches  never  reached  the  trustees; 
the  promised  reinforcements  never  arrived ;  and  he 
was  left  to  work  on  with  grumetas,  who  soon 
learned  the  secret  of  their  own  strength.  The  rains 
had  now  returned.  "  All  hands  sick,"  was  the  usual 
entnr  in  the  journal ;  and  when  a  grumeta  was  to 
be  dogged  for  house-breaking,  Beaver  was  obliged 
to  make  his  own  comrades  punish  him,  for  none  of 
the  colonists  were  able  to  perform  that  office.  The 
loss  of  memory,  from  which  the  survivors  seem  par- 
tially to  have  recovered  during  the  better  season, 
returned ;  and,  what  with  sickness,  fear,  and  de- 
spondency, all  of  them  became  almost  idiots.  "  I 
have  had  sickness  as  well  as  others,"  says  Beaver, 
"  more  bodily  exertion  than  any  other  individual — 
and  more  mental  exertion  than  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether ;  and  yet  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  colony 
whose  memory  is  totally  unimpaired.  It  is  true  I 
have  never  been  afraid ;  while  every  other  person 
has  lived  in  fear  and  trembling  for  these  last  eleven 
months.  Whether  or  not  fear  can  produce  such 
effects,  I  shall  leave  to  the  physician  or  philosopher 
to  determine.    The  fact  is  as  I  state  it." 

Shortly  after  this  he  found  it  necessary  to  disrate 
Peter  Hayles,  the  pirate ;  and,  for  some  forgotten 
provocation,  assembled  the  colonists,  and  asked  them 
if  they  were  not  all  villains  ?  This  "all"  amount- 
^ed  only  to  seven  men  and  one  boy ;  and  an  excep- 
tion mm  the  charge  of  villany  was  made  in  favor 


of  Mr.  Hood,  who  was  now  thorougUy  stupefied, 
hot  had  always  been  a  good,  quiet,  hard  working 
man,  willing  to  do  whatever  was  in  his  power. 
Of  this  little  number,  two  ran  off  with  the  boat,  for 
which  he  consoled  himself  by  thinking  there  were 
now  two  mouths  less  to  feed.  Bennet,  the  one, 
had  "  never  done  anything  but  crawl  about  the 
blockhouse ;"  and  Peter  Hayles,  the  other,  though 
he  had  been  the  most  useful  man  in  the  whole  set, 
had  of  late  been  "  not  worth  his  salt."  He  left  the 
following  letter  behind  him,  asking  leave  to  go, 
after  he  had  run  away  :— 

'•  To  "Mr.  Beaver. — Sir,  I  hope  ih^t  you  will 
pardon  me  for  riteing  to  you,  which  I  know  I  am 
not  worthy  of,  but  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
all  things  past,  for  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a  pas- 
sage to  tho  Cape  deverds,  and  then  for  America. 
Sir,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  go,  I  shall 
be  greatly  ab  blea^ht  to  you.  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
pardcn  me  for  runmg  away.  Sir,  I  am  your  moat 
obedient  umbld  servant, 

"  Peter  Hayles 

"  Sur,  I  do  rite  with  Tears  in  my  eyes." 

Grallows-biTd  as  he  was,  it  may  be  believed  that 
he  spoke  the  truth  in  this  postscript,  and  in  circum- 
stances less  desperate,  he  would  have  served  Beayer 
to  the  last. 

Bellchore  now  paid  him  another  visit,  and  pressed 
him  to  return  it,  saying  his  women  did  nothing  but 
cry  to  see  him,  and  he  roust  come  and  satisfy  them 
or  they  would  die.  "The  cunning  old  rascal!" 
says  Beaver,  "  he  forgot  that  all  white  man  witch." 
Knowing  that  he  could  do  nothing  by  foreo,  he 
wanted  to  get  Beaver  into  his  power,  and  then  get 
rum,  powder,  tobacco,  and  arms,  of  which  he 
thought  the  blockhouse  was  full,  for  his  ransom.^ 
A  friendly  Papal  trader  sent  him  word  to  arm  his* 
grumetas,  and  beware  of  the  Bijugas.  But  the^ 
ffrumetas  were  at  this  time  the  more  dangerous  of, 
3ie  two ;  and  the  four  remaining  colonists,  stupefied 
as  in  other  respects  they  were,  distinctly  perceived 
their  dancer.  At  the  end  of  October  they  presented 
to  him  what  they  entitled  a  humble  petition,  declare 
ing  their'  intention  of  departing  by  a  vessel  which, 
was  hourly  expepted.  "  It  is  not  out  of  disrespect 
to  you,  sir,"  they  said ;  "  far  from  it.  We  are  aU, 
sorry  to  leave  you ;  but  we  hope  that  you  will  Talue 
your  life  as  we  do  ours,  and  leave  a  place  which 
you  cannot  hold  without  risking  your  life  every  mo- 
ment both  night  and  day."  Beaver  replied  that  he 
could  not  prevent  their  deserting  him;  but  that  he 
would  procure  some  Portuguese  soldiers  at  Bissao 
to  keep  the  place  with  them ;  and  ho  only  requested 
them  not  to  let  the  grumetas  know  their  intention 
till  he  could  receive  an  answer  from  Bissao. 

For  a  fortnight  after  tliis  he  went  on  with  hia 
works — ^making  a  pond,  clearing  up  stumps,  and 
finishing  indosures.  The  colonists  then  presented 
a  second  petition,  to  the  same  tenor  as  the  first,  but 
in  a  more  determined  tone ;  and  Hood  said,  that 
sorry  as  he  was  to  leave  the  island,  and  more  to 
leave  Beayer  alone  on  it,  go  he  would,  he  and  the^ 
rest  havinff  done  their  duty  by  remaining  with  liim 
so  long.  If  he  would  not  go  with  them  in  the  cut- 
ter, they  would  run  away  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
Beaver  represented  to  them  tlie  danger  of  going  to 
sea  in  a  cutter  without  ropes,  sails,  anchors,  cables, 
chart  of  the  channel  on  which  any  dependence 
could  be  placed,  pilot,  or  any  individual  who  knew 
anything  of  the  place;  without  sailors  also,  fot 
there  was  but  one  among  them,  and  he  was  lame, 
and  had  a  fever  whenever  he  was  exposed  to  the 
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iSr.  Tbeb  danger  he  skates  foieiUy ;  but  tbeir  an- 
swer was,  *^  If  we  remain,  death  is  certain ;  if  we 
S,  we  have  a  chanoe."  Further  opposition  would 
ve  been  unaTailing ;  and  when  the  last  argument 
which  was  addressed  to  their  feaxs  &iled,  he  yield- 
ed, but  not  til)  then  did  he  discontinue  clearing  the 
ground  of  stumps.  Most  of  the  stores  he  sold  to  an 
agent  of  the  Fortnguese  goyemment,  and  to  his 
inend  Cardoso  ;  the  rest  he  shipped.  *'  I  must 
eooless,"  says  he,  **  that  in  going  out  of  the  harbor, 
I  feel  a  great  reluctance  at  ming  obliged  to  abandon 
a  spot  which  I  have  certainly  very  much  improved, 
and  to  see  all  my  exertbns,  my  cares  and  anxieties 
for  the  success  of  this  infimt  colony,  entirely  thrown 
away ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  feel  an  honest 
consciousness  that  everything  that  could  be  reason- 
ably  expected  from  me  had  been  done  to  secure 
'.(though  without  success)  its  establishment." 
When  he  was  thus  obliged  to  abandon  the  island, 
the  trees  of  about  fifty  acres  had  been  cut  down  and 
bnmt,  and  thirteen  of  these  acres  cleared  of  the 
stumps,  and  inclosed  in  three  inclosures ;  a  garden 
of  half*  an  acre,  and  a  cattle  and  poultry  yard  of 
twice  as  much  more  had  been  inclosed  with  pales. 
There  was  a  blockhouse ;  two  nests  of  grumetas' 
houses ;  a  good  broad  road  leading  to  each ;  a  weU  in 
the  blockhouse  ;  and  a  pond  for  fresh  vrater  in  the 
field.  Almost  all,  except  the  blockhouse,  had  been 
done  by  the  labor  of  free  natives.  Tropical  fruits, 
esculent  vegetables,  and  other  trees,  were  thriving 
in  the  garden.  The  practicability,  therefore,  of 
Ottltivating  such  productions,  and  by  means  of  finee 
natives,  Beaver,  as  he  himself  says,  undoubtedly 
had  proved.  Shelter  and  protection  were  prepared 
for  more  settlers ;  and  fields  were  ready  for  the 
plough.  Beaver  had  done  more  than  this.  In  a 
part  of  the  world,  where  it  was  an  opinion  estab- 
lished as  firmly  as  any  point  of  &ith,  and  warranted 
by  all  former  experience,  that  ''all  white  man 
rogue,"  he  had  obtained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people.  Their  first  impressions  were  unfa- 
vorable, because  he  would  not  deal  with  them  for 
slaves ;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest in  this  refusal,  and  would  neither  bur  nor  sell 
them,  that  he  paid  his  grumetas  fiurly,  and  let  them 
leave  him  whenever  they  thought  good,  amonff  all 
the  nations,  (and  they  were  many,  to  whom  these 
men  belonged,)  it  heaaae  a  saying,  that  **  the  white 
man  of  fiulama  can't  do  bad." 

Upon  reaching  Sierra  Leone  he  sold  the  cutter, 
dii^osed  of  four  of  his  companions  according  to 
their  own  wishes,  recovered  of  another  fever,  and 
of  the  jaundice  which  followed  it,  recruited  his 
greatly  exhausted  strength,  and  then  returned  to 
England  in  one  of  the  company's  vessels,  vrith  Mr. 
Hood,  the  only  surviving  subseiiber !  On  his  ar- 
rival, the  Bulama  Association  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House,  passed  a  vole  of  thanks  to  him, 
and  resolved  that  a  gold  medal  should  be  presented 
to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  his  meritorious  sei^ 
vices ;  this  vote,  and  this  unperformed  resolution 
were  his  only  reward  for  two  years  of  such  unpar- 
alleled exertkms — he  having  moreover  lost  his  half- 
pay,  not  only  for  that  time,  but  for  the  aix  months 
preceding. 

Within  two  months  after  his  return  he  was  made 
fint  lieutenant  of  the  Stately,  sixty-four,  in  which 
ship  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  ewture  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  a  oniisa  off  the  Isle  of 
France,  that  ship  joined  the  squadron  under  Sir  G. 
H.  Elphinstono,  with  whom  Beaver  then  com- 
monced  an  acquaintance  which  ripened  into  a 
finendship  that  was  only  terminated  by  death.    He 


was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  squadron, 
and  the  admiral  then  removed  him  into  his  own 
flag-ship,  the  Monarch,  the  same  in  which  he  had 
conunenced  his  maritime  career.  On  the  way  home 
the  Monarch  was  driven  into  Crookhaven,  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  just  when  the  French  were  off 
Bantry  Bay,  and  near  them  it  was  obliged  to  re- 
main some  days  at  anchor.  A  large  French  frig- 
ate was  wredted  about  three  miles  off;  there 
were  on  board  three  hundred  seamen  and  two 
hundred  and  sixty  soldiers :  ''  on  her  striking  the 
rocks,  the  former  hoisted  out  the  boats,  and  beat 
out  the  brains  of  all  the  latter  who  attempted  to 
enter  them.  Neither  would  they  admit  any  of 
the  oflSoen,  through  whose  folly,  they  exclaimed, 
the  ship  was  lost.  While  thus  deliberately  guilty 
of  such  atrodoas  murdere,  these  wretches  perished 
themselves,  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  savage  de* 
pravity  produced  by  a  total  want  of  order,  disci- 
pline, and  religious  obligation."  Seven,  whom 
Beaver  rescued  firom  the  wreck,  were  the  only  snr- 
vivora ! 

A  coolness  between  Lord  Keith  and  the  Admi- 
ralty is  believed  to  have  disappointed  Beaver's 
hopes  of  promotion  at  this  time,  which  chagrined 
him  the  more,  because  he  used  to  say,  '*  he  would 
not  give  a  pin  to  be  made  an  admiral  after  fifty. '^ 
The  mutiny  soon  followed,  and  he  observes  in  his 
jouraal  that  hearty  as  his  regard  for  British  tars  had 
always  been,  he  should  now  like  their  character 
better  than  ever,  for  the  decency  and  moderation 
with  which,  except  in  one  ship,  all  hands  had  con- 
ducted themselves  throughout  that  astounding  trans- 
action. Lord  Keith,  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand in  the  Meditennnean,  applied  for  him  to  resume 
his  old  situation  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  for  he  had 
now  become  noted  as  the  best  first  lieutenant  in  the 
service. 

*'  He  found  that  ship  in  such  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination, that  three  days  after  joining  her,  ho  writes 
— *  What  confusion  everywhere !  one  would  sup- 
pose that  we  were  manned  from  the  Glorv ;  last 
night  we  had  all  but  lost  the  ship— this  will  never 
do.'  Soon  afterwards  he  exclaims, '  Are  the  offi- 
cere  going  to  copy  the  men  ?  We  have  here  so 
many  for  promotion,  that  few  are  left  for  plain  duty ; 
we  had  just  now  nearly  run  over  a  brig,  but  where 
firom,  or  whither  bound,  the  Lord  knows — ^a  pretty 
look-out  for  a  smart  ship.' 

"  It  should  be  here  premised,  that  this  captions 
tone  might  rise,  in  some  measure,  firom  the  view 
which  tlie  writer,  as  a  first  lieutenant  selected 
expressly  to  carry  on  all  the  detail  duties,  took  of 
the  state  of  the  ship.  Indeed,  it  most  bs  candidly 
admitted,  that  with  a  zeal  sometimes  bordering  upon 
heat,  his  rigidly  exact  notions  did  not  always  quad- 
rate with  those  of  his  messmates.  He  took  umbrage 
at  an  apparent  levity  not  unusual  in  a  flag-ship, 
where  youths  of  powerful  interest  are  brought 
together  rather  to  accept  than  to  earn  commissions ; 
and  having  determined  to  act  up  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  punctilio  of  service,  he  brought  Lord  Coch- 
rane, despite  of  his  influence  Nrith  Oie  commander- 
in-chief,  to  a  court-martial,  for  failing  in  personal 
respect  towards  him.  The  frivolity  of  excessive 
nicety  about  scrubbing  decks,  squaring  yards,  bur- 
nishing arms,  polishing  stanchions,  flying  kites,  and 
reefing  to  a  second  of  time,  he  despised,  and  per- 
haps justly ;  but  he  deemed  every  breach  of  oflSctal 
decorum  too  dangerous  an  inroad  upon  our  tmly 
Spartan  system  of  discipline  to  be  overlooked." 

He  followed  Ijord  Keith  to  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  his  promotion  soon  took  place  to  the  Dolphin, 
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44 ; — ^but  it  was  thought  that  the  flag-ship  woald 
not  have  been  destroyed  if  he  had  continued  in  her, 
because  he  never  permitted  hay  to  be  pressed  on 
board,  to  which  cause  her  loss,  by  taking  fire,  was 
generally  attributed.  He  now  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Grenoa,  and  being  appointed  to  treat, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  when  that  city  capitula- 
ted,  a  French  account  remarks  that  "  the  English 
captain  Bivera  answered  non^  non,  to  everything ;  Uie 
Austrian  general  was  more  polite."  in  our  own 
service  it  was  too  often  found  throughout  the  \yar 
that  on  such  occasions  soldiers  were  more  polite  than 
sailors.  Massena  was  most  urgent  to  retain  some 
small  crafl,  *<  for  having  taken  all  our  ships,*'  said 
he,  **  a  few  boats  are  beneath  your  notice."  It 
seems  that  Lord  Keith  afterwards  softened  Captain 
Beaver's  no,  and  that  Massena  used  these  very  boats 
to  smuggle  away  his  plunder.  Lord  Keith  thought 
to  reward  his  services,  wliich  had  been  very  zreat 
during  the  siege,  by  making  him  the  bearer  of  the 
despatches ;  but  the  circuitous  route  which  he  was 
obliged  to  take  gave  time  for  news  of  the  battle  of 
Marengo  to  arrive  before  him ;  and  when  he  reached 
the  Admiralty,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  found  his 
despatches  were  of  no  importance,  and  returned 
without  either  his  post  commission  or  the  gift  usual 
on  such  occasions,  neither  of  which  ought  to  have 
been  withheld.  If  the  guns  could  not  be  fired  for 
the  capture  of  a  place  which  the  enemy  had  regained, 
there  was  no  reason  why  an  officer,  who  had  per- 
formed his  part  zealously  and  well,  should  have 
been  disappointed  of  his  due  reward.  Confident, 
however,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  in  his  character 
and'  himself,  he  married  at  Gibraltar,  on  his  way 
back,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  previously 
engaged.  Next  he  was  heard  of  in  the  expedition 
before  Cadiz,  where  Morla,  whose  name  has  since 
become  so  peculiarly  and  everlastingly  infamous, 
addressed  that  memorable  letter,  to  the  British  com- 
manders, which  made  them,  for  the  sake  of  human- 
ity, and  to  their  own  and  their  country's  honor, 
desist  from  the  intended  attack.  Beaver  was  now 
appointed  to  command  the  flag-ship,  with  postrrank ; 
and  in  the  expedition  to  Egjrpt,  he  it  was  who  so 
diligently  arranged  the  navd  communications,  as  to 
draw  from  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  the  remark,  that 
all  his  wants  were  anticipated  as  if  by  magic.  His 
eonduct,  during  that  campaign,  obtained  for  him, 
from  the  Porte,  the  medal  of  the  order  of  the  Cres- 
cent, a  diamond  box  for  himself,  and  a  golden  one 
for  each  of  his  lieutenants ;  but  when  the  peace  of 
Amiens  was  made,  he  found  *'  that  by  a  new  gov- 
ernment order,  respecting  freight  money,  he  had 
lost  eleven  hundred  pounds  on  which  he  had  reck- 
<^ned ;  his  plate,  and  everything  necessary  for 
housekeeping,  which  he  had  sent  from  England, 
disappeared  at  sea,  and  he  was  left  poor  indeed.'* 
He  was  paid  off  on  his  arrival  in  En|;^Iand  ;  a  frigate 
was  oflfered  him,  but  he  wisely  dechned  it,  because 
of  his  inability,  in  time  of  peace,  to  maintain  a  fam- 
ily at  home,  and  support  the  expense  of  a  table 
afloat :  so  he  fixed  himself  at  Watford,  and  there 
found  his  time  fully  occupied  with  his  family,  his 
books,  his  cottage,  and  his  half-acre  of  garden.  But 
his  was  too  active  and  too  ambitious  a  spirit  for 
retirement ;  Bulama  was  still,  to  his  imagination,  a 
little  paradise,  (such,  indeed,  it  might  be  for  a  race 
of  civilized  negroes,  or  for  a  mixed  breed,  uniting 
the  European  mind  with  the  African  constitution,) 
and  the  command  of  two  or  three  vessels  for  African 
colonization  appeared  to  be  within  his  reach,  when 
the  renewal  of  war  closed  this  scheme. 
He  was  now  appointed  to  command  the  Sea  Fen- 


cibles,  on  the  Essex  coast ;  and  it  is  said  by  bis 
biographer  that  his  strictures  at  that  time  *'  are  so 
clearly  decisive  on  certain  points  of  national  impol- 
icy, and,  from  disdaining  to  temporize,  expressed  so 
strongly,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  publish  them." 
To  us  it  appears  always  advisable,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  danger,  to  expose  any  national  impol- 
icy, and  that,  too,  in  the  strongest  terms ;  for  it  is 
only  by  such  exposure  that  we  can  hope  to  have  it 
amended.  He  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  a  plan 
for  destroying  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne ;  and  he  pub- 
lished, upon  Uie  subject  of  the  then  threatened  inva- 
sion, a  letter  in  the  Courier,  (reprinted  in  this  vol- 
ume,) so  clear  and  so  convincing  in  its  arguments, 
that  it  might  have  sufficed  to  dispel  the  fears  of  even 
the  most  timid  :  in  that  letter  he  spoke  of  the  British 
army,  "  with  which,"  said  he,  **  I  have  served  in 
each  quarter  of  the  globe.  I  know  its  merits,  I 
know  its  foibles ;  I  know  it  weU,  and  am  as  fully 
convinced  as  I  am  that  I  now  write,  that  this  army 
as  far  surpasses  all  others  in  bravery,  as  British  sea- 
men surpass  all  others  in  skill."  At  this  time  he 
found  leisure  to  arrange  and  publish  his  African 
Memoranda,  a  book*  which,  though  little  noticed 
at  the  time,  and  still  too  little  known,  is  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  record  of  individual  perseverance, 
exertion,  and  resolution,  that  ever  issued  from  the 
press. 

After  frequent  applications,  he  was  at  length 
appointed  to  the  Acasta,  a  forty-gun  frigate,  and 
having  settled  his  wife  and  children  at  Swansea, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Being  sent  to  Halifax 
for  repairs,  the  opinion  which  he  formed  of  our  then 
pendant  disputes  in  America  was  thus  expressed  in 
a  letter.  **  If  either  dignity  or  policy  guided  our 
councils,  we  should  have  been  at  war  vhth  these 
people,  for  our  conciliatory  system  is  viewed  only 
as  want  of  energy.  Instead  of  strictly  enforcing 
our  orders  in  council,  we  enact  ordinances  one  day, 
and  the  next  issue  licenses  in  the  teeth  of  them ; 
thereby  decidedly  sacrificing  our  national  to  our 
commercial  interest. ' '  Speaking  then  of  the  ^  *  vul- 
garity, mendacity,  and  malignity  of  the  American 
democratic  press,"  qualities  in  which  it  was  not 
exceeded  by  our  own,  he  says,  **  with  you  in  Eu- 
rope, the  public  mind  is  too  ardently  occupied  to 
pay  that  attention  to  transatlantic  politics  which  pex^ 
haps  they  merit ;  but  th6  heads  of  departments  here 
should  detect  and  expose  the  misrepresentations  and 
falsehoods  which  flow  so  profnsely  :  what  remains 
uncontradicted  will  generally  be  credited,  for  many 
read,  while  few  think.  If  the  editor  of  the  Halifax 
Gazette  cannot  stem  the  effect  of  the  poison  which 
is  disseminated  in  this  province,  and  is  withholden 
by  disaflfection,  indolence,  or  fear,  the  sooner  he  sells 
his  types  and  presses,  and  kicks  his  devils  into  hell, 
the  better." 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  relate  something 
which  is  altogether  unnoticed  by  Captain  Beaver's 
biographer.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1811,  Mr. 
Brougham,  as  an  instance  of  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  practised  in  the  British  navy,  brought 
forward  a  story  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  Uiis 
effect:^ 

"  A  naval  captain  on  the  western  station,  about 
two  years  ago,  acted  with  such  severity  to  his  crew, 
that  to  a  man  they  expressed  their  discontent.  One 
man,  who  had  been  flogged  once  or  twice,  said, 
*  that  if  he  were  sentenced  to  be  flogged  again,  he 
would  leap  overboard  ;*  this  being  told  the  captain, 
he  replied,  *  I  will  try  the  gentleman.'  Accordingly 

*  London,  4to.  1808. 
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the  man  was  again  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  and 
actually  leapt  into  the  sea.  At  this  time  the  vessel 
was  under  an  easy  press  of  sail,  and  there  was  a 
general  cry  of  *  Heave  to,'  heave  to ;  lower  the 
boat.*  But  the  captain  said, '  No ;  if  the  gentle- 
man prefers  that  ship  to  this,  he  is  welcome  to  sail 
in  it.'  He  would  not  permit  any  attempt  to  sare 
him ;  and  the  man  was  drowned." 

Upon  this,  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  called 
upon  Mr.  Brougham  to  state  the  name  of  the  ship  ; 
he  did  so,  but  not  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  nor 
till  the  day  before  the  session  closed,  when  of  course 
it  was  not  possible  that  inquiry  could  be  made  in 
time  for  refuting  the  misrepresentation,  if  such  it 
should  prove,  as  publicly  as  it  had  been  made. 

*'  The  Admiralty,  however,  immediately  investi- 
gated the  business :  a  lieutenant,  who  had  at  the 
time  belonged  to  the  ship,  was  found,  and  his  depo- 
Btion  related  the  circumstances  as  they  had  really 
occurred.  The  sufferer  was  ordered  to  be  flogged, 
not  to  try  whether  he  would  fulfil  his,  intention  of 
jumping  overboard,  (for  no  such  intention  had  been 
expressed  on  his  part,  and  still  less  had  any  such 
diabohcal  purpose  of  provoking  him  to  effect  it  ever 
entered  the  heart  of  the  captiin,)  but  because  he 
had  been  asleep  below  during  his  watch ;  an  offence 
of  which  he  had  been  repeatedly  guilty.  It  was 
true  that  he  jumped  overboard  ;  the  lieutenant  who 
made  this  deposition  was  at  the  time  standing  by 
the  captain,  where  he  heard,  and  could  not  but  hear, 
every  word  which  the  captain  spoke ;  it  was  false 
that  the  captain  had  used  the  words  imputed  to 
him,  or  any  words  of  the  like  import ;  it  was  false 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  save  the  man ;  the  ship 
was  put  bac1(,  and  the  boat  lowered ;  and  it  was 
equally  false,  and  equally  calumnious,  that  the  crew 
to  a  man  expressed  their  discontent  against  the  cap- 
tain for  his  habitual  severity,  for  he  was  both 
beloved  and  respecte4  by  them .  The  captain ,  against 
whom  this  accusation  of  nothing  less  than  wanton 
murder  had  been  thus  groundlessly  thrown  out,  is 
one  of  the  most  able  men  and  distinguished' officers 
in  the  British  service.  But  such  is  the  system  of 
these  popular  reformers : — like  the  stone  lions  of 
the  state  inquisition  at  Venice,  they  are  ready  to 
receive  all  accusations,  however  unsupported,  and 
open-mouthed  to  repeat  them,  careless  whom  or 
what  they  injure,  so  they  can  but  gain  popularity." 

This  statement  is  copied  here  from  a  publication 
of  that  time ;  a  copy  of  the  deposition  is  m  our  pos- 
session,  and  it  is  just  and  proper  not  to  withhold 
now,  what  was  withheld  then,  that  the  Acasta  was 
the  ship  named,  and  Philip  Beaver  the  officer  who 
was  thus  accused !  No  comment  can  be  needed  ; 
but  if  the  circumstance  had  found  a  place  in  Captain 
Smyth's  volume,  no  better  annotation  could  have 
accompanied  it  than  the  example  which  he  has 
ffiven  of  Beaver's  regard  for  the  lives  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  men  under  his  command.  Writing  to  a 
young  friend  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  a  sloop 
of  war,  he  bade  him  recollect — 

"  That  numbers  of  your  people  have  been  im- 
pressed, and  are  the  unwilling  victims  of  our  tem- 
poral, thouffh  urgent  interests.  Such  consider- 
ations, added  to  the  tantalizing  breaches  of  the  ties 
of  home,  which  the  very  nature  of  the  service  ren- 
ders necessary,  should  make  every  good  officer 
desirous  of  establishing  tlie  comfort  of  his  crew. 
Temper  discipline  with  kindness.  Endeavor  to 
^rant  some  respite  in  port,  if  the  tenor  of  your 
instructions  will  admit  it.  The  refitting,  stowing 
stores,  squaring  yards,  working  boats,  and  drying 


sails,  with  all  the  minor  minutis,  leave  but  little 
leisure.  And  yet  I  know  many  smart  gentlemen 
who  torment  themselves  to  find  constant  labor  for 
their  ships'  companies,  and  who  would  be  astonished 
to  discover  that  it  was  not  considered  a  proof  of 
knowledge.  Jack  knows  well  enough  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  does  not  relish  a  too  frequent 
musterinff  of  hammocks  and  bags,  polishing  of  iron 
work,  and  other  artificial  modes  of  teasing  the  time." 
—pp.  171,  172. 

Such  were  his  feelings  regarding  the  comfort  of 
his  crew ;  and,  as  respecting  their  lives — 

*'  Remarking  one  day,  in  conversation,  upon  the 
dangers  to  which  many,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of 
courage,  sometimes  expose  themselves  and  their 
crews,  where  no  corresponding  advantage  could  be 
gained, — he  said  he  had  sinned  occasionally  in  that 
way  himself,  but  was  cured  of  the  propensity  by  an 
incident,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  had  mado 
a  strong  impression  upon  his  mind.  He  had  stood 
close  in  unaer  one  of  the  batteries  of  Martinique, 
when  a  shot  fired  from  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  a  mid- 
shipman, whom  he  had  received  under  the  anxious 
solicitations  of  a  parent,  to  be  as  careful  of  him'  as 
circumstances  would  permit.  *  I  asked  myself  seri- 
ously whether  I  had  fulfilled  the  entreaties  of  my 
friend  ?  I  had  no  business  to  be  where  I  then  was, 
for  no  object  could  be  accomplished  by  it ;  and  had 
this  boy  been  killed,  I  should  have  considered  his 
death  to  have  lain  at  my  door.  The  same  feeling 
has  influenced  me  since ;  and  as,  however  I  may 
risk  my  own  life,  I  have  no  right,  unnecessarily* 
to  endanger  that  of  others,  I  take  care  to  avoid  it.'  " 

The  truth  is,  that  Beaver  was  beloved  by  his 
men,  and  not  by  his  officers.  Captain  Smyth  ob- 
serves, that  he  could  not  understand,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  excuse,  either  indiffference  or  idleness  in 
either.  His  discipline,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  was,  like  that  in  which  he  had  himself  been 
trained,  severe ;  but  he  soon  saw  his  error,  acknowl- 
edged and  corrected  it.  It  then  became  strict,  but 
never  tyrannical,  nerer  unjust,  never  capricious. 
**  Yet,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  the  pardonable  weak- 
ness of  forgiving  a  little  more  frequently  would, 
perhaps,  have  brought  the  commander's  character 
nearer  to  perfection.  But  with  him  the  punishment 
of  slight  transgressions  could  not  be  imputed  to  heat 
of  temper)  cloaked  under  the  necessities  of  official 
discipline;  it  was  what  he  considered  a  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  duty."  Such  the  men  knew 
it  to  be ;  they  saw  that  he  was  exceedin|rly  careful 
of  their  healin ;  that  he  was  sparing  of  their  lives ; 
and,  what  thev  would  feel  more  than  either,  that  he 
saved  them  from  the  annoyance  of  unnecessary 
labor.  They  therefore  loved,  as  well  as  respected 
and  admired  him.  But  with  the  officers  he  was  not 
popular,  except  with  those  who  were  capable  of 
appreciating  his  character ;  for,  when  he  command- 
ed, he  rarely,  if  ever,  consulted  any  one.  ''  There 
was  a  degree  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  magna- 
nimity a&ut  him,  which  rather  sought  than  shrunk 
from  responsibility."  He  could  as  easily  have  low- 
ered his  stature,  as  have  concealed  his  consciousness 
of  superiority  to  most  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded ;  and,  '*  wherever  incapacity  was  evident, 
he  evinced  contempt,  even  towards  senior  officers." 
But  he  had  no  other  pride  than  this,  which  he 
deemed  requisite  for  his  station  and  necessary  in  his 
profession.  Both  in  his  life  and  conversation  he 
was  a  strictly  moral  man — ^rather,  it  should  be  said, 
a  religious  one ;  for  his  life  bore  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  efficacy  of  his  belief.    He  read  prayom 
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regularly  and  solemnly  to  the  ahip's  company,  and 
set  them  the  best  example  in  the  regularity  and  tem- 
perance of  his  habits. 

Beaver  was  not  unsuccessful  in  the  Acasta,  but 
his  agent  at  Barbadoes  died  insolvent ;  and  he  was 
thus  defrauded  of  more  than  i^3000  prize-money. 
He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique and  of  the  Saiutes — having,  at  both  places, 
the  charge  of  conducting  and  landing  the  troops ; 
opened  a  conmiunication  with  the  Caraccas,  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war  against  the 
French;  and,  in  1809,  sailed  for  England  in  his 
craxy  frigate,  *Miterally  freighted  with  French- 
men,'* his  crew  being  so  weak,  that  he  not  only 
thought  it  prudent  to  sleep  with  loaded  fire-arms 
himself,  but  recommended  a  captain  and  lieutenant, 
who  were  his  passengers,  to  do  the  same.  The 
Acasta  was  patd  off,  and  he  remained  about  six 
months  unemployed,  when  Lord  Mulgrave  appointed 
him  to  the  Nisus,  a  frigate  just  completed ;  and  he 
took  leave  of  his  friends  and  family  forever,  and 
sailed  for  the  Cape.  The  disembarkation  at  the 
Isle  of  France  was  entirely  managed  by  him ;  and 
it  was  one  of  the  most  per^t  as  well  as  most  ardu- 
ous operations  of  the  kind.  As  a  reward  for  his 
exertions,  the  admiral  left  him  senior  officer  on  the 
station.  Being  thus  '*  obliged  frequently  to  have 
men  of  high  rank  with  their  staff  on  board,  he 
entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  draw  for 
the  trifling  allowance  generally  accompanying  a 
broad  pendant;  this,  although  inadequate  to  hb 
expenses,  would  have  diminished  the  accumulation 
of  debt,  in  which  the  very  nature  of  his  distinguished 
services  necessarily  involved  him ;  but  his  request 
was  unheeded."  Commodore  Beaver's  next  ser- 
vice was  the  capture  of  the  Seychelles ;  after  ^^fiich 
he  sailed  for  Madras,  for  treasure,  taking  the  degree 
and  a  half  channel,  in  consequence  of  a  manuscript 
chart  which  he  obtained  in  his  conquest,  and  thus 
saving  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  route.  In  the 
reduction  of  Java  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  as  he 
had  always  done  wherever  his  services  were  re- 
quired. 

The  war  in  the  East  being  thus  concluded,  he 
returned  to  the  Isle  of  France,  cruised  afterwards 
in  search  of  an  expected  enemy  in  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean,  and  in  1812  examined  the  east  coast 
of  Africa.  On  that  coast,  at  Johanna,  and  at  Mo- 
zambique, he  collected  many  particulars  conceminff 
Benyowski ;  and  believing  that  he  knew  more  of 
the  betrayal,  and  consequent  fate,  of  that  remarka- 
ble adventurer  than  any  other  person  in  the  world, 
he  expressed  a  hope  in  his  journal  that  he  might, 
at  some  future  day,  in  his  half-pay  cottage,  relate 
that  tragedy  to  the  world,  and  *'  expose  the  villany 
of  those,  who,  by  the  barbarous  mui^er  of  an  adven- 
turous nobleman,  had  so  deeply  injured  the  cause 
of  humanity  in  those  benighted  regions."  Beaver 
had  a  strong  sympathy  with  Benyowski ;  to  colo- 
nize in  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing  the 
Africans,  was  the  firat  wish  of  his  heart.  His 
account  of  Quiloa  \b  very  curious ;  and  his  conduct 
there  distinguished  by  the  same  promptitude  and 
sense  of  justice  which  always  characterized  him. 
He  returned  to  the  Cape  somewhat  debilitated  by  a 
disorder  contracted  at  Batavia  by  hard  duty,  and 
by  exertions  at  Quiloa,  which  were  deemed  impru- 
dent. Beginning  now  to  think  with  some  anxiety 
concerning  the  future,  and  being  painfully  desirous 
to  rejoin  his  family,  he  heard  withjoy  that  his  ship 
was  ordered,  toward  the  end  of  December,  to  St. 
Helena,  to  collect  a  convoy  for  England ;  but  neg- 
lecting, in  his  habitual  reliance  upon  a  strong  con- 
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stitution,  to  employ  any  medical  aid  for  an  obstme- 
tion,  which  might  easily  have  been  removed,  he 
did  not  apply  to  his  snrgeon  till  it  was  too  late. 
An  interesting  account  of  his  death  is  given  by  that 
surgeon,  Mr.  Prior,  now  well  known  as  the  biog- 
rapher of  Burke ;  it  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  ufe,  composed 
and  manly,  in  the  confidence  of  one  who  had  always 
endeavored  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  in 
Christian  faith. 

His  last  hours  were  cheered  by  a  persuasion  that 
a  valuable  American  ship,  which  he  had  lately  cap- 
tured, would  form  a  provision  for  his  family ;  "  for 
he  had  no  suspicion  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cargo  would  be  claimed  and  av^unied  as  individual 
property." 

'*  His  family,  at  his  death,  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Beaver  and  six  children;  and  as  fortune  had  not 
favored  him  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  his  widow 
was,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
appointed  matron  of  Greenwich  Hospital  School — a 
situation  which  she  could  have  little  contemplated, 
when  her  husband  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  high 
road  to  tho  brightest  honors.  This  nomination, 
however,  afford^  a  refuge  from  pecuniary  distress, 
and  procured  her  an  unexpected  source  of  consola- 
tion, in  the  eager  desiro  with  which  the  veteran 
sailors  crowded  her  door,  entreating  to  see  the 
children,  those  interesting  portraits  of  their  late 
revered  commander.** — ^p.  308, 

Captain  Smyth  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  pro- 
fession and  his  country  by  publishing  these  memoirs 
of  his  friend.  Yet  we  wish  that  he  may  be  induced 
to  perform  a  further  service  to  both,  and  a  further 
justice  to  the  dead,  by  giving  us  more  of  Beaver's 
papers,  of  his  joumau  and  his  letters ;  for,  if  ever 
there  was  a  man  whose  secret  thoughts  would 
bear  exposure  to  the  world,  it  was  t^is.  Were 
these  remains  collected  and  published,  with  his 
African  Memoranda,  in  such  a  form  as  would  put 
them  within  reach  of  that  wider  public,  to  whom 
such  a  work  would  be  equally  acceptable  and  use- 
ful, they  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
midshipman,  and  of  every  young  soldier  as  well ; 
and  they  would  form  for  their  author  a  more  dura- 
ble monument  than  could  have  been  erected  to  him 
in  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's. 
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Know  ye  the  land  where  the  hot  toast  and  muffin 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 

spheres ; 
Where  scandalous  stories  and  hints  about  nuffin. 
Now  melt  into  whispers,  now  rise  into  sneent 
Know  ye  the  land  where  the  liquids  and  cake 
Their  circumvolutions  consecutive  make ; 
Where  Pompey's  strong  arms  are  oppressed  with 

Pekoe, 
And  the  air  waxes  faint  with  the  scent  of  the  sloe ; 
Where  malice  produces  its  bitterest  fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  detraction  can  never  be  mute ; 
Where  the  tints  of  the  story,  the  shades  of  tlie  lie, 
In  number  though  varied,  in  falsehood  may  vie. 
And  tlie  venom  of  scandal  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  virgins  of  fifly  strange  ringlets  entwine, 
In  the  fond  misconception  of  looking  divine  1 
*T  is  the  land  of  the  teapot,  the  realm  of  the  tray. 
Can  we  smile  when  we  know  what  their  votaries 

say? 
Oh !  false  as  the  curls  of  their  ancientest  belle, 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear  and  the  tales  which 

they  tell.  Pmck, 
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From  Fnaar'*  Mif  iIm, 
TBB  FORTRAIT. 

'*  Well,  my  dear  mother,  this  is  happineas !" 
cried  Walter  Morton,  drawing  hia  chair  atiU  doeer 
to  hia  mother,  and  taking  her  hand  between  hia. 
''  Three  whole  yeara  ainoe  I  left  you,  and  yet  you 
do  not  look  a  day  older  than  when  we  parted ;  and 
I  declare  you  are  handaomer  than  ever !'' 

The  happy  mother  amiled.  She  waa  proud  of 
her  Bailor  aon,  proud  of  hia  handaome  £ice,  hia  gal- 
lant bearing,  his  true  and  noble  heart.  He  waa  her 
only  son  and  ahe  waa  a  widow.  She  waa  but  young 
at  her  husband's  death  :  and  many  were  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  she  had  atru^gled  in  order  to  ed- 
ucate her  child,  and  prepare  hun  to  make  his  way 
in  the  world.  Her  efforts  procured  him  a  situation 
aa  mate  in  a  large  merehantnum ;  and  he  had  now 
letumed  from  his  third  voTage,  laden  with  honora- 
ble teatimoniala  of  the  high  estimation  in  whioh  hia 
employers  held  him. 

**  T  have  often  thought,''  said  Walter,  **  that  you 
muat  be  Tory  lonely  when  I  am  away.  Why  ahoold 
I  leave  you  again,  mother!  We  have  enough  now 
for  our  two  unambitioua  aelvea,  and  it  ia  but  trifling 
with  our  own  happiness  to  part  when  we  might  be 
together.    I  will  not  go  to  sea  again." 

**  And  when  you  marry,  Walter,'*  aaid  hia  moth- 
er, amiling ;  "  we  must  think  of  that  probability." 

*' Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  I  will  marry  an  beir- 
eea ;  ao  that  difficulty  ia  settled.  But  you  have  told 
me  no  village  news  yet.  How  many  roarnagee 
have  taken  place  in  my  absence  1" 

<*  Tliree,  I  believe.  Helen  Warner  ia  married  to 
her  cousin;  Emily  Barton  to  John  Morris  he 
brewer ;  and  your  old  acquaintance  and  favorite 
— —  but  what  aila  you,  my  dear ! " 

'*  Nothing,  mother,  go  on !  So  Amy  Sinclair  ia 
married  r* 

'*  No,  my  dear— no  auch  thing.  What  put  that 
into  your  head  ?  I  have  something  to  tell  you  of 
Amy ;  but  I  was  going  just  now  to  tell  you  tluU  your 
old  favorite,  Tom  Purnell,  had  auooeeded  in  win- 
ning the  village  heiress,  with  a  fortune  of  a  hundred 
pounds  paid  down,  and  wondrous  wealth  in  pei^ 
apective.  We  had  such  bell-ringing,  and  bonfires, 
and  white  favors !  And  poor  Tom,  m  the  midst  of 
hia  happiness,  gained  my  heart  by  wiahing  *  Master 
Walter  was  here!*" 

*<  Well  done,  Torn  !  But  about  the  Sinclairs, 
mother!"  said  Walter,  somewhat  impatiently. 

**  Ah,  Walter,  they  have  had  much  trouble  since 
you  were  here.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Sinclair 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  our  surprise, 
in  much  pecuniary  diatreaa.  Mn.  Sinclair  waa 
overwhelmed  at  first,  but  Amy,  that  noble  giri, 
what  strength  of  mind  she  showed  in  her  sorrow ! 
'  We  must  leave  this  house,*  said  she  to  her  mother ; 
'we  must  part  with  all  the eleganciea,  and  some 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  Uve  in  poverty  and  ^ 
doaion ;  yet  let  us  atay  here,  dear  mamma,  here  m 
this  village,  where  no  eyea  will  look  unkindly  on 
ua  in  our  altered  drcumstances.*  Her  mother  waa 
passive  as  a  child,  and  agreed  to  all  that  ahe  pro- 
poaed  ;  ao  a  small  cottage  waa  taken,  the  aimplest 
articles  of  furniture  were  moved  into  it  from  the 
manor-house,  and  Amy  biouffht  her  mother  to  her 
humble  home.  Poor  girl !  I  have  seen  her  teaia 
fiidl  ailently,  but  how  sadly !  aa  ahe  prepared  the 
cottage  for  her  mother*a  reception.  Not  a  word  of 
oommaint  or  repining,  not  an  hour  waated  in  aelfiah 
ffriet,  yet  one  could  aee  her  heart  M^aa  achinff.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  help  her ;  and  ahe  aeon  made  the 
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cottage  aa  comfortable  aa  ao  poor  a  place  could  be 
made.  But  there  waa  aomething  more  to  be  done. 
She  found  the  pittance  that  remained  when  her 
father 'a  debts  were  paid  (for  ahe  insisted  on  paying 
them  all)  waa  so  small  aa  barely  to  anfllYce  for  the 
common  neoeaaariea  of  life.  Mrs.  Sinclair  waa  in 
bad  health,  needing  many  little  comforta  that  ahe 
had  not  meana  to  procure.  Again  Amy  exerted 
herself.    You  remember  her  talent  for  painting!" 

*'  Yea,  yea,**  replied  Walter,  hurriedly  and  with 
emotion. 

Hia  mother  was,  perhaps,  too  much  interested  in 
the  aubjeet  on  which  ahe  waa  speaking,  to  observe 
that  hia  voice  trembled,  and  tlie  duak  of  evening 
had  prevented  her  aeeing  the  agitation  his  counte- 
nance betrayed.    She  continued, — 

**  Well,  one  month  after  Mr.  Sinclair*a  death,  I 
went  very  eairly  to  the  cottage,  thinking  if  Amy 
were  up  I  miffht  aee  her  alone,  and  do  my  beat  to 
cheer  her.  I  knocked  aoftly  and  she  opened  the 
door,  and  led  me  into  her  own  little  room.  Her 
drawinff  materials  were  on  the  table,  and  a  half* 
finished  rainiatttxe  waa  with  them. 

**  *  You  have  been  at  work  early.  Amy,*  I  aud ; 
*  I  am  glad  to  aee  you  do  not  mean  to  forget  year 
charaung  aooompliahment.' 

<*  She  turned  to  me  with  a  calm,  ateady  look,  and 
answered , '  Yon  ahall  know  my  secret.  I  am  paint- 
ing this  for  sale.  I  have  been  told  in  my  happier 
dajra  that  my  miniaturea  were  worth  many  goineaa, 
and  now,  dear  Mrs.  Morton,*  ahe  aaid,  amiling, '  I 
am  going  to  aaoertain  whether  or  no  my  frwnda 
were  fiatterera.  Do  not  tell  my  mother ;  her  mind 
ia  weakened  for  the  present,  and  ahe  misht  be 
troubled  «t  the  thought  of  my  working  for  my 
breed.  It  will  be  a  proud  and  happy  thought  to 
myaelf  if  I  can  only  aucceed.*  ** 

«<  God  bless  her  !*'  interrupted  Walter ;  '<  and  did 
aheanooeed!'* 

^'  Yea.  For  her  first  picture  ah^  received  twenty 
guineas.  It  waa  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  her  lay 
Uie  money  before  her  mother,  and  then  throw  her 
arms  about  her,  and  aob  on  her  bosom  like  a  child. 
It  waa  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  give  way  to  her 
feehngs  in  her  mother*s  presence.** 

<*  And  where  is  she  now,  mother!**  aaked  Wal- 
ter;  *'  howdoea  the  noble  creature  live  now!'* 

'*  She  has  toiled  on  with  the  same  patient  spirit 
that  aopported  her  from  the  first.  Look,  Walter, 
do  vou  see  a  light  in  that  cottage  window!  That 
ia  Amy*a  home,  and,  probably,  at  thia  moment  she 
b  sitting  at  her  mother 'a  feet,  wearv  with  the  labors 
of  the  day,  yet  gentle,  happy,  and  afl^Qctiouate,  aa 
if  tere  waa  unknown  to  her.  She  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  portrait-painter  by  all  the  wealthy  fam- 
iliea  in  the  neighborhood.  My  only  fear  is  that  ahe 
may  overtask  her  strength ;  but  she  looks  well,  and 
there  ia  an  expreaaion  of  contentment  in  her  face 
that  ottkea  her  very  lovely. ' * 

Lighta  were  brought  in  and  Mrs.  Morton  changed 
the  aubjeet  of  conveiaation.  But  when  she  had  re- 
tired for  the  night,  Walter  stole  softly  forth,  to  lin- 
ger about  the  cottage  where  Amy  dwelt,  and  think 
over  all  he  had  heard  of  her  conduct.  It  baa  been 
said  that  there  is  something  not  disagreeable  to  ua 
in  the  nuafortunea  of  our  best  frienda.  It  may  be 
80,  for  certain  it  is  that  Walter's  meditations  did 
not  end  in  sadness,  thongh  their  subject  waa  Amy 
Sinclair  and  all  her  triak.  He  returned  home  at 
last,  with  a  quick  and  cheerful  step,  and  aa  he 
turned  to  take  one  last  look  in  the  direction  of 
Amy's  home,  a  smile  passed  over  his  face,  and  he 
mnrmued,  **  Happy  !<— yea,  happy  aa  a  priooe !" 
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It  was  about  a  month  after  Walter's  retam,  at 
the  dose  of  a  fine  sommer*8  day,  that  he  induced 
Amy  to  lay  aside  her  brush,  and  take  a  walk  with 
him.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  country 
through  which  they  wandered  had  much  beauty  even 
for  a  stranger's  eye ;  to  them,  for  whom  some  pleasant 
associadott  hung  upon  every  tree,  it  seemed  a  para- 
dise. In  the  course  of  their  walk  they  passed  the 
old  maoor-house,  and  Amy  paused  to  look  lovingly 
on  its  quiet  grounds.  Walter  watched  her  anx- 
iously, but  she  turned  to  him  again  with  her  own 
kind  smile,  and  said,  "Indeed,  Wa]ter,'it  is  only 
for  his  sake — ^for  my  poor  father's  sake !" 

Walter's  long  pent-up  feelings  found  voice  at  last, 
and  he  told  Amy  how  he  hul  loved  her,  though 
hopelessly,  when  she  was  rich  and  happy,  and  how 
he  loved  her  more  a  thousandfold  in  poverty  and 
trouble.  Who  shall  tell  how  sweetly  those  fond 
words  fell  on  Amy's  ear — how  the  happy  tears 
rolled  silently  down  her  cheeks,  as  the  secret  of  her 
own  deep,  yet  nnconscions  love,  was  revealed  to 
her  heart! 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  from  their  ramble, 
and  Mrs.  Morton  was  sitting  with  Amy's  mother. 
The  rest  of  the  eveninff  passed  quietly,  yet  happily, 
and  Walter  whispered  to  Amy,  while  the  widows 
were  exchanging  their  farewells  for  the  night, 
'*  We  will  telfthem  all  to-morrow.  Amy — my  Amy  ? 
I  will  come  early  to  help  you  with  your  confes- 
sions." 

But  the  morrow  came,  and  Walter  did  not 
appear.  Amy's  cheek  flushed  at  every  sound,  and 
her  heart  sank  when  hour  after  hour  rolled  by,  and 
■till  he  came  not.  At  last  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant of  Mrs.  Morton  was  seen  approaching  the  cot- 
tage, and  Amy  ran  forth  to  meet  her ;  but  as  the  old 
woman  came  near,  Amy  stopped,  afraid  to  ask 
what  had  happened. 

'<  Oh,  Miss  Amy,"  cried  the  weeping  woman, 
''I  have  a  cruel  sorrow  to  tell  you  of!  My  poor 
mistress ! — ^her  heart  will  break !  She  loved  him 
80  dearly,  and,  Grod  knows,  so  did  I !" 

Amy  returned  in  silence  to  the  cottage,  and  the 
servant  followed  her.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  up-stairs, 
and  Amy  did  not  call  her,  but,  after  quietly  closing 
the  door,  bade  the  woman  sit  down  near  her,  and 
tell  her  what  had  happened. 

"  Poor  Master  Walter !"  cried  the  woman,  who 
had  been  his  nurse ;'  '*  he  was  so  noble,  so  good ! 
Poor  Master  Walter ! — ^he  is  gone !"  and  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  tears  interrupted  her  speech.  Amy's 
face  was  pale  as  marble,  but  she  pressed  her  hand 
upon  her  heart,  and  said-<— 

*'  What  do  you  mean,  nurse  ?    Is  Walter  Morton 


"Dead!"  repeated  the  nurse— "dead!  Yes, 
Miss  Amy,  these  eyes  have  seen  him  lying  pale  and 
dead.  Oh,  to  see  his  poor  mother's  agony!  He 
did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  she  went  her- 
self to  see  what  ailed  him.  To  my  dying  day  I 
shall  not  forget  her  shriek.  She  found  him  dead 
and  cold— her  own,  her  only  child !" 

The  nurse  was  too  much  absorbed  by  her  own 
grief  to  observe  the  efiect  of  her  words  on  her  lis- 
tener, who  sat  like  one  stunned,  with  dry  eyes  and 
livid  lips.  Her  mind  refused  to  comprehend  the 
ezceedmg  bitterness  of  the  sorrow  that  had  ftJlen 
upon  her.  Once  or  twice  she  passed  her  hand 
across  her  brow,  and  glanced  uneasily  round  the 
room,  but  she  did  not  speak.  At  last,  the  nurse 
said — 

"  I  have  broui^ht  a  message  to  you,  Miss  Amy, 
from  my  poor  mistress.    She  bade  me  go  on  my 


knees  to  beg  you  to  fulfil  her  request.  She  has  no 
picture  of  poor  Master  Walter!  will  you  make  one 
now?" 

"I? — now?"  said  Amy,  as  if  trying  to  under- 
stand what  was  asked  of  her.  "  Is  it  not  too  kite  ? 
Did  you  not  say  he  was  dead?"  and  she  shuddered 
as  she  spoke. 

"  No,  dear  Miss  Amy,  it  is  not  too  late.  There 
he  lies,  calm  and  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Dear  Miss 
Amy,  as  you  hope  for  pity  yourself,  pity  his 
mother's  sorrow,  and  do  what  she  asks !" 

"  Paint  Walter's  picture  now — now,  when  he  is 
dead !  that  is  what  you  ask,  is  it  not,  nurse  ?  I  toiU 
do  it."  Then,  with  strange,  unnatural  composure, 
she  collected  her  drawing  materials,  and  prepared 
to  leave  the  house,  bidding  the  nurse  tell  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair of  all  that  had  happened.  , 

In  a  darkened  chamber  of  the  house  to  which  she 
had  so  lately  welcomed  him  in  health  and  ioy,  Mrs. 
Morton  watched  by  the  body  of  her  dead  son. 
There  he  lay,  pale  and  still,  yet  with  a  smile  linger- 
ing about  his  white  lips,  a  smile  of  more  man 
earthly  beauty.  By  what  strange  and  sudden  mal- 
ady the  soul  had  k^n  freed  from  its  mortal  tene- 
ment none  might  tell,  but  that  it  passed  away 
calmly  and  without  suffering,  the  happy  expression 
of  the  features  seemed  to  testify. 

"My  son!  my  son!"  whispered  the  poor  widow, 
as  she  kissed  the  closed  eyes  ;  "  all  my  other  chfl- 
dren  did  the  Lord  take  from  me,  and  then  He  called 
my  husband  to  be  with  Him,  but  I  deemed  thou 
shouldst  lay  me  in  my  grave.  Thou,  too,  art  gone ! 
His  will  be  done!" 

Again  she  seated  herself  beside  the  bed,  weep- 
ing, "  yet  not  as  one  without  hope."  Her  chast- 
ened hian  grew  calmer,  and  many  a  blessed  thought 
of  that  country  to  which  those  she  loved  were  gone, 
and  to  which  she  herself  was,  as  she  trusted,  draw- 
ing near,  glided  across  her  mind  and  comforted  her. 
At  length  she  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and,  rising 
to  ascertain  who  was  commg,  she  met  Amy  Sinclair 
at  the  chamber  door. 

"  Dear,  dear  Amy,"  she  whispered,  "  are  you 
oometodoit?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Amy,  "  I  will  do  it,  but  I 
must  IA9  alone  ;'*  and  she  passed  on  into  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

There  was  a  hollow  sadness  in  her  voice  that  had 
alarmed  Mrs.  Morton,  who  waited  at  the  door,  lis- 
tening anxiously,  lest  any  sound  should  betray  that 
Amy  had  over-rated  her  courage,  or  that  the  first 
sight  of  death  had  alarmed  and  overpowered  her. 
She  little  suspected  how  much  had  died  to  Amy 
with  Walter  Morton.  All  was  still  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  she  thought  she  heard  a  low  yet 
bitter  groan,  but  when  she  opened  the  door,  Amy 
was  already  seated  at  her  task,  composed  and  tear- 
less. Again  Mrs.  Morton  led  her,- and  went  down- 
stairs to  make  the  melancholy  arrangements  which 
she  knew  must  claim  her  attention. 

None  watched  the  propriess  of  Amy's  sorrowful 
task;  and  when,  long  after,  she  confessed  the  tie 
that  had  bound  her  to  Walter,  she  told  but  little  of 
the  four  days  she  spent  in  the  chamber  of  death. 
Something  she  said  of  the  gay,  mocking  sunshine 
that  filled  the  room  when  she  drew  aside  the  curtain 
that  she  might  see  his  face ;  something  of  the  cruel 
contrast  between  the  merry  voices  that  filled  the 
summer  air  with  life,  and  the  dreary,  unbroken 
silence  of  the  little  room  that  was  then  her  world. 
She  hinted  at  moments  when  the  passion  of  grief 
conquered  her,  and  she  wept  in  hopeless  agony ; 
and  again,  the  calm  evening  would  find  her  kneet* 


ing  beside  him,  his  oold  hand  in  hers,  praying  that 
her  despair  might  be  forgiven,  and  finding  some  of 
the  comfort  she  so  sorely  needed. 

The  picture  was  finished,  and  two  davs  afVei^ 
wards  Walter  was  laid  in  his  grave.  Mrs.  Morton's 
aflfection  for  Amy  appeared  daily  to  increase ;  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  she  persuaded  Amy  and  her  mother 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  her  house. 

Poor  Amy^s  patient,  faithful  spirit  straggled  hard 
against  "despondency,  and  she  continued  her  labors 
as  a  miniature*paiater  with  the  zeal  of  her  former 
aad  happier  days.  But,  alas !  success  did  not,  as 
formerly,  attend  her  effiirts.  It  might  be  that  her 
hand  was  less  skilful ;  it  might  be  that  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  who  had  at  first  found  a  pleasant  way 
of  obtaining  a  chaxacter  for  benevolence,  by  patron- 
ising the  pretty  young  miniature-painter,  haa  found 
still  more   interesting  object  on  whom  to 


bestow  their  so-called  charity.  Whichever  was  the 
cause.  Amy's  pictures  no  longer  gave  satiafaction  ; 
and  again  and  again  they  were  returned  to  her  as 
requiring  alteration,  or  even  rejected  altogether. 
These  disappointments  added  a  last  drop  of  bitter^ 
neas  to  her  cup,  little  thought  of  by  those  who  thus 
heedlessly  inflicted  pang  after  pang  on  a  worn  and 
bceaking  heart. 

It  was  about  eight  montha  after  Walter's  death. 
The  early  spring-flowers  were  showing  themselves 
smoog  the  grass,  the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing 
in  the  budding  trees ;  to  the  happy,  it  was  a  season 
of  hope  and  promise.  Amy  returned  home  after  a 
iong  and  lonely  walk ;  and  when  her  mother  asked 
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the  result  of  her  expedition,  she  shook  her  head 
sadly,  and,  laying  a  parcel  on  the  table,  replied — 

'*  As  usual,  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  pictures, 
and  I  have  brought  them  back.  Dear  mother,  I 
cannot  even  he\puou  now !" 

She  hid  her  moe  in  her  hands,  but  the  tean 
forced  their  way  between  her  thin  fingers,  and  it 
was  long  before  her  mother  could  comfort  her. 
She  seemed  soothed  at  length,  and  went  to  her 
iroom,  to  lie  down  to  rest  after  her  walk.  Before 
that  day,  strangely  enough,  her  mother  had  been 
unconscious  of  Amy's  declining  state  of  health,  but 
now  she  could  shut  her  eyes  to  it  no  more.  Mrs. 
Morton,  anxious  to  preserve  that  precious  life, 
procured  the  best  advice  that  the  neighborhood 
afibrded,  and  assisted  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  nursing  the 
invalid  with  unwearied  devotedness;  but  all  care 
was  vain,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  Amy  Sinclair 
lay  on  her  death-bed.  It  was  then  that  she  con- 
fessed to  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Morton  the  love  that 
she  had  borne  to  Walter ;  the  grief  that,  for  their 
sakes,  she  had  so  carefully  concealed,  even  while  il 
was  consuming  her  life. 

"  I  wished — I  tried  to  live !"  she  said,  when  they 
knew  all ;  "  but  I  was  weak,  and  it  has  pleased 
God  to  take  me  from  you.  I  trust  I  have  not  mui>- 
mured ;  hut  it  was  so  sudden — so  very  sudden !" 

That  night,  while  the  two  widows  watched  her 
calm  sleep,  her  spirit  fled  without  a  sigh  ;  and  till 
morning  dawned,  and  they  saw  the  angelic  expres- 
sion that  Amy's  brow  wore,  they  knew  not  that 
she  was  dead ! 


A  COUNTRY  CAROL. 

I  Sf  a  true  English  farmer — no,  that 's  not  the  word ; 
We  don*t  mention  it  now,  't  is  a  name  never  heard ; 
No  such  people  as  farmers  in  these  times  there  be — 
Agriculturists  now,  mun,  is  what  they  calb  we. 

Folks  are  growing 
Far  too  knowing, 
Much  too  fast  for  a  fellow  like  me. 

Our  calling  itself  is  no  longer  the  same, 

II  has  got  a  new  nature  as  well  as  new  name  j 
We  must  all  study  science,  we  husbandmen,  now, 
And  one  need  be  a  scoUard  to  follow  the  plough. 

Sent  to  college, 
Crammed  with  knowledge. 
Taught  the  wherefore,  the  why,  and  the  how. 

Time  was  when  the  farmer  bad  no  rule  but  one, 
Just  to  do  what  his  fathers  afore  him  had  done ; 
The  new-fangled  inventions  we  now  take  in  hand, 
I,  for  one,  must  confess  that  I  don't  understand. 
Weeds  restraining. 
Ditching,  draining. 
Subsoil  ploughing,  all  over  the  land. 

I  remember  the  time  when  the  stable  would  yield 

Whatsoever  was  needful  to  fatten  a  field; 

But  chemistry  now  into  tillage  we  lugs, 

And  we  drenches  the  earth  with  a  parcel  of  drags; 

Makes  each  fallow 

Physic  swallow — 
All  we  poisons,  I  hope,  is  the  sings. 

Lor !  when  I  was  ayonngster,  who  thought,  to  be  sore, 
Of  guano,  or  gypsum,  to  use  for  manure  7 
Of  acids  and  salts  from  the  blue  bottle  shops — 
Where  we  soon  shall  be  going  for  tinctures  and  drops, 

Draughts  and  potions, 

Washes,  lotions, 
Fills  and  powders,  to  doctor  the  crops. 


Well,  there,  to  myself  I  says  often,  says  I, 

Thmgs  will  conlke  round  again,  I  've  no  doubt,  by- 

and-bye ; 
And  your  wiseacres  find,  arter  all 's  said  and  done, 
That  the  old  plan  of  farming,  my  bucks,  is  the  one ; 
Drop  reliance 
On  their  science, 
Only  finishing  where  they  begun. 


GRATEFUL   PADDY. 

OcH !  Paddy,  my  honey,  we  've  given  you  our  money, 
And  we  freely  came  down  with  the  dust,  did  we  not  f 

And  now  yon  enjoy  it,  the  way  you  employ  it, 
Is  in  laying  it  out  upon  powder  and  shot. 

In  want  and  starvation,  you  cried  to  our  nation ; 

Td  relieve  you  we  pinched  our  owu  indigent  sons ; 
You  gained  your  petition — to  buy  ammunition, 

Pikes  and  .cutlasses,  bayonets,  pistols,  and  guns. 

Against  us  thus  arming,  vour  conduct  is  charming 
To  the  friends  that  yon  found  in  your  season  of  need. 

Sure,  Paddy  my  darlmg,  at  Englishmen  snarling, 
'T is  a  rare  grateful  boy  that  ye  are,  then,  indeed! 

So  shout  for  O'Brien,  the  yonng  Irish  Lion, 
Whilst    pursuing    your    mighty   magnanimous 
course; 
Onr  alms  'gainst  "our  honors"  the  Sassenach,  the 
donors, 
You  convert  into  weapons  of  «  Physical  Foree." 

Punch. 


A  DEucions  NoH-sEQmnrR. — The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, at  the  Smithfield  Cattle-Club  Dinner,  gave 
<<The  Butchers  of  the  Metropolis,"  which  toast  he 
followed  up  with  the  appropriate  sentiment  of  "  Live 
and  let  live.**  In  whicn  case,  we  ask  the  Duke,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  Butchers  7 — Punch. 
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CORRB8PONDGNCE. 


i  OrFicB  OF  THB  Livmo  AOB, 
\      165  Tbbmont  St.,  Bostoh. 

Wk  have  mach  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  to  the  readers  of  the  Living  Age  our 
fidiow-laborer  and  partner,  Edward  Payson,  Esq. 
Mr.  Payson  will  add  much  strength  to  us,  and  take 
away  much  anxiety. 

Since  our  last  number  we  have  purchased  the 
subscription  lists  of  Messrs.  Waite,  Peirce  &  Co., 
and  T.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  shall  supply  the 
eopies  to  subscribers  direcUy  from  this  office.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  country  subscribers  would 
request  the  booksellers  of  whom  they  ordered  the 
work,  to  transfer  their  names  to  this  place.  We 
are  ready  to  make  compensation  to  the  booksellers. 
There  will  be  no  increase  of  expense  of  postage  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  copies  sent  from  this  office 
hare  a  right  to  go  at  newspaper  postage,  when  the 
cover  is  left  off. 

The  accounts  from  Ireland  are  truly  alarming. 
The  refusal  to  labor  when  employment  at  high 
prices  is  provided  for  the  people,  and  the  large  in- 
vestments in  guns  and  pistols,  show  that  the  demor* 
aliaation  of  society  is  very  great.  O^Connell  has 
Idttdled  a  fire  which  he  cannot  extinguish,  and  can 
not  long  smother.  Unhappy  old  man!  He  has 
lived  on  the  hopes  of  his  needy,  suffering  country- 
men, and  may  live  long  enough  to  see  the  despair- 
ing convulsions  of  their  disappointment.  But  after 
all,  there  is  hope  for  Ireland.  The  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  prove  that  the  race  is  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  is  far  superior  to  the  mixed  Spanish 
races  on  this  continent.  Mr.  Jacob  Harvey  pub- 
lished a  statement  lately,  showing  that  the  remit- 
tances to  Ireland,  made  up  of  small  sums  and  sent 
by  poor  people,  exceeded  a  million  of  dollars  last 
year.  How  much  filial  and  brotherly  love  went 
with  these  little  bills  of  exchange  ! 

It  looks  as  if  Poland  were  to  benefit  by  her  com- 
meroial  annexation  to  Russia.  France  will  proba- 
bly consider  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  is  nullified 
by  the  absorption  of  Cracow,  and  may  hereafter 
*'  work  the  rule  the  other  way"  for  the  benefit  <^ 
the  throe  northern  powers.  Poland  may  confidently 
expect  the  sympathy  of  '*  Young  Germany,*'  and 
that  is  a  very  growing  strength.  Italy  may  soon 
treat  with  Austria  on  an  equality,  if  there  be  in 


the  natiott  a  stxength  to  correspond  with  thai  eihib- 
ited  by  the  n^w  pope.  Would  it  be  wrong  lor  a 
protestant  to  wish  that  he  may  live  a  thousand  yeaz«« 
or  at  least  as  long  as  any  pope  shall  be  necessary  T 
The  Life  and  Services  of  Captain  Beaver  will  de- 
light our  readers.  We  should  be  glad  to  give 
them  each  week  the  means  of  knowing  and  loviqg 
one  such  man. 


Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  pubUdied  two 
handsome  volumes  in  their  library  of  American 
Books.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  notices  of  these 
by  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post,  and  add  also  its  notice 
of  a  new  paper,  from  which  we  hope '  much 

Chaucbb  AMD  Spbnsbb. — ^Two  deligbtful  vol- 
umes, just  published  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  axe  be- 
fore us.  The  first  is  entitled  '*  Spenbbb  and  thx 
FAmv  Queen,"  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  A  me- 
moir of  this  great  poet  is  given  by  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
written  in  her  spirited  manner  and  with  all  hertme 
and  discriminating  critical  talent.  This  is  followed 
by  seleotiona  from  the  first  book  of  Spenser*s  ma^ 
mfioent  allegory,  interspersed  with  explanationa  bf 
the  editor  showing  their  connection  with  each  other. 
The  book  is,  in  short,  an  introduction  to  Spenser^ 
a  review  of  his  Fairy  Queen  on  a  large  sorie,  in 
which,  however,  the  poet  is  kept  alwaya  in  sight, 
and  the  critic  never  appoirs  except  when  it  becomes 
neoessaiy.  The  selections,  we  need  not  say,  are 
made  whh  great  judgment. 

The  other  volume,  entitled  "  Selections  feom 
THE  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffry  Chaucer,"  by 
Charles  D.  Deshler,  is  scarcely  less  welcome, 
though  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
author's  style,  will  be  less  generally  read.  Mr. 
Deshler  has  a  genial  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  old  bard,  whose  beauties  he  well  appreciates  and 
skilfully  points  out.  Prefixed  to  the  selections  are 
Tyrwhitt's  observations  upon  the  proper  reading  of 
Chaucer,  without  consulting  which  nobody  should 
venture  upon  the  perusal  of  his  works. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  fact  that  a  new 
weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Literary  World,"  is 
about  to  be  published  in  this  city,  with  Evert  A. 
Duyckinck,  Esq.,  as  editor.  It  will  furnish  a  record 
and  estimate  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  and,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  editor^s  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, we  expect  a  journal  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability. It  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
i  Osgood  &  Co.,  who  are  said  to  have  invested  a 
good  deal  of  capital  in  the  enterprise.  We  are 
greatly  in  need  of  just  such  a  paper  as  the  one 
about  to  be  established. 


The  Living  Age  is  published  every  iS!tiiur(iay,  hy 
Ltttell  &  Payson,  at  No.  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  121  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

GoMPbETB  SETS  to  the  end  of  1846,  making  eleven 
large  volumes,  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  doth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volumes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  12}  cents. 

Agencies. — The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
arrangements  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  must  be  an- 
derstood  that  in  all  cases  poyment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  collection  of  debts. 
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POLK    AND   SANTA    ANNA. 

The  triflini^  iinprassion  that  the  anny  and  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  make 
npoii  Mexico  is  a  cause  of  very  great  surpriBe. 
Tbat  a  nation,  whose  navy  has  competed  with  our 
own,  has  been  able  to  strike  no  blow  by  its  marine 
foice  calculated  to  keep  up  its  own  reputation,  as 
well  as  to  awe  the  Mexicans,  is  Strang.  St.  John 
D'Ulloa  defies  the  Americans,  which  it  may  well  be 
*  emboldened  to  do,  when  the  latter  have  failed  in 
attack  on  Alvarado. 

The  military  tactics  of  the  Americans  have  dis- 
played an  equal  want  of  talent  and  of  purpose.  The 
attack  of  Matamoras,  the  march  on  Monterey,  have 
been  bootless  achievements  and  errands.  A  little 
more  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Ampudia,  would,  it  is 
now  known,  have  compelled  General  Taylor  to  re- 
treat, for  he  was  unprovided  with  ammunition. 
Santa  Anna,  sutioned  at  Potosi,  watches  Monterey 
and  Tampico  at  the  same  time,  determined  to  pre- 
vent General  Taylor  from  marching  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  Hanking  any  hostile  expedition  that 
miffht  be  directed  from  Tampico  towards  the  cap- 
iUl. 

But  the  political  mismanagement  of  the  cabinet 
of  Washington,  in  its  Mexican  war,  is  still  more 
flagrant  than  either  its  naval  inertness  or  its  military 
blunders.  There  is  an  undoubtedly  large  party  in 
Mexico,  inoculated  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
American  republicanism  and  federalism,  which  could 
not  but  regard  Anglo-American  success  with  pleas- 
ure. So  powerful  was  this  party,  that  Mr.  Poinsett, 
when  American  envoy  in  Mexico,  was  completely 
master  of  the  government  through  its  means.  This 
party  still  displays  its  existence,  its  strength.  It 
nas  raised  federal  movements  in  several  of  the 
provinces;  it  commands  a  formidable  portion  of 
the  mob  of  Mexico  itself.  In  every  town  it  had  its 
followers,  its  clubs.  Yet  the  Anglo-Americans 
have  been  able  to  make  no  use  whatever  of  such 
puissant  friends  and  allies,  except  perhaps  in  Cali- 
fornia, concerning  the  conquest  of  which  we  have 
no  details. 

There  never  certainly  took  place  in  any  country 
a  revolution  so  singular  as  that  of  Mexico.  Com- 
plete in  all  that  concerned  the  government,  it  left 
everything  else  untouched.  It  lifVed  off  the  upper 
portion  of  the  edifice,  but  left  evenr  pillar  in  its 
place.  It  merely  got  rid  of  the  old  Spaniards,  who 
were  after  all  but  Uie  functionaries,  and  in  a  degree 
the  commercial  class.  It  left  church,  army,  and  ad- 
ministration, iust  as  numerous,  just  as  absorbent  of 
all  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  Mexican  was  a 
purely  political,  not  a  social  revolution. 

If  the  Anglo-Americans  were  to  strike  boldly  at 
this  old  system,  set  up  their  federalists  in  any  prov- 
ince, decree  the  confiscation  of  church  property, 
they  might  excite  clamorous  opposition  at  first,  but 
they  would  muster  an  equal  quantity  of  Mexican 
friends.  Thev  arm  too  in  that  case  more  as  libera- 
tors than  invaders.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  mas- 
ters oT  Mexico.  The  provincial  militia  would  not 
offer  much  opposition.  It  is  in  fact  federalist.  All 
General  Taylor  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  beat 
the  regular  military,  which  would  not  be  difficult. 
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And,  if  he  paid  his  way,  and  kept  his  troops  from 
plunder,  20,000  of  them  would  suffice  to  destroy  the 
Mexican  army,  without  provoking  the  hostility  of 
the  Mexican  population. 

Instead  of  this  bold  and  decisive  policy.  President 
Polk  has  neglected  the  federalists,  thereby  disffostp 
ing  them  and  throwinff  them,  as  is  evident  at  Mexi- 
co, into  the  ranks  of  American  enemies ;  and  he  has 
pinned  his  fiith  and  hones  upon  the  party,  the  in- 
terests of  which  are  really  most  irreconcileabie  with 
Anglo-American  predominance,  viz. :  the  army  and 
its  chief.  The  polksy  of  the  Washington  cabinet  is 
centred  in  an  understanding  with  Santa  Anna  and 
in  obtaining  peace  at  his  hands.  Whilst  that  wih^ 
chief  is  playm^  his  own  gains,  keepmg  the  Amen- 
cans  at  bay  without  attacking  or  provoking  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  cr;ushing  the  federalist  party 
in  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

Army  and  church  have  hitherto  been  the  ruling 
twins  in  this  empire.  Before  and  since  the  revolu- 
tion, they  have  been  doeely  linked  and  true  to  each 
other.  And  Santa  Anna  adheres  to  the  tradition. 
The  priests  uphold  him,  and  he  the  priests,  whilst 
they  denounce  and  he  crushes  the  federalists.  The 
true  support  of  the  federalists  is  in  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  present  the  American  statesmen  seem 
disinclined  to  ^  any  deeper,  or  to  launch  further 
into  a  war,  which  must  have  for  one  of  its  incidents^ 
the  social  regeneration  of  Mexico. 

It  may  so  happen,  however,  that  the  united  efforts- 
of  Mr.  rolk  and  Santa  Anna  may  not  be  able  to* 
patch  up  the  quarrel.  A  few  months  back,  th» 
Anglo-Americans  were  all  arrogance,  the  Mexicans^ 
all  submission.  Now  they  seem  to  have  changed 
characters.  The  Anglo-Americans  are  pacific  and 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  whilst  the  Mexi- 
cans, like  true  Spaniards,  have  been  drubbed  into- 
liking  it.  And  war  is  the  general  ci^from  Matan- 
zas  to  Tampico.  Whatever  be  the  struggles  of 
party  in  Mexico  itself,  it  seems  imposed  upon  which- 
ever party  triumphs,  that  it  shall  he  loud  and  9Eeak>as 
for  war.  Whilst  throughout  the  United  States,  on 
the  contrary,  the  feeling  more  and  more  prevalent  is 
aeainst  the  war.  Mr.  Webster  denounces  the  pres- 
ident for  having  made  this  war  himself,  and  for- 
spending sixty  millions  of  dollars  m  a  year's  prose- 
cution of  it.  The  state  elections  produce  govemon 
and  senators  hostile  to  Polk.  And  if  the  last  sen- 
ate, which  sanctioned  the  war,  ended  its  labors  by 
refusing  two  millions  of  dollars  to  prosecute  it,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  future  senate  will  vote 
the  much  greater  quantity  of  millions  requisite  to 
carry  it  on.  If  some  striking  feat  of  arms,  either  in 
the  way  of  victory  or  of  reverse,  does  not  arouse 
the  American  people,  the  war  in  Mexico  must  per- 
ish of  inanition,  and  die  out  from  want  of  fuel  to 
feed  or  of  breath  to  blow  it. — Examifter,  13  Dec. 


REPORTED  ARMING  OP  THE  IRISH  PEASANTRY. 

A  NEGRO  beggar,  well  known  about  town  some 
years  ago,  was  represented  in  the  piece  called  Tom 
and  Jerry,  at  the  Adelphi,  drinking  champagne  ont 
of  the  charities  of  the  gulled  public.  The  scene 
ruined  tlie  beggar.    No  one  afterwards  would  give 
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him  a  stiyer.  The  answer  to  his  supplication  was, 
"  Oh,  you  sup  on  spring  chickens  and  champagne, 
and  can  a^nl  to  give  charity  much  better  than  I 
can  to  bestow  it."  The  sequel  was  tragical,  for 
poor  blacky  was  literally  starved  to  death. 

Ireland  is  in  the  same  sort  of  danger.  Certain 
newspapers  have  been  teeming  with  statements  that 
the  pe^BBtry  are  buying  arms,  and  the  British  pub- 
lie  distinguishing  as  little  between  the  Irish  peasr 
antry  of  newspaper  report,  and  the  Irish  peasantry 
of  sad  reality,  as  the  folks  in  London  did  between 
the  black  beggar  of  the  Adelphi  stage,  and  the 
blade  beggar  of  the  streets,  forthwith  exclaim 
against  the  rascality  of  craving  alma  to  buy  aims, 
of  oottrse  to  be  turned  against  the  benefactors. 

'*  What  is  there  that  the  Irish  will  not  say?"  is 
often  exclaimed;  bnt  on  the  other  hand  what  is 
there  that  the  English  will  not  believe  of  them,  pro- 
vided only  it  be  bad.  People  in  this  country  wonld 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  on  their  guard  affainst 
reports  in  the  Irish  journals ;  ihej  profess  to  Know 
how  much  exaggeration  is  the  genius  of  the  people, 
and  that  their  representations  are  to  be  talken  with 
great  allowances  in  all  cases ;  bnt  in  those  having 
any  party  object  with  especial  distruat.  Neverthe* 
leas,  all  this  caution  vanishes  when  statements  such 
as  that  of  the  arming  of  the  peasantry  appear,  and 
it  is  received  and  beSeved  imj^icitly,  and  serves  for 
pointing  a  severe  moral  against  ingratitude—^'  And 
so  this  is  the  upshot  of  ehariw !  All  the  money  is 
gone  for  guns,  and  whenever  Lreland  pays  her  shot, 
it  will  come  back  to  oar  bosoms  hi  bullets." 

We  have  looked  at  these  reports  of  arming  with 
the  suspicion  with  which  we  look  at  all  aooonnts 
from  Ireland,  whether  good  or  bad,  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  exceed  the  truth.  We  have  further 
inquired  of  many  persons  having  the  best  private 
information,  as  to  the  state  of  the  most  turbulent 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  they  assure  us  that  they  hear 
nothing  of  the  purchase  of  arms,  and  that  such  a 
circumstance  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of  their 
correspondents.  Moreover,  some  oT  the  Irish  prints 
of  the  greatest  respectability  contradict  the  story ; 
the  Waierford  Freeman,  for  instance,  states  that  it 
is  not  the  peasantry  but  the  farmers  who  are  buying 
arms;  and  another  paper  of  character  lately  ex- 
plained that  the  class  purchasing  arms  were  the 
class  who  would  naturally  possess  them,  for  the 
purposes  of  protection  or  of  sporting,  but  who  had 
been  deprived  of  them  by  the  late  law. 

The  readiness  of  another  part  of  the  Irish  press  to 
make  the  alarming  statements  as  to  the  arming  of 
the  people  is  uitelligible  enough.  The  advocates  of 
coercion  acts  are  eager  to  make  out  the  necessity  for 
such  measures,  and  would  fain  persuade  Uie  Brit- 
ish public  that  the  abandonment  of  them  has  had 
the  evil  results  predicted.  They  trump  up  a  tale 
to  bear  out  their  oppressive  doctrines  of  gov^n- 
ment. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be 
some  foundation  of  truth  mr  the  representations  hi 
question.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  legal  obstacles  to  the  possession  of 
arms,  the  demand  and  sales  were  not  for  a  time 
very  considerably  increased,  but  the  accounts  from 
quarters  on  which  we  can  best  depend,  assure  us 
that  the  purchasers  are  not  generally  of  the  peasant 
class,  nor  the  sort  of  neople  likely  to  make  a  bad 
use  of  arms,  except  perhaps  in  an  occasional  ofienoe 
against  a  hare  or  a  partridge. 

As  yet  certainly  no  case  is  made  out  forfeiting 
Ireland's  claim  to  Kngland*s  help  in  the  present  ex- 
treme and  terrible  necessity,  and  we  have  to  remem- 


ber that  charity  means  more  than  the  gift  of  money, 
and  that  its  hij^her  essence  is  indulgent  suppofdtions 
— ^the  indisposition  to  think  ill — a  belief  in  good  till 
evil  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons,  indeed,  of  various  kinds  for  distrusting  the 
rumors  adverted  to ;  and  though,  as  Junius  says,  a 
satire  on  beggary  is  a  thing  the  world  has  never  ^et 
produced,  yet  a  libel  on  the  miserable,  prejudicing 
the  understanding  and  hardening  the  heart  against 
them,  is  the  commonest  and  moat  cruel  of  aU  nwMj 
verongs. — Eatammer,  19  Dtc, 


METTERNICH  AND  HIS   ORGAN. 

In  the  lively  quanel  that  is  going  on  between 
the  east  and  west  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of 
Polish  independence,  one  is  very  much  startled  and 
amused  to  find  old  Austria  come  forward  and^con^ 
tribute  to  the  polemics  of  the  press.  We  loiew, 
indeed,  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  a  journal, 
which  chronicled  its  ceremonies  and  its  state  facts. 
But  that  this  journal  should  burst  forth  all  at  once 
as  a  great ''  organ"  of  opinion,  a  great  medium  of 
argument,  condescending  to  reason,  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  public,  and  to  address  it — this  is  a  new 
and  a  proidi^ous  "  fact."  Had  we  seen  Prince 
Mettemich  himself,  in  nightgovm  and  slippers,  so 
far  forget  his  comfort  and  dignity,  as  to  descend, 
this  raw  weather,  into  St.  Stephen's  Plata,  uid 
begin  fencing  with  his  rapier  at  some  diplomatic  ad- 
versary, we  oould  not  be  more  astonished. 

One  at  least  of  the  great  ideas  And  free  habits  of 
the  west  has  surmounted  the  |[lacis  and  scaled  the 
high  walls  of  Vienna.  Its  prime  minister  has  got 
an  "  organ,"  like  M.  Guizot  or  Lord  Palmerston, 
or  any  great  constitutional  statesman.  A  newspa- 
per organ  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  grind,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  required  to  play  quite  a  new 
tune,  not  set  down  in  its  stops.  And  the  organ  of 
Prince  Mettemich  has  certainly  set  up  an  air  of 
such  strange  discord,  such  woeftd  wildness,  that  we 
should  say  the  instrument  was  cracked  as  well  as 
its  owner. 

Having  failed  in  creating  a  native  Austrian  polit- 
ical tune,  the  Austrian  Observer  has  struck  into  a 
French  one.  It  raves  like  the  Presse,js\aies  like 
the  DibatSf  and  borrows  wholesale  a  Jnrench  edi- 
tor's stock  in  trade.  The  Austrian  court  scribe 
scolds  England  and  France  as  lustily  as  any  juve- 
nile of  **  xoung  France"  might  scold  the  eastern 
powers.  Not  content  with  tlus,  it  demolishes 
treaties,  declares  international  law  at  an  end,  kicks 
out  of  doors  the  beggarly  elements  of  morality,  un- 
less of  that  transcendental  kind  which  despots  and 
democrats  alone  admire  and  understand,  and  de- 
clares the  return  of  the  age  of  iron  and  of  physical 
force. 

Li  order  to  render  credible  what  we  assert,  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  Austrian  (M>server  : 

"  We  will  observe  with  Bulau,  that  the  rights  of 
nations  are  not  founded  on  treaties,  but  on  a  supe- 
rior force,  which  is  that  of  morality ;  and  that  these 
rights  are  not  positive,  but  practical." 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  independence  of 
Cracow,  being  sanctioned  only  by  treaties,  must 
give  way  to  Austrian  despotism,  which  is  founded 
on  the  superior  force  of  bayonets  and  morality, 
rights  being  worth  nothing  that  are  not  practical. 
We  never  heard  before  ofHerr  Bulau,  but  we»can 
easily  conceive  that  At5  **  rights  of  nations"  has  su- 
perseded those  of  Puffendorf  and  Vattel  in  the 
library  of  the  Austrian  chanceUor. 

There  is  another  passage  of  the  manifesto  of 
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Prinee  Metternich^B  xnrgui,  which  is  eertainly  very 
"  practical,"  and  we  may  add,  very  ominious,  coa- 
sidcring  the  quarter  it  comes  from.  It  argues,  that 
England  and  France  have  no  right  to  interfere  for 
Craoow,  and  it  illustrates  its  principle  of  non-inter- 
ference as  follows : 

''What  would  France  say,  if,  while  she  was 
coming  to  an  understanding  with  Germany  ahout 
their  common  frontier,  Russia  or  England  should 
step  forward  to  interfere  or  oppose,  on  the  ground 
that  changes  would  violate  the  treaties  which  set- 
tled the  frontiers  of  Europe  T* 

Thus,  according  to  the  organ  of  Prince  Metter- 
nicb,  France  ma]r  make  any  arrangement  with 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  by  which  she  may  resume  the 
Palatinmte  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  neither 
Rnssim  nor  England  have  a  tight  to  interfere.  If 
such  is  the  way  in  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
and  all  treaties  are  construed  in  Vienna  itself,  in 
the  cabinet  and  by  the  scribes  of  Prince  Mettemich, 
the  sooner  the  prince  and  his  scribes  are  sent  to 
Bedlam  the  better.  For  never  did  Robespierre  or 
the  Jacobins  and  the  convention  give  utterance  to 
doctrines  more  necessarily  subversive  of  all  peace 
and  security,  than  the  maniacs  who  have  got  poe- 
flcssion  of  the  ministerial  halls  of  Vienna. 

Well  may  the  IHbals  exclaim,  well  may  the 
Thnesf  Have  the  Communists,  said  to  have  got 
possession  of  Cracow,  and  to  have  menaced  GalU- 
cnsr— have  they  stokm  into  Prince  Mettemich's 
private  cabinet,  and  into  the  editorial  office  adjoin- 
ing! Or  is  it  some  French  seeretsry  that  the 
Autic  ohailcollor  has  laid  hold  on  ?  and  who  is  in- 
discreetly sprinkling  some  of  his  country's  vivacity 
into  that  inkhom  of  Austrian  dulness,  nrom  which 
alone  his  pen  was  enjoined  to  imbibe  ite  nourish- 
ment. 

It  is  very  straitge !  But  Lord  Brougham  has  be- 
come a  tory,  and  why  not  Prince  Mettemich  a  rad- 
ical revolotionistV— l2Mmtn^,  96  Dec, 


Mary  the  immaculate  Virgin,  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  to  whom  Jesus  confided  the  keys  of  Hea- 
ven,'of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  Saints," 
and  with  the  Apostolic  benediction. 

General  Jubilee. — A  letter  from  Rome,  in  the 
"Augsburg  Gazette,"  says: — "The  Pope  has 
decreed  a  general  iubilee  of  three  weeks,  viz.  from 
the  6th  to  the  27tn  of  December.  The  decree  is 
dated  November  20,  and  is  countersigned  by  Cardi- 
nal Lambruschini.  On  this  occasion  remission  of 
of  all  sins  {plenissima  omnium  peccatorum  indulgen-' 
lia)  may  be  obtained  on  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions." 


Italy. — The  Pope's  Encyclical  Letter. — ^The 
encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Plus  DC.  to  the  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  of  which  10,500 
copies  have  been  printed  for  circulation,  was  pub- 
Ushed  at  Rome  on  the  23Td  ult.  This  document, 
which  fOls  no  less  than  fifteen  pages  in  folio,  com- 
mences with  an  eulogium  on  the  late  pope,  and  then 
speaks  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  Cathohc  church 
by  the  enemies  of  religion,  who  are  divided  by  the 
writer  into  different  classes,  amongst  whom  he  des- 
ignates those  who  deny  revelation;  blasphemers, 
those  who  make  subordinate  to  reason  the  authority 
of  the  church  and  the  word  of  Grod,  sectarians,  per- 
sons indifierent  to  reKsion,  those  who  attack  the  cel- 
ibacy of  the  priesthood  communists,  false  devotees, 
&c.  The  rexmunder  of  the  letter  consiste  of  exhor- 
tations to  the  clergy.  Their  duties  are  pointed  out 
in  the  triple  relation  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  pri- 
vate life.  The  bishops  are  invited,  before  they  con- 
fer holy  orders,  to  examine  the  candidates  closely, 
and  convince  themselves  that  they  are  worthy  of 
receiving  them ;  they  are  in  this  examination  to  be 
veiy  particular  as  to  the  education  and  morals  of 
the  candidate.  The  education  of  young  ecclesias- 
tics, says  the  pope,  should  commence  with  infancy. 
Th^  best  means  of  edifying  the  faithful  and  prevent- 
ing defection  is,  adds  his  holiness,  the  simple  preach- 
ing of  the  word  of  God,  without  the  &lae  pomp  of 
eloqaenoe.  The  letter  concludes  with  a  prayer, 
addressed  **  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  under  the  in- 
vocation and  interoession  of  the  Mother  of  Grod,  of 
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Japan.— The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  Paris 
papers  is  a  statement  in  the  Presse.  About  the 
year  1843,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  wrote  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  to  induce 
him  to  depart  from  the  exclusive  system  pursued 
for  the  last  three  centuries,  by  extending  to  aQ 
foreign  nations  the  privilege  of  tradinff  to  Nangas- 
aki  and  the  islands  of  Niphon  and  l^sso.  With 
immense  difficulty  the  letter  was  conveyed  to  the 
emperor's  own  hands ;  and  then  two  whole  years 
passed  without  any  reply.  At  length,  however, 
the  emperor  has  vouchsafed  an  answer  to  the  King 
of  Holland.  He  says  that  he  has  watehed  evente 
in  China,  and  noticed  the  gradual  breaking  through 
of  ancient  institutions  in  that  country,  which  he  re- 
gards as  a  consequence  of  letting  the  Ekiglish  form 
establishmente  on  a  large  scale  at  Canton.  He  is 
willing  to  leave  the  Duteh  their  present  privileges ; 
but  he  will  resist  to  the  utmost  evezr  extension  of 
foreign  intercourse.  He  winds  up  by  sa3nng — "  I 
have  given  orders  to  my  ofiieers  in  consequence, 
and  the  future  will  prove  to  you  that  our  policy  is 
wiser  than  that  of  the  Chinese  empire." — Spec, 

At  the  Liverpool  assizes,  on  Friday  week,  a  cu- 
rious case  of  bigamy  was  tried,  involving  the  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  The  accused  was  James  Chadwick,  a  sawyer, 
of  Manchester.  Manv  years  ago  he  married  Hannali 
Fisher ;  who  died ;  he  next,  in  September,  1845, 
married  Ler  sister  Anne,  who  still  lives ;  and  in 

March  last  he  married  Bostock.     Bostock's 

friends  charged  him  at  Manchester  police-office 
with  bigamy ;  but  the  magistrate,  holding  the  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Fisher  null,  dismissed  the  case. 
At  the  Liverpool  assizes,  however,  the  man  ap- 
peared voluntarily  to  take  his  trial.  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  prosecution  was  instituted  by  desire 
of  several  gentlemen,  who,  having  married  the  sis- 
ters of  their  deceased  wives,  made  this  an  occasion 
for  trying  before  the  judges  the  legality  of  such 
marriages.  Mr.  Justice  Wightman  was  on  the 
bench.  The  facte  were  .unduputed.  Mr.  Monk 
contended  that  the  second  marriage  was  invalid ; 
the  Marriage  Act,  5th  and  6th  William  IV.,  c. 
54,  enacted  thai  all  mairia^  thereafrer  to  be  cele- 
brated between  persons  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  consanguinity  and  afilnity  should  be  abso> 
futely  void  ;  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  one  within  the  prohibited  degrees ;  this  was  a 
canon  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Mr.  Foster, 
largely  quoting  cases  and  statutes,  denied  that  this 
was  bmding  on  the  laity ;  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
could  not  restrain  the  common  law  as  recognized  in 
the  temporal  conrto.  In  the  midst  of  his  remarks, 
the  judge  intimated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
hear  all  die  arguments  in  such  a  case  at  assize.  A 
special  verdict  therefore  was  taken  by  consent,  nc- 
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Smtting  the  prifloner,  but  setting  forth  the  facts,  so 
iiat  the  case  might  be  reargued  on  a  writ  of  error. 
-^Spectator. 

Canada. — ^The  opinion  of  all  parties  in  the  col- 
ony seemed  made  up  against  the  continuance  of  the 
35.  import-duty  on  wheat ;  and  it  is  believed  that  on 
the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  the  whole 
system  of  movincial  taxation  will  be  modified .  The 
Boards  of  Trade  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  taking 
the  lead  in  the  question  ;  and  although  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  two  bodies  in  some  of 
the  details,  the  recognized  basis  is  duties  for  rerenue 
only,  with  the  exception  of  timber,  which  the  Que- 
bec committee  considers  to  require  some  protection 
against  the  trade  from  the  Baltic. 

The  French  government  have  come  to  an  impor- 
tant resolution  with  respect  to  Algiers.  The  prin- 
cipal military  establishments  of  the  colony  are  to  be 
removed  to  the  interior.  The  governor  and  his 
staffs  and  the  whole  of  the  military  administration, 
wiH  henceforth  be  stationed  at  Medeah :  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Qren  at  Mascarah,  and  the  Governor  of 
Constantino  in  a  town  in  the  interior  not  yet  fixed. 
The  new  arran^ment,  it  is  supposed,  will  have  a 
powerful  effect  m  enabling  the  French  to  settle  the 
country. 

Thb  papers  record  the  death  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able Thomas  Grenville,  once  an  eminent  statesman. 
He  was  bom  in  December  1755 ;  and  in  1783,  when 
only  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  French  court.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
1790 ;  and  in  1794  went  to  Vienna  as  minister  extrar 
ordinary.  In  1799  he  went  to  Prussia  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  was  created  chief  justice  in  Eyre  in 
1800 ;  and  from  that  year  to  1807  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty.  Mr.  Grenville  was  created  a 
privy  councillor  in  1798.    He  never  was  married. 

The  German  papers  record  the  death  of  Dr.  list, 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  **  National  System  of 
Political  Economy,''  and  the  reputed  parent  of  the 
ZoUverein.  It  is  hinted  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand. 

The  suppositions  relative  to  the  tragic  end  of 
Dr.  List  are  but  too  well  founded.  On  Thursday 
last  his  body  was  found  near  Kufiitein.  A  pistol- 
shot  had  terminated  his  existence.  The  coroner's 
inquest,  as  well  as  letters  found  upon  his  person, 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  rash  act  he  had  committed. 
The  letters  proved  that  he  had  long  nourished  the 
idea  of  suicide ;  and  a  violent  flowing  of  blood  to 
the  head  irresistibly  drew  him  on  to  the  desperate 
resolution.  He  recommends  his  famDy  to  the  care 
of  his  friends.  His  afl!airs,  however,  are  in  excel- 
lent order.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age. — Nur 
rmberg  Correspondent. 

A  RIVAL  to  PtmcA  has  been  set  up  in  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  Yankee  Doodle,  The  artists  are 
prinoipaHy,  Mr.  Martin,  son  of  Mr.  John  Martin, 
and  Mr.  Clarke,  a  nephew  of  Lady  Morgan — ^both 
English!  One  main  object  of  its  satire  is  **the 
sovereign  people." — Spea, 

A  TREASURY  warTant  has  appeared  for  regulat- 
ing the  postage  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 
Letters  to  all  parts  of  Prussia,  if  sent  via  Hamburg, 
Holland,  or  Belgium,  and  not  over  half  an  ounce  m 
weight,  are  to  be  charged  6d. ;  newspapers,  Id. 
each ;  prices-currents,  &c.,  Id.  If  sent  via  Franoe, 
the  old  rates  are  to  be  chargeable.  The  new  arrange- 
ment b  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January  next. 


Occurrences  here  and  there  m  our  wide  colonial 
empire  remind  the  politician  of  the  extensive  inter- 
ests at  stake. 

An  outbreak  at  Norfolk  Island  confirms  the  views 
which  have  induced  Lord  Grey  to  break  up  that 
establishment  of  concentrated  but  uncrushed  vice, 
and  keeps  in  sight  the  shocking  results  of  our  pres- 
ent penal  system. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Kafire,  one  of 
the  rudest  and  poorest  races  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  hold  the  forces  d*  imperial  Britain  at  bay, 
standing  to  shillyshally  between  yielding  and  defy- 
ing.    Sir  Henry  Pottinger  is  on  his  way  thither. 

The  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  has  fonnally 
enunciated  the  agitating  doctrines  recently  promul- 
gated at  a  *^  parish"  or  county  meeting  in  the 
island.  Our  sympathy  with  the  colonists  has  al- 
ready been  expressed  ;  but  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
repeat  our  exhortation,  that  in  the  efibrt  to  procure 
their  rights  they  should  be  guided  by  judgment, 
and  should  take  care  to  secure  on  their  side  the 
concurrence  of  public  opinion  in  England.  It 
would  be  as  easy  to  do  so  as  not,  and  it  would  make 
all  the  difference  between  success  and  fiiilure. — 
Sped.,  26  Dec. 

By  a  warrant  of  the  3Ist  October,  a  pension  of  5<V. 
a  year  has  been  granted  to  Margaret  xurnbull,  wid- 
ow of  the  late  James  Tumbnll,  for  the  literary  merits 
of  her  brother,  the  late  Dr.  Leyden ;  and  by  another 
warrant  of  a  like  date,  a  pension  of  50f.  a  year  to 
Mrs.  Fanny  Garwood,  for  the  literary  merits  of  her 
husband,  the  latf  Colonel  Garwood. 

Railwavb  m  India. — ^The  Times  puts  forth  the  fol- 
lowing statement  as  being  understood  to  embody  the 
conditions  upon  which  tm  Board  of  Control  and  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  have  at  length 
decided  on  sanctioning  the  introduction  of  railway 
oommnnicatioD  into  British  India — 

<<1.  The  Direct  Trunk,  or  East  India  hoe,  is 
adopted.  2.  This  line  (which  connects  Calcntta  with 
the  North-west  Provinces)  is  to  be  constructed  in 
sections.  3.  The  government  guarantee  4  per  cenU 
to  the  shareholders.  4.  The  amount  guaranteed  is 
fixed  at  3,000,000/.  to  commence  with.  5.  The  sec- 
tion out  of  Calcutta  to  be  first  executed.  6.  The 
guarantee  to  extend  over  fiAeen  years.  7.  The  rales 
of  payment  to  be  made  by  the  government  for  trans- 
port of  mails,  troops,  stores,  &c.,  to  be  agreed  upon 
hereafter.  8.  The  imerest  to  be  receiv^  either  in 
India- or  in  London,  at  the  option  of  the  shareholders, 
as  soon  as  500,0001.  is  paid  into  the  India  House. 
9.  The  land  to  be  obtained  by  the  government  for 
tbe  railway  company.  10.  Government  to  have  the 
privilege  ^  pnrebasmg  the  railway  after  thirty  years 
from  the  date  of  its  completion,  at  the  then  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  property.  11.  No  limitation  is  to  be 
fixed  to  the  profits  of  the  company,  but  the  rates  of 
charges  are  to  be  reduced  wnen  the  returns  admit 
of  it.  12.  It  is  also  understood  that  no  rates  of  tolls 
win  be  assessed  upon  the  railway  company,  and  that 
the  import-duties  on  the  stock  and  materials  for  the 
railway  will  be  remitted.  13.  The  company  to  be 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislative  Council,  as 
well  as  by  charter. 

The  Northern  Whig  illustrates  the  effect  of  free 
trade  on  Belfast — 

<*  In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  sailing  of 
the  Glenmore,  the  first  of  a  regular  line  of  packets 
between  Belfast  and  New  York.  This  vessel  attracted 
much  notice  during  her  stay  here,  partly  because  of 
her  beaatiful  anpeannce,  and  as  a  welcome  stran- 
ger, but  particmariy  because  she  was  regarded  as  a 
result  of  the  free-trade  measures,  and  as  a  harbinger 
of  our  increasing  intercourse  with  the  American 
States.    She  carries  out  with  her  a  foil  cargo,  be* 
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Sides  lier  comptement  of  passengers,  amoanting  to 
185.  She  has  about  800  boxes  and  bales  of  linens, 
mosUns,  and  cottons,  value  upwards  of  fortj  thou- 
sand pounds,  together  with  200  tons  of  pi^-iron,  for- 
ty-three puncheons  of  whiskey,  and  ranous  other 
articles.  The  direct  export  of  our  linens  cannot  but 
be  a  matter  of  public  satisfaction ;  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  great  incre^  in  our  direct 
foreign  trade,  under  the  fostering  influence  of  free 
commerce. 

"  Free  trade  has  also  given  a  great  impulse  to  the 
direct  intercourse  between  Belfast  and  the  continent 
of  Europe;  and  we  confidently  expect  a  vasdy 
increased  general  foreign  trade." 

Tbb  Times  ifiakes  an  important  announcement  of 
the  complete  success  of  a  plan  for  preventing  incrus- 
tations on  the  boilers  of  steam-engines — 

The  water  employed  to  be  converted  into  steam, 
as  is  fiioiiliarly  known  to  every  one  who  uses  a  tea- 
kettle, leaves  an  incrustation  on  the  vessel— carbon- 
ate of  lime.  This  is  a  source  of  great  danger  with 
boilers ;  causing  explosions,  «  by  forming  a  layer  of 
non-conducting  matter  between  the  metal  and  the 
fluid  to  be  heated,  and  thus  allowing  the  temperature 
of  the  former  to  rise  to  a  high  point,  even  to  redness. 
The  metal  oxidizes  rapidly  at  this  temperature ;  and 
the  boiler  is  thereby  weakened  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining  the  necessary  pressure.  But  a 
morp  fruitful  cause  of  accidents  is  the  sudden  removal 
of  portions  of  incrustation,  when  the  metal  expands 
on  the  attainment  of  the  high  temperature:  the 
water  is  thereby  brought  in  contact  with  the  heated 
metal,  and  evaporation  takes  pUce  so  suddenly  as  to 
resemble  the  evolution  of  gases  from  the  firing  of 
gunpowder.  Indeed,  the  results  in  both  cases  are 
identical."  To  avoid  this  peril,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  water,  when  it  becomes  dense,  is  frequently 
"  blown  off,*'  or  driven  out  of  the  boiler.  But  this  is 
only  a  partial  remedy;  and  the  crust  has  to  be 
removed  by  means  of  the  hammer  and  chisel,  to  the 
injury  of  the  vessel.  About  two  years  ago,  Dr.  Rit- 
terbandt  discovered  a  cure  for  this.  He  found  that, 
"by  introducing  muriate  of  ammonia  into  a  boiler 
containing  water  holding  lime  in  solution,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  instead  of  depositing  when  the  car- 
bonate acid  by  which  it  was  held  in  solution  was 
expelled  at  a  high  temperature,  became  converted 
into  muriate  of  lime,  a  substance  eminently  soluble ; 
while  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  likewise  formed  by 
the  double  decomposition,  passed  off  with  the  steam, 
so  that  the  boiler  could  not  foul.  The  process  is 
equally  applicable  to  fresh  and  salt  water."  It  has 
also  resulted  in  dissolving  the  crust  formed  before  its 
application.  It  is  still  necessary  to  blow  off*  the 
water  occasionally,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  one 
fourth  of  what  is  requisite  without  Dr.  Ritterbandt's 
mvention.  The  Times  has  tried  the  plan  on  its  own 
boilers,  and  a  twelvemonth  has  fully  proved  its  effi- 
cacy. 

Thc  Ottoman  government  has  had  several  kinds 
of  cotton-seeds,  and  men  specially  charged  to  super- 
intend their  culture,  recently  brought  from  America. 
Mr.  Davids,  who  is  at  the  head  of  these  persons,  has 
sent  a  report  to  the  sultan,  declaring  what  works  it 
will  be  necessary  to  execute  for  the  intended  experi- 
ments. The  report  has  been  approved  of,  and  the 
necessary  works  ordered. — GaiignanVs  Messenger, 

Ths  French  papers  mention  the  death  of  Count 
Federigo  Gonfalonieri,  the  eminent  Italian  Liberal, 
at  Hospenthal,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  10th  instant. 
He  was  chief  of  the  Milanese  conspiracy  against 
Austria  in  1821,  and  was  subsequently  confined  dur- 
ing seventeen  years  m  earcere  duro,  within  the  for- 
tress of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia. 
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Pius  the  Ninth  has  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Rome 
certain  civil  privileges  from  which  they  were  exclu- 
ded :  and  has  ordered  that  in  relief  granted  to  the 
needy,  Jews  shall  share  equally  with  Christians. 

Italt. — The  Titnes  of  26  Dec.  has  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  bearing  of  railways  in  respect  to  the 
political  relations  of  Austria  and  Italy.  A  railroad 
18  in  progress,  which,  starting  from  Ostend,  is  to  pass 
into  Italy  by  means  of  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps. 
At  Lugano  it  will  join  the  Piedmontese  lines,  and  so 
communicate  with  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Of  this  railway  Austria  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
jealous,  both  as  a  commercial  competitor  with  her 
own  peculiar  line  from  Hamburg  to  Trieste,  and  as 
tending  to  give  political  strength  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinui;  and  accordingly,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  resolved  that,  if  it  can  be  prevented. 
Northern  Italy  shall  not  be  opened  by  a  line  of  trafiic 
passing  on  the  western  side  of  Lago  Maggiore  and 
through  the  cantons  of  Tessin  and  the  Orisons.  An 
efibrt  is  to  be  made  to  break  the  chain  at  the  weak- 
est link — ^the  Canton  of  Orisons  in  Switzerland — by 
means  of  a  special  mission.  Meanwhile,  the  open 
hostility  of  Austria  to  the  scheme,  and  the  various 
intrigues  she  has  resorted  to  in  order  to  defeat  it, 
have  irritated  the  Court  of  Turin,  and  roused  the 
indignation  of  that  portion  of  the  Italian  people  who 
are  not  Austrian  subjects.  King  Charles  Albert  has 
already  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Austrian  government,  tbAt  he  would  expel  from 
Turin  two  literary  Italian  liberals ;  and  has  also 
given  other  evidences  of  a  determination  to  persevere 
in  a  vigorous  and  independent  line  of  policy :  Uhs 
railway  contest  will  probably  provoke  him  to  further 
resistance.  "Vogue  la  gaWre!"  "Every  little 
helps"  towards  the  emancipation  of  Italy. 

Wg  have  been  informed  that  two  operations  were 

eirformed  by  Mr.  Liston,  at  the  University  College 
ospital,  on  Saturday  last,  while  the  patients  were 
under  the  stupefying  influence  of  vapor  of  ether. 
The  one  was  amputation  of  the  leg,  the  other,  evul- 
sion of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  The  vapor  of  ether 
Was  inhaled  by  mean's  of  a  proper  apparatus,  and 
when  it  had  pitxiuced  its  full  eficct  the  operation  was 
speedilv  performed.  Neither  of  the  patients  knew, 
when  tnev  recovered  from  their  stupor,  that  the  opera- 
lion  had  been  performed.  Mr.  Liston  observed,  that 
the  vapor  of  ether  had  been  used  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose in  America,  but  only  in  minor  operations,  such 
as  the  removal  of  tumors,  Ace.  We  hope  to  have 
further  particulars  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 
^Medical  Tiaus. 


The  Duration  of  Married  Life. — ^The  tables  of  y 
the  mean  joint  lifetime  of  men  and  women  show  that 
in  this  country  husbands  and  wives  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  live,  on  an  average,  twenty-seven 
years  together,  the  widows  living  rather  more  than 
ten  years  (10-4)  afler  their  husbands'  deaths,  and  the 
widowers  nearly  nine  years  (9-3)  after  their  wives' 
deaths.  Where  the  husband  is  forty  and  the  wife 
thirty,  the  mean  term  of  married  life  is  twenty-one 
years,  the  widows  living  thirteen  years  aiUr  their 
husbands,  and  the  widowers  five  years  after  the  deaths 
of  their  wives.  The  tables  furnish  ready  answers  to 
a  great  number  of  questions  of  this  kind,  and  others 
in  which  two  lives  are  concerned. — "  Registrar  Gen- 
eraVs  Beport." 

PEzriiY  Labels  foe  Parcels. — ^A  parcels  post  is 
about  to  be  established  in  the  metropolis,  on  Mr.  Hill's 
plan.  Iiabels  are  to  be  issued  at  a  penny  each,  to 
prepay  parcels  weighing  eighteen  ounces.  Three 
deliveries  per  day  are  promised. 
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THE  TWO  BANKS. 


Wbatkter  may  haTc  been  the  fate  of  the  entente 
cordiale  in  the  politicaJ  relations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  continued  existence 
in  their  respective  money-markets.  Ever  since  1839, 
it  has  been  a  popular  impression  that  at  that  date  the 
Bank  of  England  received  a  direct  loan  of  bullion 
from  her  sister  institution  ;  and  a  statement  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  having  been  given,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Times  city  article  about  ten  days  affo, 
coupled  with  an  opinion  that  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  having  oonstituted  **  a  loan,"  an  outcry  has  been 
raised  in  the  other  journals,  from  the  Morning 
Otrankie  downwards,  as  if  it  were  a  deadly  sin 
to  question  that  the  Bank  of  France  had  saved  us 
from  a  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Whether 
these  paragraphs  are  the  ofispring  of  pique  at  the 
clear  and  apparently  authorized  detail  of  the  Thnes, 
or  of  sheer  wrongheadedness,  we  cannot  venture  to 
pronounce  ;  but,  despite  their  warmth  of  expression, 
they  do  not  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  really 
owe  the  maiatenanoe  of  our  credit  to  the  generosity 
of  our  neighbors,  or  that  it  is  ungracious  and  unjust 
to  express  a  doubt  of  it. 

The  facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be,  that  the  Bank 
of  England,  wishing  to  supply  the  London  maricet 
with  bills  on  France  in  oraer  to  stop  the  export  of 
gold  to  that  country,  induced  Messrs  Baring,  by 
the  deposit  of  ample  security,  to  draw  upon  their 
correspondents  in  Paris  to  the  extent  of  40,000,000 
francs  at  three  months'  date.  These  bills  were  sold 
npon  'Change ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  liability  of 
Baring  and  Co.,  and  of  their  Paris  correspondents, 
they  carried  that  of  Rothschild,  or  Heath,  or  some 
other  first-rate  London  firm  No  difliculty ,  there- 
fore, could  have  existed  re^rding  their  reception 
in  the  discount  market  of  Paris,  where,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  bills  would  always  be 
taken  with  avidity :  and  if  the  matter  had  ended 
here,  the  word  **loan'*  would  never  have  been 
mentioned,  the  operation  being  one  that  might  at 
any  time  legitimately  originate  on  either  side  of  the 
Channel.  It  seems,  however,  there  was  a  proba- 
bility that  in  case  any  of  these  bills  should  ultimately 
have  found  their  way  for  discount  to  the  Bank  of 
France,  they  might  have  exceeded  the  credit  limits 
usually  assiffned  by  that  institution  to  the  Paris 
houses  by  whom  they  were  accepted  ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  representations  were  made  to  induce 
the  directors,  under  a  knowledge  of  the  sound 
character  of  the  bills,  to  forego  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  limits  in  question.  This  request  (which  ulti- 
mately was  found  to  have  been  scarcely  necessary, 
very  few  of  the  bills  having  ever  reached  the  Bank 
of  France)  was  complied  with  ;  and  upon  the  fact 
of  such  compliance,^ It  is  contended  that  the  whole 
transaction  cnanges  its  character  and  resolves  into  a 
"loan." 

The  writers  who  thus  apply  an  extraordinary 
term  to  a  very  ordinary  commercial  transaction, 
forget,  however,  that  the  limits  affixed  by  the  Bank 
of 'France  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  houses 
were  merely  points  of  arbitrary  private  arrange- 
ment. A  Irank  may  fix  a  credit  limit  as  a  sort  of 
general  guide  for  its  officere  in  the  absence  of  special 
directions;  but  the  only  real  bounds  which  it  is 
entitled  to  recognize  must  consist  in  the  extent  of 
its  ovni  means  and  the  quality  of  the  paper  presented 
to  it.  A  firm  whose  usual  standing  may  only  war- 
rant a  certain  credit,  may  under  special  circum- 
stances be  entitled  to  accept  to  ten  times  that 
amount;  and  when  the  circumstances  are  explained, 
it  would  be  an  nnbusinesslike  part  for  any  bonk, 


and  espeeially  ibr  a  lurtiomi)  bank,  to  lefow  to  gire 
them  their  due  weight,  and  to  hold  literally  to  a 
regulation  framed  withoat  the  slightest  refereoee  to 
their  ezisteaee.  It  will  be  seea,  therefore,  that 
those  limits,  upon  the  setting  aside  of  which  the 
fine-drawn  plea  for  the  use  of  the  word  'Moan" 
entirely  hangs,  were  not  with  justice,  or  according 
to  the  broadly-received  views  of  banking  operations, 
entitled  in  aov  way  to  recognition.  The  Bank  of 
France  would  have  been  open  to  censure  if  it  had 
insisted  upon  maintaining  them ;  and  the  Bank  of 
England  would  be  alike  culpable  if  under  similar 
circumstances  it  were  to  permit  a  similar  difficulty 
to  intervene.  To  regard  the  waiving  of  these 
private  memoranda  as  altering  the  entire  nature  of 
a  largo  mercantile  transaction,  is  special-pleading. 

Even  if  the  question  could  not  be  sctued  in  ^is 
way,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  explanation 
why  the  loan  to  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  be 
acknowledged  specially  to  the  Bank  of  Franee. 
Barings  lent  their  name,  which  was  worth  in  itself 
the  whole  amount ;  and  surely  the  Bank  of  England 
mnst  have  been  indebted  to  them.  The  French 
houses  were  also  worth  all  that  they  subscribed 
their  names  for ;  and  here  there  must  have  been  a 
further  obligation.  Finally  comes  the  Bank  of 
Franco;  and  aAer  duo  acknowledgements  have 
been  made  to  the  other  parties,  what  is  the  portion 
owing  to  this  new  claimant?  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land cannot  be  under  a  triple  obligation  for  the  full 
amount. 

The  subject  has  created  an  undue  stir ;  but  it  is 
important  that  it  should  not  be  mystified,  because 
the  necessity  may  frequently  arise  for  similar 
operations  between  the  two  countries.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  Thnes  was  valuable,  because  marked 
by  the  businesslike  precision  which  has  always 
charaeteriaed  the  city  artk^les  of  that  journal ;  and 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it  wear  the 
appearance,  in  some  instances,  of  a  disposition  to 
carry  the  style  of  the  Eatanswiil  writen  into  a 
department  of  the  press  which  should  always  be 
restricted  to  sober  statement. — Spectator,  Dec.  19.   < 


From  the  Ezainlnor. 
Mrs.  Perkins' BaU.    By  M.  A.Titmabbh.    Chap- 
man and  Hall. 

It  was  for  yesterday  twelvemonth,  as  it  would 
seem,  (the  last  Friday  before  Christmas,  '45,)  that 
Mn.  Perkins  of  Pocklington  Square  sent  round 
Grundsell  the  green-grocer  (and  occasional  waiter) 
with  cards  for  her  ^11.  Though  the  family  keep 
both  butler  and  footqian,  and  have  a  baronet  for  a 
brother-in-law,  she  kindly  invited  Mr.  Titmareh  ; 
that  gentleman  having  helped  to  accomplish  her 
daughtera ;  and  was  even  so  considerate  to  her  lit* 
erary  friend  as  to  accompany  the  engraved  card  with 
a  private  note.  **  My  dbar  Mr.  Titharsh,''  she 
wrote,  (the  italics,  we  need  nut  say,  are  her  own,) 
— "  If  you  know  any  very  eligible  young  man,  we 
give  you  leave  to  bring  him.  You  gentletmn  love 
your  chAs  so  much  now,  and  care  so  little  for  dan- 
cing, that  it  is  really  quite  a  scandal.  Come  early, 
and  before  eoen^>ody,  dnd  give  us  the  benefit  of  all 
your  taste  and  continental  skill.  Your  sincere,  Em- 
ily Perkins." 

But  while  the  justly-pleased  Mr.  Titmareh  was 
reading  this  flattering  note,  and  thinking  over  the 
friend  he  should  take  with  him,  he  became  suddenly 
conscious  that  The  Mulligan  of  Ballymulligan  had 
simultaneously  mastered  its  contents,  and  was  pro- 
posing himself  as  the  eligible  man.    This  was  a 


tbo6ktopi»r  Mr.  Titimnh;  Unrthoiierh  he  IimI  a 
mat  awe  of  hie  distioguiBlied  Irish  firtead,  (haTing 
beea  iDlroduoed  to  him  by  a  oonntryman  of  his  who 
himself  knew  nothing  of  him,)  and  thoagh  the 
Celtic  chief  had  of  late  made  himself  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  Titmarah  lodgings,  and  kindly  intro- 
^ueed  himself  to  (the  boolu  of)  many  of  the  trades- 
men— ^he  was  yet  oonscioas  of  singularities  in  the 
nannen  and  tastes  of  the  chieftain,  and  of  a  habit 
he  seems  to  have  had  fin  particular  modes  of  ex- 
eitement)  of  shoutingr  forth  the  slogan  or  warssry 
of  his  race,  which  might  hardly  be  expected  to  fit 
in  with  the  tamer  Pocklington  festivities.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  help  for  it.  Mr.  Titmareh  could 
not  afirant  The  Mulligan ;  and  so  to  the  ball  both 
wentf  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  December  afore* 
said. 

We  have  now  before  ns,  in  an  elegant  small 
quarto,  the  resulu  of  the  memorable  evening.  Mr. 
Titmarsh  has  thought  himself  justified  in  using 
pencil  and  pen  to  commemorate  them ;  and  wecoula 
aot  have  known  more  (or  less)  of  .who  came  and 
what  passed,  if,  by  the  favor  of  honest  Grundsdl, 
f  who  18  to  be  observed  behind  the  supper  screen  at 
tne  close  of  the  evening,  suckiog  at  the  remains  of 
the  Champagne  bottles,)  we  haa  ourselves  received 
a  card. 

The  Mulliffan  appears  to  have  arrived  before  the 
candles  were  lighted,  and  to  have  somewhat  alarmed 
Miss  Fanny  Perkins,  by  looming  forth  upon  the  twi- 
light (out  of  a  fiercely-striped  neckcloth  of  bright 
green  and  black)  a  startling  profusion  of  reddidi 
nose,  hair,  and  whisker,  just  as  that  nice  girl  was 
timidlv  trying  her  Polka  tunes.  You  see  him, 
spread  out  upon  a  chair  and  a  footstool,  pleasantly 
restoring  confidence  to  this  shy  little  maiden,  by  im- 
plorinff  her  as  a  '*  Heavenlee  enchanthress"  to  msia 
the  Sian  Van  Voght.  But  the  candlea  are  su<f 
dealy  illuminated,  and  everybody,  but  especialfy 
Mr.  Minchin,  begins  to  arrive.  Mr.  Minchin  (a 
very  gentlemanly,  intelligent,  rising  barrister,  who 
has  a  married  sister  in  Harle3r  street)  comes  in 
clogs ;  and  is  presented  to  you  in  the  haU,  (where 
the  hats  indicate,  by  the  way,  more  male  arrivals 
than  the  text,)  divesting  himself  of  those  pedal  in- 
cumbrances ;  whilst  the  large  assistant  footman  be- 
longing to  the  fiimily  baronet  (Sir  Giles  Baeon, 
who  married  Mrs.  Perkins*  sister)  winks  to  Greg- 
ory the  butler  on  the  stairs  with  a  feeling  of  oon- 
tempt  for  the  gentlemanly  lawyer ;  only  dissipated 
by  the  arrival  of  Lady  Jane  Ranville,  and  that  dis- 
tinjjnished  person's  marked  politeneas  to  Mr.  Min- 
chin. You  are  conscious,  by  this  time,  that  the 
seven  Bacon  girls,  and  their  mother,  I^y  Bacon, 
are  in  the  drawing-room ;  (at,  rosy  girls  they  are, 
(you  see  only  two  and  a  half,  but  the  remaining 
four  and  a  half  are  perfectly  well  known  to  you,) 
with  a  atill  fatter  and  roster  mamma.  Mr.  Flam  is 
also  there,  stroking  his  chin,  (everybody  knows  Mr. 
Flam,)  and  mistaking  the  charming  Lady  B.*s 
daughters  for  her  seven  lovely  sisters.  Mrs.  Per- 
kins herself,  with  her  active  good  humor  and  large 
yellow  turban,  is  of  courae  everywhere,  as  the  ge- 
fiiMJ  lod  should  be.  You  see  her  talking  just  now 
to  that  simple-minded  confidential  derk  of  her  hus- 
band's, (the  humble,  dance-loving  Adolphus  Lar- 
kins,)  and  proposing  with  such  a  radiant  cheerful- 
ness to  pair  him  off  with  the  tremendous  Miss 
Bunion,  that  really  the  sacrifice  loses  some  of  its 
dreadfulness.  Miss  Bunion  is  a  poetess  of  the 
withering  sort;  but  fond  of  waltsing,  polking,  lob^ 
ster  salad,  and  mutton  chops ;  though  such  is  her 
iBtenoiity  of  soul,  that  all  the  chops  and  salad  in  the 
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world  will  not  smooth  away  those  angles  in  her 
hu^  gaunt  figure,  or  miencm  that  poetic  leer  with 
which  she  surveys  Mr.  Poseidon  Hicks.  Hicks  is 
a  poet  and  drjfsalter,  who  has  subsided  from  By- 
ronic  passion  into  Heraudic  thought ;  and  is  to  be 
observed  in  an  inspired  attitude,  regarding  the  chan- 
delier, and  timidly  watehed  by  Mus  Pettifer.  But 
the  notabilities  or  single  figures  begin  to  be  lost  in 
the  gay  crowd ;  and  even  the  solitary  intensity  of 
that  ancient  enthusiast  for  the  danoe.  Miss  Meegot 
(sitting  there  in  a  new  *'  irock,"  youngest  of  three 
old,  old,  sisters)  fails  to  bring  even  Mr.  Lorkins  to 
her  rescue. 

We  are  now  whirled  from  group  to  group,  and 
our  only  chances  of  individual  observation  are  in 
quiet  intervals  before,  after,  and  during  dancing. 
Hearken  to  this  little  characteristical  dialogue,  for 
instance.  You  overhear  it  as  you  are  watehinff 
Miss  Ranville  and  the  professor,  and  wondering  if 
that  reverend  gentleman  will  survive  the  Tartar  he 
has  caught : 

MISS  RANVILLE,  KEY.  MR.  TOOP,  MISS  MULLIKS, 
MB.  WINTER. 

<*  Mr.  W:— Miss  Mullins,  k>ok  at  Miss  Ranville, 
what  a  picture  of  good-humor. 

**  Miss  M. — 0  you  satirical  creature ! 

"  Mr.  W. — Do  you  know  why  she  is  so  angry  T 
She  expected  to  dance  with  Captain  Grig,  and  by 
some  mistake,  the  Cambridge  professor  got  hold  of 
her ;  isn't  he  a  handsome  mant 

"  Miss  M. — O  you  droll  wretch ! 

"  Mr.  W,— Yes,  he 's  a  fellow  of  college— fel- 
lows mayn't  marry.  Miss  Mullins — ^poor  fellows, 
ay.  Miss  Mullins? 

"Jllf55Af.— La! 

**  Mr.  W. — And  professor  of  phlebotomy  in  the 
university.  He  flatters  himself  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  Miss  Mullins,  and  always  dances  in  the  long 
vacation. 

**  Miss  M. — ^You  malicious  wicked  monster ! 

"  Mr.  W. — ^Do  you  know  Lady  Jane  Ranville! 
Miss  Ranville 's  mamma.  A  ball  once  a  year ;  foot- 
men in  canary-colored  liveiy;  Baker  street;  six 
dinners  in  the  season  ;  starves  all  the  year  round ; 
pride  and  poverty,  you  know  ;  I  've  been  to  her  ball 
(moe.  Ranville  Ranville 's  her  brother;  and  be- 
tween you  and  me— but  this,  dear  Miss  Mullins,  is 
a  profound  secret^-I  think  he 's  a  greater  fool  than 
his  sister. 

"  Miss  M. — 0,  you  satirical,  droH,  malicious, 
wicked  thing,  you! 

"  Mr.  W7— You  do  me  injustice.  Miss  Mullins. 
indeed  you  do.  [  Chmne  Anglaise.] " 

The  Mulligan  has  meanwhile  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  branch  of  the  festivities,  by  an  ex- 
tremely broad  and  dashing  procedure ;  has  depos- 
ited in  a  seat  his  seventh  Miss  Bacon ;  is  much 
excited  by  continuous  attentions  to  honest  Grund- 
sclPs  refreshment  tray  ;  and  meditates  polking 
with  that  pretty  and  sensitive  Miss  Little.  But  what 
means  the  flutter  in  the  comer  where  that  stylish 
girl  in  pink  is  sitting,  as  the  crowd  is  threaded  by 
a  shufl^ing  old  figure  of  (>4cv<nU  dandyism,  gouty, 
rouged,  wigged  and  with  a  leer  of  sensual  villany 
on  its  &cet     Mr.  Titmarsh  tells  us  all  about  it : 

MRS.  TROTTER,  MISS  TROTTER,  MISS  TOADT,  LORD 
METHUSELAH. 

*'  Dear  Emma  Trotter  has  been  silent  and  rather 
ill-hurooied  all  the  evening,  until  now  her  pretty 
face  lights  up  with  smiles.  Cannot  you  guess 
why  ?    Pity  the  simple  and  affectionate  creature  ! 
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LordMethueebfa  has  not  uriTad  antil  thk  moment: 
and  aee  how  the  artleaa  giil  steps  forwaid  to  greet 
hun! 

'*  In  the  midst  of  all  the  selfishness  and  tarmoil 
of  the  world,  how  charming  it  is  to  find  nrgin  hearts 
quite  unsullied :  and  to  look  on  at  little  romantic 
pictures  of  mutual  love !  Lord  Methuselah,  though 
yon  know  his  age  by  the  peerage — though  he  is 
okl,  wig|fed,  gonty,  rouged,  wick^,  has  lighted  up 
a  pure  mune  in  that  gentle  bosom.  There  was  a 
talk  about  Tom  Willoughby  last  yoar ;  and  then, 
for  a  time,  young  Hawbuck  (Sir  John  Hawbuck's 
youngest  son)  seemed  the  favored  man.  But 
Emma  never  knew  her  mind  until  she  met  the  dear 
creature  before  you,  in  a  Rhine  steamboat.  *  Why 
are  you  so  late,  Edward?*  says  she.  Dear  artless 
child! 

"  Her  mother  looks  on  with  tender  satisfaction. 
One  can  appreciate  the  joys  of  such  an  admirable 
parent. 

"  *  Look  at  them !'  says  Miss  Toady.  *  I  vow 
and  protest  they  're  the  handsomest  couple  in  the 
room.' 

*'  Methuselah's  grandchildren  are  rather  jealous 
and  angiy,  and  Mademoiselle  Ariane,  of  the  French 
theatre,  is  furious.  But  there 's  no  accounting  for 
the  mercenary  envy  of  some  people ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy  everybody." 

It  is  quite  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  pair  of  inno- 
cent lovers  to  the  adjoining  group  of  family  folks, 
homely  and  hearty,  so  pleasantly  watchmg  the 
lively  boundings  of  that  pretty  girl  in  white,  whose 
dimpled  cheeks  and  eyes  are  filled  with  honest 
laughter,  and  whose  heart  is  in  her  heels  as  she 
sets  to  her  happy  partner.  We  may  as  well  con- 
fess that  the  present  critiCi  as  well  as  Mr.  Fred. 
Sparks,  has  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Joy. 

MISS  JOT,   MR.  AND  MRS.  JOT,   MR.  BOTTIR. 

«  Mr,  ^.— What  spirits  that  ^1  has,  Mrs.  Joy ! 
"  Mr.  J, — She 's  a  sunshine  m  a  house,  Better, 
a  regular  sunshine — ^when  Mrs.  J.  here 's  in  a  bad 
humor.    I    •    •    • 
"  Mrs.  J. — Don't  talk  nonsense,  Mr.  Joy. 
*'  Mr.  B. — ^There  's  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  for 
you !    Why,  it  beats  Ellsler,  upon  my  conscience  it 
does !  it 's  her  fourteenth  quadrille,  too.  There  she 
goes !    She 's  a  jewel  of  a  girl,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  n't. 

"  Mrs.  J.  (laughing.) — ^Why  don't  you  marry 
her,  Better?  Shall  I  speak  to  her?  I  dare  say 
she  'd  have  you.    You  're  not  so  very  old. 

**  Mr.  B. — Don't  aggravate  me,  Mrs.  J.    You 

know  when  I  lost  my  heart  in  the  year  1817,  at  the 

opening  of  Waterloo  bridge,  to  a  young  lady  who 

would  n't  have  me,  and  left  me  to  die  in  despair, 

and  married  Joy,  of  the  Stock  Exchancre    •    •    • 

**  Mrs.  /.—Get  away,  you  foolish  old  creature. 

*'  [Mr.  Joy  looks  on  in  ecstacies  at  Miss  Joy^s 

agility.  Lady  Jane  Banvilky  of  Baker  street, 

^pronounces  tier  to  be  an  exceedingly  fonoard 

person.     Captain  Dobbs  likes  a  girl  who  has 

plenty  of  go  in  her,  and  as  for  Fred.  Sparks , 

he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  A^.]" 

But  the  grand  Polka  is  going  to  beoin,  as  soon  as 
that  quadrille  in  which  poor  Mr.  Bob  Hely  is  under- 
going such  intense  martyrdom  in  the  Cavalier  Seul 
shall  have  closed  over  his  mortal  sufferings.  You 
observe  the  little  Chevalier  Canaillard  frowning  the 
defiance  of  young  France  at  all  big  dancing  Eng- 
fisbmen,  while  the  tall  Lieutenant  Baron  de  Bobwitz 
more  oooUy  arranges  his  moustache,  in  placid  pre- 


paration for  another  partner.  Even  the  bandaone 
supercilious  Beaumorris  condescends  to  look  roond 
for  a  companion,  while  Tom  Flynders  (who  imi- 
tates him  in  everything)  and  Lieutenant  Grig  of  the 
Heavies  (old-looking  for  his  age)  emeige  from  the 
same  exclusive  comer.  The  Boudoir  itself  is  now 
emptied  of  its-  sitters,  and  non-polking  Smiths  an 
left  forlorn.  Here  is  the  kind  of  scene  that  takes 
place  as  polkers  penetrate  those  bye-places.  CoM 
we  but  exhibit  to  the  reader,  as  Mr.  Titmarah's 
pencil  portrays  it,  the  delighted  superiority  of  Mr. 
brown  over  Mr.  Smith ! 

MR.  SMITH,  MR.  BROWN,  MISS  BUSTLSTON. 

<'  Mr.  Brown. — ^You  polk,  Miss  BustletoQ?  I  'm 
so  deliffhted. 
"  3&S  Bustleton. — [Smiles  and  prepares  to  riae.l 

"  3ir.  amith.-^D puppy. 

"  (Poor  Smith  don't  polk.y* 

But  the  grand  Polka  has  begun ;  and  here  yon 
have  a  description  of  it  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  T.'s 
pen,  though  quite  inadequate  to  the  wonders  of  his 
pencil.  The  double-shuffle  of  The  Mulligan,  as 
delineated  in  the  latter,  is  truly  appalling.  Grund- 
sell'  and  the  tray  have  done  such  work  upon  him, 
that  what  sunoer  is  to  add  to  it.  Heaven  only 
knows.  His  black  and  green  neckcloth  has  fran- 
tically burst  its  restraints,  and  waves  hither  and 
thither,  on  either  side  of  his  fiery  face,  like  the 
banners  on  the  walls  of  Ballymulligan : 

ORAHD  POLKA. 

*'  Though  a  qnadriDe  seems  to  me  as  dreary  as 
a  funeral,  yet  to  look  at  a  polka  I  own  is  pleasant. 
See!  Brown  and  Emily  Bustleton  are  whirling 
round  as  light  as  two  pigeons  over  a  dove-cot ; 
Tozer,  with  that  wicked  whisking  little  Jones, 
spins  along  as  merrily  as  a  May-day  sweep ;  Miss 
Joy  is  the  partner  of  the  happy  Fred.  Sparks ;  and 
even  Miss  Ranville  is  pleased,  for  the  faultless 
Captain  Grig  is  toe  and  heel  with  her.  Beau- 
morris, with  rather  a  nonchalant  air,  takes  a  turn 
with  Miss  Trotter,  at  which  Lord  Methnselah'a 
wrinkled  chops  ouiver  uneasily.  See !  how  the 
big  Baron  de  Bobwitz  spins  lightly,  and  gravdy, 
and  gracefully  round ;  and  lo !  the  Frenchman 
staggering  under  the  weight  of  Miss  Bunion,  who 
stamps  and  kicks  like  a  young  cart  horse. 

"  Bnt  the  most  awful  sight  which  met  my  view 
in  this  dance,  was  the  unfortunate  Miss  Little,  to 
whom  fate  had  assigned  The  Mulligan  as  a  partner. 
Like  a  pavid  kid  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  thai 
yonng  creature  trembled  in  his  huge  Milesian^ 
grasp.  Disdaining  the  recognised  mrm  of  the 
dance,  the  Irish  chieflain  accommodated  the  music 
to  the  dance  of  his  o^n  green  land,  and  performed  & 
double  shuffle  jig,  carrying  Miss  Little  along  with 
him.  Miss  Ranville  and  her  Captain  shrank  back 
amazed ;  Miss  Trotter  skirricd  out  of  his  way  inta 
the  protection  of  the  astonished  Lord  Methuselah  ; 
Fred.  Sparks  could  hardly  move  for  laughing; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Miss  Joy  was  quite  in  paia 
for  poor  Sophy  Little.  As  Canaillard  and  the 
poetess  came  up.  The  Mulligan,  in  the  height  of  his 
enthusiasm,  lunged  out  a  kick  which  sent  Miss 
Bunion  howling ;  and  concluded  with  a  tremen- 
dous hurroo,  a  war  cry  which  caused  every  Saxon 
heart  to  shudder  and  quail. 

''  0  that  the  earth  would  open  and  kindly  take 
me  in  *  I  exclaimed  mentally ;  lind  slunk  off  into 
the  lower  regions,  where  by  this  time  half  the 
company  were  at  supper." 

Supper  foUows.    We  have  glanced  at  Gmodsel 
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baliiiid  the  aoene.  Hiere  is  more  dancing  a^r  the 
•apper.  There  is  more  sapper  after  the  more 
duciiig.  Then  the  grey  morning  brings  touches 
of  solemn  reflection  to  Mr.  Titmaish,  and  he  is 
watehing  with  mild  ai^roval  a  decided  **  case" 
(between  Miss  Martin  and  young  Mr.  Ward)  in 
the  shawling  room,  when  Grundsell  in  great  alarm 
ntshes  np  to  him  with  these  appalling  words,  Far 
A'a  sake.  Sir,  go  into  the  supper  room :  there  *5 
ihat  &ri$h  gent,  a  pitchin  mto  Mr.  P.  The 
sequel  may  Iwst  be  told  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tit- 
manh : 

'*  It  was  too  tme.  I  had  taken  him  away  after 
■upper  (he  ran  after  Miss  Little's  carriage,  who 
ivas  dying  in  love  with  him,  as  he  fancied ;)  but 
the  brute  had  come  back  again.  The  doctore  of 
divinity  [this  is  the  name  Mr.  Titmarsh  somewhat 
irreTcrently  gives  to  the  waiters  who  attend  from 
the  pastry-cooks]  were  putting  up  their  condi- 
ments :  eveiybody  was  gone ;  but  the  abominable 
MoJligan  sate  swinging  nis  legs  at  the  lonely  sup- 
pei^tswle! 

*'  Perkins  was  opposite  gasping  at  him. 

"  The  Mulligan, — ^I  tell  ye,  ye  are  the  butler,  ye 
big  fat  man.  uo  get  me  some  more  Champagne ; 
it 's  good  at  this  house. 

**Mr.  Perkins-^(with  dignity. )'^lt  is  good  at 
this  house ;  but — 

**The  Mulligan. — But  hwhat?  je  goggling, 
bow- windowed  jackass.  Go  get  the  wine,  and 
we  *U  dthrink  it  together,  my  old  buck. 

**Mr.  Perkins. — ^My  name,  Sir,  b  Perkins. 

**The  MuSigan.—Wel],  th9X  rhymes  with  ger- 
kins  and  Jerkins,  my  man  of  firkins ;  so  don't  let 
ns  have  any  more  shirkings  and  lurkings,  Mr. 
Perkins. 

"Afr.  Perkins — (tciM  apoplectic  energy.) — Sir,  I 
am  the  master  of  this  house ;  and  I  order  you  to 
quit  it.  I  '11  not  be  insulted.  Sir.  I  '11  send  for  a 
policeman,  Sir.  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,  Sir,  by  bringing  this— this  beast  into  my 
honse.  Sir. 

**  At  this,  with  a  scream  like  that  of  a  Hyrcanian 
tiger,  Mulligan,  of  the  hundred  battles,  sprang  for- 
ward at  his  prey ;  but  we  were  beforehand  with 
him.  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Grundsell,  Sir  Giles 
Bacon's  large  man,  the  young  gentlemen,  and 
myself,  ru^ed  simultaneoudhr  upon  the  tipsy 
chieftain,  and  confined  him.  The  doctors  of  divin- 
ity looked  on  with  perfect  indi^renee.  That  Mr. 
Peririns  did  not  go  off  in  a  fit  is  a  wonder.  He 
was  led  away  heaving  and  snorting  frightfully. 

"  Somebody  smasM  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
I  led  forth  The  Mulligan  into  the  silent  morning. 
The  chirrup  of  the  birds,  the  freshness  of  the  rosy 
air,  and  a  penn'orth  of  coffee  that  I  got  for  him  at 
a  stall  in  tlie  Regent  Cire'us,  revived  him  some- 
what. When  I  quitted  him,  he  was  not'  angry, 
but  sad. '  He  was  desirous,  it  is  true,  of  arenging 
the  wrongs  of  Erin  in  battle  line ;  he  wished  also 
to  share  the  grave  of  Sarefield  and  Hugh  O'Neill ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  Miss  Perkins,  as  well  as  Miss 
little,  was  desperately  in  love  with  him ;  and  I  left 
him  on  a  door-step  in  teara. 

** '  Is  it  best  to  be  laughing-mad,  or  crying-mad, 
in  the  world?'  says  I,' moodily,  coming  into  my 
street.  Betsy,  the  maid,  was  ahready  up  and  at 
work,  on  her  knees;- scouring  the  steps,  and  chcer- 
ftilly  beginning  her  honest  daily  labor." 

And  so  ended  Mrs.  Perkins'  BaU.  We  shall 
remember  the  guests,  as  other  small  realities  of 
life  are  remembered,  if  we  happen  to  meet  them 
•gua ; — should  it  be  possible,  our  sentiments  sIiaII 
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be  oonveyed  to  Miss  Joy ; — and,  with  a  profoimd 
sense  of  his  accomplishments,  we  propose  on  eveiy 
occasion  to  do  our  best  to  avoid  The  Mulligan. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  a  very  agreeable 
book  has  been  here  described,  excellently  suited  to 
the  season.  And  being  the  production  of  a  tnie 
humorist  and  nice  observer  of  character,  it  is  a 
book  that  will  amuse  in  all  seasons.  Mirth  with  a 
ground  of  character  is  always  mirth.  There  are 
jokes  you  never  fail  to  laugh  at,  as  honest  Diggory 
always  exploded  at  the  grouse  in  the  gun  room. 
And  whenever  any  one  has  leisure  for  the  honest 
pastime,  let  him  have  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Perkins* 
Ball  at  hand— colored,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  plain. 

Fhxn  tba  Examiner. 
THE  CONSUMPTION  AND  THE  SUPPLY   OF   TEA, 

An  indescribable  amount  of  error  and  exaggeration 
has  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  question  of  the 
consumption  and  supply  of  toa,  some  part  of  which 
we  hope  to  be  i^le  to  dispel  in  the  course  of  this 
article. 

One  of  the  speakera  at  the  great  Liverpool  meet- 
ing asserted  that  China  could  furnish,  at  once,  such 
an  additional  supply  of  tea  as  would  raise  our  con- 
sumption to  60,000,000  of  pounds — that  is,  produce 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  an  additional  16,000,000 
of  pounds.  This  is  improved  on  by  another,  who 
**  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  if  the  tea  dOty 
were  reduced  to  Is.,  the  consumption  in  a  few  years 
would  be  trebled." 

A  London  tea  broker,  a  practical  man,  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  public,  goes  some  steps  further. 
He  is  quite  satisfi^,  ^*  from  no  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,"  that  the  consumption  of  this 
country  may  be  not  only  ''  quadrupled,"  but  even 
"  quintupled  ;"  but  he  does  not  state  in  what  year 
of  our  Lord  this  great,  statistic  event  was  to  take 
place. 

The  same  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  is  **  not  superficial,"  points  to  the  quar- 
ten  from  whence  the  supplies  are  to  come  which 
are  to  raise  the  consumption  of  this  country  to  the 
very  liberal  allowance  of  220,000,000  of  pounds, 
and  the  revenue  to  the  truly  satisfactory  one  of 
1 1 ,000,000/.  They  are— all  China  Proper— Cochin- 
china--Japan — Birma — "  vast  regions  of  Asia,"— 
"  large  districts  of  Tartary ;"  and  we  think  he 
might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  '*  Zembla  and 
the  Lord  knows  where." 

It  was  stated  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  that  tea 
could  be  grown,  all  the  way  to  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude,  a  scope  of  ninety  degrees ;  but  it  seems, 
somehow,  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  experi- 
ment had  been  made  in  Brazil  in  the  twenty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  in  Java  at  a  height  of  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  sixth  degree,  and  that  it 
failed  in  both,  although  Chinese  were  employed  in 
each  case  to  assure  success. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  any  of  these  sober  men 
of  business  about  the  moral  certainty  of  prices  rising 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  all  hope  of  increasing 
consumption,  if  we  went  to  the  only  tea  market,  and 
took  that  supply  which  was  raised  for  othere,  nor 
of  the  equal  certainty  of  our  getting  a  great  quan- 
tity of  *<  rubbish**  fi>r  our  pains  and  high  prices. 

But  errora  have  also  been  propagated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  exaggeration,  and,  we  know  not  how  truly» 
a  respected  name  has  been  quoted  as  an  authority 
for  them,  which  has  rarely  been  associated  with  any 
error.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  production  of 
tea  is  confined  to  a  single  country,  and  to  a  single 
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dMiet  of  that  coantry— that  there  is  already  a  limit 
to  the  aupply,  and  that  henee  a  redaction  of  duty  in 
thia  cttuntry  will  not  diouniyh  the  eoet  to  the  con- 
■umer,  for  that  the  amount  of  the  reduction  will  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Chiaeae  piopneton  of  the 
teadiatncts. 

And  now  for  our  attempt  to  dissipate  this  huge 
cloud  of  errors.  Tea,  of  some  sort  or  other,  is  pro- 
duced all  over  China,  from  its  most  Muthern  limit 
up  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  but  not 
further ;  for  in  the  remaining  six  degrees  of  China 
Proper  the  climate,  from  the  elevation  of  the  land 
ftBd  its  exposure  to  the  northern  winds  blowing  over 
Tartary,  is  so  cold  that  the  tea  plant  has  no  more 
chance  of  thriving  or  living  than  the  pine-apple  in 
Sweden  or  Norway. 

Tea  is  .produced  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  of  Ton- 
qnin,  of  Cochin-china,  of  the  Burmese  dominions, 
ud  of  Assam ;  and  these  are  the  only  countries  of 
Aaia — indeed  of  the  world,  that  produce  any  kind 
of  tea.  Tea  is  neither  indigenous,  or  cultivated  iu 
any  country  of  Asia  south  of  the  thirteenth  degree 
of  latitude  or  ndrth  of  the  thirty-sixth. 

No  tea  is  produced  in  Siam,  in  Java,  in  Kam- 
boja,  in  any  one  of  the  Extern  Islands,  in  Hindus- 
tan, in  Persia,  in  Turkistan,  in  Tibet,  or  in  Tartary. 
Into  every  one  of  these,  tea  is  an  article  of  regular 
import  from  China. 

The  Tartars  are  great  tea-drinkers,  the  article 
which  they  consume  being  made  up  into  a  coarse 
mass,  and  going  under  the  name  of  brick  tea.  For 
use  it  is  lx>ilea  in  mare's  milk.  The  people  of 
Turkistan  are  more  fastidious,  and  use  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  decent  green  tea. 

But  what  concerns  us  is  not  what  countries  yield 
tea,  but  what  countries  yield  it  of  a  quality  adapted 
for  our  consumption.  The  tea  of  Japan  is  coarse 
and  ill-cured,  and  will  not  preserve.    A  few  small 

eiper  parcels  of  it  are  now  and  then  brought  by  the 
utch  to  Batavia,  as  a  curiosity,  and  these  are  the 
sole  exports  of  Japanese  tea.  Japan  itself  imports, 
through  Chinese  junks,  fine  tea  from  China.  But 
if  Japanese  tea  were  ever  so  suitable  and  abundant, 
Japan  is  under  lock  to  the  nations  of  Europe — 
except  the  Dutch,  who,  in  prescribed  and  limited 
numbers,  are  not  hospitably  received  in  the  mansion, 
but  only,  like  beggars,  allowed  to  sleep  on  straw  in 
an  outhouse.  Japan,  then,  may  he  at  once  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  regions  that  are  to  furnish  us  with 
an  "illimitable"  supply. 

The  tea  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china,  grown  in 
low,  and,  therefore,  unsuiuble  latitudes,  is  far 
worse  than  the  tea  of  Japan.  It  undergoes  less 
preparation  than  tobacco  leaves.  It  must  be  boiled 
instead  of  being  infused,  and  the  decoction  is  as 
tasteless  and  as  unlike  good  tea  as  a  decoction  of 
.  the  leaves  of  the  sloe  or  hawthorn.  Tonquin  and 
Cochin-china  themselves  receive  considerable  sup- 
plies of  coarse  tea  from  China,  which  is  a  dainty  m 
comparison  with  their  own.  They  must  both  be 
•truck  out  of  the  recrions  of*  illimitable*'  supply. 

The  tea  of  the  Burmese  is-  a  great  deal  worse 
than  the  tea  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin-china.  It  is 
neither  infused  nor  boiled,  nor  even  drunk,  but 
'*  eaten"  preserved  in  oil,  as  the  French  preserve 
sardines,  though  not  just  so  delicately.  Birraa 
must  be  struck  out  of  the  regions  of  **  illimitable*' 
.  supply,  until  we  betake  ourselves  to  eating  instead 
of  drinking  tea,  and  take  to  it  pickled  in  oil.  The 
Burmese  regularly  import  tea  from  China  through 
their  eastern  frontier,  much  like  that  which  u  ui^ 
by  the  TarUrs,  only  being  in  balls  instead  of  bricks. 

The  tea  tree  was  found  in  Assam,  and,  with  the 


assistance  of  Ckiaeae,  brought  at  a  great  ezpeoBa 
from  their  own  country,  (the  natives  were  found  too 
dull  and  impracticable,)  and  with  a  ^at  outlay  of 
British  capital,  we  have  been  strugglmg  and  *'  pu& 
ing"  to  !>roduce  Assam  tea  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  fruit  of  our  exertions  is  shown  by  the 
brokers'  returns.  The  entire  consumption  this  year 
up  to  the  end  of  November  was  194,000  pounds, 
and  the  entire  stock  in  the  kingdom,  167,360. 
There  is  little^  hopes,  then,  of  Assam  for  the 
"  illimitable"  supply. 

It  appears,  then,  after  all,  that  our  prospect  of  an 
"  illimitable'  *  supply  must  rest  on  China  only.  But 
from  China  itself  must  be  deducted  all  that  lies 
north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  all 
that  lies  south  of  the  twenty-fourth,  the  first  portion 
producing  no  tea,  and  the  last  only  what  is  vapid, 
and  to  us  worthless. 

The  fact  is,  that  tea  in  China,  like  wine  in 
France,  is  very  generally  grown  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  for  local  use,  but  that  the  prov- 
inces, or  rather  districts  of  provinces,  which  pro- 
duce good  tea  fit  for  exportation,  or  for  internal 
transport,  are  few  and  limited,  and  China,  like 
France,  has  its  Chamjiagne,  its  Burgundy,  and  its 
Bordeaux. 

The  teas  produced  for  local  use  are  as  various  as 
the  many  districts  which  yield  them,  and  for  the 
most  part  very  coarse.  Sometimes  what  is  called 
tea  is  no  tea  at  all ;  but.  when  the  substitute  'is 
best,  consists  of  the  leaves  of  various  species  of 
camellia.  The  poor  use  as  tea  the  dried  leaves  of 
almost  any  innoxious  plant,  and  not  unfrequently 
various  dried  mosses. 

Yet,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting,  the  consumption 
of  tea  in  China  was  estimated  at  seven  pounds  a 
head  for  the  whole  population,  which  would  give 
a  handsome  sum  total  exceeding  1,300,000  tons — 
a  clear  case  of  statistics  run  armuck  ! 

It  is  some  of  the  best  of  this  ordinary  tea,  a  gen- 
uine Ihea,  that  is  exported  to  Tonquin,  Cochin- 
china,  and  the  Eastern  Islands,  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  the  numerous  Chinese  settlers  in  these  countries, 
who  are  in  far  easier  circumstances  than  their  coun- 
trymen of  the  same  class  at  home. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  it  was  imported  into 
this  country,  on  the  liberation  of  the  tea  trade  in 
1834,  under  the  name  of  junk  tea,  because  brought 
to  Singapore  by  Chinese  junks ;  but  it  was  expeUed 
from  the  market  as  *'  poison"  by  the  very  m^n  who 
are  now  appealing  to  China  for  an  *'  illimitable" 
supply. 

When  tea  was  first  imported  by  European  nations 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  all  the  produce 
of  two  provinces,  Fokien  and  Kyangnan — the  black 
of  the  first,  and  the  green  of  the  last.  In  Fokien 
the  culture  was  confined  to  a  range  of  hills  between 
the  37°  and  38°  of  N.  latitude,  called  Vu-e,  whence 
our  scouted  Bohea,  and  in  Kyang-nan,  to  a  range 
of  hills  also,  called  Song-lo,  whence  our  name  for 
an  inferior  green  tea,  for  we  are  great  in  the  misap- 
plication of  foreign  words. 

As  European  demands  increased,  the  culture  has 
been  oxtenoed  to  several  districts  of  the  same  prov- 
inces, and  even  into  districts  of  the  intermediate 
province  of  Chekyang,  and,  for  an  inferior  article, 
to  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Canton. 

The  districts  in  question  produce  the  whole  of 
the  good  tea  of  the  empire.  They  supply  all  the 
northern  provinces,  including  the  capital,  all  that  is 
consumed  by  the  wealthy  in  the  central  and  south- 
em  provinces,  and  all  that  is  export^  to  foreign 
countries  by  land  or  water.    The  production  of 
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good  tea  requires  five  oondition^— a  suitable  climate 
—a  suitable  soil — a  suitable  locality — skilled  and 
practised  labor  for  culture  and  curing,  and  cheap 
labor  to  meet  the  elaborate  manipulations  which  it 
requires.  In  the  districts  in  which  good  tea  is 
grown,  the  trees  are  kept  down  by  pruning,  like 
the  vines  in  France,  andf  not  allowed  to  run  wild 
like  the  vine  in  Italy. 

The  necessary  requ  bites  for  growing  good  tea 
may,  perhaps,  at  some  time  or  another,  be  found  in 
some  other  p^ls  of  the  world,  but  in  the  meanwhile 
it  is  certain  that  they  only  exist  between  the  24^ 
and  32°  of  North  latitude,  and  the  116°  and  120°  of 
East  longitude. 

And  now  we  have  to  reply  to  those  who  fancy 
that  a  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  should  not  be*  made, 
lest  the  amount  of  the  reduction,  lost  to  the  treas- 
ury, should  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  consum- 
ers, but  into  those  of  the  highland  landlords  of 
FoJcicn  and  Kyangnan. 

Tea  became  first  known  in  this  country  about 
1650,  but  in  1662  was  still  a  mater  rarity,  for  in 
that  year  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Companv  pre- 
sented Charles  the  Second  with  '*  two  pounds  and 
two  ounces*'  of  it,  as  a  gi(i  fit  for  the  acceptance 
of  royalty.  They  had  &ught  it  at  Bantam,  in 
Java,  at  the  cost  of  16s.  a  pound.  The  royal  gif\ 
to  the  **  merry  king"  was  in  all  probability  **  junk 
tea,*'  the  poison  of  our  present  race  of  tea-brokers. 

In  1711,  the  sales  of  tea  at  the  India  House  was 
56,236  pounds,  and  deducting  exports,  the  con- 
sumption was  about  140,000  pounds.  In  this  pres- 
ent year,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  our  consumption 
will  not  be  less  than  46,000,000,  so  that,  in  a  period 
of  135  years  it  will  have  been  multiplied  by  near 
324  fold! 

The  consumption  of  all  Europe  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  half 
a  million  of  pounds ;  America  was  in  **  the  gristle," 
and  not  worth  counting.  The  consumption  of  all 
Europe;  including  Russia,  and  all  America,  is  now 
not  less  than  70,000,000,  so  that,  in  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  demand  on  China  has  been 
multiplied  140  fold ! 

Since  1833,  the  consumption  of  this  country  has 
increased  by  above  14,000,000  of  pounds,  and  sup- 
posing no  increase  at  all  in  the  other  sources  of 
demand,  which,  however,  is  contrary  to  fact,  the 
demand  on  China  for  supply  has  increased  by 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

Independent  of  this,  the  home  demand  of  China 
itself,  must  have  greatly  increased  since  Europeans 
began  to  consume  tea — through  increase  of  wealth 
ann  population,  in  the  two  centuries  of  uninterrupted 
peace  which  followed  a  conquest  that  desolated  the 
empire  for  near  half  a  century,  and  from  which 
it  was  only  beginning  to  recover  at  the  time  in 
question. 

Has,  then,  the  price  of  tea  risen  since  these 
gr^t  demands  have  been  made  on  districts  of  com- 
paratively limited  extent?  Prices  in  Europe, 
instead  of  rising  have  been  constantly  falling,  even 
in  spite  of  monopolies.  The  price  of  a  pound  of 
tea  in  1711,  was  14s.  8d.,  in  1750,  4s.  8}d.,  and  in 
1802,  3s.  lid. 

As  to  the  Chinese  market,  which  is  the  most 
material  point,  we  have  now  before  us  Canton  price 
currents  dated  100  years  back.  The  denominations 
of  the  teas  are  the  same  as  now,  the  money,  always 
tlie  tael,  the  same,  and  the  prices  rather  higher 
than  lower  than  in  the  present  year. 

The  most  sudden  demand  ever  made  on  the  capac- 
ity of  China  for  supply  has  been  that  which  followed 


the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  in  1834 — ^twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  twelve  years  time.  Has  this,  then, 
raised  the  price,  which  prevailed  in  the  previous 
years?  It  certainly  has  not,  for  prices,  to  say  the 
least,  are  as  low  in  1846,  as  they  were  in  1833. 

But  the  experiment  of  reducing  the  duty  has 
been  virtually  tried,  by  the  reduction  of  price, 
which  followed  the  change  from  monopoly  to  free 
trade.  A  tax  has  been  paid,  no  matter  whether  to 
a  corporation,  or  the  state,  and  that  tax  was  removed. 
We  give  an  example  of  its  effect. 

I'he  tea  called  Congou,  formed,  under  the  monop- 
oly, aDout  two  thirds  of  our  whole  consumption, 
and  at  present  the  same  tea  with  its  congeners 
forms  one  half  of  it.  Under  the  monopoly  the  price 
of  this  article  was  5s.  a  pound,  and  now  it  is  3s., 
adding  the  duty  in  both  cases.  Here,  then,  has 
been  a  reduction  of  2s.  a  pound  on  half  our  whole 
consumption,  for  twelvo  years  together.  By  the 
theory,  the  2s.  ought  to  have  gone  int(^the  pockets 
of  the  Chinese  landed  propneturs,  and  the  price 
ought  to  have  risen,  but  prices  have  not  risen,  and 
the  2s.  have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  English 
consumers. 

We  fancy  we  can  assign  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  the  price  of  tea  has  not  risen  in  the  market  of 
Chma,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  export. 
The  low  fertile  lands  of  the  tea  provinces  are  all 
fully  occupied  in  the  production  of  food  for  men, 
but  the  ranges  of  hills  unsuited  for  this  purpose  are 
not  so,  and  over  an  area  of  at  least  9,000  square 
miles  these  are  numerous ;  and  here  there  is  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  tea  plant — not  the  vine  as  in 
Europe,  nor  coffee,  as  in  the  inter-tropical  countries. 
These  districts  will,  probably,  continue  to  yield  tea 
for  some  generations,  without  such  rise  of  rent  as 
will  materially  affect  price,  and  when  they  are 
exhausted,  there  is  the  ill-peopled  and  hilly  province 
of  Yunan,  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  with 
Fokien,  on  the  west  side  of  China,  to  supply  Uieir 
place,  for  even  now  it  yields  a  smaU  quantity  of  fine 
tea,  although  it  does  not  come  to  us. 

If  China,  then,  be  allowed  time,  it  will  continue 
to  yield  an  ample  supply,  without  enhancement  of 
price,  and  without  the  risk  of  plundering  the 
British  treasury,  or  filling  the  pockets  of  Chinese 
landlords. 


Boar  Huntiiio  im  Fbakcb. — The  forests  of  Crecy 
and  Armanvilliers,  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness 
Madame  Adelaide,  being  infested  with  wolves  and 
boars,  orders  were  sent  down  to  the  keepers  to  use 
all  their  exertions  to  gei  rid  of  tbem.  A  few  days 
agu  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  dpsirous  of  ascertaining 
that  these  orders  were  carried  into  execution,  went 
down  into  the  country,  and  immediately  joined  the 
chase,  attended  only  by  a  single  man,  to  carry  and 
charge  his  gun.  On  reaching  the  hunting  party  he 
found  that  three  boars  had  already  been  killed,,  and 
that  three  more  with  a  wolf  were  then  on  foot.  His 
royal  highness  followed  in  porsnit,  and,  al^er  a  chase 
of  two  hours,  the  three  boors  were  killed,  one  falling 
by  the  hand  of  the  prince,  at  the  moment  tbeierocions 
animal  was  making  a  rush  at  him. 

Mb.  Cobdbv. — Another  testimonial  is  intended  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Cobden.  This  tribme  of  respect 
will  .emanate  from  the  commercial  travellers  repre- 
senting most  of  the  leading  mercantile  houses  in 
London,  •Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bris- 
tol, Leeds,  Nottingham,  dec.  The  subscriptions  are 
expected  to  amount  to  a  sum  large  enough  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  of  plate  worthy  of  Mr.  Cobden's  ac- 
ceptance, and  of  being  handed  dowi\  as  an  heirkram 
in  his  family. — Manchester  Times, 
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From  Chamben'  JournaL 
A   GREEK   MqNK's   TALE. 

Delightful  as  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  day 
always  is  with  us,  it  is  nothing  compared  with  sun- 
set in  the  East.  There,  where  the  sun  rolls  the 
livelong  day  through  a  burning  sea  of  light,  it  is 
only  when  at  last  he  disappears  that  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  relief  from  the  intense  and  oppressive  heat 
b  experienced ;  for  scarce  has  he  sunk,  when  there 
rises  up  a  soft  cool  breeze,  which  seems  to  breathe 
fresh  life  into  the  children  of  men.  This  evening 
breeze  is  named  the  "  Imbat,"  and  never  was  its 
reviving  influence  more  gratefully  felt  than  by  a 
party  of  travellers  who,  not  long  since,  might  have 
been  seen  toiling  one  evening  along  a  rocky  moun- 
tain path  in  Albania.  An  English  gentleman  and 
his  daughter,  mounted  on  the  strong  sure-footed 
horses  ef  the  country,  rode  on  in  front,  guided  by  a 
black-eyed  Albanian  youth,  who  leapt  from  rock 
to  rock  like  a  chamois.  Two  well-armed  Greek 
servants  (olio wed,  and  an  Italian  cook,  immersed 
among  the  pots  and  pans  which  shared  with  him  a 
somewhat  unsteady  seat  on  the  back  of  the  baggage 
mole,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  scene  through 
which  they  were  passing  was  very  beautiful,  for  the 
rocky  path  was  in  truth  like  a  passage,  of  which  the 
walls  were  thick  bushes  of  m^le  and  oleander,  and 
over  the'ur  heads  rose  hill  on  hill,  clothed  in  varie- 
gated wood,  that  grew  in  rich  luxuriance.  Beneath 
their  feet  lay  a  wide  shadowless  plain,  sweeping 
down  to  the  sea,  still  bright  with  the  lingering  sun- 
beams, and  its  monotony  relieved  by  a  dark  grove 
of  pines  in  the  distance.  Nor  did  this  outward  land- 
scape present  only  a  pleasing  but  lifeless  picture  to 
the  eye  ;  here  the  fair  form  of  earth  had  a  spirit, 
too,  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  that  gave  to  every 
rock  and  stone  a  voice  to  speak  impre^ive  lessons. 
But  from  the  dawn  of  day  this  party  had  been  in 
motion;  their  horses  were  weary,  tneir  lips  were 
parched  with  thirst,  and  one  object  alone  had  now 
any  interest  for  them,  and  this  was  the  picturesque 
litue  monastery,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
proiection,  to  which  they  were  slowly  ascending, 
ana  where  they  hoped  the  well-known  hospitality 
of  the  monks  would  give  them  shelter  for  the  night. 
Soon  winding  up  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  Uiey 
reached  the  quaint  old  building,  which,  with  its 
vineyards  gathered  round  it,  and  its  little  chapel  of 
the  true  Byzantine  architecture,  formed  the  only 
sign  of  human  habitation  for  miles  around.  The 
travellers  paused  at  the  arched  gateway  of  rough 
stone  that  led  into  a  court,  rendered  cool  and  pleas- 
ant by  the  shade  of  a  huge  platanus,  and  the  murmur 
of  the  water  in  a  beautifully-sculptured  fountain,  far 
more  ancient  than  the  convent  itself. 

The  clatter  of  the  horses*  hoofs  quickly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  simple  inmates,  in  whose  quiet 
monotonous  lives  the  smallest  incident  was  an  event. 
One  by  one  they  came  hurrying  to  the  door  from 
different  quarters ;  few  in  numbers,  (for  the  monas- 
teries in  Greece,  though  not  altogether  interdicted, 
are  so  far  suppressed,  that  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous brotherhoods  are  now  allowed  to  die  out,  and 
none  are  permitted  to  fill  up  the  vacancies,)  and 
forming  a  very  picturesque  group  as  they  clustered 
beneath  the  gateway  in  their  modest  and  simple 
dress.  Presently  they  all  made  way  hastily,  and  the 
*'  igoumenos,"  or  superior,  passed  from  amongst 
them,  and  came  forvirard.  He  was  a  fine-looking 
old  man,  his  silver  beard  and  flowing  white  hair 
relieved  to  great  advantage  by  his  bEick  cap  and 
long  dark  robe ;  his  countenance  was  very  mild  and 


benevolent,  and  seemed  really  stamped  with  that 
peace  which  a  monastic  life  is  said  by  its  advocates 
to  impart.  The  igoumenos  welcomed  the  English- 
man with  the  greatest  cordiality,  saying  that  this 
hour  in  which  he  first  beheld  him  should  hencefor- 
ward be  named  "  the  good  ;*'  and  he  gave  a  fervent 
blessine  to  the  Greek  servants,  who  pressed  forward 
to  kiss  nis  hands.  One  of  them,  who  spoke  Italian, 
interpreted  his  master's  request  for  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, and  the  old  man  answered  instantly  that  the 
stranger  would  be  as  a  light  in  his  dwelling ;  tlmt 
he  would  willingly  receive  them  all,  the  servants, 
the  horses,  the  mule ;  but — here  he  paused,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  struggle  between  his 
sense  of  duty  and  his  hospitality — **  but  not  the 
lady!"  The  Greek  ventured  to  expostulate ;  but 
he  shook  his  head  very  decidedly,  and  all  the  monks 
behind  him  shook  theirs  in  concert.  The  English- 
man looked  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  dragging 
his  weary  daughter  yet  ten  miles,  which  was  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  village.  She  herself,  how- 
ever, thought  she  could  perceive  on  the  old  man's 
face  much  of  that  happy  expression  which  betokens 
loving-kindness  to  all  earth^s  children.  She  urged 
her  tired  horse  towards  him,  and  stooping  down, 
said  in  his  own  language,  **  Good  father,  I  have 
ridden  many  mQes  to-day,  and  am  very  tired." 
These  few  words,  uttered  oy  a  stranger  in  a  tongue 
which  always  has  a  singular  effect  on  a  Greek, 
were  quite  enough  to  move  this  kind-hearted  old 
man.  He  turned  hastily  to  the  monks,  who  had 
not  heard  the  appeal,  and  exclaimed,  **  Children, 
she  has  ridden  many  miles,  and  she  is  very  weary ;" 
then,  without  waiting  for  their  approbation,  he 
lifled  her  gently  from  her  horse,  and  the  brethren 
catching  somewhat  of  the  kindly  spirit  which  ani- 
mated him,  flew  to  open  the  gate,  and  assist  the 
other  travellers  in  dismounting.  The  superior  led 
his  guest  through  the  open  court  into  the  monas- 
tery, with  steps  far  more  feeble  than  those  of  the 
tired  strangers  he  was  tending  so  carefully.  In  the 
interior  of  the  convent  were  a  number  of  long,  low 
passages,  which  conducted,  the  igoumenos  said,  to 
the  dormitories  of  the  monks ;  but  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  place  his  own  room  at  their  disposal,  and 
opening  the  door,  he  introduced  them  to  what  he 
rightly  called  his  humble  apartment.  It  was  neat 
and  clean,  and  abundantly  decorated  with  strange 
old  engravings  of  the  saints ;  but  the  furniture  was 
very  scanty,  consisting  only  of  a  table,  covered  with 
books  of  devotion  and  a  Bible,  (all  very  ancient 
seemingly,)  a  few  chairs,  and  abroad  wooden  bench 
placed  against  the  wall,  having  at  one  end  of  it  a 
carpet  and  a  small  cushion  stuffed  with  straw. 
**  This  is  the  only  couch  I  have  to  offer  you,  my. 
daughter,"  said  the  igoumenos  with  a  gentle  smile ; 
"  but  may  you  never  know  a  sleep  less  tranquil  than 
that  which  I  nightly  enjoy  when  stretched  on  it!" 
He  remained  with  his  guests  till  he  had  seen  their 
supper  brought  in,  consisting  of  excellent  grapes  from 
his  own  vineyard,  and  the  coarse  brown  bread  of 
the  country ;  but  he  relbsed  to  partake  himself  even 
of  this  simple  fare,  and  left  them  with  many  wishes 
for  their  good  repose  and  pleasant  dreams.  Wrapped 
in  their  cloaks,  and  extended  on  this  wooden  sofa, 
they  might  have  doubted  the  likelihood  of  his  wishes 
being  fulfilled ;  but  their  fatigues,  and  the  deep 
quiet  of  the  place,  insured  their  repose.  At  break 
of  day  all  were  astir  to  prepare  for  the  departure  of 
the  guests ;  and  afler  breakfast,  the  younger  trav- 
eller, still  much  fittigued,  had  thrown  herself  once 
more  upon  the  couch,  when  the  igoumenos  entered. 
He  gave  her  a  paternal  blessing,  and  then,  begging 
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ber  to  raise  her  head,  he  drew  firom  under  the  pil- 
low where  she  had  slept  a  small  bag  of  dollars, 
eoDtainiog  perhaps  ten  pounds  of  English  money. 
Having  taken  out  a  small  coin,  he  replaced  it  and 
nid  with  a  smile,  '*  You  see  bow  I  trust  the  Inglesi, 
aince  I  let  you  sleep  all  night  with  my  whole  fortune 
under  your  pillow." 

**  Your  whole  fortune  V  said  she  in  surprise. 

^'  Yes,*'  he  answered,  *'  and  I  am  rich  indeed ! 
Mj  wants  are  few,  my  wishes  fewer,  and  ray  neces- 
mtiea  are  all  supplied.  Daughter,  when  you  have 
Irred  as  long  as  1,  you  will  know  that  there  is  but 
one  goud  thing  to  be  desired  upon  this  earth,  and 
that  is  to  be  at  peace  with  God  and  man.  But 
HeaTon  forbid,  my  child,  that  ever  you  should  come 
to  this  knowledge  by  lessons  so  bitter  as  those 
which  had  the  teaching  of  my  soul,  or  pass  to  the 
calm  I  now  enjoy  by  a  struggle  so  dire  as  mine  has 
been." 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  there  passed,  as  it  were,  a 
riiadow  over  his  face ;  his  lips  contracted  painfully, 
Bod  he  looked  up  with  that  deeply  mournful  expres- 
sion which  supplies  the  place  of  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  a  strong  man.  His  guest  took  his  hand  gently, 
and  said,  ^*  You  have  si^ered  much,  my  father ;  tell 
me  your  history,  that  I  may  learn  from  it  the  lessons 
it  has  taught  you." 

**  Daughter,  you  are  right,"  he  answered ;  '*  to 
what  end  are  the  a^ed  left  to  cumber  this  earth,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  teach  the  young,  ere  they  sow  the  seeds 
of  sin  and  folly  themselves,  what  bitter  fruits  are 
to  be  reaped  therefrom!" 

They  went  out  together  into  the  fresh  morning 
nir,  scented  with  the  myrtle  and  the  orange  flowers 
in  the  garden,  and  sat  down  on  the  rough  stone  seat 
beneath  the  gateway.  There,  with  the  clear  rivulet 
marmuring  at  her  feet,  and  the  bright  mountain 
landscape  spread  out  before  her,  the  English  lady 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  old  igoumenos. 

"  Daughter,  these  gray  hairs  and  these  withered 
hands  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  very  old. 
The  season  of  my  earliest  youth  was  passed  whilst 
yet  this,  my  dear  country,  was  in  the  hands  of  our 
Moslem  tyrants,  and  her  children  were  ignominious 
slaTes ;  ere  there  was  even  an  indication  of  her  sud- 
den and  glorious  awakin?  from  that  lethargy  which 
held  her  so  long  in  a  hateful  submission.  My  father 
was  a  man  comparatively  wealthy,  for  he  possessed 
sereral  vineyards,  and  a  house  and  garden,  in  the 
village  of  Mmidi." 

"What!  the  viDage  of  the  renegades t"  asked 
the  listener. 

**  The  same ;  and  you  do  well  to  call  it  the  village 
of  the  renegades,  for  such  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
deed, when  later,  in  the  noble  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, thev  could  basely  consent  to  side  with  the 
tyrants.  You  will  hear,  mv  child,  how  this  treach- 
ery influenced  my  fate.  Meanwhile  we  dwelt,  my 
ftther  and  mother,  with  their  numerous  children, 
in  their  humble  home,  uncheered  by  even  a  flir-off* 
hope  of  release  from  our  bondage  to  the  Turks. 

'*  Assuredly  it  is  a  bitter  thing  to  be  a  slave ;  it  is 
a  Mtter  thing  to  yield  to  the  oppressors  the  fruits 
of  the  honest  labor,  so  cheerfully  performed  in  the 
hope  that  the  toil  may  profit  some  dear  child,  or 
fidlhful  wife,  or  a^ed  mother ;  but,  daughter,  there 
aie  joys  freely  given  us  by  our  Creator  which  the 
impotent  cruelty  of  man  can  never  altogether  de- 
stroy. It  cannot  sap  the  springs  whose  sources  are 
in  our  own  selves,  and  whilst  one  kindly  tie  of  earth 
subsists  for  us,xwe  are  not  comfortless  Yes,  we 
were  slaves ;  but  our  shackledarms  would  still  twine 
vonnd  the  forms  we  loved ;  and  where  was  the  father 


that  remembered  his  neck  was  bowed  beneath  a  for- 
eign yoke,  when  the  little  hands  of  his  innocent 
child  were  clasped  around  it  ?  Or  where  the  mother 
that  could  stop  to  weep  a  degraded  country,  when 
all  she  best  loved  were  smiling  at  her  side  1  But 
there  came  within  our  happy  home  (for  happy  you 
see  it  was,  though  we  were  bondsmen)  a  foe  whose 
deadly  power  to  blight  was  far  more  terrible  than 
that  of  fiercest  Moslem.  It  chanced,  one  summer, 
that  instead  of  the  long-continued  drought  which,  as 
you  know,  ever  attends  our  .great  heat,  there  was 
much  rain,  and  continual  showers  freshened  the  air 
around  us.  We  all  rejoiced  at  the  pleasant  change, 
little  deeming  those  gentle  dews  were  instilling 
poison  into  the  ground.  These  unnatural  rains  en- 
gendered deadly  vapors,  and  they  again  breathed 
forth  a  pestilence  which  soon  laid  low  both  rich  and 
poor,  both  young  and  old.  On  no  family  in  the  vil- 
lage did  the  scourge  fall  more  severely  than  on  ours. 
My  brothers  and  sistere  fell  around  us  in  their 
strength  and  beauty,  till  at  last  none  were  left  but 
myself,  the  eldest,  and  my  infant  sister,  the  young- 
est of  the  family  ;  and  on  both  the  fatal  sickness  had 
fallen ;  the  shadow  of  death  seemed  to  my  mother 
already  dark  upon  us.  One  night,  in  her  extremity 
of  misery,  when  my  little  sister  breathed  faintly, 
and  I,  more  strong,  was  in  my  agony,  she  went  to 
the  church  where  the  ever-burning  lamp  seems  the 
emblem  of  hopes  that  cannot  fade  away ;  and  there 
she  vowed  a  solemn  vow,  that  if  yet,  even  yet,  we 
might  be  permitted  to  recover,  she  would  dedicate 
me,  her  firstborn,  altogether  to  the  service  of  the 
Merciful.  Her  words  were  not  destined  to  be  as 
seed  sown  on  the  winds.  We  both  speedily  recov- 
ered, and  then  my  mother  told  me  that  she  had  thus 
disposed  of  my  existence.  I  had  no  choice ;  I  could 
not  struggle  or  remst.  The  vow  was  vowed,  but  it 
viras  a  bitter  trial  for  me.  My  father,  who  had  ever 
felt  deeply  the  oppression  of  his  fallen  country,  and 
longed  to  see  it  liberated,  had,  in  my  early  youth, 
inspired  me  with  his  own  sentiments ;  only  I  was 
more  eager  to  rush  into  strife,  in  order  to  enect  the 
object.  All  this  was  over  now ;  such  fiery  dream- 
ings  were  forbidden  to  one  who  was  not  only  to  be 
a  priest,  but  a  monk ;  and  I,  poor,  weak  being, 
thought  not  then  how  much  more  glorious  was  the 
combat  with  evil  in  which  I  was  to  be  engaged  as 
a  servant  of  the  cross.  I  received  my  education  at ' 
a  neighboring  monastery,  but  I  still  remained  at 
home,  assisting  the  village  priest  in  his  duties. 

"  My  mother  did  not  long  survive  our  misfor- 
tunes ;  her  heart  was  torn  asunder  between  her  dead 
and  her  living  children,  and  she  longed  to  be  at  rest 
with  them  even  while  she  smilea  on  us.  She 
haunted  their  graves  like  a  phantom,  till  at  last 
they  drew  her  down  to  them,  and  we  laid  her  to 
sleep  by  their  side.  There  remained  now  in  our 
once  cheerful  home  only  my  father,  becoming  daily 
more  feeble  and  wasted,  for  he  was  very  ag^,  and 
my  little  sister  Photini.  They  had  done  well  to 
name  her  Photini — (the  Light  of  Day ;)  for  she  was 
indeed  the  light  of  that  old  man's  declining  years,  a 
very  sunbeam  in  our  dwelling.  A  sweeter,  lovelier 
child  never  welcomed  the  morning  sun  with  songs 
of  praise,  or  knelt  at  the  vesper  hour,  to  breathe  out 
her  guileless  prayer.  She  grew  up  pure  and  inno- 
cent, as  seldom,  on  this  earth,  it  is  given  to  human 
beings  to  be  ;  for  we  lived  at  some  distance  from  the 
village,  and  held  little  communication  with  its  inhab- 
itants. And  I  loved  to  watch  over  her,  that,  like  a 
fair  untainted  lily,  shaded  from  the  blighting  power 
of  the  sun,  she  might  dwell  in  her  retirement,  nor 
ever  a  contaminating  breath  from  the  world  without 
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BoIIy  the  brightness  of  her  soul.  And  now,  my 
daughter,  I  must  speak  to  you  of  one  whose  name 
trembles  on  my  lips — my  best-beloved  on  this  earth, 
and  my  bitterest  enemy!  You  know  that,  as  a 
monk,  I  was  debarred  earth's  sweetest  affections  ; 
for  this  cause,  perhaps,  I  was  the  more  powerfully 
constrained  tu  concentrate  all  that  my  heart  could 
know  of  tenderness  on  one  dear  friend,  Stavros,  the 
son  of  th3  deraarque,  or  governor  of  Minidi,  a  noble- 
looking,  bold,  spirited  young  man,  who  had  been 
ray  companion  from  childhood,  and  we  had  bound 
ourselves  together  by  that  far  holier  tie  than  the  tie 
of  blood — ^the  union  consecrated  by  the  church  itself; 
when,  before  the  altar,  we  swore  to  be  brethren  in 
heart  and  soul,  in  community  of  interests  and  prop- 
erty, in  truth  and  faithfulness,  till  the  life  of  one  or 
both  should  end  ;  and  the  priest  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  us,  and  blessed  us  in  token  that  the 
vow  was  registered  in  heaven.*  Stavros  seemed  to 
love  me  well  and  truly ;  and  I  placed  on  this  frater- 
nal union  my  whole  hopes  of  happiness  on  earth. 
I  would  have  turned  with  hate  from  any  one  who 
said  my  brother  was  aught  but  perfect.  I  thought 
that,  if  he  died,  I  would  die  with  him.  That  ever 
he  could  change,  or  could  betray  me,  was  a  thought 
not  to  be  for  a  moment  admitted  into  my  mind«  Ah ! 
my  child,  would  that  you  eonld  learn  at  least  this 
lesson  from  my  early  sorrows ;  let  not  the  fibres  of 
your  heart  twme  themselves  roand  aught  that  can 
die  or  change ;  there  is  an  Unchang^le  and  an 
Undying ! 

''In  1821,  as  you  well  know,  our  glorious  revo- 
lution broke  out.  Our  beloved  country  started  into 
life ;  struggling,  it  is  true,  but  struggling  to  be  free ; 
and  her  cnildren  opened  those  fountains  of  their 
hearts'  best  blood,  whose  course  they  stayed  not  till 
she  was  liberated  from  the  hateful  yoke.  It  was 
then  that  my  native  place  acquired  the  ignominious 
title  you  justly  app]ie4  to  it ;  it  became  a  village  of 
renegades.  The  demarque,  the  vile  father  of  Stav- 
ros, not  only  sided  with  the  Turks,  and  induced  all 
the  inhabitants  to  do  the  same,  but  he  offered  them 
Minidi  as  the  head-quarters  of  their  troops,  whence 
they  might  issue  forth  to  carry  death  and  ruin 
amongst  our  countrymen .  Daughter,  you  may  con- 
ceive now  bitter  were  my  feelings  when  I  found  that 
the  brother  of  my  heart,  the  being  I  deemed  so 
faultless,  took  an  active  part  in  this  base  treachery! 
It  was  as  though  a  heavv  cloud  had  come  between 
me  and  the  sun,  where,  for  the  first  time,  a  shadow 
seemed  to  darken  the  character  of  him  in  whose  rec- 
titude I  had  trusted  with  a  perfect  trust.  Yet  I  be- 
lieved Stavros  when  he  told  me  he  had  but  to  choose 
between  his  father^s  curse  and  the  betrayal  of  his 
country ;  and  whilst  I  mourned  with  him  a  choice  so 
dire,  I  loved  him  the  more  for  the  tender  weakness 
which  I  fancied  ruled  his  actions. 

'*  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  day  when,  after  a  skir- 
mish in  the  neighboihood,  in  which  our  countrymen 
were  defeated,  the  exulting  conouerors  came  thun- 
dering into  the  village,  their  hanos  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  our  breUiren,  and  were  received  (oh 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  see  it!)  with  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  treacherous  renegades!  It 
were  assuredly  the  darkest  day  of  my  existence,  but 
for  one  yet  blacker,  whose  shsidow  is  upon  me  even 
now.  My  father,  my  poor  old  father,  feeble  and 
almost  sightless  with  age,  who  throughout  a  long 
life  had  Wne  the  detested  yoke  in  very  bitterness 

•This  cnrions  cnstom  is  in  full  force  in  Greece  to  the 
present  day.  A  religious  ceremony  of  the  ehorch  anites 
two  men  as  brothers,  or  women  as  sisters,  with  a  boad 
which  is  held  most  sacied. 
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of  soul ;  he  who  had  haUed  the  dawn  of  in  ^ 
deuce  an  now  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  son's 
lieht  he  was  no  more  to  see — thmk,  my  danghter, 
what  it  must  have  been  to  him  to  behold  his  native 
village  a  very  nest  of  traitors — a  secure  resting-plaoe 
for  &e  oppressors  of  Greece,  the  muxderen  of  his 
countrymen !  As  he  heard  the  noise  of  their  horses' 
feet,  and  the  joyous  tumult  of  their  war  music,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  he  wrung  his  withered  hands, 
he  called  out  in  bitter  accents  for  one — but  one  yen 
true  to  our  lost  fatherland,  who  would  oppose  than, 
or  die  in  the  Mtempt.  Alas,  alas !  we  were  both  true, 
both  he  and  I,  but  powerless !  I  tried  to  soothe 
him,  while  the  blood  boiled  in  my  own  veins ;  but 
when,  mingling  ^ith  the  exulting  shouts  of  our  ene- 
mies, came  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded 
prisoners,  the  old  man^s  fury  rose  to  madness,  and 
seeming  for  one  brief  moment  to  regain  his  yooth 
and  strength,  he  burst  from  my  grasp,  and  from  the 
clinging  arms  of  Photini,  who  would  have  held  him 
back.  He  rushed  from  the  house ;  he  flung  himsell 
amongst  the  horsemen ;  with  his  weak  arms  he 
dealt  uncertain  blows.  He  fell ;  they  trampled  him 
beneath  their  feet ;  but  a  strong  passion  was  alive 
in  his  exhausted  frame.  He  rose  and  uttered  cnrses^ 
which  were  terrible  upon  those  withered  lips ;  and 
then  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  aged  and  powerless 
defender  of  his  country ! 

"  I  had  followed  him.  In  the  moment  of  reso- 
tion  I  dragged  him  away.  They  would  soon  have 
forgotten  so  feeble  an  enemy;  but  in  that  very 
instant  my  gentle  Photini,  her  long  hair  floating  in 
the  wind,  her  sweet  face  pale  with  terror,  flew  into 
the  old  man's  arms.  They  had  never  seen  so  fair  a 
dave,  those  cruel  tyrants !  They  crowded  round 
her;  they  would  have  murdered  us,  and  seized  on 
her.  I  knew  then  that  we  were  lost ;  and  not  the 
less  that  their  chief,  a  fierce  and  daring  man,  com- 
manded that  we  should  return  for  the  time  in  safety 
to  our  home,  for  that  the  vengeance  and  the  priie 
alike  belonged  to  him  alone !  I  dragged  them  to 
the  house,  the  old  man  now  paralyzed,  and  the  sweet 
child  fainting  in  terror ;  and  when  I  had  barricaded 
the  door,  and  sat  down  for  one  moment*s  breathing 
space,  I  felt  that  I  would  save  them  or  perish ! 

*'  Happily  it  was  evening ;  the  swift  coming  dark- 
ness would  favor  the  last,  the  only  chance  that 
remained  to  us— that  of  flight.  But  how  desolate 
a  prospeqt  it  was!  To  seek  a  place  of  refuge 
amongst  the  haunts  of  men,  was  to  rush  into  the 
very  jaws  of  the  wolf;  for  the  foe,  who  was  now 
more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  whole  host  of  our 
enemies,  was  nowerfol  enough  to  hunt  us  out,  go 
where  we  would.  I  knew  of  a  cave  on  the  hill-si&, 
not  far  off,  which  was  admirably  adapted  both  for 
concealment  and  defence,  and  where,  as  a  boy,  I 
had  ofVen  hid  in  play,  andbaflSed  the  strictest  search. 
As  night  came  on,  I  could  hear,  from  the  wild 
shouts  of  revelrv,  that  the  Turks  were  casonsinff 
in  the  market-place  with  their  base  allies.  Sud 
of  the  villagers  as  remained  in  the  houses  near, 
would,  I  knew,  rather  aid  than  oppose  our  escape. 
The  shock  of  that  horrible  struggle  had  been  too 
much  for  my  father's  wasted  frame.  Life  was  not 
extinct,  but  there  had  passed  a  darkness  over  his 
soul  which  was  to  be  removed  no  more.  He  had 
sunk  into  utter  imbecility,  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
vacant  smile,  when,  anxious  to  seize  so  favorable  a 
moment,  I  urged  him  to  mount  the  horse  I  had 
made  read?.  The  savage  warriors  had  inspired 
my  little  shuddering  Photini  vrith  a  horror  which 
overpowered  all  other  thoughts;  she  buried  her- 
self in  my  arms,  and  half-stmeked  out  her  prayer 
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tbat  HI  mofoy  I  would  sa^e  her  nom  them.  Oh, 
nBwrable,  miaefableman ! — ^that  for  her  these  arms 
should  have  been  powerless  at  the  last  !*'  The  old 
pikst  stopped,  half-ehoked  with  his  emotion  ;  and 
the  Ksiener  would  have  begged  him  to  desist  so 
painful  a  narrative,  hm  he  said,  '*  No,  daughter, 
jott  have  heard  thus  far;  yon  must  learn  how, 
tbiongh  the  fire  of  tribulation,  I  was  brought  to 
this  peace  at  last.  I  placed  my  fiither  and  sister, 
both  so  helpless,  twined  in  each  other^s  arms,  on 
my  hofse.  I  walked  by  their  side ;  and  so  we  took 
our  desoHite  way  through  the  dark  night.  We  es- 
caped unmolested,  if  not  unobserved,  just  as  I  had 
hoped,  and  in  safety  reached  the  cave.  It  had  been 
ooostructed  in  some  ancient  time  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  concealment ;  and  those  who  did  not  know 
the  secret  of  the  entrance,  could  not  discover  it, 
though  they  passed  quite  close.  I  turned  the  horse 
loose,  and  saw  him  gieJlop  in  wild  freedom  far  over 
the  plain,  and  then  I  returned  to  pass  the  dreary 
houra  with  those  whom  I  would  have  died  to  com- 
fiirt  or  console,  crouching  together  on  the  cold 
«8aith,  sad  and  silent.  Ah,  daughter,  it  was  a  pit- 
eous sight  on  which  I  looked  that  morning  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun.  Oflen  does  the  remembrance 
of  it  come  between  me  and  the  light,  and  I  think  I 
oee  them  yet  again  ;  the  old  man,  his  white  hairs, 
matted  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  a  slight 
wound  he  had  received,  falling  over  the  face,  where 
played  that  bright  unmeaning  smile  we  see  on  the 
lips  of  an  unconscious  babe  ;  at  his  feet  his  sweet 
child,  my  sister,  over  whom  had  passed  the  agony 
of  years,  bringing  on  old  age  in  a  night  of  time  ! 
Oh,  how  I  shuddered  when  I  thought  on  the  evil 
passions  that  were  now  in  arms  against  both  these 
napless  beings !  For  when  did  a  Turk  ever  forego 
his  revenge  f 

'*  In  my  terror  for  their  safety,  I  had  not  thought 
of  bringing  with  us  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
my  heart  died  within  me  when  I  thought  that  I 
must  leave  them  alone,  and  return  to  the  village  to 
procure  it,  where  I  might  be  detained,  and  their 
retreat  discovered.  I  delayed  going  hour  after  hour ; 
but  when  at  last  the  miserable  old  man  wept  like  a 
child  for  food,  I  could  endure  no  more,  and  fled.  I 
was  fortunate,  before  I  even  entered  the  village,  in 
meeting  with  a  fnend,  who  supplied  me  with  all  I 
requir^  :  but  he  told  me  that  our  peril  was,  if  pos- 
sible, greater  than  I  had  supposed ;  for  when  our 
enemy  found  we  had  fled,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  swore  to  track  us  out,  though  we  had  buried 
ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  I  returned  to 
those  dear  ones  full  of  terrible  forebodings ;  but  we 
dragged  on  a  few  miserable  days,  like  so  many 
years,  undisturbed.  Again  it  became  necessary 
that  I  should  go  forth  in  quest  of  food.  This  time 
I  penetrated  into  Minidi  with  the  first  dawn  of  light, 
whilst  the  villagers  were  all  asleep;  and  at  the 
door  of  my  own  house,  as  though  ne  had  known 
by  instinct  I  was  coming,  was  my  well-beloved 
brother,  my  Stavros.  He  flew  to  meet  me  ;  and  in 
his  warm  embrace  I  experienced  the  first  moment 
of  joy  I  had  known  for  long ;  little  dreaming,  alas ! 
how  black  a  traitor  I  was  holding  to  my  heart.  He 
told  me,  as  the  other  had  done,  that  our  danger 
was  most  imminent,  and  expostulated  with  me  on 
the  risk  I  ran  for  mjrself  and  them  also  in  thus 
eooiing  forth ;  and  then  he  prayed  me  earnestly, 
for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  my  life  was  precious, 
to  tell  him  the  place  of  our  secret  retreat,  that  he 
might  himself  suppW  our  necessities.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  hesiteted.  There  seemed  to  pass  before  my 
eyes  a  warning  vision  of  that  mournful  group. 


But  Stavros  bade  me  speak,  and  called  me  brother! 
and  I  told  him  the  secret  upon  which  their  all  de- 
pended. 1  left  him  with  the  promise  that  he  was 
to  bring  us  food,  and  even  to  take  measures  for  in- 
suring our  removal  to  a  somewhat  less  miserable 
place  of  refuge.  It  was  early  morning  when  I 
parted  from  my  brother,  and  I  remember  well  how 
bright  the  world  seemed  once  more  for  me  through- 
out that  whole  long  day.  The  sun  had  just  set, 
and  I  sat  watching  my  father,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
with  his  head  on  my  sister's  shoulder,  when 
suddenly  there  capie,  on  the  hitherto  unbroken 
silence,  the  sound  of  horsemen  advancing  at  a 
rapid  pace,  with  the  clatter  of  arms  and  the  mur- ' 
mur  of  voices.  I  could  see,  even  in  the  faint  light, 
the  livid  whiteness  that  overspread  ray  sister's  (ace, 
and  my  own  limbs  seemed  paralyzed  with  an  agony 
of  fear.  Sorely  we  were  discovered !  Through  a 
crevice  in  the  rock  I  could  look  out  to  ascertain  the 
truth ;  and  oh  that  death  had  overtaken  me  ere 
mine  eyes  were  bhghted  by  so  cruel  a  sight !  A 
troop  of  thirty  or  forty  Turks  were  riding  rapidly 
towards  us.  At  their  head  was  the  haughty  chief, 
our  terrible  foe,  and  by  his  side— oh  daughter, 
daughter!  does  it  not  make  your  blood  run  cold? 
— rode  my  brother,  my  Stavros,  pointing  out  our 
place  of  refuge,  and  claiming  his  reward  !  Ifes : 
even  in  that  hour  of  agony  and  horror,  when  I 
knew  that  father  and  sister  were  lost  forever,  it  was 
the  certainty  of  his  base  treachery  which  made  my 
brain  reel.  They  came  on— on  to  the  very  spot ; 
they  tore  down  the  stones  and  brushwood  which 
had  concealed  us  so  well ;  they  dragged  them  forth 
with  shouts  of  triumph — ^the  old  man  and  the 
shrieking  child !  I  was  as  one  deprived  of  reason ; 
I  know  Hot  what  I  did.  I  flung  myself  upon  my 
father's  body,  to  shield  him  from  their  blows.  I 
scarce  knew  that  the  daggers  pierced  my  own 
breast.  I  felt  the  twining,  clinging  arms  of  my 
Photini  torn  from  around  ray  neck — ^I  heard  her 
shriek  ;  and  then  all  became  night  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  felt  no  more. 

"  When  I  came  to  rayself,  I  was  lying  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  villagers,  who  in  this  extremity 
proved  a  friend.  He  had  come  to  seek  me,  stiffen- 
mg  in  my  wounds,  and  carried  me  home,  to  cherish 
the  spark  of  life  which  my  enemies  had  unwittingly 
left  in  my  breast.  He  had  also  buried  my  mur- 
dered father  where  he  lay.  He  told  me  he  bad 
ascertained  that  my  wretched  sister  had  not  long 
survived  the  horrible  hour,  and  Stavros  had  gone 
with  the  Moslem  chief  to  fight — ^base  traitor  that 
he  was ! — against  his  own  country. 

'*  And  now,  daughter,  comes  a  dark  period  in 
my  existence.  I  rose  from  that  bed  of  suflfering 
animated  solely  by  one  dire  and  fiend-like  passion, 
and  this  was  ue  desire  of  revenge — of  revenge  on 


him  I  had  loved  so  well,  and  for  that  very 
now  hated  with  a  more  deadly  hate  !  I  was  as  a 
being  transformed.  The  hopes,  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings  of  my  former  existence  had  all  subsided 
into  one  fierce  and  cruel  burning — ^to  find,  and  with 
my  own  hands  to  slay,  the  brother  for  whom,  a  lit- 
tle time  before,  I  would  have  given  my  life  !  So 
utterly  had  this  feeling  drunk  up  my  very  soul,  that 
I  could  not  mourn  my  father  and  sister  as  I  mourn 
them  now,  but  rather  dwelt  upon  their  agony  and 
death,  because  such  thoughts  but  fed  my  fiery  thirst 
for  his  blood  who  had  fetrayed  them !  Ah,  my 
child,  when  men  now  call  me  holy  and  a  saint,  and 
stoop  to  crave  my  blessing,  I  shudder  to  think  how 
I  then,  for  a  season,  was  given  over  to  the  power 
of  evil !    I  returned,  then,  to  Ufe,  with  this  one 
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deadly  parpose  for  its  aim  and  efid.  I  set  forth  to 
aeek  for  him  who  was  at  onco  my  brother  in  the 
sight  of  heaveD,  my  bitterest  enemy,  and  now  to 
be  my  victim.  I  tracked  him  from  place  to  pkice 
whither  he  went  with  the  now  eonqaering,  now  de- 
feated oppressors.  I  know  not  how  I  existed.  I 
seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  None  ever  molested 
me.  I  was  perhaps  such  a  spectacle  of  living  woe, 
that  my  enemies  felt  they  could  not  add  to  my  tor- 
tures ;  and  my  friends,  that  I  was  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  earthly  consolations.  Alone,  with  the 
phantoms  that  pursued*  me  crjring  '  Avenge  us, 
avenge  us!'  I  followed  the  steps  of  my  traitor 
brother.  For  weeks  he  baffled  my  pursuit ;  but  at 
length  one  day  there  was  a  skirmish  on  the  heights 
near  Salamis,  in  which  my  countrymen  were  con- 
querors. I  had  seen  the  renegade  Stavros  go  forth 
with  his  Moslem  allies  to  the  fight,  but  he  did  not 
return  with  the  fugitives  who  escaped.  A  burning 
fear  possessed  me  that  death  had  already  taken  my 
vengeance  from  me.  I  flew  to  the  scene  of  the  en- 
gagement, where  the  dead  and  dying  had  been  left. 
It  was  night,  a  beautiful  serene  and  star-lit  night ; 
but  I  scarce  knew  whether  it  was  light  or  darkness, 
so  dark  was  my  own  soul  with  evil  thoughts !  I 
roamed  over  that  field  of  carnage  like  a  wolf  seek- 
ing his  carrion  prey.  I  sought  with  horrible  eager- 
ness among  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  heedless  of  the 
groans  of  the  wounded.  At  length  I  heard  a  moan, 
faint  and  distant ;  it  was  his  voice,  his  well-known 
voice.  I  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  there,  prostrate, 
wounded,  and  still  alive,  lay  Stavros.  I  flung  my- 
self on  my  knees  beside  him,  and  as  he  met  my 
gaxe,  and  recognized  me,  there  passed  into  his  eyes 
a  look  of  agonized  terror,  such  as  I  hope  never  to 
behold  again.  I  drew  my  dagger,  but  my  hands 
trembled  with  excess  of  eagerness,  and  grew  pow- 
erless. I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  up  to 
heaven.  Daughter,  my  eyes  remained  fixed  on  it, 
as  though  I  were  petrified !  Oh,  had  you  seen  how 
awful  was  the  contrast  of  that  pure,  lucid,  glorious 
heaven,  and  the  dark,  bloody  earth  whereon  1  knelt! 
I  trembled  as  I  saw  how  all  creation  seemed  to 
breathe  of  peace  and  love,  and  to  think  how  man 


deformed  it  by  his  evU  pasBiona.  What  was  I 
about  to  do  t  To  send  up  once  more  before  the 
brightness  of  the  stam  the  smoke  of  new-shed 
blood  ;  to  make  evil  b^etevil,  and  Atsciimea  breed 
new  crimes  in  me.  Kepentanoe  fell  upon  me  at 
that  moment  soft  as  the  dews  of  heaven.  I 
looked  down  upfm  my  enemy ;  I  know  not  what 
my  eyes  told  him,  but  he  started  up,  the  blood 
gushing  from  his  woonds,  and  seized  my  hand. 
*  Do  you  forgive  V  he  frantically  ched ;  an«l 
I  answered,  'I  foigive!'  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  I  wept— I  who  had  looked  with  teajiess  eye 
upon  a  father's  corpse — ^for  there  stole  upon  mr 
spirit  a  luxury  of  peace  I  never  had  known  before, 
and  not  the  serene  heaven  itself  was  more  at  rest 
than  I.  Calmly  I  raised  him  from  his  bloody 
couch.  I  brought  water  from  the  stream,  and  gave 
him  to  drink,  and  washed  his  wounds.  As  soon  as  * 
it  was  day  I  procured  assistance,  and  had  him  con- 
veyed to  a  neighboring  village.  Thwe  I  tended 
him  for  days  and  weelu.  His  wounds  were  mmy 
tal,  but  he  lingered  long.  I  soothed  his  last  hours 
of  remorse ;  as  a  pnest,  I  administered  to  him  the 
consolations  of  our  holy  religion,  and  he  died  at 
last  with  his  head  on  my  breast,  and  his  hand  in 
mine.  Daughter,  since  then  I  have  suflfered  much  ; 
I  have  been  lonely,  desolate,  oppressed  ;  the  world 
has  been  dark  to  me,  for  the  cold  earth  held  all  my 
treasures.  But  firom  the  hour  that,  beneath  the 
gaze  of  the  eternal  stars,  I  forgave  my  enemy,  I 
have  know  a  peace  which  I  would  not  barter  for  all 
that  this  world  can  give." 

The  good  old  igoumenos  concluded  his  narrative 
with  a  parting  blessing,  for  the  sun  was  now  rapidly 
rising  on  the  horizon,  and  he  himself  urged  the  trav- 
ellers to  orooeed  before  the  heat  should  grow  dan- 
gerous, ne  stood  beneath  the  gateway  as  they 
mounted,  and  when  a  turn  in  the  rocky  path  was 
about  to  hide  him  from  their  sight  as  they  descend- 
ed, they  turned  to  take  a  last  look,  and  saw  him 
wave  a  cordial  farewell  with  the  same  placid  smile 
which  welcomed  their  arrival,  the  same  perfect 
serenity  upon  the  un wrinkled  brow,  half-hid  by  the 
flowing  white  hair. 


SONNET    FRO.M    PETRARCH. 

TRANSLATED   BT  LADV  NOGBIIT. 

^  I  GO  lamenting  o'er  my  days  past  by, 
Those  days  consumed  in  love  of  mortal  thing, 
Without  attempt  to  mount,  I  having  wing 
Perchance  to  soar  and  give  example  high. 
Thoo,  who  dost  see  my  deep  iniquity, 
Invisible,  immortal,  heavenly  King, 
Aid  the  trail  soul  in  her  wild  wandering ; 
In  what  defective  from  thy  grace  supply  ; 
So  I,  with  strife  and  storm  wont  to  contend, 
May  thus  in  peace  and  haven  die.    I  see 
How  vain  the  past,  yet  blamp.less  be  the  end ; 
O'er  that  short  span  of  life  now  left  for  me, 
And  at  its  close,  thy  saving  hand  extend — 
Thou  know'st  I  have  no  hope  in  aughi  but  Thee. 
BeniUy'i  MisedUmy. 


80|LELY   THEY    HAVE   TEASED   MB. 

FROM  THE   GERMAN  OF  HBIITS. 

Sorely  they  have  teased  me, 
And  vexed  me  early  and  late, 

Some  with  too  much  loving, 
Others  from  downright  hale. 

They  poisoned  the  drink  in  my  cup. 
They  poisoned  the  bread  I  ate, 


Some  with  too  much  loving. 
Others  from  downright  hate. 

But  she  who  most  has  grieved  me. 
Who  saddened  and  changed  my  fate, 

Alas !  she  never  loved  me — 
She  did  not  even  hate. 

Bentiey's  Miscettamf. 

It  is  a  fact  not  a  little  interesting,  says  Sir  H.  Be 
La  Beche,  that  sand  thrown  by  the  sea  upon  the  coast 
of  Cornwall  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  infe- 
rior of  the  country  for  agricultural  purposes.  Vast 
quantities  of  this  sand  (estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  Ions)  are  annually  taken  Irom  Padstow 
harbor  to  the  interior ;  and  this  cannot  be  considered 
more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity 
removed.  Between  five  and  six  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  sand  are  thus  annually  conveyed  from  the 
coast,  and  spread  over  the  land  in  the  interior  as  min- 
eral manure.  In  this  case,  however,  the  sand  is  not 
siliceous,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  comroinnted 
sea-shells,  and  thus  affords  the  requisite  supply  of 
carbonate  of  lime  to  the  clayey  lands  of  the  interior. 

It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  37,500  tons  of  china- 
clay  are  annually  shipped  from  the  south-west  of 
England  to  the  potteries,  and  the  value  of  this  export 
must  amount  to  nearly  jG^OjOOO.  A  century  ago,  it 
does  not  seem  that  any  part  of  it  was  made  use  of, 
or  that  this  important  produce  was  then  of  any  value 
whatever. 


THI  8X8T0BT  OP  ST. 
CHAPTKR  XXXV. 

Wk  will  not  linger  with  Snipeton.  For  why  cast 
awBry  B3mip»thy<--thst  aoronee  of  our  monl  being 
—upon  an  old,  money-loving  man,  guUed  of  hu 
VDuthful  wife  t  Wherefore  pity  him,  made,  by  the 
Ittdcy  boldness  of  hired  knavery,  rQlained  and  paid 
by  aeoundrel  cowardioe,  the  living  joke  of  the  beet 
eooiety ,  ahaking  its  aides  at  the  Iwat  of  oluba  1  Had 
the  miserable  man  been  left  upon  the  road,  with 
oiit<tunied  pockets,  and  a  medi<»b]e  bruise  or  gash 
or  two,  why,  there  would  have  been  no  jest  what- 
ever in  the  dull  mishi^ ;  the  robbery  and  Uie  wound 
niight  have  passed  among  the  serious  thin^  that 
lei^fthen  even  careless  faces.  But  how  diiferent 
the  casualty!  A  man— an  old  man — and  the 
qnintessenoe  of  the  drollery  lay  in  his  wrinkke — 
had  been  robbed  of  his  other  s^;  had  had  his  very 
being  rent  in  twain,  and  to  think  of  bis  loss  was 
meet  comedy— to  picture  him'  writhing  in  the 
agony  of  that  forced  separation  was  to  ciow  with 
laughter.  Such  was  the  compassion  beatowed  by 
men  upon  the  old  money-merchant,  as  rumor,  like 
a  wild  goose,  cacklod  as  she  flew.  Therefore,  for 
a  time,  we  will  leave  Snipeton  at  his  solitary 
hearth.  No  ;  not  solitary.  ^  For  bow  the  figure, 
the  features  of  his  wife— ^e  runf«way  ;  yes,  there 
was  the  horror ;  there  the  buming  truth  that  poi- 
soned the  wound — were  multiphed  about  him.  It 
would  have  been  some  relief  to  the  tortured— a 
passing  breath  cooling  the  damned— to  think  that 
oeautitul  mischief  the  victim  of  violence ;  but  no ; 
she  had  clubbed  her  share  of  cuninng ;  she  had 

Syed  a  free  part  in  the  wickedness ;  she  had  fled 
tn  him ;  and  he  could  hear  her  laughter  at  the 
tiick.  And  then  those  very  nvmerals — things  that 
N  in  pleasant  idleness  of  heart  he  had  jotted  down,  as 
&iicied  guards  and  retinue  of  wealth,  to  glorify  and 
do  homage  to  that  idol  of  his  home— they  rose  in 
his  brain  like  sparks  of  fire,  and  he  howled  and 
whined  like  idiotcy.  And  at  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  said,  there  was  great  laughter —very  great  en- 
joyment at  the  clubs. 

The  scene  is  shiAed :  night  has  passed  away. 
For  a  time  poor  Snipeton  sat  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
hand  of  the  clock  as  though  he  watched  a  dagger 
aime4  to  strike  him.  And  the  hand  moved  from 
hour  to  hour ;  and  then,  in  deep  night,  as  one  on 
whom  despair  had  fastened,  not  to  be  loosed  but  at 
the  grave,  he  sat  in  silent,  sullen  misery. 

'Hie  scene  is  shifled.  We  are  miles  away  in 
pleasant  Surrey.  In  an  old  houa^— old  as  the 
gnarled  elms  and  oaks  that  majestically  stand,  the 
silvan  guards,  around  it — is  Snipeton^s  stolen 
wife.  That  house  is  the  abiding-plaoe  of  the  luck- 
less horseman  thrown  from  his  steed  at  Hampstead, 
and  duly  tended  by  Crossbone,  and  duly  robbed  by 
Blast.  Accident  and  sickness  save  a  world  of  cer- 
emony, and  the  patient  and  the  surgeon  were  in 
briefest  season,  fast  friends.  You  may  grow  a 
fiiendship  quick  as  a  salad,  that  like  the  salad,  shall 
serve  the  required  purpose  ;  and  so  it  was  with  the 
intimacy  sprung  up  twixt  Shoveller  and  Crossbone. 
Shoveller  was  pleased  to  call  himself  a  man  of  the 
world.  We  say  pleased ;  for  he  proclaimed  his 
title,  as  though  it  was  one  of  honor ;  a  distinction 
stoutly  won  at  the  battle  of  guineas — (what  gazette 
shall  number  the  killed  and  wounded  of  that  still- 
fought  field?) — and  therefore  to  be  mightily  proud 
of.  He  would  say,  **  I  am  a  man  of  Uie  world :" 
indicating  that  he  was  wholly  and  entirely  of  the 
world  :  that  he  de;ilt  with  facts ;  hard  fiicts ;  hard 
aod  real  as  the  world  he  felt  with  his  soles ;  and 
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quite  a  difiexeat  nattsr  flrom  lh»  misty,  cloody 
world,  that  swam  above  his  head.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  world— a  real  bit  of  its  real  loam ;  unalloyed 
by  any  thought  that  for  a  moment  should  lift  him 
off  his  feet.  Wh^n  a  saoe  of  this  sort  says,  *'  I  am 
a  man  of  the  world ;"  he  means,  with  significant 
emphasis,  to  impart — **  I  have  been  such  a  hard 
student  of  the  ways  of  this  wodd ;  that,  between 
ourselves— so  you  may  speak  your  wishes  safely, 
and  without  offence— between  ourselves,  my  good 
and  sudden  friend,  I  have  not  yet  had  a  spare  min- 
ute to  throw  away  upon  the  next." 

And  Crossbone  was  also  a  man  of  the  world. 
Henee,  he  felt  himself  drawn  towards  Shoveller, 
even  as  two  dead  logs  in  a  pond  are  attracted  to 
one  another.  In  the  very  dawn  and  roseate  blush 
of  their  finendship,  Mr.  Shoveller  had  infoimed 
Crossbooe  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  snug,  retired 
nook,  buried  away  amid  trees  in  a  wild  patch  of 
country :  a  sectary  house,  without,  as  he  observed, 
the  curse  of  neishbors.  He  had  seen  so  much  of 
town-life  in  his  days — at  times,  too,  mixed  so  very 
actively  amongst  the  company  of  London— that 
now  and  then,  he  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  his  health,  nay,  even  of  his  life — ^to 
be  toroed  out  to  a  bit  of  grass.  And  as  Mr.  Shov- 
eller spoke,  the  fiice  of  Crossbone  was  lighted  from 
an  inner  light ;  for  his  fancy  glowed  with  a  pleas- 
ant picture-^that  of  Mrs.  Snipeton  spirited  from 
her  chastised  lord — justiy  punished  fojr  the  olfenoe 
of  marriage— and  dwelling,  like  a  wood-dove,  for  a 
timely  season,  at  least,  in  that  pleasant  hermitage. 

Bneflv,  Mr.  Shoveller  oflfered  his  house  and 
household  devils— for  surely  sometimes  the  lares 
have  cloven  feet  aod  barbed  tails— to  the  service 
of  Mr.  Crossbone;  who,  without  offence  to  the 
spirit  of  hospitality,  in  the  prettiest  Euanner  hinted 
at  hard  payment  at  an  early  day.  Whereupon, 
Mr.  Shoveller  professed  his  readiness  to  engage  a 
dear  and  valued  friend  or  two— he  had  a  large 
bosom  for  friends,  that  man ;  and  could,  upon  occa- 
sion, have  lodged  all  Newgate — to  form  an  escort 
for  the  ladv,  from  the  perils  of  the  journey.  And 
Mr.  Shoveller  kept  his  word ;  it  was  his  pride  to 
do  so ;  and  the  greater  the  mischief  to  be  done,  the 
more  binding  did  he  seem  to  hold  the  engagement. 

It  was  the  mominff  after  the  service  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Shovdler,  and  he  and  Crossbone 
walked  in  the  litde  orchard  ;  walked  aa  friends 
should  walk,  newly  knit  together  by  rascal  wrong ; 
they  both  ^  took  such  paios  to  be  at  ease.  **  A 
sweet  place,  here  ;  a  very  sweet  place,"  said  Cross- 
bone. 

**  Why,  yes ;  the  grass  is  as  green  here  as  any- 
where ;  the  birds  sine  as  well,  and  the  flowers  are 
as  fresh ;  but  what  of  that!"  answered  the  philo- 
sophic Shoveller ;  "  I  never  care  to  brag." 

**  No  man  of  the  world  does,"  said  Cfossbonci. 
'*  Bless  me !  what  a  crop  of  apples  you  ^11  have !" 

'*  And  pears,  and  plums,  and  cherries,"  said* 
Shoveller,  slowly ;  and  then  he  added,  **  Mra. 
Snipeton  has  a  devilish  pretty  mouth.  And  to- 
think  her  lips  should  keep  so  red ;  when,  I  doubt 
not,  winter  has  touched  them  so  oAen.  Ha !  ha  ! 
Poor  little  kitten  !  How  she  pouted  !  Well,  if  I 
love  to  see  anything,  it  'm  now  and  then  to  look 
upon  a  pretty  woman  in  a  tearing  rage." 

We  knew  not  what  recollection  darkened  Cross- 
bone^a  mind — he  had  known  the  sorrows  of  widow- 
hood, and  perhaps  felt  them  anew— but  he  gazed 
with  mixed  sadness  and  surprise  at  Mr.  Shoveller. 
*'  Taste  is  everything ;  it 's  the  salt  of  life ;  with- 
out it  we  ahould  be  as  like  one  another  i 
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add  ibv  wktt  I  Itmir,  kflive  jMt  aamudi  enjoyiDMt. 
NevenfeeiesB  cherete  «  taste  that  ^fowa  iMo  a  di»- 
eoM ;  and,  oaxdoi  ina,  my  daar  finend,  if  i  tliiok  a 
taste  for  a  lady  in  a  nipe,  ia  a  taste  (of  ihut  wy 
sort.  Now  eakinifaidana  is  only  a  tatota,  nothings 
more.  NeverUveleM^  th«iigb-«^aB  men  of  the 
world^^we  may  flay  one  another,  we  Kfepeet  the 
deceneies  of  Mfe,  and  stoj^  the»e."<^Tha8  apeke 
CrosBbone^ 

*'  It  ie  BOoh  a  pretty  eight''*-«eud  ShoveHsr, 
letwning  10  the  piociif&^''  to  aee  what  tb^  would 
do,  with  what  they  only  do.  Whaa  I  lined  her 
from  her  horae,  her  little  whke  hand  gnaped  me, 
ae  it  would  tear  me  to  bits.  *  Don*t  madam,'  aa&d 
I ;  *  I  'm  ticklish,  and  shall  hiagh ;'  and  when  I 
put  her  in  the  carnage,  and  pteoed  myself  beside 
her,  she  looked  at  me,  as  tho>iigh  she  thougfht  her 
eyes  buming-jrlasses  that  must  make  tinder  of  me ; 
and  worked  hor  piecious  tips,  as  though  they  were 
crossbows  shooting  twenty 'deaths  at  me.  And 
then — but  I  asked  her  pardon  like  a  gentleman— 
and  then  I  hiui^hed-— I  oomld  nH  help  it.  Oh,  I  do 
love  a  woman  m  a  rage ;  it  gives  the  pretty  thing 
such  animation ;  tarns  so  much  that  seems  china- 
work  into  real  flesh  and  Uood." 

**  And  nails,"  Crossbone  was  about  to  say ;  but 
with  an  afVer-thought  he  waived  the  subject,  as 
painful,  and  observed—**  You  don*t  think  it  possi- 
ble Mrs.  SnipeloB  can  see  me  here?  Because, 
yon  know,  my  dear  friend,  I  mnst  not  be  known  m 
this  business;  that  is,  unless  professionally." 

« Do  you  see  that  hand?"  said  Shoveller,  exhib- 
iting his  right  palm  close  under  Crossbone's  eye. 

"  Perfectly  well ;  I  once  studied  Chiromancy — 
that  is,  as  a  boy — and  I  can  see  that  your  hand 
*was  made" 

«  For  Toasted  chestnuts." 

Crossbone  stared. 

"  Nay,  nay,  you  are,  you  know  it,  a  man  of  the 
^orld.  The  chestnut  is  in  the  house  there ;  and 
this  is  the  hand— the  paw  of  poor  puss— that  you, 
knowing  pug  that  you  are— that  you  have  used 
to"— 

**  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  exclaimed  Crossbone, 
apprehending  the  intended  application,  *'  if  I 
thought  you  thought  so,  I  assure  you  it  would 
make  me  very  unhappy.  Very  unhappy,  indeed. 
You  see  mine  is  a  very  difficult,  a  very  delicate 
part.     For  to-morrow,  I  must  see  Mr.  Snipeton." 

*'  And,  perhaps,"  said  Shoveller  with  his  best 
gravity,  "  perhaps  prescribe  for  him." 

**Shoula  his  condition  require  it"— assented 
Crossbone — "  prescribe  for  him." 

'*  Well,  as  you  know  the  seat  of  his  complaint," 
—and  Shoveller  jerked  his  head  towards  the  house 
— •*  no  one  better — ^you  '11  have  but  little  trouble 
with  him.  Poor  old  man !  Don't  bleed  him 
much.    Ha!  ha!" 

"  Don't  sport  with  surgery.  It  has  been  my 
y  weakness — 1  may  say,  very  unprofitable  weakness 
— ^to  have  too  much  respect  for  my  profession.  I 
love  it  so  dearly,  I  can't  su^r  a  joke  upon  it. 
Hark !"  cried  Crossbone,  and  he  turned  towards 
the  road  and  listened — **  hark !  Own  me  a  wizard, 
now.    That 's  a  horse." 

"  Well,  in  the  worst  of  times,  yon  couldn't  have 
l>een  burned  for  that  prophecy,"  said  Shoveller. 

"  Yes ;  but  a  horse  that  carries  a  lover.  There's 
a  beating  heart  at  full  gallop  and— did  I  not  say 
sol"  and  Crossbone  receding  behind  a  shrub  point- 
ed to  young  St.  James  as  he  slackened  his  pace  at 
the  house.    Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  leave 
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vou ;  I  must  wait  upon  his  lordship.  Yoa 
know  Tour  promise— I  mean— our  bi|rgain  ?  The 
house—" 

'*  Is  hn  lorMip's,"  cried  SboreHer :  and  iSiat 
maa  of  the  world  looked  yery  wise.  "  The  hoasey 
and  ay  that 's  in  it.  I  know  true  hospitality ;  ea* 
pecially  when  paid  for.  I  hate  the  honor,  Doctor 
OK»shoiie-«-" 

^'  Not  yet ;  no  dipknaa  just  yet,"  said  Cros»- 
boae,  meekly,  and  wHh  a  famt  smile. 

**  Oh,  it  'a  coming  fast,  now.  When  rascality'-^ 
not,  my  dear  fnend,  that  I  mean  rascality — I  wmIA 
speak  as  a  man  of  the  worid— when  rascality  rafr* 
coeds,  dignity  as  a  matter  of  course  must  feltow. 
Therefore,  again  Doctor  Crossbone,  I  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  a  good  morning ;  and  more,  the 
unboonded  gratitude  of  your  exoeUem  and  ncMe 
employer."  With  this  wish,  gravely  deliToredf 
and  a  ^gnilied  movement  of  the  hat,  Mr.  Shovel- 
ler resigned  has  place  of  host  to  the  apothecary,  and* 
stru<^  down  the  ganien,  away  into  the  ields ;  per- 
haps to  Toeditato  on  life,  and  all  its  doings. 

Ere  the  reader  ooidd  leani  this  much,  Croasbone 
WIS  at  the  side  of  his  lordship,  who,  dismonxitiifg, 
resigned  his  horse  to  Ralph  Gum  ;  and  that  ^ery 
intslliffent  youth  looked  at  Crossbone,  and  then 
looked  at  the  bouse,  as  though  his  moral  sense  todc 
a  good,  hearty  snuff  at  some  mysterious  mischi^, 
and  enjoyed  it  hugely.  "  Your  lordship,"  ^ndd 
Crossbone,  **  diaU  not  the  horses  be  put  up  I 
There 's  stabting^" 

"  No ;  at  least  not  for  the  present.  He  has  his 
orders,"  said  St.  James,  who  was  then  bowed  into 
the  house,  and  Gmn,  buried  in  thought,  walked  the 
horMs  down  the  road.  It  was  very  certain  that  his 
lordship  was  oommi€te4  to  some  piece  of  pleasant 
knavery;  and  the  young  man  felt  complimented 
that,  ever  so  humbly,  he  had  been  permitted  to  mix 
in  it.    Wages  rmui  be  raised. 

Crossbone  led  St.  James  into  a  large  low  room ; 
plainly,  but  solidly  appointed.  Tlie  oaken  fu:^i- 
ture  was  black  and  shining  with  age  and  house- 
wifery ; — ^and  a  few  pictures  on  the  waUs— portraits 
of  long  since  forgotten  chureh3raTd  earth — ^looked 
cold,  gloomily,  on  the  intruders.  The  young  lord 
seem^  ill  at  ease,  like  one  who  had  given  up  his 
conscience  to  the  keeping  of  another,  yet  feared  to 
call  him  to  account  for  the  trust.  Now  he  glanced 
moodily  at  Crossbone,  and  now  with  bis  whip  beat 
at  his  boot.  But  Crossbone — happy  in  his  triumph ! 
— ^marked  it  not.  He  had  succeeded  in  so  great  an 
attempt ;  he  had  such  a  radiant  captive  to  adorn  his 
victory,  that  be  marked  not  the  ingratitude  of  the 
man  so  undeservedly  made  happy.  Crossbone  ex- 
panded himself,  body  and  soul,  that  he  might  re* 
oeiye  all  the  blessings  to  be  poured  down  upon  him. 
And  at  length  his  Irndship,  looking  full  at  his  bene- 
factor, observed,  "  WeU,  sir?" 

Crossbone  winced  a  little  ;  only  for  a  moment. 
And  then  vigorously  smiling,  and  bowing,  and 
throwing  apart  his  anns,  as  if  with  the  action  he 
would  open  his  yery  heart,  said,  "  My  lord ;  my 
dear  lord — if,  on  tWs  happy  occasion,  you  wiU 
allow  me  to  call  you  so — ^1  congratulate  yon.  At 
length,  you  are  in  the  yery  house" 

<*  And  whose  mansion  may  it  be?"  questioned 
St.  James,  glancing  to  and  fro. 

"Oh,  for  that  matter,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
own  ;  that  I  have  settled— your  own,  so  long  as 
you  shall  deign  to  use  it.  You  are  master"— and 
Crossbone  laughed  like  a  tickled  demon — "  master 
of  the  house,  and  aU  the  house  contains." 
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*' And  tint,  Mr.  Croasboiie,  doesn't  seem  to 
pfonuae  much,"  add  the  ungrataful  yonng  noble- 
man. 

CroBsbone  amiled,  as  oonseioaB  kno^rledge  may 
be  allowed  to  smile,  and  with  his  left  hand  fingere 
coaxed  his  chin.  He  then  mincingly  approached 
St.  Jamas,  and  like  one  about  to  speak  a  spell  inef- 
fable, said,  **  Mis.  Snipeton"— and  then  the  apoth- 
ecary pansed,  and  stared.  As  well  he  might ;  for 
that  yery  ardent  young  nobleman,  the  Lord  St. 
James,  did  not  spring  to  his  feet,  reechoing  the 
silrer  name.  No;  his  lordship — gnvely  as  he 
would  haye  sat  in  Parliament,  had  not  the  demo- 
cntie,  misanthropic  muffin-maker  defeated  him — 
his  lordship  for  the  second  time,  made  answer, 
"Well,  sir  1" 

"  Mrs.  Snipeten,  my  lord,  is  at  this  moment,  in 
this  house,"  cried  Croesbone,  with  the  emphasis 
of  an  injured  man. 

"  b  it  possible  ?  exclaimed  St.  James,  and  his 
blood  rose  to  his  face. 

"  Permit  me  to  obaerve,  my  lord" — said  Cross- 
bone,  naturally  affected,  hart  by  the  late  placidity 
of  his  patron — **  Ihat  to  devotion,  and  fidelity,  with 
a  little  intelligence— ftr  true  wisdom  never  brags— 
I  defy  my  enemies  to  say  it  of  me— «11  tilings  are 
possible.  Mrs.  Snipeton  is  here ;  here,  my  lovd, 
without"— «id  the  apothecary  chuckled  at  the 
thought,  it  was  so  droll— >"  without  Mr.  Snipeton." 

It  was  very  stianffe— ^onr  odd,  what  oouM  his 
lordship  be  compoaed  of!  He  showed  no  sign  of 
an  attempt  to  snatch  the  apothecary  to  his  arms; 
in  the  gratitude  of  that  warm  embrace,  forgetful , 
for  one  fleeting  moment,  of  the  world  and  its  cere- 
monies that  ought  to  make  Uie  gap  between  them. 
No;  as  though  his  lordship  was  sitting  for  a 
statue  of  patriotism,  or  stoicism,  or  any  other  tit- 
tue  to  be  wrought  in  etone  for  a  very  miserable  pos- 
terity— for  as  the  world,  upon  the  best  authority, 
with  every  generation  gets  worse  and  worse,  in  due 
time,  the  demi-gods  of  one  age  will  of  course  be- 
come the  Tro^odytes  or  Cretins  of  another — as 
though  we  say,  his  lordship  had  posed  himself  for 
a  sculptor,  to  go  down  a  seated  giant  to  future 
dwarfs,  so  did  he  listen  to  the  tremendous  intolli* 
gence  uttered  by  Croesbone.  Is  gratitude  extinct! 
—thought  Croesbone— passed  from  the  world  with 
its  dragons  and  eriffinsf  Crossbone  was  not  a  man 
to  weep ;  nevertheless,  he  thought  he  felt  a  mois- 
tening of  the  e3'es,  as  be  tooked  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary indifference  of  his  fViend  and  companion. 
Would  he  never  speak? 

At  length  his  lordship  somewhat  relieved  his 
faithful  vassal.  '*Mre.  Snipeton  here!  Alone! 
Without  her  husband,  you  say!  Humph'  And 
how  is  this!" 

"  You  know  not,  my  lord— no,  and  you  never 
shall  know — the  pains  I  have  taken,  the  danger  I 
have  risked  to  insure  your  happiness  in  this  mat- 
ter.   You  never  sliall  know.it." 

"And  was  the  lady  carried  off  by  force!" 
Crossbone  paused.  "Answer  me,  man  ;  was  vio- 
lence used  f    Speak,"  cried  St.  James. 

"  Why,  that  is — ^gentle  violence.  The — the  sort 
of  violence  that  is  not  displeasing  to  any  of  the  sex. 
Just  a  violence  that  is  nothing  more  than  compli- 
mentary to  the  dear  things :  enough  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances ;  not  a  bit  beyond." 

"  She  struggled— screamed — and—" 

"  Yes ;  there  were  all  the  graces,  all  the  et  oet- 
eras,  and  little  flourishes  used  on  such  occasions ; 
but,  88  I  say,  not  a  whit  more,  my  lord,  than 
eooagli  to  keep  up  appearances.    The  lady  f(^t 
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that  ahe  waa  being  torn— yes,  torn  k'tltt  woitf 
with  the  D^orld— torn  from  an  old,  and  ugly  hw* 
band ;  and  aubmitted  to  the  operation  vHh  proper 
fortitude.  But  for  appearances,  as  I  ssy,  she'd 
have  squealed  no  more  than  a  rosebud  pnfled  from 
a  bush — a  nectarine  twitehed  from  a  tree.*' 

"  Come,  sir," — and  young  St.  James  emOed, 
though  somewhat  sourly,  "  you  shall  toll  me  all 
about  it." 

Never  did  veteran  toll  the  story  of  his  lauiels 
with  greater  relief  than  Crossbone  feh  'as  he  nar- 
rated 4he  history  of  his  conquest.  "  You  see,  my 
lord,  I  knew  your  heart  was  set  upon  this  matter ; 
and  therefore,  though  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  may  aficNCt  to  lift  their  eyebrows  at  tiie  trans- 
action, werefore,  urged  by  a  sudden  friendship  for 
your  lordship— if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  the 
delightful  word — I  was  determined  to  gntify  you. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  both  of  us,  diat  I  should 
go  warily  to  work.  'Henee,  in  my  professional 
t»pacity,  I  threw  in  the  necessity  of  hoiae^esh, 
that  I  might  get  the  lady  from  under  her  huebaiid's 
roof.  This  settled,  my  next  care  was  to  secure  a 
sweet,  sequestered  spot,  fyt  from  the  meddling  in- 
trusion of  a  scandalous  world;  and  fortune,  second- 
ing my  wish,  flung  the  owner  of  this  house  into  my 
hands— a  pliant,  e^y  man,  my  lord,  who  knows 
the  worth  of  money.  By  the  way,  my  loid,  your 
servant — I  mean  the  fellow  you  gave  me  as  a  fol- 
lower— ^is,  hy  no  means,  a  man  for  our  work. 
When  the  woman  was  in  our  power-^that  is,  in  the 
power  of  my  friends,  for  it  would  have  spoilt  all 
had  I  mixed  in  the  matter— the  rascal  would  have 
fought  tor  her,  when  he  was  levelled  by  as  pretty 
a  blow,  I  am  told,  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  fool. 
We  must  get  rid  of  him,  my  lord,  that  *s  plain. 
Well,  my  lord,  my  friend  Mr.  Shovellei^— " 

"And  who  is  Mr.  Shoveller!"  asked  St. 
James,  drily. 

"  Oh  ,  the  owner  of  this  quiet  little  castle.  A 
snug,  silent  retreat,  is  it  not,  my  lord  !  " 

St.  James  cast  no  complimentary  look  at  the 
walls,  and  then  motioned  Crossbone  to  continue. 

"  My  story,"  said  the'  apothecary,  with  com- 
mendable spiKt,  considering  the  coldness  of  his 
hearer,  "  my  story  is  now  soon  told.  The  lady  had 
left  her  husband  on  his  road  to  London— to  St. 
Mary  Axe,  my  k>rd  ;  you  know  the  den— strewed 
with  the  bones  of  young  spendthrifts,  though  we 
can*t  see  'em,  my  lord — well,  she  had  left  him,  and 
her  rascal  servant,  mounted  on  a  wretohed  home— 
Shoveller,  deep  fellow,  had  taken  care  of  that-» 
could  not  keep  up  with  her ;  and  to  bring  the  story 
to  an  end,  there  was  a  little  squealing — ^just  for 
appearance — when  Mn.  Snipeton  was  safely  depos- 
ited in  a  carriage.  The  horses  tore  altmg — and 
here  she  is." 

"  You  are  a  bold  practitioner,  Mr.  Crossbone," 
said  St.  James,  with  a  disturbed  look  ;  a  look  that 
indicated  perplexed  thoughts  that  ^>oke  of  growing 
hesitation.  "  And  there  was  not  much  violence !" 
added  the  young  lord,  slowly. 

"  Just  as  much  as  I  have  said,  my  lord ;  nay, 
hardly  that.  The  truth  is,  I  believe— ^indeed,  I  am 
sure— the  pretty  creature  knew — for  women  have 
shrewd  guesses  in  such  matters — knew  where  she 
was  coming — ^knew  whom  she  was  to  meet — and 
so,  yes,  so,  m}r  lord,  behaved  herself  accordingly." 

"  Humph  !  it  may  be.  I  wish  I  could  think  n," 
muttered  St.  James. 

"  You  may  soon  assure  yourself,  my  lord.  The 
lady  is,  I  say,  in  this  house.  After  much  toil  and 
Irouble  and — but,  as  I  have  said,  I  won't  brag,  it 
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m't  my  w»] 


18  here — nnder  this  Toof— up 
r'the  ooldneflB  of  Si.  JameB  made  Ctobs- 

, Uy  preeifle— ^'  and,  in  a  word,  my 

terd,  hen  k  the  key." 

Ab  the  apolheoary  aoddenly  presented  that 
domestic  ImpleBieDt  to  St.  James,  he  uiiGoiisciously 
reooUed  from  it  as  from  some  morul  mischief. 


"  A  moaer— locked  op !"  cried  the  young  man. 
.  "  why,  my  lord,  after  so  much  ado  to  cage  the 
bird,  think  you  I  'd  leare  the  door  open  V  Thus 
s^ke  Crosshone,  and  with  an  impatience  a  little 
disiespeetfiil  of  Ids  hearer's  rank.  But,  it  must  he 
oonfessed— even  by  the  most  ceremonious — that 
when  a  man,  for  the  sake  of  friendship  and  a  little 
alloy  of  gMf  risks  the  rewaid  of  felony,  it  is  some- 
what trying  to  the  spirit  to  be  met  ^ith  the  blank 
ftoe  and  wandering  eye  of  the  gentleman  assisted. 
Ciessbonefiilt  smitlen  to  the  soul  as  he  still  felt  the 
key  between  his  fingers— still  saw  the  young  noble- 
man regard  the  piece  of  oold  iron  as  iron  ;  nothing 
mora ;  and  not  the  instrument  that,  with  a  turn, 
would  open  a  gate  of  paradise.  And  then  pride — 
it  was  Tety  natoiBl'-^^roee  in  the  breast  of  the 
apothecary ;  and  with  a  cold,  thick  voice,  he  said — 
«<  What  am  I  to  understand,  my  lord?  Will  you 
take  the  key,  or  will  you''— 4he  altenattve  was 
tremendouft— '*  leave  it  alone  1" 

Instantly,  St.  James  snatched  the  key,  and 
Crossbone  felt  lighter  by  many  a  hundred  weight. 
<«  Upstairs ?"  cried  St.  James. 

"  Upstairs,  my  dear  hud"*— answered  Crossbone 
— <<  along  the  passage,  and  the  first  door  to  the 
right."  St.  James  quitted  the  room;  and  the 
apothecary  sank  in  a  chair,  in  one  heap  of  thank- 
Deluded  man !    He  had  little  cause  for 


thanksgiving ;  but  then,  he  knew  not  as  St.  James 
moontM  the  stain  what  virtuous  resolution  accom- 
panied that  ffood  young  gentleman ;  knew  not,  that 
nis  noble  mend — the  friend  for  whom  he  had 
worked  so  hardly,  had  risked  so  much — ^turned, 
loathingly  from  him,  as  from  so  much  moral  car- 
rion. Again  and  again  had  the  visionary  carriage- 
wheels  rumbled  in  the  ean  of  Crossbone :  again 
had  he  seen  himself  the  court  physician ;  again  bad 
he  laid  his  finger  on  that  most  wondtaus  mechan- 
ism, a  royal  pulse — and  now,  whilst  St.  James 
trod  the  stain,  the  day-dream  came  fall  and  glow- 
ing on  the  npt  apothecary ;  and  he  sat  in  clouds 
of  happiness. 

Now  and  then,  it  is  well  for  the  peace,  the  self- 
complacency  of  folks— delennined  to  consider  them- 
selves very  worthy  individuals— that  the  world  is  a 
world  of  masks ;  that  thought,  the  face  of  the  mind, 
may  laugh  or  frown  unseen  behind  that  vizor  of 
flesh  bestowed  upon  all  men.    In  truth,  it  is  only 


by  means  of  such  viion  that  the  masquerade  of 
human  life  is  carried  on ;  for  when  the  mask 
drops,  earth  ends.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  conld 
Crossbone  have  looked  upon  the  mind  of  St.  James, 
he  would  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  carriage- 
wheeb,  and  possibly— 4ike  many  a  disappointed 
varlet— felt  an  instant  yesrning  for  virtue,  if  assured 
with  bodily  safety.  With  Newgate  suddenly 
frowning  upon  his  soul,  he  might  have  welcomed 
his  old  abode ;  and  thought  more  tenderiy  of  the 
human  weeds  of  earth,  all  careless  of  its  flowers. 
But  Crossbone  vns  denied  this  knowledge ;  and 
therefore  sat  happy  in  his  ignorance ;  still  listeniiiff 
to  the  lies  of  harlot  Fortune.  And  her  silver  tongue 
so  beat  upon  his  brain — with  such  sweet  harmony 
posscasod  him — that  it  was  not  until  she  had  twice 
spoken  that  Crossbone  heard  the  syllables  of  a  rpnl 
woman ;  and  then  Fortune  was  silent,  and  melted 
away  in  a  golden  mist,  and  the  apothecary  saw 
Mother  Daws — ^for  so  she  was  afllectionately  named 
by  Shoveller— standing  at  the  door. 

It  vras  difficult  to  think  her  of  the  sisterhood  of 
Eve.  However,  the  mind  vras  fain  «o  snbmit  to 
the  tyranny  of  petticoals,  and— though  not  without 
a  Btroggkh— believe  thdr  bearer,  woman.  There 
was  that  about  her  that  wotald  make  a  reasonable 
man,  with  afieetioaate  thoughts  for  the  past,  think 
tenderiy  of  tlie  times  when  that  old,  human  husk 
with  blinking  eyes  and  mumbling  tongue,  would 
have  been  to  the  world  no  more  tton  a  Chriatmas- 
\of ; '  a  thing  to  east  upon  a  fire,  to  make  men  merry 
with.  In  those  good  times,  not  a  cow  woukl  have 
sufiered  that  woman  to  approach  her,  but  would 
have  inexorably  refused  the  eventide  milk ;  not  a 
porker  would  have  caught  her  eye,  but  woiild  have 
obediently  sickened  and  died  of  the  witch.  Heavy, 
sedate  haystacks,  at  the  step  of  that  oki  woman, 
would  have  taken  a  thousand  vrings  and  flown  upon 
a  sudden  hurricane.  And,  worse  than  all,  impu- 
dently, most  irreverently  tidcing  to  herself  the  form 
of  a  hare,  she  would  have  led  poor  Squire  October's 
bounds  some  twenty  miles  and  more,  and  then  have 
vanished  in  a  flash  of  light.  She  would  have  fed 
little  children  upon  a  diet  of  crooked  pins,  and 
blasted  tlie  hopes  of  butter-chums.  And  now, 
mother  Daws  was  an  ugly  bunch  of  an  old  woman, 
and  nothing  more !  And  thus  it  is,  by  the  pre- 
sumption and  hard  osage  of  man.  Time  in  his  old 
age— like  a  venerable  sire,  fobbed  by  unfilial  sons 
— ^is  wronged,  cheated,  and  debarred  of  dearest 
rights,  and  wholesomeat  amusements.  We  have 
long  since  taken  witches  from  him  ;  and  there  ar$ 
men  who,  afWr  all  his  losses,  would  deprive  him 
of  the  gallows!  What,  in  time,  will  be  left  to 
Time? 


The  Children  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood. — 
We  need,  perhaps,  hardly  make  any  apology  to 
our  readcn  for  introducing  into  these  pages  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  T^mes  newspaper. 

*' Children  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood.— We  are 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  children  of  the  late  T.  Hood 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  their  last  remain- 
ing parent,  left  entirely  dependent  upon  the  small 
fund,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  about  i800,  collect- 
ed by  public  subscription  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Hood's 
death.  The  pension  of  J^lOO  granted  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  ceases  with  the  decease  of  Mra.  Hood, 
who  lived  but  a  twelvemonth  to  enjoy  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  Lord  John  Russell  has  already  been  ap- 


plied to  by  the  friends  of  the  family  to  contfnnc  the 
pension  to  the  children,  but  his  lordship  has  inti- 
mated his  inability  to  comply  with  the  request,  since 
the  pension  becomes,  by  the  death  of  Mra.  Hood, 
thepropertjr  of  the  public." 

The  public,  if  it  could  have  its  own  way,  would 
rather  lose  ten  times  the  sum,  than  deprive  the  chil- 
dren of  Thomas  Hood  of  one  farthing  of  the  stipend, 
which,  necessary  as  it  might  have  been  hitherto, 
must  be  still  more  essential  now,  that  they  are  w  ith- 
out  the  care  of  even  one  parent.  Why  is  it  that 
the  liberals  will  coniinnally  foree  us  to  draw  odious 
comparisons  between  themselves  and  their  political 
rivals  on  questions  of  practical  Kberality? — Punch. 


TBB  COURT  OP  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 


PhMn  BUekfrood*!  MagulM. 
THB   COURT   OF   LOUIS  PHILIPPE.* 

Tbk  schoolboy,  agape  at  the  tinsel  splendor  and 
■eeminfif  miracles  of  a  holidav  pantomime,  longs  for 
a  peep  behind  the  pasteboard  |Nuapets  that  limit  his 
view.  When  the  falling  curtain  puts  a  period  to 
Clown's  malicious  bufibonery  and  to  the  olunders 
of  persecuted  and  long-suffering  Pantaloon,  he  mai^ 
yels  as  to  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  lithe 
and  agile  mimes  who  have  so  gloriously  diverted 
him.  He  is  tempted  to  believe  that  Harlequin 
sleeps  in  his  motley  skin,  that  Columbine  perpetu- 
ally retains  her  moeful  rose-wreaths  and  diapha- 
nous muslin.  He  can  hardly  realize  the  relapse  of 
such  glittering  apparitions  into  the  prosaic  hum- 
drum of  every-day  life,  and  would  gladly  penetrate 
the  veil  of  baize  that  shrouds  from  his  eager  eyes 
the  mirth-provoking  crew.  Better  that  he  should 
not.  Sadly  would  his  bright  illusions  fade,  sore  be 
his  disenchantment,  could  he  recognize  the  brilliant 
Harlequin  in  yon  shabby-genteel  gentleman  issuing 
from  the  stage-door,  and  diaoern  her  of  the  twink- 
ling feet  rewarding  herself  with  a  measure  of  Bar- 
obiy  for  the  pirouettes  and  entrechats  that  lately 
ravished  his  youthful  vision. 

Not  unlike  the  boy's  desire  for  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes,  is  the  popular  hankering  after  glimpses  of 
royal  privacy.  The  concealed  is  ever  the  coveted, 
the  forbidden  the  most  desired.  Keep  an  ape  under 
triple  lock,  and  fancy  converts  her  into  a  sylph; 
it  was  the  small  key,  the  last  of  the  bunch,  that 
Bluebeard*s  bride  most  longed  to  use.  For  the 
multitude,  the  chronicles  of  courts  have  ever  a 
strong  and  {leculiar  attraction.  With  what  avidity 
is  swallowed  each  trivial  detail  concerning  princes 
and  their  companions ;  how  anxious  are  the  humble 
many  to  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  great  and  privileged  few,  to  dive  into  the  re- 
cesses of  palaces,  and  contemplate  in  the  relaxation 
of  the  domestic  circle,  those  who  in  public  are  envi- 
roned by  an  itnposing  barrier  of  ceremony,  pomp, 
and  dignity.  In  the  absence  of  more  precise  and 
pungent  particulars,  even  the  bald  and  fulsome  par- 
agraplis  of  a  court  circular  find  eager  readers,  who 
learn  with  strange  interest  the  direction  and  extent 
of  a  king's  afternoon  ride,  and  the  exact  hour  at 
which  some  infant  prinetpule  was  borne  abroad  for 
an  airing.  Less  meagre  and  more  satisfactory 
nourishment  is  afforded  to  popular  inquisitiveness 
by  the  writings  of  those  who  have  lived  in  the  inti* 
roacy  of  courts.  Seldom,  however,  do  such  appear 
during  the  lifetime  both  of  the  writer  and  of  the 
personages  to  whom  they  chiefly  refer,  and  when 
they  do  they  are  often  vidoeless,  further  than  as  a 
sop  to  public  curiosity.  Truth  is  rarely  told  of 
kings  by  those  who  enjoy,  seek,  or  hope  aught 
from  their  favor.  These  split  upon  the  reefs  of 
fhittery,  as  a  disgraced  courtier  does  upon  those  of 
epite  and  disappointed  ambition.  And  again,  his- 
tory affords  us  examples  of  men,  who,  having, 
through  misconduct  or  misfbrtune,  lost  the  counte- 
nance of  their  sovereign,  resorted,  to  regain  his 
good  graces,  to  shameless  adnlta^on  and  servile 
panegyric. 

We  do  not  include  in  any  of  the  three  categories 

just  named,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us.     We 

should  not  be  justified  in  attributing  to  interested 

'  motives  his  praises  of  his  former  patrons ;  but  be- 

*  /Tur  Ant  d  la  Cour  du  Roi  Lama  Phmppe^  et  Sou^e- 
turt  du  Tern*  d  V Empire  etdela  ReatauraHon,  Par  B. 
Affbst,  de  la  Soci^l^  Royale  dea  Prisons  de  Fnaob. 
Berlin  and  Paris,  1846. 
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lieve,  on  the  contrary,  tluit,  although  lamifiar  with 
courts,  he  is  no  mere  courtier.  Had  be  been  more 
of  one,  his  fortunes  might  now  be  better.    ¥Vom  % 

nearly  age.  Monsieur  Appert  devoted  himself 
e  prosecution  of  i^ilanthropie  plans  and  re- 
searehes,  having  for  their  chief  objects  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
reform  of  convicts,  the  education  of  the  army,  and 
that  of  children  who,  by  the  desertion  or  viees  of 
their  parents,  are  left  destitute  and  unprotected. 
He  has  frequently  been  employed  by  the  French 
goverament,  and  has  occupied  various  important 
posts.  When  only  one-and-twenty,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  a  model-school  for  the  army. 
With  reference  to  his  humane  schemes,  he  has  pub- 
lished many  volumes  on  the  education  of  soldien 
and  orphans,  on  the  prisons,  schools,  and  other  eor- 
rectional  and  benevolent  institutions  of  France. 
With  these  we  have  nothing  to  do.  His  present* 
book  is  of  a  lighter  and  more  generally  interesting 
character.  For  ten  years  he  held  the  offiee  of 
almoner  to  the  Queen  of  the  French,  and  to  her 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Adelaide.  The  charities  of 
these  royal  ladies  are,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
on  a  truly  princely  scale.  To  this  alraonership  no 
salary  was  attached ;  M.  Appert  performed  ila  ar- 
duous duties  gratuitously,  and  esteemed  himself 
well  rewarded  by  the  confidence  and  good  opinion 
of  the  illustrious  persons  he  served.  Hie  income 
from  other  sources  was  viras  ample;  his  position 
honorable  and  even  distinguished ;  his  friends,  true 
or  false,  were  reckoned  by  hundreds.  But  misfor- 
tune, swift  of  foot,  overtook  him  in  the  zenith  of 
his  prosperity.  Heavy  pecuniary  losses,  chiefly 
resulting,  98  he  implies  rather  than  bforma  ns^ 
from  ill-advised  loans  and  generous  assistance  to 
unworthy  persons,  impaired  his  means.  Conoeni-- 
ing  his  disgrace  at  court,  he  is  more  explicit.  He 
attributes  it  to  the  envy  and  intrigues  of  eourtien, 
against  whom,  as  a  class,  he  bitterly  inveighs. 
That  his  office  was  one  well  calculated  to  make 
him  enemies,  if  he  conscientiously  fulfilled  its  du- 
ties, is  made  evident  by  various  passages  in  his 
book.  During  ten  yean  that  he  was  in  the  daOy 
habit  of  seeing  thenn  and  of  distributing  the  peater 
portion  of  their  charities,  the  queen  and  Madame 
Adelaide,  he  tells  ns,  never  made  him  the  digbtest 
reproach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  invariably  approved 
his  proposals  and  reonests,  none  of  whieb,  he  adds, 
tended  to  his  personal  advantage.  The  king,  on  vari- 
ous important  occasions,  showed  great  confidence  m 
him,  and  a  strong  sympathy  with  his  philanthropic 
labore.  Nevertheless,  the  occult,  but  strong  and 
persevering  infiuence  employed  against  M.  Appeit, 
at  last  prevailed,  and  he  was  removed  from  the  court, 
laden  with  costly  presents  from  the  royal  family, 
who  assured  him  that  they  would  never  forget, 
but  always  acknowledge,  his  long  and  devoted  ser^ 
vices.  After  his  disgrace,  he  sold  a  villa  he  pos- 
sessed at  Nenllly,  and  left  Paris,  with  the  intention 
of  founding  an  experimental  colony  of  released  con- 
victs, and  of  the  children  of  criminals.  Whether 
this  experiment  was  carried  out,  and  how  far  it  sue- 
oeeded,  he  does  not  inform  us.  He  is  now  travel- 
linir  in  Germany,  visiting  the  schools,  prisons,  and 
military  institutions,  and  writing  books  concerning 
them.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  received  him  fa- 
vorably, and  given  him  every  encouragement ;  the 
sovereigns  of  Belgium,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemberg,  have  written  him  flattering  let- 
ten,  and  promised  hun  all  facilities  and  assistance 
during  the  stay  he  proposes  making  in  their  lespae- 
tive  donunions. 


mo 


THB  COUBT  OF  I1OUI8  miLim. 


Il  w*»l  Bcirliii,  in  the  raring  of  the  preeoDt  year, 
that  M.  Apdevt  oompleted,  alter  very  brief  labor, 
his  tbtte  yoiuinea  of  roemoira.  He  oonfeaaea  that 
they  were  written  in  haate,  and  whilst  his  mind  was 
preoccupied  with  the  objects  of  his  German  tour. 
Thia  is  to  be  regretted,  fur  the  reault  proves  that  the 
worl(  wae  too  quickly  done  to  be  well  done.  The 
motive  of  hi«  precipitation  is  unexplained,  and  we 
are  not  told  why  it  was  necessary  to  complete, 
by  the  16th  of  March,  a  book  desuned  to  appear 
but  in  late  autumn.  Did  the  snmUwagm  pace  of 
the  German  hkhdrucherei  need  half  a  year  for  the 
printing  of  a  thousand  pages?  Surely  not;  and 
surely  M.  Appert  might  have^iven  himself  a.little 
more  time^-have  indulged  us  with  more  detail — 
have  iNPodaoed,  instead  of  a  hasty  outline,  a  finished 
picture.  His  materials  were  ample,  his  subject  is 
most  ioteresting ;  he  is  no  novice  in  the  crsit  of 
^authorship.  Besides  his  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion  at  court,  he  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance,  in 
mosx^  cases  the  intimacy,  of  a  vast  number  of  nota- 
ble persons,  military,  diplomatic,  seientiiio,  literary. 
Ministers  and  deputies,  peers  of  France  and  nobles 
of  the  old  regime,  generals  of  the  empire  and  dis- 
tioguiahed  foreigners,  were  reckoned  upon  his  list 
of  friends ;  many  of  them  were  regular  partakers 
of  his  periodical  dinners  at  his  Paris  hotel  and  his 
Neuilly  villa.  It  was  in  his  power,  we  are  con* 
vinced,  to  have  produced  a  first  rate  book  of  its 
class,  instead  of  these  hasty  and  unsatisfactory 
sketches.  Each  night,  he  tells  us,  especially  since 
the  year  1826,  when  he  was  first  attached  to  the 
Orleans  family,  he  wrote  down,  before  retiring  to 

'  rest,  the  events  of  the  day.  And  yet  such  is  his 
baste  to  huddle  over  his  work  that  he  cannot  wait 
to  receive  his  voluminous  memoranda*  and  corre- 
spondence, but  trusts  entirely  to  his  memory. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  this  serves  him  pretty  well. 

'  '*  Whilst  correcting  the  last  page  of  these  souvenirs^ 
1  have  leoeived  the  enormous  mass  of  notes  and 
autograph  letters  which  ought  to  have  boons  of 
great  utility  in  the  composition  of  the  book ;  and, 
on  referring  to  the  .various  documents,  I  am  sur- 
l^rised  to  find  that  my  memory  has  served  me 
faithfully  upon  every  subject  of  interest,  and  that  I 
have  nothing  to  rectify  in  what  I  have  written.'* 
Nothing,  perhaps,  to  rectify,'  but  much,  we  should 
think,  to  add.  Monsieur  Appends  notes,  judging 
from  one  or  two  verbatim  specimens,  were  both 
oopioos  and  minute,  and  must  include  very  many 
interesting  particulars  and  anecdotes  of  the  remark- 
able persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during 
the  varied  phases  of  a  busy  and  bustling  life. 
Could  he  not,  without  indelicacy  or  breach  of  con- 
fidence, have  given  us  more  of  such  particulars  ? 
!His  memoirs  would  have  gained  in  value  had  he 
deferred  their  publication  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years ;  for  then  many  now  hving  would  have  dis* 
appeared  from  the  scene,  and  he  might  have 
spoken  freely  of  things  and  persons  concerning 
whom  he  now  deems  it  prudent  or  proper  to  be 
silent.  But  personal  recollections  of  the  present 
French  court,  even  when  loosely  and  imperfectly 
set  down,  cannot  fail  to  command  attention  and 
excite  interest.  And  much  that  is  novel  and  curi- 
ous may  be  cnlled  from  M.  Appert*s  pages, 
althoufrh  we  repret,  as  we  peruse  them,  that  they 
should  have  suffered  from  too  great  haste  and  an 
overstrained  discretion. 

M.  Appert  opens  his  memoirs  in  the  year  1807, 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  Napoleon,  whose  ardent 
admirer  he  is.  The  eariier  chapters  of  his  book, 
xelating  to  the  empire  and  the  restoration,  have  leas 


to  zeoommeiid  &em  than  the  later  ones,  and  we 
shall  pass  them  rapidly  over.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  became  a  pupil  of  the  imperial  school  of  draw- 
ing. Here  he  carried  ofif  the  first  prizes,  was 
made  sob-professor,  and  hopes  were  held  out  to 
him  that  he  ahould  take  a  share  in  the  education 
of  the  King  of  Rome.  But  this  was  in  1813  ;  the 
decline  of  the  empire  had  begun,  Russia  had  given 
the  first  blow  to  Napoleon*s  seemingly  resistless 
power; — the  hopes  of  the  young  professor  were 
never  realized.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
after  Waterloo,  he  lost  his  suthprofessofship,  od 
account  of  his  weU-known  Bonapartism ;  and  be- 
cause, whilst  giving  a  lesson  iii  mathematicB,  he 
employed,  to  mark  the  curves  and  angles  of  a  geo- 
metri<»l  figure,  letters  which  made  up  th^^ords 
^^wve  VEmpereur!"  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
he  again  obtained  occupation,  although  of  a  far 
humUer  description  than  that  to  which  he  had 
once  aspired.  He  wss  employed  in  the  organizar 
tion  of  elementary  and  military  schools,  apon  the 
plan  of  mutual  instruction.  In  this  he  was  most 
successful,  and  his  reports  to  the  minister  of  war 
proved  that,  in  three  years,  one  hundred  thonsand 
men  might  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  at 
the  small  expense  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs, 
or  half-a-erown  per  roan.  In  1830,  although  then 
only  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  inspection  of  the  re^imenul  scho^ris  of  the 
royal  guard  and  first  nulitary  division;  and  his 
connexion  with  the  army  brought  him  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  Bonapartist  plots  at  that  time 
rife.  Although  ofWn  confided  in  by  the  conspira- 
tors, who  were  aware  of  his  attachment  to  the 
emperor,  he  took  share  in  none  of  their  abortive 
schemes  for  placing  Napoleon  the  Second  on  the 
throne  of  France ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  l<»oked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  the  government  of  the 
Bourbons.  Still,  however,  he  was  permitted  to 
become  the  director,  without  salary,  of  a  school 
established  in  tlie  prison  at  Montaigu.  appropriated 
to  military  criminaus.  To  this  prison,  in  the  year 
1833,  were  sent  two  non-commissioned  oflioers,  by 
name  Mathieu  and  Condere,  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy for  which  General  Berton  lost  his  head. 
Yielding  to  his  sympathies  and  to  the  prayers  of 
these  two  young  men,  who  were  bent  upon  escape 
or  suicide,  M.  Appert  promised  to  assist  their 
flight.  He  did  st),  successfully,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  his  own  imprisonment  at  La  Force, 
where  he  was  placed  in  ^the  room  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  poet  Beranger.  Pending  his  trial, 
he  had  for  servant  a  celebrated  thief  of  the  name 
of  Dor^,  of  whom  Vidocq,  the  thiof-taker,  more 
than  once  'makes  mention  in  his  curious  bo<iks. 
This  Doi^,  who,  for  a  robber,  was  a  very  decent 
fellow,  and  who  served  M.  Appert  with  the  great- 
est punctuality  and  fidelity,  once  had  the  aodaciiy, 
alone  and  unassisted,  save  by  his  own  ingenuity,  to 
stop  a  diligence  full  of  passen^ere.  With  a  skill 
that  would  have  made  him  an  invaluable  confeder- 
ate for  a  London  or  Paris  kite-flyer y  he  constructed 
several  excellent  men  of  straw,  the  size  of  life,  and 
quite  as  natural — at  least  in  the  dark.  These  he 
invested  with  the  needful  toggery — ^neither  fresh 
nor  ftshionable,  we  presume,  but  serving  the  pur- 
pose. Finally,  he  fiistened  sticks,  intended  to 
represent  muskets,  to  the  shoulden  of  the  figures, 
which  he  posted  in  a  row  against  trees  bordering 
the  high  road.  Up  came  the  diliffence.  "  Halt  !*' 
shoot^  Dor^,  in  the  voice  of  a  Stentor ;  **  Halt! 
or  my  men  fire  I"  The  frightened  driver  pulled 
up  short ;  conductor  and  passengers,  seeing  a  row 
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of  SgBxm  with  leTeUed  fire<ftnn«,  thom^ht  tl»ey  ha4 
fiJJeR  into  the  power  of  a  whole  anny  of  bandit^, 
apd  begged  for  mercy.  Doi^  came  forward  in  the 
ehazactei  of  a  generous  protector,  sternly  ordered 
his  men  to  abstain  from  violence  and  remain  where 
they  were,  and  collected  from  the  trembling  and 
intimidated  passengerB  their  purses,  watches,  and 
jewels.  '*  I  forbid  you  to  fire,"  he  shouted  to  his 
qioaker  gang,  whilst  pocketing  the  rich  tribute; 
**  they  BUike  no  resistance ;  I  will  have  no  useless 
bloodshed.*'  The  conductor,  delighted  to  save  a 
large  sum  of  money  secreted  in  a  chest,  quietly 
mbmitted :  the  passengers  were  too  happy  to  get 
oflf  with  whole  skins,  and  the  women  thanked  their 
spoiler,  called  him  a  humane  man,  and  almost 
kissed  him  out  of  gratitude  for  his  sparing  their 
lives.  The  plunder  collected,  the  driver  received 
permission  to  continue  his  journey,  which  he  did  at 
full  speed,  lest  the  banditti  should  change  their 
minds  and  forget  their  forbearance.  Dor^  made 
bis  escape  unmolested,  leaving  his  straw  regiment 
on  nicket  by  the  road  side,  a  scarecrow,  till  day* 
break,  to  the  passing  traveller. 

The  few  persons  acquainted  with  M.  Appert's 
shaie  in  the  escape  of  Mathieu  and  Cooderc* 
proved  stanch  upon  his  trial ;  nothing  could  be 
ppoved  against  hmi,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The 
ai&ir  gave  rise  to  long  and  bitter  controversy 
between  the  liberal  and  rqvalist  newspapers. 
Of  ooiuse  M.  Appert  lost  his  place  under  govern- 
nent,  and  he  now  had  full  leisore  to  busy  himself 
with  his  philanthropic  investigations.  To  these  he 
devoted  his  time ;  but  the  police  looked  upon  him 
as  a  dangerous  character,  and,  in  May,  1623,  orders 
were  again  issued  for  his  arrest.  Forewarned,  he 
escaped  by  the  garden-gate  at  the  very  moment 
thai  his  pursuers  knocked  at  the  front  door.  The 
cause  for  which  he^Avas  persecuted,  that  of  Bona- 
partism  and  liberdl  opinions-- the  anti-Bourbon 
cause,  in  short — made  him  many  friends,  and  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  concealing  himself,  although 
nnideoce  compelled  him  frequently  to  change  lila 
hiding-place.  One  of  his  first  retreats  was  the 
house  of  Lafayette,  then  looked  upon  ss  an  arch 
ooDspirator,  and  closely  watched  by  the  police,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  afforded  a  willing  shelter  to 
Toong  Appert.  A  happy  week  was  passed  by  the 
utter  in  the  hotel  and  constant  society  of  the 
venerable  general. 

*'I  had  his  coachman^s  room,  and  a  livery  in 
leadiness  to  put  on,  in  case  of  an  intrusion^ on  the 
part  of  the  police.  I  dined  with  him  teten^titej  and 
we  spent  the  evenings  together ;  the  porter  telling 
all  visiters,  excepting  relatives  and  intimate  friends, 
that  the  general  was  at  his  country  house  of  La 
Grange. 

"  Monsieur  de  Lafayette's  conversation  was  most 
interesting,  his  language  well  chosen,  his  narrative 
style  simple  and  charming ;  his  character  was  gay 
and  amiable,  his  physiognomy  respectable  and  good. 
His  tone,  and  everything  about  him,  indicated  good 
htthior,  kindness,  and  dignity,  and  the  habit  of  the 
best  society.  He  had  the  exquisitely  polished 
maaneTS  of  the  old  regime,  blent  with  those  of  the 
highest  classes  of  the  present  day.  His  vast  infor- 
mation, the  numerous  anecdotes  of  bis  well-filled 
life,  his  immense  acquaintance  with  almost  all  the 
oslebrated  persons  in  the  world,  his  many  and  curi* 
oos  voyages,  the  great  events  in  which  he  had  borne 
a  leading  part,  the  historical  details  that  he  alone 
could  give  on  events  not  yet  written  down  in  his- 
tory, constituted  an  inexhaustible  conversational 
treasure,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  happiest 


circumstaiioes  of  my  life  to  have  passed  a  week  in 
the  intimacy  of  that  excellent  and  noble  general." 

All,  however,  that  M.  Appert  thinks  proper  to 
record  in  print  of  these  anecdotes,  historical  de- 
tails, &o.,  consists  of  a  short  oonversation  with 
M.  Lafayette,  who  predicted  the  final  downfall  of 
tlie  Bourbons,  and  the  advent  of  a  more  liberal 
order  of  things.  In  1823,  many  besides  Lafayette 
were  ready  with  the  same  prophecy.  M.  Appert 
then  asked  the  general  whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
revolution,  the  fiuke  of  Orleans,  who  appeared  sin- 
cerely liberal,  who  encouraged  the  progress  of  art 
and  science,  sen(  his  sons  to  the  public  colleges, 
cultivated  the  opposition  members,  and  was  gener- 
ally popular  with  the  advocates  of  the  progress, 
might  not  become  King  of  France. 

"  *  My  dear  Appert,'  replied  the  general,  *  what 
you  say  is  v^ry  true,  and  I  myself  greatly  esteem 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  I  believe  liim  sincere  in  his 
patriotism,  his  children  are  very  interesting,  his  wife 
IS  the  best  of  women.  But  one  can  answer  for 
nothing  in  times  of  revolution.  Neverthelclbs,  the 
duke  would  have  many  chances  in  his  favor ;  and 
for  my  part,  were  I  consulted,  I  should  certainly 
vote  for  nim.' 

<*  Seven  years  after  this  curious  conversation, 
which  I  wrote  down  at  the  time,  General  Lafayette 
still  entertained,  and  expressed  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  same  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now 
King  of  the  French." 

From  I^fayette,  M.  Appert  transferred  himself 
to  the  Duchess  of  Montebello,  the  ex-lady  of  honor 
and  confidential  friend  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa.  In  her  hotel  he  abode  a  month,  and  then 
went  into  the  country.  After  a  while,  the  police, 
who,  by  not  capturing  him,  had  shown  great  negli- 
gence or  impotence,  discontinued  their  persecutions, 
and  he  was  again  able  to  appear  in  public. 

To  arrive  the  sooner  at  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  M.  Appert  does  little  more  than  briefly 
recapitulate  the  principal  events  of  the  last  few  years 
of  the  Restoration,  introducing,  however,  here  and 
there,  a  remark  or  anecdote  not  unworthy  of  note. 
Take  the  following,  as  a  Frenchman's  opinion  of 
the  militarv  promenade  of  1823,  and  of  its  leader, 
tlie  Duke  d'Angouleme. 

'*The  battles  were  unimportant,  our  troops 
showed  themselves  brave  as  ever ;  but,  in  order  to 
natter  the  prince,  so  much  fuss  was  made  about  the 
military  feats  of  this  campaign,  about  the  passage 
of  a  bridge,  for  instance,  that  all  sensible  men  in 
France  and  throughout  Europe,  laughed  to  hear  so 
much  noise  for  such  sooall  conquests.  At  last  the 
Duke  of  Angoul^me  returned  to  Paris ;  entertain- 
ments were  given  him,  triumphal  arches  erected, 
Louis  XVIU.  and  the  Count  d'Artois  told  him  he 
was  the  greatest  captain  o£  the  age ;  the  old  gener- 
als of  the  empire,  now  become  courtiers  and  flat- 
terers, added  the  incense  of  their  praise  to  tlie  royal 
commendations.  The  poor  prince  came  to  believe 
that  lie  really  was  a  great  warrior.  A  lie,  by  dint 
of  repetition,  acquires  the  semblance  of  a  truth, 
especially  when  it  flatters  our  self-love,  our  vamty 
and  pride.  Behold,  then,  Louis  Antoine,  Fils  de 
France^  a  greater  captain  than  Bayard  or  Turenne. 
Napoleon  1  do  not  name ;  of  him  the  Restoration 
had  made  a  Corskan  marouiSt  who  had  had  the 
honor  to  serve,  with  some  aisiinction  and  bravery, 
in  the  French  army  under  the  orders  of  the  princes, 
during  the  rdgn  of  H,M.  Louis  XVIIL,  King  ef 
France  and  Navarre, 

**  Before  his  departure  for  this  fomoos  war,  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme's  disposition  was  simple,  mod- 
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Mt,  and  good ;  when  he  letnrned  he  was  subject  to 
absence  of  mind  and  to  fits  of  passion,  and  his 
undentanding  appeared  weakened.  Exaggerated 
praise,  like  a  dizzy  height,  often  turns  the  head. 

"  Ix>uis  XVIII.,  long  a  sufl[erer  from  the  gout, 
at  last  died,  and  Monsieur  became  king  under  the 
title  of  Charles  X.  The  priests  and  ultra  royalists 
rejoiced ;  they  thought  their  kingdom  was  come.*' 

In  another  place  we  find  a  description  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  valiant  commander,  who, 
duly  diy-nursed  and  tutored  by  his  major-general. 
Count  Guilleminot,  won  imperishable  laurels  in  the 
great  fight  of  the  Trocadero.  1*  Short  in  stature, 
and  red  in  the  face,  his  look  was  absent,  his  gait 
and  shape  were  ungraceful,  his  legs  short  and  thin." 
M.  Appert  describes  a  visit  paid  by  the  duke,  then 
dauphin,  to  his  cousins  at  the  Palais  Royal.  '*  This 
visit,  a  rare  favor,  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
when  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  according  to  estab- 
lished etiquette,  had  replaced  the  dauphine's  cloak, 
the  duke  and  duchess  conducted  their  illustrious 
visiters  to  the  first  step  of  the  grand  staircase. 
Here  the  dauphin  had  a  fit  of  absence,  for,  instead 
of  saying  adieu,  he  repeated  several  times  *  word 
of  honor,  word  of  honor.'  The  dauphine  took  hold 
of  his  arm  and  they  returned  to  their  carrriage." 
This  absent  man  is  next  shown  to  us  in  a  very 
nnprincely  and  unbecoming  passion,  for  which, 
however,  he  received  a  proper  wigging  from  his 
royal  dad.    The  anecdote  is  worth  extracting. 

"  The  sentries  at  the  gates  of  the  chateau  of  St. 
Cloud  had  orders  to  allow  no  person  in  plain  clothes 
and  carrying  a  parcel,  to  enter  the  private  courts 
and  gardens.  One  of  the  dauphin's  servants,  not  in 
livery,  wished  to  pass  through  a  door  kept  by  the 
Swiss  guards.  The  sentry  would  not  allow  it,  and 
the  servant  appealed  to  the  subaltern  on  guard, 
who  was  pacing  up  and  down  near  the  gate. 
'  You  may  be  one  of  Monseigneur's  servants,'  the 
officer  politely  replied,  'and  that  parcel  may,  as 
you  say,  belong  to  his  royal  highness,  but  I  do  not 
know  you,  and  I  must  obey  orders.'  The  lacquey 
got  angry,  was  insolent,  and  attempted  to  force  a 
passage.  Thereupon  the  oflScer,  a  young  man  of 
most  estimable  character,  pushed  him  sharply  away, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  renewed  the  attempt  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  guard-house. 

**  From  his  window  the  dauphin  saw  admission 
refused  to  his  servant.  Without  reflection  or  in- 
quiry, he  ran  down  stairs  like  a  madman,  went  up 
to  the  lieutenant,  abused  him  violently,  without  lis- 
tening to  his  defence,  and  at  last  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  tear' off  his  epaulets,  and  threaten  him  with 
his  sword.  Then  the  officer,  indignant  at  seeing 
himself  thus  dishonored  in  front  of  his  men,  when 
in  fact  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty,  took 
two  steps  backwards,  clapped  hand  Hn  hilt,  and 
exclaimed,  *  Monseigneur,  keep  your  distance!' 
Just  then,  the  dauphine,  informed  of  this  scene, 
hurried  down,  and  carried  off  her  husband  to  his 
apartments.  '  I  entreat  you,  sir,'  said  she  to  the 
officer, '  forget  what  has  passed !  You  shall  hear 
further  from  me.' 

"  The  same  evening  the  king  was  told  of  this 
affiiir,  which  might  have  had  very  serious  conse- 
quences, for  all  the  officers  of  the  Swiss  guards 
were  about  to  send  in  their  resignations.  As 
ez-oolonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  Charles  X.  was 
too  partial  to  them  not  to  reprimand  his  son 
severely  for  the  scandal  he  had  caused.  To  make 
the  matter  up,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  corps  of 
offioers,  he  desired  the  dauphine  to  send  for  the 
insulted  lieutenant,  and,  in  piesenoe  of  that  prin- 


cess, who  anxiously  destred  to  see  her  hnabasd's 
unpardonable  act  atoned  for  and  forgotten,  the  king 
addressed  the  young  officer  with  great  affiibiMty. 
'  Sir,'  he  said,  'my  son  has  behaved  most  eolpabrf 
towards  you,  and  towards  me,  your  former  colonet 
general.  Accept  these  captain's  epaulets,  which  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  ofi^ring  you,  and  forget  the 
pasti'  With  much  emotion  the  dauphine  iraded  a 
few  gracious  words,  and  the  officer,  not  without 
reluctance,  continued  in  the  royal  guard  as  captain. 
The  dauphin,  who  was  good  in  the  main,  did  not 
fail,  the  next  time  he  saw  the  new  made  captain, 
to  offer  him  his  hand  in  sign  of  reconciliation,  and, 
by  a  singular  chance,  this  c^cer  wzb  one  of  the 
last  Swiss  on  duty  with  the  royal  famUy  when  it 
departed  for  Cherbourg  on  its  way  into  exile." 

liow  striking  the  picture  of  regal  dignity  heie 
presented  to  us !  The  heir  to  the  French  throiia 
scuffling  in  his  ov^  palace  yard  with  a  subaltern  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  rescued  by  his  wife  from 
possible  chastisement  at  the  hands  of  his  opponent. 
The  king  compelled  to  apologize  for  his  son's  mis- 
conduct, and  almost  to  crave  the  acceptance  t»f  a 
captain's  commission  as  plaster  for* the  wounded 
honor  of  the  Swiss  cuardsman.  There  is  an  unmia* 
takeable  Bourbon  character  about  the  story.  And 
truly,  both  in  great  things  and  small,  what  a  pitifol 
race  of  kings  were  those  older  Bonrbons !  Fit  only 
to  govern  some  petty  German  state  of  a  few  dezen 
square  miles,  where  they  might  revel  in  etiquette, 
surround  themselves  with  priests  and  flatterers,  and 
play  by  turns  the  tyrant  and  the  fool.  High  tiara 
was  it  that  a  more  vigorous  branch  should  oust  them 
from  the  throne  of  a  Francis,  a  Henry,  and  a  Napo- 
leon. The  hour  of  their  downfall  was  at  hand, 
although  they,  ss  ever,  were  blind  to  the  approach" 
ing  peril.  And  little  thought  the  glittering  train  ^ 
ray  courtiers  and  loyal  ladies  who  thronged  fa 
Rheims  to  the  coronation  of  Charies  the  Tenth,  that 
this  ceremony  was  the  last  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
last  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  the  corpse  of 
Louis  XVni.  would  wait  in  vain,  in  the  regal 
vault  at  St.  Denis,  for  that  of  his  successor.* 

In  1896,  M.  Appert  was  elected  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Prisons,  of  which  the  dauphin 
was  president,  and  about  the  same  time  he  became  a 
frequent  visiter  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  took  much  notice  of  him,  and  begged  him 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  schools  and  priMnuf 
upon  his  extensive  domains.  Madame  Adclaida 
(Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  as  she  was  then  styled) 
desired  his  assistance  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  near  her  castle  of  Randan ;  and  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  craved  his  advice  in  the  distribution  of 
her  charities.  He  passed  some  time  at  Randan, 
where  the  whole  Orleans  family  were  assembled, 
and  he  describes  their  rational,  cheerful,  and  simnki 
manner  of  life.  It  was  that  of  opulent  and  well-edn- 
cated  country  srentlemen,  hospitable,  charitable,  and 
intellectual.  Kingly  cares  had  not  yet  wrinkled  the 
brow  of  Louis  PhUippe ;  neither  had  sorrow,  anxw 
ety,  and  alarm  furrowed  the  cheeks  of  the  virtuous 
Marie  Am^ie.  **  At  that  time,  both  Mademoiselle 
and  Monseigneur  were  gay  and  cheerful.  Since 
royalty  has  replaced  that  life  of  princely  retirement, 
I  nave  never  seen  them  enjoy  such  calm  and  tran- 
quil days :  I  might  say,  never  such  happy  ones." 
From  Kandan,  M.  Appert  started  on  a  tour  to  the 
south  of  France,  and  to  visit  the  galleys.  When  be 

According  to  old  usage,  each  defunct  King  of  Franoe 
awaited,  ai  the  entrance  of  the  vault  at  St.  Denis,  the 
body  of  his  sooc-essor,  and  was  not  consigned  to  his  fioftl 
resting-plaGe  till  its  arrival. 
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ntomad  to  Paris,  he  iindeitook  to  anist  the  Dncfaess 
of  Orleans  and  MademoiseUe  in  their  charities ;  and 
from  that  time  he  saw  them  every  two  or  three  days, 
sometimes  oftener.  At  last  came  the  July  revolu- 
tion. The  Orleans  family  were  at  Neuilly,  and 
whilst  the  result  of  the  fight  between  kinff  and  peo- 
ple was  still  uncertain,  Sie  duke,  apprehensive  of 
violence  from  the  royalist  narty,  shut  himself  up  in 
a  little  pavilion  in  the  park.  There  his  wife  and 
sister  secretly  visited  hun,  and  took  him  the  nevra 
as  it  arrived  from  Paris.  From  his  retreat,  he 
plainly  heard  the  din  of  battle  raging  in  Uie  streets 
of  the  capital.  On  the  28th  of  July,  a  cannon-ball, 
filed  from  Courbevoye,  fell  near  the  palace,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  ducliess  and  her  sister-in- 
law.  There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  intention* 
of  the  ahot.  This  circumstance  made  Mademoiselle 
think,  that  in  their  fury  the  royalisto  might  attack 
Neuilly,  and  carry  off  the  family.  Accordingly,  the 
duke,  accompanied  only  by  his  feithful  adherent 
Oodaid,  left  his  retreat,  and  crossed  the  country  on 
foot  to  Raincy,  another  of  his  seau,  situated  near 
Bondy.  TIm  was  on  the  39th.  July ;  the  duke  was 
dressed  very  simply,  and  wore  a  gray  hat  with  a 
tri-colored  cockade.  As  soon  as  the  cannon  shot 
was  fired  from  Courbevoye,  Mademoiselle  said  to 
the  duchess,  *'  My  dear,  we  cannot  stand  by  those 
people  any  longer ;  they  massacre  the  mob,  and  fire 
at  us ;  we  must  take  a  decided  part."  Hastening 
to  her  wardrobe,  she  tore  up  several  silk  dresses, 
white,  blue,  and  red,  made  them  into  cockades,  and 
distributed  them  to  the  household.  From  that  mo- 
ment, it  is  evident,  that  if  the  royalists  had  had  the 
upper  hand,  the  house  of  Orleans  was  ruined. 

On  their  way  to  Raincy,  the  duke  and  Oudard 
fell  in  with  a  peasant,  digging  his  field  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  was  occurring.  They  asked  him  the 
news.  "  Ma  f&i,  Monsieur,*^  replied  the  man, 
'*  they  say  that  the  people  are  thrashing  the  royal 
guard,  that  those  stupid  Bourbons  have  run,  and 
that  liberty  will  once  more  triumph." 

'*  And  the  Duke  of  Orieans?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion.   "  What  do  they  say  of  him  ?" 

'*  No  doubt  he  is  with  his  cousins,  since  he  has 
not  diown  himself  at  his  Palais  Royal.  He 's  no 
better  than  the  rest ;  a  fine  talker,  and  nothmg 
else."  ^ 

Not  overpleased  at  the  peasant's  reply,  the  duke 
asked  no  more  Questions,  but  continued  his  pedes- 
trian journey.  Forty-ei^ht  hours  afterwards,  how- 
ever,  he  was  at  the  Palais  Royal,  with  the  men  of 
July  for  his  body-guard ;  and  ten  days  later  he  was 
King  of  the  French.  How  far  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  intrigues  and  mancBuvres  of  his  own«>how  far  he 
had  aimed  at  the  crown  which  thus  suddenly  settled 
upon  his  brows— are  questions  that  have  been  much 
discussed,  but  never  mtisfactorilj  elucidated.  M. 
Appert*s  opinion  is  worth  recording.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears a  temperate  and  rational  one. 

^*  I  consider  it  proved  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
did  not,  as  many  oelieve,  work  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  cousins.  As  a  shrewd  and  clever  man,  he  could 
not  forgot  the  chances  given  to  his  &mily  by  the 
retrograde  policy  of  the  Bourbons ;  he  remembered 
that  he  had  five  sons,  brought  up  in  the  public  col- 
leges, partaking  the  intelligence  and  opmionsof  the 
rising  generation,  and  therefore  secure  of  public 
sympathy ;  be  bore  in  mind  also,  that  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  who  alone  stood  above  his  sons,  in  the 
sense  of  legitimacy,  but  &r  below  them  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  masses,  was  stOl  very  young,  and  liable 
to  the  diseases  of  childhood.  All  these  were  so 
many  motives  for  him  to  court  that  popularity  which 


the  Tnileries  eadi  day  lost.  He  did  not  omit  to  do 
so.  He  showed  himself  cordial  and  affable  .with 
the  popular  members  of  the  Chambers,  adopted  and 
sustained  the  system  of  mutual  instructioR,  which 
was  protected  by  the  liberal  section  of  the  nation,  in 
opposition  to  the  priests,  and  founded  schools  on 
that  plan  on  his  estates.  A  generous  patron  of 
artists  and  men  of  letters,  for  political  refugees, 
Poles,  Ghreeks,  and  Italians,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
subscribe.  In  short,  without  conspiring,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  did  as  much  to  advance  the  royal  des- 
tiny of  his  family  as  the  elder  branch,  by  a  com 
pletoly  contrary  tine  of  conduct,  did  to  compromise 
theirs." 

If  these  were  the  sole  arts  and  conjurations  used 
by  Louis  Phitippe  to  compass  bis  ends,  certamly 
no  crown  was  ever  more  fairly  come  by  than  his. 
And  verily  so  uneasy  a  station,  so  thorny  a  seat  aa 
that  of  King  of  the  French,  was  scarce  worth  more 
active  eflbrts ;  it  woaldhave  been  dearly  bou^tby 
a  sacrifice  of  honor  and  principle.  The  life  of  Lonia 
Philippe  is  one  of  incessant  toil  and  anxiety ;  his 
leisure  is  less,  his  work  harder,  than  that  of  his 
meanest  subject.  Lato  to  bed,  be  rises  eariy,  rarely 
sleeping  more  than  four  hours ;  after  a  careful,  bat 
rapid  toilet,  his  day's  labor  begins.  He  seldom 
breakfasts  with  his  family ;  it  woald  take  too  mndi 
time ;  but  has  his  frogad  repast  brought  on  a  tray  to 
the  room  where  he  mippens  to  be.  When  he  vras 
Duke  of  Orleans,  he  read  all  the  letters  and  petitiona 
addressed  to  him,  writing  upon  each  an  opinion  or 
an  order  for  the  guidance  of  his  secretaries.  Thia 
practice  he  was  of  course  obtiged  to  discontinue 
when  he  became  king.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  the  number  of  lettors  and  applications  of 
various  kinds,  sent  to  the  different  members  of  the 
royal  &mily,  amounted  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a-day.  Although, 
upon  an  average,  not  above  fifty  of  these  possessed 
the  least  interest,  or  deserved  an  answer,  the  mere 
reading  and  classing  of  such  a  chaos  of  correspoft-^ 
deuce  gave  emplojrment  to  several  secretariea. 
After  a  while,  the  flood  of  petitions  abated,  but  M. 
Appert  estimates  them,  in  ordinary  times,  at  six  to 
eight  hundred  daily.  Of  the  letters,  only  the  impor- 
tant ones  are  laid  before  the  kin^,  who  answers 
many  of  them  himself.  He  exanunes  the  reports, 
projects,  and  nominations  brought  to  him  by  hiar 
ministers,  and,  at  least  twice  or  thrice  a-week,  pre^ 
sides  at  the  council-board.  Private  audiences  occu- 
py much  of  his  time ;  his  conferences  with  aichi^ 
tecte,  with  the  intendants  of  the  civil  list  and  of  hia 
private  estates,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Tbcr 
galleries  of  Versailles,  and  the  improvemento  at 
FontaineUeao— all  made  after  his  plans,  and  in 
great  measure  under  his  personal  superintendenee 
-^court  balls  and  dinners,  diplomatic  audiences,  cor* 
respondence  with  foreign  courts,  journeys  of  varioua 
kinds,  visits  to  the  castle  of  Eu  and  to  mititary 
camps— such  are  a  portion  of  the  innumerable 
claims  upon  the  time  of  the  King  of  the  French. 
But,  by  a  clear-headed,  active,  and  earnest  man, 
endowed  wi^  the  faculty  of  order,  which  Louis 
Philippe  possesses  in  a  very  high  degree,  much  is 
to  be  got  through  in  a  day  of  twenty  hours ;  and, 
after  doing  ^  that  has  been  enumerated,  and  many 
other  things  of  less  importance,  the  king  still  finda 
time  to  devote  to  his  family,  for  the  neoessuy 
hralthful  exereise,  and  for  the  perusal  of  the  prin- 
cipal newspapere  and  publications,  both  English  sod 
foreign.  '*£sch  morning,  either  before  or  after 
breakfast,  tdl  the  newspapere,  political  pamphleta, 
even  caricaturea,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the 
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ns  mmr  or  ftovs  wuraB. 


lug  and  tke  priaoes  weM  tkiB  fiaatte  Niad  aktid 
tii»  airticloB  puUished  against  them.  They  exam- 
UMd  the  eahoatuiee,  and  peaeed  thera  to  the  by- 
Biandera,  saying, '  What  do  yon  think  of  th»?'  " 

The  taont  of  parsimony  has  erer  been  praBUDaBt 
amongst  the  weapona  of  oflfence  employed  agatnat 
the  July  monarchy  by  the  Freoeh  oppositioft  press. 
The  aTariee  of  the  civil  list,  the  oaodle-end  eeooo- 
miea  of  the  chateau,  the  mmgre  chin  of  M.  de 
Montadivet,  have  been  harped  upon  till  they  have 
baoome  bywords  in  the  months  d  the  mob,  always 
eager  to  detect  the  petty  fiultngs  of  their  snperiofs. 
Tfsy  have  been  a  jfertile  -subject  of  pan,  sneer,  and 
witticisAi  for  those  pasquinading  periodicals  which 
can  little  for  truth  and  justiee  so  long  as  they  can 
tickle  the  popular  palate,  and  keep  up  their  circular 
tion ;  a  perfect  treasure  for  aueh  Loose  and  epheflM- 
lal  prints  ss  the  Charioari  and  the  Cbrsoare,  the 
Figaro  and  the  Tiioamarre,  Even  graver  joumak, 
the  dull  and  fanodeal  organs  of  liie  legitimatiata, 
kare,  in  a  graver  tone,  made  soomfuV  refereneo 
to  degrading  and  unkin|^ly  atarioe,  whilst  that 
witty  monomaniac,  the  editor  of  the  '*  M^dSe,"  has 
lannched  the  keen  shafts  of  his  unsparing  ridieule 
against  the  mesquinerie  of  the  usurping  priaees.  It 
is  eaay  to  get  up  and  sustain  auch  a  ery  as  this, 
against  which  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
persona  assailed,  and  of  their  newspaper  organs,  to 
contend ;  and,  when  supported  by  a  rattliuff  fire  of 
aqoib  and  jeer,  daily  printed  for  the  reading  of  a 
people  who,  of  all  others,  are  roost  apt  to  prefer 
their  jest  to  their  friend,  it  is  anything  but  surprising 
that  a  fabrication  should  acquire  credit,  a  falaehood 
be  accepted  as  truth.  We  believe  there  is  no 
OTomid  for  aocuaing  the  Orleans  fimily  of  avarice. 
True,  they  do  not,  in  imitation  of  some  of  their  pre- 
deeessoFB,  indulge  in  a  reckleas  prodigality,  and 
squander  enormous  sums  upon  prodigate  courtiers 
and  lewd  women.  They  better  understand  the 
proper  distribution  of  their  great  wealth.  They  do 
not  gamble,  or  maintan  petites  tnaiaons,  or  establish 
%Paro-aiuHxif»,  or  commit  any  other  of  the  disgrace- 
lol  extravaganciea  for  which  so  many  Bourbons  have 
made  themselves  conspicuous.  In  this  respect  they 
have  improved  upon  the  traditiona  even  of  their  own 
house.  Louis  Philippe  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
great  improvement,  both  as  a  private  and  public 
man,  upon  his  dissolute  and  disreputable  forefathers, 
even  by  those  bitter  and  malicious  foes  who  convert 
his  habits  of  order  and  proper  economy  into  a  grave 
oflbnce.  We  learn  from  M.  Appert  to  what  extent 
he  sins  in  these  particulars.  To  preserve  hia  health , 
which  is  excellent,  he  lives  very  simply.  At  dinner, 
he  rarely  eats  anything  but  soup  and  a  solid  slice 
of  roast  beef;  but  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons 
who  daily  surround  his  board  are  subjected  to-  no 
such  frugal  diet.  The  royal  table  is  perfectly  well 
served  ;  the  wines,  especiaJly,  are  old  and  delicious, 
and  the  king  takes  as  much  care  of  his  guests  ss  if 
he  were  a  private  gentleman  giving  a  dinner.  The 
intendant  of  the  household  submits  each  day's  bill 
of  fiire  for  the  queen's  approval.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  custom  in  the  time  of  M.  Appert,  whose 

Smmnal  experience  of  the  court,  as  far  as  we  can 
dge  from  his  memoirs — for  he  is  sparing  of  his 
dates^-extends  up  to  the  year  1837. 

**  The  king  takes  particular  care  of  his  clothes ; 
and  I  once  saw  him  in  a  very  bad  humor  because 
he  had  torn  his  coat  against  a  door.  The  papers  in 
his  iNrivate  study,  the  books  in  his  library,  sue  ar* 
zanged  with  great  order,  and  he  does  not  like  to 
have  their  places  changed  in  his  absence.  Whilst 
•onvcniog,  hia  majesty  amuses  hinnelf  by  making 


earelepet  lot  VMaatf  sad  often  makes  thosa  for  the 
large  dsspalshes  sewe  twice,  by  turning  them.  He 
has  the  habit  of  wasting  nothing,  not  even  a  thing  of 
small  value,  that  can  again  be  made  available*  He 
loves  neither  play  nor  fold-sports ;  of  an  evening,  in 
hisdomestie  cixcle,  he  sometimeB  amuses  himsdf  with 
a  gamo  at  billiards,  but  seldom  for  long  togethef ; 
for  it  is  veiy  lare  thnt  he  can  get  more  than  an  hour 
to  hiiaaell,  unintoiarupted  by  t^  arrival  of  impovtaat 
deapatohea,  by  the  visile  of  miniateis  or  foreign  am- 


We  discern  nothing  very  reprehensible  in  the 
hanaleBS  little  peculiarities  here  enumerated.  It 
mav  be  stingy  and  unkinriy  to  dislike  being  robbed, 
and  in  that  case  Louis  Philippe  is  to  blame,  for  we 
are  told  that  he  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  the  ex- 
penses of  his  household.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ia 
generous  to  prodinlity  in  the  repairs  and  embellish- 
ments of  his  paltoes  and  domains;  thus  giving 
employment  to  many,  and  preparing  for  posterity 
montmients  of  hia  magnificenoe  and  of  his  princely 
encouragement  of  the  artists  and  men  of  genius  of 
his  day.  He  has  no  abstract  love  of  gold,  no  par- 
tiality for  gloating  over  money-bags ;  his  expenses, 
on  ths  contrary,  oftea  exceed  his  income,  and  entidl 
debts  upon  his  civil  list  snd  private  fortune.  He 
has  an  open  hand  for  his  friends,  a  charitable  heart 
for  the  poor.  Party  feelings  should  not  blind  us  to 
private  virtue.  Even  those  who  least  admire  the 
public  conduct  of  LouiB  Philippe,  who  dislike  his 
system  of  government,  and  bhtrae  his  tortuous  for- 
eign policy,  may,  whilst  oensbring  the  conduct  of 
the  kmg,  admit  and  admire  the  good  qualitiea  of  the 
individual. 

'*  I  remember,"  says  M.  Appert,  when  speaking 
of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  rojal  household, 
"  that  one  of  theae  gentlemen,  havmg  amassed,  a 
great  deal  too  rapidly,  a  certain  competency,  asked 
the  king's  permission  to  leave  his  service,  and  return 
to  his  own  province,  where  an  mm/,  he  said,  had 
lefl  him  a  pretty  income.  *  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection,' replied  his  majesty ;  '  I  only  hope  that  I 
have  not  been  your  tmclel  * "  And  with  this  good- 
humored  remsrk,  the  heir,  whether  of  dead  aunt  or 
living  uncle,  vras  allowed  to  retire  upon  his  new- 
found fortune.  Another  anecdote,  highly  cliaractei^ 
istic  of  him  of  whom  it  is  told,  may  here  be  intro- 
duced. The  burial-place  of  the  house  of  Orleans  is 
at  Dreiuc.  From  an  exaggwated  feeling  of  regard 
or  fHendship,  or  whatever  it  may  be  call^,  the  dow- 
ager-duchess, mother  of  the  king,  inserted  in  her 
will  an  earnest  wish,  indeed  an  iniunction,  that  her 
intendant,  M.  de  FoileviUe,  should  be  buried  in  the 
outer  vault,  which  precedes  that  of  the  Orleans  fam- 
ily, snd  that  a  slab  with  his  name  and  quality  should 
ckMe  his  grave.  The  king  duly  complied  with  his 
mother *s  wish,  but  caused  the  inscribed  side  of  the 
slab  to  be  placed  inwards,  thus  fulfilling  the  desire 
of  the  duchess  without  exposing  her  to  the  ill-natured 
comments  of  fbture  generations. 

M.  Appert  takes  us  even  into  the  royal  bed- 
chamber. He  does  so  with  all  proper  discretion, 
and  we  will  venture  to  follow  him  thither. 

"  The  king  and  queen  always  occupy  the  same 
bed,  which  is  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  but 
whose  two  halves  sre  very  differently  composed. 
On  one  side  is  a  plain  horse-hair  mattress,  on  the 
other  an  excellent  feather-bed.  The  latter  is  for 
the  queen.  The  princes  and  princesses  are  accus- 
tomed, like  the  king,  to  sleep  on  a  single  mattress. 
There  is  always  a  hght  in  their  majesties'  apart- 
ment, and  two  pistols  are  placed  upon  a  table  nsar 
th^king.'^ 
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"  UDeasy  lies  the  head  that  wean  a  eorown  !*' 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  pistol  practice  is  the 
yeault  probably  of  an  old  habit  rather  than  of  any 
apprehension  of  a  night  attack  upon  the  Tuileriee. 
We  have  passed  the  days  when  longs  were  stabbed 
in  their  beds  or  poisoned  in  their  caps ;  and  the 
attempts  of  the  Fieschis  and  Lecomtes  ao  not  appear 
to  prey  npon  the  robust  health  or  dwell  upon  the 
imagination  of  their  intended  victim.  With  Marie 
Amelie  it  is  very  different.  The  anxieties  and  soi^ 
TOWS  she  has  experienced  since  1830  have  been 
terrible ;  and  doubtless  she  has  wished  many  times 
that  her  husband  had  never  exchanged  hb  retire- 
ment at  Neuilly,  his  circle  of  friends  at  the  Palais 
Eoyal,  for  his  present  exalted  but  difficult  and  dan* 
gerous  station.  '<  Ah !  M.  Appert,"  she  more 
than  once  exclaimed,  "  he  who  invented  the  prov- 
eib/  Happy  as  a  king,'  had  certainly  never  worn  a 
crown ! "  When  wo  contemplate  the  careworn 
and  suffbring,  but  benevolent  ajMl  interesting  coun- 
tenance of  the  virtuous  Queen  of  the  French,  and 
call  to  mind  all  her  trials  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  the  constant  attempts  on  the  king's  life,  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Mary  and  of  the  much-loved 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  perils  incurred  by  her 
other  sons  in  Africa,  how  can  we  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  this  exclamation  1  In  unaffected  piety,  and 
in  charity  that  blushes  to  be  seen,  this  excellent 
princess  finds  consolation.  M.  Appert  becomes 
enthusiastic  when  he  speaks  of  her  unassuming  vir- 
tues, to  which,  however,  his  testimony  was  scarcely 
needed.  None,  we  believe,  not  even  her  husband^s 
greatest  enemies,  have  ever  ventured  to  deny  them. 

**  The  queen  disposes  of  five  hundred  thousand 
francs  a-year  lor  all  her  personal  expenses ;  and 
certainly  she  gives  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand in  charity  of  all  kinds.  '  M.  Appert,'  she 
would  sometimes  say  to  me,  <  give  those  five  hun- 
dred francs  we  spoke  of,  but  put  them  down  upon 
next  month's  list, /or  the  waters  are  low,  my  purse 
is  empty. ^ "  Imposture,  ingratitude,  even  the  inso- 
lent form  of  the  petitions  addressed  to  her,  fail 
to  discourage  her  in  her  benevolent  mission. 
**  Madam,"  an  old  Bonapartist  lady  one  day  wrote 
to  her,  "  if  the  Bourbons  had  not  returned  to  France 
—for  the  misfortune  of  the  nation^— my  beloved 
mistress  and  protectress,  the  Empress  Mana  Louisa, 
would  stUl  be  upon  the  throne,  and  I  should  not  be 
under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  telling  you  that 
I  am  without  bread,  and  that  the  wretch^  mattress 
upon  which  I  sleep  is  about  to  be  thrown  out  of 
the  garret  I  inhabit,  because  my  year's  rent  is 
unpaid  !  I  dare  not  ask  you  ^  assistance,  for  my 
heart  is  with  my  real  sovereign,  and  I  cannot  prom- 
ise you  my  gratitude.  If,  however,  you  think 
proper  to  preserve  a  life  which,  since  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  country,  has  been  so  full  of  bitterness, 
I  wiU  accept  a  loan :  I  should  blush  to  receive  a 
gift.    I  am,  madam,  your  servant,  Ch — ^r." 

Here  was  a  pretty  letter  to  set  before  a  queen ;  a 
mode  of  imploring  alms  that  might  well  have  dis^ 

Susted  the  most  charitable.  But  what  was  Maria 
LUi^lie's  reply  to  the  precious  epistle?  She  was 
accustomed  to  open  all  the  petitions  addressed  to 
her — and  numerous  indeed  they  were — with  her 
own  hand,  and  to  write  upon  many  of  them  instruc- 
tions for  M.  Appert.  When  the  impertinent  mis- 
sive of  the  Bonapartist  reached  that  gentleman,  the 
following  lines  had  been  added  to  it : — "  She  must 
be  very  unhappy,  for  she  is  very  unjust.  A  hun- 
dred francs  to  be  sent  to  her  immeoiately ;  and  I 
M.  Appert  to  make  inquiries  conoeming  this 
ly's  circumstances."    M.  Appert,  indignant  at 


tile  tone  of  the  letter,  ventured  to  lemonstiate ;  but 
the  qneen  insisted,  and  even  tripled  her  'intended 
donation,  in  case  it  should  be  'required  by  her  sio- 
gular  petitioner,  whom  her  almoner  accordingly 
prooeeaedto  visit.  **I  knocked  at  a  wonn-eaten 
door,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  boose  in  the  Rue  St. 
Andr^  des  Arts,  and  a  lady  dressed  in  black  (it 
waa  her  only  ^own)  opened  it. 

**  *  Sir,'  said  she,  much  agitated, '  are  you  the 
commissaiT  of  police  come  to  arrest  me  for  my 
shameful  letter  to  the  queen  t  You  must  forgive 
me :  I  am  so  unhappy  that  at  times  I  become 
deranged.  I  am  sorry  U>  have  written  as  I  did  to 
a  princess  whom  all  the  poof  call  good  and  charir 
table.' 

"  *  Be  not  alarmed,  madam,'  I  replied,  taking 
her  petition  from  my  pocket.  <  Read  her  majesty's 
orders ;  they  will  enable  yon  to  judge  of  her  better 
than  any  thing  I  could  tell  you.' 

"  Madame  C.  read  the  afecting  words  added  by 
the  queen ;  then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  pressed 
the  paper  to  her  lips.  '  Sir,'  she  exclaimed, '  give 
me  nothing,  but  leave  me  this  holy  relic.  I  will 
die  of  hunger  with  it  upon  my  heart.' 

**  Madame  C.  proving  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  queen's  generosity,  I  left  her  the  three  nun- 
dred  francs,  bnt  had  much  difficulty  in  prevailing 
on  her  to  give  up  the  petition,  which  I  still  pre- 
serve with  respect  and  veneration.  This  trait  of 
the  Queen  of  the  French  is  only  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand." 

Madame  Adelaide  d'Orleans  vies  in  charity  with 
her  sister-in-law  ;  and,  although  she  has  no  separ- 
ate establishment  at  Paris,  but  lives  always  with 
the  king,  her  generosity  and  the  expenses  of  fre- 
quent journeys,  and  of  a  certain  retinue  which  she 
is  compelled  to  maintain,  have  sometiAnes  caused 
her  tempomry  embarrassments.  **  Thus  is  it,"  she 
one  day  said  to  M.  Appert,  with  reference  to  a  loan 
she  had  contracted,  "that  royahy  enriches  us. 
People  ask  what  the  king  does  with  his  money,  and 
to  satisfy  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  publish 
the  names  of  honorable  friends  nf  liberty,  who,  in 
consequence  of  misfortunes,  have  solicited  and 
obtained  from  him  sums  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs.  They 
forget  all  the  extraordinary  expenses  my  brother 
has  had  to  meet,  all  the  demands  he  has  to  comply 
with.  Out  of  his  revenues  he  has  finished  the 
Palab  Royal,  improved  the  appanages  of  the  house 
of  Orleans,  and  yet,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  prop- 
erty will  revert  to  the  state.  When  we  returned 
to  France,  our  inheritance  was  so  encumbered,  that 
my  brother  was  advised  to  decline  administering  to 
the  estate  ;  but  to  that  neither  he  nor  I  would  eon- 
sent.  For  all  these  things,  people  make  no  allow- 
ance. Trulv,  M.  Appert,  we  know  not  how  to  act 
to  inspire  the  confidence  which  our  opinions  and 
our  consciences  tell  us  we  fully  deserve." 

This  was  spoken  on  the  23d  January,  1833,  and 
written  down  the  same  evening,  by  M.  Appert. 
Madame  Adelaide,  had  then  been  too  short  a  time  a 
king's  sister,  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
bitters  as  well  as  the  sweets  of  that  elevated  posi- 
tion ,-^to  have  experienced  the  thorns  that  lurk 
amongst  the  roses  of  a  crown.  Doubtless  she  has 
since  Teamed,  that  calumny,  misrepresentation,  and 
unmerited  censure,  are  inevitable  penalties  of  roy- 
alty, their  endurance  forming  part  of  the  moral  tax 
pitilessly  levied  upon  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 

So  liberal  an  almagiver  as  the  Queen  of  the 
French,  and  one  whose  extreme  kindness  of  heart 
is  so  universally  known,  is  of  course  peculiarly  lia- 
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ble  to  imposition ;  and  the  principal  duty  of  M. 
Appert  was  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  claim- 
mnts  on  the  royal  bounty,  and  to  prevent  it,  as  fat 
as  possible,  from  passing  into  unworthy  hands.  For 
this  office  his  acquaintance  with  the  prisons  and 
galleys,  with  the  habits,  tricks,  and  vices  of  the 
poor,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  discoveted  innu- 
merable deceits,  whose  authors  had  hoped,  by  their 
assistance,  to  extract  an  undeserved  dole  from  the 
oofiers  of  the  queen.  Literary  men,  assuming  that 
dengnation  on  the  strength  of  an  obscure  pamphlet 
or  obscene  volume,  and  who»  when  charity  was 
refused  them,  often  demanded  a  bribe  to  exclude  a 
Tenomous  attack  on  the  royal  family  from  the  col- 
umns of  some  scurrilous  journal ;  sham  refugees 
from  all  countries*,  old  officers,  whose  campaigns 
had  never  taken  them  out  of  Paris,  and  whose  red 
ribbon,  given  to  them  by  V Autre,  on  the  field  of 
Wagram  or  Marengo,  was  put  into  ^eir  button- 
liole  ou  entering  the  house,  and  hastily  taken  out 
on  leaving  it,  lest  the  police  should  inquire  what 
right  they  had  to  its  wear :  such  were  a  few  of  the 
many  classes  of  impostors  detected  by  M.  Appert. 
One  insatiable  lady  sent,  regularly  every  day,  two 
or  three  petitions  to  various  members  of  the  royal 
family,  considering  them  as  so  many  lottery  tickets, 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  a  prize.  She  frankly 
confessed  to  M.  Appert  Uie  principle  she  went 
upon.  *^  Petitions,'*  she  said,  "  like  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  end  by  yielding  a  profit 
to  those  who  patiently  reiterate  them.  Persons 
who  constantly  see  my  name,  and  hear  that  I  have 
eighteen  children,  come  at  last  to  pity  and  relieve 
my  distress,  which  is  real."  This  woman  was, 
as  she  said,  in  real  difficulties,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  impossible  to  comply  with  all  her  demands. 
When,  by  M.  Appert's  advice,  the  ^ueen  and 
Madame  Adelaide  refused  to  do  so,  this  perUna- 
cious  petitioner  got  up  a  melodramatic  effect,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Porte  St  Martin,  or  some  other 
Boulevard  theatre.  She  wrote  a  letter,  announcing 
that  if  she  did  not  receive  immediate  assistance  she 
had  made  every  preparation  to  suffocate  herself  with 
charcoal  that  same  evening.  **  Then  this  good 
queen  would  send  for  me,  and  say,  *  Mon  Dieu ! 
M.  Appert,  Madame  R.  is  going  to  kill  herself.  It 
is  a  great  crime,  and  we  must  prevent  it.  Be  so 
good  as  to  send  her  forty  francs.'  And  to  prevent 
my  raising  objections  to  this  too  great  goodness,  her 
majesty  would  add  immediately, '  I  know  what  you 
are  about  to  say :  that  she  deceives  me,  and  will 
not  kill  herself;  but  if  it  did  happen,  God  would 
not  forgive  us.  It  is  better  to  be  deceived  than  to 
risk  such  a  misfortune.'  " 

There  exist  regular  joint-stock  companies,  com- 
posed of  swindlers  leagued  together  for  the  plunder 
of  the  charitable.  Some  of  the  members  feign 
misfortune  and  misery,  and  send  petitions  to  the 
queen,  the  ministers,  or  to  any  one  known  as  rich 
and  benevolent ;  whilst  others,  well  dressed  and 
decorated,  assume  the  character  of  protectors  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  answer  for  the  respectability 
and  deserts  of  their  protigis,  M.  Appert  describes 
a  lodging  rented  by  one  of  these  companies.  It 
might  have  furnished  Eugene  Sue  with  a  chapter 
in  his  "  Mysteries  of  Paris. "  "It  consisted  of  two 
rooms.  In  one  were  a  wretched  truckle-bed,  two 
broken  chairs,  ap  old  table ;  the  other  was  well 
furnished  with  excellent  chairs, «  mahogany  table, 
and  dean  curtains.  The  door  connecting  the 
rooms  was  carefully  masked  by  a  hanging  of  old 
paper,  similar  to  that  of  the  outer  one ;  the  bed 
was  a  dirty  straw  mattress.    The  impostor  who 
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occupied  these  lodgings  received  her  visitoiB  in  tbo 
shabby  room,  and  there  she  looked  so  miserable, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  help  relieving  her.  The 
charitable  person  or  persons  gone,  she  transferred 
harself  to  the  inner  apartment,  and  led  a  joyous  life 
with  her  confederates  and  fellow-petitioners.  Th^e 
are  in  Paris  as  many  as  fifty  of  these  immoral 
associations,  which  the  police  does  not  interfere 
with,  because  it  finds  most  of  their  members 
serviceable  as  spies."  The  suicide-dodge  seems  a 
favorite  resource  of  male  as  well  as  female  impos- 
tors. "Mr.  B.,  formerly  in  the  army,  now  a 
gambler,  always  carried  two  loaded  pistols  in  his 
pocket,  (the  balls  forgotten,  very  likely,)  and  when 
he  came  to  ask  me  for  assistance,  which  was  at 
least  a  hundred  times  a  year,  he  invariably  threat- 
ened to  blow  out  his  brains  in  my  room ;  having 
lefl,  he  said,  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  for  which  he 
wrote,  publishing  to  Europe  the  avarice  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  baseness  of  those  about  them* 
beginning,  of  course,  with  myself.  When  I  refused 
to  yield  to  his  threats,  Mr.  B.  changed  his  mind, 
and  consented  to  live,  but  with  the  sole  object  of 
injuring  me  in  every  possible  way ;  and,  according 
to  promise,  this  worthy  man  of  letters  wrote  against 
me  in  his  newspaper,  and  sent  anonymous  letten 
to  the  Tuileries." 

Exiled  Pohsh  princes,  Italian  patriots,  veterans 
of  all  possible  armies  and  services,  moustached  to 
the  eyes,  their  coats  covered  with  crosses,  their 
breasts,  as  they  affirmed,  with  scars ;  aid-decamps 
of  half  the  kings  and  generals  in  the  world; 
wounded  and  fever-stricken  soldiers  from  Algeria ; 
— ^these  were  a  few  of  the  false  titles  to  uiarity 
impudently  advanced  by  the  mob  of  rogues  and 
impostors,  who  daily  crowded  M.  Appert's  ante- 
chamber, giving  it  the  aspect  of  a  guard-room  or 
of  the  depot  of  some  house  of  correction,  and  dis- 
playing in  their  tales  of  woe 'astonishing  address  and 
ingenuity.  And  in  spite  of  the  immense  army  of 
gendarmes  and  police-spies,  who  are  supposed  to 
envelop  France  in  the  vast  net  of  their  vigilance-^ 
and  who  certainly  succeed  in  rendering  it  as  unlike 
a  land  of  liberty  as  a  free  country  weU  can  he — in 
spite  of  the  complicated  passport  system,  having 
for  one  of  its  chief  objects  the  check  of  crime  and 
fraud,  we  find  that  these  jail-birds  "had  always 
passports  and  certificates,  and  were  of\en  provided 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth,  who  found  it  easier  to  sign  their  name 
than  to  draw  their  purse-strings.  I  possess  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  letters  and  notes,  large  and 
small,  from  peers  of  France,  generals,  ex-ministers, 
and  others  recommending  petitioners;  and  some- 
times, when  I  met  these  complaisant  patrons,  they 
knew  not  even  the  names  of  those  they  had  thus 
supported.  The  visits  of  these  illustrious  persons 
often  lost  me  a  great  deal  of  time;  and  what 
astonished  me  beyond  measure  was,  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand 
francs  a  year  did  not  prevent  these  rich  misers  from 
tormenting  me.  They  would  lose  two  or  three 
hours  rather  than  pay  down  a  penny.  The  son-in- 
law  of  one  of  the  nchest  proprietors  in  France  once 
wrote  me  a  most  humble  and  suppliant  letter,  beg- 
ging me  to  obtain  from  the  (^ueen  a  grant  of  thirty 
francs  to  one  of  his  domestics,  who,  through  old 
age,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  service."  And 
many  an  enemy  did  M.  Appert  make  by  noncom- 
pliance with  the  requests  or  the  wealthy  skin-fiints, 
who  sought  to  do  a  charitable  act  at  another's 
expense.  The  queen  and  the  princess  Adelaide 
often  received  petitions  from  laaies  of  the  court, 
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who  expatiated  on  the  intereating  and  deaerving 
character  of  thoae  they  recommended.  Neverthe- 
leea,  M.  Appert  was  always  desired  to  inquire  into 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  and  frequently  found 
that  it  was  not  one  deserving  of  succor,  llien  the 
queen  or  princess  would  say,  when  next  they  were 
importuned  on  the  subject,  *'  My  dear  countess,  M. 
Appert  has  been  to  see  your  protigee,  has  made 
due  inquiry,  and  finds  that  we  have  many  upon  our 
list  in  far  greater  need  of  assistance.  I  am  sorry, 
therefore,  to  be  unable  to  comply  with  your 
wishes."  Here,  of  course,  was  an  enemy  for  poor 
M.  Appert,  who  certainly  needs  the  approbation  of 
his  own  conscience  as  reward  for  having  gratuitously 
held  so  thankless  an  office.  His  functions  were  no 
light  ones,  and  took  up  nearly  his  whole  time, 
njB  position  relatively  to  theroysd  family  compelled 
him  to  receive  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  some  of  them  of  no  very  respectable 
description,  but  who  were  useful  in  procuring  him 
information.  Once  or  twice  a  month  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society  held  its  sittings  at  his  house.  During 
one  of  these  meetings  two  heads  were  brought  into 
the  room  in  a  basket,  and  placed  with  great  care 
upon  the  table.  *'  I  thought  they  were  in  wax ; 
the  eyes  were  open,  the  faces  placid.  Upon 
approaching,  I  recognised  the  features  of  the  assas- 
sins, Lacenaire  and  Avril,  whom  I  had  see'h  in 
their  dungeons.  *  Do  vou  find  them  like,  M. 
Appert  V  said  the  man  who  had  brought  them.  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  *  No  wonder,*  said  he, 
'  they  are  not  more  than  four  hours  ofl^  their  shoul- 
ders.' Thay  were  the  actual  heads  of  the  two 
murderers."  Not  satisfied  with  having  the  heads, 
oar  philanthropical  phrenologist  had  the  headsman. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  less  scientific  but 
more  convivial  meetings  held  at  M.  Appert's  house, 
in  the  shape  of  dinners,  given  each  Saturday,  and 
at  which  the  guests  were  all,  in  some  way  or  other, 
men  of  mark.  Sometimes  the  notorious  Yidocq,  and 
Samson,  the  executioner  of  Paris — ^son  of  the  man 
who  decapitated  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, and  so  many  other  illustrious  victims — took 
their  places  at  M.  Appert's  table.  When  this 
occnrred,  all  his  friends  were  anxious  for  an  invita- 
tion. The  only  two  who  declined  meeting  the 
thief-taker  and  the  headsman,  were  the  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  and  M.  Arnault,  of  the  French  Academy, 
brother-in-law  of  Regnaut  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
who  was  so  influential  a  person  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  There  were  others,  however,  whom 
M.  Arnault  disliked  to  meet.  He  had  a  great 
prejudice  against  writers  of  the  romantic  school, 
and  especially  against  Dumas,  whom  he  called  a 
washed-out  negro.  If  M.  Appert  wanted  an  abrupt 
refusal,  he  merely  had  to  say  to  him,  **  Dine  with 
me  on  Saturday  next.  I  shall  have  Balaac  and 
Alexander  Dumas."  Caustic  in  manner,  but  good 
and  amiable,  M.  Arnault  cherished  the  memory  of 
Napoleon  with  a  fidelity  that  did  him  honor.  In 
the  eourt  of  his  house  erew  a  willow,  sprung  from 
a  slip  of  that  at  St.  Helena.  After  1830,  mis- 
fortune overtook  him,  and  M. -Appert  tried  to 
interest  the  king  and  Madame  Adelaide  in  his 
behalf.  He  was  successful,  and  a  librarian's  place 
was  promised  to  bis  friend.  But  the  promise  was 
all  that  M.  Arnault  ever  obtained.  The  ill-will  or 
obstinacy  of  the  minister,  who  had  the  power  of 
Domination,  is  assigned  by  M.  Appert  as  the  cause 
of  the  disappointment,  which  he  hesitates  to  at- 
tribute to  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  his  royal 
patrons.  Louis  Philippe  is  the  last  man,  according" 
to  our  notion  of  him,  to  vaSet  himself  to  be 
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thwarted  hj  a  minister,  whether  in  great  or  Mmll 
things.  Kings,  whose  position  exposes  them  to  so 
much  solicitation,  should  be  especially  cautious  in 
promising,  strictly  on  their  guaru  against  the  odious 
vice,  too  common  in  the  world,  of  liffhtly  piedgiof 
and  easily  breaking  their  word.  They,  above  all 
men,  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  a  broken 
promise  is  but  a  lie  inverted. 

We  return  to  M.  Appert's  dinners.  To  meet 
Samson  and  Yidocq,  he  had  invited  the  late  Lord 
Durham,  Dr.  Bo  wring,  De  Jouy  the  academician » 
Admiral  Laplace,  ana  several  others.  The  execu* 
tioner  sat  on  his  right,  th^  policeman  on  his  left, 
and  both  occasionally  favored  him  with  a  confiden- 
tial ajMtrte,  Samson  was  grave  and  serious,  rathes 
out  or  his  element  amongst  the  grand  seigneurSf  aa 
he  called  them ;  Yidocq,  on  the  contrary,  waa  gay 
lively,  and  quite  at  his  ease. 

'*  *  Do' you  know,'  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  to  the 
headsman,  *  I  have  often  sent  you  customers  when 
I  was  chief  of  the  brigade  of  safety  ? ' 

*' '  I  know  yjou  have,  M.  Yidocq,'  replied  Sam- 
son. Then  in  a  low  voice  to  me,  *  Any  whei%  but 
in  your  house,  sir,  I  should  hardly  like  to  dine  in 
company  with  that  joker.  He's  a  queer  one.' 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Yido(^  whispered, 
'  He 's  a  worthy  man,  that  Monsieur  Samson ;  but 
all  the  same,  it  seems  odd  to  me  to  sit  at  the  same 
table  with  him.'  "  Yery  good,  the  spy  ;  not  bad, 
the  hangman.  In  the  conversation  that  followed. 
Lord  Durham  and  the  accomplished  Hermite  de  la 
Chauss^e  d'Antin  took  a  share,  and  Samson  gave 
some  curious  details  concerning  his  terrible  pro- 
fession. He  was  on  the  scaffold  when  Louis  aYI. 
was  executed.  *'  We  all  loved  the  king  in  our 
family,"  said  he,  *'  and  when  my  father  was  obliged, 
according  to  orders,  to  take  up  the  head  by  the  hair 
and  show  it  to  the  people,  the  sight  of  that  royal 
countenance,  which  preserved  all  its  noble  and 
gentle  expression,  so  affected  him  that  he  nearly 
swooned  away.  Luckily  I  was  there,  and  being 
tall,  I  masked  him  from  the  crowd,  so  that  his  tears 
and  emotions,  which  in  those  days  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  bring  us  to  the  guillotine  in  our  turn,  passed 
unobserved."  PresenUy  Yidocq  ventured  a  joke, 
concerning  the  headsman's  office,  which  greatly 
offended  him  of  the  axe,  who  muttered  his  displeas- 
ure in  M.  Appert's  ear.  **  That  mait  is  as  coarse 
as  barley  bread,"  was  his  remark ;  '*  it  is  easy  to 
see  he  is  not  used  to  good  society;  he  does  not 
behave  himself  as  I  do!*^  Poor  Samson,  who 
receives  about  five  hundred  a  year  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  melancholy  duties,  was  in  reality,  very 
well  behaved.  His  appearance  was  so  respectable, 
his  black  coat,  gold  chain,  and  frilled  shirt,  so 
irreproachable,  th&t  on  his  first  visit  to  M.  Appert, 
that  gentleman's  secretary  look  him  for  some  village 
mayor  on  his  way  to  a  wedding,  or  about  to  head  a 
deputation  to  the  king.  Upon  Lord  Durham's 
expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  guillotine,  he  obligingly 
offered  to  show  it  to  him.  M.  Appert  gives  an 
account  of  the  visit.  '*  On  the  following  Saturday, 
Lord  Durham,  accompanied  by  his  nephew, — heir,  I 
believe,  to  his  title  and  vast  fortune, — came  in  his 
carriage  to  fetch  me.  He  had  told  so  many  Eng- 
lish of  our  intended  visit,  that  we  were  followed  by 
a  string  of  vehicles,  like  the  procession  to  a  funeral. 
On  our  way.  Lord  Durham  asked  me  if  it  were  not 

S)S8ible  to  buy  a  sheep  to  try  the  guillotine  upon, 
n  my  teUing  him  that  to  do  so  would  give  just 
grounds  for  severe  criticisms,  he  did  not  press  his 
wish.  On  reaching  the  Rue  du  Marais,  I  went 
alone  into  Samson's  house.    He  was  in  a  full  dien 
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omt  (»f  UaeX,  waidnff  to  reoeite  vs.  He  conducted 
oar  party,  at  least  Sty  in  number,  to  the  banks  of 
the  canal  St.  Martin,  where,  in  a  coachmaker*8 
shed,  the  guillotine  was  kept.  Here  there  was  a 
line  opportunity  for  the  display  of  a  genuine  Eng- 
lish characteristic.  Everybody  wished  to  touch 
everything ;  to  handle  the  hatchet  and  baskets,  and 
(ret  upon  the  plank  which  supports  the  body  when 
the  head  is  fitted  into  the  fatal  frame.  Samson 
had  had  the  guillotine  repainted  and  put  together, 
and  bundles  of  straw  served  to  show  its  terrible 
power." 

At  another  dinner,  to  which  Samson  and  Vidocq 
were  invited,  Balseac  and  Dumas  were  present,  and 
the  talk  was  most  amusing.  For  romance  writers, 
the  conversation  of  such  men  must  possess  especial 
interest  and  value.  Of  Vidocq,  M.  Appert  speaks 
very  highly,  with  respect  both  to  his  head  and 
heut.  He  began  life  as  a  soldier  under  Dumou- 
ries,  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  forging  a  passport. 
Endowed  with  great  intelligence  and  physical 
streuffth,  and  with  a  restless  activity  of  mind  and 
body,  he  made  his  escape,  and  opened  a  negotiation 
for  a  free  pardon,  on  which  condition  he  promised 
to  render  great  services  to  the  police.  His 'offer 
was  accepted  and  he  kept  hb  word.  M.  Appert 
considers  his  skill  as  a  police  agent  unsurpassable. 
It  is  perhaps  in  gratitude  for  that  gentleman's  good 
opinion  that  Vidocq  has  bequeathed  him  his  head, 
anould  he  die  first,  for  the  purpose  of  phrenological 
investigations.  We  find  two  or  three  interesting 
traits  and  anecdotes  of  the  thief-catcher.  A  report 
once  got  abroad  that  he  had  an  only  daughter  to 
marry,  and  as  he  was  supposed  to  be  rich,  ho  im- 
mediately received  a  host  of  offers  for  her  hand, 
many  of  them  from  young  men  of  excellent  family, 
but  in  needy  circumstances.  Vidocq,  who  had  no 
children,  was  vastly  amused  at  this  sudden  eager- 
ness for  the  honor  of  his  alliance.  Samson  has 
two  pretty  daughters,  who  are  well  brought  up  and 
even  accomplished,  and  who  will  probably  marry 
the  sons  of  the  executioners  of  large  towns.  Hang- 
men, like  kings,  can  only  wed  in  their  own  sphere. 
'*  Samson,  who  was  grateful  for  the  politeness 
shown  him  by  Lord  Durham,  thought  it  might 
»lease  that  nobleman  to  possr^ss  the  clothes  worn 
ly  remarkable  criminals,  and  offered  to  send  them 
to  me.  Thus  I  had  for  some  time  in  my  possession 
the  coats  worn  at  their  execution  b^  Fieschi,  Lace- 
naire,  and  Alibaud.  It  was  one  of  Samson's  assis- 
tants who  brought  them,  and  each  time  I  gave  him 
fifteen  francs  as  compensation,  the  clothes  being  his 
perquisites."  M.  Appert  relates  many  other  curi- 
ous particulars  concerning  French  executioners,  and 
gives  a  remarkable  letter  from. Samson  himself, 
relating  to  the  guillotine,  to  the  punishment  of 
branding,  and  to  the  old  tax  called  navage,  which 
was  formerly  levied,  to  the  profit  of  the  headsman, 
on  all  grain  and  fruits  entering  Paris.  This  tax 
gave  rise  to  many  disputes  and  discussions  between 
Uie  conntry  people  and  the  men  appointed  to  collect 
it,  who  received  from  the  peasants  the  title  of  valets 
de  bourreau.  From  that  time  dates  the  French  prov- 
erb, "  Insolent  as  a  hangman's  lacquey." 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  M.  Appert 
speaks  in  terms  of  very  high  praise.  Doubtless 
they  are  all  well-informed  and  accomplished  princes, 
although,  as  yet,  none  of  them  have  given  indica- 
tions of  striking  talents  or  high  qualities ;  possibly 
because  they  have  lacked  opportunities  for  their  dis- 
play.   Not  one  of  them  enjoys  the  prestige  and 
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popularity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  Tkt 
Prince  de  Joinville,  by  his  handsome  person,  and 
frank,  oflf-hand  manners,  also  by  his  antipathy,  veal 
or  supposed,  to  the  English,  and  by  his  occasional 
indulgence  in  a  bit  of  harmless  clap-trap  and  rhodr 
omontade,  has  acquired  the  favor  and  ^)od  opinion 
of  certain  classes  of  the  French  people,  who  behold 
in  him  the  man  destined,  at  some  future  day,  to 
humble  the  maritime  power  of  England,  and  to 
take  the  British  fleet  into  Brest  or  Cherbourg,  aa 
Gulliver  towed  the  hostile  men-of-war  into  the  port 
of  Liliput.  We  trust  it  will  be  long  before  be  has 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  prowess,  or  of  dia- 
appointing  the  expectations  of  his  admirers.  The 
Duke  of  Nemours,  against  whom  nothing  can  be 
alleged,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  Algeria^ 
and  who  is  represented,  by  those  who  best  know 
him,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  moderate  views,  zealoua 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  has  been  far  ks^ 
successful  than  his  nautical  brother,  in  captivating 
the  sjrmpathies  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  This  caa 
only  be  aftributed  to  his  manners,  which  are  re* 
served,  and  thought  to  indicate  pride ;  but  this  seem- 
ing haughtiness  is  said  to  disappear  upon  nearer 
acquaintance.  Of  the  two  younger  brothers,  the 
characters  have  yet  to  be  developed.  It  has  been 
afiirmed  that  the  natural  abilities  of  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  are  superior  to  those  of  either  of  his  sei^ 
ioTs.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  scanty  oppor- 
tunities they  have  hitherto  liad  of  displaying  tiiem, 
the  military  talents  of  the  French  princes  are  respect- 
able. Their  personal  courage  is  undoubted.  Bat 
for  the  opposition  of  the  king  and  of  their  anxious 
mother,  they  would,  according  to  M.  Appert,  bo 
continually  in  Africa,  heading  and  serving  as  ex- 
amples to  the  troops.  Bravery,  however,  whose 
absence  is  accounted  a  crime  in  the  private  soldier, 
can  hardly  be  made  a  merit  of  in  men  whose  royal 
blood  raises  them,  when  scarcely  beyond  boyhood, 
to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  service.  And  the  best 
wish  that  can  be  formed  on  behalf  of  the  princes  of 
France,  of  their  country,  and  of  Europe,  is  that 
their  military  experience  may  ever  be  limited,  aa, 
with  some  slight  exceptions,  it  has  hitherto  been, 
to  the  superintendence  of  field-days,  and  the  harm- 
less manoeuvres  of  Mediterranean  squadrons. 


The  Season  for  Bots  ako  for  Girls.— -A  Ger* 
man  gentleman  at  Oldenburg  lately  took  great  pains 
to  ascertain  bow  many  boys  and  how  many  girls 
were  born  in  each  month  of  the  year,  within  the 
Grand  Buchy  of  Oldenburg.  According  to  bis  state- 
ment, the  months  of  April,  July,  September,  October, 
and  Becember,  yielded  in  each  of  these  years  a  much 
greater  number  of  boys  than  of  girls,  and  the  other 
seven  months  were  by  far  more  prodoctire  of  girls. 
In  my  own  family  I  find  that  out  of  fourteen  ten 
actoally  made  their  appearance  in  those  months 
stated  to  be  farorable  to  their  respective  sexes,  and 
four  only  are  exceptions.  Should  the  statement  be 
correct,  it  would  be  interesting,  thongh  not  practically 
useful,  to  hear,  whether  the  medical  profession  eaa 
account  for  this  strange  difference. 

Revftal  of  tbb  BooKSBixnio  Tradb. — At  the  an- 
nual  sale  by  Mr.  Murray,  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  last 
week,  the  number  of  books  disposed  of  wbolesala 
greatly  exceeded  any  demand  made  for  the  last  seven 
years.  We  understand  that  Messrs  Longman  had 
an  equally  active  demand  on  a  recent  occasioa« 
These  are  symptoms  of  a  returning  prosperity  to  that 
channel  of  intelligence^  which  has  too  long  been  in  a 
declining  state. 
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CATlBACtS  OF  TBfi  St.   LOUtS. 

Tbb  aabjoioed  iatflveBliiiff  letter  ffivee  an  eoeoiint 
of  a  calanct,  to  which  theloven  of  the  piotoresqae 
will  probably  soon  begin  to  make  their  aummer  pil- 
ffrimaffaa.  It  ia  from  the  forthoominff  work  of 
Chaa.  Tjamnan,  consiatiaff  of  aketohea  of  hia  joarney 
in  the  northweet. — N.  Y.  Fott. 

Mouth  of  the  Saini  Louis,  iiii^.,.I846. 

By  looking  on  the  map  yon  will  observe  that  this 
TiYer  enters  Lake  Superior  on  the  extreme  west.  I 
had  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  length, 
bat  waa  told  that  above  the  Stvannah,  where  I 
struck  it,  and  where  my  last  letter  was  dated,  it  is 
an  inconsiderable  stream.  From  that  point  to  the 
lake  it  ia  quite  a  majestic  river,  and  I  should  sup- 
pose the  distance  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and 
iUty  miles.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  wild 
New  England  river  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  western  country.  It  is  exceedingly  rocky, 
and  80  full  of  sunken  boulders  and  dangerous  rapids 
that  it  never  could  be  made  navigable  further  up 
than  Fon  du  Lac,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Lake 
Saperior.  The  water  is  perfectly  clear,  but  of  a 
rich  anuff  color,  owing  probably  to  the  swamps  out 
of  which  it  runs.  It  is  said  to  rise  and  fall  very 
suddenly.  Its  entire  ahores  are  without  a  solitary 
habitation,  (excepting  at  the  trading  posts  already 
mentioned,)  and  the  scenery  is  picturesque,  wild, 
woA  romantic.  But  I  hear  the  roar  of  its  glorious 
cataracts,  and  must  attempt  a  description  of  them. 

There  is  a  place  on  this  river,  called  the  Knife 
Portage,  from  the  fact  that  (he  rocks  here  are 
eKoeedingly  sharp  and  pointed,  where  it  forms  a 
large  bend,  and  where  the  voyager  has  to  make  a 
portage  of  twelve  miles.  The  length- of  this  bend 
may  be  sixteen  miles,  and  in  that  distance,  the 
water  has  a  fall  of  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  The  viridth  of  the  river  may  be  from  three  to 
foor  hundred  yards.  At  this  point,  just  above  Fon 
du  Lac,  are  three  nameless  waterfalls,  whose  di- 
mensions are  indeed  stupendous :  they  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  northwest.  The  water  of  the 
first  tumbles  over  a  pile  of  pointed  rocks,  and  afler 
twisting  itself  into  every  possible  variety  of  schutes 
and  foaming  steams,  finally  murmurs  itself  to  sleep 
in  a  pool  eighty  feet  below  the  summit  whence  it 
took  its  first  leap. 

The  second  fall,  or  rather  cataract,  is  about  one 
hondred  and  forty  feet  high,  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  the  water  rushes  over  almost  in  a  solid  and 
unbroken  body. 

The  walls  of  slate  on  either  side  are  lofty,  and 
'*  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem  of  trees,"  and  as 
the  roaring  of  the  fall  is  perfectly  deafening,  its 
efibct  upon  me  was  allied  to  that  of  Niagara.  The 
pools  at  the  bottom  appear  to  be  black  and  fathom- 
less, but  the  spray  was  whiter  than  anew,  and  the 
rainbows  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  When  I 
ffazed  upon  the  features  of  this  superb  water  won- 
der, united  as  they  were  in  one  complete  picture  ; 
when  I  listened  to  the  scream  of  an  hondred  eagles 
mingling  with  its  roar,  and  thought  of  the  uninhab- 
ited wilderness  in  every  direction  around  me,  I  was 
moat  deeply  impressed  with  the  power  of  the 
Omnipotent. 

I  visited  this  cataract  aoeompanied  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  owing  to  the  length  of  time  it  took  us 
to  reach  it,  we  were  oompellcn  to  spend  the  night 
in  its  immediate  vicinity.  And  then  it  was  that  the 
efi^  of  this  cataract  npon  my  mind  waa  ao  im- 
preaaive  as  actoally,  at  times,  to  be  ezoeedin^y 
pamfiiL    We  built  oar  watdirfire  on  the  southern 


ahoie,  in  a  ahehering  boy  about  one  hundred  yards 
ftom  the  faD,  and  on  a  spot  where  we  could  cozd- 
mand  a  complete  view  of  the  superb  picture. 

Our  supper  on  that  occasion  was  composed  ex- 
clusively of  venison,  as  one  of  the  partj  had  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  a  deer  in  one  of  his  morning 
excursions ;  and  though  I  had  not  eaten  for  nine  or 
ten  hours,  I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  appetite,  and 
took  my  food  merely  as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;— 
the  &ct  was,  I  thought  myself  the  inhabitant  of  a 
'*  fantastic  realm,"  and  could  hardly  feel  that  I  was 
a  mere  mortal,  the  creature  of  an  hour.  After  our 
repast  was  ended,  two  of  the  Indians  lighted  their 
birchen  torches  and  jumped  into  a  canoe  for  the 
purpose  of  spearing  fish.  I  watched  them  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  saw  them  perform  one  feat 
which  was  truly  wonderful.  They  had  wounded 
an  immense  pike  on  a  shoal,  very  near  a  column 
of  the  fanning  element,  when  the  stricken  creature 
floundered  away  into  the  foaming  water,  and  the 
canoe  darted  on  in  quick  pursuit,  as  if  its  inmates 
were  determined  to  capture  or  die.  One  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  the  torrent  of  water  most  be  pourinff 
into  the  canoe  and  the  torohes  be  extinguished,  and 
then  again,  I  could  only  see  a  halo  of  light  looking 
like  the  sun  rising  at  midnight,  as  the  fishermen 
glided  behind  a  sheet  of  water  or  a  cloud  of  spray. 
They  were  successful  in  their  sport,  and  finally  re- 
turned and  presented  their  prize  at  my  feet.  The 
party  then  enjoyed  a  pipe  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  the  younger  Indians  commenced  playing  their 
favorite  rooccason  game,  and  I  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  conversing  with  tiie  chief  and  patri- 
arch of  the  band,  from  whom  I  gathered  the  follow- 
ing tradition  respecting  the  cataract. 

"  More  moons  ago  than  I  can  count,"  said  the 
old  man,  '*  the  country  lying  between  the  big  lake 
(Superior)  and  the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down, 
was  pawned  by  the  Sioux  nation,  which  was  then 
immensely  powerful.  They  were  very  cruel  in  their 
warfare,  and  did  everything  in  tiieir  power  to  anni- 
hilate the  Chippewa  nation.  The  Great  Spirit  was 
not  their  friend,  but  ours ;  and  once,  when  a  multi- 
tude of  their  warriors  were  pursuing  some  of  our 
hunters  down  the  river,  the  Great  Spirit  suddenly 
kicked  out  the  bottom  in  this  place,  and  the  princi- 
^1  enemies  of  our  nation  were  all  destroyed. 
Since  that  time  we  hare  been  the  possessors  of 
this  vast  country,  and  the  children  of  our  ancient 
enemies  catch  the  bufi!alo  in  a  far  distant  prairie 
land." 

With  this  legend  deeply  impressed  on  my  brain, 
(the  telling  of  which  occupied  my  companions  for 
nearly  two  hours,)  I  ordered  more  wood  to  be  placed 
upon  the  fire,  and  leaving  the  others  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  I  rolled  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  and 
was  soon  adeep.  I  was  awakened  only  once  during 
the  night,  and  that  was  by  the  distant  howl  of  a 
wolf,  mingling  with  the  solemn  anthem  of  the  cat- 
aract. I  sat  up  for  a  moment  to  look  upon  the 
scene,  but  the  sky  was  covered  with  clouds,  and  it 
was  exceedingly  dark.  Even  the  embers  of  our 
watch-fire  had  ceased  blazing.  Around  me  lay  mj 
companions  in  a  deep  sleep.  Once  more  did  I  lis- 
ten to  that  dreadful  howl  and  that  God-like  voice 
of  many  waters,  until  like  a  frightened  child,  I  has- 
tily covered  my  head  and  wept  myself  to  sleep. 
On  the  followmg  morning  we  resumed  our  journey 
in  the^  midst  ef  a  rain  storm,  the  memory  of  that 
nisht  and  that  cataract  haunting  me  like  a  dream. 

Tlie  next  perpendicular  fall  within  the  bend  I 
have  mentioned  is  some  two  miles  down  the  stream, 
and  IB  only  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  but  its  gran- 
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dear  is  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  npids  which  | 
succeed  it,  and  have  a  fall  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
feet  more.  An  old  trader  tells  me  that  I  am  the 
first  traveller  from  the  States  who  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  actually  to  visit  these  cataracts.  If  this 
Is  a  fiict,  and  as  the  Indians,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
^ve  never  christened  them,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
giving  them  a  name.  Let  them  then  be  known  here- 
after as  the  Chippewa  Falls.  It  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  a  pine  tree  might  be  cut  in  this 
intenor  wildemefts,  and  if  launched  in  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  or  in  the  Saint  Louis 
river,  and  propelled  by  favorable  winds  alone,  could, 
in  process  of  time,  be  planted  in  the  hull  of  a  ship 
at  any  seaport  on  the  globe. 

The  navigable  portion  of  the  Saint  Louis,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  extends  only  about  twenty  miles 
firom  the  lake,  at  which  point  is  the  place  legiti- 
mately called  Fon  du  Lac.  It  is  an  ancient  trading 
post  and  contains  about  half  a  dozen  white  inhabi- 
tants, viz.,  a  worthy  missionary  and  his  interesting 
&mily.  The  agent  of  the  far  company  and  his 
aasistantB  are  hafi'-breeds,  and  a  most  godless  set  of 
people  they  are.  It  is  a  general  rendezvous  for 
several  Indian  tribes,  and  when  I  was  there,  was 
quite  crowded  with  the  barbarians. 

Fon  du  Lac,  so  far  as  the  scenery  is  concerned, 
is  one  of  the  most  truly  delightful  places  that  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  life.  The  first  white  man  who 
traded  here  was  my  friend  Morrison,  after  whom 
the  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity  was  named.  Upon 
this  eminence  I  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  revelling 
over  a  landscape  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Far 
below  me  lay  an  extensive  natural  meadow,  on  the 
left  of  which  was  a  pretty  lake,  and  on  the  right  a 
little  hamlet  composed  of*^  log  cabins  and  bark  wig- 
wams. The  broad  valley  of  the  Saint  Louis  faded 
away  to  the  east,  studded  with  islands,  and  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  a  range  of  high  wood- 
crowned  hills,  beyond  which  rep<Med  in  its  conscious 
pride  the  mighty  lake-wonder  of  the  world.  The 
atmosphere  that  rested  upon  the  whole  scene 
seemed  to  halo  every  feature,  and  with  the  occa- 
sional tinkling  of  a  solitary  cow-bell,  combined  to 
fill  my  heart  with  an  indescribable  joy 

Most  of  my  rambles  about  this  place  were  per- 
formed in  company  with  the  missionary  already 
mentioned.  He  informed  me  that  the  surrounding 
country  abounded  in  rich  copper  ore,  in  agates  and 
cornelians  of  the  first  water,  and  that  all  the  smaller 
streams  of  the  country  afforded  rare  trout  fishing. 
If  this  end  of  Lake  Superior  should  become,  as  I 
doubt  not  it  will,  famous  for  its  mines,  Fon  du  Lac 
would  be  a  most  agreeable  place  to  reside  in,  as  it 
is  easily  reached  by  vessels.  I  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  this  gentleman,  and  could  not  but  con- 
trast the  appearance  of  his  dwelling  with  that  of  his 
neighbor,  the  French  trader.  In  the  one  you  might 
see  a  small  library,  a  large  family  Bible,  the  fioor 
covered  with  matting,  &c.,  a  neat,  tidy  and  intelli- 
gent wife  and  children  ;  in  the  other  a  pack  of 
cards,  a  barrel  of  whiskey,  a  stock  of  guns,  and  a 
family  whose  filthiness  was  only  equalled  by  the 
total  ignorance  of  its  various  members.  And  this 
contrast  only  inadequately  portrays  the  difiference 
between  ChriBtianity  and  heathenism. 

I  left  Fon  du  Lac  about  daybreak,  and  with  a 
retinue  of  some  twenty  canoes,  which  were  freighted 
with  Indians  bound  to  a  payment  at  La  Poiote.  It 
was  one  of  those  misty  summer  ij^oxnings  when 
every  object  in  nature  wears  a  bewitching  aspect, 
and  her  still  small  voice  seems  to  whisper  to  the 
heart  that  it  is  not  the  **  whole  of  life  to  live,  nor 


the  whole  of  death  to  die,"  and  when  we  ftd  ihit 
God  is  omnipotent  and  the  mind  immortal.  Bat 
the  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  river  is  beautifiil 
— beautiful  beyond  anything  I  had  imagined  to  exist- 
in  any  country  on  the  globe.  The  entire  distance 
from  Fon  du  Lac  to  this  place,  as  before  mentioned, 
is  not  far  from  twenty  miles.  The  river  is  very 
broad  and  deep,  and  completely  filled  with  wooded 
islands,  while  on  either  side  extends  a  range  of 
mountains  which  are  as  vrild  and  solitary  as  when 
brought  into  existence. 

Every  member  of  the  voyaging  party  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  happy,  and  we  travelled  at  our  ease,  for 
the  purpoee  of  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  the 
voyage.  At  one  time  we  landed  at  the  base  of  a 
cliff,  and  while  I  made  a  drawing  or  ransacked  the 
shore  for  agates  and  cornelians,  and  the  young  ]n> 
dians  clambered  up  the  hill-side  for  roots  or  benies, 
the  more  venerable  personages  of  the  party  would 
sit  in  their  canoes  quietly  puffing  away  at  their 
pipes  as  they  watched  the  movements  of  their 
younger  companions.  Ever  and  anon  might  be 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  the  whizz  of  an  arrow, 
as  we  happened  to  pass  the  feeding  place  of  a  fiock 
of  ducks,  the  nest  of  an  eagle  or  raven,  or  the 
marshy  haunt  of  a  muskrat  or  otter.  Now,  we 
surprised  a  couple  of  deer  swimming  across  the 
river,  one  of  which  the  Indians  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing ;  and  now  we  hauled  up  our  canoes  on  a 
sandy  island  to  have  a  talk  with  some  lonely  Indiaa 
family,  the  smoke  of  whose  wigwam  had  attracted 
our  attention,  rising  from  between  the  trees.  Our 
sail  down  the  river  occupied  us  until  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  diBembarked  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
eating  our  breakfast.  We  landed  on  the  river  aide 
of  a  long  sandy  point,  and  while  the  Indians  were 
cooking  a  venison  steak  and  a  large  trout,  I  rambled 
over  tl^  sand-hills,  and  as  the  sun  came  out  of  a 
cloud  and  dissipated  every  vestige  of  the  morning 
mist,  obtained  my  first  view  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  above  the  apparently  boundless  plain,  i  could 
only  discover  an  occasional  gull  wheeling  to  and  to, 
as  if  sporting  with  the  sunbeams. 


From  the  Spectator. 
CHARACTERISTICS   OF   MEN   OF   GENIUS. 

Thesk  two  volumes  consist  of  articles  selected 
from  the  North  American  Review^  and  the  Dialf  a 
now  defunct  quarterly  magazine  with  which  Emer- 
son was  connected.  The  papers,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  title,  consist  of  notices  of  the  life, 
character,  or  works  of  eminent  men,  in  poetiy,  art, 
rehgion,  and  statesmanship.  The  ecclesiastics  are 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  Loyala,  Pascal :  the  noets, 
a  numerous  race — ^Dante  and  Petrarch  from  Italy ; 
Milton,  Shelley,  Bjrron,  Scott,  and  Wordsworth, 
from  England ;  Goethe  from  Germany,  with  a  sur- 
vey of  fierman  poetry  in  general :  the  artists  axe 
Michael  Angelo  and  Canova :  the  statesmen, 
(rather  an  odd  seclection,)  Machiavelli,  Louis  the 
Ninth  of  France,  and  Peter  the  Great.  The  gen- 
eral classification  is  that  of  our  enumeration ;  the 
particular  order  nearly  so. 

The  publication  has  not  been  planned,  though  it 
is  permitted,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Reviews,  or 
by  the  authors  of  the  articles,  but  rests  solely,  it 
would  seem,  with  Mr.  Chapman,  the  English  edi- 
tor. The  idea  has  evidently  been  suggested  by  the 
successful  reprints  of  Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay ,  and 
Jeffirey,  from  the  Edinburgh ,  but  without  a  due 
consideration  of  the  difierenco  in  the  cases.    Two 
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tUii|t  aie  noeensry  for  a  <»neelifm  of  papen  to  be  I 

lepnnted  wilh  miocess;  they  should  not  be  mere 
leviewa  at  all ;  or  they  should  have  so  strong  an 
impress  of  the  author^s  individuality,  as  to  be  taken 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  character,  out  of  the  com- 
mon category  of  ^*  articles."  In  the  case  of  Mac- 
anlay's  papers,  the  book  or  books  were  merely  a 
tlmne  for  a  brilliant  e^ay  on  the  subject,  in  which 
new  topics,  new  views,  and  very  often  new  informsr 
tion  was  introduced,  not  to  be  found  in  his  text- 
books ;  and  what  matter  mi^ht  be  drawn  thence  he 
ao  reproduced  as  often  to  disguise  it  by  new  garb 
and  decorations.  Sydney  Smith  did  not  take  so 
wide  a  range,  or,  if  you  like  it,  Grander  so  widely 
£r»m  his  text  as  Macaulay ;  but  he  chose  subjects 
which  had  a  more  social  or  practical  beaiing,  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
J|aestions  he  handled,  and  extracted  their  essence 
or  the  reader's  use.  The  various  accomplish- 
kaenia  of  Jeffrey  gave  him  a  larger  ^d  of  subjects 
Ihaa  either  of  his  collaborateurs ;  his  cntioal 
acumen,  his  rather  fastidious  taste,  and  his  subtile 
intellect,  enabled  him  often  to  give  novelty  and  juat- 
tiesa  of  conclusion,  always  smartneas  or  peculiarity 
of  remark,  to  his  lucubrations;  but  as  he  depended 
more  upon  his  text-book,  and  sometimes  a  very 
mediocre  one,  both  for  subject  and  treatment,  his 
articles  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  separate  publi- 
cmion,  and  do  not  ftPPJ^ar  to  have  been  quite  so  well 
neeived,  as  those  of  Smith  and  Macaulay.  Besides 
these  distinctive  qualities  of  matter,  each  of  the 
British  writers  had  the  accompaniment,  if  a  second- 
ary part,  of  great  abilities,  a  marked  and  individual 
mamer — ^in  Macaulay,  brilliancy ;  in  Sydney  Smith 
a  terse  pun^ncy ;  in  Jefirey,  a  refined  persiflage, 
with  much  mgenuity  in  presenting  complex  ideas. 
The  collection  before  us  is  able  and  readable, 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  its  subjects ;  but 
there  are  no  peculiar  characteristicB  to  take  the 
papers  out  of  the  temporary  category  that  belongs 
to  the  article.  They  exhibit  force  or  justness  of 
remark,  an  acquaintance  with  their  subject  beyond 
the  mere  book  reviewed,  much  clear-headed  pains- 
taking in  the  paper  itself  where  the  treatment  re- 
quires pains,  a  larger  and  more  liberal  spirit  than 
is  often  found  in  transatlantic  literature,  and  some- 
times a  marked  and  forcible  style.  But  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  the  matter  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  run  of  good  papers  upon  given  subjects 
which  appear  in  established  quarterly  publications. 
The  notice  of  Scott  contains  little  more  than  a  clear 
and  condensed  abridgment  of  his  life  ftom  Lock- 
hart  ;  the  few  observations  not  being  in  any  way 
remarkable.  The  notice  of  Canova  chiefly  consists 
of  the  sculptor's  conversational  remarks  on  art,  as 
reported  by  Missirini :  the  account  of  bis  life  is 
limited  to  a  few  incidents ;  that  of  his  charaoteiis- 
tics  as  an  artist  is  jejune.  Michael  Angelo's  life  is 
drawn  from  common  sources ;  and  the  criticism 
upon  him,  such  as  it  i^,  seems  to  us  mistaken  either 
in  the  artist's  characteristics  or  in  the  meaning  of 
terms,  for  it  considers  '*  beauty"  as  his  primary  ob- 
ioet,  instead  of  sublimity.  In  other  notices — as 
Byron  and  Wordsworth — ^there  is  more  of  direct 
criticism  upon  the  productions  and  chaiaoters :  in 
the  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen,  the  remoteness  of 
several  of  the  peiaotm  gives  niore  apparent  freshness 
and  information  to  the  articles ;  but  still  thevare  in 
the  main  common  in  their  matter— that  is,  the  mat- 
ter is  drawn  from  a  few  and  obvious  sources,  not 
Uie  result  of  a  wide  range  of  reading,  gathering  its 
knowledge  by  degrees,  and  slowly  amalgamating  it 
into  a  new  whole.    The  gieat  defect,  however,  is 
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in  the  mind  of  the  writers :  they  want,  as  we  have 
intimated  already,  the  grasp,  strength,  and  individ- 
uality of  original  genius.  The  Uiree  exceptions 
to  this  remark  are  the  articles  on  Hildebrand, 
Louis  the  Ninth,  and  Peter  the  Great.  Perhaps 
the  most  workmanlike  is  that  on  Machiavelli,  it 
contains  a  good  sketch  of  Machiavelli's  life  and 
writings,  and  makes  an  attempt  (but  not  very  suc- 
cessfully) to  explain  the  object  of  the  Prince,  as  the 
author's  first  and  more  juvenile  view  of  politics. 
The  imprisonment  and  fortitude  of  the  great  poli- 
tician, when  the  return  of  the  Medici  threw  him 
into  disgrace,  will  furnish  us  with  a  short  extract. 
"  No  sooner  was  the  new  government  finnly  es- 
tablished, than  it  conunenced  the  usiml  train  of  per- 
secutions against  the  partisans  of  the  old.  Three 
decrees  were  passed  against  Machiavelli  within  the 
course  of  ten  days.  By  the  two  first  he  was  de- 
prived of  office,  and  condemned  to  a  year's  banish- 
ment from  the  Florentine  territory ;  but  the  third, 
as  if  proceeding  upon  maturer  deliberation,  or  pro- 
cured under  the  influence  of  more  friendly  feelings, 
exchanged  the  sentence  of  banishment  to  a  simple 
prohibition  from  entering  the  '  public  palace.'  Feai 
.and  suspicion  followed  the  secretary  into  his  retire- 
ment, and  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  republic 
was  considered  as  a  proof  of  hatred  against  her 
new  rulers.  Notwithstanding  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  th^  character  of  his  enemies,  he  knew  not 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  change  of  situation. 
He  had  studied  the  movements  of  government  too 
long  to  withdraw  his  eyes  at  once  nrom  this  favor- 
ite subject  of  contemplation ;  and  he  continued  hia 
observations  with  the  same  boldness  and  freedom 
that  he  had  indulged  during  his  own  public  career. 
The  jealous  apprehensions  of  government,  which  a 
more  guaiSea  line  of  conduct  might  have  easily 
allayed,  were  strengthened  by  this  ill-timed  imd 
imprudent  boldness,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year;  an  extensive  conspiracy  was  acci- 
dentally discovered,  he  was  immediately  arrested  a» 
a  fitting  object  of  suspicion.  The  torture  was  at 
that  period  indiscriminately  employed  in  all  casea 
of  arrest ;  and  the  conviction  that  a  free  and  open 
course  of  justice  would  have  failed  to  procure,  was. 
often  wrung  from  the  agonized  confessions  of  an 
innocent  victim.  Six  shocks  of  the  cord  were  in- 
flicted upon  Machiavelli  with  fruiUess  cruelty ;  and 
not  a  word  escaped  him  in  the  bitterness  of  hia. 
agony  that  could  be  wrested  into  a  confession  of 
guilt,  <#  serve  as  an  accusation  against  others. 
Unable  to  convict  him,  they  could  still  torment ; 
and  accordingly,  buried  in  the  depths  of  a  loMh* 
some  dungeon,  his  lacerated  body  closely  bound 
with  chains,  and  his  mind  distracted  by  the  cries  of 
misery  and  of  degradation  that  reached  him  from 
every  side,  he  was  left  to  the  long  torture  of 
solitude  and  suspense.  Here  also  his  fortitude  re- 
mained unshaken ;  and  his  noble  power  of  patient 
endurance  baflled  the  snares  of  his  adversaries  and 
wearied  their  malignity ;  even  the  sonnets  which 
he  addressed  to  Giuliano  do  Medici,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  exciting  his  interest,  breathe  an  elevated 
and  independent  tone,  and  contain  a  degree  of  hu* 
morons  expostulation  and  description,  which  could 
not  have  proceeded  firom  a  mind  broken  or  humbled 
by  misfortune.  The  friends  whose  affection  he  had 
gained  during  the  days  of  his  prosperity  gave  in 
Uiese  moments  of  trial  the  surest  testimony  to  hia 
woHh  and  then:  own  sincerity ;  and  several  lucky 
circumstances  combining  to  lavor  their  exertiops, 
he  vras  restored  to  freedom,  afler  a  short  but  rigor- 
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FrDmUit8|Mctator. 
MR.    OABDNER's    TBAVBLS    IN    THB    INTERIOR 
OF   BRAZIL. 

Her£  at  last  is  a  book  of  travels ;  not  indeed  dis- 
tinguished by  such  wild  adyentures  or  hairbreadth 
escapes  as  chanusteriaed  some  of  the  older  explorers, 
who  carried  their Jifo  in  their  hand,  or  exciting  in 
the  reader  such  mysterious  interest  as  Park  when 
he  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Africa  f  to  trace  the  then 
unknown  course  of  the  Niger.  Bnt  Mr.  Gardner 
is  for  a  great  part  of  his  route  upon  new  ground  : 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  only  been  twice  traversed 
before ;  and  even  the  seaports  of  Rio,  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuco,  have  a  freshness  in  their  varied  races, 
singular  society,  and  tropical  vegetation,  which 
form  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  eternal  pictures  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  There  is  adventure  also.  Trav- 
elling through  a  thinly-peopled  country  without  a 
government,  he  was  beset  by  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars,  and  tales  of  Indian  robbers ;  a  naturalist,  he 
was  exposed  to  dangers'  from  the  reptile  tribes ;  a 
wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  dependent  upon 
his  stores  or  on  accident  for  provision  for  himself 
and  cattle ;  and  though  his  privations  were  not  equak 
to  those  which  many  travellers  have  encountered,  he 
fiad  to  undergo  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and  cold,  and 
was  continually  thrown  upon  the  kindness  of  stran- 
gers. His  profession  as  a  medical  man,  in  a  coun- 
itry  where  even  the  humblest  apothe6ary  is  a  rarity, 
■and  where  anything  like  surgical  skill  is  unknown, 
•often  procured  him  greater  consideration  than  would 
thave  attended  any  other  character,  and  introduced 
ihim  more  familiarly  into  soc^iety,  besides  obtaining 
ifor  him  solid  assistance. 

The  first  object  of  our  traveller  was  botanical. 
A,  pupil  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  at  Glas- 
|gow,  Air.  Grardner  so  profited  by  the  professor's 
instructions,  that  Sir  William  appears  to  have  pro- 
cured friends  who  assisted  the  aspirant' for  scientific 
research  with  the  necessary  funds  to  travel.  Brazil 
was  the  region  fixed  upon ;  and  in  May,  1836,  Mr. 
•Gardner  departed  from  Glasgow  ;  reached  Rio  Ja- 
neiro in  July ;  and  remained  in  the  country  till  June 
1841.  or  the  five  years,  two  were  spent  at  Rio, 
Bahia,  and  Pernambuco,  as  head-quarters,  whilst 
^botanical  excursions  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  towns.  Three  years  were  occupied  in  trav- 
-elling  from  the  port  of  Aracaty,  in  about  the  6th 
•degree  of  south  latitude,  through  the  interior,  as  far 
west  as  the  48th  degree  of  longitude,  aft  thence 
back  to  Rio ;  the  extent  of  country  traversed  em- 
bracing some  ten  degrees  of  latitude  and  twelve  of 
longitude,  and  passing  through  the  gold  and  dia- 
mond mine  districts,  as  well  as  the  uncultivated 
wantcs  of  the  interior. 

The  tropical  fertility  of  parts  of  this  great  conti- 
nent h.ave  frequently,  and  naturally  enough,  excited 
in  the  minds  of  men  an  almost  overwhelming  idea 
•of  boundless  production :  and  some  writers  hare 
luxuriated  in  the  notion  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  with 
which  Brazil  could  furnish  the  world  if  permitted  to 
do  so  by  free  trade.  These  prospects  of  commercial 
El  Dorados  vanish  on  a  near  approach.  The  pages 
•of  Mr.  Gardner  show  that  many  districts  of  the  in- 
terior are  unproductive  from  want  of  water,  while 
many  others  cannot  raise  tropical  productions, 
though  within  the  tropics,  owing  to  the  cold  of 
their  elevation  as  table-lands.  With  all  the  draw- 
backs, howerer,  of  sterility,  cold;  and  mountains, 
there  is  fertile  land  enough  in  Brazil  to  produce  a 
^ast  deal  more  than  it  does  at  present,  were  it  not 
Ibr  the  laziness  of  the  people.    The  Brazilians  of 


the  interior  seem  preemineot  among  the  idle  of  the 
earth.  They  had  nther  hunger  than  work.  Widi 
enough  of  materials  round  them,  their  houses  are 
of  the  most  miserable  character,  often  mere  Inrii 
hovels ;  and  with  land  in  plenty  at  their  disponi, 
they  do  not  grow  sufficient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion :  at  many  places  Mr.  Gardner  could  not  purchase 
food,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  there  wu 
none.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  seaports  and  in 
the  mining  districts,  demand  and  the  example  of 
foreiffnere  stimulate  the  Brazilian  to  more  exertion ; 
but  his  temperament  and  habit  prevent  him  from 
becoming  industrious.  He  extends  the  power  of 
the  dolce  far  nkfUe  beyond  himself  even  to  hia 
slaves.  After  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
continuance  of  the  slave-trade  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  observing  that  when  he  was  in  the  country 
the  supply  was  fully  equal  to  the  demand,  Mr. 
Gardner  goes  on  to  describe  slavery  in  the  Brazils. 

'*  Previous  to  my  airiva]  in  Brazil,  I  had  been  led 
to  believe,  from  the  reports  that  have  be^n  pub- 
lished in  England,  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  in 
that  country  was  the  most  wretched  that  could  be 
conceived ;  and  the  aooounts  which  I  heard  when  I 
landed— from  individuals  whom  I  now  find  to  have 
been  little  informed  on  the  point — tended  to  confirm 
that  belief.  A  few  yeare'  residence  in  the  country, 
during  which  I  saw  more  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  most  Europeans,  has  led  me  to  alter  very  male- 
rially  those  early  impressions.  I  am  no  advocate 
for  the  continuance  of  slavery ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  it  swept  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth:  but  I  will  never  listen  to  those  who 
represent  the  Brazilian  slave-holder  to  bo  a  emel 
monster.  My  experience  among  them  has  been 
very  great,  and  but  very  few  wanton  acts  of  cruelty 
have  come  under  my  own  observation.  The  very 
temperament  of  the  Brazilian  is  adverse  to  its  gen- 
eral occurrence.  They  are  of  a  slow  and  indolent 
habit,  which  causes  much  to  be  overlooked  in  a 
slave  that  by  people  of  a  more  active  and  ardent 
disposition  would  be  severely  punished.  Europeans, 
who  have  this  latter  peculiarity  more  strongly  in- 
herent in  them,  are  known  to  be  not  only  the  hard- 
est taskmasten,  but  the  most  severe  punishen  of 
the  faults  of  their  slaves.  •  *  # 

*'  The  master  has  it  in  his  own  power  to  chastise 
his  slaves  at  his  own  discretion :  some,  however, 
prefer  sending  the  culprit  to  the  Calabou^a,  where, 
on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum,  punishment  is  given 
by  the  police.  Many  of  the  crimes  for  which  only 
a  few  lashes  are  awarded  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
in  England  would  bring  upon  the  perpetrator  either 
death  or  transportation.  It  is  only  for  very  serious 
crimes  that  a  slave  is  given  up  entirely  to  the  public 
tribunals,  as  then  his  services  are  lost  to  the  owner, 
either  altogether  or  at  least  for  a  long  period. 

"  On  most  of  the  plantations  the  slaves  are  well 
attended  to,  and  appear  to  be  very  happy :  indeed, 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  a  negro,  resulting  no  doubt 
from  his  careless  disposition,  that  he  very  soon  gets 
reconciled  to  his  condition.  I  have  conversed  with 
slaves  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  met  with 
but  very  few  who  expressed  any  regret  at  having 
been  taken  from  their  own  country,  or  a  desire  to 
return  to  it.  On  some  of  the  large  estates  at  which 
I  have  resided  for  short  periooB,  the  number  of 
slaves  often  amounted  to  three  or  four  hundred; 
and  but  for  my  previous  knowledge  of  their  being 
snch,  I  oould  never  have  found  out  from  my  own 
observations  that  they  were  slaves.  I  saw  a  set 
of  contented  and  well-conditioned  laborere  turning 
out  from  their  little  hots,  often  surrounded  by  a 
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tmall  guden,  and  nrooeedhig  to  their  remetiYe 
daily  ooeupationa ;  Rom  which  thoy  returaeo  in  the 
evoningf,  but  not  broken  and  bent  down  with  the 
•eYerity  of  their  taaka.  The  condition  of  the  do- 
mestic alate  is  perhaps  even  better  than  thai  of  the 
others ;  his  labor  is  but  Ught,  and  he  is  certainly 
better  fed  and  clothed.  I  have  almost  univeraally 
f(»und  the  Brazilian  ladies  kind  both  to  their  male 
and  female  domestic  slaves :  this  is  particularly  the 
case  when  the  latter  have  acted  as  nurses.  On 
estates  where  there  has  been  no  medical  attendant, 
I  have  often  fonnd  the  lady  of  the  proprietor  attend- 
ing to  the  sick  in  the  hospital  herself." 

10  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  book  is  respect- 
able, but  not  striking.  The  general  reader  may 
perhaps  feel  that  the  botanical  and  geological  ao- 
counts  rather  interfere  with  the  personal  narrative ; 
though  they  are  not  pushed  so  far  as  in  several 
worlu.  The  descriptions  of  the  towns  on  the  sea- 
eoaet,  and  of  some  of  the  excursions  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, are  rather  ihit,  from  dealing  with  scenes 
that  have  ahready  been  described ;  and  although  the 
features  are  by  no  means  common,  Mr.  Grardner 
wants  the  power  to  give  force  and  novelty  to  scenes 
with  which  we  have  already  been  made  aeqnainted. 
Indeed,  he  apologises  in  his  preface,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  notes  were  taken— '^  for 
the  most  part  written  during  those  hours  which 
under  other  circumstances  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  sleep."  Such,  however,  are  precisely 
those  parts  to  which  the  charge  of  flatness  does  not 
apply ;  and  these  are  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  volume.  When  camping  out  on  the  mountain- 
top  or  in  the  wilderness — roughing  it  in  his  long 
journies  through  the  interior— obMrving  the  very 
singular  mode  of  life  there  presented  to  his  notice — 
describing  the  curious  characters  that  fell  under  his 
observation,  or  giving  an  account  of  more  tangible 
things— as  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  the  arts,  or 
substitute  for  arts  of  the  people,  and  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country — Traveh  in  the  Interior 
of  Brazil  are  full  of  attraction.  In  short,  wherover 
the  subject  has  sufficient  life  and  interest  in  itself, 
Mr.  Gardner  has  sufficient  power  to  present  them 
to  the  reader ;  but  he  wants  art  to  endow  the  known 
or  the  commonplace  with  novelty  and  animation  by 
his  mode  of  treating  them. 

The  book,  like  the  country  it  describes,  is  full  of 
new  matter,  and  wonld  furnish  extracts  of  a  very 
various  and  extensive  kind ;  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  samples.  Here  is  one  on  a  sub- 
ject which  just  now  poesessee  an  interest  from  the 
stir  on  the  tesrduties. 

BRAZILIAN  TEA. 

The  avenue  [of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Rio] 
which  leads  op  from  the  entrance  is  planted  on  each 
side  with  the  pine-liko  casuarina :  it  is  on  a  piece  of 
ground  about  an  acre  in  extent,  on  the  lefl*hand 
side  of  this  avenue,  that  the  tea-plants  grow  which 
were  imported  from  China  by  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  emperor.  It  was  thought  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  Brazil  would  be  suitable  for  its  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  not 
equalled  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  it, 
notwithstanding  that  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
the  preparation  of  the  leaves  were  managed  by  na- 
tives of  China  accustomed  to  such  occupations.  In 
the  province  of  San  Paulo,  a  few  large  plantations 
of  tea  have  been  established;  that  belonging  to 
the  ex-regent  Feiid  containing  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  trees.  The  produce  is  sold  in  the  shops 
at  Rio,  and  in  appearance  is  scarcely  to  be  dia- 


tingoished  from  that  of  Chinese  mannfactnre;  bat 
the  flaYor  is  inferior,  having  more  of  a  berby  taste. 
It  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price ;  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  it  cannot  be  produced  so  as  to  give  a 
sufficient  recompense  to  the  grower,  the  price  of 
labor  being  much  greater  in  Brazil  than  in  China : 
to  remunerate,  it  »  said  that  Brazil  tea  ought  to 
bring  five  shillings  per  pound. 

MIRACULOUS   CASK. 

Though  there  are  both  a  priest  and  a  lawyer  on 
the  island,  there  is  no  medical  man ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  known  to  be  one,  my  assistance  was  solicited 
from  all  quarten.  The  first  individual  I  was  re- 
quested to  visit  was  a  man  with  a  large  abscess  in 
the  neck,  from  the  suppuration  of  the  right  sub- 
maxillarv  ^land :  he  could  neither  speak  nor  swal- 
low, and  his  relatives  thought  him  on  the  point  of 
death.  I  opened  the  abscess,  which  gave  him  in- 
stant relief;  and  next  day  when  I  csuled,  he  was 
sitting  up,  and  able  to  overwhelm  me  with  thanks 
for  what  he  conceived  tp  be  a  miraculous  cure. 
This  case  so  established  mv  reputation  that  I  had 
more  medical  practice  than  1  desired.  Two  of  my 
patients  were  m  the  last  stage  of  consumption ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  cases  resulted 
from  intermittent  fever,  chiefly  arising  from  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied' 
with  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Consumption  is 
rare  in  Brazil  t  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  I  did 
not  meet  with  more  £an  a  half-a-dozen  cases.  As 
I  would  receive  no  fees,  many  presents  of  fish, 
fowls,  and  fruit,  were  sent  me. 

NATIOATINO   AGAINST  THK  WIND. 

The  canoe  was  carried  down  the  stream  by  the 
force  of  the  current ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night,  the  sea-breeze 
blew  so  strong  as  to  impede  our  progress.  The 
boatmen,  however,  adopt^  a  plan  to  overcome  this, 
which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere,  nor  even  beard 
of;  and  I  will  therefore  explain  it  in  a  few  words. 
L&nding  at  a  place  where  trees  grew  in  abundance, 
the  men  set  to  work  and  cut  off  a  considerable 
quantity  of  branches,  which  were  tied  tightly  to- 
gether with  cords ;  one  end  of  a  long  rope  was 
made  fast  roimd  its  middle,  while  the  other  end  was 
secured  to  the  canoe.  They  then  steered  for  a  part 
of  the  river  where  the  current  was  strong,  and 
threw  the  bundle  overboard;  which,  being  heavy 
from  its^green  state,  floated  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  in  this  manner  being  entirely  ont 
of  the  influence  of  the  wind,  it  received  the  whole 
force  of  the  current ;  by  which  means  the  canoe 
was  dragged  down  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  that  by 
which  we  descended  during  the  calm  of  the  day. 

MORALS   IN   THK   INTERIOR:    CRATO. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  better  class  live  with  their 
wives :  a  few  years  after  their  marrisige  they  gener- 
ally torn  them  out  of  the  house  to  live  separately, 
and  replace  them  by  young  women  who  are  willing 
to  supply  their  place  without  being  bound  by  the 
ties  of  matrimony.  In  this  manner  the  people  have 
two  houses  to  keep  op.  Among  others  who  are 
living  in  this  condition,  I  may  mention  the  Juiz  de 
Direito,  the  Juiz  dos  Orfaos,  and  most  of  the  larger 
shopkeepere.  Such  a  state  of  immorality  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  the  conduct  of  the  dergy  is 
taken  into  consideration :  the  Vicar,  (Vigario,)  who 
was  then  an  old  roan  between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  <^  age,  is  the  father  of  six  natoral  children ; 
one  of  whom  was  educated  as  a  priest,  afterwards 
became  preaident  of  the  province,  and  was  then  a 
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lenator  of  tbe  empire,  althoagh  still  retaining  his 
elerical  titlo.  Dorinj^  my  stay  in  Crato,  he  had 
arrived  there  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  bringing  with 
him  his  mistress,  who  was  his  own  cousin,  and 
eight  children  out  of  ten  he  had  by  her ;  having 
at  the  same  time  five  other  children  by  another 
woman,  who  died  in  childbed  of  the  sixth.  Besides 
the  Yigario,  there  were  three  other  priests  in  the 
town,  all  of  whom  have  families  by  women  with 
whom  they  live  openly,  one  of  them  being  the  wife 
of  another  person. 


From  tbe  EzamiDer. 
Bacon:  his    Wriiings,  and  his  Philosophy,    By 
Georqb  L.  Craik,  M. a.    In  three  Vols.    (Vole. 
I  and  II.)    Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

Bacon  belongs  to  the  class  of  peat  men  whose 
greatness  most  readers  are  satisfied  to  believe  upon 
the  authority  of  others.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  reading  public,  but  of  real  readers  and  think- 
ers. The  incorrect  estiihates  of  Bacon's  character 
and  powers,  made  by  men  of  the  greatest  name  in 
science  and  liter&ture,  would  have  been  impossible 
had  they  consulted  his  works  for  themselves,  instead 
of  consulting  biographies,  table-talk,  and  catalogtus 
raisonnis. 

Mr.  Craik's  book,  which  forms  part  of  Mr. 
Knight's  weekly  series  of  cheap  publications,  is 
well  adapted  to  make  this  most  pregnant  of  writere 
more  generally  and  correctly  Known.  The  two 
volumes  which  have  already  appeared,  are  devoted 
the  first  to  the  moral,  theological,  and  historical 
works  of  Bacon  ;  and  the  second  to  those  two 
parts  of  the  Insiauratio  Magna  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  complete,  the  *^  De  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiaram"  and  the  "  Novum  Organum."  The  third 
volume  will  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the  remain- 
ing few  parts  of  that  projected  whole.  With  respect 
to  these,  Mr.  Craik  justly  observes :  **  the  later 
portion  of  the  work  upon  the  actual  composition  of 
which  the  author  cannot  be  said  to  have  entered, 
seems  to  have  floated  somewhat  vaguely  before  his 
own  eye." 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Craik  has  the  advan- 
tage of  combining,  in  one  book,  the  uses  and  attrac- 
tions of  a  life  of  Bacon  ;  a  complete  bibliography 
•f  his  dififerent  works ;  a  history  of  each  from  its 
first  conception  to  its  finished  form ;  a  distinct' 
exposition  of  their  scope  and  tendency ;  a  selection 
of  their  most  beautiful  and  instructive  passages ; 
and  a  general  estimate  of  the  philosopher  and  his 
writings,  at  once  characterized  by  logical  acumen, 
and  a  deep,  just  sense  of  imaginative  grandeur. 
Mr.  Craik  appears  to  have  taken  nothing  upon  trust 
where  it  was  in  his  power  to  examine  for  himself. 
He  has  corrected  many  errors  in  the  bibliography 
of  Bacon's  works,  anj  in  their  author's  history, 
which  have  been  contentedly  copied  by  successive 
critics  and  biographers  for  more  than  t^o  hundred 
years.  He  has  set  right  many  readings  in  the  too 
carelessly  edited  English  works  of  the  great 
thinker,  and  he  has  indicated  many  inadequacies  of 
translation  even  iq  the  best  (bad  enough)  transla- 
tions of  his  Latin  works. 

In  the  first  volume  we  have  separate  sections 
devoted  to  the  "  Essays,"  the  "  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,"  and  the  **  Apoiheffms"  and  other  moral 
works  ;  as  well  as  to  the  "  Theological  and  to  the 
Historical  Works."  The  essays  offered  the  most 
fertile  field  for  quotations  illustrative  of  Bacon's 
manner;  but  the  theological  and  hbtorical  works 
must  be  taken  in  combination  with  them,  to  afiTord 


a  dear  insight  into  his  modes  of  thooght.  Baoon's 
method  of  apprehending  truths  was  neither  ratioci- 
native  nor  inductive ;  it  may  with  most  propriety 
bo  called  intuitive.  A  quickness  of  sensibility  to 
impressions,  almost  amounting  to  the  morbid,  ena- 
bled him  to  take  in  more  of  external  nature,  in  its 
finest  relations  and  most  delicate  meanings,  than 
other  men  ;  while  a  large  and  retentive  faculty  of 
comprehending,  enabled  him  to  have  all  his  rich 
hoard  of  ideas  forever  consciously  present  to  his 
mind.  He  was  not  much  of  a  dialectician — (his 
*<  Colors  of  Good  and  Evil"  are  meagre  enough ;) 
he  was  nothing  of  a  mathematician ;  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  physical  science  was,  even  for  his  age,  sin- 
gularly aeficient.  He  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
new  views  of  Gilbert  and  Copernicus,  and  with 
indifiSsrence  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  His 
views,  indeed,  expanded  with  his  years,  but  the 
mould  in  which  they  were  first  oast  remained  unal- 
tered. His  method  of  exposition  corresponded  to 
that  of  his  oonoeption.  It  was  an  announcement^ 
not  a  demonstration  of  tmths.  With  regard  to 
facts,  it  was  historical ;  with  regard  to  principles, 
simply  ennnciative.  The  full  and  delieate  richness 
of  sentiment,  which,  with  him,  fecilitated  appre- 
hension, oontribnted  to  render  his  doctrine  at  once 
fascinating  and  impressive.  Bacon's  mind  may 
with  most  justice  be  called  oracular.  It  saw  what 
tmths  it  disoerned,  instinctively ;  and  it  announced 
them  authoritatively. 

His  works,  theological,  historieal,  and  moral, 
are  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from  a  mind  so 
constituted.  The  history  of  Heniy  VH.  and  the 
fragment  of  that  of  his  son,  are  full  of  sagacious 
political  remark.  Bacon  saw  the  events  of  the  agea 
of  tjiese  two  monarchs  as  a  whole,  not  by  the  pro- 
cess of  abstraction,  but  of  aggregating  imagination. 
Ho  has  presented  what  he  discerned  with  such 
fulness  and  distinctiveness,  that  reasoning  minda 
can  deduce  principles  from  them.  His  theology  is 
the  current  theology  of  the  day.  His  was  not  a 
critical  mind,  to  detect  inaccuracies  or  inconsisten- 
cies ;  but  a  rich  imaginative  mind,  to  impart  vitality 
to  the  drv  logical  forms  of  others.  But  it  is  in  his 
essays— his  labors  of  love — ^that  his  peenliar  facul- 
ties are  most  fully  developed,  and  his  power  of  rich 
enumeration  and  illustration  most  strikingly  con- 
densed. 

Mr.  Craik,  in  remarking  on  his  first  essay  (**  Of 
Truth,")  has  admirably  expressed  a  just  estimate 
of  Bacon's  style : 

'*  The  first  thing  that  will  strike  every  reader  is 
its  fulness  of  matter.  Jonson,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  said  of  Bacon's  speaking,  that  his  hearers 
could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him  without 
loss ;  neither  can  his  readers  remit  their  attention 
for  a  sentence,  or  for  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  with- 
out missing  a  portion  of  the  thought.  We  do  not 
speak  merely  of  the  vividness  and  pregnancy  of  the 
expression ;  that  is  another  thing.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  the  flow  of  the  reasoning  or  reflection 
never  pauses,  never  diminishes.  True  or  false, 
one  new  thought,  one  new  view,  succeeds  another 
as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  them.  Nor  is 
this  true  only  of  the  Essays,  where  the  style  is 
more  formally  aphoristic  and  economical.  His 
other  writings  are  less  pointed  and  epigrammatic ; 
but  the  packing  of  the  thoughts  is  nearly  as  close 
everjrwhcre.  Every  word  indicates  a  working, 
teeming  mind.  Much  of  what  is  said,  indeed,  may 
be  merely  ingenious;  some  portion  of  the  abun- 
dance may  be  even  incumbering,  and  would,  wo 
may  think,  be  better  away ;  but  there,  at  any  rate. 
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h  Is,  nevw-fkfling  and  seemingly  inexhanstible,  at 
the  least  the  richest  intermixture  of  wisdom,  fancy, 
and  ingenuity  in  succession,  often  a  combination 
and  interfusion  of  all  the  three. 

"  Then  there  is  the  uncommonness  and  charac- 
teristic air  of  nearly  all  the  thoughts.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  after  any  true  thing  has  Nonce  been 
said,  and  generally  felt  and  accepted,  it  would  pass 
into  common  prooerty,  and  cease  to  be  recognisable 
as  the  thoufflit  of  an  individual.  But  it  does  not  so 
happen.  An  originid  thought  never  loses  its 
stamp  of  originality.  If  it  has  been  struck  out  in 
an  illiterate  and  unrecording  age,  it  spreads  indeed 
everywhere  among  the  people,  but  it  retains  its 
distinctive  shape  of  a  peculiar  utterance,  a  proverb, 
and,  after  havincf  been  repeated  for  a  thousand 
years,  it  shows  like  a  flash  of  fire  among  other 
words  every  time  it  is  used.  It  is  the  same  with 
an  original  thought  in  a  book.  It  always  remains 
new,  fresh,  and  striking.  A  mere  scientific  truth 
may  become  a  commonplace;  it  is  something 
entirely  separate  from  the  mind  of  the  discoverer ; 
but  a  happily  expressed  thought  is  a  fragment  of 
the  mind  which  first  gave  it  such  expression,  and 
will  always  continue  to  be  something  unlike  what 
any  other  mind  would  have  produced.     •    •    • 

**  Bacon's  manner  of  writing  has  been  described 
by  his  chaplain  and  first  biographer  in  the  following 
terms  :^-' In  the  composing  of  his  books  he  did 
rather  drive  at  a  masculine  and  clear  expression 
than  at  any  fineness  or  affectation  of  phrases,  and 
wonid  often  ask  if  the  meaning  were  expressed 
plainly  enough  ;  ad  being  one  that  accounted  words 
to  be  but  subservient  or  ministerial  to  matter  and 
not  the  principal.  And,  if  his  style  were  polite,  it 
was  because  be  could  do  no  otherwise.  Neither 
was  he  given  to  any  light  conceits,  or  descanting 
apon  words,  but  did  ever  purposely  and  industri- 
onsly  avoid  them ;  for  he  held  such  things  to  be  but 
digressions  or  diversions  from  the  scope  intended, 
and  to  derogate  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
style.'  What  is  here  said  of  his  avoidance  of  all 
mere  verbal  conceits  is  true,  and  the  fact  merits 
especial  attention  as  notably  discriminating  the  wit 
of  Bacon  from  that  of  every  other  English  writer 
eminent  for  that  quality  in  his  age.  Probably 
nothing  resembling  a  pun,  or  any  quibble  of  that 
class,  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  he  has  written. 
Nor  does  he  torture  thoughts  more  than  words ; 
having  once  given  the  thought  full  and  fitting 
expression,  he  lets  it  alone  and  passes  on  to  the 
next.  Yet  the  characteristic  of  his  writing  is  pre- 
eminently wit,  understood  in  the  largest  and  high- 
est sense,  as  the  perception  and  exhibition  of 
things  in  their  less  obvious  relations.  Upon  no 
topic  is  he  ever  trite,  or  a  repeater  of  what  has 
been  said  by  others ;  he  cannot  quote  a  verse  of 
Scripture  without  giving  it  an  interpretation  of  his 
own.  And  yet  the  peculiar  view  that  he  takes  of 
everything  never,  or  very  rarely,  appears  forced  or 
unnatural ;  if  it  be  the  last  that  would  occur  to  an 
ordinary  thinker,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  the  first  that 
had  occurred  to  him. 

"  Much  of  this  comes  of  the  real  originality  of 
Bacon's  manner  of  thinking ;  but  the  eSect  is  also 
in  part  owing  to  his  great  oratorical  skill  or  art  of 
expression.  The  manner  of  his  writing  is  as 
striking  and  uncommon  as  the  matter.  Or  rather, 
we  should  say,  the  arraying  and  apparelling  of  his 
thoughts  is  as  brilliant  as  the  thoughts  themselves. 
He  has  no  passion  ;  but  no  man  had  ever  more  of 
mere  ingenoity  and  fancy  that  belong  to  eloquence. 
His  style  is  all  over  color  and  imagery ;  so  much 


80,  indeed,  that  this  sort  of  enrichment  may  be 
said  frequently  to  enter  into  its  substance,  aiul  to 
constitute  his  thoughts  rather  than  to  clothe  and 
decorate  them.  Metaphors,  similitudes,  and  anakn 
gies  make  up  a  great  part  of  his  reasonings— are 
constantly  brought  in  for  proof  and  argument  as 
well  as  for  illustration.  Not  that  this  forms  any 
objection  to  the  force  or  soundness  of  the  reason- 
ing. In  moral  exposition,  which  is  totally  dififerent 
in  its  nature  from  mathematical  demonstration — as 
difierent  as  a  piece  of  music  is  from  the  multiplica- 
tion table — ^wnat  is  at  all  times  principally  wanted, 
almost  the  one  thing  needful,  is  the  spirit  and  pulse 
of  Kfe  ;  if  that  be  present  in  suflScient  strength,  the 
manner  in  which  it  shows  itself,  or  the  soaree 
whence  it  is  obtained,  is  of  little  consequence.    *  * 

'*  We  do  not  admit,  therefore,  that  there  is  any- 
thing false  or  hollow  in  Bacon's  manner  of  reason- 
ing, because  he  deals  largely  in  figurative  illustiv 
tions.  When  in  the  almve  essay  he  represents 
truth  as  a  kind  of  daylight,  and  falsehood  or  fiction 
as  a  candlelight,  we  contend  that  he  expounds  an 
idea  and  impresses  a  conviction  as  distmctly  and 
completely  as  could  have  been  done  by  the  soberest 
and  most  colorless  statement.  Nay,  much  mora 
distinctly  and  efi^ectually ;  for  there  is  a  life  and 
power  in  the  figure  that  the  plain  statement  would 
not  have  had,  awakening  a  corresponding  life  and 
power  of  conception  in  the  mind  of  ihe  reader. 
Nor  is  an  ima^native  manner  of  thinking,  or  a  fig- 
urative style,  inconsistent  with  soundnesn  of  judg- 
ment or  correctness  of  exposition.  The  highest  of 
all  truths  have  been  expounded  poetically.  Many 
of  the  highest  truths  cannot  be  conceived  at  au 
except  imaginatively.  A  mind  of  imaginative 
capacity  is  in  the  region  of  thought  and  reasoninff 
to  a  mind  without  imagination,  what  in  the  world 
of  sense  the  man  who  sees  is  to  him  who  is  blind. 
The  latter  may  have  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of 
anything  he  can  touch  and  handle ;  but  the  former 
alone  can  embrace  the  grand  panorama  of  nature." 

Equally  just  are  the  general  remarks  with  which 
the  section  devoted  to  the  Essays  closes : 

''  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  these  Essays  ot 
Bacon's  do  at  least,  as  he  himself  says  of  them^ 
'  come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.' 
They  are  full  of  that  sort  of  wisdom  which  is 
profitable  for  the  guidance  of  life,  and  to  whkh 
every  reader's  experience  of  himself  and  of  others 
responds.  This  they  are,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
without  having  anytning  of  vulgarity  or  triviality ; 
on  the  contrary,  nearly  every  thought  is  as  striking 
for  its  peculiarity  and  refinement  as  for  its  truth. 
But,  with  all  their  combined  solidity  and  brilliancy, 
they  are  not  much  marked  by  any  fiiculty  of  vision 
extending  beyond  actual  humanity.  Their  per- 
vading spirit,  without  being  either  low  or  narrow, 
is  still  worldly.  It  is  penetrating  and  sagacious, 
rather  than  either  far-seeing  or  subtle.  The 
genius  displayed  in  them  is  that  of  oratory  and  wit, 
rather  than  that  of  either  metaphysics  or  the  higher 
order  of  poetry.  The  author  has  a  greater  gin  of 
looking  into  the  heart  of  man  than  into  the  heart 
of  things.  He  is  observant,  refieciive,  ingenious^ 
fanciful,  and,  to  the  measure  that  all  that  allows, 
both  eloquent  and  wise ;  but,  it  may  be  from  the 
form  or  nature  of  such  compositions  not  admitting 
of  it ;  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  these  Essays 
very  eminently  either  capacious  or  profound. 

"  Of  its  kind,  however,  though  that  kind  may 
not  be  the  highest,  the  writing  is  wonderful. 
What  a  spirit  A  life  there  is  in  every  sentence ! 
How  admirably  is  the  philosophy  everywhere  ani- 
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aoftted  and  irradiated  by  the  wit ;  aiid  how  fine  a 
balance  and  harmony  is  preserved  between  the  wit 
and  the  aense,  the  former  never  becoming  fantastic 
any  more  than  the  latter  dull !  The  moral  spirit, 
too,  though  worldly,  is  never  offensively  so ;  it  is 
throughout  considerate,  tolerant,  liberal,  generous ; 
and  if  we  have  lit  lie  lolly  indignation,  we  have  as 
little  violence,  or  bitterness,  or  one-sidedness.  It 
18  not  a  morality  with  which  any  tendency  to 
enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  in  such  matters  will  sym- 
pathize ;  but  yei  it  is  not  wanting  either  in  distinct- 
ness or  in  elevation,  any  more  than  in  a  reasonable 
charity.  Prudence  is  no  doubt  a  large  ingredient ; 
but  principle  is  by  no  means  absent.  Nor  does 
much  appear  to  be  introduced  in  these  Essays  for 
mere  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  quantity  of  idea,  of 
one  sort  or  another,  in  proportion  to  the  space,  is 
almost  without  example,  at  least  with  so  little 
apparent  forcing  or  straining,  so  ea^y  and  smooth  a 
^w.  Brilliant  as  the  light  is,  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  fall  soAly  upon  the  eye,  to  satisfy  rather  than  to 
dazzle.  One  new  or  uncommon  thought  is  pre- 
sented aAer  another  in  more  rapid  succession  than 
in  almost  any  other  hook ;  and  yet  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  neither  startled  nor  fatigued,  so  consum- 
mate is  the  rhetorical  art.*' 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Craik^s  book  will  proba- 
bW  be  the  most  attractive ;  the  second  is  out 
of  question  the  most  original  and  valuable.  The 
Instauratio  Magna,  had  it  ever  been  completed, 
would  have  been  the  aggregate  of  Bacon *s  thoughts 
as  they  existed  in  his  own  mind.  **  In  his  letter  to 
Father  Fulgentio,"  says  Mr.  Craik,  "  written  in 
1623  or  1631,  ailer  speaking  of  the  zeal  and  con- 
stancy with  which  he  had  cherished  the  scheme  of 
his  Instauratio  Magna  through  so  many  years,  he 
proceeds :  '  For  I  well  remember  that  forty  years 
ago  1  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these  things, 
which,  with  great  confidence,  I  graced  with  the 
swelling  title  of  The  Greatest  Birth  of  Time.' 
This  would  be  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-third  or 
twenty-fourth  year." 

**  The  "  Novum  Organ um"  was  published  iii 
1690,  when  Bacon  had  nearly  attained  his  sixtieth 
year.  It  is  only  the  second  part  of  the  Instauratio 
Magna;  but  it  is  prefaced  by  four  prolegomena, 
the  first  of  which  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  contemplated  work.  A  **  Distributio  Oj[)eris" 
follows,  in  which  intimation  is  given  that  it  is  to 
consist  of  six  parts.  The  first  was  to  exhibit 
**  the  sum  or  universal  description  of  that  knowl- 
edge or  doctrine,  in  possession  of  which  the  human 
race  is  up  to  this  time."  The  second,  the  **  Novum 
Organ  urn,"  was  to  contain  **  helps  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  nature."  The  third  was  to  comprehend 
•*  the  phenomena  of  the  universe ;"  that  is,  experi- 
ence of  every  kind,  and  such  a  natural  history  as 
might  serve  for  a  foundation  on  which  to  rear  a 
system  of  philosophy.  The  fourth,  **  Scala  Intel- 
lectus,"  was  to  be  *'  a  particular  and  expanded 
application  of  the  second  part."  The  fifth  was 
entitled  '*  Anticipations  of  the  Second  Philosophy ; 
and  the  sixth,  "The  Second  Philosophy,  or  Active 
Science:"  and  in  these  two  Bacon  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  a  new  practical  or  ethical  system. 
But  all  was  merely  an  expansion  of  the  Greatest 
Birth  of  Time.  The  second  part,  **  Novum 
Organum,"  the  art  of  interpreting  nature,  was 
published,  as  already  intimated,  about  the  author's 
sixtieth  year.  The  first  part,  '*De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum,"  was  published  three  years  later. 
But  with  it  were  incorporated  the  "  Fragment 
of  the  Colors  of  Grood  and  Evil,"   published  in 


1607 ;  the  sabetanoe  of  the  "  Two  Books  of  ths 

Profidence  and  Advancement  of  Leaming,"  pub- 
lished in  1605 ;  and  a  part  of  the  treatise  of  the 
**  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  published  in  1610. 
Of  the  third  part  only  fragments  have  appeared : 
'*  A  History  of  the  Winds,"  with  prefaces  of  five 
similar  histories  intended  to  complete  that  part, 
in  1623  ;  a  <*  History  of  Life  and  Death,"  one  of 
these  his  histories,  in  1623 ;  and  the  '*  Ten  Centu- 
ries of  Sylva  Sylvamm,"  published  T>y  his  chap* 
lain,  Dr.  Rowley,  in  1627,  after  his  death. 

From  this  retrospect  it  will  appear  that  the  pro* 
jected  work  was  to  have  been  a  digest  of  all  its 
immortal  author  knew ;  that  this  desire  to  speak 
out  everything  within  him  had  been  strong  and 
powerful  with  him  from  extreme  youth  to  extreaoe 
old  age;  and  that  his  knowledge  increased  ia 
quantity  with  his  years  rather  than  rectified  in 
quality.  From  the  formula  of  the  schoolmen  he 
never  wholly  emancipated  himself,  and  the  value 
of  the  original  efforts  of  his  great  scientific  oofr* 
temporaries  he  could  not  appreciate. 

Mr.  Craik  observes : 

"  For  a  considerable  time  afWr  what  is  called 
the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifUienth  century,  the 
imitation  of  the  ancient  models  was  the  only  thing 
attempted  or  dreamed  of  by  the  most  aspiring 
genius.  The  habit  of  thought  was  universal ;  in 
everything  men  only  look^  to  the  mighty  and 
glorious  past.  And  the  immense  superiority  of 
Uiat  past  might  almost  be  said  to  justify  them  ;  it 
was  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  writers  and 
philosophers  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome  should  be 
looked  back  to  as  almost  a  race  of  superibr  beings 
by  all  the  crenerations  that  had  succeeded  them. 
Least  of  all  was  a  thought  of  questioning  their 
authority  likely  to  occur  to  that  generation  upon 
whom  the  sunlight  of  their  genius  first  reemerged 
in  full  effulgence  from  the  clouds  that  had  obscured 
it  for  a  thousand  years.  But  by  the  time  that 
Bacon's  great  work  appeared,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  this  all-believing  reverence 
for  antiquity  had  long  begun  to  pass  away.  The 
true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  had  fairly  reawak- 
ened, and  discoveries  which  had  ahready  wrought  » 
complete  revolution  in  physical  science  had  been 
made  by  Copernicus,  by  Tycho  Brahe,  by  Kepler^ 
by  Galileo,  by  Bacon's  own  countryman,  Gilbert, 
and  others.  Bacon,  indeed,  does  not  appear  to  bare 
been  aware  of  this ;  he  speaks  with  contempt 
repeatedly  of  the  new  views  both  of  Gilbert  and  of 
Copernicus;  the  others,  we  believe,  he  nowhere 
mentions.  But  that  makes  no  difference :  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  very  thing  which  he  is  sup- 
poeea  to  have  been  the  first  to  teach,  men  were 
already  busy  doing  in  ^sll  directions.  And  of  the 
illustrious  succession  of  inventors  and  discoverers 
who  have  since  appeared  in  every  department  of 
the  field  of  science,  it  is  equally  certain  that  very 
few,  if  any,  have  either  been  distinguished  as  stu- 
dents of  Bacon's  writings,  or  can  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  even  indirectly  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  or  principles  of  what  ia 
called  his  method.  Where  is  the  case  in  which  it 
can  be  clearly  or  even  probably  made  out  that  any 
discovery  of  mark  has  been  arrived  at  through  thai 
method,  followed  more  closely  than  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  in  the  particular  instance  al- 
though Bacon  had  never  expounded  it  or  had  never 
lived  ?  If  the  history  of  all  the  great  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  were 
to  be  traced,  we  doubt  if  the  proportion  of  them 
that  would  be  found  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  the 


iMpinboa  of  Baoon  would  turn  oat  to  be  imuAk 
mtue  oonaiderable  thaa  that  of  the  great  poems  of 
the  last  two  thousand  years  that  may  be  attributed 
10  the  inspiration  of  Aristotle." 

Mr  Craik's  remarks  upon  those  who  would  attrib- 
ute to  Bacon  the  progress  of  modern  physical  sci- 
e,  are  felicitously,  though  not  very  reverently, 


*'  The  notion  of  any  one  seriously  setting  about 
a  philosophical  investigation  by  me^ns  of  Bacon's 
three  tables  of  Essence  and  Presence,  of  Declina- 
liMi,  mnd  of  Degrees,  is  ludicrous.  It  raninds  one 
ef  the  '  project  for  improving  speculative  knowl- 
edge by  practical  mechanical  operations,  of  the 
pff^essor  in  the  Grand  Academy  of  Lagado,  the 
frame  with  the  forty  iron  handles,  by  which  '  the 
most  ignorant  person,  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and 
with  a  little  bodily  labor,  might  write  books  in  phi- 
loeopby,  poetry,  politics,  laws,  mathematics,  and 
theology,  without  the  least  assistance  from  genius 
or  study.'  It  might  almost  indeed  be  suspect^  that 
Swift  here  had  Bacon  in  his  eye.  Other  things  in  the 
irreverent  satire  seem  to  glance  at  the  very  words 
of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Inslauratio  Magno  ; 
fts  when  the  professor  is  made  to  declare  that  his 
invention  *  had  employed  all  his  thoughts  from  his 
youth,'  and  to  say  *  be  flattered  himself  that  a  more 
noble,  exalted  thought  never  sprang  in  any  other 
man's  head.'  At  any  rate,  the  description  of  the 
invention  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  Bacoa's  own  notion  of  the  efficacy  of 
lib  Ndmtm  Organum,  or  new  instrument  of  discov- 
ery. It  was  to  be  almost  literally  a  machine  in 
men's  hands.  It  was  to  level  intellects,  and  enable 
the  weakest  to  do  the  work  of  the  strongest.  So 
hi  from  its  requiring  any  guiding  idea  or  anticipa- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  experimenter,  it  was  to 
make  all  inventive  sagacity  unnecessary  and  use- 
less." 

Yet  will  Bacon  always  remain  one  of  the  noblest 
tnd  most  fertilizing  teachers  of  mankind.  The 
*^  Novum  Orcranum,"  the  roost  valuable  part  of 
his  Instauratio,  is  an  exposition  of  the  futility  of 
their  labors  who  seek  to  expound  nature  by  a  mere 
logical  process.  It  is  the  protest  of  a  grand  origi- 
nal intellect,  whk;h,  having  attained  to  truth  by  its 
instinctive  sagacity,  has  faith  in  its  own  discover- 
ies. It  is  an  assertion  of  an  intelligent  and  truth- 
ful man's  right  to  be  believed  when  he  tells  what 
he  knows,  without  cavils  as  to  the  means  by  which 
he  attained  knowledge.  It  is  a  vindication  of  the 
aaperior  value  of  vital  thoughts  over  the  dry  husks 
of  logical /ormui<s.  And  the  sensibility  and  iinagi- 
nation  with  whidi  Bacon  informed  his  meditations, 
oombined  with  his  condensed  and  massive  utter- 
ance, render  him  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
invigorating  of  writers.  He  is  immeasurably  our 
greatest  philosopher,  and  divides  with  Shakespeare 
the  pride  and  glory  of  our  nation. 


Ffom  the  Examiner. 
Coxmos:  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Vhivfrse.  By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt. 
Vol.  1.  Translated  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Edward  Sabine,  R,  A.,  For.  Sec. 
R.  S.     Longman  and  Co.  and  John  Murray. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  for  which  the  genius  of 
Humboldt  is  best  adapted.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  impulse  he  has  given  to  physical  and  natu- 
ral inquiry.  With  the  apt  and  amiable  sentiment 
of  a  St.  rienre,  he  has  combined  the  graphic  power 
of  a  Dunpier.    To  these  qualifications  he  has  added 
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taste  for  the  ptusuits  of  accurate  science,  with 
patience  to  master,  and  power  to  estimate,  the  value 
of  its  driest  formulae. 

From  youth  until  now,  Humboldt  has  been  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  An  overmaster- 
ing instinct  had  taught  him  that  actual  observation 
alone  could  be  relied  upon.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  penetrate  regions  which  have  since  b^me 
familiar  to  us.  The  Andes  are  the  only  limits  of 
his  travels  in  the  west;  the  confines  of  Russia  and 
China  in  the  east.  No  kind  of  knowledge  has  been 
unacceptable  to  him^  He  studied  the  statistics  of 
Mexico  and  its  antiquities ;  the  mineralogy,  meteo- 
rology, and  botany  of  South  America,  have  equally 
engaged  his  attention.  Man;  all  nature,  animate 
and  inanimate ;  whatever  could  be  known ;  had 
attractions  for  his  inquiring  spirit.  Nor  was  this 
mere  desultory  curiosity.  He  regarded  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole.  He  recognized  the  unity  and 
inter-dependence  of  all  the  multifarious  objects  of 
knowledge  he  had  garnered  into  his  mind. 

But  an  intellect  so  ambitious  of  grasping  all, 
could  not  be  expected  to  find  time  to  master  the 
details  of  each.  Humboldt  has  tlms  been  driven  to 
delegate  much  to  assistants.  Yet  in  this  respect, 
even  more  than  by  his  self-labor,  he  has  also  been 
useful.  He  has  given  an  impulse  to  many  minds 
that  without  him  might  have  remained  inert.  At 
the  same  time  it  may  be  admitted,  that  to  his  own 
works  this  method  has  been  unfavorable.  They 
are  often  fragmentary,  being  full  of  references  to 
what  his  co^jutors  are  doing.  They  are  oflen 
inaccurate  when  calculations  have  to  be  made. 
Still  pushing  onward,  he  takes  little  pains  to  ensure 
correctness  in  others  by  his  own  inspection.  Lat- 
terly, too,  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  his 
pursuits  must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  gain  time  for  condensation.  And  this  has  some- 
times impressed  a  character  of  diflfuseneas  on  his 
labors.  They  are  new  material,  rather  than  fin- 
ished works.  He  is,  with  all  his  genius,  a  *'  grand 
baron"  in  science:  patronizing,  and  sooMstinies 
appropriating.  He  has  a  strong  dash  of  the 
**  phiiosophe  des  salons,**  Gratified  to  find  his  con- 
versational attractions  acknowledged,  he  indulges 
in  gossip  and  compliments. 

Still,  from  the  snare  he  has  had  in  communicating 
form,  impetus,  and  direction  to  modern  science ;  for 
the  universality  of  his  sympathy  with  every  effati 
of  the  intellect  and  imagination ;  from  the  skill  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  made  himself  the 
connecting  link  between  the  patrons  and  the  pro- 
fessional followers  of  science ;— Humboldt  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  influential  minds  of  an 
age  fertile  in  great  intellects.  He  belongs  to  the 
same  class  in  these  respects  as  Groethe  and  Vol- 
taire. Fragmentary  and  oflen  desultory  though  his 
writings  may  be,  they  are  full  of  passages  of  deep 
and  pregnant  thought,  and  intense  poetical  beauty. 

Cosmos,  the  first  volume  of  which  is  before  us, 
has  more  of  condensation  than  his  other  recent  pub- 
lications. It  is  the  residt  of  the  observations, 
inferences,  and  conjectures  which  have  occupied  his 
life  ;  it  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  appearanoe 
which  the  universe  presents  to  him  who  has  looked 
at  it  from  so  many  points  of  view ;  and  the  manner, 
and  all  the  details  of  the  work,  are  informed  with 
that  fine  artistic  touch,  that  delwate  perception,  and 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  which  are  the 
predominating  features  of  his  mind. 

We  ^ive  a  few  extracts,  with  the  intention  of 
simply  mdicating,  for  the  present,  the  style  of  the 
work. 


COSMOS* 


8TUDT  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD. 


'*  Nature  is  the  domain  of  liberty;  and  to  ffive  a 
lively  picture  of  those  ideas  and  those  ddights 
which  a  true  and  profound  fiseling  in  her  contempla- 
tion inspires,  it  is  needful  that  thought  should 
clothe  itself  freely  and  without  constraint  in  such 
forms  and  with  such  elevation  of  language,  as  may 
be  least  unworthy  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
creation. 

'*  If  the  study  of  physical  phenomena  is  regarded 
in  its  bearings,  not  on  the  material  wants  of  man, 
but  on  his  general  intellectual  progress,  its  highest 
result  is  found  in  the  knowledge  of  those  mutual 
relations  which  link  tocher  the  various  forces  of 
nature.  It  is  the  intuitive  and  intimate  persuasion 
of  the  existence  of  these  relations  which  at  once 
enlarges  and  elevates  our  views,  and  enhances  our 
enjoyment.  Such  extended  views  are  the  growth 
of  observation,  of  meditation,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  is  ever  reflected  in  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  whatever  may  be  their  direction. 
Those  who  by  the  light  of  history  should  trace 
back  through  past  ages  the  progress  of  physical 
knowledge  to  its  early  and  remote  sources,  would 
learn  how  for  thousands  of  years  the  human  mind 
has  labored  to  lay  hold  of  the  suro  thread  of  the 
invariability  of  natural  laws,  amid  the  perplexities 
of  ceaseless  change ;  and  in  so  doing  has  gradually 
conquered,  so  to  speak,  great  part  of  the  physical 
nniveree.  In  followmg  l^ck  this  mysterious  track, 
still  the  same  image  of  the  Cosmos  reappears, 
which,  in  its  earlier  revelation,  showed  itself  as  a 
presentiment  of  the  true  harmony  and  order  of  the 
universe,  and  which,  in  our  days,  presents  itself  as 
the  iiruit  of  long-<x>ntinned  and  laborious  observation. 
Each  of  these  two  epochs  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  external  world  has  its  own  proper  enjoyment : 
that  belonging  to  the  first  awakening  of  suchrefleo- 
tiona  is  well  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world ;  to  them  the  undisturbed  suo- 
oeesion  of  the  planetary  movements,  and  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
were  pledges  of  an  order  yet  undiscovered  in  other 
relations,  but  of  which  tliey  instinctively  divined 
the  existence.  To  us  in  an  advanced  civilization 
belongs  the  enio3rment  of  the  precise  knowledge  of 
phenomena,  from  the  time  when  n^  in  interro- 
gating nature  began  to  experiment,  or  to  produce 
phenomena  under  definite  conditions,  and  to  collect 
and  record  the  fruits  of  experience,  so  that  investi- 
gation might  no  longer  be  restricted  by  the  short 
Umits  of  a  single  life,  the  phiiosnpky  of  naiure  laid 
aside  the  vague  and  poetic  forms  with  which  she 
had  at  first  bHsen  clothed,  and  has  adopted  a  more 
severe  character  ; — she  now  weighs  the  value  of 
observations,  and  no  longer  divines,  but  combines 
and  reasons.  Exploded  errors  may  survive  par- 
tially among  the  uneducated,  aided  in  some  instan- 
ees  by  an  obscure  and  mystic  phraseology ;  they 
have  also  left  behind  them  many  expressions  by 
which  our  nomenclature  is  more  or  less  disfigured ; 
while  a  few  of  happier,  though  figurative  origin, 
have  gradually  received  more  accurate  definition, 
and  have  been  found  worthy  of  preservation  in  our 
adontific  language. 

**  The  aspect  of  external  nature,  as  it  presents 
itself  in  its  generality  to  thoughtful  contemplation, 
is  that  of  unity  in  diverMty,  and  of  connection,  re- 
semblance and  order,  among  created  things  roost 
disshnilar  in  their  form :— one  fair  harmonious 
whole.  To  seize  this  unity  and  this  harmony, 
amid  such  an  immense  aasembhige  of  objects  and 


forsea-^to  embraee  alike  the  discoveries  of  the  sai^ 
liest  ages  and  those  of  our  own  time — and  to  ana- 
lyze the  details  of  phenomena  without  sinkinff  under 
their  mas»— are  efforts  of  human  reason,  in  the  path 
wherein  it  is  given  to  man  to  press  towards  the  full 
comprehension  of  nature,  to  unveil  a  portion  of  her 
secrets,  and,  by  the  force  of  thought,  to  subject,  so 
to  speak,  to  ms  intellectual  dominion,  the  rough 
materials  which  he  collects  by  observation." 

KNOWLEDGE  HELPS  IMAGINATION. 

« It  is  true  that,  properly  speaking,  the  forees  of 
nature  can  only  exert  over  us  a  magical  power,  by 
their  action  being  to  our  minds  enveloped  in  obeea- 
rity,  and  beyond  the  conditions  of  our  experieiiee. 
Even  supposing  that  they  would  thus  be  the  better 
fitted  to  excite  our  imagination,  that  assuredly  is 
not  the  faculty  which  we  should  prefer  to  evoke, 
whilst  engaged  in  those  laborious  subsidiary  obser* 
vations  which  have  for  their  ultimate  object  tlM 
knowledge  of  the  grandest  and  most  admirable 
lawa  of  we  universe.  The  astronomer  occupied  in 
determining,  by  the  aid  of  the  heliometer,  or  of  the 
doubly  refractmg  prism,  the  diameter  of  planetary 
bodies ;  or  patiently  engaged  for  years  in  measuring 
the  meridian  altitudes  of  certain  stars  and  their  dia- 
tanoes  apart— or,  searching  for  a  telescopic  comet 
among  a  crowded  group  of  nebulae,  does  not  feel 
his  imagination  more  excited,  (and  this  is  the  very 
warrant  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work,)  than  the  bot- 
anist who  IB  intent  on  counting  the  divisions  of  the 
calix,  the  number  of  stamens,  or  the  sometiiiiea 
connected,  and  sometimes  independent,  teeth  of  the 
capsule  of  a  moss.  And  yet  it  is  these  precise  an- 
gular measurements,  and  minute  organic  relations, 
which  prepare  and  open  the  way  to  the  higher 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  the  uni* 
verse.  The  physical  philosopher  (as  Thomas 
Younff,  Arago,  and  Fresnel)  measures  with  ad- 
mirable sanity  the  waves  of  light  of  unequal 
length,  which  by  their  interferences  reinforce  or 
destro^^  each  other,  even  in  respect  to  their  chemi-* 
cal  action ;  the  astronomer,  armed  with  powerful 
telescopes,  penetrates  space,  and  contemplates  the 
satellites  of  Uranus  at  the  extreme  confines  of  our 
solar  system,  or  (like  Herschel,  South,  and  Struve) 
decomposes  faintly  sparkling  points  into  double 
stars,  differing  in  color  and  revolving  round  a  com* 
mon  centre  of  gravity ;  the  botanist  discovoa  tibe 
constancy  of  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  chara  in 
the  greater  number  of  vegetable  cells,  and  reco^ 
nizes  the  intimate  relations  of  organic  forms  m 
genera,  and  in  natural  families.  Surely  the  heaven 
studded  with  stars  and  nebul«,  and  the  rich  vege- 
table covering  which  mantles  the  earth  in  the  cli- 
mate of  palms,  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  en 
these  laborious  observers  impressions  more  imposing 
and  more  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  creation,  than  on 
minds  unaccustomed  to  lay  hold  of  the  great  mutual 
relations  of  phenomeUii.  I  cannot  therefore  agree 
with  Burke  when  he  says,  that  our  ignorance  of 
natural  things  is  the  principal  source  of  our  admiral 
tion  and  of  Sie  feeling  of  the  sublime.  The  illusion 
of  the  senses,  for  example,  would  have  nailed  the 
stars  to  the  chrystalline  dome  of  the  sky ;  but  as- 
tronomy has  assigned  to  space  an  indefinite  extent ; 
and  if  she  has  set  limits  to  the  ^at  nebula  to 
which  our  eolar  system  belongs,  it  has  been  to 
show  us  further  and  further  beyond  its  bounds  (as 
our  optic  powers  are  increased)  island  after  island 
of  scattered  nebuls.  The  feeling  of  the  sublime) 
so  &r  as  it  arises  from  the  contemplation  of  physi- 
cal extent,  reflects  itself  in  the  feeling  of  the  h^ 


BilewlDehbeloneBtoanotlierspheraof  ideas.  That 
wliieh  it  offen  of  solemn  and  imposing  it  owes  to 
tlie  mmeotion  jpst  indicated ;  and  hence  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  emotions  and  of  the  pleasure  excited  in 
us  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  sea ;  or  on  some  lonely 
numntain  summit,  surrounded  by  semi-transparent 
Tsporous  clouds ;  or,  when  placed  before  one  of 
those  powerful  tcdeeoopes  which  resolve  the  remoter 
nebole  into  stars,  the  imagination  soars  into  the 
boondless  regions  of  uniYenud  space.  * ' 

•OnNTIFIC  INQUIRY   MfD  NATIONAL  PROSPKRITT. 

"  An  equal  appreciation  of  all  parts  of  natural 
knowledge  is  an  especial  requirement  of  the  present 
epoch,  in  which  the  material  wealth  and  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  nations  are  in  great  measure 
based  on  a  more  enlightened  employment  of  natu- 
ral products  and  forces.  The  most  superficial 
glance  at  the  present  condition  of  European  states 
shows,  that  those  which  linger  in  the  race  cannot 
hope  to  escape  the  partial  diminution,  and  perhaps 
the  final  annihilation,  of  their  resources.  It  is  with 
nations  as  with  nature,  which,  according  to  a  happy 
expression  of  Goethe,  knows  no  pause  in  unceasing 
morement,  development,  and  production,  and  has 
attached  a  curse  to  standing  stiU.  The  danger  to 
which  I  have  alluded  must  be  averted  by  the  ear- 
nest cultivation  of  natural  knowledge.  Man  can 
only  act  upon  nature,  and  appropriate  her  forces  to 
his  use,  by  comprehending  her  laws,  and  knowing 
those  forces  in  relative  value  and  measure.  Bacon 
has  said  that,  in  human  societies,  knowledge  is 
power — ^both  must  rise  or  sink  together.  Knowfedge 
and  thought  are  at  once  the  delight  and  the  prerog^ 
ative  of  man;  and  they  are  tdso  a  part  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  and  often  aflford  to  them  an 
abundant  indemnification  for  the  more  sparing  be- 
stowal of  natural  riches.  Those  states  which 
remain  behind  in  general  industrial  activity,  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  natural  substances,  in 
the  application  of  mechanics  and  chemistry — and 
where  a  due  appreciation  of  such  activity  fails  to 
pervade  all  classes— must  see  their  prosperity 
diminish  ;  and  that  the  more  rapidly  as  neighboring 
slates  are  meanwhile  advancing,  both  in  science 
and  in  the  industrial  arts,  with,  as  it  were,  renewed 
nd  youthful  vigor. 

*'  The  improvement  of  agricultnre  in  the  hands 
of  freemen,  and  on  properties  of  moderate  extent — 
the  flourishing  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  the  spirit  of  corporation— 
eommerce  augmented  and  animated  by  the  multi- 
plied contact  of  nations,  with  each  other — are  bril- 
liant results  of  the  general  progress  of  intelli- 
genoe,  and  of  the  ameUoration  of  political  and  civil 
matitations  in  which  that  progress  is  reflected. 
The  picture  presented  by  modern  history  ought  to 
oonvinoe  those  who  seem  tardy  in  apprehending  the 
instmction  which  it  is  fitted  to  convey.  Nor  let  it 
be  feared  that  the  predilection  for  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  for  those  branches  of  natural  science 
most  immediately  connected  with  it,  which  charac- 
teiiie  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  any  necessary 
tendency  to  check  intellectual  exertion  in  the  fair 
fields  of  classical  antiquity,  histonr,  and  philosophy ; 
or  to  deprive  of  the  life-^ving  breath  of  imaginar 
tion,  the  arts  and  the  literature  which  embellish 
Mfe.  Where  all  the  blossoms  of  civilization  unfold 
themselves  with  vigor  under  the  shelter  of  wise 
laws  and  free  institutions,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  in  any  one  direc- 
tion proving  prejudicial  to  it  in  others.  Each  offers 
to  the  nation  precious  fruits — ^thoee  which  fiinush 
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necoBsary  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  are  the 
foundaticm  of  material  wealth — ^and  those  fruits  of 
creative  fancy  which,  far  more  enduring  &an  that 
wealth,  transmit  the  glory  of  the  nation  to  the 
remotest  posterity.  The  Spartans,  in  spite  of  the 
Doric  severity  of  their  mode  of  thought,  *  prayed 
the  gods  to  grant  them  the  beautiSil  with  the 
good.' 

*'  As  in  that  higher  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  in  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  the  fine  arts,  the  primary  aim  of  every  study 
ought  to  be  an  inward  one,  that  of  enlargmg  and 
fertilizing  the  intellect ;  so  the  direct  aim  of  science 
should  ever  be  the  discovery  of  laws,  and  of  the 
principles  of  unity,  order,  and  connection,  which 
everywhere  reveal  themselves  in  the  universal  life 
of  nature.  But  by  that  happy  connection,  whereby 
the  useful  is  ever  linked  with  the  true,  the  exalted, 
and  the  beautiful,  science  thus  followed  for  her 
own  sake  will  pour  forth  abundant,  overflowing 
streams,  to  enrich  and  fertilize  that  industrial  pros* 
perity,  which  is  a  conquest  of  the  intelligence  of 
man  over  matter." 

WORDS  AND  THOUGHTS. 

"  Thought  and  language  are  of  old  intimately 
allied ;  if  the  language  employed  lends  to  the 
presentation  grace  and  clearness ;  if  by  its  or^anio 
structure)  its  richness,  and  happy  fiexibility,  it  fiir 
vers  the  attempt  to  delineate  the  phenomena  of  nap 
ture,  it  at  the  same  time  reacts  almost  insensibly 
on  thought  itself,  and  breathes  over  it  an  animating 
influence.  Words ^  therefore,  are  more  than  signs 
and  forms ;  and  their  mysterious  and  beneficient  in« 
fluence  is  there  rooBt  powerfully  manifested,  where 
the  language  has  sprung  spontaneously  from  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  on  its  own  native  soil. 
Proud  of  my  country,  whose  intellectual  unity  is  the 
firm  foundation  of  every  manifestation  of  her 
power,  I  look  with  joy  to  these  privileges  of  my 
native  land.  Highly  favored,  indeed,  is  he,  who,  ia 
attempting  an  animated  representation  of  the  j^e- 
nomena  of  the  universe,  is  permitted  to  draw  mm 
the  depths  of  a  language,  which  through  the  eleva* 
tion  and  free  exercise  of  powerful  thought,  in  the 
domain  of  creative  fancy  no  less  than  in  t^t  of 
searching  reason,  has  for  centuries  exerted  so  pow« 
erful  an  influence  over  the  minds  and  the  Haarini^ 
of  men."  \ 

THE  IGNORANCE   OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

''  Doubtless,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  proper- 
ties of.  matter  are  still  unknown  to  us ;  entire, 
series  of  phenomena  dependent  on  forces  and  qual- 
ities of  which  we  are  ignorant,  remain  to  be  diaooT* 
ered ;  and  were  it  for  this  reason  only,  we  must 
fail  of  the  perfect  attainment  of  unity  in  totality. 
By  the  side  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  knowledge 
already  attained,  there  subsists,  not  unmixed  with 
melancholy,  the  longing  of  the  aspiring  spirit,  stlU 
unsatisfied  with  the  present,  after  regions  yet  UH 
discovered  and  unopened.  Such  longing  draws 
still  closer  the  link  which,  by  ancient  and  doeo- 
seated  laws  of  the  world  of  thought,  connects  the 
material  with  the  immaterial,  and  quickens  the  in- 
terchange between  that  which  the  mind  receives 
from  without,  and  that  which  it  gives  back  from  its 
own  depths." 

METEORIC   BCASSES. 

'^  The  largest  meteoric  masses  yet  known  to  ne 
are  those  of  Bahia  in  Brazil,  and  of  Otumpa,  de- 
scribed by  Kubin  de  Celis ;  these  are  seven  and 
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aoren  and  a  half  feet  m  length.  The  meteorie 
•tone  ofMgoB  Potamos,  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Parian  Marbles, 
and  which  fell  about  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Socrates, 
has  been  described  as  being  of  the  size  of  two  mill- 
stones, and  equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wagon  load. 
Notwithstanding  the  fauure  of  the  efforts  of  the 
African  traveller,  Browne,  I  have  not  given  ^p  the 
hope  that  this  Thracian  meteoric  mass,  which  must 
have  been  so  difficult  to  destroy,  may  be  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  itiore  than  2,300  jfears,  by  some 
of  the  European  visitors  to  countnes  which  have 
now  become  so  easy  of  access.  We  learn  by  a 
document  lately  discovered  by  Pertz,  that  the  enor- 
mous aerolite  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,  fell  into  the  river  near  Nami,  projected 
nearly  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  these  meteoric  stones, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  canpot  be  regarded  as 
more  than  principal  fragments  of  the  mass  which 
exploded  in  the  fire-bail,  or  descended  firom  the 
dark  cloud." 

A  more  detailed  estimate  of  the  work  we  reserve 
until  its  completion.  The  translation  has  been  well 
executed  by  Mrs.  Sabine ;  and  Col.  Sabine  has  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  editor  with  care  and  judg- 
ment. 


Voyage  across  thk  Strand. — ^From  the  diffi- 
eulty  experienced  by  passengers  crossing  the  streets 
in  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  hear  the  following  particulars  from  the  narrative 
of  *•  A  Voyage  from  the  Thirty-fifth  lamp-post  in 
the  Strand  to  the  Shop  directly  opposite.*'  Ex- 
tract from  log: — '* Three  o'clock,  p.  m.  Cleared 
from  the  curb-stone,  with  fair  weather,  hoping  to 
reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  before  dusk ; 
earrying  main-top-coat  and  reefed  umbrella. 

"  3  h.  3  min.  Tacked  to  post  to  avoid  an  omni- 
bns ;  shipped  a  mud,  which  damaged  the  patent 
boots. 

'*  3  h.  4  min.  Stood  to  the  south,  coasting  along 
a  reef  of  cabs ;  nearly  run  down  by  a  butcher's 
cart;  passed  a  milliner  giri  in  distress,  who  had 
missed  stays. 

**  3  h.  7  min.  Saw  an  apothecary's  light ;  tried 
to  take  an  observation,  but  the  light  was  lost  in  a 
fog  of  cabriolets. 

'*  3  h.  10  min.  Ran  into  by  a  coal  cart ;  carried 
away  larboard  coat-skirt ;  stood  off  and  on  to  wait 
for  an  opening  in  the  cab-bergs. 

<'  3  h.  15  m.  Fetched  the  end  of  the  ooach- 
stand ;  hailed  a  buss  under  blue  colors  and  easy 
sail,  bound  for  the  westward,  making  towards  Ken- 
sington ;  hauled  to  the  northeast,  and  steered  with 
great  difficulty  among  foes  of  wagons. 

"  3  h.  30  min.  Lighted  a  cigar,  and  put  on  all 
steam ;  hoisted  the  spencer. 

'*  3  h.  30  min.  Came  in  sight  of  land,  and  two 
minutes  aflerwards  anchored  in  the  roads  by  a 
street^post." — Punch. 


Impediment  to  Marriage. — A  curious  circnm- 
stance  has  just  occurred  at  the  Marie  of  one  of  the 
arrondissements  of  Paris.  A  gentleman,  forty-six 
years  of  age,  having  applied  there  to  have  the  banns 
jmblished  for  his  marriage,  was  asked  by  the  clerk 
if  be  at  the  proper  time  complied  with  the  obligation 
of  drawing  for  the  conscription.  The  gentleman  said 
that  he  had  not  drawn,  for  he  was  at  the  time  a  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  which  he  considered  to 
be  an  exception.  On  further  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  given  in  his  resignation  at  the  schooli  as 


a  better  opportunity  of  making  his  way  in  the  wortd 
had  presented  itself.  The  clerk  then  said  that  he 
could  not  take  his  instructions  for  the  publication  of 
the  banns  of  marriage,  but  must,  on  the  contrary, 
denounce  him  as  a  deserter,  in  which  light  persons 
who  do  not  draw  for  the  conscription  are  regarded. 
Before  the  gentleman  can  marry,  therefore,  be  most 
take  his  trial,  in  order  that  the  tribunal  may  confirm 
his  belief  that  he  was  legally  exempt  from  liability  to 
serve  in  the  army. 

Lord  Ih7in)oiTALD's  War  Flan. — ^The  .  scientific 
commission  appointed  to  examine  and  decide  on  the 
merit  of  his  lordship's  discovery,  is  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  its  principle,  which  neither  trenches 
on  that  of  Captain  Warner  nor  on  the  ingenious 
invention  termed  gun-cotton,  but  is,  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Cotton  explodes 
instantaneously,  like  the  galvanic  spark,  whereas  his 
lordship's  discovery  effects  a  continuous  evolution  of 
intensely  powerful  elastic  products — like  the  unre- 
mitting generation  of  steam  from  boiling  water,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  steam-^un  (or  tube)  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Perkins,  from  which  a  stream  of  shot,  following  each 
other  in  close  succession,  pass  through  the  atmos- 
phere with  less  opposition,  and  consequently  trans- 
port their  overwhelming  effect  to  a  greater  distance, 
than  shells  or  shot  propelled  singly  from  artillery. — 
**  Hampshire  TeUgraph:* 


A  woman's  shortcomings. 

FT  RUZABSTH  BARRETT. 

Shs  has  laughed  as  softly  as  if  she  sighed^ 

She  has  counted  six  and  over. 
Of  a  purse  well  filled,  and  a  heart  well  tried — 

Oh,  each  a  worthy  lover ! 
They  **  give  her  time  f  for  her  soul  must  slip 

Where  the  world  has  set  the  grooving ; 
She  will  lie  to  none  with  her  fair  red  hp-- 

Bnt  love  seeks  truer  loving. 

She  trembles  her  fan  in  a  sweetness  dumb, 

As  her  thoughts  were  beyond  her  recalling ; 
With  a  glance  for  one,  and  a  glance  for  some, 

From  her  eyelids  rising  and  falhng ! 
— Speaks  common  words  with  a  blushful  air ; 

— Hears  bold  words,  unreproving  .- 
Bnt  ber  silence  says~Y^hat  she  never  will  swear^ 

And  love  seeks  better  loving. 

Go,  lady !  lean  to  the  night-guitar, 

And  drop  a  smile  to  the  bringer  ; 
Then  smile  as  sweetly,  when  he  is  far, 

At  the  voice  of  an  m-door  singer ! 
Bask  tenderly  beneath  tender  eyes  ^ 

Glance  lightly,  on  their  removing ; 
And  join  new  vows  to  old  perjuries — 

But  dare  not  csdl  it  loving ! 

Unless  yon  can  think,  when  the  song  is  done, 

No  other  is  soft  in  the  rhythm  ; 
Unless  you  can  feel,  when  left  by  one, 

That  all  men  beside  go  with  him  \ 
Unless  you  can  know,  when  unpraised  by  his  breathy 

That  your  beauty  itself  wants  proving  ; 
Unless  you  can  swear — "  For  life,  for'deaih ! " 

Oh,  fear  to  call  it  loving ! 

Unless  yon  can  muse,  in  a  crowd  all  day, 

On  the  absent  face  that  fixed  you ; 
Unless  you  can  love,  as  the  angels  may. 

With  the  breath  of  heaven  betwixt  you ; 
Unless  you  can  dream  that  his  faith  is  fast. 

Through  behoving  and  nnbehoving ; 
Unless  you  can  die  when  the  dream  is  past  !— 

Ob,  never  call  it  loving! 


NOZSANI  IN  EGYPT  AND  STBU. 


From  tha  Spectator. 
NOZRANI    IN  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA. 

"  NozBANi"  means  *'  Nazarene  ;"  and  the  an- 
tiior  had  better  have  said  '*The  Nazarene"  at  onoe. 
He  is  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wilson,  one  of  the 
ministera  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  Mancn>ft,.in 
Norwich.  Mr.  Wilson  has  an  ardent  love  of 
travdiiDg,  which  he  has  extensively  indulged ;  but 
his  last  journey  has  been  of  the  nature  of  a  reli* 
gioQs  pilgrimaffe,  prompted  by  a  wish,  dated  from 
the  spelling  of  hi&  first  Bible  lesson,  that  his  feet 
should  stand  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  He 
has  published  this  volume,  too,  with  a  pious  object 
—that  of  improving  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's 
Mancroft,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  parish- 
churches  in  England,  and  rendering  it  more  fit  for 
a  place  of  publ^  Christian  worship.  To  raise  a 
fund  for  this  purpose,  he  read  a  series  of  lectures 
last  season  on  vanous  subjects— one  of  them,  East- 
em  Travel ;  and  to  this  fund  the  profits  of  the  pub- 
lication beforo  us  are  to  be  a  further  contribution. 

The  track  of  the  reverend  traveller  has  been 
over  beaten  ground,  afifording  him  no  matter  what- 
ever for  novelty  of  information  or  description.  Yet 
his  book  is  not  destitute  of  freshness,  derived  from 
the  genial  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  writer, 
the  graphic  truth  of  his  pictures,  and  the  habitual 
train  of  thought  which  associated  the  objects  before 
him  with  the  history  of  hb  faith.  He  first  visited 
Egypt;  made  an  excursion  op  the  Nile  into  the 
leas  known  country  of  Nubia ;  explored  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea;  and,  having  returned  to  Cairo, 
trsvelled  through  Syria,  to  Jerusalem,  the  great 
object  of  his  pilgrimage ;  whence  he  made  journeys 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  other  most  remarkable  localities  of  Scrip- 
ture story.  A  few  extracts  will  show  that  the 
parohasers  of  the  book,  besides  contributing  to  the 
good  work  of  church-improvement  in  !^^rwich, 
may  expect  pleasant  though  grave  reading. 

CONTRASTS    BETWEEN   THE    EAST   AND    THE    WEST. 

**  The  rule  of  contradiction  seems  to  prevail  be- 
tween f^t  and  West  wherever  there  is  room  to 
dififer.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  curious  parallel  of' 
opposition,  which  might  be  carried  to  an  amusing 
length :  e.  g,  they  read  and  write  from  right  to  left — 
we  from  left  to  right ;  they  shave  the  hair  of  the 
head  and  let  beard  and  moustache  grow — we  let  the 
hair  of  the  head  grow  and  shave  both  beard  and  mous- 
tache ;  we  take  off  our  hats  in  chureh — they  take 
oflf  their  shoes ;  we  sit  on  chairs— they  recline  on 
cushions ;  we  eat  with  knife  and  fork — they  prefer 
finger  and  thumb ;  we  dance  with  steps  of  the  feet 
— Qiey  dance  with  gestures  of  the  body;  our 
clothes  are  tight  and  buttoned — theirs  loose  and 
tied ;  we  calculate  by  the  sun — ^they  calculate  by 
the  moon ;  we  ride  with  straight  legs — they  with 
knees  up  to  the  chin ;  our  necks  are  enveloped  and 
heads  bare— their  necks  are  bare  and  heads  envel- 
oped ;  their  code,  abjuring  wine,  pork,  and  things 
stnngled,  permits  polygamy— -our  code,  permitting 
vrine,  pork,  and  things  strangled,  abhora  polygamy. 
Thus,  in  religion,  morals,  politics,  literature,  and 
life,  we  hate,  despise,  oppose,  misunderetand,  and 
misrepresent  each  other.'' 

THE    GREAT    PYRAMID. 

"  Our  first  expedition  is  to  the  top  of  the  great 
P3rnunid  of  Cheops.  Standing  upon  lower  ground 
than  that  of  Cephrenes,  but  in  itself  somewhat 
loftier,  the  perpendicular  height  is  about  five  hun- 
ched feet ;  and  ita  base  is  said  to  equal  the  area  of 
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Linooln's  Inn  Fields,  following  the  line  of  houses^ 
The  material  is  lime  stone,  much  worn  and  shaken 
bj  time  and  violence.  The  steps,  i.  e,  the  succes- 
sive layers  or  tiers  of  massive  blocks  which  consti- 
tutes the  pyramid,  are  not  less  than  two  feet  lugh, 
and  require  what  the  French  call  abonjarret  to 
ascend  without  assistance ;  which  is,  however, 
always  at  hand;  my  friend  and  myself  being 
obliged  to  show  much  energy  in  our  determinatioQ 
to  trust  to  our  own  legs,  fur  our  Arab  satellites, 
urged  in  their  zeal  for  the  service  by  inordinate  < 
love  of  baksheesh,  and,  skipping  like  chamois  on  a 
mountain,  unencumbered  with  any  garment  expres- 
sible or  inexpressible,  were  resolutely  bent  on  lift- 
ing, dragging,  and  shoving  us  up  the  steep,  after  a 
fashion  which  was  anything  but  dignified,  though 
doubtless  very  safe.  Two  little  blue-robed  bare- 
footed damsels,  with  porous  earthen  pitchere  of 
delicious  water  from  the  Nile,  were  far  more  gentle 
and  welcome  auxiliaries ;  and  the  *  baksheesh,'  mod- 
estly murmured  and  fairly  earned,  was  an  appeal 
from  the  gazelle-eyed  maidens  too  just  and  power- 
ful to  be  resisted.  Pausing  half-way  on  the  tremen- 
dous slope,  we  looked  up  and  looked  down  on  the 
piled  mountain  above  and  below  us  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  approaching  to  dread,  though  the  footing  is 
broad  enough  to  insure  safety  to  any  one  not  cursed 
with  a  very  topsy-turvy  imagination ;  but  here  we 
shudder  at  the  liiought  of  the  Englishman  who, 
missing  his  hold  on  the  first  step,  fell,  and  rolled, 
and  bounded,  a  bloody,  bruised,  and  broken  mummy, 
down  that  Brjbdignagian  stairoase.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  grand  story  for  the  guides;  and, 
whether  true  or  not,  produces  its  impression  then 
and  there  ;  his  friend  saw  him  stumble,  caught  the 
last  glare  of  agony  from  his  starting  eyeballs,  and 
heaid  the  shriek  of  despair  as  the  clutched  fingers 
grasped  and  lost  their  hold  upon  the  stone.  An 
order  has  since  been  issned  that  no  stranger  shall 
climb  the  pyramids  unattended  by  Arab  guides." 

VIEW    OF    JERUSALEM. 

*'  The  room  that  I  occupy  looks  upon  a  court, 
from  which  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  flat  roof ; 
and  here,  once  more  before  the  day  closes,  I  spread 
the  map  and  open  the  compass.  Thanks  to  the 
plan  of  Sieber  and  Catherwood,  taken  out  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  book  and  secured  upon  pasteboard,  one 
needs  no  guide,  no  vulgar  gabbling  cicerone,  with 
his  got>up  sing-song  of  stupid  lies ;  here  we  have 
Jerusalem  before  us  and  below  us,  with  every  hill, 
every  valley,  every  tower,  dome,  and  minaret, 
marked  and  named  in  truth  and  soberness.  The 
city  from  this  western  point  is  seen  in  its  yhole 
extent,  magnificently  lighted  up  by  the  sun  sinking 
behind  us ;  its  aspect  is  of  the  stern,  severe  gran* 
deur  that  so  well  becomes  the  stupendous  and 
awful  deeds  of  which  it  has  been  the  centre ;  no 
sound  or  sight  of  gayety  or  gentleness,  no  stir  of 
traffic-— no  mrong  or  hum  of  the  busy  human  hive ; 
silent,  massive,  and  solitary  within — wild,  barren, 
and  desolate  without. 

**  The  dome  of  the  Christian  church  which  marks 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  rises  scareely  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  wo  stand.  Close  by  are  the  Greek 
and  Coptic  convents.  Beyond  them,  south  of  the 
chureh,  the  large  open  space  marked  as  the  ruined 
palace  of  the  once  powerful  Knights  of  St.  John. 
These  sites,  with  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  con- 
vents, and  our  own  Episcopal  church,  whoso  walls 
have  not  yet  risen,  are  all  that  by  name  or  profes- 
sion or  worship  bear  witness  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
in  the  city  where  He  taught,  over  which  He  wept. 
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where  He  win  crucified,  deftd,  and  buried,  rising 
again  the  third  day,  to  ascend  into  Heaven  and  sit 
at  the  right  hand  of  Grod  !  How  hard  to  realize  is 
the  conviction  that  here  has  been  appointed,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  scene  of  these 
inscrutable  and  ineffable  mysteries  f    •    •    •    • 

"The  coup-d*(Bii  of  the  city  is  altogether  unlike 
any  other  that  I  have  yet  seen.  The  predominant 
character  is  ponderous  gloom ;  the  heafy  grey 
stone  houses  are  all  flat-roofed,  surmounted  as  at 
Hebron  by  white  domes,  the  number  of  which 
strikes  the  eye  as  the  leading  peculiarity  in  the 
style  of  architecture.  Several  extensive  spaces  are 
cleared  and  deserted ;  bat  no  trees,  no  birds,  no 
verdure,  no  softening  embellishment.  If  there  be 
beauty  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  hills  that  stand 
round  about  her,  it  is  the  sublime  beauty  of  stem 
endurance:  *for  Jerusalem  is  ruined' — 'her  house 
Is  left  unto  her  desolate.' 

** '  Stall  o'er  her  head  the  clouds  of  sorrow  roll, 
And  Grod's  revenge  sits  heavy  on  her  soul.' " 


From  tin  SpeeUtw. 
ANOAS'   LIFE   AND  SCENES    IN  AUSTRALIA  AND 
NEW   ZEALAND. 

Mr.  Anoas  is  an  artist,  who  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  order  to  diwover 
fresh  subjects  for  his  pendi.  In  the  course  of  his 
teur  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  he  visited  South 
Australia,  and  made  several  excursions  about  the 
colony  both  by  land  and  sea ;  he  subsequently  sailed 
for  New  Zealand,  where  he  landed  at  Port  Nichol- 
son, Auckland,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  besides 
making  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  the  country 
behind  the  capital;  Sydney  and  its  vicinity  were 
likewise  examined :  and  the  narrative  of  his  journeys 
at  these  places,  with  an  account  of  the  outward  and 
homeward  voyages,  form  the  subject  of  two  vol- 
umes. 

,  The  number  of  persons  who  have  visited  these 
colonies  and  written  about  them  is  now  so  great, 
that,  in  proportion  to  their  sameness  to  the  common 
eye,  they  are  almost  as  exhausted  as  the  grand  tour, 
ineluding  Egypt  and  Syria.  Mr.  Angas  has  not 
the  bias  or  the  coarseness  which  distinguishes  many 
who  have  gone  out  to  the  Antipodes  with  impossi- 
ble expectations,  and  revenged  their  disappointment 
by  writing  a  book.  But  if  he  has  a  better  taste,  in 
some  sense  a  more  cultivated  mind,  and  is  Ufted 
above  the  atmosphere  of  colonial  partiaanship,  he  on 
the  other  hand  is  deficient  in  the  interest  for  practi- 
cal matters  that  stimulates  the  would-be  settler,  and 
induces  him  to  look  keenly  at  the  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  colony.  This,  however,  would 
be  a  trifling  circumstance  had  Mr.  Angas  been  at 
all  fitted  to  travel  with  advantage ;  but  sueh,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  the  case.  There  is  a  strange 
ffenerality  in  the  narrative  of  his  journeys,  and  in  his 
descriptions,  which  is  not  so  much  commonplace  as 
vague.  When  incidents  occur  to  him,  when  he 
meets  a  character,  or  when  he  has  a  story  to  tell, 
he  interests  the  reader ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  looked  out  for  matteiB  of  this  kind  :  the  greater 
part  of  his  volumes  consists  of  a  flat  though  not  ill- 
written  diary  of  his  rides  through  Australia  and 
walks  through  New  Zealand  ;  in  which  we  miss 
the  usual  siory  interest  that  attends  upon  the  nana* 
tive  of  a  journey,  because  Mr.  Angas  had  no  object 
for  his  journey's  end ;  and  there  wna  not  the  doubt 
and  exoitement  of  a  wanderer  in  a  wilderness.  The 
want  of  skeleton-maps  of  his  tonia  will  also  be  felt. 


Persons  who  are  well  versed  in  the  geo^phy  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  follow  him  readilj 
enough ;  but  to  the  bulk  of  readers  the  geographi- 
cal names  will  not  suggest  aasociations  or  even  the 
idea  of  places. 

The  narrative  of  the  excursion  is  followed  by 
aooounts  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  abo- 
rigines ;  in  which  Mr.  Angas  tells  little  if  anything 
that  is  new.  Nor  was  it  indeed  likely  that  he 
should,  when  so  many  minds,  with  much  greatex 
opportunities  and  better  fitted  for  the  task  tlmn  Mr. 
Angas,  have  been  employed  upon  the  subject,  firon 
Cook  down  to  Gaptam  Grey.  Repetition  of  sub- 
jects  that  have  been  ahready  presented  and  in  better 
setting,  if  not  better  in  themselves,  is  a  main  fauH 
of  Savage  Life  and  Scenes,  The  diflferent  murden 
that  have  been  committed  by  the  aborigines  npoa 
the  settlers  are  narrated  by  Mr.  Angas,  even  to  the 
maasaere  of  Wairau ;  an  action  of  which  any  one 
has  ample  materials  to  write  a  narrative  for  himself. 

This  judgment  is  formed  knowing  what  has 
already  been  written  on  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
New  Zealand.  To  those  whose  minds  are  blank 
paper  on  the  subject,  these  volumes  will  be  agreea- 
ble and  informing,  bating  their  vagueness,  and  the 
frequent  substitution  of  reflection  upon  a  thing  for 
the  thing  itself.  We  quote  some  of  the  more  real 
passages. 

17NSUCCES8F17L  COLONISTS:    SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

"  At  daybreak,  Gisborne  and  myself  started  acroae 
the  country  for  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles,  steering  by  the  sun  for  Lake 
Albert.  We  struck  across  the  desert,  to  avmd 
passing  the  night  amongst  the  Milmendura  tribe  on 
the  Coorong.  At  sunset,  we  saw  the  lake  (rum  a 
hill,  distant  about  fifteen  milea ;  but  we  despaired 
of  reaching  it,  as  our  horses  were  so  knocked  up 
that  we  had  to  drag  them  after  us,  and  not  a  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  found  in  this  inhospitable  des- 
ert. Late  at  night  we  gained  its  shore  ;  and  both 
ourselves  and  our  horses  rushed  into  the  muddy 
and  brackish  water,  to  slake  our  extreme  thirst. 

**  It  was  a  dismal  night ;  and  the  low  moaning  of 
the  ocean  lashing  afniinst  the  sand-hills  made  a  mel- 
ancholy sound.  We  followed  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  furthest  out-station  of 
the  South  Australian  Company's  shepherds ;  and 
the  welcome  sound  of  the  barking  of  a  dog  directed 
us  to  a  shelter :  it  proved  to  be  a  miserable  hut— 
a  most  wretched  hovel — without  any  door;  and 
through  the  doorway  the  violence  of  the  storm  beat 
most  unmercifully  upon  the  repose  of  its  unfortu- 
nate tenants.  Gisborne  and  I  sat  by  the  fire  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  for  the  insects  were  too 
annoyinff  for  us  to  attempt  a  reclining  position. 
We  gladly  breakfssted  upon  a  piece  of  filthy  mut- 
ton, without  plates  ;  while  our  forlorn  hosts,  whose 
looks  and  appearances  bespoke  them  to  be  in  the 
extreme  stage  of  despondent  misery,  stood  over  the 
fire  in  their  shirts,  recounting  happy  days  that  to 
them  were  past,  never  to  return.  Their  bedding 
had  been  retained  at  the  Murray ;  and  their  only 
source  of  amusement  was  an  old  History  of  England 
and  a  very  dilapidated  copy  of  Shakspeare.  Like 
many  others  in  a  similar  condition,  they  had  once 
moved  in  the  sphere  of  gentlemen  ;  and  their  pres- 
ent situation  was  indeed  one  ill  suited  to  their 
tastes." 

BOUiINO  ponds:    NfiW   ZEALAND. 

*'0n  the  edge  of  a  great  swampy  flat,  I  met 
with  a  number  of  boiling  ponds ;  some  of  them  of 
very  large  dimensions.    We  forded  a  river  flovring 
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swifUy  towards  the  lake,  which  is  fed  by  the  snows 
meMng  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tongariro.  In  many 
places  in  the  bed  of  this  riyer,  the  water  boils  up 
from  the  subterranean  springs  beneath,  suddenly 
changing  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  the  individual  who  may  be  cross- 
ing. Along  whole  tracts  of  eround  I  heard  the 
water  boiling  violently  beneath  the  crust  over  which 
I  was  treadmg.  It  is  very  danserous  travelling ; 
for  if  the  crust  should  break,  scalding  to  death  must 
ensue.  I  am  told  that  the  Roturua  natives,  who 
build  their  houses  over  the  hot  springs  in  that  dis- 
trict for  the  sake  of  constant  warmth  at  nlffht,  fre- 
quently meet  with  fatal  accidents  of  this  kind  :  it 
has  happened  that  when  a  party  have  been  dancing 
on  the  floor,  the  crust  has  given  way,  and  the  con- 
vivial assembly  have  been  suddenly  swallowed  up 
in  the  boiling  cauldron  beneath.  Some  of  the 
ponds  are  ninety  feet  in  circumference,  filled  with 
transparent  pale  blue  boiling  water,  sending  up  col- 
umns of  steam.  Channels  of  boiling  water  run 
along  the  ground,  in  every  direction,  and  the  sui^ 
lace  of  this  calcareous  fiat  around  the  margin  of  the 
boiling  ponds  is  covered  with  beautiful  incrustations 
of  lime  and  alum,  in  some  parts  forming  flat  saucer- 
like figures.  Husks  of  maize,  moss,  and  branches 
of  vegetable  substances,  were  incrusted  in  the  same 
manner.  I  also  observed  small  deep  holes  or  wells 
here  and  there  amongst  the  grass  and  rushes,  from 
two  inches  to  as  many  feet  in  diameter,  filled  with 
boiling  mud,  that  rises  up  in  lar^  bubbles,  as  thick 
as  hasty  pudding :  these  mud-pits  send  up  a  strong 
sulphurous  smell.  Although  the  ponds  boiled  vio- 
lently, I  noticed  small  flies  walking  swiflly,  or 
rather  running,  on  their  surface.  The  steam  that 
rises  from  these  boiling  springs  is  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  appearing  like  the  jets  from  a 
number  of  steam-engines.' 

TARIETY   OF  GRAVE-YARDS,  AUCKLAND. 

"  On  the  slope  of  a  lovely  glen,  leading  inland 
from  behind  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Auckland,  is 
situated  the  burial-ground  belonging  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  road  which  separates  it  from  the  open  fern 
country  extending  towards  Mount  Eden,  is  inclosed 
a  small  piece  of  land,  where  those  of  the  Catholic 
faith  may  find  interment.  The  Jews  also  have 
railed  in  a  neat  parallelogram  of  ground,  with  a 
simple  yet  elegant  entrance-gate,  where  they  too 
bury  their  dead.  The  Dissenters'  grave-yard  is 
next  to  that  of  the  Jews,  and  is  but  partially 
enclosed;  and  further  on,  the  burial-place  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  is  pointed  out  by  a  few 
flowei^grown  mounds  peeping  from  amongst  the 
fern  and  heather." 

WAR  AND  TRADE. 

"  He  [Te  Awaitaia]  was  also  present  at  the  siege 
of  Nga  motu,  a  pah  formerly  situated  at  one 
extremity  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Plymouth.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
pah  were  assisted  in  their  defence  by  several  Euro- 
peans, who  had  mounted  the  guns  of  a  vessel  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  worked  them 
with  such  deadly  effect  that  Uie  Waikatos  were  at 
tength  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Several  inci- 
dents occuned  during  this  siege,  which,  while  they 
almost  elicit  a  smile  at  their  al»urdity,  3ret  strikingly 
display  the  unsophisticated  character  of  these  peo- 
ple. During  the  very  heat  of  the  contest,  a  vessel 
arrived  in  the  offing;  a  truce  was  immediately 
agreed  upon  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  ii 


tiade,  and  the  besiegen  and  besieged  were  soon 
seen  promiscuously  hurrying  off*  to  the  vessel  to 
barter  their  commodities  and  supply  their  wants. 
The  besieged  being  in  possession  of  a  quantity  of 
ready-dremd  flax,  (an  article  much  sought  after  at 
that  period  by  the  trading-vessels  on  the  coast,) 
they  exchanged  it  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco, 
an  article  of  which  the  besiegers  were  destitute. 
The  vessel  soon  departed,  and  hostilities  recom- 
menced; but  after  a  few  days  another  tnice  was 
proposed  and  concluded,  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  each  other !  The  Waikatos  were  in  posses- 
sion of  a  great  many  spare  muskets  which  they  had 
captured  at  Pukerangiora,  while  the  besieged  were 
very  deficient  in  arms :  a  brisk  trade  was  immedi- 
ately commenced,  the  Waikatos  supplying  their 
enemies  with  arms  to  be  turned  the  next  day 
against  themselves,  and  receiving  in  exchange  a 
portion  of  the  tobacco  that  had  been  procured  from 
the  vessel.  The  scene,  as  described  by  an  eye- 
witness, must  have  been  most  ludicrous:  the 
Waikato  thrust  his  musket  half-way  through  the 
pallisades  of  the  pah,  retaining,  however,  a  fiim  hold 
of  his  property  until  the  intending  purchaser  from 
within  thrust  out  in  a  similar  manner  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  he  was  willing  to  give ;  neither  party 
relinquishing  his  hold  of  the  property  about  to 
change  hands  until  he  had  secured  a  firm  grasp  of 
that  oflfered  by  his  adversary." 


FromtlMSpacUilnr. 
TRAVELS  IN  LYCIA. 

When  the  Beacon  surveying-ship  visited  the 
coast  of  Lycia  in  1843,  to  bring  away  from  Xan* 
thus  some  of  the  monuments  discovered  by  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  in  his  tours  of  exploration,  Liett- 
tenant  Spratt  and  Professor  Forbes  were  attached 
to  the  vessel ;  the  lieutenant  as  assistant  surveyor, 
the  professor  as  naturaUst.  The  late  Mr.  Daniell 
was  also  on  board  as  an  archteological  amateur, 
having  joined  the  expedition  when  at  Smyrna. 
With  that  fatality  which  so  oflen  attends  our  public 
mana^ment  of  anything  connected  with  the  arts 
or  sciences,  the  Beacon  w^as  found  unfitted  to 
remove  the  antique  spoils.  She  consequently  had 
to  return ;  and  when  the  Monarch  and  Medea  afier* 
wards  arrived,  the  favorable  season  had  passed,  the 
malaria  was  dominant  in  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus, 
and  several  valuable  Uvea  fell  victims  to  the  want 
of  forethought  on  the  part  of  somebody.  This 
delay,  however,  enabled  the  three  gentlemen  we 
have  named  to  undertake  an  exploring  tour ;  making 
important  discoveries,  and  bringing  back  informa- 
tion which  will  probably  throw  light  on  the  ancient 
history  and  language  of  Lycia.  To  these  exer- 
tions, coupled  with  imprudent  exposures  afler  a 
fever  bad  developed  itself,  Mr.  Daniell  finally  fell  a 
victim.  As  the  antiquities  and  literary  department 
were  to  have  been  undertaken  by  him,  the  work 
appears  under  some  popular  disadvantages ;  for 
which  an  apology  is  tendered  in  the  preface.  Conn 
pared,  however,  with  the  common  run  of  travels, 
no  apology  is  needed.  The  authors^have  performed 
the  first  business  of  a  traveller — made  new  diwov- 
eries ;  and  if  their  matter  is  chiefly  antiquarian  or 
scientific,  the  deficient  popularity  is  to  lie  found  in 
the  subject  rather  than  in  them. 

We  have,  on  former  occasions,  noticed  the  claims 
of  Lycia  and  its  adjoining  districts  to  attention,  as 
the  cradle  of  philosophy,  poetry,  history,  and  art ; 
and  the  remains  of  whose  ancient  cities  were  a  sub- 
ject of  wonder  to  Pliny,  Uving  as  he  did  when  Ualyf 
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and  to  some  extent  Greece,  were  in  their  pristine 
elory.  The  wealth  and  industry  of  the  Lycians, 
however,  were  greater  than  a  first  interpretation  of 
this  description  would  seem  to  imply.  Of  the 
thirty-six  ruined  cities  mentioned  by  rliny,  twenty- 
four  were  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows  or  his 
predecessors ;  yet  our  travellers  "  explored  and 
determined  the  sites  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen  cit- 
ies, which  were  unknown  to  geographers,  besides 
many  minor  sites.  The  names  of  not  fewer^than 
fifteen  were  identified  by  inscriptions  found  among 
their  ruins.  Three  or  at  most  four  of  these  had 
been  visited  and  described  before,  but  their  names 
mistaken :  so  that  for  ^ographical  purposes  they 
were  as  good  as  new  discoveries."  In  addition  to 
these  important  services,  our  authors  have  brought 
back  coins  and  inscriptions,  which  are  of  use  as 
contributing  materials  to  a  further  knowledge  of 
their  subjects.  They  have  constructed  a  general 
map  of  the  country,  besides  elaborate  plans  of  many 
cities  ;  and  they  have  thrown  a  striking  light  upon 
the  accuracy  of  Arrian  in  his  description  of  Alex- 
ander's march  through  the  country,  clearing  up 
passages  which  were  puzzling  or  obscure. 

With  such  objects  in  view  and  compassed,  these 
Travels  in  Lyda  could  partake  but  little  of  the 
character  of  a  popular  book.  The  discovery  of 
ruins,  the  exploration  of  their  extent  and  site,  the 
nature  of  their  remains,  and  an  argument  to  estab- 
lish the  name  of  the  dty,  together  with  topograph- 
ical or  geographical  descriptions  of  a  locality, 
furoish  but  little  to  attract  the  general  reader. 
Scholastic  disquisition  on  points  of  history  may 
have  more  interest,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  graphic 
sketches  of  a  literary  artist  such  as  Titmarsh  or  the 
author  of  Ebthcn.  The  merit  of  our  travellers  is 
in  what  they  have  done,  or  enabled  others  to  do — 
as  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  appendix.  The  volumes  are 
an  account  of  these  doings,  brought  together  in  one 
view,  and  supported  by  the  daily  evidence  as  it 
were.  Still,  the  book  contains  descriptions  and 
general  remarks  that  possess  a  greater  interest  than 
the  repetitions  or  common-places  of  the  usual  tribe 
of  tourists,  from  the  freshness  of  the  matter  and  the 
superior  character  of  the  writers.  Here  is  at  once 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  which  the  inscription- 
hunter  encounters,  and  the  natural  explanation  of 
an  oriental  superstition. 

''As  we  passed  through  Limyra,  we  lingered  at 
the  Lycian  tomb  with  the  bilingual  inscription,  in 
the  hope  of  rendering x>ur  copy  more  complete ;  but 
in  vain.  Indeed,  the  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone  where  the  letters  are  deficient  is  so  much 
worn  and  corroded,  that  a  perfect  transcript  can 
aearcely  be  hoped  for.  When  inscriptions  of  value, 
saoh  as  this,  came  in  our  way,  many  means  were 
tried  for  the  better  copying  of  them,  such  as  wet- 
ting the  surface,  existing  strong  lights  on  it  in 
various  directions,  and  even  shutting  our  eyes  and 
trusting  to  touch.  Often  at  a  distance  the  letters 
appeared  very  distinct,  but  seemed  to  vanish  as  we 
approached  ;  reminding  us  of  the  writings  on  rocks 
concealing  treasures, — so  often  mentioned  in  East- 
ern stories, — seen  by  all  men  from  afar,  by  the 
chosen  only  when  near." 

So  little  of  invention  is  there  in  what  is  conso- 
nant to  our  nature.  Mr.  Wright's  history  of  the 
visions  of  hell  and  purgatory  exhibited  their  natural 
origin  and  gradual  growth :  here  we  have  the  nat- 
ural explanation  of  an  idea  which  has  long  been 
set  down  to  Oriental  ignorance  and  credulity.  It  is 
probable  that  if  we  could  trace  all  superstitions  to 
tbmr  source,  we  should  find  them  to  originate  in  a 
■milar  misconception  of  actual  existences. 


The  following  description  of  lepers  occurs  in  tlia 
account  of  a  voyage  from  the  mainland  to  Rhodes, 
when  the  little  bark  was  driven  from  her  course  by 
a  squall,  and  the  travellers  had  to  pass  the  night  on 
a  small  uninhabited  island. 

"  When  at  daybreak  we  put  out  to  sea,  we  were 
startled  by  hearing  voices  in  a  creek  not  far  from 
that  in  which  we  had  slept ;  and  on  rounding  a 
rocky  point  of  the  island,  saw  the  speakers — and  a 
melancholy  sight  it  was.  There  sat,  drenched  and 
shivering  on  the  bare  shore  of  this  desolato  islet, 
seven  human  beings  in  every  stage  of  virulent 
leprosy.  Three  were  far  gone  in  the  disease — a 
woman  and  two  men,  apparently  old.  The  men 
had  lost  their  sight,  and  one  was  speechless ;  and 
all  had  lost  the  use  of  their  extremities,  which,  in- 
deed, appeared  to  have  been  eaten  away.  Two 
others  had  not  losTthe  use  of  their  hands ;  but  their 
toes  were  gone,  and  they  could  scarcely  walk.  A 
fine  younp^  man  and  a  well-grown  rather  handsome 
girl  remained,  and  at  a  distance  appeared  unharmed ; 
but  on  nearer  approach,  the  bandages  on  one  foot 
of  the  female  anu  over  one  eye  of  the  youth  told 
that  the  plague-spot  was  upon  them  too.  Their 
tale  was  a  short  one.  They  were  a  family  of 
lepers,  Greeks,  from  the  island  of  Syme,  who 
wandered  from  port  to  port  in  their  bc^t,  fishing 
and  collecting  alms.  In  the  storm  of  the  day  be- 
fore, they  had  been  driven  ashore  in  this  little  bay, 
and  their  boat  lay  much  damaged  on  the  beach. 
They  had  no  means  of  lighting  a  fire,  and  no  pro- 
visions. We  gave  them  a  light,  and  as  much  food 
as  we  could  spare,  which  we  placed  on  a  rock,  to 
be  taken  away  by  the  younger  and  least  afflicted  of 
the  party ;  adding,  what  they  seemed  to  prize  even 
more  than  food,  a  quantity  of  tobacco.  Promising 
to  inform  their  countrymen  and  others  at  Rhodes 
respecting  their  misfortunes,  and  to  procure  for 
them  assistance  if  {Missible,  we  sailed  away  from 
this  sad  interview  with  the  victims  of  one  of  the 
most  hideous  and  incurable  afflictions  of  humanity 
— with  many  blessings  from  the  poor  lepers,  and 
thankful  for  having  been  the  means,  through  the 
accident  of  a  storm  in  which  we  had  nearly  perished 
ourselves,  of  relieving,  and  possibly  saving  from  a 
lingering  death,  these  miserable  people.  Eventu- 
ally, we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  Rhodes  that 
they  were  enabled  to  ffet  their  boat  once  more 
afloat,  and  to  leave  the  desert  rock  on  which  they 
had  been  cast." 

ESTIMATE  ttr  THE  TURKS. 

'*  We  had  come  ttotn  Lycia  strongly  biased  in 
favor  of  the  Turkish  character — such  as  it  is  when 
seen  uncorrupted  by  the  vices  of  the  capital ,  and 
displayed  in  a  race  comparatively  pure.  Mr.  Dan- 
iell,  like  most  European  travellers,  had  commenced 
his  ioumey  prejudiced  against  the  Mahometan  part 
of  the  population :  he  concluded  it  with  the  strong- 
est prepossessions  in  their  favor.  The  disinterested 
attentions,  frankness,  and  courtesy,  we  had  met 
with  from  all  ranks,  from  pacha  to  peasant ;  the 
good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  Lycian  Turks,  which 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  clever  knavery  and 
selfishness  of  the  Greek  pan  of  the  population  ;  and 
the  ffood  sense  everywhere  shown  by  a  people  who 
had  had  scarcely  any  experience  of  travellers,  and 
miffht  without  blame  look  upon  us  with  suspicion 
as  intruders — ^the  more  so  as  the  only  Franks  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  were  reckless,  smug^ 
gling,  dissipated  leech-merchants — call  for  our 
warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  we  should  be  very 
unffrateful  if  we  did  not  thus  put  them  on  record. 
All  that  Sir  Charles  Fellows  has  snid  m  f^vc^r  (.f 


tlie  Tiiifa  of  Asm  Minor  we  can  folly  bear  out. 
What  we  saw — and,  what  is  more  to  the  puipose, 
what  Mr.  Sandford  knettH-isf  the  higher  ranks  of 
Turks  in  Rhodes,  strengthened  the  good  opinion 
we  had  contracted  of  their  nation,  and  raised  con- 
siderably our  estimation  of  their  intelligence  and 
acquirements ;  which  are  certainly  qoite  equal  with, 
if  not  superior  to,  those  of  most  Levantine  Franks, 
though  the  latter  be  clad  in  European  costume  and 
fitmiuar  with  European  customs. 

EDUCATION   AT   RHODES. 

*'  That  the  good  points  of  the  Turkish  character, 
SQch  as  it  displayed  itself  to  us,  lie  deeper  than  in 
mere  external  politeness,  natural  mildness  of  di»- 
position,  and  dislike  of  exertion,  is  evident  if  we 
mquire  into  the  provision  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation  among  them.  In  the  town 
of  Rhodes,  the  Osmanlis  have  a  public  library,  con- 
taining about  one  thousand  Tolumes,  and  placed  in 
a  neat  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  founded 
about  fifly  years  ago  by  Turbend  Agasi  Achmet 
Aga.  We  had  an  interview  with  the  present 
librarian,  Hadgi  Mehemet  Effendi,  a  highly  intelli- 
gent old  man,  at  his  house,  where  we  found  him 
buried  among  manuscripts,  Uke  a  true  book-worm 
He  took  much  interest  m  the  account  of  what  we 
had  seen  in  Lycia ;  and  discoursed,  according  to  tho 
learning  of  the  east,  on  the  ancient  history  of  the 
country,  as  described  in  volumes  around  him.  To 
the  library  under  his  charge  the  students  of  the 
Madreseh,  or  higher  schools,  have  access.  These 
students,  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  in  number, 
are  instructed,  boarded,  and  lodged,  out  of  foods 
provided  from  private  bequest.  There  are  five 
other  schools  for  boys,  the  teachers  of  which  are 
paid  by  the  parents.  The  three  princmal  number 
upwaras  of  three  hundred  scholars.  There  are  six 
schools  for  girls,  attended  by  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred pupils  between  four  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  teachers  are  females,  and  are' paid  by  the 
parents.  These  facts  show  how  alive  our  Turkish 
friends  of  Rhodes  are  to  the  value  of  instruction  for 
the  young.  We  may  question  and  despise  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  ;  but  the  effort  to 
educate,  and  the  spirit  whiclv4ias  led  to  the  endow- 
ment of  public  institutions  for  free  education,  must 
cumroano  our  respect,  and  force  us  to  acknowledge 
the  good  quahties  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
displayed. 


ScHoNBEiN*s  GoN  CoTTON. — The  mscrlion  in  your 
periodical  of  a  statement,  which  the  public  papers 
generally  have  contained,  that  "the  result  of  the 
experiments  instituted  by  the  government  authori- 
ties on  the  gun-rottonof  br.  Schunbein  have  induced 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  decline  its  adoption  for  the 
use  of  the  British  military  services," — together  with 
a  letter  recently  received  from  Prof.  Schonbein, 
requesting  me  to  deny,  if  in  a  position  so  to  do,  the 
correctness  of  this  statement — lead  me  to  beg  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  put  before  the  scientific  portion  of 
the  public,  by  means  of  your  columns,  the  trvth 
respecting  this  matter. 

Dr.  Schunbein,  while  in  England,  was  informed 
that  his  invention  had  been  reported  worthy  of  exam- 
ination ;  and  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  certain 
quantity  with  which  such  trials  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary  would  be  made.  Various  causes — among 
them  the  desire  not  to  offer  to  government  the  results 
of  the  first  attempts  at  the  manufacture  of  the  sub- 
stance in  large  quantities,  lest  it  might  contain  im- 
perfections which  greater  familiarity  with  the  process 
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woald  remore— have,  ap  to  the  present  time,  pra- 
vented  a  compliance  with  the  demand  made  for  it. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  experiments  can  have 
been  instituted,  and  no  results  obtained  from  trials 
made  with  "the  gon-cotton  of  Dr.  Schonbein." 

It  is  true,  and  in  your  own  words,  that  <'  all  the 
world  is  exploding  cotton  j"  and  equally  so— as  yoa 
again  observe—that  <<this  is  hardly  fair  to  Prof. 
Schonbein;" — for  no  accurate  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  any  trial  but  those  made  with  cotton 
prepared  by  his  peculiar  process. 

with  the  exception  of  "  spontaneous  combustion," 
—not  deemed  likely  to  occur,  but  still  in  the  course 
of  examination — experiments  have  been  frequently 
made,  and  will  be  repeated,  regarding  those  points 
quoted  by  you  as  objections  to  the  use  of  gun-cot- 
ton :  and  the  results  still  offer  no  impediment  to  its 
eniployment  for  military  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated,  that  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  Prof.  Schunbein's  mode  of  preparing 
the  substance,  the  intractable  properties  which  the 
cotton  exhibits  when  made  by  others  ignorant  of  his 
process  occasion  no  surprise. — Athenaum, 

Tales  of  the  Century ;  or  Sketches  of  the  Romance 
of  History,  between  the  years  1746  and  1846. 
By  JoBK  SoBiBsxi  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
This  volume  is  entitled  to  some  attention  for  its 
authors ;  who,  we  believe,  lay  claim  to  a  connexion 
with  the  clan  Stuart,  as  their  book  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  their  thieflain.  According  to  the  tales  of 
our  authors,  set  in  a  framework,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Edward  of  the  M5  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  son ; 
which,  for  political  reasons  arising  out  of  his  adverse 
circumstances,  the  father  sent  away  in  hifancy,  and 
never  acknowledged.  The  first  tale  in  the  volume 
describes  the  mysterious  accouchement  by  an  exiled 
Scotch  Jacobite  physician  who  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  attend  the  princess,  with  the  equally  mys- 
terious conveyance  of  the  infant  on  ship-board.  The 
second  story  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
a  Highland  Jacobite  ;  but  it  is  constructed  to  exhibit 
the  assumed  heir  of  the  Stuart  line  on  a  visit  to  Scot- 
land. The  scene  of  the  third  tale  is  laid  in  England : 
the  subject  is  the  abduction  of  a  young  lady  to  whom 
the  prince  is  attached,  in  order  to  prevent  his  mar- 
riage, and  her  subsequent  rescue  by  her  lover,  with 
theirwedding.  The  plots X)f  the  tales  are  ably  man-  - 
aged  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  and  considerable 
knowledge  of  Highland  manners  and  Jacobite  feel- 
ings is  exhibited  by  the  writers.  Whether  the  same 
praise  can  be  given  to  their  history  or  tradition,  we 
cannot  undertake  to  say — bow  far  it  may  be  "aa 
ower  true  tale,"  or  a  clever  invention.  However, 
there  are  a  variety  of  able  and  interesting  notes  in 
the  appendix  ;  which  discuss  many  matters  touched 
upon  in  the  text,  either  indirectly— as  political  assas- 
sinations and  Highland  practices,  or  directly— as  the 
long  incognito  of  Charles  Edward  from  1749  to  1754, 
or  the  connexion  with  Miss  Walkington. — SpeOator. 

Irish  Diamonds  ;  or  a  Theory  of  Irish  Wit  and  Blun- 
ders :  combined  with  other  kindred  subjects.  By 
John  Smith,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  '<  Liverpod 
Mercury,"  late  Lecturer  on  Education  and  6eo- 
graphical  Science,  &c.  With  Illustration's  by 
"Phiz." 

As  regards  appearance,  this  ls  another  of  the 
numerous  tittle  gift-books  that  have  characterized  the 
present  December.  Its  subject  is  the  wit,  humor, 
repartee,  and  blunders  of  the  three  nations,  with  a 
spnnkling  from  other  sources  ;  but  the  most  promi- 
nent place  is  assigned  to  the  Irish,  both  in  wit  and 
bulls,  while  an  effort  is  made  to  discuss  the  subject 
critidUly.  The  theme  would  sppear  to  have  origi- 
nally served  Mr.  Smith  as  a  subject  for  lecturing,  or 
vivi  voce  discussion. 
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Fion  th«  Settlor. 
THE  SOCUL  AND  THE  POLITICAL. 

Thi  excitemoDt  about  social  questions  at  present 
will  have  one  important  and  salutary  effect — ^to  mark 
out  more  clearly  than  hitherto  the  attributes  of 
goremment,  so  as  to  extend  its  legitimate  action 
where  it  has  been  limited  by  popular  bigotry,  and 
to  preTent  the  caprices  that  it  has  been  tempted 
from  time  to  time  to  indulge  through  popular  indif- 
ference. 

"What  right  has  the  government  to  interfered 
".  Why  does  not  the  government  interfere  t ' '  These 
two  questions  are  equally  common  in  England,  and 
in  most  cases  equally  absurd.  In  a  fit  of  good-hu- 
mor, there  is  no  amount  of  power  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  not  willing  to  bestow  on  the  legislature. 
In  an  opposite  mood,  they  trammel  and  torment  it 
by  silly  carping  and  childish  suspicions.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  JSn^Iish  people  in  reference  to  their  gov- 
ernment is  an  alternation  between  excessive  jealousy 
and  excessive  indulgence  ;  and  it  generally  happens 
that  the  indulgence  and  the  jealousy  are  alike  mis- 
placed. 

The  English  have  had  the  longest  practical  politi- 
cal education  of  any  people  in  Europe.  But  they 
have  had  less  of  an  education  in  political  principles 
than  any  of  the  great  European  nations  that  have 
victoriously  struggled  for  freedom.  In  England  the 
achievement  of  a  reform  has  often  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  principle,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  the  realization 
of  a  principle.  When  any  notable  political  crisis 
arises,  the  common  sense,  the  earnestness,  the  per- 
tinacity of  the  English,  always  tell  them  what  is 
needful  to  be  done.  In  such  circumstances,  other 
communities  may  display 'prompter  invention  and 
more  brilliant  heroism,  but  none  such  solid  wisdom 
and  persevering  courage.  But  in  their  judgment  of 
and  their  position  toward  that  tranquil  legislation, 
on  the  mooest  evolvements  of  which  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  every  country  depend  more  than  on  the 
success  of  its  glorious  revolutions,  the  English,  from 
their  ignorance  of  principles  and  their  contempt  for 
them,  in  as  far  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  reflection 
and  not  the  results  of  a  series  of  conflicts,  commit 
the  erossest  blunders ;  often  treating  as  an  unpar- 
donable guilt  any  attempt  of  a  minister  to  rise  to  a 
higher  than  a  commonplace  statesmanship,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  tolerating  with  a  stolid  patience  fol- 
lies, and  sometimes  crimes,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers, 
which  would  sting  a  more  excitable  race  to  mad- 


Social  questions  differ  from  political  questions,  in 
that  thev  cannot  be  agitated  or  decided  without  a 
continual  reference  to  principles.  However  superfi- 
cially contemplated,  they  remount  to  the  very  origin 
of  society.  They  traverse  and  trace  the  long  history 
of  causes  through  which  the  artificial  has  banished 
the  natural,  and  the  conventional  taken  the  place  of 
the  real.  But  political  questions,  except  m  so  far 
aa  they  are  connected  with  social  questions,  can 
•earoely  be  said  to  involve  any  principle  at  all. 
Take  the  game-laws  and  the  right  of  property  as 
examples.  The  first  is  mainly  a  political,  the  sec- 
ond mainly  a  social  question ;  indeed,  properly  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  designated  the  great  social  ques- 
tion. Now,  who  but  a  few  political  antiquaries  care 
to  go  back  to  the  birth  of  the  game-laws  ?  It  is 
when  their  pressure  as  a  political  grievance  becomes 
intolerable  that  they  will  be  abolished,  without  one 
atom  of  speculation  mingling  in  the  contest.  But 
the  righi  oi  property  and  oSier  kindred  questions 


have  a  far  deeper  and  more  solenn  inteiMt.  The 
crash  of  the  most  destructive  political  catastrophe 
seldom  dashes  down  more  than  the  batUements ;  the 
great  robust  framework,  like  the  heart  of  a  pyramid, 
remains  unshaken;  but  a  social  question,  in  its 
naked  sternness,  strikes  as  a  thunderbolt,  to  the 
Tory  foundations.  We  cannot,  therefore,  soppoae 
that  the  Eng[lish  people,  in  beginning  a  social  refor- 
mation, and  in  essaying  to  grapple  with  those  grand 
epic  problems  which  transport  us  to  the  verr  dawn 
of  human  things,  will  not  expend  on  political  action 
and  arrangement  a  portion  of  that  higher,  more  re- 
fined, and  more  speculative  thought^  which  they 
devoted  to  social  questions.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  pierce  or  endeavor  to  pierce  into  the  myale- 
ries  of  social  institutions  with  a  certain  degree  of 
philosophical  appreciation,  and  yet  revert  to  their  old 
merely  practical  habits  in  political  matters ;  and  ap- 
plying to  the  political  the  same  kind  of  enlarged 
thinkipg  and  elaborate  analysis  which  they  beetow 
on  the  social,  one  of  the  firet  things  which  they  will 
be  led  to  consider  will  be  the  relations  between  the 
two ;  this  will  lead  to  an  accurate  knowledge  and  a 
wise  recognition  of  the  purpose,  the  province,  and 
the  prerogative  of  government ;  which  will  thus  be 
rendered  oolder  and  more  responsible — ^more  habit- 
ually responsible,  and  bolder  on  great  occasions; 
and  people  and  government,  instead  of  standing 
apart,  ready  at  every  moment  to  tush  into  a  furious 
antagonism,  will  feel  their  objects,  their  very  exie* 
tence,  to  be  one. 

In  no  case  should  a  government  directly  interfere 
with  a  social  question.  But  there  are  few  questions 
purely  social  or  purely  political.  A  social  question 
may  have  political  aspects ;  and  with  these  the  gov- 
ernment must  deal.  A  political  question  may  have 
social  bearings ;  but  the  government  must  settle  the 
question  on  its  political  merits.  The  action  of  a 
government  may  be  more  social  than  political  never- 
Uieless ;  for  the  majority  of  questions  in  which  a 
goverament  intervenes  may  have  more  of  social  than 
political  elements.  If  it  be  asked,  how  we  are  to 
determine  what  is  strictly  social  or  strictly  political, 
there  is  more  of  apparent  than  real  difficulty  in  fur- 
nishing an  answer.  Communities  existed  before 
governments ;  to  deny  this,  would  be  equivalent  to 
stating  that  it  is  only  governments  that  hold  com- 
munities together.  Men  yielded  to  the  social  in- 
stinct, and  bowed  to  the  gentle  control  of  a  social 
bond,  which  needed  nothing  but  sympathy  to  give  it 
tenacity,  before  law  or  lawgivers  were  thought  of. 
Now  all  the  questions  the  germ  of  which  existed  in 
this  first  and  simple  state  of  man  are  social  ques-  - 
tions ;  everything  beyond,  when  the  complication  of 
interests  or  the  ambition  of  individuals  created  a 
force  to  conserve,  to  direct,  and  to  punish,  is  politi- 
cal. Grovernment,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  a  sub- 
stitute for  imperfect  social  institutions ;  and  the  more 
perfect  social  arrangements  tend  to  become,  of  the 
less  importance  will  a  government  be.  This  greatly 
diminishes  the  attraction  of  the  discussion  as  to  the 
best  form  of  government ;  seeing  that  it  is  not  so 
much  forms  of  government,  excellent  or  the  con- 
trary, which  aid  or  retard  social  progress,  as  social 
progress  that  fixes  the  value  of  forms  of  government. 
There  is  one  thin^  hopeful  for  him  who  is  looking 
anxiously  and  dubiously  on  the  affairs  of  Europe— 
that,  formidable  as  despotism  may  look  in  many 
countries,  yet  a  new  and  potent  social  life  is  stirring 
in  them  d1 ;  and  that  those  things  by  which  nations 
are  to  be  their  own  redeemers  cannot  be  mutilated 
by  cavalry  hoofs  or  thnist  back  by  bayonets. 
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From  tba  Qouteilx  Rerleir. 

1.  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters :  Bhutratedfrom 
Private  Letters  and  other  Ori^nal  Documents 
hitherto  unpublisJied.  By  Mark  Napier, 
Esq.,  Advocate.  2  vols.  London.  8yo. 
1838. 
;d.  The  Ufe  and  Timet  of  Montrose:  nhistraied 
fnfm  Original  Manuscripts,  including  Family 
Papers,  now  first  published  fnrni  the  Montrose 
Charter-  Chest,  and  other  Private  Repositories. 
By  Mark  Napier,  Eeq.    Edinburgh.     1840. 

Mr.  Napier  states  in  his  Dedication  of  1840  that 
he  was  roused  to  authorship  on  finding  that  the  old 
calumnies  against  Montrose  have  not  yet  lost  their 
credit,  and  that  his  name  is  still  mentioned  as  one 
to  be  *'  abhorred''  even  in  present  times,  and  by 
high  authorities.  From  these  obiter  dicta,  (for 
such  we  must  consider  them,)  even  the  most  candid 
and  most  justly-respected  writers  are  not  always 
free.  Against  them  there  must  ever  lie  a  mht  of 
appeal  to  ancient  and  authentic  records.  But  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  no  such  unfavorable 
views  would  have  been  formed,  and  no  such  dispar- 
aging terms  employed,  had  there  been  then  before 
the  world  those  fuller  materials  which  the  patient 
industry  of  Mr.  Napier  has  since  that  time  pro- 
duced. 

With  a  just  admiration  for  Montrose  and  the 
Scottish  loyalists,  he  has  carefully  and  diligently 
sought  out  whatever  could  bear  upon  their  history. 
The  appearance  of  his  first  work,  **  Montrose  and 
the  Covenanters,'*  in  1838,  incited  the  descendants 
of  the  hero  to  a  search,  which  they  had  strangely 
daring  two  centuriea  postponed,  into  their  own  fam- 
ily  charter-chest* — a  search  which  has  brought  to 
light,  for  the  fii^t  time,  several  important  original 
letters  to  Montrose,  especially  from  Kings  Charles 
the  First  and  Second.  Under  these  circumstances, 
which  might  have  mortified  an  ordinary  scribbler, 
Mr.  Napier  was  far  from  echoing  the  reply  of  the 
French  abbe  and  would-be  hbtorian,  who,  when 
ofifered  some  curious  MS.  notes  of  the  governor  of 
a  fortress,  answered 'drily,  Man  sihge  est  fait !  Mr. 
Napier,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
with  most  commendable  zeal,  sat  down  to  re- write 
his  book  by  the  aid  of  hb  fresh  materials.  The 
new  work  was  published  in  1840  with  the  title 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose,"  but  com- 
pressed into  a  single  volume,  and  omitting  not  a 
few  of  the  documents  and  extracts  to  be  found  in 
the  former.  Both  works  are  therefore  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  from 
both  (not  neglecting  other  helps)  that  we  propose 
o  draw  what  we  hope  may  not  prove  unwelcome 
o  our  readers,  a  sketch  of  the  career  and  character 
of  The  Great  Marquis — as  to  this  day  in  Scotland 
the  hero  continues  to  be  called. 

There  are  very  few  men  so  eminent  of  whose 
early  years  so  little  is  known.    This  is  the  more 

*  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  wrote  to  Mr.  Napier  as 
follows,  previous  to  the  publication  of  1S38 :  "  I  am  sorry 
to  saf  that  we  cannot  give  you  any  assistance  in  the  task 
you  are  preparing  to  undertake,  as  there  are  no  papers 
whatever  existing,  and  in  our  possession,  which  can  throw 
U^t  upon  the  subject.— /V^ooe,  p.  ziv. 
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remarkablo  when  we  consider  his  high  rank  and 
lineage— 4he  head  of  the  house  of  Grsdiam,  and  by 
succession  the  fifth  Earl  of  Montrose.  Neither  the 
time  nor  the  place  of  his  birth  appear  to  be  record- 
ed. We  only  know  that  at  the  decease  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  fourth  earl,  in  November,  1626,  he  was 
in  hiB  fourteenth  year.  During  the  rest  of  his  non- 
age he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Napier 
of  Merchiston,  who  had  married  one  of  his  elder 
sisters,  and  who  contimied  through  life  his  bosom 
friend.  It  was  perhaps  as  being  an  only  son  that 
Montrose  married  in  very  early  youth.  His  wife 
was  Madeline  Carnegie,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Southesk ;  and  by  1633  we  find  him  already  the 
father  of  two  sons.  Early  in  that  year  his  yonng 
countess  appears  to  have  died ;  but  even  of  that  fact 
there  is  no  positive  record,  and  it  is  rather  inferred 
from  tbe  utter  silence  respecting  her  in  all  further 
accounts  of  Montrose. 

In  the  same  year,  and  probably  in  consequence 
of  his  domestic  bereavement,  Montrose  went  abroad, 
travellinj^  into  France  and  Italy,  and  continuing  on 
the  continent  about  three  years.  We  can  trace  no 
particulars  of  his  tour,  nor  of  his  habits  of  Ufe  at 
that  period.  Only  in  the  archives  of  the  English 
college  at  Rome  appears  the  following  entry : 
''  1635,  27th  day  of  March,  two  earls,  Angus  and 
Montrose,  with  four  others,  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion of  that  nation,  attended  by  four  domestics,  were 
honorably  entertained  in  our  refectory  according  to- 
their  rank." 

Montrose  came  back  from  his  travels  with  great 
sfecomplishments  and  advantages  both  of  mind  and 
person.  His  chaplain.  Dr.  Wishart,  describes  hink 
as  **  not  very  tall,  nor  much  exc^ing  a  middle- 
stature,  but  of  an  exceeding  strong  composition  of 
body  and  an  incredible  force,  joined  with  an  excel- 
lent proportion  and  fine  features.  His  hair  was  of 
a  dark-brown  color,  his  complexion  sanguine,  of  a 
quick  and  piercing  grey  eye,  with  a  high  nose^ 
something  like  the  ancient  sign  of  the  magnanimity 
of  the  rersian  kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
princely  carriage  and  excellent  address  •  •  •  •  a 
complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singular  grace  in 
riding."  If  this  portrait,  as  drawn  by  his  own 
chaplain,  should  appear  too  favorable  and  in  need 
of  some  corrective,  we  can  supply  one  from  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  always  refers  to  <'  the  Great  Marquis" 
with  especial  malignity,  and  even  in  one  passage 
goes  to  the  preposterous  length  of  questioning  ms 
personal  courage:*  '^Hewas,"  says  the  bishop, 
'*  a  young  man  well-learned,  who  had  travelled,  but 
had  taken  upon  him  the  part  of  a  hero  too  much, 
and  lived  as  in  a  romance,  fur  his  whole  manner 
was  stately  to  afi[ectation." 

On  his  return  home,  adorned  by  such  accomplish- 
ments, Montrose  was  presented  to  Charles  I.  with 
every  expectation  of  a  cordial  welcome.  But  the 
king,  whetlier  because,  as  is  alleged,  he  had  been 
prepossessed  against  him  by  the  Hamiltons,  or  be- 
cause his  own  manner  was  cold  and  dry  until  mel- 
lowed by  misfortune,  took  little  notice  of  him, 
merely  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  then  turned 

*  History  of  His  Own  Times,  vol.  i.,  p.  91,  cd.  Ozfoid, 
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aside.  This  difrht  was  keenly  felt  by  Montrose ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doobt  (however  strenu- 
onslv  Mr.  Napier  denies)  that  it  formed  one  motive 
of  the  part  which  he  shortly  afterwards  took  in  the 
growing  troubles  of  Scotland. 

Those  troubles,  as  is  well  knovm,  began  by  the 
establishment  of  the  canons  and  liturgy,  and  result- 
ed in  the  production  of  the  covenant.  Nothing 
oould  exceed  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
tliat  bond  was  hailed  among  the  Scottish  people ; 
Hume  not  unaptly  speaks  of  it  as  a  general  oontar 
gion.  That  a  high-spirited  young  nobleman,  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  faith,  not  regardless  of 
popularity,  conscious  of  great  abilities,  and  resent- 
mg  the  neglect  of  the  court,  should  espouse  a  spe- 
oiotts  cause  in  the  first  dawn  of  its  zeal,  and  before 
it  was  clouded  over  by  excesses,  was  surely  not  un- 
natural. Nor  were  the  most  artful  solicitations  want- 
ing from  many  quarters,  and  above  all  from  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  to  secure  so  hopeful  an  ally.  As  Principal 
Robert  Bail  lie  afterwards  declared,  **  The  eanniness 
of  Rothes  brought  in  Montrose  to  our  par^."  * 

Once  engaged,  Montrose  bore  a  share  in  all  the 
ftctions  of  the  general  assemblies.  We  find  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  king^s  commissioner  in 
Scotland,  write  of  him  with  much  asperity  lo  his 


paper  with  certain  tenns  of  adhesion,  and  on  two 
separate  occasions  rode  over  from  his  own  to  the 
covenanters*  camp.  But  at  his  last  visit  it  was 
sought  to  impose  upon  him  farther  terms ;  on  hit 
refiimal,  the  parole  pledged  for  his  safety  was 
broken,  and  he  iHras  conducted  as  a  nrisoner  or  a 
hostage  to  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  bad  faith  of  this 
detention  is  manifest  and  glaring.  We  are  assured, 
however,  that  Montrose  withstood  it  to  the  utter- 
most,* but  found  that  his  single  voice  in  the  council 
of  officers  could  not  avail  to  prevent  it. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  resent- 
ment of  Montrose  at  finding  himself  thus  committed 
to  an  act  of  treachery,  may  have  combined  with  his. 
alarm  for  the  monarchy  and  his  disgust  at  the 
growing  violence  which  he  saw  around  him,  to 
alienate  him  from  the  party  which  he  had,  per- 
haps too  rashly,  espous^.  In  the  Parliaments  of 
1639  and  1640  his  name  on  several  occasions  ap- 
pears on  the  side  of  moderate  counsels.  Even  m 
the  field  he  showed  a  dianposition  to  lenity,  though 
no  abatement  of  vigor.  Scareely  had  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  with  Huntley  in  his  train,  before  he 
heard  that  the  loyal  barons  of  the  north  were  again 
in  arms.  With  characteristic  energy  he  instantly 
set  off  again,  crossed  the  Grampians,  gathered 


royal  master,  (Nov.  S7, 1638 :)  '*  Now  for  the  oov-  troops  as  he  went,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  re- 
enanters  I  shall  only  say  this ;  in  general  the^  may  |  entered  Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand troops,  the  fiower  of  which  were  the  horsemen 
of  Angus  and  Mearns.  He  had  with  him  the  Earls 
Marischal  and  Athol,  and  several  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  together  with  a  train  of  thirteen  field- 
pieces.  The  day  but  one  after  his  arrival  he  held 
a  general  committee  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of 
Aberdeen,  which  had  distinguisned  itself  by  its 
zeal  for  prelacy — *»  that  unnatural  city,"  as  Princi- 
pal Bailll6  calls  it  on  that  account.  The  covenant- 
ing ministers  of  that  day  were  unable  to  understand 
how  a  town  which  favored  bishops  could  deserve 
the  smallest  merc^ ;  they  remembered  the  texts  on 
the  destruction  of^  Jericho  and  Ai,  and  urged  that 
in  like  manner  Aberdeen  should  be  given  up  to 
slaughter  and  conflagration.  Montrose,  however, 
stood  firm  against  them  ;  and,  being  backed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  young  Earl  MariscVal  and  other 
men  of  weight,  finally  carried  his  point,  so  that  the 
burghers  of  Aberdeen  were  only  fined  and  repri- 
manded, and  exposed  to  free  quarters,  bat  spared 
from  fire  and  sword. 

One  instance,  however,  of  slaughter  on  a  small 
scale  is  recorded  by  John  Spalding.  It  appears 
that  the  covenanting  officere  and  soldiers  on  their 
first  visit  were  decorated  each  with  a  blue  riband 
round  his  neck.  Upon  their  retreat  some  Aber- 
deen ladies  in  derision  tied  blue  ribands  round  their 
lapdogs*  necks.  Hearing  of  this  jest,  the  soldiere 
on  their  return  killed  without  mercy  every  cui 
which  they  met  in  the  town,  "  so  that  neither 
hound  nor  messan,  or  other  dog,  waslefl  alive  !"— 
(May  26,  1639.) 

The  next  step  of  Montrose  was  to  bring  up  his 
field-pieces,  and  batter  the  castle  of  Gight,  a  prin- 
cipal strong-hold  of  the  Gordons ;  but  he  quickly 
raised  the  siege  on  learning  that  a  new  enemy  was 
at  hand.  Huntley's  second  son,  the  Viscount 
Abovne,  whom  the  king  had  lately  named  his 

*  Qu^  que  Montrme  9*oppo8a»t  de  tout  Bon  pouvtir^ 
are  the  words  of  Menteith  ae  Salmonet,  (p.  €7 J  whose 
work  was  written  in  French,  and  printed  at  Paris  in 
1661 .  James  Gordon,  a  kinsman  of  Huntley,  admits  thai 
Montrose  was  **  overborne  by  votes"  in  this  ttansactioai 
but  implies  a  doubt  (surely  without  a  shadow  of  proba* 
bility)  whether  his  reaiatanoe  was  ainoere  or  simulated. 


all  be  placed  in  one  roll  as  they  now  stand;  but 
certainly,  sir,  those  that  have  both  broached  the 
business,  and  still  hold  it  aloft,  are  Rothes,  Balme- 
rino,  Lindsay,  Lothian,  Loudon,  Yester,  Cranstoun. 
There  are  many  others  as  forward  in  show,  amongst 
whom  none  more  vainly  foolish  than  Montrose. 
Bat  the  above  mentioned  are  the  main  contrivers." 
At  this  period,  also,  Montrose  was  intrusted  with 
two  expeditions  to  the  north.  The  firet  had  for  its 
•object  conversion  rather  than  conquest;  the  earl 
was  attended  by  three  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  se- 
ceding clergy  ;f  and  he  returned  in  August,  1638, 
with  a  parchment  full  of  signatures  to  the  covenant ; 
"the  most  worthless  laurel,"  adds  Mr.  Napier, 
"  that  he  ever  gained."       , 

The  second  expedition,  in  the  spring  of  1639,  was 
more  congenial  to  his  military  temper ;  he  was  re- 
quhred  to  keep  in  check  the  Marquis  of  Huntley  as 
tfie  king's  lieutenant  north  of  Spey.  Some  newly- 
levied  foot  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  bore 
the  title  of  Greneral ;  but  as  he  complained  from  the 
first  to  Gordon  of  Straloch,  "  business  here  is  all 
transacted  by  vote  and  a  committee,  nor  can  I  get 
anything  done  of  myself."  Afler  some  skirmish- 
ing, he  found  Huntley  not  disinclined  to  treat ;  and 
it  was  arranged  between  them  that  they,  each  ac- 
companied by  eleven  of  his  friends,  should  hold  a 
conference  at  the  village  of  Lowess,  about  nine 
miles  south  of  Strathbogie.  The  two  parties  met 
accordingly,  armed  only  with  walking-swords ;  and 
such  was  their  mutual  suspicion,  that  a  gentleman 
from  each  side  was  appointed  to  seareh  the  other 
for  fear  of  hidden  weapons.  Afler  a  few  words  of 
courteous  greeting,  the  two  chiefs  stepped  aside, 
and  conversed  in  private  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  result  was,  that  Huntley  consented  to  sign  a 

*  Letter  lo  W.  Spmiff,  April  25, 1646. 

i  An  account  of  their  arrival  at  Aberdeen  is  given  by 
John  Spoldinff,  commissary-clerk  of  that  town,  whose 
'"  History  of  the  Troubles"  was  printed  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club  in  1828.  "The  Provost  and  Baillies  courteously 
sidute  them  at  their  lod^ng,  and  ofier  them  wine  and 
oonfecU  according  to  their  laudable  custom  for  their  wel- 
come ;  but  this  ibeir  courteous  offer  was  disdainfully  re- 
fused, saying  they  would  drink  none  with  them  until  flnt 
4fas  oovenaot  was  subscribed !"    (July  20,  ie38.) 
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fieutenant  in  the  north,  appeared  off  Abeideen  with 
'three  armed  ships  and  some  troone  on  board. 
Aboyne  was  oidy  a  boy  of  nineteen,  but  had  for  his 
^uide  Colonel  Gnin,  an  experienced  though  versa- 
tile soldier — n  partisan  in  both  senses  of  the  word 
— ^and  on  landing  he  was  joined  by  his  brother, 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  and  some  Highland  levies. 
The  whole  united  force  marched  off  in  high  spirits 
to  encounter  Montrose,  who  had  made  sulful  dis- 
positions to  receive  them  at  Stonehaven.  On  their 
coming  up,  a  little  skirmishing  and  a  few  cannon- 
balls  were  found  sufficient  to  send  them  back  in 
confusion.  Montrose  next  proceeded  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Dee,  again  entered  Aberdeen,  scat- 
tered the  Gordons  far  and  wide,  afid  became  once 
more  master  of  the  open  country. 

In  this  skirmish,  which  was  called  the  Raid  of 
Stonehaven,  Montrose  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  effect  of  any  piece  of  ordnance  on  the 
imaginations  of  the  EUghlanders;  even  down  to 
1745  they  called  a  cannon  "  the  musket's  mother,'* 
and  looked  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
awe. 

In  the  southern  counties  at  this  time  the  war 
seemed  coming  to  a  crisis  between  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland  and  the  king ;  and  the  Scottish  army, 
headed  by  General  Alexander  Leslie,  had  already 
inarched  to  the  borders,  when  Charles  decided  on 
concluding  a  pacification,  too  hasty  in  its  resolve, 
and  too  vague  in  its  terms,  to  be  lasting.  During 
this  hollow  truce  (for  such  it  proved,)  his  majesty 
summoned  several  of  the  cnief  nobles,  among 
whom  was  Montrose,  to  attend  him  at  his  court  at 
Berwick.  The  interview  between  the  king  and  the 
earl  took  place  accordingly  in  July  1639,  and  al- 
though no  particulars  of  it  are  found  recorded,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  without  effect. 
Each  on  closer  observation  must  have  discovered 
the  high  endowments  of  the  other :— each  after 
what  had  passed  would  be  more  than  commonly 
solicitous  to  please.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  a 
subject  met  the  eye  of  such  a  master. 

The  moderation  of  Montrose  in  the  Parliament 
which  met  the  month  afler  (although  the  same 
moderation  was  shown  by  many  others  who  had  not 
been  to  Berwick)  was  ascribed  by  his  ill-wishers  to 
the  persuasions  of  the  king,  and'Ho  his  own  ambi- 
tious hopes.  "  Division,"  writes  Principal  Baillie, 
(Oct.  12,  1639,)  "  is  now  much  labored  for  in  all 
our  estate.  They  speak  of  too  great  prevailing 
with  our  nobles.  Home  evidently  fallen  off. 
Montrose  not  unlikely  to  be  ensnared  with  the  fair 
promises  of  advancement.  Marischal,  Sutherland, 
and  others,  somewhat  doubtful.  Sheriff  of  Teviot- 
dale,  and  some  of  the  barons,  inclining  the  court 
way."  But  w.e  altogether  disbelieve  a  story  told 
b3r  Bishop  Guthry,  and  repeated  by  Mr.  Napier 
without  objection,  that  Montrose  at  ttiis  time  found 
affixed  to  ms  chamber  door  a  paper  with  the  words, 

"  mviCTUS  A.RMIS  VERBIS  VINCITUR."      SuchaU  Ul- 

acription  is  clearly  framed  on  a  view  of  Montrose's 
later  exploits ;  in  1639  he  had  yet  done  nothing  to 
deserve  the  high  compliment  intictus  armis. 

Ere  rmaj  many  months  had  elapsed  from  the 
new  inconsiderate  pacification,  the  differences  which 
had  been  not  so  much  adjusted  as  postponed,  and 
the  resentments  slurred  over  mstead  of  healed,  burst 
forth  again  with  redoubled  fury.  Again  did  both 
parties  appeal  to  the  sword ;  agam  did  news  come 
to  Edinburgh  that  King  Charles  was  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland,  had  collected  an  army  on 
the  Tyne,  and  had  i>laoed  himself  at  its  head.  On 
their  part  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  not  slack 


in  mustering  their  forces ;  nor  did  Montrose,  when 
called  upon,  refuse  his  aid  in  that  hour  of  danger. 
He  commanded  a  division  in  the  army  which,  under 
General  Leslie,  and  in  July,  1640,  marched  towards 
the  Tweed,  and  encamped  for  a  time  on  Dunse 
Moor.  During  this  pause  in  the  military  operar 
tions  a  remarkable  event  in  politics  occurred.  It  is 
stated  by  Montrose  himself,  as  appears  from  judicial 
depositions,  that  a  bond  was  privately  offered  for 
his  signature  proposing  that  some  person  should  be 
named  captaun-general,  with  arbitrary  powers  north 
of  Forth,  and  implying  that  this  person  should  be 
the  Earl  of  Argyie.  Stung  at  the  propoeal,  Mont* 
rose  immediately  took  horse  for  Cumbernauld,  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  where  he  met  by 
appointment  several  of  his  friends,  as  the  Earls 
Marischal,  Home,  Athol,  and  Mar — Lords  Stor* 
mont,  Seaforth,  and  Erskine— and  Amond,  who 
was  second  in  command  of  Leslie's  army.  With 
these  and  some  others,  Montrose  and  Wi^un 
subscribed  a  bond  acknowledging  their  obligation  to 
''that  covenant  already  signed,"  but  stipulating 
for  their  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  case  of  need, 
that ''  every  one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  to  each 
other. ' '  Having  thus  secretly  combined ,  Montrose 
and  his  friends  returned  to  the  army,  which  they 
found  prepared  to  march  forward  and  cross  the 
Tweed.  On  reaching  that  river,  the  chiefs  cast 
lots  as  to  who  should  pass  over  the  first,  and  the 
lot  fell  upon  Montrose.  He  accordingly  dismount- 
ed, forded  the  stream  on  foot,  and  returned  to  en- 
courage his  men.*  A  few  days  aflerwards  he  took 
part  in  the  more  memorable  passage  of  the  Tyne, 
and  the  repulse,  or  rather  rout,  of  uie  English  army 
at  Newbum. 

In  consequence  of  the  day  at  Newbura,  it  is  well 
known  how  the  king's  forces,  diminished  and  dis- 
pirited, fell  back  first  to  Durham,  then  to  York, 
and  how  negotiations  for  peace  commenced  at 
Ripon,  when  the  Scots  were  free  to  dictate  almost 
their  own  terms.  Charles  had  no  other  resource 
than  once  more  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land— the  "  Long  Parliament,"  as  it  proved-- 
which  from  the  very  first  displayed  an  eager  reso- 
lution not  only  to  curb  the  kind's  prerogative,  but 
to  punish  his  advisers.  Withm  a  few  months  of 
their  meeting  they  had  already  voted  ship-money 
illegal ;  they  had  cancelled  the  sentence  i^amst 
Hampden  ;  they  had  driven  into  exile  Lord  Keeper 
Finch  and  Secretary  Windebank;  they  had  sent 
Laud  to  the  dungeon  and  Strafford  to  the  scaffold. 

Even  durinff  the  negotiations  at  Ripon,  all  dan- 
ger to  Scotland  having  passed,  but  new  danger  to 
the  throne  arisen,  Montrose  did  not  feci  himself 
precluded  from  writing  a  letter  to  the  king,  exprea- 
sive  of  his  loyalty  and  duty.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
(so  unfaithful  were  some  of  Charles'  servants !)  was 
surreptitiously  obtained,  and  transmitted  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newcastle.  Much 
incensed,  they  openly  charged  Montrose  with  hav- 
ing written  to  the  king — ^but  Montrose  at  once 
avowed  and  justified  the  act ;  and  since  at  that  time 
the  highest  respect  for  the  royal  aathority  was  pro 
fessed  even  b^  those  who  most  ardently  labored  to 
destroy  it — since  even  when  troops  were  levied 
against  the  king  it  was  still  in  the  name  of  the 
kuig — the  other  Scottish  leaders  at  Newcastle  were 

*  Montrose's  Life  aod  Times,  p.  138,  with  the  passages 
cited  from  Baillie  and  Bishop  Guthrjr.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
writing  from  memory,  transfers  the  incident  to  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  Tyne,  at  the  battle  of  Newbum.  where  no 
doubt  it  makes  a  far  better  figure. — "  Tales  or  a  Qrand- 
father,"  second  aeries,  vol  i.,  p.  211  ed.  1829. 
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compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  admit,  or  at 
least  to  accept,  the  defence  of  their  coUeagne. 

The  reenlts  were  howeyer  more  serious  to  Mont- 
rose, when,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  the  hond  of 
Cumbemaidd  was  discovered  and  denounced  by  Ar- 
gyle.  At  nearly  the  same  time  some  conferences 
which  Montrose  had  held  with  the  ministers  of 
Perth,  (Montrose  being  then  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Stor- 
mont  at  Scone,)  and  which,  like  the  bond,  tended 
against  the  dominant  faction  of  Argyle  and  Rothes, 
were  made  known  to  the  committee  of  estates  at 
Edinburgh.  Loud  and  angry  was  their  clamor  at 
the  news.  The  earl  was  summoned,  and  several 
times  examined  before  them,  at  the  close  of  May, 
1641,  when,  far  from  denying  or  fflossing  over,  or 
asking  pardon  for  what  he  had  done  or  said,  he 
openly  acknowledged  and  undauntedly  maintained 
it.  "Didyou,"mus  be  was  asked  in  Argyle's 
own  presence,  and  in  the  fulness  of  Argyle*s 
power,  "did  you  name  the  Earl  of  Argyle t" 
—"I  did  name  the  Earl  of  Argyle,"  be  an- 
swer^:— ^*'I  named  Argyle  as  the  man  who 
vras  to  mle  be-north  Forth,  and  as  the  man  who 
discoursed  of  deposing  the  king.  I  am  not  the 
autiior  or  inventor  of  these  things :  I  wilj  lay  it 
down  at  the  right  door!" — ^111  satisfied  with  such 
frankness,  the  committee,  on  the  11th  of  June,  is- 
sued orders  for  arresting  and  securing  in  Edinburgh 
Castle,  Montrose  himself,  his  kinsman  Lord  Napier, 
and  Sir  Greorge  StirUng  of  Keir.  who  had  married 
Napier*s  daughter,  while  materials  to  serve  for 
their  impeachment  were  diligently  sought  out. 
Lord  Sinclair  was  despatched  to  the  earl's  house  at 
CM  Montrose  with  a  commission  to  break  open  his 
cabinets  in  quest  of  secret  papers;  but  Sinclair 
found  only  a  store  of  love-letters  which  some 
ladies  had  formerly  addressed  to  Montrose,  and 
which,  according  to  Bishop  Guthry,  were  "  flow- 
ered with  Arcadian  compliments.  The  Lord  Sin- 
clair" (thus  continues  the  bishop)  "  was  much 
blamed  by  men  of  honor  and  gallantry  for  publish- 
ing these  letters,  but  the  rigid  sort  had  him  in 
greater  esteem  for  it  !"• 

If  we  endeavor  to  review  the  whole  career  of 
Montrose,  from  the  time  when  he  joined  the  coven- 
anters untU  the  time  when  he  forsook  them,  and 
when  they  threw  him  into  prison,  we  shall  find  the 
contemporary  accounts,  as  drawn  out  in  array  by 
Mr.  Napier,  neither  very  full  nor  yet  very  c*eaf. 
We  cannot  think,  however,  that  they  afford  any  ad- 
equate ground  for  imputation  on  his  motives  or  his 
conduct.  It  b  certainly  possible,  nay,  even  proba- 
ble, that,  conscious  as  was  Montrose  of  eminent 
abilities,  he  really  felt,  as  is  alleged  aguinst  him. 
jealous  and  offended  at  the  ascendency  of  Argyle  in 
the  councils  of  their  common  party ;  but  we  see  no 
reason  to  distrust  the  truth  of  his  own  solemn  dying 
declaration,  that  what  mainly  moved  him  was,  when 
he  "  perceived  some  private  persons,  under  color  of 
religion,  intend  to  wring  the  authority  from  the 
king,  and  to  seize  on  it  for  themselves ;"  and  that 
in  the  bond  which  he  suWribed — "  the  security  of 
religion  was  sufl[icienlly  provided  for."t  -A-nd  we 
may  observe  that  this  general  course  of  politics 
(to  resist  the  royal  authority  while  it  encroaches, 
but  to  stand  by  it  when  it  totters  and  yields — ^to  aim 
at  reform,  but  to  stop  short  at  revolution)  is  the 

♦  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.  Mr. 
Napier  observes  in  a  note,  that  by  the  word  "j)ublishing*' 
the  bishop  could  only  mean  discoursing  of;  or  disclos- 
ing ;  since  the  letters  are  now  unknown,  and  not  to  be 
found  among  the  pamphlets  of  Montrose's  day. 
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course  which  in  all  ages  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
best  and  wisest  of  mankind — by  such  men  among 
Montrose's  own  contemporaries,  as  Falkland  and 
Hyde  in  England,  as  De  Mesmes  and  MoM  in 
France. 

Two  months  after  Montrose  had  been  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  Castle,  King  Charles  arrived  at  Holy- 
rood  House.  '*  The  end  of  my  coming,"  such  were 
his  words  to  his  Scottish  Parliament,  "  is  shortly 
this:  to  perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised,  and 
withal  to  quiet  those  distractions  which  have  or  may 
fall  out  amongst  you  ;  and  this  I  mind  not  superfi- 
cially, but  fully  and  cheerfully  to  do."  But  so  low 
had  his  power  sunk  at  this  period,  that  we  may 
rather  adopt  the  words  of  his  noble  historian, 
and  sav  with  Clarendon,  that  '*  he  seemed  to  have 
made  that  progress  into  Scotland  only  that  he  might 
make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of  that  kingdom !"  To 
save  his  friends,  he  was  compelled  to  scatter  honors 
and  rewards  among  his  enemies.  Alexander  Les- 
lie, the  first  in  command  of  the  insurgent  army,  was 
created  Earl  of  Leven ;  and  Ijord  Amend,  the  sec- 
ond in  command.  Earl  of  Callender ;  while  lesser 
dignities  were  bestowed  on  inferior  partisans  of  the 
same  cause.  Well  might  Lord  Camwath  exclaim 
at  this  time,  with  a  bitter  jest,  that  he  would  go  to 
Ireland,  and  join  Sir  Phehm  0*Neal  an^  the  other 
other  rebels  there,  since  then  he  was  sure  the  king 
would  promote  him ! 

Notwithstanding  Charleses  intercession,  Montrose 
was  not  yet  released.     It  is  said,  however,  that  pri- 
vate letters  and  messages  passed  between  them ; 
that  Montrose  took  this  opportunity  of  disclosing  to 
the  king  the  ill  practice^and  treacherous  designs  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle— and  that  in  consequence  an 
order  for  their  arrest  was  secretly  prepared.     The 
two  noblemen,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Lanenck  or 
Lanark,  Hamilton's  brother,  apprised  of  the  real  or 
pretended  danger,  hastily  lefl  the  court,  and  retired 
to  their  own  country  housfes,  where  they  could  not 
have  been  seized  without  the  risk  of  a  civil  war. 
Afler  sundry  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  full  as- 
surances of  safety,  they  consented  to  return  to  Edin- 
burgh— a  marquisate,  as  a  pledge  of  reconciliation 
and  favor,  being  bestowed  upon  Argyle.    This  mys- 
terious transaction,  which  was  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  •*  the  incident,"  has  never  been  clearly 
explained,  and  admits  of  more  than  cue  interpreta- 
tion.    Its  chief  effect  at  the  time,  if  not  its  secret 
design,  was  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
on  the  sincerity  and  personal  disposition  of  the  king. 
**  The  Incident "  has  however  been  the  ground 
of  a  most  serious  accusation  against  Montrose — that 
he  proposed  to  the  king  not  merely,  as  he  fairly 
might,  the  arrest  of  his  rivals,  but  their  assassina- 
tion.    We  will  give  this  charge  in  the  very  words 
of  Clarendon  (vol.  ii.  p.  17,  Oxford  ed.,  1826)  :— 
**  Now,  afler  his  majesty  arrived  in  Scotland,  by 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  William  Murray  of  the  bed- 
chamber, he  (Montrose)  came  privately  to  the  king, 
and  informed  him  of  many  particulars  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty  and  false  towards  his 
majesty  than  Argyle,  and  ofifered  to  make  proof  of 
all  in  the  Parliament,  but  rather  desired  to  kill  them 
both,  which  he  frankly  undertook  to  do ;  but  the 
king,  abhorring  that  expedient,  though  for  his  own 
security,  advised  that  the  proofs  might  be  prepared 
for  the  Parliament." 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
whole  foundation  of  this  story — ^the  alleged  inter- 
view, namely,  between  the  king  and  Montrose — is 
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atteily  diopfoved  by  the  foOowiog  judioionB  zemaikB 
of  Mr.  Napier: — 

''  William  Murray  waa  not  constable  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle ;  and  if  he  had  been,  is  it  possible  that, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  covenanters,  he  could 
at  this  crisis  have  brought  the  earl  privately  to  the 
king  ?  The  word  *  pnvately '  can  have  no  other 
meaninff  than  that  the  faction  were  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  this  stolen  interview  ;  but  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Stephen  Boyd,  the  governor  of  the 
fortress,  permitted  Montrose,  Napier,  and  Keir  to 
hold  some  casual  meeting  together  within  the  walls 
of  their  prison,  the  fact  was  instantly  known,  and 
he  lost  his  office  for  presuming  to  relax  their  con- 
finement."— lAft  and  7liiitf5,  p.  220. 

But  the  detractors  of  Montrose  (and  how  many  has 
his  loyalty  made !)  may  still  allege  that,  although 
the  interview  be  imaginary,  the  assassination  might, 
like  the  arrest,  be  suggested  through  letters  or  mes- 
sages. Surely,  however,  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  his- 
torical criticism,  that  whenever  any  essential  part 
of  a  story  admits  of  disproof,  the  authority  of  the 
wholo  story  is  shaken.  jBesides,  it  is  obvious  from 
several  other  inaccuracies  in  this  passage  of  Claren- 
don, (as  where  he  afterwards  sets  together,  in  point 
of  time,  the  Marquisate  of  Argyle  and  the  Dukedum 
of  Hamilton,  there  being,  in  fact,  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  years  between  them,)  that  he  did  not 
derive  this  statement  from  the  information  of  the 
king,  or  of  any  other  eye-witness  in  Scotland,  but 
was  merely  repeating  the  current  rumors  and  slan- 
ders of  the  day.  But,  further  still,  we  lay  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  following  passage  from  a  let- 
ter of  Charles.  Only  a  few  months  afterwards,  (on 
the  7th  of  May,  1642,)  we  find  the  king  thus  com- 
mence a  letter  to  the  earl : — 

'*  Montrose,  I  know  I  need  no  arguments  to  in- 
duce you  to  my  service.  Duty  and  loyalty  are  suf- 
ficient to  a  man  of  so  much  honor  as  I  know  you 
to  be." 

Could  a  monarch  so  pious  and  lofty-minded  have 
thus  addressed  the  man  whose  foul  schemes  of  mur- 
der he  had  so  recently  rejected  with  abhorrence? 
This  question  can  admit  of  but  one  answer  from 
those  who  think,  as  we  do,  reverently  of  King 
Charles ;  and  as  for  those  who  do  not,  Montrose,  in 
hia  riper  years,  we  are  very  sure,  would  have  cared 
litih  for  their  good  or  their  ill  opinion  of  himself. 
Even  of  those,  however,  who  are  most  ready  to  dis- 
parage the  **  Royal  Martyr,"  we  would  ask,  could 
these  expressions  of  Charles  have  really  passed,  if 
that  statement  of  Clarendon  were  really  true  ^  Would 
not  the  compliments  to  Montrose^s  honor,  from  such 
a  quarter  and  under  such  circumstances,  have  sound- 
ed like  insulting  irony  ;  and  would  they  not  there- 
fore, even  on  mere  grounds  of  prudence  and  policy, 
have  been  carefully  avoided  ? 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1641,  the  king  set  out 
from  Edinburgh  on  his  return  to  England.  Only 
the  day  but  one  before,  he  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
obtain  that  Montrose  and  his  friends  should  be  set 
free  on  caution  "  that  from  henceforth  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly."  As  the  price 
for  their  release,  Charles  issued  a  declaration  prom- 
ising that  he  would  not  employ  them  in  offices  of 
court  and  state,  nor  grant  them  access  to  his  person. 
Yet  the  attack  agauist  them  did  not  end  with  their 
imprisonment,  their  trials  being  referred  to  the  con- 
dnct  of  a  committee,  whose  proceedings  were  to  be 
limited  to  the  first  of  March  ensuing.  On  that  day, 
however,  the  ruling  powers  quietly  dropped  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Montrose,  being  nnable  to  convict 
and  anwilling  to  acquit  him. 


The  earl  now  withdrew  to  one  or  other  of  his 
country  houses — Old  Montrose,  or  Kincardine  Cas- 
tle in  rerthshire— where  he  lived  for  several  months 
in  close  retirement.  He  was  not  only  a  soldier,  but 
a  poet  and  a  scholar,  and  he  had  therefore  resources 
in  his  solitude  which  many  other  stateamen  and 
warriors  have  wanted.  But  in  May,  1642,  the  earl, 
attended  by  his  nephew  Keir  and  his  friend  Lcvd 
O^ilvie,  rode  to  York,  then  the  residence  of  the  king, 
with  the  view  of  holding  some  communication  with 
his  majesty.  Charles,  mindful  of  his  own  recent  * 
declaration,  forbade  their  approach  to  him  nearer 
than  one  post.  Yet  there  seems  every  probability 
that  Montrose,  while  there,  conferred,  at  the  king's 
desire,  with  some  of  his  majesty's  most  trusted  ser- 
vants. 

A  crisis  was  now  indeed  at  hand  between  the 
king  and  the  commons  of  England  which  might 
well  call  for  the  spontaneous  ofier  of  every  loyal 
heart  and  hand.  In  August  the  royal  standard  was 
raised  at  Nottingham  ;  in  October  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill.  Id  February,  1643,  Montrose, 
learning  that  the  queen  was  on  her  return  from 
Holland,  resolved  to  lay  before  her  his  counsels  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Scotland  at  that  decisive 
juncture.  Accordingly  he  met  her  majesty  on  her 
landing  at  Burlington,  and  attended  her  to  York. 
But  he  found  himself  supplanted  by  the  returning 
favor  of  Hamilton.  The  main  point  was  how  to 
prevent  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  Parliament  of  Englano. 
" Resist  force  with  force,"  cried  Montrose ;  "the 
rebellious  cockatrice  must  be  Cruised  in  the  ^%%, 
The  king  has  loyal  subjects  in  Scotland  ;  they  want 
but  the  king^s  countenance  and  commision ;  the  only 
danger  is  delay."  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary, 
recommended  dilatory  and  temporizing  counsels. 
"  I  see,"  Montrose  replied,  "  what  the  end  of  this 
will  be.  The  traitors  will  be  allowed  time  to  raise 
their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost !" 

Her  majesty,  however,  remembering  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton's  extensive  influence  in  his  native  coun- 
try, and  trusting  that  it  might  avail  for  the  safety 
of  the  throne,  inclined  to  his  side.  The  king,  who 
was  then  negotiating  at  Oxford,  took,  when  the 
case  was  referred  to  him.  the  same  view  of  the 
question,  and,  conferring  a  dukedom  on  Hamilton 
as  a  token  of  his  confidence,  sent  him  back  to  Scot- 
land with  lar^  powers.  Montrose,  on  the  other 
hand,  disappointed  in  bis  hopes,  and  ill  satisfied 
with  his  reception,  retired  once  more  to  his  estates. 

The  disappointment  of  Montrose  at  this  period  is 
shown  by  a  slight  pasquinade  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us : — **  On  the  killing  of  the  Earl  of  New- 
castle's dog  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the 
queen's  garden  at  York."  This  little  piece  is  cer- 
tainly more  remarkable  for  vehemence  of  invective 
than  for  merit  of  poetry.    It  thus  concludes : — 

"  Then  say,  to  eternize  the  cur  that 's  gone- 
He  fieshed  the  maiden  sword  of  Haimlton !" 

It  may  be  contended,  and  it  is  very  possible,  that 
had  Montrose's  advice  been  followed,  it  might  have  * 
succeeded  no  better  than  Hamilton's.  Certainly, 
however,  it  could  not  have  succeeded  worse.  No 
check  was  offered  on  the  king's  part  to  the  violent 
measures  which  the  heads  of  the  Scottish  covenant- 
ers showed  themselves'  eager  to  pursue.  They 
summoned,  without  his  authority,  a  convention  of 
estates ;  they  concerted  an  alliance  with  the  Eng*- 
lish  Parliament  against  him;  they  renewed  their 
reliffious  bond  with  wider  objects  and  a  more  im- 
posing name,  as  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
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nant,"  to  which  throngs  of  deluded  men  subecribed 
even  with  tears  of  joy.  But  above  all  they  set  on 
foot  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
command,  aa  before,  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  Two 
officers  of  merit  and  experience,  Baillie  and  David 
Leslie,  were  named,  the  first  his  lieutenant,  the 
second  his  major-general.  Nor  was  this  muster 
merely  for  show  and  self-defence,  but  rather  for 
active  cooperation  against  the  royal  cause;  and 
thus,  in  January,  1644,  all  preparations  being  com- 
pleted witliout  any  effectual  hindrance  from  the 
Ilamiltons,  Lord  Leven  marched  across  the  Tweed 
to  join  the  Parliament's  forces  in  England. 

During  this  busy  period  Montrose  had  not  been 
inactive.  The  leading  covenanters  were  eager  to 
draw  the  earl  once  more  into  tlieir  party,  and  reck- 
oned on  his  repulse  at  York  as  favorable  to  their 
wishes.  Accordingly  they  made  him  divers  over- 
tures, of  which  Montrose,  we  are  assured,  only  so 
far  availed  himself  as  to  obtain  information  as  to 
their  further  views  and  designs.  In  June  he  held, 
at  bis  own  desire,  a  conference  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  moderater  of  the  kirk,  *'  a  popular 
and  intriguing  preacher,"  as  aptljr  described  b^ 
Hume.  To  guard  against  the  surmises  and  suspi- 
cions which  might  at  such  a  time  attend  any  pri- 
vate interview,  Montrose  held  this  conference  in 
the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  close  to 
Stirling  Bridge,  and  he  was  attended  b)r  some 
friendsr— Keir,  Napier,  and  others — as  his  wit- 
nesses. *'  In  my  retirement,*'  he  said,  "  I  am 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  parliamentary  affiiiis; 
indeed,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  comport  myself  in 
these  ticklish  times,  and  must  beg  of  you,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly  what  it  is  yoo 
mean  to  do.*'  Henderson  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
replied  without  hesitation  that  it  was  resolved  to 
send  as  strong  an  army  as  they  could  raise  in  aid 
of  their  brethren  in  England.  The  preacher  next 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  honors  and  rewards 
which  the  covenanting  chiefs  had  in  view  for  Mont- 
rose. But  the  earl,  having  now  obtained  the 
information  he  'sought,  put  an  end  to  the  confer- 
ence, merely  asking  whether  Mr.  Henderson  had 
any  authority  from  the  Parliament  for  such  propo- 
sals, and,  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  quietly 
wished  him  a  gdml  evening. 

The  offers  which  about  this  time  were  more  for- 
mally made  to  Montrose  were  to  free  him  from  em- 
barrassment by  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  and  to 
E've  him  a  command  in  the  army  second  only  to 
3rd  Leven *s.  It  appears  that  the  vague  and 
indecisive  answers  which  Montrose  for  some  time 
returned,  raised  a  suspicion  against  him  in  some 
of  the  Scottish  royalists.*  We  must  own  oui^ 
selves  doubtful  (although  Mr.  Napier,  in  his  zeal 
as  a  biographer,  will  not  for  an  instant  harbor  such 
a  thought)  whether  the  ill-reception  of  Montrose  at 
York  did  not  at  first  make  him  waver  in  his  atUch- 
ment  to  the  king.  If  so,  however,  (and  we  do  not 
express  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject,)  his 
wavering  was  neither  publicly  evinced  nor  long 
continued.  By  no  overt  act,  by  no  authentic  decla- 
ration, can  NIontroee  be  shown  to  have  swerved 
iirom  his  principle  of  loyalty — ^froro  that  better  part 
which  he  had  deliberately  chosen  and  was  destined 
to  seal  with  his  blood.  In  that  very  summer,  as 
we  learn  from  Baillie*s  letter  of  July  26,  the  earl 
''called  a  meeting,  at  Old  Aberdeen,  of  sundry 
noblemen,  to  subscribe  a  writ  for  an  enterprise 
under  Montrose's    and  Ogilvie's  conduct,  which 

*Loid  Nithiadale  to  Lord  Antrim,  May  1  and  6, 1643, 
w  printsd  in  Spalding,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131. 


Huntley  sabscribed,  but  Mariseba!  refused  ab«^- 
lutely,  and  made  Huntlef  recall  his  subscription — 
which,  in  the  great  providence  of  God,  seems  to 
have  marred  the  design." 

In  December,  1643,  even  before  the  Scottish 
army  had  passed  the  Border,  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton hastened  to  the  court  at  Oxford  to  explain  and 
justify  the  ill-success  of  hb  counsels.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  appeared  Montrose  to  urge  a  change 
of  measures  ;  and,  the  sword  being  now  drawn,  the 
king  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  maintain  his 
declaration  and  forbid  the  eari  his  presence. 
Charles'  displeasure  at  Hamilton's  miscarriages 
was  no  doubt  considerably  heightened  by  the  com- 
ments of  Montrose.  He  put  the  newly  created 
duke  under  arrest,  and  soon  after  sent  him  as  a 
prisoner  to  Pendennis  Castle  in  Cornwall.  Nor 
did  his  majesty  fail  anxiously  to  ask  of  Montrose 
what  means  might  yet  remain  to  retrieve  the 
Scottish  affairs^ 

In  reply,  Montrose  observed  that  the  favorable 
opportunity  which  he  had  pressed  at  York,  had  in 
great  measure  passed  away.  The  plan  of  Argyle 
and  the  other  Presbyterian  leaden  was  now  com- 
plete ;  their  confederacy  formed  ;  their  army  raised 
and  on  its  march.  All  the  ftstnesses  and  strong- 
holds of  Scotland  were  in  their  hands ;  while,  on 
the  other  side,  the  king's  friends  were  gained  over 
or  disheartened,  scattered,  and  disarmed.  Still, 
however,  by  an  eye  like  Montrose's,  some  fleams 
of  hope  might  be  discerned.  The  Episcopal 
establishment,  recently  abolished,  hateful  as  it  had 
become  in  the  southern  counties,  retained  many 
partisans  in  the  north  and  west.  The  royal  author- 
ity was  vet  held  in  veneration  by  several  of  the 
Highland  clans,  nor  were  any  of  them  insensible  of 
the  promised  joys  of  battle — the  certaminis  gaudia, 
according  to  the  fine  phrase  which  Jornandes 
ascribes  to  Attila  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
Chalons.  It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  less 
romantic  inducements  of  regular  pay,  or,  in  default 
of  such,  occasional  plunder,  would  not  be  without 
value  in  their  eyes.  Even  the  vast  power  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  Campbells  in  the 
Western  Highlands  inight  be  no  unmitigated  disad- 
vantage, since,  while  it  awed  the  common  herd  into 
submission,  it  would  stir  the  bolder  spirits  to  resist- 
ance. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  scheme  suggested  by 
Montrose  was  that  the  Earl  of  Antrim  shoulA 
despatch  a  body  of  two  or  three  thousand  Irish 
from  Ulster,  and  land  them  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  Scotland,  while  arms  and  warlike  stores  should, 
if  possible,  be  obtained  from  abroad.  Montrose 
himself  was  to  pass  the  Borders  with  a  small  escort 
of  horse,  provided  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
who  commanded  for  the  king  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  be  was  then  to  call  to  arms  his  own  or  the 
klnff's  adherents  in  the  Highlands,  join  the  body 
of  Lrish,  and  raise  the  royal  standard.  Daring  as 
this  scheme  appeared,  nay,  desperate  as  Montrose's 
detractors  call  it  to  this  day,*  the  necessities  of 
Charles  left  him  scarcely  any  other  choice.  On 
the  1st  of  February,  1644,  the  king  signed  a  com- 
mission, appointing  the  Earl  of  Montrose  his 
lieutenant-general  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  further 
token  of  his  confidence,  he  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marquis. 

Thus  then  was  Montrose  in  some  degree  enabled 
to  fulfil  the  ardent  aspirations  of  his  youth.    Then, 

***  NothiDff  remained  (to  the  king)  bat  th«  desptrate 
cooDseU  of  Montrose.**  Laing,  History  at  Scotlana,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  244,  ed.  1804. 
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9m  hm  conteapocaTy  Dnunmond  of  HawthorodeH 
assures  us,  he  had  written  in  his  copy  of  Quintus 
Curtius : — 

*'  So  great  attempts,  heroic  Teiilares,  shall 
Advance  my  fortune  or  renown  my  fall !" 

He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of  his  new 
commisBion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April,  with 
some  aid  from  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Annan  at  the  head  of  several 
hundred  horse.  He  was  joined  by  some  noblemen 
of  great  note — the  Earls  of  Crauford,  Nithisdale, 
Traquair,  Kinnoal,  and  Camwath,  the  Lords 
Aboyne,  Ogilvie,  and  Henries — and  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  town  of  Dumfries.  Alt  this  while  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  his  friends  and  kins- 
men further  north,  who  used  to  meet  for  secret 
consultations  at  the  house  of  Keir.  Their  object 
was  to  raise  a  body  of  their  vassals,  and  posh  for- 
ward to  Stirling,  there  to  meet  Montrose.  They 
had  reason  to  expect  that  the  castle  of  that  place, 
one  of  the  most  important  stron^olds  in  Scotland, 
would  be  given  up  to*  them  by  Major  Turner, 
afterwards  Sir  James,  who  had  fought  under 
Gustavos  Adolphus,  and  since  accepted  a  command 
in  the  Parliament's  army,  but  who  had  grown  to 
feel  dissatisfaction  (or,  as  he  said  himself,  scruples 
of  conscience)  at  its  service.  He  says  of  himself 
in  his  memoirs,  ••  I  had  swallowed,  without  chew- 
ing, in  Germany  a  very  dangerous  maxim,  which 
muitary  men  there  too  much  follow ;  which  was,> 
that  so  we  serve  our  master  honestly,  it  is  no  matter 
what  master  we  serve."*  Such  characters  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  age,  and  have 
become  familiar  to  ours  from  the  admirable  sketch 
of  Captain  Dalgetty. 

Several  obstacles,  however,  concurred  to  mar 
this  well-concerted  scheme.  Of  the  small  militia 
force  which  Montrose  had  brought  from  England 
part  rose  in  mutiny  and  part  deserted  ;  while  on  the 
other  side  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  had  mustered  a 
large  irregular  force,  and  the  Eari  of  Callender  was 
advancing  ut  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops.  Under 
saeh  circumstances  Montrose,  far  from  pushing 
forward  to  Stirling,  could  not  even  maintain  his 
position  at  Dumfries.  He  fell  back  beyond  the 
Border,  where  for  some  time  he  carried  on  a  desul- 
tory warfare.  On  the  31st  of  May  Baillie  writes  : 
— *'  Montrose  ravages  at  his  pleasure  North umbei^ 
land  and  the  Rishoprick  [Durham] ;  we  hope  it 
shall  not  be  so  long."  His  principal  exploit  at  this 
period  was  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Morpeth,  after  a 
regular  siege  of  twenty  days,  and  a  loss  of  two 
hundred  men.  He  treated  his  prisoners  with  great 
humanity,  dismissing  them  on  their  parole  that  they 
would  not  again  fight  against  the  king. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  Prince 
Rupert,  having  compelled  the  three  parliamentary 

Ssnerals,  Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  to  raise 
e  siege  of  York,  most  rashly  gave  them  battle  on 
Marston  Moor.  Montrose,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned to  the  princess  aid,  was  already  on  full 
march,  and  had  his  arrivd  been  awaited  by  Rupert, 
the  day  might  have  been  theirs.  As  it  was,  the 
▼alor  of  David  Leslie  and  of  Cromwell,  with  his 
brigade  of  Ironsides,  changed  the  first  success  of 
the  royalists  into  an  utter  rout.  Newcastle  fled  the 
kingdom,  Rupert  retired  into  Lancashire,  and  Mon- 
trose, finding  himself  suddenly  beset  by  hostile  and 

*M6SMirs,  p.  14,  ss  printed  for  the  Bmnstyse  Club. 
It  apiwsrs  that  Turner  had  already  folleo  onder  the 
suspicion  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  removed  from  Stirling  into  England. 


victorious  armies,  fell  back  upon  Carlisle.  There 
his  little  band  of  horsemen  melte^  awaj  until  it 
could  scarcely  number  a  hundred,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  some  decisive  resolution.  Mon- 
trose, still  undaunted,  formed  the  bold  scheme  of 
reaching  the  Highlands  in  disguise.  He  bade  the 
rest  of  his  followers  make  their  way  to  the  king  ; 
while  two  of  them,  his  trusted  friends,  Sir  William 
Rollock  and  Colonel  Sibbald,  secretly  turned  their 
horses  to  the  north,  calling  themselves  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Lord  Leven^s  army.  Montrose  him- 
self rode  behind  them  in  the  garb  of  a  groom, 
mounted  on  a  sony  nag,  and  leamng  another  in  his 
hand.  This  is  the  romantic  adventure  of  which  Sur 
Walter  Scott  has  availed  himself  with  such  excellent 
skill  in  his  Legend  of  Montrose, 

Disguise  was  in  this  case  the  more  needful,  since, 
in  the  event  of  falling  into  the  Covenanters*  hands, 
the  only  alternative  before  Montrose  would  have 
been  the  dungeon  or  the  scaffold.  Once  he  seemed 
on  the  very  brink  of  discovery.  A  common  soldier, 
who  had  served  in  Newcastle's  army,  passed  by  on 
the  road,  and  approaching  the  marquis,  respectfully 
addressed  him  by  his  name.  In  vain  did  the  pre- 
tended groom  attempt  to  disclaim  the  appellation. 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  other,  "do  I  not  know 
my  noble  Lord  of  Montrose  ?  But  go  your  way, 
and  God  be  with  you  wheresoever  you  go !"  The 
poor  man  was  true  and  loyal ;  however  high  might 
have  been  the  reward  of  a  disclosure,  he  made  none 
against  Montrose. 

Travelling  in  this  manner,  Montrose  arrived  on 
the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  at  the  house  of  his 
kinsman,  Patrick  Graham  of  Inchbrakie.  Shortly 
afterwards,  fur  still  greater  concealment,  he  removed 
to  a  solitary  hut  on  the  same  estate.  Meanwhile 
he  had  sent  his  two  companions  to  apprize  Lord 
Napier  of  his  coming,  and  to  gather  intelligence  of 
public  affairs.  They  return^  with  evil  tidings. 
The  Marquis  of  Huntley  had  risen  in  the  North, 
prematurely  and  without  due  concert,  and  accord- 
ingly with  signal  defeat.  Thus  the  loyal  Gordons 
were  now  crushed,  and  Huntley  himself  a  fugitive 
in  the  wilds  of  Caithness ;  while  another  of  the 
name,  Gordon  of  Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  having  become  a  prisoner  of  the 
Covenanters,  was  brought  to  trial  and  publicly  put 
to  death. 

Roused  to  resentment  rather  than  intimidated  at 
such  news,  Montrose  impatiently  waited  until  the 
Red  Hand  of  Ulster  should  be  stretched  forth  to  his 
aid.  So  slight  were  then  the  communicauons 
through  the  Highlands,  that  it  was  not  until  the 
nromised  Irish  troops  drew  near  to  his  district  that 
Montrose  first  heard  of  their  landing.  Yet  they 
had  set  foot  on  Scottish  ground  a  month  before, 
and  were  now  irregularly  straggling  forward  in 
quest  of  their  general .  Their  immediate  commander 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  Allaster,  or 
Alexander,  Macdonnell,or  Macdonald,  better  known 
by  the  corrupted  patronymic  of  Calkitto,*  a  brave 
and  Active  but  uneducated  and  self-willed  man. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  first  vague  rumors  derived 
from  the  shepherds  of  the  hills,  that  a  more  regular 
communication  from  Culkitto  reached  Montrose, 
and  the  marquis  immediately  set  forth  to  join  him, 
attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  mountaineer, 
and  attended  by  Inchbrakie  alone.  The  meeting 
between  the  general  and  the  troops  was,  at  the  first 
moment,  a  source  of  mutual  surprise  and  disap- 

*  His  proper  style  in  Erse  was  AUsster  Mae  OoU 
Keitacb— Alexander,  son  of  Coll  the  Left-banded. 
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pointment.  Montrose  found  his  auxiliaries  amount 
to  Jess  than  fourteen  hundred  men,  i]l-arnied  and 
worse  disciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish, 
who  had  expected  something  of  royal  state  and 
splendor  in  the  king's  lieutenant,  gazed  with  disdain 
on  the  common  Highland  garb  and  the  single 
attendant  of  Montrose.  It  was  under  such  untoward 
circumstances  that  the  marquis  displayed  his  com- 
mission from  Kif^  Charles,  and  first  raised  the 
royal  standard.  The  spot  is  still  shown— on  rising 
ground  near  Blair  Athol,  about  a  mile  from  the 
house  of  Lude — ^and  of  late  years  in  just  commemo- 
ration marked  by  a  cairn  of  stones. 

Up  to.  that  time  only  very  few  Highlanders 
(these  chiefly  from  Badenoch)  had  joined  the  Irish 
troops,  although  the  **  Fiery  Cross"  had  been  al- 
ready sent  round  amongst  them  in  the  manner  so 
well  described  in  the  I^y  of  the  Lake.  But  the 
presence  of  the  king^s  lieutenant  soon  attracted 
greater  numbers.  The  very  day  after  his  arrival 
came  eight  hundred  Athol  men,  mcluding  the  Rob- 
ertsons of  Strowan.  His  own  kinsmen,  Lord 
Napier  and  Stirling  of  Keir,  were  detained  as  pris- 
oners at  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  was  joined  on  the  hill 
of  Buchanty  by  Lord  Kilpont,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Menteith,  by  the  Master  of  Maderty,  and 
by  Sir  John  Drummond,  with  about  four  hundred 
retainers  of  their  own,  of  Napier,  and  of  Keir  ; 
these,  however,  principally  bowmen.  For  it  de- 
serves remark  of  Montrose^s  campaigns,  that  they 
exhibit,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  m  European  war^ 
fare,  and  with  no  ill-success  as  opposed  to  musketry, 
the  weapons  on  which  England  was  wont  to  pride 
herself  in  the  days  of  yore — the  arrow  and  the 
bow.  Montrose  had  now  passed  the  Tay  at  or 
near  Dunkeld,  and  was  in  full  march  upon  the  city 
of  Perth.  In  spite  of  his  increasing  numbers,  his 
position  at  that  period  was  fraught  with  hazard  and 
peril.  Behind  him  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  having 
gathered  his  clansmen  on  the  landing  of  the  Irish, 
was  following  in  their  track,  and  impatient  to  en- 
gage them.  In  front  an  army  of  above  six  thousand 
Lowlanders,  under  Lords  Elcho  and  Drummond  and 
the  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  had  been  drawn  together 
for  the  defence  of  Perth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
mountain  invaders. 

Resolved  with  a  wise  temerity  on  forthwith  giv- 
ing battle  to  Lord  Elcho 's  army,  Montrose  and  his 
Iruh  came  in  sight  of  Perth — that  splendid  pros- 
pect which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is 
recorded  of  the  Roman  soldiers  how,  when  they 
had  climbed  the  hill  of  Moncrieflf,  and  first  beheld, 
expanding  before  them,  the  verdant  valley  of  the 
Tay,  they  cried  out  in  admiration,  *'  Lo,  another 
Tiber !  See  a  second  Martian  plain  !'*  But  how 
much  fairer  still  the  sight  since  that  rich  plain  is 
crested  by  a  stately  city — since  a  bridge  of  many 
arches  has  spanned  that  majestic  stream! — Mon- 
trose found  his  enemy  (it  was  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  1st  of  September)  drawn  up  at  Tip- 
permuir,  an  open  heath  within  three  miles  of  Perth. 
They  were  confident  of  victory,  alike  from  superior 
numbers  and  from  fanatic  zeal.  They  had  called 
their  array  "  the  army  of  God,"  and  that  very 
mominff  one  of  their  favorite  preachers,  named 
Carmichael,  had  addressed  them  as  follows  in  his 
sermon: — **If  ever  God  spake  truth  out  of  my 
mouth,  I  promise  you  in  his  name  a  certain  victory 
this  day!"  For  "the  arm  of  flesh,"  as  they 
thought  fit  to  term  it — ^their  cavalry  force  was  large, 
and  uiey  had  nine  pieces  of  artillery ;  Montrose,  on 
the  contrary,  had  not  a  single  cannon,  and  only 
three  horses;   the  same  probably  which  he  had 


brought  from  Cumberland,  and  which  were  now  in 
very  ill  plight ;  they  are  described  by  Dr.  Wishart 
as  omnino  strigosi  et  emaciaii. 

It  appeals  that  at  this  period  the  Highlanders  ^ 
attached  the  utmost  weight  to  an  omen  of  vie- 
tory  :— 

**  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeroan's  life, 
'  That  party  conquers  in  the  strife !" 

So  deeply  impressed  were  they  with  this  gloomy 
superstition  that,  as  is  alleged,  (although  Mr.  Na- 
pier has  overlooked  the  fact,)  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  they  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  a  poor  herd»- 
man  whom  thev  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  advantage  of  the  augury. 

How  hard  the  choice  between  these  opposite 
fanatics !  How  arrogant  appear  the  superstitions 
on  the  one  side,  how  cruel  on  the  other ! 

To  sustain  the  enemy's  charge  of  cavalry,  Moiv- 
trose  extended  his  front  as  far  as  possible,  and  drew 
up  all  his  men  in  one  line  of  three  deep.  In  the 
hmd-rank  he  placed  the  tallest,  with  orders  to  stand 
straight;  in  the  second  rank  they  were  to  stoop 
forward ;  and  in  the  first  rank  to  kneel  upon  one 
kneo.  Lord  Kilpont  and  his  bowmen  were  on  the 
left,  and  the  Irish  in  the  centre,  while  on  the  right, 
opposed  to  the  most  formidable  point  of  the  Cove- 
nanters' array,  stood  the  men  of  Athol.  There 
Montrose  himself  took  his  station,  fighting  on  foot 
with  his  target  and  pike  in  his  hand.  His  whole 
force  thus  drawn  up  might  amount  to  three  thou- 
sand men.  He  had  so  little  powder  that  he  was 
obliged  before  engaging  to  bid  fiis  men  be  sparing 
of  it,  for  that  they  had  none  to  throw  away.  Pre- 
vious to  the  onset,  however,  he  sent  over  to  the 
enemy  the  Master  of  Maderty  to  inform  them  of 
the  king's  commission,  and  desire  them  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  la^  down  their  arms.  But,  fiur 
from  heeding  the  kmg's  commission,  the  Cove- 
nanting chiefs  did  not  even  respect  the  laws  of 
nations ;  they  made  the  young  ofiicer,  notwith- 
standing his  flag  of  truce,  a  prisoner,  and  detained 
him  as  such  during  many  months.  Maderty,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  had  married  Lady  Beatrix, 
the  favorite  sister  of  Montrose. 

The  result  of  the  engagement  made  manifest  the 
skill  of  Montrose.  When  Lord  Elcho's  cavdiy 
came  on  to  the  charge  they  were  received  with  a 
sharp  fire  so  long  as  the  ammunition  lasted,  and, 
when  that  began  to  fail,  a  volley  of  stones  did  good 
service.  Seeing  the  battle  waver,  and  remember- 
ing that  Argvle  was  behind,  and  that  there  was  no 
retreat  for  the  royalists,  Montrose  determined  to 
stake  everything  on  one  decisive  throw — a  brilliant 
victory,  or  an  irretrievable  rout — and  thus  let  looso 
his  whole  army  on  the  foe.  Then  was  heard  the 
Highland  war-cry,  '*  savage  and  shrill ;"  then  was 
felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  Highland  claymore. 
Several  bodies  of  the  Lowlanders  fought  well; 
others,  including  the  burghers  of  Perth,  who  had 
enlisted,  fled  shamefully ;  but  in  a  brief  space  the 
whole  Covenanting  army  was  driven  back  in  confu- 
sion towards  the  city,  leaving  all  their  artillery, 
colors,  and  baggage,  and  about  three  hundred  dead 
upon  the  field. 

The  victory  of  Tippermuir  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  possession  of  Pertli,  where  Montrose 
obtained  arms,  clothes,  and  money  for  his  troops. 
It  was  afterwards  alleged  by  the  Committee  of  Es- 
tates at  Edinburgh,  that  instead  of  the  city  being 
yielded,  the  conflict  should  have  been  renewed; 
and  an  apology  on  this  occasion,  entitled  *'  Reasons 
for  the  Surrender  of  Perth,"  was  drawn  up  by  the 
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ministeiB.  This  apologfy,  which  is  still 
extant,*  is  of  great  length,  and  no  inconsiderable 
interest.    Of  the  Fife-men  it  stetes : — 

**  They  were  all  forefainted  and  borsted  with  run- 
ning, insomuch  that  nine  or  ten  died  that  night  in 
town  without  any  wound  ;  and,  second,  an  oTer- 
whelming  fear  did  take  them.  Their  fear  kxfthed 
(showed  itself)  in  this,  that  multitudes  breaking  up 
eallars  did  cast  themsehes  down  there,  expecting 
the  enemy's  approach.  The  preTOst  came  mto 
one  house,  amongst  many,  where  there  were  a 
number  lying  panting,  and  desired  them  to  rise  for 
their  own  defence.  They  answered,  their  hearts 
were  away — ^ihey  would  fight  no  more,  althoagh 
thev  should  be  killed !  And  then,  although  they 
hid  been  both  willing  and  stout,  they  were  unable 
to  resist,  for  they  had  casten  all  their  arms  ham 
them  by  the  way." 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  acknowledge 
that  no  further  defence  could  well  be  made.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the 
most  strenuous  vindicator  or  representative  of  the 
good  men  of  Perth,  that  no  greater  contrast  could 
well  be  imagined  than  between  the  hardy  High- 
landers whom  Montrose  commanded  and  the  stall- 
fed  '*  panting"  burghers  of  the  plains. 

But  few  days  were  allowed  Montrose  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  Tippermuir.  His  Highlanders  were  re- 
turning home  in  great  numbers  to  see  their  families 
or  secure  their  spoil :  a  kind  of  desertion  which 
reoccurred  after  every  victory.  It  was  useless  tQ 
refuse  leave  to  those  who  were  determined  to  take 
it;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Montrose^s  armies 
were  frequently  as  much  diminished  by  success  as 
other  armies  by  disaster.  At  this  period,  also, 
another  tragical  cause  concurred  to  the  same  end. 
One  of  the  bravest  chiefs  at  Tippermuir,  the  Lord 
Kilpont,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  sudden  passion 
by  one  of  his  retainers,  Stewart  of  Ardvoirlich. 
The  assassin,  or,  as  his  own  descendant  more 
politely  terms  him,  "the  unlucky  cause  of  the 
slaughter  of  Lord  Kilpont, "f  immediately  fled, 
killing  a  sentinel  who  attempted  to  detain  him,  es- 
caped pursuit  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  and 
joined  the  Covenanters,  by  whom — surely  much  to 
their  discredit — he  was  well  received  and  afterwards 
promoted.  KiIpont*s  followers,  on  the  other  hand, 
returned  home  to  attend  his  obsequies,  or  rather 
because  his  death  had  broken  the  main  link  that 
bound  them  to  Montrose.  This  story,  once  obscure 
and  well  nigh  forgotten,  has  now  become  enshrined, 
under  the  names  of  Lord  Menteith  and  Allan 
M'Aulay,  in  its  admirable  adaptation — for  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  fiction — ^by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

With  an  army  thus  diminished,  Montrose  could 
not  pretend  to  maintain  Perth  against  the  forces  of 
Argyle.  He  resolved,  however,  to  convert  retreat 
into  aggression  by  turning  his  arms  to  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  calling  the  gallant  Gordons  to  his  stand- 
ard. Rapid  and  unmreseen  as  was  his  march 
through  Angus  and  the  Mearns,  he  was  joined  on 
the  way  by  several  gentlemen  and  their  retainers 
on  horseback — above  all,  by  the  veteran  Elarl  of 
Airlie  and  his  two  younger  sons.  Sir  Thomas  and 
Sir  David  Ogilvie.  It  was,  however,  with  less 
than  two  thousand  men  that  Montrose  appeared 
apon  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  He  found  in  nopt  of 
him  an  unexpected  enemy.    Lord  Lewis  Oordon, 

*  It  is  printed  in  **  Montrose  sod  the  Covenanters,"  vol. 
ij.,  p.  306—313. 

-f  Letter  from  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Ardvoirlich,  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated  June  15, 1830,  and  printed  in  the 
isvised  edition  of  the  "  Legend  of  Montrose.'* 


a  brave  but  hair-brained  and  wilfnl  young  man,  had 
espoused  a  difierent  party  from  his  father's,  and 
raised  some  of  his  father's  vassals  against  the  royal 
cause.  With  these  he  had  joined  Lord  Burleigh, 
the  Covenanting  general,  close  to  Aberdeen,  the 
whole  force  being  upwards  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  Alontrose,  however,  attacked  them 
without  hesitation  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
completely  routed  them.  He  was  no  longer  with- 
out artillery,  having  with  him  the  guns  which  he 
took  at  Tippermuir,  and  it  is  said  that  the  novelty 
of  his  tactics — ^min^ing  musketeers  and  bowmen 
with  his  handful  of  horse — mainly  tended  to  the 
success  of  the  day.  In  the  thickest  oC  the  fight 
his  voice  was  heard — ''  We  do  no  good  at  a  distance 
— give  them  the  broad-sword  and  butt-end  of  youT 
muskets — spare  them  not,  and  make  them  pay  for 
their  treachery  and  tre'ason  ! ' '  Nor  were  the  troops 
less  animated  by  the  gayety  and  gallantry  of  a 
common  Irish  soldier,  who,  when  his  leg  was  shot 
ofl!",  was  heard  exclaiming,  '*  Sure,  this  bodes  me 
promotion,  for  now  that  I  cannot  walk,  my  Lord 
Marquis  must  make  me  a  cavalry-man  !" 

As  Perth  had  been  the  prize  of  Tippermuir,  so 
was  Aberdeen  of  this  battle.  The  vanquished 
troops  were  pursued  to  and  through  the  streets  of 
the  town,  which,  thus  taken  as  it  were  by  stoim, 
sufiTered  cruelly  from  the  excesses  of  the  Irish.  It 
is  said  that  they  cut  down  without  mercy  all  those 
whom  they  found  in  the  streets,  and  in  some  cases 
coolly  bid  the  victim  first  strip  himself  of  his  clothes 
lest  they  should  be  soiled  by  his  blood  !  It  maybe 
urged  as  some  slight  palliation,  that  the  soldiery 
were  incensed  by  a  recent  act  of  perfidy,  since  a 
drununer  with  a  flag  of  truce,  sent  that  very  morning 
by  Montrose,  had  been  killed — whether  accidentally, 
as  the  Covenanters  alleged  after  their  defeat,  or  by 
design.  Nor,  in  justice  to  Montrose,  should  we 
forget  how  difficult  it  seems  to  restrain  troops  from 
bloodshed  when  flushed  with  recent  conflict,  or 
from  pillage  where  no  regular  pay  can  be  provided. 
Yet  undoubtedly  the  people  of  Aberdeen  had  a 
claim  on  every  possible  exertion  of  Montrose  for 
their  rescue,  since  ho  had  before  entered  their 
walls  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant,  and  had  then 
dealt  hardly  with  them  for  their  devotion  to  the 
royal  cause : — 

"  These  things  done,"  continues  honest  Spald- 
ing, "the  lieutenant  (Montrose)  stays  Saturday 
all  night  in  "Skipper  Anderson's  house;  the  cruel 
Irish  still  killing  and  robbing.  Sunday  all  day  he 
stays,  but  neither  preaching  nor  praying  was  in  any 
of  the  Aberdeens,  because  the  ministers  through 
guiltiness  of  their  conscience  had  fled.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  clad  in  coat  and  trews  as  the  Irish  was 
clad.  Every  one  had  in  his  cap  or  bonnet  a  np  of 
oats,  which  was  his  sign.  Our  town  people  began 
to  wear  the  like  in  their  bonnets,  but  it  was  little 
safeguard  to  us,  albeit  we  used  the  same  for  a  pro- 
tection. On  Monday,  the  soldiers  who  had  bidden 
behind,  rifling  and  spoiling  both  Aberdeens,  were 
now  charged  by  touk  of  drum  to  remove  and  follow 
the  camp  under  the  pain  of  death." — History  of  the 
DrouMes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

The  fears  of  the  government  at  Edinburgh  were 
by  this  time  thoroughly  roused.  Their  general  in 
JSngland,  the  veteran  Earl  of  Leven,  who  was  now 
besieging  Newcastle,  sent  home  a  division  of  his 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Callender :  while  they 
themselves  despatched  the  Earl  of  Lothian  with  a 
large  body  of  horse  to  the  assistance  of  Argyle. 
Thus  reinforced,  Argyle  put  forth  a  proolamatioa 
denouncing  the  king's  lieutenant  as  a  traitor  to  re- 
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Uffion,  king,  and  couotry,  and  prominng  a  rewaid 
of  XdO,0(^  to  any  one  who  should  bring  him  in- 
deed or  alive.  Argyle  was  still  following  Mon- 
troae,  though  at  '^a  judicious  distance/'  as  Mr. 
Laing  expresses  it,  and  on  the  approach  of  his 
■nny  to  Aberdeen,  the  king's  lieutenant  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back.  Unlike  his  rival,  Montrose 
Ikad  no  supplies  or  remforcements  to  expect  from 
the  south,  and  such  was  his  inferiority  of  numbers 
ihat  he  could  only  hope  to  counterbalance  it  by  the 
nost  extraordinary  skill  in  his  maxueuvres  and  ce- 
lerity in  his  marches.  On  retreating  from  Aberdeen 
he  destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  concealed  in  a 
morass  the  guns  of  Tippermuir,  and  proceeded  up 
the  Spey ,  hoping  still  to  raise  the  gentlemen  of  the 
of  Gordon, 
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I  ot  uoraon,  but  he  found  them  resentful  of  his 
fbrmer  campaign  against  them  in  the  service  of  the 
Covenant.  Thus  disappointed,  he  struck  into  the 
wilds  of  Badenoch,  and  thence  into  Athol,  always 
pursued  but  never  overtaken  by  Argyle.  More 
than  once  in  this  rapid  series  of  marches  and  coun- 
lei^marches  he  darted  back  towards  Aberdeenshire, 
yet  clinging  but  in  vain  to  the  hope  of  Gordon  aid. 
"You  heud  what  followed V  writes  BaiUie  to 
Spang,  (April  25,  1645,)  after  noticing  the  battle 
0/ the  Bridge  of  the  Dee.  ''  That  strange  cours- 
jng,  as  I  remember  thrice,  round  about  from  Spey 
to  Athol,  wherein  Argyle's  and  Lothian's  soldiers 
were  tired  out ;  and  the  country  harassed  by  both, 
and  no  less  by  friends  than  foes,  did  nothing  for 
their  own  defence." 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Montrose  being  then 
at  the  Castle  of  Fyvie,  he  was  almost  surrounded 
and  overpowered  by  the  troops  of  Argyle  and 
Lotuian.  Already  were  the  enemy  creeping  up  the 
fences  and  ditches  which  flanked  the  high  ground 
of  his  position  ;  already  at  this  critical  moment  had 
his  single  company  of  Gordons  gone  over ;  already 
might  he  read  anxiety  and  apprehension  on  every 
face  around  him.  In  such  trying  circumstances 
Montrose  affected  an  unconcern  which  he  was  far 
from  feeling.  "  Come,  O'Kyan,  what  are  you 
about?"  he  called  to  a  young  officer ;  *'  cannot  you 
drive  these  troublesome  fellows  from  our  defences, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  disturb  us  again?"  This 
tone  of  alacrity  was  answered  by  a  bold  rush  on  the 
assailants. .  They  were  driven  headlong  down  the 
kill,  Montrose  himself  heading  his  horsemen  in  a 
subsequent  charge ;  and  it  deserves  remark,  as  a 
proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  Great  Marquis 
could  animate  his  men,  that  when  on  this  occasion 
the  Irish  found  some  bags  of  gunpowder  which  the 
Covenanters  had  lef^  behind,  and  which  the  royal- 
ists were  much  in  need  of,  they  loudly  complained, 
as  of  a  shameful  neglect,  that  ^^  the  rascals  have 
forgotten  to  leave  the  bullets  with  the  powder !" 

To  these  marches  of  Montrose — marches  so  rapid 
and  repeated,  and  over  summits  now  beginning  to 
be  white  with  winter  snows — the  strength  of 
«omo  of  his  Lowland  followers,  and  the  spirit  of 
more,  proved  unequal.  By  degrees  they  dropped 
from  his  ranks,  promising,  however,  and  perhaps 
intending,  to  return  next  spring.  Even  Colonel 
Sibbald,  one  of  his  trusty  companions  from  Cum- 
berland, thus  forsook  liim ;  the  other.  Sir  William 
Rollock,  had  been  some  time  before  despatched 
with  letters  to  the  king.  But  amidst  every  defec- 
tion the  veteran  Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  gallant 
sons  would  never  quit  the  standard.  In  revenge  for 
their  indomitable  loyalty,  Argyle  had  some  years 
back  laid  waste  their  estate  and  burned  their  man- 
sion, on  the  river  Isla.    An  historian  might  per- 


haps hsve  orej^odkBd  thk  private  family  kluL 
But— 

'*  When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  'plaint  prolongs  the  dubious  date" — 

and  thus  the  lament  for  *'  the  bonnie  house  of  Air- 
Ue"  lives  to  this  day  in  Scottish  song. 

Ar^le  himself  was  scarcely  less  harassed  by 
pursumg  than  the  Lov.iand  gentlemen  by  being 
pursued.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  and  flung  up  his 
commission  as  genera],  complaining  that  he  had 
not  been  sufficiently  supported.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  Montrose  had  taken  up  winter-quarters,  and 
must  remain  cooped  up  in  his  narrow  mountain 
track  until  the  return  of  spring. 

Far  diffisrent  was  the  design  of  the  Great  Mar- 
quis. He  had  lately  sent  Colkitto  on  a  kind  of  re- 
cruiting expedition,  to  attempt  to  raise  the  clans  in 
his  name  and  the  king's  ;  and  Colkitto  now  returned 
to  Blair  of  Athol,  bringing  with  him  the  captain  of 
Clanranald  and  his  men,  the  Macdonalds  of  Kep- 
poch  and  Glengarry,  the  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts 
of  Appin— clans  which  caught  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
trose, and  which  even  a  century  from  his  time  were 
still  conspicuous  for  their  devotion  to  the  Stuart 
cause.  With  numbers  thus  augmented,  Montrose 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  unexpectedly  into  Argyle'9 
own  strongholds.  *'  But  how  shall  we  find  a 
track,"  he  asked,  '*  or  how  obtain  subsistence  at 
this  season?" — A  soldier  of  Glencoe  started « up: 
y  There  is  not  a  farm,"  he  cried,  '^  or  half  a  farm, 
under  MaccaUummorei  but  I  know  every  foot  of  it ; 
and  if  good  water,  tight  houses,  and  fat  cows  will 
do  for  you,  there  is  plenty  to  be  had  !" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  revenue — revenge  both  per- 
sonal and  hereditary — which  on  this  occasion 
nerved  the  arm  and  winged  the  steps  of  Montrose. 
For  several  generations  had  the  houses  of  Camp- 
bell and  Graham  stood  in  rivahry ;  the  former  ob- 
taining the  larger,  and,  as  the  latter  deemed,  an 
undue  share  in  the  royal  favors.  Montrose  himself 
had  ever  found  Argyle  in  his  path — as  a  rival  when 
in  the  service  of  the  Covenant,  as  an  enemy  when 
in  the  service  of  the  crown.  Still  greater,  if  possi- 
ble, was  the  contrast  in  their  characters.  Argy]e*s 
was  the  very  opposite  of  the  fiery  ardor,  the  chival- 
rous daring  which  shone  forth  in  Montrose.  Cau- 
tion, prudence,  and  diBsimulation  were  his  prevail- 
ing qualities.    Another  Drances : 

**  Largus  opum,  et  lingua  melior,  sed  frigida  hello 
Dextera.*' 

Not  .that  we  would  impute  want  of  courage  to  one 
whose  closing  scene  was  so  much  marked  by  com- 
posure and  firmness ;  but  his  courage  was  without 
enterprise,  it  was  merely  defensive ;  it  was  some- 
thing like  the  courage  of  the  stag,  afler  long  pur- 
suit, when  he  can  run  no  further  and  is  brought  to 
bay  in  his  lair.  He  was  much  revered  by  his  own 
race,  whose  power  and  influence,  great  as  it  was 
already,  he  had  greatly  augmented ;  but  in  the 
same  proportion  was  he  dreaded  and  disliked  by 
other  clans.  Besides  his  patronymic  of  Maccaiium- 
tntfre,  (or  son  of  Colin  the  Great,)  which  he  bpre  as* 
chief  of  the  Campbells,  he  was  known  in  the  High- 
lands by  the  nickname  of  Grumach,  (or  the  Grim,) 
having  a  cast  in  his  eye  and  a  sinister  expression  of 
couiitenance. 

It  was  a  sajring  of  this  powerful  and  politic  chief 
that  he  would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns 
that  any  one  knew  the  passes  which  led  into  his 
country  from  the  east.    Wholly  unsuspicious  of 
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diuiger,  he  was  lending  at  LiTeTary,  when  towards 
the  middle  of  December  his  affrighted  shepherds 
axid  herdsmen  came  rushing  in  from  the  mountains 
^th  news  that  Montrose  and  his  followers  had 
crossed  over  near  the  sources  of  the  Tay,  and  were 
already  close  at  hand.  Argyle  hastily  embarked  in 
a  fishiner-boat  and  fled,  leaving  his  country  to  its 
fate.  That  fate  was  cruel  indeed.  The  herds  and 
flocks  were  driven  away,  the  cottages  were  set  on 
fire,  the  male  inhabitants  fit  for  arms  were  put  to 
the  sword — severities  which  the  thirst  of  feudal 
vengeance  may  explain,  but  in  no  degree  excuse. 

In  this  emergency  Argyle  summoned  to  his  aid 
his  kinsman,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck,  a  stout  soldier,  who  was  then  commanding  a 
regiment  in  Ireland.  He  also  obtained  some  levies 
from  the  north  and  some  battalions  from  the  Low- 
lands ;  and  by  these  means  mustored  a  force  of 
three  thousand  men  at  the  old  castle  of  Inverlochy, 
near  the  place  where  now  Fort  William  stands. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Baillie,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  commission  which  Argyle  resigned, 
had  broug^ht  together  a  still  larger  force  at  Inver- 
ness. The  object  of  the  two  commanders  was  to 
surround  and  overpower  Moatiose,  who  on  his  part 
perceived  that  his  sole  chance  of  safety  lay  in 
forestalling  their  movements  and  dealing  a  heavy 
blow  on  Argyle  before  fresh  Highland  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive. 

"  My  design,"  such  are  Montrose^s  own  words 
in  his  letter  to  the  king,  (Feb.  3,  1645,)  ''  was  to 
fall  upon  Argyle  before  Seafortli  and  the  Fraseis 
could  job  him.  My  march  was  through  inaccessi^ 
ble  mountains,  where  I  could  have  no  guides  but 
cowherds,  and  they  scarce  acquainted  with  a  place 
but  six  miles  from  their  own  habitationa  If  I  had 
been  attacked  but  with  a  hundred  men  in  some  of 
these  passes,  I  must  have  certainly  returned  back, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  force  my  way, 
most  of  the  passes  being  so  straight  that  three  men 
could  not  march  abreast.  But  I  was  willing  to  let 
the  world  see  that  Argyle- was  not  the  man  his 
Highlandmen  believed  him  to  be,  and  that  it  was 
possible  to  beat  him  in  his  own  Highlands.  The 
difficultest  march  of  all  was  over  the  Lochaber 
mountains,  which  we  at  last  surmounted,  and  came 
upon  the  back  of  the  enemy  when  they  least  ex- 
pected us,  having  cut  off*  some  scouts  we  met  about 
lour  miles  from  Inverlochy." 

Another  contomporary  document,  the  MS.  history 
of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny,  thus  describes  the  pn- 
▼ations  borne  upon  this  march  : — 

*'  That  day  they  fought,  the  general  (Montrose) 
himself  and  the  Earl  of  Airlie  had  no  more  to  break 
their  fast  before  they  went  to  battle  but  a  little  meal 
mixed  with  cold  wator,  which  out  of  a  hollow  of  a 
dish  they  did  pick  up  with  their  knives ;  and  this 
was  those  noblemen^s  best  fare.  One  may  judge 
what  wants  the  rest  of  the  army  must  suffer  ;  the 
roost  part  of  them  had  not  tasted  bread  these  two 
days,  marching  over  high  mountains  in  knee^eep 
snow,  and  wading  brooks  and  rivers  up  to  their 
girdles."— Xi/e  and  Thnes,  p.  532. 

It  was  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1645,  that  Mon- 
trose thus  came  in  sight  of  Inverlochy,  and  prepared 
to  give  battle  at  sunrise  the  next  day.  At  his  ap- 
proach Argyle,  who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm  by  a 
tall  from  his  horse,  and  wore  it  in  a  sling,  embarked 
in  his  galley,  rowed  off  the  shore,  and  remained  at 
a  oonve6ient  distance  a  spectator  of  the  conflict. 
Yet  his  numbers  were  on  this  occasion  considerably 
superior  to  his  enemy's.  From  early  time  the  gal- 
leys, or  Lymphads,  have  been  the  armorial  bearings 


of  the  House  of  Campbell ;  but  surely  they  were 
granted  or  assumed  for  other  feats  than  these ! 

The  Campbells,  though  forsaken  by  their  chief, 
fought  most  bravely,  *'as  men,"  says  Montrose 
himself,  ^'  that  deserved  to  fight  in  a  better  cause ;" 
but,  he  adds,  when  it  came  ^*  to  push  of  pike  and 
dint  of  sword,"  they  were  utterly  defeated.  Fifteen 
hundred  of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  pursuit, 
including  Sir  Duncan,  their  leader — "a  great 
slaughter,"  as  Montrose  declares  in  his  letter  to  the 
king  next  day,  *'  which  I  would  have  hindered  if 
possible,  that  I  might  save  your  majesty's  misled 
subjects,  for  I  well  know  that  your  majesty  does 
not  delight  in  their  blood  but  in  tlieir  return  to 
their  duty." 

At  the  very  time  when  these  joyful  tidings  were 
despatehed  to  King  Charles,  his  majesty,  under 
great  discouragements  and  many  heavy  losses,  was 
endeavoring,  but  in  vain,  to  conclude  a  peace  at 
Uxbridge.  Some  of  his  most  anxious  thoughts  at 
this  period  turned  on  his  Scottish  aflfairs.  On  the 
30th  of  January  we  find  him  write  as  follows  to 
Secretary  Nicholas : — 

"  If  there  be  any  treaty  proposed  concerning 
Scotland  of  which  I  forgot  to  speak  at  parting,  the 
answer  must  be,  to  demand  a  passport  for  a  gentle- 
man to  go  from  me  to  see  what  state  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  is  in;  tliere  being  no  reason  that  I 
should  treat  blindfold  in  so  important  a  business, 
nor  without  the  knowledge  of  him  whom  I  have 
now  chiefly  employed  in  that  kingdom,  and  who 
hath  undertaken  my  service  there  with  so  much  gal- 
lantry, when  nobody  else  would." 

After  the  day  of  Inverlochy,*  Montrose  again 
turned  his  arms  to  Aberdeenshire,  where  the  Tame 
of  his  recent  victory  brought  at  last  to  his  aid  the 
long-desiied  Gordons.  He  was  joined  not  only  by 
Huntley's  eldest  son,  Lord  Gordon,  but  by  the 
younger  Lord  Lewis,  the  same  who  had  so  lately 
stood  in  arms  against  him  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee. 
Thus  supported,  Montrose,  whether  to  retaliate 
former  havoc  on  the  other  side,  or  to  strike  terror 
into  wavering  minds,  but  in  either  case  with  unjusti- 
fiable severity,  let  loose  the  whole  fury  of  vindictive 
war  on  the  Aberdeenshire  lowlands.  Elgin  and 
Banff  were  given  up  to  pillage ;  Dunnottar  and 
Stonehaven  to  the  flames.  He  was  already  medi- 
tating an  expedition  to  the  succor  of  Charles  m  Eng- 
land, and  summoned  as  he  went  every  loyal  Scot 
from  sixteen  to  sixty  to  join  his  standard.  Nor  did 
his  activity  relax  even  amidst  the  pressure  of  the 
severest  family  bereavement.  His  eldest  son,  Lord 
Graham,  had  been  for  some  time  with  him,  but  un- 
able at  his  early  age  (he  was  not  yet  fifteen)  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  such  extraordinary  marches,  he  at 
this  penod  fell  sick  and  died.  James,  his  second, 
and  now  his  only  son,  was  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Montrose ;  "  a  young  bairn  about  fourteen  years," 
says  Spalding,  **  learning  at  the  schools  attended  by 
his  pedagogue  in  quiet  manner."  Now,  however, 
a  party  of  Covenanting  cavalry,  in  a  spirit  of  mean 
revenge,  seized  both  pedagogue  and  bairn,  and 
carried  them  off  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where 
the  boy*s  kinsmen,  Napier  and  Keir,  were  still  con- 
fined. 

The  committee  of  estates  at  Edinburgh,  growing 
more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  present  success  and 
the  future  aspirations  of  the  Great  Marquis,  felt  the 
necessity  of  immediate  succor  to  their  general, 
Baillie.  They  sent  to  his  aid  a  large  force  of  cav- 
alry, under  Sir  John  Urrey,  atrue  Captain  Dalgetty, 
who  had  first  joined  the  Parliament's  army,  then 
gone  over  to  Pnnee  Rupert,  and  been  knighted  by 
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King  Charles ;  and  then  after  some  time  rejoined 
the  Covenanters;  nor  was  this,  as  we  shidl  see 
hereafter,  the  last  of  his  transformations.  Against 
such  odds  Montrose  could  not  pretend  to  mamtain 
the  open  couotrj^,  especially  as  Lord  Lewis  Gordon, 
whether  from  his  own  fickle  temper  or  moved  by 
secret  instructions  from  his  father,  had  now  again 
forsaken  the  royal  standard ;  and  though  Lord  Gor- 
don loyally  adhered  to  it,  Lewis  had  ^en  followed 
by  very  many  gentlemen  and  retainers  of  the  name. 
Montrose  therefore  sent  back  a  large  proportion  of 
his  force  to  the  mountains ;  but  before  joining  them 
with  the  remainder,  (less  than  one  thousand  men,) 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  Dundee,  a  town  which 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  troubles  had 
been  most  zealous  and  warm  against  the  royal  cause. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April  he 
appeared  before  the  gates.  The  place,  refusing  a 
summons  to  surrender,  was  stormed  in  three  quar- 
ters at  once :  it  was  reduced  before  evening ,  and 
the  troops  were  already  dispersed  in  quest  of  plun- 
der, and  Montrose,  it  is  said,  preparing  to  fire  the 
town,  when  he  suddenly  received  news  that  Baillie 
and  Urrey,  having  combined  their  forces  sooner  than 
he  had  expected,  were  close  at  hand  with  four  thou- 
sand men. 

The  moment  was  full  of  peril.  Some  persons 
round  the  marquis  advised  him  instantly  to  make  hb 
own  escape,  and  leave  his  troops  to  their  fate.  But 
throughout  his  life  danger  and  diflBculty  were  never 
sources  of  fear,  but  rather  incentives  to  Montrose. 
He  drew  together  his  men  (some  of  them  already 
drunk)  from  their  plunder,  and  began  his  retreat  at 
Bun^t  in  tlie  presence  of  a  far  superior  force,  cover- 
ing the  rear  himself  with  his  horse.  He  sustained 
some  loss  in  an  attack,  but  that  night  was  in  great 
measure  protected  by  the  darkness  and  by  his  own 
celerity.  All  next  day  the  pursuit  was  continued. 
Next  evening,  Baillie  and  Urrey  having  divided  their 
forces  so  as  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he,  suddenly  alter- 
ing his  line  of  march  at  midnight,  by  a  masterly 
manoeuvre  slipped  between  them,  and  secured  him- 
self in  the  hills.  It  is  said,  no  doubt  with  much 
exaggeration,  that  his  men  had  marched  sixty  miles 
without  either  refreshment  or  rest.*  Yet  still,  with 
every  allowance  for  panegyric,  we  see  no  reason  for 
distrusting  Dr.  Wishart  s  assurance : — "  I  have 
often  heani  those  who  were  esteemed  the  most  ex- 
perienced officers,  not  in  Britain  only,  but  in  France 
and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  of  Montrose  to  his 
most  celebrated  victories.*' 

Of  the  two  generals  thus  baffled,  Baillie  now 
turned  his  arms  to  the  district  of  Athol,  which  he 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  according  to  the 
cruel  but  too  common  practice  of  that  age.  Urrey 
marched  northwards,  was  joined  by  the  garrison  of 
Inverness  and  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and  Seaforth, 
and  then,  without  awaiting  Baillie's  cooperation,  he 
sought  out  Montrose.  On  the  9th  of  May  they 
came  to  battle  at  the  village  of  Aulderne,  near 
Nairn.  The  marquis  had  about  three  thousand 
men,  but  Sir  John  Urrey  at  least  a  thousand  more, 
and  Montrose  had  accordingly  been  careful  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  the  ground.  On  either  side  of 
Aulderne,  which  stands  upon  a  height,  he  had  sta- 
tioned his  army  in  two  wings,  having  neither  centre 
nor  reserve,  but  artfully  disguising  the  defect  by 
showing  a  few  men  from  behind  the  houses  and  in- 
dosures.  On  the  left  stood  Montrose  with  the  Goi^ 
dons  and  the  principal  force ;  on  the"  right  Colkitto 
with  the  Irish,  and  a  few  of  the  Highlanders.    But 

*  Hnme,  History  of  England,  ch.  88.  In  this  he  follows 
Wishart  too  implicitly. 


this  last  being  much  the  strongest  quarter,  as  forti- 
fied by  dykes  and  fences,  Montrose  had  there  placed 
the  royal  standard  usually  carried  before  himself, 
hoping  that  the  sight  of  it  would  draw  the  main 
attack  of  the  enemy  upon  that  impregnable  point. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  dispositions  that  day  have  been 
compared  to  those  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.*  Whether  they  were  quite  so  classical 
may  be  questioned  ;  that  they  were  most  able  and 
skilful  seems  clear. 

As  the  marquis  had  foreseen.  Sir  John  Urrey 
directed  his  principal  attack  against  the  point  whero 
he  saw  the  royal  standard  waving ;  but  every  onset 
was  repulsed  with  loss  by  the  Irish  musketeers  and 
Highland  bowmen  of  Colkiito.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Colkitto  heard  some  of  the  enemy,  on  re- 
newing their  charge,  taunt  him  with  cowardice  for 
remaining  under  shelter  of  the  sheepfolds.  His 
Irish  blood  caught  fire ; ,  he  forgot  his  mstructions ; 
and  he  sallied  forth  into  the  open  ground,  where  his 
troops  were  almost  immediately  thrown  into  dis- 
order. Just  then,  as  Montrose  was  preparing  to 
join  battle  with  the  other  wing,  an  officer  hastened 
op  and  whispered  in  his  'ear  that  Colkitto  was 
entirely  defeated.  Even  a  hero  might  have  been 
forgiven  a  moment's  faltering ;  but  that  moment's 
falterinff  might  have  lost  the  day  Montrose,  never 
losing  nis  presence  of  mind,  immediately  turned 
round  to  Lord  Gordon  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
"  Whlit  are  we  about?"  he  called  out.  "  Here  is 
Macdonald  carrying  all  before  him  on  the  left,  and 
if  we  do  not  make  haste  he  will  leave  us  nothing  to 
do!  Charge!"  And  at  his  voice,  the  Goraon 
chivalry,  afraid — it  was  the  only  fear  they  could 
know— of  being  forestalled  in  the  conflict,  poured 
headlong  down  the  hill,  and  fiercely  charged  the 
enemy.  The  new  levies  of  Urrey  fled  at  once ;  but 
his  veteran  foot  stood  firm,  and  were  nearly  all  cut 
to  pieces,  for  in  these  fierce  conflicts  quarter  was 
seldom  asked  and  seldom  given.  Thus  successful 
on  the  right,  Montrose  was  enabled  to  turn  to  his 
left  wing,  where  Colkitto  had  been  driven  back  to 
his  inclosures,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
There,  too,  the  Covenanters  being  routed  on  Mon- 
trose's approach,  the  victory  of  the  royalists  was 
decided  and  complete. 

In  this  engagement  the  bravery  of  the  Master  of 
Napier,  a  youth  of  twenty,  son  of  the  lord  of  that 
name,  and  of  Montrose's  sister,  was  most  conspicu- 
ous. He  had  recently  escaped  from  his  confinement 
at  Edinburgh,  full  of  ardor,  thus  early  gratified,  to 
partake  in  the  exploits  of  Montrose. 

At  the  time  or  the  battle  of  Aulderne,  General 
Baillie  had  been  marching  to  the  succor  of  Urrey. 
He  was  now  joined  by  that  officer  with  the  shattered 
remnant  of  the  beaten  army,  but  wisely  determined 
to  avoid  what  he  found  Montrose  desire — the  hazard 
of  another  battle.  It  needed  some  time  and  strata- 
gem on  the  part  of  the  Great  Marquis  to  bring  him 
to  action  ;  at  last,  on  the  Sd  of  July,  they  engaged 
at  Alford  upon  the  river  Don.  The  result  was 
another  brilliant  victory  to  the  royalists,  which, 
however,  was  embittered  by  the  fall  of  the  gallant 
Lord  Gordon,  mortally  wounded  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight. 

Thus  in  six  well-disputed  conflicts  against  supe- 
rior armies,  and  before  the  close  of  a  single  year— > 
at  Tippermuir — at  the  Bridge  of  Dee — at  the  Cas- 
tle of  ryvie — at  Inverlochy — at  Aulderne — and  at 
Alford — had  the  royal  cause  and  the  genius  of  Mon- 
trose prevailed.    Over  all  the  Highlands  was  now 

*Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  307,  sd.  1804. 
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that  Campbell  ensign,  sunk  down,  while  high  above 
them  waved,  bright  with  recent  victory,  the  banner 
of  the  three  Escallop  Shells  on  a  Chief  Sable,— the 
annorial  shield  of  the  Grahams.  How  many  a 
loyal  heart  in  England  may  then  have  thrilled  with 
the  hope  of  such  chivalrous  aid ! 

<*  There  'e  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their 
foes, 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond   and  Scotland's 

Montrose; 

•  •  •  • 

Then  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  proud  London 

town, 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  enoixded  the 

Crown!" 

But  alas !  at  this  very  period,  within  a  few  daya 
of  the  time  when  Aliord  field  was  fought — the 
fatal  battle  of  Naseby  dealt  a  last  and  decisive  blow 
on  Charles'  «au8e  in  England  ! 

Far  from  being  disheartened  by  these  tidings,  or 
satisfied  with  his  mountain  dominion,  Montrose  un- 
dertsok  without  delay  to  iifVade  and  reduce  the 
Lowhnds.  For  this  purpoee  it  became  requisite  to 
have  a  more  complete  gathering  of  the  dans ;  nor 
did  they  shrink  from  joining  a  leader  already  so 
far  snccessfal  in  a  most  unequal  contest,  and  recom- 
mended by  such  a  train  of  victories.  For  the  first 
time  Montrose  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  six  thou- 
sand men.  With  these  he  marched  to  the  Forth. 
On  his  way  through^  Kinroes-shire,  his  men  dis- 
mantled and  burnt  Castle  Campbell,  a  noble  antique 
edifice  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  the 
ruins  of  which  remain  in  lonely  grandeur  to  this 
day.  It  is  said  that  Montrose  was  urged  to  this 
havoc  by  the  Ogilvies,  in  retaliation  for  their  *'  bon- 
nie  house  of  Airlie."  Yet  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  his  own  animosity  against  ^gyle  needed 
any  such  incentive. 

On  the  other  side  the  Covenanting  chiefs  had 
convened  a  Parliament,  not  at  Edinburgh,  but  tot 
at  Stirling,  and  then  at  Perth,  on  aecount  of  apes- 
tilence  which  was  wasting  the  Lothians.  They 
showed  the  utmost  determination  to  resist  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  Montrose,  ordered  a  levy  of  men 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  brought  together  their 
whole  remaining  force  for  one  decisive  blow.  Not^ 
withstanding  their  loss  in  the  recent  battles,  they 
could  still,  by  leaving  no  reserve,  muster  an  army 
of  above  seven  thousand  men.  The  command  was, 
as  before,  intrusted  to  General  Baillie,  but  not,  as 
before,  with  full  power,  Argyle  and  other  noblemen 
being  appointed  a  committee  to  observe  and  control 
his  movements.  Baillie,  as  a  skilful  officer,  wished 
to  avoid  any  immediate  action  with  the  royalists. 
"  If  we  beat  them  to  the  hills,"  said  he,  "  that  wUI 
be  little  advantage  to  us— and  to  lose  the  day  will 
be  to  lose  the  kingdom."    But  he  found  his  more 

Xious  counsels  overruled  by  his  more  eager 
goes.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  I5th  of 
August  that  Montrose  came  in  sight  of  their  array 
at  Kilsyth,  a  village  adjoining  the  old  Roman  wall ; 
he  having  previously  forded  the  Forth  about  six 
miles  above  Stirling,  and  Baillie  having  paraed  by 
Stirling  brid^re.  From  the  forward  movements  of 
the  enemy,  Montrose  perceived  at  once  that  they 
were  willing  to  engage.  "The  very  thing  1 
wanted  !"  he  exclaimed.  He  bid  his  men  strip  to 
their  shirts,  either  as  a  sign  of  their  resolution  to 
fight  to  the  death,  or  merely  because,  as  others  say, 


he  wished  to  diaenemiiber  them  of  all  wdght ;  tiiey 
having  to  charge  up  hill  at  the  hottest  season  of  tfaie 
year.  The  battle  began  by  an  attack  of  Baillie's 
vanguard  on  one  of  the  advanced  posts  of  Mon- 
trote ;  it  was  repulsed,  upon  which  a  thousand 
of  the  Highlanders  in  uncontrollable  ardor  rushed 
forward  without  waiting  for  orders.  Montrose, 
though  displeased  at  their  rashness,  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  them,  and  sent  forward  the  Eaxl 
of  Airlie  and  a  chosen  division  to  their  aid.  But 
the  conflict  speedily  spreading,  soon  resolved  itself 
into  a  general  rush  by  the  royalists  up  hill  against 
their  wavering  antagonists.  The  savage  war-yell 
of  Uie  Highlanders,  and  their  still  more  savage  as- 
pect this  day — ^as  dashing  forward,  nearly  nadced — 
might  have  struck  dismay  into  more  practised  sol- 
diers than  any  the  Covenant  could  muster.  They 
gave  way  in  confusion,  and  with  little  or  no  quarter 
from  the  royalists,  since,  by  the  most  moderate 
computation,  not  less  than  four  thousand  were 
slain.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought  shelter  in 
Stirling  Castle  ;  others  scattered  through  the  Low- 
lands. Argyle,  who  is  not  mentioned  as  present 
in  the  fight,  escaped  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where, 
seizing  a  small  vessel,  he  again  betook  himself  to 
his  fiivorite  element — at  least  whenever  there  was 
no  chance  of  a  naval  engagement — ^the  water ! 

The  battle  of  Kilsyth — that  last  and  crowning 
victory  of  Montrose—made  him  for  the  time  roaster 
of  all  Scotland.  His  troops  or  his  partisans  spread 
over  the  low  country  hke  a  torrent,  and  only  the 
"castled  crags" — as  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton — seemed  to  lift  themselves  above  the 
general  inundation.  Argyle  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  Covenant  fled  for  safety  to  Berwick.  Mon- 
troso  himself  entered  Glasgow  in  triumph,  while 
younff  Napier,  pushing  forwards  to  Linlithgow  and  ^ 
Edinburgh,  had  the  delight  of  freeing  from  cap- 
tivity his  father,  his  wife,  his  sisters,  and  his  uncle, 
Stirling  of  Keir.  But  Lord  Graham,  the  only  suiv 
viving  son  of  Montrose,  having  been  removed  for 
greater  security  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  still  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  clemency  and  moderation  of  Montrose  in  this 
his  hour  of  triumph  may  deserve  unqualified  praise. 
He  was  no  longer,  as  in  Argylcshire,  the  chieAain 
thirsting  for  vengeance  on  a  rival ;  he  was  no 
longer,  as  at  Abenleen,  the  general  obliged  to  con- 
nive at  pilla^  in  his  sokliers  because  unable  to  give 
them  pay.  jNo  perquisitions  were  made,  no  pun- 
ishments inflicted,  no  acts  of  license  allowed.  So 
anxious  was  Montrose  to  prevent  the  smallest  out- 
rage from  his  troops,  that  on  the  second  day  after 
his  own  entry  into  Glasgow  he  sent  them  out  of  the 
city,  and  quartered  them,  under  strict  discipline,  at 
Bothwell  and  the  neighboring  villages.  Many  of 
the  king's  friends,  who  had  hitherto  only  looked  on 
and  wished  him  well,  now  came  forward  with  pro- 
fessions of  their  constant  loyalty  and  excuses  for 
their  past  inaction.  Nor  did  there  fail  to  creep  forth 
that  numerous  class  of  the  attendants  upon  fortune 
— ^all  drawn  out  by  success,  as  other  reptiles  by  the 
sunshine. 

Up  to  this  time  the  communications  of  Montrose 
with  his  royal  master  had  been  but  few  and  far-be- 
tween— by  precarious  messengers  and  most  strange 
disffuises.  One  of  these  messengers,  James  Snuul, 
had  reached  him  in  the  garb  of  a  common  beggar ; 
another,  Thomas  Sydserf,  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Galloway,  as  a  pedlar  of  presbyterian  tracts !  The 
latter  is  referred  to  as  follows  in  the  *'  Covent  Gar- 
den Drollery,"  printed  in  1672: — 


tn  MARQun  or  itofrrRosiL 


^  Oboe  like  a  pedlar  they  have  heard  thee  hrag 
How  thou  didat  cheat  their  aighl  and  aave  thy 

craig,  Ineckf] 
When  to  the  Great  Montrose,  under  pretence 
Of  godly  books,  thou  brought^at  inteUigence." 

Now,  however,  a  high  officer  of  atate,  Sir  Rob- 
en  Spottiswoode,  son  of  the  late  primate  and  him- 
aelf  secretary  for  Scotland,  waa  enabled  to  reach 
Montrose,  lie  was  the  bearer  of  a  new  oommia- 
aion  from  Charles,  dated  at  Hereford,  (Jane  25th, 
1645,)  and  appointing  the  marquis  captain-general 
for  Scotland,  with  extended  powera.  All  poaaible 
aolemnity  was  given  to  thia  new  commiaaion  :  at  a 
erand  review  at  Bothwell  it  waa  firat  publicly 
handed  to  Montroae  by  Sir  Robert  Spottiawoode, 
and  then  read  aloud  to  the  troops  by  Archibald 
Primroae,  a  lawyer  of  neat  eminence;  at  that 
time  clerk  of  the  council,  but  afterwarda  Sir  Ar- 
chibald and  Lord  Regiater,  the  anceator  of  the 
Dreaent  Earl  of  Roaebery.  Montroae  next  addreaaed 
nia  aoldiers  in  a  short  but  earnest  apeech ;  and 
laatly,  in  virtue  of  Charlea*  new  powers,  he  before 
them  all  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Col- 
kitto — thenceforth  Sir  Allaater  Macdonald.  A  fui^ 
ther  uae  of  his  new  powera  waa  the  aununoning  of 
a  Scottish  Parliament  to  meet  at  Glasgow. 

It  ia  remarkable  that  even  at  such  a  eriaia  Mon- 
troae ahould  have  found  leiauro  to  think  of  future 
publicationa  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cauae.  On  the 
38th  of  Auguat  we  find  him  writing  aa  followa  to 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden : — 

"  Being  informed  that  you  have  written  aome 
piecea  vindicating  monarchy  from  all  aspersions, 
and  another  named  Irene,  these  are  to  desire  you  to 
repair  to  our  leaguer,  bringing  with  you  or  sending 
such  papers,  that  we  may  give  order  for  putting 
them  to  the  press,  to  the  contentment  of  all  his 
majesty's  good  subjects. 

"  Montrose." 

It  had  been  the  anxiooa  wish  of  Montrose  to  he 
joined  by  the  king  in  Scotland,  however  much  his 
majesty's  arrival  must  have  leaaened  hia  own  im- 
portance and  renown.  Hia  report  of  the  battle  of 
inverlochy  thus  concludes : — '*  Only  give  me  leave, 
after  I  have  reduced  this  country  to  your  majesty's 
obedience,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
to  say  to  your  majeaty  then  aa  David'a  general  did 
to  his  master, '  Come  thoa  thyself,  lest  this  country 
he  called  by  my  name.'  "—(Feb.  3,  1645.)  But 
ever  since  the  fatal  day  of  Naaeby  the  object  had 
plainly  become,  not  thie  sharing  of  Scottish  victory> 
but  rather  the  retrieving  of  English  defeat ;  and  to 
thia  object  Montrose  most  earnestly,  and  with  hia 
whole  heart,  applied  himself.  He  wrote  word  to 
the  king  that  were  he  only  supported  by  a  small 
body  of  cavalry,  (in  which  force  he  waa  chiefly 
deficient,)  he  might  hope  to  march  to  hia  majeaty 'a 
reeeue  with  20,000  men.  Charlea  had  now  but 
little  force  of  any  kind  at  his  disposal ;  however, 
he  was  unwilling  to  east  away,  perhaps,  the  last 
chance  for  the  preaervation  of  hia  crown.  He  firat 
deeiffned  to  join  the  marquis  in  person  through  the 
northern  counties,  but  that  project  failing,  he  .next 
intrusted  Lord  Digby  with  1500  horse  to  push 
onward  and  attempt  to  meet  Montroae  upon  the 
Border. 

To  the  Border  accordingly  Montroae  undertook 
to  march.  But  the  further  he  moved  from  the 
Highlands  the  lesa  waa  he  aupported  by  the  High- 
landera.  Besides  their  ususu  unwiUingneaa  to  be' 
drawn  fiir  beyond  the  ahadow  of  their  native  moun- 


tahn,  they  had  now  a  apeeial  plea  for  leave  of  ab- 
aenoe ;  it  waa  harveat  time,  and  every  man  eager 
to  get  in  hia  own  little  crop  of  oata.  Thna  ^en 
no  aooner  had  the  marquia  announced  hia  march  to 
the  eoathwarda  than  many  of  the  Maodonalda  under 
Sir  AQaaler,  and  of  the  Gordona  under  Lord 
Aboyne,  aaked  permiaaion  to  go  home— all  faith- 
fully promising,  however,  to  rejoin  the  standard  aa 
aoon  aa  possible.  But  on  the  other  hand  Montroae 
had  reaaon  to  expect  powerful  reinforeeroenta  on 
the  Border.  There  the  great  Houae  of  Buccleuch 
indeed  waa  adverse,  and  bad  contributed  a  regiment 
to  Lord  Leven'a  army  ;  but  the  Marquia  of  E^uglaa 
and  the  Earla  of  Roxburgh,  Home,  Traqnair, 
Annandale,  and  Hartfell,  profeaaed  their  loyal  seal 
and  promiaed  their  active  aid.  It  was  found, 
nevertheless,  that  these  noblemen  had  not  so  much 
zeal  or  so  much  power,  or  the  royal  cause  not  so 
much  popularity,  aa  had  been  expected.  The  cry 
might  be  again  in  thoae  diatrieta,  not  for  king  or 
peer,  but  aa  afVer  Flodden — 

''  Up  wi'  the  aoutera  of  Selkiric, 
And  down  wi'  the  Earl  of  Home !" 

To  aay  nothing  of  the  enmity  between  the  neigh- 
boring border  countiee,  which  the  aame  old  baUad 
denotea: — 

"  ^p  wi'  the  souicra  of  Selkirk ! 
For  they  are  baith  truaty  and  leal ; 
Then  up  wi'  the  men  of  the  Foreat, 
And  down  wi'  the  Mezaeto  the  De'il !" 

Thoa,  from  one  cauae  or  the  ^er,  Montroae 
could  only  obtain  for  recruita  a  few  troopa  of  irreg- 
ular horse— whom  Bishop  Gathry  quamtly  desig- 
nates aa  the  *'  truthleaa  trained  banda !" 

The  atate  of  Montroee*8  affidrs  at  this  juncture  ia 
well  ahown  in  a  private  letter,  which  on  the  10th 
of  September  Sir  Robert  Spottiawoode  addreased  to 
Lord  JDigby  from  Kelao. 

"  We  are  now  arrived,  ad  cohtmnas  Hereulii,  to 
Tweedaide,  and  dispersed  all  the  king'a  enemies 
within  thia  kingdom  to  aeveral  placea,  aome  to  Ire- 
land, most  to  Berwick.  •  *  •  You  little  imagine 
the  difficulties  my  lord  marquis  hath  here  to  wres- 
tle with .  The  overcoming  of  the  enemy  is  the  least 
of  them — ^ke  hath  more  to  do  with  his  seeming 
friends.  Since  I  came  to  him  (which  was  but 
within  these  ten  dajra,  after  much  toil  and  hazard) 
I  have  seen  much  of  it.  He  was  forced  to  dismiss 
his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who  would  needs  re- 
turn home  to  look  to  their  own  aflftdrs.  When  they 
were  gone  Aboyne  took  a  caprice,  and  had  away 
with  him  the  greatest  strength  he  had  of  horse. 
Notwithstanding  whereof  he  resolved  to  follow  hia 
work.  •  *  *  Beaidea  he  waa  invited  hereunto  by  the 
Earla  of  Roxbury  and  Home,  who  when  he  waa  with- 
in a  dozen  milea  of  them  have  rendered  their  houaea 
and  themaelvea  to  David  Lealie,  and  are  carried  in 
aa  priaonera  to  Berwick.  Traquir  has  been  with 
him,  and  he  promised  more  nor  [than]  he  hath  yet 
performed.  All  these  were  great  dishearteninga  to 
any  other  but  to  him,  whom  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  amaae." 

It  will  be  observed  from  thia  letter  that  the  royal- 
iata  were  already  informed  of  the  approach  of  David 
Lealie.  That  able  and  actiye  officer  had  been  anm- 
moned  in  haate  on  Montroae'a  conqueat  of  the  Low- 
lands, and  had  hurried  back  to  the  Tweed  with 
the  flower  of  the  Scottiah  army  in  England — 
4000  tried  veterana,  principally  horae.  Far  inferior 
aa  waa  now  Montroae'a  anny,  the  marquia  waa  not 
unwilling  nor  unprepared  to  accept  a  battle,  had 
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TgfTkt  idfanoad  atnlgirt  agafaat  him  with  tfiat  view. 
Bai  the  CoTeaaotingr.genml  seemed  to  prefer  a  dif- 
feent  ooarse;  he  marched  fiom  Berwick  to  the 
T^hiane,  and  appeared  to  have  fiir  hie  aim  to  inter- 
pose between  Montrose  and  the  Highlands,  and  eat 
off  the  rojalists'  retreat.  Montrose  therefore  did 
not  imagine  that  any  peril  from  that  quarter  could 
be  cloae  at  hand. 

On  the  19ih  of  September,  aooordingly,  the  mar- 
qais  marched  from  Kelso  and  enoamped  his  infantry 
that  evening  on  a  level  plain  named  rhiliphaugh,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ettrick,  while  he  crossed  that 
liver  with  his  ofiicers  and  horsemen  to  take  up 
qoarters  in  the  little  toMm  of  Selkirk.  For  the 
greater  part  of  that  night  he  was  occupied  with  his 
friends,  Lords  Napier,  Airlie,  and  Crauford,  in 
framing  despatches  and  reports  to  the  king,  which 
were  to  be  sent  off  at  break  of  day.  But  mean- 
while General  Leslie,  after  reaching  the  Lothians, 
had  stopped  short  at  Gladsmuir,  and  then  most  un- 
expectedly turning  to  the  southward,  descended  the 
Tilley  of  the  Gala  to  Melrose.  There,  at  less  than 
five  miles  distance  from  the  royalist  army,  he  passed 
the  nigbt  of  the  12th ;  and  it  has  been  justly  alleged, 
as  a  proof  how  little  the  royalist  cause  found  &vor 
in  Uus  district,  that  thus  within  reach  of  half  an 
hour's  gallop,  no  tidings  whatever  should  have 
reached  Montrose  of  his  enemy's  approach.  Early 
next  morning  Leslie  took  advantage  of  a  thick  mist 
which  prevailed ;  forming  his  troops  in  two  divift- 
ions,  he  silently  drew  close  to  PhiUphaogh ;  then 
ftuiously  charged  both  flanks  of  the  royailiBts  at 
once,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  his  attack  was 
felt  sooner  £an  perceiv^.  At  the  first  tidings 
Montrose  sprung  to  horse,  gathered  his  small  squad- 
ron, and  darted  across  the  Ettrick  to  the  rescue  of 
his  infantry.  It  is  admitted  by  an  historian,  far 
from  partial  to  his  fame,  that  **  in  this  extremity 
whatever  the  abilities  of  the  general  or  the  personal 
valor  of  the  soldier  could  accomplish  was  performed 
by  Montrose."*  With  troops  not  only  fkr  outnum- 
bered, but  wholly  surprised,  ne  maintained  for  some 
time  a  most  unequal  conflict ;  and  it  was  not  until 
he  saw  his  army  slain  -or  scattered,  and  himself  left 
with  only  Lords  Napier  and  Douglas,  and  about 
thirty  mounted  followers,  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  attempt  escape.  He  fled  up  the  vale  of  the 
Yarrow,  and  then  crossed  over  the  moors  to  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed,  reaching  at  sunset  the  ancient  burgh 
of  Peebles.  Next  day  he  was  rejoined  by  about 
two  hundred  of  the  fugitive  horse,  including  the 
Earls  of  Crauford  and  Airlie ;  and  with  these  scanty 
remnants  of  his  host  Montrose  cut  back  his  way  to 
the  Highlands. 

The  fatal  day  of  Philiphaugh  is  still  recorded  in 
the  traditionary  songs  of  Selkirkshire.  A  ballad  of 
more  popularity  than  poetical  merit  truly  describes 
how  Leslie,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  crept  close 
to  the  royalist  ranks  :-^ 

**  A  cloud  o'  mist  them  weel  conceal'd 
As  close  as  e'er  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  bum 
Said  he :  *  Sae  weel  we  frame, 
I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm !' " 

Bot  we  must  not  dissemble  the  ftot,  which  we  learn 
fipom  a  note  to  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der," that  another  reading  of  the  last  line,  equally 
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current  among  the  peasantry,  considerably  modiliM 
the  merit  of  General  Leslie's  suggestion  :-^ 

"  I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  take  a  dram !" 

In  this  rout  both  the  royal  standards  were  pre-  ' 
served  in  a  remarkable  manner.  William  Hay, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  carried  the  first ;  he 
escaped  from  the  field,  and  lay  for  some  time  con* 
cealed  npon  the  Borders,  afler  which  he  travelled 
in  disguise  to  the  Highlands,  and  restored  his  Charge 
to  Mmitrose.  The  second  standard  was  saved  by  a 
brave  Irish  soldier,  who,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  slipped 
it  from  its  staff  and  wrapped  it  round  his  body  as  a 
shroud,  and  then  forced  his  way,  sword  in  hand, 
through  the  enemy. 

The  victors  of  rhiliphaugh  showed  no  mercy  to 
the  vanquished.  Of  the  common  prisoners,  many 
wero  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard  of  Newark  Castle, 
on  Yarrow,  and  shot  dead  in  cold  blood,  and  their 
bodies  interred  in  haste,  and  with  little  ceremony,  in 
a  neighboring  spot,  still  known  by  the  name  of  th^ 
"  Slain-Men's-Lee."  "  The  ground,"  thus  wroto 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1839,  "being  about  twen^ 
years  since  opened  for  the  foundation  of  a  schooH 
house,  the  bones  and  skulls,  which  were  dug  up  in 
great  quantity,  plainly  showed  the  truth  of  the  eoniw 
try  tradition."*  The  captives  of  higher  rank  were 
carefully  reserved,  not  in  compassion,  but  for  the 
form  of  a  public  trial,  and  the  pageant  of  a  public 
execution.  Thus  perished  at  ^inborgh  and  at 
Glasgow— Sir  William  RoUock  and  Sir  William 
Nesbit ;  the  Irish  oflicers,  O'Kyan  and  Laudilin ; 
the  secretary  of  state.  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode 
(for  even  statesmen  and  judges  were  not  spared ;) 
Guthry,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray  ;  and  Murray, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Tullibardine.  Lord  Olgilvie 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  his  sister's  clothes,  and 
Arohibald  Primrose  was  saved  (so  says  the  family 
tradition)  by  the  personal  ftiendship  of  Argyle. 

During  this  time  Montrose  was  returned  to  his 
first  recruiting-ground  of  Athol,  and,  in  bitter  an- 
guish for  the  impending  fate  of  his  friends,  applied 
himself  to  raise  another  army  for  their  rescue..  The 
Athol  men  and  some  few  of  the  Highlanders  readily 
joined  him ;  but  the  leader  of  the  Macdonalds,  Sir 
Allaster,  who  had  now  tasted  the^weets  of  indepeiH 
dent  command,  found  pleas  for  remaining  absent 
from  Uie  standiird.  Thus  also  the  head  of  the  Gop* 
dons,  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had  at  last 
emerged  from  his  concealment  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  showed  himself  most  jealous  and  nnto* 
ward.  In  spite  of  every  discouragement,  however, 
the  month  of  October  had  not  passed  ere  Montrose 
appeared  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  before 
Glasgow,  where  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode  and  othet 
of  the  principal  prisonere  were  then  confined.  He 
trusted  to  be  able  to  strike  some  blow  for  their  de- 
liverance, by  drawing  forth  David  Leslie  to  action 
firom  the  walls.  But  that  skilful  general  forbore 
from  giving  him  the  desired  0{>portunity,  and  Mon- 
trose found  it  necessary  to  withdraw,  leaving  the 
captives  to  their  doom.  General  Middleton,  a  sol- 
dier  of  fortune,  was  aflerwards  sent  against  him 
with  some  troops,  and  the  mountain- warfare  contin- 
ued, but  on  a  far  lesser  spale  and  more  desultory 
manner  than  before.  Montrose  lost  his  kinsman 
and  eartiest  fnend,  Lord  Napier,  who  had  shared  in 
the  flight  from  Philiphaugh,  but  who,  unable  at  his 
advanced  age  to  sustain  such  toilsome  marohes,  fell 
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Ml  and  didd  at  Fineasde,  in  Aihol.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  marquis  obtained  the  cooperation  of  his 
former  antagonist  at  Aulderne,  Sir  John  Urrey, 
who,  upon  some  disgust  from  the  Covenanters,  veered 
back  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  termioation  to  this  fierce  and  long-protracted 
mountain-warfare  came  at  last,  from  the  turn  of 
afiairs  in  England.  Charles  had  no  army  left  to  take 
the  field  in  the  spring,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Ox- 
ford, with  no  bettter  prospect  before  him  than  to 
find  himself  encompassed  and  beleaguered  in  its 
walls.  Under  these  circumstances  he  adopted  the 
rash,  and,  as  it  proved,  fatal  resolution  to  join  the 
Scottish  troops,  then  encamped  before  Newark,  and 
to  trust  to  their  sentiments  of  lojralty  and  honor. 
But  even  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival  amongst  them 
night  convince  the  king  that  he  had  leaned  upon  a 
broken  reed.  Sir  James  Turner,  who  was  present, 
thus  describes  the  scene : — 

"  In  the  summer  (May,  1646)  he  (the  king)  cast 
himself  in  the  Scots'  arms  at  Newark.  There  did 
Earl  Lothian,  as  president  of  the  committee,  to  his 
eternal  reproach,  imperiously  require  his  majesty, 
hefbre  he  had  either  drank,  refreshed,  or  reposed 
himself,  to  command  my  Lord  Bellasis  to  deUver  up 
Newark  to  the  Parliament's  forces,  and  James  Gra- 
ham— ^for  so  he  called  Great  Montrose — ^to  lay  down 
arms,  all  which  the  king  stoutly  refused,  telling  him 
that  he  who  had  made  him  an  earl,  had  made  James 
Graham  a  marquis !" — Memoirs,  p.  41. 

The  Scottish  leaders,  vrith  a  view  of  better  se- 
earing  the  person  of  their  visitor,  or,  as  they  had 
xesolred  to  consider  him,  their  captive,  immedfiately 
marched  back  with  him  from  Newark  to  Newcas- 
tle^n-Tyne,  where  they  began  their  negotiations 
for  selling  him  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  Ere 
long  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himself  compelled 
to  send  orders  for  surrendering  the  towns  ana  cas- 
tles which  still  adhered  to  him,  and  instruct  Mon- 
trose to  disband  his  forces  and  retire  into  France. 
Montrose,  seeing  that  the  command  was  plainly  an 
extorted  one,  at  first  hesitated ;  but  when  it  was 
renewed,  and  when  he  found  that  his  refusal  might 
endanger  the  royal  person,  he  prepared  to  obey. 
To  settle  the  terms,  he  held  a  conference  with 
Greneral  Middleton  in  the  open  air,  near  the  river 
bla,  each  with  only  a  single  attendant  to  hold  his 
horse.  It  was  agreed  (Middleton  granting  far 
milder  terms  than  the  convention  of  esutes  ap- 
proved) that  the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  other  friends  and 
followers  of  Montrose  should  retain  their  lives  and 
property,  just  as  if  they  had  not  engaged  with  him, 
while  he  and  Sir  John  Urrey  were  to  be  allowed 
only  safe  transportation  beyond  sea. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  accordingly,  Montrose  hav- 
ing assembled  at  Rattray  the  melancholy  remains 
of  his  army,  dismissed  them  in  the  king's  name, 
and  afi^tionately  bade  them  farewell.  Their  sor- 
row was  deep  and  sincere.  Some  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  with  tears  besought  that  they  might 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  Here,  too,  he 
(farted  from  his  constant  friend,  the  brave  old  Earl 
of  Airlie,  who  left  him  only  at  his  own  request, 
and  who  had  to  mourn  the  loto  of  a  gallani  son  in 
the  royal  cause — Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  slain  at  In- 
▼erlochy. 

The  marquis,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Urrey 
and  a  few  others,  next  repaired  to  his  house  at  Old 
Montrose,  and  held  himself  ready  for  embarkation. 
But  he  would  not  trust  the  good  faith  of  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  so  far  as  to  enter  the  vessel  which) 
according  to  the  treaty,  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide.   He  hired  on  his  own  account  a  wnyll  pin- 


naee  bekmging  to  Bergen,  ia  Norway ;  and  whea 

it  had  already  put  out  to  sea,  joined  it  secretly  in  a 
fly-boat.  On  ttiis  occasion,  and  during  the  voyage^ 
he  was  disguised  as  the  servant  of  the  Reverend 
James  Wood,  one  of  his  ehaplaina— thus  leaving 
Scotland  as  he  had  entered  it,  in  a  menial  dresa. 

The  life  of  Montrose  in  his  banishment  was  the 
usual  life  of  exiles — an  ever-new  succession  of 
schemes  and  projecia  for  return,  confident  predic- 
tions of  success,  and  eager  applications  for  aid— all 
ending  aUke  in  that  hope  deterred  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick.  Surely  no  Highland  steep  whieh 
the  hero  had  ever  climbed  was  so  toilsome  as  that 
ascent  of  the  stranger's  stairs ! 


*  Tu  proverai  si 

•    •    • 


•    •    •    •, 

com'  d  dure  calle 
Lo  scendere  e'l  salir  per  1'  altrui  scale !'' 


Montrose  repaired  to  Paris  (as  the  king  had  de- 
sired him)  to  receive  instructions  from  the  Qneen 
Henrietta  Maria,  but  found  her  majesty  wholly  gov- 
erned by  her  favorite.  Lord  Jermyn,  and  jealous  of 
all  other  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that,  as  Clarendon  alleges, 
Montrose  may  have  shown  at  Paris  a  too  haughty 
consciousness  of  his  own  great  exploits.  To  make 
them  more  fully  and  generally  known,  his  chaplain. 
Dr.  Geor^  Wishart,  published  in  1647  a  narrative 
of  them  m  the  Latin  language,  with  the  title  De 
Eebus  sub  imperio  Illustrissimi  Jacobi  Montit-EosO' 
rum  Marchionis  praeclare  gestis,  Commentariusl*'^ 
an  eloquent  work,  but  not  free  from  large  amplifica- 
tions. 

Whatever  the  cause,  and  whosoever's  the  fault, 
it  is  certain  tliat  the  various  proposals  which  from 
time  to  time  Montrose  made  to  the  queen  for  at- 
tempting the  deliverance  of  his  royal  master,  were 
coldly  received,  and  ere  long  laid  aside.  Nor  could 
Montrose,  on  any  other  point,  approve  the  course 
of  conduct  pursued  at  Paris.  A  project  being  on 
foot  to  obtain  for  his  niece,  Lilias  Napier,  some 
place  at  court,  he  writes  thus  (July  26,  1647)  to 
Stirling  of  Keir:— 

"  As  for  that  which  you  spoke  long  ago  concern- 
ing Lilias,  I  have  been  thinking,  but  to  no  purpose, 
for  there  is  neither  Scotsman  nor  woman  welcome 
that  way,  neither  would  any  of  honor  and  virtue, 
chiefly  a  woman,  sufifer  themselves  to  live  in  so 
lewd  and  worthless  a  place." 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  from  this  passage  to 
which  court  Montrose  refers — whether  to  the  court 
of  Anne  of  Austria  or  to  that  of  Henrietta  Maria**. 

During  the  stay  of  Montrose  at  Paris,  he  met 
with  many  tokens  of  respect  from  the  most  eminent 
French  statesmen.  Caniinal  de  Retz,  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  his  Memoirs,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
only  man  who  had  ever  reminded  him  of  the  heroes 
described  by  Plutarch — a  stron?  expression  from 
the  friend  of  Turenne  and  Conde  !  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin  made  anxious  endeavors  to  enlist  for  France  a 
chief  of  so  much  fame,  ofifering  that  he  should  be 
general  to  the  Scots  in  France,  and  lieutenant-gen- 
eral to  the  French  army  whenever  he  joined  it,  with 
a  promise  of  other  places  and  pensions  hereafter. 
But  Montrose  thought  any  rank  below  that  of  field- 
marshal  inferior  to  his  merit  and  renown  ;  and  above 
all,  he  was  unwilling  to -enter  into  any  engagement 

*  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Dr.  G.  Wishart  (who 
became  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  after  the  Restoration)  in  Ho- 
]ynx>d  Chapel,  concludes  with  these  hnes : 

"  Oestaque  Mont>Rosei  Latio  celehrata  cothorao, 
Quantala,  proh,  taati  sont  monumeou  vih !" 
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iriiioh  might  clash  with  his  sanice  (wheneTsr  it 
might  he  called  for)  to  his  own  king.  Haviog  ac- 
coraingly  refused  the  offer,  he,  in  March,  1648,  quit- 
ted Paris,  and  proceeded  through  Greneva  into  Ger- 
many. At  Pra^gue  he  saw  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
who  leceiTed  him  most  graciously,  granted  him  the 
patent  of  a  field-marsh^  of  the  empire,  and  also 
appointed  him  to  the  command  (immediately  under 
the  emperor  himself)  of  levies  to  he  raised  on  the 
borders  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  To  avoid  the 
hostile  armies  in  the  field,  the  marquis  took  his  fur- 
ther route  circuitously  through  Dantzic  and  Copen- 
hagen, vhere  he  was  honorably  entertained  by  his 
Danish  tudjcsty,  and  from  whence  he  repaired  by 
Gfoningen  to  Brussels. 

^  But,  whatever  his  wanderings,  whatever  his  vi- 
dasitudes,  Montrose  never  lost  sight  of  his  first  ob- 
ject— another  attempt  whenever  possible  to  restore 
the  royal  cause  in  Scotland.  *  There  is  still  extant 
in  the  Montrose  charter-chest  his  Vey  for  secret 
correspondence  with  his  friends  at  home,  bearing 
the  date  of  this  very  year,  1648.  This  paper  gives 
oorrert  names  to  be  used  instead  of  the  real  ones, 
and  b  still  remarkable,  as  showing  Montrose's  view 
of  several  characters.  For  his  own  he  adopts,  not 
unaptly,  the  French  phrase  Venture  Faire.  The 
Earl  of  Lanerick  becomes  Peter-a-PackSf  (a  jug- 
gler.) The  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  whom  Montrose 
suspected  of  double  dealing  with  David  Leslie,  is 
designated  The  Fox;  David  Leslie  himself  is  called 
The  JErecutionery  from  his  cruelties  after  the  day  of 
Philiphaugh.  The  Marquis  of  Huntley  is  called 
The  Moor-game,  from  his  having  lurked  so  long  in 
Ae  northern  hills.  The  Water-Fowl  might  have 
seemed  a  tempting  nick-name  for  the  Marquis  of 
Aigyle ;  but  Montrose  is  content  with  Ruling  El- 
der, or  the  Merchant  of  Middlebur^h. 

It  was  about  this  period  in  his  life  that  Montrose 
appears  to  have  composed  his  "  Love  Song"  to 
some  fair  one  whose  name  is  not  now  recorded: 
Thb  piece  of  poetry,  first  published  in  1711,  is  of 
great  length  and  very  unequal  merit ;  we  shall  only 
quote  from  it  three  stanzas,  which  Mrs.  Arkwright 
has  set  to  music  with  her  usual  exquisite  taste  and 
skQl :— 

"  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 

This  noble  world  of  thee 

Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

Than  purest  monarchy. 

For  if  confusion  have  a  part, 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
\  And  hold  a  synod  in  thy  heart, 

I ''11  never  love  thee  more. 

'*  Like  Alexander  I  will  reign, 
And  I  will  reign  alone ; 
My  heart  shall  evermore  disdain 
A  rival  on  my  throne, 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all ! 

**  But  if  thou  wilt  be  constant  then. 
And  faithful  of  thy  word, 
I  '11  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen. 
And  glorious  by  my  sword. 
I  Ml  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
Was  never  heard  before  ; 
I  'II  dress  and  crown  thee  all  with  bays, 
And  love  thee  evermore." 

We  had  promised  that  we  would  confine  ouf- 
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selves  to  these  three  stamsss,  yet  we  cannot  foibev 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  otie  more,  which  ap 
pears  to  us  fraught  vrith  singular  beauty  and  feel- 
mg:— 

"  The  golden  laws  of  love  shall  he 
Upon  this  pillar  hung — 
A  simple  heart,  a  single  eye, 
A  true  and  constant  tongue ; 
Let  no  man  for  more  love  pretend 
Than  he  has  heart  in  store. 
True  love  begun  shall  never  end— 
Love  one,  and  love  no  more  P' 

We  are  much  surprised  how  Mr.  Napier  ean 
think— or  expect  any  reader  of  taste  to  think  with 
him — that  these  fine  stanzas  are  only  a  political 
allegory,  and  denote  Montrose's  "  love  for  his  royal 
master,  and  his  anxiety  to  save  him  from  evil  coun- 
sellors!" (Li/e,  &c.,p.426.)  Such  a  notion  may, 
we  think,  be  consigned  to  the  same  Limbo  with 
that  of  the  Italian  commentators  who  in  Dante's 
impassioned  allusions  to  his  long-lost  Beatrice 
can  see  nothing  but  a  personification  of  school-the- 
ology! 

There  is  another  song  which  we  earnestly  com- 
mend to  Mrs.  Arkwright's  attention ;  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  Montrose's,  nor  does  Mr.  Napier 
notice  it ;  indeed,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Graham 
of  Gartmore.  "  But  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  says  the 
last  editor  of  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der," •  "  told  me  he  believed  these  verses  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  a  nobler  Graham — the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose."  We  cannot  tell  on  what 
proof  Sir  Walter  relied,  but  the  resemblance  m 
style  and  manner  appears  to  us  very  strong.  Of 
this,  however,  our  readers  shall  judge  for  them- 
selves : — 

**  If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 
Right  soon  I  '11  mount  my  steed. 
And  strong  his  arm  and  fest  his  seat 
That  bears  from  me  the  meed. 
I  Ml  wear  thy  colors  in  my  cap, 
Thy  picture  in  my  heart, 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eyes 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love, 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

"  If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 
I  Ml  dight  me  in  array ; 
1  '11  tend  thy  chamber-door  all  night, 
And  squire' thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear, 
'These  sounds  I  '11  strive  to  catch ; 
Thy  voice  I  '11  steal  to  woo  thyself, 
That  voice  that  none  can  match. 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  love. 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

"  But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 
I  never  broke  a  vow. 
No  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me — 
I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 
For  you  1  wear  the  blue ; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing. 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo ! 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 
Oh,  tell  me  how  to  woo !" 

Reverting  from  the  subject  of  these  songs,  and 
rejecting,  as  we  must,  Mr.  Napier's  explanation  of 
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the  fonner,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
with  ampther  explanation  on  a  different  matter  by 
Bishop  Burnet,  which  seems  to  us  equally  ground- 
less, and  far  less  innocent.  The  bishop  states,  in 
a  passage  of  his  history  whidh  Was  suppressed  in  the 
former  editions,  but  which  has  been  more  HBcently 
made  public : — 

"  The  queen  mother  (Henrietta  Maria)  hated 
Montrose  mortally;  ♦  •  ^  *  '•  •  *•  she 
heard  that  he  had  talked  very  indeeentTy  of  her 
favors  to  him,  which  she  herself  told  the  Lady 
Susan  Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  Dnke  Hamilton, 
fioiii  whom  I  had  it.  So  she  sent  him  word  to 
leave  Paris,  (in  March,  1648,)  and  she  would  see 
him  no  more.  He  (then)  wandered  about  the  courts 
of  Germany."— Oaf.  Ed.  i.,  p.  97. 

It  might  be  sufficient,  in  refutation  of  this  story, 
to  allege  the  devoted  loyal^  and  the  chivalrous  tem- 
per of  Montrose.  But  it  is  decisively  disproved  by 
the  tenor  of  the  queen's  own  letters  to  the  marquis 
of  a  later  date,  as  still  preserved  in  the  family  char- 
ter-cbeet.  Thus,  on  the  22nd  July,  1649,  her  maj- 
esty writes : — 

^'  I  receive  (your  assoiances)  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, having  that  esteem  for  you  which  can  never 
diiniaish,  but  which  I  shall  cherish  in  whatever  for- 
tune may  befall  me,  and  must  claim  from  you  a  re- 
oipTocal  esteem  for  myself." 

Montrose  was  at  Bnueels  when  the  execution  of 
King  Charles  was  made  known  to  him.  In  this  age 
of  less  keen  political  contentions,  and  we  may  add 
of  more  languid  political  attachments,  we  can 
a(*ioely  credit  the  extremity  of  grief  and  anguish 
which  this  fatal  intelligence  produced  in  many 
minds.  We  are  half 'inclined  to  doubt  and  cavil 
when  told,  on  whatever  high  authority,  that  some 
persons  fell  into  convulsions,  or  sunk  into  such  a 
melancholy  as  attended  them  to  the  grave ;  while 
others,  as  is  reported,  suddenly  fell  down  dead. 
Montrose  himself,  as  his  chaplain  assures  us, 
swooned  away  at  the  news,  and  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  for  two  days.  He  then  came  forth  with 
some  lines  of  poetry,  still  preserved,  in  which  a  vig- 
orous thought  is  seen  to  struggle  through  a  rugged 
versification,  and  of  which  the  three  first  words — 
GREAT,  GOOD,  AND  JUST— denolc  his  opinion  of  his 
murdered  sovereign. 

With  such  feelings  strong  in  his  mind,  Montrose 
immediately  tendered  his  allegiance  lo  Charles  II., 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  joined  the 
young  king  at  the  Hague.  Ere  long  commissioners 
also  arrived  at  that  place  from  Scotland,  acknowl- 
edging the  right  of  succession,  and  offering  to  call 
his  majesty  to  the  throne ;  but  on  very  haw  condi- 
tions— requiring  him  to  adopt  both  the  Covenants — 
to  put  down  any  other  form  of  religion — and  to  ban- 
ish from  his  presence  all  Mdignants — ^by  which 
term  they  meant  the  true  royalists,  and  amongst 
whom  they  especially  named  Montrose.  Charles, 
in  the  extremity  to  which  his  fortunes  were  reduced, 
would  not  refuse,  nor  yet,  where  such  sacrifices 
were  demanded,  would  he  accept  these  propositions. 
He  resolved  to  keep  the  commissioners  in  play; 
proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  Pans,  on 
the  plea  of  consulting  the  queen  mother — and  mean- 
while gave  private  instmctions  to  Montrose  to  raise 
what  forces  he  could  abroad,  and  with  them  attempt 
a  landing  in  Scotland.  His  object,  which  certainly 
showed  no  nice  sense  of  political  integrity,  was,  if 
Montrose  should  succeed,  to  profit  by  that  success — 
or,  if  Montrose  should  fail,  then  to  disavow  him, 
and  conclude  bis  own  treaty  with  the  Covenanting 
chiefs. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  ihe  part  of  Charles 
in  these  transactions,  Montrose's  at  least  was 
straightforward,  plain,  and  clear.  He  had  connselled 
the  king  to  reject  at  once  these  ignominious  terms. 
He  had  taken  no  share  in  the  underhand  negotia- 
tions which  ensued.  He  had  looked  to  his  royal 
master,  and  to  his  royal  master  alone.  But  when 
he  received  that  master's  command  to  try  a  descent 
on  Scotland,  he  displayed  the  ready  obedienoe 
which  every  subject  ought,  and  the  dauntless  energy 
which  only  a  hero  could.  He  immediately  repaired 
to  the  courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  from  both  of 
which,  but  chiefly  from  Queen  Christina — ^an  ad^ 
mirer  of  romantic  enterprises  and  adventurous  char* 
acter&— he  received  much  encouragement,  with  a 
few  stands  of  arms  and  a  little  money.  With  this 
he  hired  some  ships  and  enlisted  some  German  mer- 
cenaries; while  the  fame  of  his  exploits  drew 
around  him  not  a  few  of  the  exiled  RoyBlisis,  as 
Sir  John  Urrey,  and,  above  all,  the  Scots. 

We  need  scarcely  perhaps  pause  to  mention  that 
while  the  marquis  was  still  at  the  Hague,  Doridans, 
an  agent  of  the  Parliament  in  that  country,  was 
basely  murdered  by  several  Scottish  gentlemen  in 
exile,  most  of  them,  as  Clarendon  states,  retainers 
of  Montrose.  In  more  modem  times  Montrose  him- 
self has  been  suspected  of  participation  in  that 
crime ;  a  charge  for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  and 
against  which,  as  we  conceive,  there  is  every  pre* 
sumption. 

According  to  Hume,  Montrose,  after  he  had  left 
the  Hague,  *'  hastened  his  enterprise,  lest  the  kinff's 
a^eement  with  the  Scots  should  make  him  revdce 
his  commission."  But  the  papers  in  the  Montrose 
charter-chest  prove  that  the  marquis  had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect  any  revocation.  On  the 
12th  of  January,  1650,  Charles  sent  him  the  Gewge 
and  Riband  of  the  Garter,  with  letters  natent, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  On  the 
same  day  his  majesty  writes, — **  I  conjure  yon  not 
to  take  alarm  at  any  reports  or  messages  from  oth- 
ers, but  to  depend  upon  my  kindness,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  your  business  with  your  usual  courage  and 
alacrity."  And  on  the  15th  of  April,  when  Mon- 
trose wafi  already  in  Scotland,  and  the  king  at 
Breda,  coming  to  a  treaty  with  the  CJovenanters,  he 
uses  these  words  to  Lord  Napier,  who  had  re- 
mained at  Hamburgh  to  enlist  more  troops, "  I  pray 
continue  your  assistance  to  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose." 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  the  year  1650 — almost 
immediately,  it  would  seem,  after  receiving  the 
king's  orders  of  the  12th  of  January* — ^Montrose 
set  sail  from  Gottenburg,  and  steered  to  the  Ork- 
neys. Even  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise  he  sus- 
tained no  slight  disaster,  since  two  of  his  vessels, 
with  about  one  third  of  his  force  on  board,  perished 
by  shipwreck.  At  the  Orkneys  he  levied  a  few 
hundred  of  the  islanders ;  but,  remote  as  they  were, 
and  slightly  disturbed  as  they  had  been,  from  the 
ciyil  wars  which  wasted  the  main  land,  they  appeared 
both  unwarhke  and  unwilling.  The  whole  forc6 
of  Montrose,  though  motley  and  ill-compact,  was 
very  far  from  numerous,  not  exceeding,  with  eveiy 
addition,  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  men.    StOf, 

♦On  Dcwmhcr  15, 1649,  Montrose  wrote  to  Lord  Sca- 
forth  from  Gottenburg,  as  "  being  to  8?tt  saylc  lo-morrow 
for  Scotland  ;"  hut  he  appears  to  hare  postponed  hit  viy- 
age  on  purpose  probably  to  await  the  king's  fiial  oom- 
manda.  See  Montrose's  letters  to  Lord  Senforth  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  441)  to  the  Uanslation  or  Dr.  Wisburt's  nar* 
ratife.  published  in  1319,  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of 
>  the  Haiquis  of  Montrose." 
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>  TMoltrad  Id  tiy  Mife  Ibrtnoe,  he  embarked, 
and  onoe  mora  set  foot  oa  the  conttnent  of  Scotland 
at  oearlv  its  furthest  nunt,  od  the  eosst  of  Caith- 
ne8s«  Here  he  called  the  people  to  anas,  and 
uafarled  thiee  standards,  two  for  the  king  and  one 
for  himself.  The  first  of  the  lojfal  banners  was  of 
blaekf  and  represented  the  bleeding  head  of  Charles 
I.  on  the  block,  with  the  inscription.  Judge,  and 
ATBNOB  MY  CAusB,  O  LosD !  The  seoond  bore  the 
royal  arms,  and  the  motto,  Qnos  pibtas  tirtus  bt 
BONoa  PBciT  AJficoa.  And  on  Montrose^s  own 
banner  appeared  the  ifi^ords.  Nil  medium. 

Montrose  had  expected  the  people  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland  to  join  his  standard,  but  found  that 
for  the  most  part  they  fled  at  his  approach.  Like 
the  Orfcaeymen,  they  had  hitherto  taken  little  share 
and  felt  small  concern  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
greatest  of  their  feudal  cbiefe,  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, was  now  on  the  side  of  the  ruling  powers ; 
besides  which,  they  might  remember  the  former 
excesses  of  Montrose's  army,  or  dread  the  on- 
wonted  aspect  of  forei^  troops.  Still  undaunted, 
the  maiouis  pursued  his  manki  along  the  eastern 
ooast.  He  psssed  by  ihe  range  of  huls  in  sight  of 
Dunrobin  Castle,  which  was  garrisoned  for  the 
£Iarl  of  Sutheriand,  but  avoids 'any  nearer  ap- 
proach, though  a  few  of  his  soldien,  who  incau- 
tiously came  within  range  of  the  castle  guns,  were 
made  prisoners.  From  thence,  passing  with  his 
forces  up  Strathfleet,  he  turned  intb  the  interior  of 
the  country.  His  progress  in  these  desert  regions 
has  been  well  described  in  a  MS.  Memoir  on  the 
District  of  Assynt,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  George  Tay- 
lor, of  Golspie,  from  still  subsisting  records  and 
traditions.  We  owe  the  communication  of  this 
interesting  document,  from  which  we  shall  make 
several  extracts,  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  to  the  friendship  of  his  brother, 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  whom  now  we  are  happy  to 
hail  as  Earl  of  Ellesmere : — 

'<The  beauUful  Highland  valley  of* the  Fleet," 
aays  Mr.  Taylor,  *'  being  then  destitute  of  roads, 
the  picturesque  and  formidable  appearance  of  a  great 
body  of  armed  men  winding  along  its  steep  sides, 
and  the  difficulty  of  marehing  through  narrow  defiles 
and  over  rocky  passes,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  inhabitants,  who,  for  a  long  period  afterwards, 
talked  extravagantly  of  the  flaunting  display  of  the 
several  banners,  of  the  full,  sonorous  notes  of  the 
trumpet,  and  of  the  martial  appearance  of  a  body 
of  troopers  seated  in  the  high-bowed  and  antique 
war-saddles  of  the  period." 

The  news  of  Montrose's  approach  struck  a  terror 
at  Edinburgh  more  commensurate  to  his  past  re- 
nown than  to  his  present  strength ;  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  greater  had  the  hero  been  already  at  their 
walls.  Colonel  Strachan,  an  oflicer  of  some  note, 
was  sent  forward  in  all  haste  with  a  body  of  hoise ; 
and  whatever  army  could  be  drawn  together  followed, 
under  General  Leslie.  Strachan  found  the  royal- 
ists advanced  to  the  borders  of  Rosshire,  and  una- 
hie,  from  their  almost  entire  want  of  light  cavalry, 
to  obtain  any  tidings  of  his  movements.  Thus  he 
could,  undiscovered,  lay  an  ambuscade  for  them  at 
the  pass  of  Corbiesdale,  on  the  river  Kyle ;  where,  ac- 
cordingly, at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th 
of  April,  Montrose  suddenly  saw  his  enemy  issue 
forth,  close  at  hand,  in  three  divisions.  He  beat  back 
the  first,  but  was  instantly  assailed  again  by  Strachan 
at  the  head  of  the  aecond.  Then  did  his  motley 
force  resolve  itself,  as  it  were,  into  its  first  elements. 
The  unwarlike  Orkneymen  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  the  Germans,  retiring  to  a  wood,  made  a  more 
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methodieal  bat  soavoely  less  rapid  sonebdcr ;  while 
Montrose's  few  Scottish  followers  fought  with  a 
spirit  like  his  own.  Some  of  his  bravest  officen,  as 
young  Menxies,  were  slain  by  his  side  ;  others,  as 
Sir  John  Umy  and  Lord  Frendraoght,  were  made 
prisoners;  and  the  rout  became  complete.  The 
Great  Marquis  himself  received  more  than  one 
wound,  and  his  horse  was  killed  under  him.  See* 
ing  the  day  iiretrievably  lost,  he  fled  from  the  field, 
in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  having  flung 
aside  his  cloak,  on  which  was  embroidered  Uie  star 
of  his  newly-gained  garter,  and  which,  with  his 
George,  was  afterwaros  found  hidden  at  the  root  of 
a  tree,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.  He 
escaped  into  the  wild  mountain  district  of  Assvnt, 
and  his  further  adventui^,  hitherto  but  slightly 
known,  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  of 
the  MS.  memoir  which  we  have  alreai^  quoted  :-— 
''The  wanderings  of  the  unfortunate  marquis 
after  his  flight  from  the  field  of  his  defeat,  and  the 
incidents  attendant  on  his  capture  in  Assynt,  and  on 
his  removal  out  of  the  county,  have  been,  in  several 

Sirticulars,  imperfectly  stated  in  the  accounts  of  his 
e  hitherto  published.  Without  singling  out  these 
omissions  and  inaccuracies,  the  following  details 
convey  such  information  as  is  considered  to  be  coi^ 
rect,  and  which,  in  part,  is  not  generally  known, 
connected  with  the  reverses  that  bsfel  that  intrepid 
leader  afiter  his  defeat,  until  he  was  conducted  out 
of  Sutherland. 

'*  Montrose,  and  the  ver^  few  adherents  who 
ioined  him  in  his  flight,  bemg  compelled,  by  the 
boggy  and  broken  high  ground  in  which  they  ob- 
tained temporary  safety,  to  relinquish  the  horses 
that  carried  them  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  judg^ 
ing  that  all  the  surrounding  inhabitants  were  op- 
pMcd  to  them,  wandered  into  the  most  desolate  and 
retired  parts  of  the  wide,  extended,  and  mounuin- 
ous  region  that  separates  Assynt  from  the  Kyle  of 
Sutherland ;  their  object  being  to  pass  through  the 
h^ls  into  the  Reay  country,  then  possessed  by  Lord 
Reay  and  the  cadets  of  the  Mackay  family,  who 
were  friendly  towards  the  marquis  and  the  cause  in 
which  he  suflered.  The  privations  of  food,  and  the 
distress  and  fatigue  endured  by  these  stranffers  in 
their  wanderings,  soon  became  iosupportabie ;  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle, 
Montrose's  companions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
E^rl  of  Kinnoul  and  Major  Sinclair,  left  him  and 
returned  to  the  eastward,  preferrinff  the  certainly  of 
being  taken  prisoners  to  the  risk  of  perishing  in  the 
wilderness.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day.  Lord 
Kinnoul  became  so  faint,  and  his  strength  was  so 
exhausted,  by  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  that  he 
could  move  no  further.  Ho  was  therefore  necessa- 
rily left  by  his  distracted  and  enfeebled  companions, 
without  shelter  or  protection  of  any  kind,  on  the  ex- 
posed heath  ;  but  Major  Sinclair  volunteered  to  go 
in  searoh  of  and  to  return  with  assistance,  while 
Montrose  still  moving  westward  and  now  alone,  en- 
deavored to  eflTect  bis  escape  to  the  Reay  country. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  came  in  sight 
of  a  small  hut,  occasionally  occupied  for  dahy  pur- 
poses by  one  of  the  Laird  of  Assynt's  tenants,  at  a 
grazing  farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Glaschyle. 
Before  leaving  Drumcarbisdale,  the  marquis  dis- 
guised himself  in  the  coarse  woollen  short  coat  or 
lacket  of  a  countryman ;  and  now,  pressed  with 
hunger,  he  ventured  to  approach  the  solitary  hut 
before  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible, 
some  food,  and  of  being  directed  in  his  proper  course 
to  the  Reay  countrv. 

'*  The  tenant  of  the  fann  chanoed  to  be  there 
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alone ;  anil  the  tradition  still  is*  that  Montrose  very 
modestly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  had  lost  his  way 
among  the  hills  oould  be  sopplied  with  food  of  any 
description  ;  and  that  the  countryman  viewed  him, 
without  any  suspicion  of  his  rank,  as  a  respectable 
and  civil  stranger.  This  temporary  place  of  resi- 
dence was  almost  destitute  of  provisions;  but  its 
owner  had  a  supply  of  whiskey  in  his  possession, 
of  which  he  gave  some  to  the  maroois.  He  asked 
fox  a  aeoondsupply  of  the  spirit,  and  then  appearing 
active  and  vigorous,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  proper 
direction  towards  the  Reay  country  through  the 
mountain  posses  to  the  north.  The  course  to  be 
taken  was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  in  answer  to  a 
remark  that  no  stranger  could  find  out  the  most  ac- 
cessible openings  through  the  mountains  without  a 
guide,  he  said  he  regretted  that  he  was  too  poor  a 
man  to  pay  any  guide. 

*'  The  countryman *s  curiosity  and  suspicions  were, 
however,  roused  by  this  time ;  for  while  Montrose 
had  been  drinking  the  whiskey,  the  breast  of  his 
coat  opening  partially,  displayed  to  the  astonished 
eyes  of  the  countryman  the  glitter,  either  of  a  star 
or  of  rich  metallic  embroidery  on  the  waistcoat. 
Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north-west  direction  from 
Glaschyle,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  his  re- 
cent host,  who  seemed  disposed  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  mysterious  stranger.  But 
as  Montrose  was  ascending  a  hill  situated  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Glaschyle,  he  was  met  by.  a 
servant  or  scout  sent  by  the  Laird  of  Assynt  to 
learn  if  strangers  were  wandering  through  that 
part  of  the  country.  When  he  ob^rved  this  man, 
Montrose  endeavored  to  proceed  in  another  direc- 
tion; but  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  sat 
down  until  both  the  men  overtook  him,  having  pre- 
viously scattered  all  the  money  in  his  possession 
among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of  which  are  said 
to  have  been  picked  up  within  the  last  ten  years. 

"  Niel  MacLeod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then  resided 
at  Ardvrack  Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in 
Loch  Assynt,  in  the  interior  of  the  parish.  He  was 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Monro  of 
Lumlair,  a  military  ofilccr  of  some  repute  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  commander  of  a  Sutherland 
regiment  of  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stem  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nicknamed, 
and  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  country-people  as  Ian 
Dhu  na  Cioch,  (Black  John  of  the  Breast,)  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  accessory  to  a  barbarous  mti- 
tilation  of  some  women.  He  and  his  son,  Captain 
Andrew  Monro,  served  under  Strachan  at  the  l»ttJe 
of  Dnimcarbisdale ;  and  the  ambuscade  so  success- 
fully resorted  to  was  effected  through  the  intimate 
knowledge  possessed  by  these  officers  of  the  locali 
ties  of  the  ground.  Immediately  after  the  engage- 
ment. Colonel  Monro  forwarded  an  express  to  his 
son-in-law,  MacLeo<l  of  Assynt,  and  directed  him  to 
secure  such  strangers  as  might  escape  to  the  west 
coast ;  and  the  servant  who  fell  in  with  Montrose 
near  Glaschyle  was  one  of  the  men  despatched  ac- 
cordingly to  watch  the  different  passes  hito  Assynt. 

"  In  answer  to  questions  by  MacLeod's  servant, 
Montrose  said  tliat  he  was  going  into  the  Keay 
country,  but  had  lost  his  way,  and  begged  to  be 
conducted  there ;  to  this  request  both  the  men 
seemed  to  agree,  and  promised  to  conduct  him  there  ; 
but  instead  of  doing  so  they  conveyed  him  to  Mac- 
Ijeod*s  castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  about  nine  miles 
from  the  place  where  they  met  him.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  castle,  its  peculiar  situation  on 
^  peninsula,  so  nearly  surrounded  with  water  as  to 
appear  to  be  what  old  chroniclers  call  it, ''  The  Isle 


of  Assynt,"  and  of  which  Montrose  had  previoiwiy 
heard,  convinced  him  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  was 
now  in  the  power  of  MacLeod  of  Assynt.  He  anx- 
iously inquired  if  it  was  Ardvrack  Castle  to  which 
he  was  conducted ;  when  his  guides  acknowledged 
that  it  was,  and  that  he  might  observe  MacLeod's 
lady  at  its  gate  waiting  to  receive  him.  He  hur- 
riedly asked  her  father*s  name,  and  was  told,  as  if 
to  inspire  terror,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Black 
John  of  the  Breast.  Tradition  bears  that  Montrose, 
on  receiving  this  information,  stood  for  awhile  mo- 
tionless and  aghast;  and  then  exclaimed  that  his 
destiny  was  fulfilled  and  his  fate  certain." 

After  reciting  a  wild  legend  of  an  old  beldameV 
warning  to  Montrose  in  his  youth,  to  beware  of  a 
black  lake  and  the  daughter  of  a  black-risaged  man, 
the  memoir  proceeds  : — 

*'  There  is  a  small  dark  lake  at  Drumcarbiedale, 
where  Montrose's  army  was  defeated,  and  Mac- 
Leod's lady  turns  out  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  by 
the  sorceress ;  and  it  is  thus  the  country-people  ac- 
count for  the  despondency  of  Montrose  when  led 
into  MacLeod's  castle.  His  fears,  however,  are 
easily  to  he  traced  to  his  knowledge  of  the  lady's 
father  and  brother  being  actively  engaged  in  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies ;  and  that  MacLeod  was  also 
opposed  to  the  neighboring  families  and  clans  of 
Maekenzies  and  Mackays,  who  befriended  the  royal 
cause.  The  deceit  resorted  to  l^  his  gukles  in  con- 
ducting him  to*Assynt,  while  they  pretended  to 
lead  him  to  the  Reay  country,  was  also  ominous  of 
evil. 

'^On  his  arrival  vrithin  the  castle,  the  unfortunate 
Montrose  was  compelled  to  rest  his  weary  limbs, 
and  to  ponder  over  his  situation,  hi  one  of  the  strong 
vaulted  cdlars  stUl  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  the 
building.  Here  he  was  closely  confined  and  coa- 
stantly  watched,  and  notiee  of  his  capture  instantly 
forwarded  to  Strachan.  He,  however,  used  every 
exertion  to  induce  MacLeod  to  consent  to  his  libera- 
tion, by  the  promise  of  great  rewards  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  king,  if  he  would  be  permitted  to 
retire  to  the  Reay  country  or  to  Orkney.  It  appears 
that  MacLeod  never  served  under  Montrose  in  his 
previous  campaigns,  although  the  contrary  is  some- 
times asserted. 

'*  This  ^jiel  MacLeod  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  no  great  decision,  but  his  lady  is  represented  by 
the  country-people  as  having  inherited  the  stem  un- 
relenting disposition  of  her  father,  and^as  the  active 
person  who  kept  Montrose  in  close  confinement,  and 
delivered  him  up  to  his  opponent ;  and  it  is  even  sup- 
posed that  had  MacLeod  not  been  intluenced  by  her, 
he  would  have  permitted  the  marquis  to  escape. 
Major  Sinclair  was  also  found  traversing  the  hills, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  prison  of  his  leader ;  but 
as  no  accurate  directions  could  be  given  by  them  to 
where  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  had  been  leA,  that  no- 
bleman, whose  body  was  never  discovered,  must 
have  perished  miserably  in  some  solitary  recess 
among  the  mountains. 

'*  Montrose  was  shortly  afterwards  eonyeyed 
from  Assynt,  and  escorted  to  the  sooth  by  a  body 
of  military,  under  the  command  of  a  Major-General 
Holbourn.  He  and  the  troops  halted  for  two  days 
at  Skibo  Castle,  and  there,  notwithstanding  his  mis- 
fortunes, Montrose  experienced  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  respect  which  he  said  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  harsh  treatment  he  complained  of 
while  at  Ardvrack.  A  dowager  lady  then  occupied 
Skibo ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  and  his 
guards,  she  prepared  a  suitable  entertainment  for 
them.    She  presided  at  the  dinner  table,  at  the 
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bead  of  wliich,  and  iiamediately  befoie  her,  was  a 
leg  of  roasted  mutton.  When  Montroee  entered  the 
room  he  was  introduced  to  her  by  the  officers  who 
escorted  him,  and  she  requested  him  to  be  seated 
next  to  her ;  bat  Hoi  bourn,  still  retaining  the  strict 
military  order  he  observed  in  his  march,  placed  the 
marquis  between  himself  and  another  officer,  and 
thus  he  sat  down  at  Lady  Skibo's  right  hand,  and 
above  hts  noble  prisoner,  before  the  l^y  was  aware 
of  the  alteration.  She  no  sooner  observed  this  ar- 
rangemeat  than  she  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
fioizfid  the  leg  of  roasted  mutton  by  the  shank,  and 
hit  Holboum  such  a  notable  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  flank  part  of  the  hot  juicy  mutton  as  knocked  him 
off*  his  seat,  and  completel  v  soiled  his  uniform.  The 
oflloers  took  alarm,  dreading  an  attempt  to  rescue 
the  prisoner ;  but  the  lady,  still  in  great  wrath,  and 
brandishing  the  leg  of  mutton,  reminded  them 
that  she  received  them  as  guests;  that  as  such, 
aod  as  gentlemen,  they  must  accommodate  them- 
selves  to  such  an  adjustment  of  place  at  her  table 
as  she  considered  to  be  correct;  that  although 
ihe  Marquis  of  Montrose  was  a  prisoner,  she  was 
more  resolved  to  support  his  rank  when  unfortunate 
than  if  he  had  been  victorious;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  person  of  inferior  rank  could  at  her  table,  be 
permitted  to  take  precedence  of  him.  Order  being 
restored,  and  the  mutton  replaced  on  the  table,  every 
possible  civility  was  thereafter  directed  by  all  pres- 
ent towards  the  marquis,  who  remained  the  follow- 
ing day  at  Skibo,  the  troops  being  fatigued  with 
their  laborious  march  from  Assynt.  On  the  third 
day  Montrose  was  removed  to  Brahan  Castle,  and 
while  passing  further  south  another  lady  interested 
herself  more  decidedly  in  his  bebalf-— for  he  nearly 
efiected  his  escape  by  a  stratagem  of  the  Laird  of 
Grange's  wife." 

The  incident  thus  referred  to  is  told  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Napier : — 

*'  The  good  lady  (of  Grange)  plied  the  guards 
with  intoxicating  cheer  until  they  were  all  fast 
asleep,  and  then  she  dressed  the  marquis  in  her 
own  clothes,  hoping  to  save  him  as  his  friend  Lord 
(^Ivie  had  been  saved.  In  this  disguise  he  passed 
all  the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point  of  escaping, 
when  a  soldier,  just  sober  enough  to  amrk  what 
was  passing,  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was  again  se- 
cured.'*— ufi  and  T^/nes,  p:  471. 

We  may  also  add  to  this  narrative  that  the 
wretched  I^aird  of  Assynt  appears  to  have  been  re- 
warded by  the  Covenanters  for  giving  up  Montrose 
with  a  present  of  four  hundred  boUs  of  meal.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  tried  for  his  treachery  after 
the  Restoration,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punish- 
ment which  he  deserved. 

In  Montro8e*s  way  to  the  southward,  the  illustri- 
ous captive  was  exposed  to  every  form  of  reproach 
aod  outrage  from  his  ungenerous  enemies,  who 
showed  what  their  terror  had  been  by  what  their  in- 
sults were.  Thus  he  was  not  allowed  any  change 
of  dress,  but  was  paraded  with  mean  triumph  from 
place  to  place,  in  the  same  countryman's  habit  in 
which  he  had  disguised  himself.  The  townsmen 
of  Dundee,  greatly  as  they  had  suffered  from  his 
arms,  were  the  first  who,  much  to  their  honor,  pro- 
vided him  with  clothes  and  other  neoessaries  suited 
to  his  rank«  The  religious  anthority  of  the  kirk 
was  violently  strained,  not  only  against  Montrose 
himself,  but  against  those  who  pitied  him.  The 
records  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew's  were 
printed  only  a  few  years  since  for  the  Abbotsford 
Club ;  and  in  this  document  we  find  recorded  as 
oflfeooes,  with  their  respective  punishmentti  the 


"  having  drunk  drinks  to  James  Graham ;"  w,  in 
the  case  of  a  minister,  the  not  havins  *'  spoken 
enough  for  our  deliverance  from  James  Grahun." 

Even  before  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  his  doom 
had  been  there  decided.  The  form  of  a  trial  was 
dispensed  with,  as  w^ith  such  judges  it  well  might; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  on  an 
act  of  attainder  passed  at  the  close  of  1644,  whilst 
he  was  ravaging  the  country  of  Argyle.  His  bar- 
barous sentence  was,  that  he  should  be  hanged  for 
three  hpurs  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  that  hie 
head  should  be  affixed  to  an  iron  smke  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Tolbooth  or  prison  of  fMinburgh,  aod 
his  limbs  to  the  gates  of  the  four  principal  towns  in 
Scotland — Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  and  Glas- 
gow ;  and  that  his  body  (unless  he  had  showed 
signs  of  penitence,  and  been  released  from  the  cen- 
sures of  the  kirk)  should  be  interred  among  the 
common  felons  in  unconsecrated  ground.  That  no 
form  of  insult  might  be  wanting,  it  was  further  re- 
solved to  celebrate  his  entrance  mto  Edinburgh  with 
a  kind  of  mock  solemnity.  Thus,  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  of  May,  the  magistrates  met  him  at  the  gates, 
and  led  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets.  First 
appeared  his  officers,  boupd  with  cords,  and  walk- 
ing two  and  two;  then  was  seen  the  marquis, 
placed  on  a  high  chair  in  the  hangman's  cart,  with 
his  hands  pinioned  and  his  hat  pulled  off,  while  the 
hangman  himself  continued  covered  bv  his  side. 
The  Marquis  of  Argyle  had  abstained  from  taking 
any  public  part  in  the  sentence,  his  own  resentment 
against  Montrose  being  too  open  and  notorious,  but 
he  could  not  deny  himself  the  delight  of  gazing  on 
his  captive  enemy  on  the  way  to  an  ignominious 
death ;  thus  he  appeared  at  a  balcony  as  Montrose 
was  dragged  along,  as  did  also  his  son.  Lord  Lome, 
and  the  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Ikrl  of  Moray) 
whom  Lord  Lome  h^  espoused  only  the  Monday 
before.  This  striking  scene,  well  worthy  of  a  poet 
or  a  painter — the  rancorous  exulting  persecutors, 
the  vanquished  hero,  and  the  pale  and  shrinking 
bride — has,  we  observe,  only  a  few  weeks  since, 
called  forth  an  historical  ballad  of  much  spirit  and 
feeling  from  Lord  John  Manners. 

"  'T  is  pleasant  sure  in  merrie  May 
To  sit  at  eventide. 
And  ^aze  down  from  your  balcony. 
With  beauty  by  your  side. 

By  sorry  steeds,  in  servile  cart, 
A  high- backed  chair  is  bome-^ 

The  sitter,  he  hath  turned  his  face- 
Why  start  you,  young  Lord  Lomel 

Good  sooth,  in  yon  poor  captive  dies 

The  dreadest  of  your  foes — 
But  chained  and  tied  to  hangman's  cart, 

Ye  dare  not  meet  Montrose !" 

It  is  alleged  in  a  contemporary  record  that  '*  the 
reason  of  his  being  tied  to  the  cart  was,  in  hope 
that  the  people  would  have  stoned  him,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  able  by  his  hands  to  save  his  face."  * 
If  such  was  indeed  the  hope  of  the  tyrants,  it  was 
baffled  by  the  demeanor  of  the  victim.  For  as  the 
same  record  assures  us : — 

'*  In  all  the  way  there  appeared  in  him  such  maj- 
esty, courase,  moidesty,  and  even  somewhat  more 
than  natursu,  that  even  those  women  who  had  los 
their  husbands  and  children  in  his  wars,  and  who 

*  Wigtoun  MS.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Xapier,  Life  aod 
Timet,  p.  480.    See  also  p.  198.  ^ 
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wen  Hiied  to  stone  him,  were  open  the  sight  of 
him  BO  astonished  and  moved  that  their  intended 
curses  turned  into  tears  and  prayers :  so  next  day 
all  the  ministers  preached  against  them  fur  not 
stoning  and  renling  him.'' 

It  is  added,  that  of  the  many  tliousand  speetators 
only  one-^Lady  Jean  Gordon,  Countess  of  Had- 
dington—was  heard  to  sooff  and  laugh  aloud. 
Montrose  himself  continued  to  display  the  same  se- 
renity of  temper,  when  at  last,  late  in  the  evening, 
he  was  allowed  to  enter  his  prison,  and  found  there 
a  deputation  from  the  Parliament.  He  merely  ex- 
pressed to  the/n  his  satisfaction  at  the  near  approach 
of  the  Sunday  as  the  day  of  rest,  "for,"  said  he, 
**  the  compliment  you  put  on  me  this  day  was  a 
little  tedious  and  fatiguing !" 

The  Sunday  was  indeed  allowed  the  sufferer  as 
an  intermission  from  insults;  for  in  that  age  the 
same  minds  which  thought  murder  meritorious, 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  any  hint  of  Sab- 
bath-breaking. But  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  some  ministers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  General  Assembly,  entered  his  cell.  They 
began  by  admonishing  Montrose  on  his  natural  tem- 
per, which,  they  said,  was  too  ''aspiring  and 
lofty,*'  and  on  his  personal  vices,  meaning,  as  they 
expressed  it,  *'  his  being  given  to  women."  On 
these  points  Montrose  replied  to  them  with  much 
humility ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  arraign  his 
public  conduct  in  the  king's  service,  they  found  his 
conscience  clear  and  his  resolution  firm.  He  ended 
the  conference  with  these  words : — 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  that  any  actions  of  mine  have 
been  offensive  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I 
would  with  all  my  heart  bo  reconciled  to  the  same. 
But  since  I  cannot  obtain  it  on  any  other  terms — 
unless  I  call  that  my  sin  which  I  account  to  have 
been  my  duty— >I  cannot,  for  all  the  reason  and  con- 
science in  the  world." 

This  conference  oyer,  Montrooe  was  summoned 
before  the  Parliament  to  hear  his  sentence  read. 
He  was  first  placed  in  the  criminals'  seat,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  oontemporery  notes, "  looked  some- 
what pale,  lank-faced,  and  hairy."*  Next,  the 
chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long  speech, 
upbraided  him  for  his  violation  of  the  Covenant,  his 
introduction  of  the  sanguinary  Irish  soldiers,  and  his 
invasion  of  Scotland  during  a  treaty  with  the  king. 
Montrose,  finding  himself  permitted  to  reply,  spoke 
with  equal  courage,  temper/  and  dignity.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the  king's  con- 
descending to  acknowledge  the  estates  by  treaty, 
that  he  submitted  to  appear  uncovered  before  them ; 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  yindicate  his  conduct 

'  as  a  good  Christian  and  loyal  subject.  I  did  en- 
in  the  first  Covenant,  and  was  faithful  to  it. 
*  For  the  League,  I  thank  God,  I  was 
never  in  it,  and  so  could  nut  break  it.  How  far  re- 
ligion has  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad  conse- 
quences followed  on  it,  these  poor  distressed  king- 
doms can  witness.  •  •  •  •  His  late  majesty 
gave  commission  to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom 
to  make  a  diversion  of  those  forces  whtch  were 
going  firom  home  against  him.  I  acknowledge  the 
command ;  it  was  most  just,  and  I  conceived  my- 
self bound  in  conscience  and  duty  to  obey  it.  What 
my  carriage  was  in  that  country  many  of  you  may 
bear  witness.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, but  they  were  no  sooner  known  than  pun- 

*  Sir  James  Balfour's  Notes';  Life  and  Times,  p.  487.  | 
It  appears  that  the  permission  to  shave  had  been  refused  i 
to  Montrose*  I 
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ished.  Never  was  any  man's  Mood  spflt  bat  in 
battle,  and  even  then  many  thousand  liTee  have  I 
preserved ;  and  I  dare  here  avow  that  never  a  hair 
of  Scotsman's  head  that  I  could  save  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  as  I  came  in  upon  his  majesty's 
warrant,  so  upon  his  lettere  did  I  lay  aside  all  in- 
terests (of  my  own)  and  retire.  And  as  for  my 
coming  at  this  time,  it  was  by  his  majesty's  jost 
commands,  in  order  to  the  aecelerating  of  the  treaty 
betwixt  him  and  you,  bis  majesty  knowing  that 
wheneyer  he  had  ended  with  you,  I  was  ready  to 
retire  upon  bis  call.  •  •  •  •  And  therefore 
I  desire  yon  to  lay  amde  prejudice,  and  conskier  ne 
as  a  Christian  in  relation  to  the  justice  of  my  cause 
— as  a  subject,  in  relation  to  my  royal  master's 
command — and  as  your  neighbor,  in  relation  to  the 
many  of  your  lives!  have  preserved  in  battle !" 

To  this  address  the  lord  chanceUor  rejoined, 
with  mach  heat  and  many  hud  names  :  *'  proving," 
says  his  admiring  friend,  Sir  James  Balfour,  **  Mon- 
trose to  be  a  person  most  infamous,  perjured, 
treacherous,  and  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought 
forth  the  most  eruel  and  inhnman  butcher  and  mur- 
derer of  his  nation  !"  Afier  this  invective,  so  un- 
beconrdng  a  high  judicial  functionary,  Montrose  was 
compell^  to  kneel  while  his  sentence  was  read  ;  be 
heart!  it  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  and  was 
then  conducted  back  to  prison.  There  he  found 
another  deputation  of  preachere  ready  to  contend 
with  him.  But  in  vain  did  they  endeavor  to  shake 
his  constancy  by  descanting  on  all  the  horron  of 
his  sentence.  He  told  them  that  he  was  more 
proud  to  have  his  head  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
prison  than  that  his  picture  should  hang  in  the 
king's  bed-chamber;  and  that,  far  from  being 
troubled  at  his  legs  and  arms  being  dispersed  among 
the  four  principal  cities,  he  only  wished  that  he  had 
limbs  enough  to  send  to  every  city  in  Christendom 
as  testimonies  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  suffered.  He  drew  aside  the 
Reverend  Robert  Baillie,  and  conversed  with  him 
for  some  time  in  a  comer  of  the  room  ;  but,  says  one 
of  the  other  preachere,  '*  Mr.  Baillie  afterwards 
told  us  that  what  he  spoke  to  him  was  only  con- 
cerning some  of  his  personal  sins  in  his  conversa- 
tion, but  nothing  concerning  the  things  for  which 
he  was  condemned."*  When,  however,  the  other 
preachere  continued  to  urge  upon  him  the  heinous- 
ness  of  his  crime  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  his 
sovereign,  and  attempted  to  draw  from  him  some 
expressions  of  repentance  for  his  guilt,  he  at  last 
turned  away  from  them  with  the  words—'*  I  pny 
yon,  gentlemen,  let  me  die  in  peace!" 

That  very  evening,  when  left  alone — ^for  no  aceess 
from  either  friends  or  kinsmen  was  allowed  hinv— 
Montrose  wrote,  with  a  diamond,  it  is  said,  on 
his  prison  window,  the  well-known  and  affecting 
lines:— 

"  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airth  f  a  limb. 
Then  open  all  my  veins — that  I  may  swim 
To  thee,  my  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake— 
Then  place  my  purboiled  head  upon  a  stake 
Scatter  my  awes— strew  them  in  the  air  ;-* 
Lord  !  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms 

are, 
I  'm  hopeful  thou  'It  recover  once  my  dust, 
And  confident  thou  'It  raise  me  with  the  just." 

'^MS.  JoWDsl  hy  the  Rer.  R.  Tmil,  ss  quoted  by  Mr. 
Najpisr  (Life  and  Times,  p.  490.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
BaAUe's  own  letters  and  journals,  voluminous  as  they 
are,  contain  no  notice  whatever  of  Montrose's  end. 

t  Point  of  the  compass. 
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Hie  next  dsjr— Taeaday,  May  31— was  fixed  for 
the  execution  ;  it  had  been  hastened  for  the  purpose 
of  anticipating  any  intercession  or  remonstrance 
ftom  the  king.  Early  in  the  morning,  Sir  Archi- 
bald Johnston  of  Warriston,  then  uerk-register, 
entered  the  prisoner's  cell,  and  found  hm  employed 
in  combing  the  long  curled  hair,  which  he  wore 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  cavaliers.  "  Why 
is  James  Graham  so  careful  of  his  locks  V  mut- 
tered the  puritan.  Montrose  replied  with  a  smile, 
*'  While  my  head  is  my  own,  I  will  dress  and  adorn 
it ;  but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat  it  as 
you  please." 

Au  preparations  being  now  complete,  and  the 
guards  in  attendance,  Montrose  walked  on  foot  from 
the  prison  to  the  Grassmarket,  the  common  place 
of  execution  for  the  meanest  malefactors,  in  the 
midst  of  which  arose,  conspicuous  from  afar,  the 
dismal  gallows,  thirty  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
black  cloth.  We  have  been  gazing  at  the  spot  on 
the  very  day  on  which  we  write  these  lines,  and 
but  few  of  its  permanent  obiects  seem  altered  since 
there  fell  upon  them  the  last  look  of  Montrose. 
Scarce  one  new  edifice — nay,  scarce  even  a  trace 
of  modern  architectuie,  breaks  their  gloom.  There 
are  still  the  same  antique  houses  of  dark  massy 
stone,  with  theur  manifold  rows  of  windows,  and 
their  gable  roofe — yonder  sttU  towers  the  old  castle 
on  its  beetling  precipice — ^yonder  the  same  low  por- 
tals open  to  the  same  dusky  close»  and  wynds. 
Montrose,  as  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
to  suffer,  had  dad  himself  in  rich  attire — '*  more 
becoming  a  bridegroom,*'  says  one  of  his  enemies, 
'*  than  a  criminal  going  to  the  galloWs!"*  As  he 
walked  along  and  beheld  the  instrument  of  his 
doom,  his  step  was  not  seen  to  falter  nor  his  eye  to 

?inail ;  to  the  last  he  bore  himself  with  such  stead- 
ast  courage,  such  calm  dignity,  as  have  been  sel- 
dom equalled  and  never  surpassed.  At  the  foot  of 
the  scaSbld  a  farther  and  parting  insult  was  reserved 
for  him :  the  executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart's 
narratfve  of  his  exploits,  and  his  own  manifesto,  to 
hang  around  his  neck,  but  Montrose  himself  assisted 
in  bmding  them,  and,  smiling  at  this  new  token  of 
his  enemies'  malice,  merely  said,  "I  did  not  fbel 
more  honored  when  his  majesty  sent  me  the  Gar- 
ter!*' He  then  asked  whether  they  had  any  more 
indignities  to  put  upon  him,  and  finding  there  were 
none,  he  prayed  for  some  time  with  his  hat  before 
his  eyes.  Two  of  the  preachers.  Trail  and  Lav^, 
were  present  according  to  the  order  of  the  General 
Assembly — 

"But,"  as  the  former  complains  in  his  Diary, 
'*  he  did  not  at  all  desire  to  be  released  from  excom- 
munication in  the  name  of  the  kirk — yea,  did  not 
look  towards  that  place  in  the  scaBTold  where  we 
stood ;  only  he  drew  apart  some  of  the  magistrates 
aud  spake  awhile  with  them,  and  then  went  up  the 
ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock,  in  a  very  stately 
manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word ;  but  when  the 
executioner  was  putting  the  cord  about  his  neck,  he 
looked  down  to  the  people  upon  the  scaSbld  and 
asked,  *  How  long  shall  I  hang  here  V  When  my 
colleague  and  I  saw  him  casten  over  the  ladder  wo 
returned  to  the  commission,  and  related  the  matter 
as  it  was."t 

*  Diary  of  John  Nicholl,  not&ry-pahlic  and  writer  to 
the  signet,  as  printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

t  it  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Napier,  wko  inserts  this 
ffmt^  from  Mr.  Trail's  Diarv,  also  inaens  (wUhoat  is 
eiliMT  case  ezpcessing  anydoubt)  an  "admtraple  speech," 
addressed  by  Montrose  to  those  around  him  on  the  scaf- 
ftdd,  as  *<  taken  in  short-hand  by  one  appointed  fbr  that 


We  may  add»  as  the  fin^l  act  to  this  tragedy,  that 
within  a  fbw  days  Montrose  was  followed  to  the 
scaffold  by  his  principal  ofiicers.  Colonel  Sibbald, 
one  of  his  attendants  from  England — Sir  John 
Urrey,  by  turns  his  antagonist  and  his  confederate 
— and  Spottiswoode,  a  grandson  of  the  primate- 
were  beheaded  by  the  "  Maiden'' — for  thus  jocular 
was  the  name  of  the  seldom-rusting  Scotisn  guil- 
lotine. 

According  to  his  sentence,  the  legs  and  arms  of 
Montrose  were  cot  off  and  sent  as  trophies  to  the 
four  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  while  his  head 
was  affixed  to  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth. 
There  it  remained,  a  ghastly  spectacle,  durin?  ten 
^ears.  But  on  the  restoration  it  was  taken  down 
m  the  presence  of  many  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends, 
as  his  grand-nephew,  then  Lord  Napier,  and  his 
former  host  in  Athol,  Graham  of  Inchbrakie  ;  the 
scattered  limbs  were  reassembled,  and  interred  with 
due  honors  in  hallowed  ground.  Immediately  afler 
the  execution  Montrose's  severed  trunk  had  been 
carried  out  and  carelessly  flung  into  a  hole  on  the 
Borough-Moor.  But— here  again  we  quote  the 
very  words  of  a  contemporary  record — 

**  Two  days  afler  the  murder  the  heart  of  this 
great  hero,  in  spite  of  all  the  traitors,  was,  by  con- 
veyance of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed  by 
that  noble  and  honorable  lady,  the  Lady  Napier, 
taken  out  and  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  manner 
by  that  skilful  chirurgeon  and  apothecary,  Mr. 
James  Callender,  and  then  put  in  a  rich  case  of 
gold."* 

The  further  fortunes  of  this  doleful  relic  are 
traced  in  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Alexan- 
der Johnston,  formerly  chief  justice  of  Ceylon, 
which  is  dated  July  1,  1836,  and  printed  in  Mr. 
Napier's  Appendix.  Although  the  evidence  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  hearsay  and  traditionary  charac- 
ter, we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  distrusting  the 
main  facts.  We  are  told,  then,  that  the  gold  fila- 
gree box  containing  Montrose's  heart  was  in-  the 
possession  of  Francis  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  and  by  him  given  on  his  death-bed  to  his 
eldest  and  favorite  daughter,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander's  mother. 
She  accompanied  her  husband  to  India,  and  during 
the  voyage  the  gold  box  was  struck  by  a  splinter  in 
action  with  a  French  frigate. 

**  When  in  India,"  continues  Sir  Alexander, 
'*  my  mother's  anxiety  about  it  gave  rise  to  a  report 

purpose,  and  as  circulated  at  the  time."  Surely  Mr.  Na- 
pier must  have  overlooked  the  phrase  in  Mr.  Trail's  ac- 
count, that  "  Montrose  never  spoke  a  word.*'  This  wit- 
ness was-  standing  close  by,  and  could  have  hod  no 
imsffinable  motive  for  siippressiag  in  bis  pcivnte  diary 
the  fact  that  Montrose  had  made  a  speech.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  evident  reason  why  the  royalist  party 
at  Edinburgh  should  devise  and  circulate  some  last  words 
of  the  hero  as  honorable  and  advantageous  to  their 
caose ;  and  accordingly,  on  examining  the  speech  itself, 
several  expressions  appear  drawn  up  with  tmt  view,  as 
when  Montrose  is  made  to  say : — "  For  his  sn^sty  oaw 
living,  never  people,  I  believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a 
king.  His  commands  to  me  were  most  just.  In  nothing 
that  he  promUeth  vnU  he  faUH!  »  This  speech,  if  pub- 
liciy  circulated  at  the  time  by  the  royalists,  (perhaps  is  a 
broadside  or  printed  sheet,)  roiffht  be,  without  fm^thet  in- 
quiry, admitted  by  Sir  James  Balfour  into  his  notes. 

*  ^*  Relation  of  the  True  Funerals  of  the  Great  Lord 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  m  the  year  1661,"  See  "  Montrose 
and  the  Covenanters,"  vol.  i.,  p.  115,  and  vol.  Iim  P-  ^^^ 
The  same  statement  is  made  in  the  Afertwriu*  Csietio- 
niitf  of  the  day  (January  Xt  16610  indeed  in  the  obse- 
quies of  1661,  the  remains  of  the  trunk  appear  to  have 
l>een  identified  mainly  by  the  absence  oithe  neartj  at 
well  as  of  the  lin^bs. 
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amongst  the  natiyes  of  the  country  that  it  was  a 
taliamaD,  and  that  whoever  posaeased  it  would  never 
be  wounded  in  battle  or  taken  prisoner.  Owing  to 
this  report  it  was  stolen  from  her,  and  for  some 
time  it  was  not  known  what  had  become  of  it.  At 
last  she  learnt  that  it  had  been  offered  for  sale  to  a 
powerful  chief,  who  had  purchased  it  for  a  large 
sum  of  money." 

This  chief  was  the  PoUygar  or  captain  of  Pand- 
lum-Coarchy,  a  fort  and  district  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Madura.  Sir  Alexander,  as  a  very  young 
man,  happened  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  induced  him 
to  restore  the  stolen  property.  It  was  again  lost  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne  daring  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  never  recovered  by 
them.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  final  des- 
tination, we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  stranger  turn 
of  fate  than  that  the  same  nerves  and  sinews  which 
had  throbbed  to  the  warm  pulses  of  a  Scottibh  hero 
should  a  century  afterwards  come  to  be  worshiped 
as  a  talisman  on  an  Indian  idol  shrine  ! 

In  examining  the  character  and  exploits  of  Mon- 
trose, we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  when  he 
was  put  to  death  he  was  only  thirty-seven  years 
old.  Several  men  of  the  highest  powers — as 
Raphael,  Pascal,  Bums,  Byron — have  died  at  that 
very  age  and  left  behind  them  great  works  of  im- 
perishable fame  ;  but  such  eminence  is  less  surpris- 
ing when,  as  in  these  cases,  it  depends  on  imagina- 
tion and  genius  rather  tlian  on  teaching  and  experi- 
ence. It,  on  the  contrary,  we  look  to  warriors  and 
statesmen,  we  shall  find  that  they  often  pass  the 
mezzo  cammin  di  nostra  vita — as  Dante  calb  thirty- 
five — ^before  they  are  enabled  to  achieve  things 
worthy  of  renown.  Had  Marlborough,  for  exam- 
ple, died  at  forty,  or  even  fifty  years  of  age,  he 
would  now  be  remembered  only  for  his  signal 
treachery  to  James  II.  It  seems,  therefore,  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that,  had  the  life  of  Mon- 
trose been  spared  and  his  career  prolonged,  he 
might,  through  many  a  well-fought  field,  have  led 
other  and  greater  armies  to  victory.  For  partisan 
warfare  he  had  already  displayed  the  highest 
talents,  and  wanted  perhaps  only  opportunity  to 
earn  similar  distinction  in  a  regular  campaign.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  possessed  beyond  most  men  the  high 
and  rare  gift  of  energy — that  resolute  will  which 
makes  light  of  obstacles,  and,  by  boldly  confront- 
ing, so  often  overcomes  them.  He  believed  him- 
sen  reserved  for  great  enterprises,  and  in  his  de- 
signs might  sometimes  be  accused  of  preferring  the 
vast,  the  romantic,  the  soaring,  to  the  more  prudent 
and  more  practicable. 

That  Montrose  was,  as  drawn  by  the  master-hand 
of  Clarendon,  impatient  of  control  and  jealous  of 
rivalry,  may  be  readily  admitted,  and  seems  to  fol- 
low irom  other  parts  of  his  character.  For  the 
cruelties  which  are  alleged  in  his  conduct,  they  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  defended ;  it  can  only  be 
pleaded  as  some  extenuation,  that  they  were  the 
fanlts  of  his  country  and  his  age ;  and  that,  on  the 
change  of  fortune,  his  enemies  showed  full  as  little 
of  mercy  and  forbearance.  But  as  to  the  reproach 
of  treachery,  which  even  to  this  day  is  urged  against 
him,  we  can  discover  no  valid  grounds  for  it ;  and 
we  have,  as  we  hope,  explained  and  vindicated  that 
secession  from  the  Covenanters  on  which,  as  we 
suppose,  the  charge  proceeds. 

But  certainly  the  point  in  Montrose's  character, 
at  least  in  his  riper  years,  which  has  given  most 
oSence  on  the  one  sidfe,  and  attracted  most  admira- 
tion on  the  other,  was  his  ardent  zeal  for  uphold- 
ing the  crown.    In  present  times  there  is,  of  course, 


far  less  scope  for  snch  a  feeling.  Where  the  crown 
seems  perfectly  secure — where  no  danger  assails  or 
threatens  it — thero  can  be  of  course  no  honor,  no 
merit,  in  defending  it.  Yet  still,  after  making  every 
such  dlowance,  Siere  is,  to  our  mind  at  least,  an 
indescribable  charm  in  reverting,  (as  who  does  not 
sometimes  1)  from  all  the  chanceful  politics  and  un- 
certain friendships  of  our  own  day,  to  that  steadfast 
and  undying  flame  of  loyalty  which  glowed  in  the 
breast  of  the  ancient  cavaliers.  How  lofty  seem 
such  characters  as  Ormondes,  of  whom  Charles  II. 
used  to  say,  that  ill-treat  that  man  as  he  might,  he 
never  could  make  him  his  enemy !  like  a  poet  of 
his  period,  he  felt — 

"  Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
If  it  wm  or  lose  the  game ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon !" 

And  how  touching  that  meditation  on  the  virtues  of 
Charles  I.,  which  could  cheer  the  captive  royalist 
through  all  his  dungeon's  gloom  :— 

*'  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  barres  a  cage. ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  tinnetrlike,  confined  I 
With  shriller  note  shall  sing. 
The  meroye,  sweetness,  majestye. 
And  glories  of  my  King, 
When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 
He  is,  how  great  should  be ; 
Th*  enlarged  windes,  that  curie  the  flood. 
Know  no  such  libertie !" 

In  those  times  loyalty  was  no  mere  efiect  of  rea^ 
soning— >no  cold  result  ftom  the  proof  that  monarohy 
is  the  happiest  form  of  government  for  the  people ; 
— loyalty  was  then  something  more  and  better.  It 
was  then  an  impulse,  an  instinct,  a  natural  afl^ection 
like  that  which  binds  a  child  to  a  parent,  and  call- 
ing as  little  for  any  previous  proofs  of  exalted  merit. 
Yet  did  not  the  loyalty  of  those  days  imply  any  un- 
due subservience ;  as  with  a  parent,  there  were  so 
cases  of  guilt  or  error  put  beforehand,  but  had  either 
the  king  or  the  father  bid  the  subject  or  the  son  do 
wrong,  the  command  would  have  been  in  either 
case  reverently  but  sturdily  refused.  Such  was 
the  feeling,  which  even  when  most  sorely  tried— 
on  battle-fields  and  scafifolds — amidst  Ungerinj^  im- 
prisonment or  unfriended  exile— >used  to  animate 
the  gentlemen  of  England,  which  filled  their  hearts, 
and  which  may  even  now  be  read  underneath  their 
shields — as  in  the  loyaulte  n'a  honte  of  ClintoD 
— or  the  UNO  je  serviray  of  Herbert ! 

Delighting,  then,  as  we  do,  to  trace  either  a 
chivalrous  character  or  a  loyal  zeal,  and  finding 
both  united  in  Montrose — a  champion  worthy  the 
cause  and  a  cause  worthy  the  champion — we  have 
lingered  too  long  perhaps  on  our  sketch  of  his 
achievements.  Sure  we  are,  however,  that  no 
duty  of  a  critic  is  more  binding  upon  him  than  the 
endeavor  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  calumny  from 
the  deeds  of  the  departed  great.  And  proud  shal. 
we  feel  if  in  what  we  have  said  we  have  tended, 
not  indeed  to  dissemble  the  failings  and  errore  of 
Montrose,  but  to  portray  those  great  services  to  his 
king  and  country,  which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
maligned  him  were  held  as  his  principal  error—if 
we  have  been  able  to  weave  another  leaf  into  his 
chaplet,  or,  according  to  the  former  superstition  of 
hiB  own  country,  to  cast  another  stone  upon  his 
cairn! 
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From  the  Quarteriy  Berlew. 

Lm  Spediziane  tU  Carlo  Odoardo  Siuart  negli  Anni 
1743-6,  descrUta  Latinamente  nel  1751  dal 
Gesuiia  GiuUo  Cordara*  e  arafatta  ItaUana  da 
Antonio  GtusalH,    Milano,  1845. 

That  civil  war  is  the  saddest  of  national  misfor- 
tanes,  and  unrighteous  rebellion  the  highest  crime 
that  man  can  commit  against  man,  are  propositions 
which  few  will  dispute,  when  stated  apart  from 
political  feeling.  Yet  not  only  is  a  totally  different 
judgment  formed  upon  these  points  amid  the  din 
and  excitement  of  troubled  times,  but  in  almost 
OTery  case  popular  legend  and  tradition  are  prone  to 
clothe  these  scourges  with  attractive  colors,  which 
even  the  iron  pen  of  history  is  loath  to  deface. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  scarcely  any  cause, 
however  ^nwo^thy  or  desperate,  has  been  entirely 
without  the  support  of  highminded  and  heroic 
characters,  who,  in  hazarding  all  that  was  dear  to 
themselves,  and  precious  to  their  country,  have 
acted  solely  and  constantly  for  conscience'  sake. 
Thus  have  the  religious  wars  in  France,  the  rivalry 
of  the  Roses  in  England,  even  the  skirmishes  of 
the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  developed  characters 
and  incidents  honorable  to  human  nature,  and  pro- 
lific in  themes  for  the  biographer  and  the  poet. 
The  various  risings  during  last  century,  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  British  throne, 
are  instances  still  more  in  point,  for  there  principle 
was  in  direct  antagonism  with  expediency.  Setting 
aside  the  plea  founded  on  divine  and  indefeasible 
right,  and  granting  that  the  unconstitutional  conduct 
of  James  II.  had  virtually  released  his  subjects 
from  their  duty,  still  the  herediury  claims  of  his 
son  were  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  miserable  cal- 
umny which  questioned  his  birth  was  too  monstrous 
an  assertion  to  tell  in  favor  of  a  party  which  had 
none  other  to  urge.  It  were  vain  now  to  speculate 
on  the  results  to  our  oountry,  had  the  Prince  of 
Wales  been  placed  under  the  training  of  judicious 
Protestant  instructors,  and  called  to  the  succession 
when  the  avowedly  make-shift  reign  of  William 
had  reached  its  natural  termination.  But  undoubt- 
edly the  individual  character  of  those  sovereigns 
who  "  reigned  in  his  stead'*  was  not  such  as  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  foreign  powers,  or  to  conciliate 
the  many  at  home,  who,  grudging  them  even  a  lip- 
service,  reserved  the  allegiance  of  their  hearts,  and 
the  obedience  of  their  hands,  for  him  whom  they 
Jield  to  be  their  ri^fhtful  lord. 

Thus  far  was  the  Jacobite  cause  based  upon  sen- 
timents worthy  of  sympathy,  nor  was  it  without 
other  propitious  influences.  Its  country  leaders 
(for  at  court  there  was  little  to  choose  between  a 
corrupt  government  and  a  self-seeking  opposition) 
included  many  heads  of  the  most  ancient  houses, 
especially  in  those  districts  where  family  influence 
retained  an  almost  feudal  sway ;  men  more  ready  to 
hazard  their  all  in  behalf  of  a  houseless  exile  Uian 
to  calculate  the  advantages  of  facile  conformity,  or 
the  gains  of  revolutionary  vicissitude.  It  had  the 
warm  support  of  the  ladies,  ever  prompt  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  unfortunate.  The  mass  of  its  fol- 
lowers were  persons  in  whom  the  olden  ties  of 
loyalty  and  clanship  conscientiously  resisted  the  in- 
novations of  politi<»l  wisdom.  That  the  qualities 
eaieotial  to  a  more  than  temporary  saocess  were 
wnnting,  that  the  ultimate  failure  was  total,  and 
that  the  eventual  results  of  the  Hanoverian  sway 
conciliated  all  disaffection,  and  raised  our  country 
.  to  an  unparalleled  prosperity,  are  dicumstanoea  (n 
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no  way  detracting  from  the  romantic  interest  that 
hangs  round  tlie  Jacobite  struggles. 

A  theme  which  brought  to  our  very  doors  ind" 
dents  fitted  for  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  which  con- 
nected our  fathers  with  adventures  worthy  of  the 
padadins,  has  naturally  inspired  many  a  popular 
melody,  and  become  a  favorite  in  our  national  liter- 
ature; and  although  a  standard  history  of  the 
rebellions  of  last  century  remains  to  be  written,  the 
materials  for  it,  recently  rearranged  in  the  interest- 
ing volumes  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Jesse  and  Mrs.  Thomson, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  nearly  complete.  Some 
gleanings  may,  however,  still  be  found,  especially 
on  the  continent ;  and  to  this  point  our  preseut 
paper  is  given.  The  revolution  of  1792  has,  in- 
deed, swept  from  France  roost  traces  of  the  mock 
pageantry  of  St.  Germains,  as  well  as  of  the  stately 
court  of  Versailles ;  but  in  Italy  the  traveller  is 
often  startled  by  some  memorial  of  vagabond  roy- 
alty, in  connection  with  the  Stuart  name.  At 
Florence,  whilst  pacing  "  Santa  Croce's  holy  pre- 
cincts," he  may  gaze  on  the  memorial  raised  to 
Alfieri*s  wayward  genius  by  her  who  found  in  his 
affection  a  solace  for  the  neglect  of  her  degraded 
husband,  Charles  Edward  ;  in  an  adjoining  chapel 
he  may  visit  the  spot  of  her  own  repose ;  at  the 
Palazzo  Guadagni,  (now  San  Clemente,)  the  home 
of  her  ill-starred  union,  he  will  find  furniture  bear- 
ing medallion  portraits  of  the  spouses,  the  arms  of 

England  in  the  hall,  and  ^^^  upon  the  chimney 

weathercocks,  as  if  in  mockery  of  a  royalty  the 
sport  of  every  wind.  Travelling  onward,  he  may 
note  lapidary  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the 
exiles  and  their  temporary  sojourn,  in  the  ducal 
palace  of  Urbino  ;  in  the  Cattani  villa,  near  Pesaro ; 
at  Viterbo,  whither  the  son  of  James  II.  repaired  to 
meet  his  bride,  and  at  Montefiascone,  where  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed ;  at  Alba 
Longa,  where  Charles  Edward  dragged  out  his  last 
dishonored  years;  at  Frascali,  where  he  was 
buried — where  his  brother,  the  good  cardinal- 
bishop,  long  and  admirably  maintained  the  respect 
due  to  his  birth  and  his  mitre— and  where  a  gray- 
haired  retainer  of  the  decayed  house  still  loves  to 
gossip  of  his  former  masters.  Lastly,  at  Rome  he 
will  find  himself  surrounded  by  Stuart  memorials, 
and  may  jet  pick  up  some  Stuart  relics.  The  Muti 
(now  Savorelli)  palace  was  the  home  of  the  little 
court  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  metropolis  of 
their  church  until  the  death  of  Charles  Edward ; 
the  cardinal  resided  chiefly  at  the  Cancellariaj 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastever^,  his  titular  parish,  bears 
his  arms ;  his  mother^s  heart  is  enshrined  in  the 
church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli;  whilst  her 
tasteless  tomb  encumbers  St.  Peter's,  in  the  crypt 
whereof  are  the  ashes  of  her  husband  and  her  two 
sons,  whose  monument,  erected* by  the  heir  of 
George  III.,  suitably  closes  a  career  habitually 
marked  by  contrasts  and  contradictions. 

In  the  Communal  Archives  of  Urbino  there  is 
preserved  a  record  of  the  residence  of  "  James  the 
Third,  King  of  Great  Britain,''  in  that  city,  which 
throws  some  new  lights  upon  a  part  of  his  history 
as  yet  little  illustrated.*  It  was  the  fate  of  the 
Stuarts  to  experience  and  to  manifest  to  the  worid 
the  faithlessness  of  the  Bourbons,  who,  with  a  sel- 
fish policy  that  has  been  amply  avenged  on  their 

*Diariodi  Giovanni  Fortuniano  Gueroli  Pucci,  sulla 
venuta  permanenza  e  discesso  da  Urbino,  del  Rd  della 
Gran  Bretagna  Giacomo  III.  Stuardo. 
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posterity,  affeeted  an  inteFest  in  the  English  exOes. 
only  at  the  moment,  and  to  the  degree,  consistent 
with  their  own  temporary  objects,  and  who  never 
cherished  them  but  to  squeeze  the  fruit  and  toss 
away  the  rind.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which 
Louis  XIV.  recognized  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
was  bat  the  first  of  a  series  of  untoward  events  for 
the  Jacobite  cause,  and  it  was  rapidly  followed  by 
the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  by  the  entire  failure 
of  the  Utular  king^s  descent  upon  Scotland.  The 
Regent  Orleans  was  not  the  man  to  befriend  a  fall- 
ing cause ;  James,  on  his  return  to  the  continent, 
ibund  no  asylum  open  to  him  but  the  papal  city  of 
Avignon  ;  and  though,  for  a  prince  whose  family 
bad  mavi ;  an'^h  sncriHces  for  the  Romish  faith,  and 
whose  residancj  under  almost  any  temporal  sover- 
eign might  have  compromised  his  host,  the  papal 
states  were  the  natural  asylum — even  in  that  town 
the  jealousies  of  England  denied  him  a  tranquil 
zbode.  As  the  Stuarts  were  at  once  the  martyrs 
for  popery,  and  the  means  whereby  heretical  Eng- 
land might  be  reclaimed,  it  became  equally *the 
paternal  care  and  the  policy  of  successive  pontic  to 
afford  them  an  honorable  retreat,  and  to  promote 
their  eventual  restoration  ;  but  Clement  Al.,  by 
birth  an  Albani  of  Urbino,  was  moreover  a  man  of 
kind  and  generous  dispositions,  in  whom  illustrious 
misfortune  was  sure  of  a  friend.  He,  therefore, 
readily  offered  his  aid  in  extricating  James  from  his 
embarrassing  position  ;  and  regarding  it  as  matter 
of  pablic  scandal,  that  one  with  such  claims  should 
wander  as  a  vagrant,  spurned  from  door  to  door,  he 
settled  upon  the  royal  eiule  a  pension  of  12,000 
scudi,  (2610/.,)  and  invited  him  to  select  for  his 
abode  some  town  in  the  Italiaif  dominions  of  the 
church,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  Urbino.  The 
reasons  for  this  preference  may  have  been  the  pri- 
vate influence  which  his  holiness  could  there  ren- 
der subservient  to  the  convenience  of  his  guest,  and 
also  the  superior  accommodation  of  the  stately  pal- 
ace, wherein  the  long  line  of  its  illustrious  duKes 
had,  until  within  a  century,  kept  a  court  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  as  an  asylum  of  the  muses  and 
the  graces,  a  haven  of  letters  and  arts. 

When  James  hud  decided  upon  accepting  Urbino 
as  a  residence,  the  pope  consulted  his  comfort  by 
appointing  to  its  government  Monsignor  Alemanno 
Salviati,  a  prelate  already  well  known  to  the  prince 
at  Avignon,  and  by  sending  one  of  his  own  nephews 
to  attend  him  on  his  arrival,  with  a  suitable  guard 
of  honor.  After  visiting  Rome  to  attend  the  func- 
tions of  St.  Peter's  day,  and  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  the  pontiff,  who  presented  him  with  20,000  scudi, 
(4350/.,)  he  arrivea  at  Urbino  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1717,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Mar, 
and  Perth,  and  by  a  large  suite,  chiefly  of  Scottish 
gentlemen.*  Recent  improvements  have  rendered 
Its  rugged  site,  comparatively  accessible,  but  even 
then  his  Swiss  carriage  was  dragged  up  to  the 
palace  by  only  three  horses.  Next  morning  he 
gave  audience  to  the  principal  resident  nobility, 
with  the  gonfaloniere  or  chief  magistrate  at  their 
head,  who  kissed  the  lapel  of  his  waistcoat,  after 
which  he  attended  high  mass  in  the  cathedral. 
From  the  details  of  similar  ceremonials,  the  empty 
pageants  of  a  nominal  royalty,  we  gather  a  few 
curious  particulars  of  this  shadowy  court.  The 
most  important  and  imposing  of  such  occasions 
were  those  for  devotional  purposes,  including  a 
daily  procession  to  mass,  followed  by  the  Roman- 

♦  There  is  in  the  same  archives  a  list  of  the  conrt, 
aboat  fifty  in  number,  including  two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  the  high-spirited  Countess  of  Nithsdale. 


ists  of  his  own  smte,  and  the  chief  inbaJntants  of 
the  town.  On  fete-days,  and  at  his  usual  aftemoon 
promenade,  that  indispensable  observance  of  Italiaa 
life,  he  drove  in  a  ooach-and-six,  escorted  by  bis 
courtiers  on  horseback,  and  attended  by  liveried 
lacqueys  and  a  guard  of  honor.  A  smile  at  sach 
attelage  may  arise,  when  we  add  that  the  distance 
from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral  is  scarcely  the 
length  of  a  state-carriage  when  harnessed,  and 
that  the  longest  of  the  three  drives  then  practicable 
does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Each  of  these  led  to  a 
convent,  but  not  unfrequently  such  visits  were  moie 
with  a  sporting  than  a  spiritual  object,  and  were 
ended  by  *'  some  hare-coursing  with  his  clever  lit- 
tle Danish  doggies." 

The  stagnate  gayeties  of  this  provincial  town 
received  a  remarkable  stimulus  from  the  arrival 
of  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and  tlie  leading  resi- 
dents established  public  assemblies  for  Sunday  and 
other  holiday  evenings  during  the  winter.  These 
"  King  James  HI."  good-humoredly  attended, 
joining  freely  in  the  conversation,  and  taking  his 
place  at  the  card-table  to  play  ombre  with  the 
ladies.  He  also  honored  by  his  occasional  visits 
the  evening  receptions  at  the  Casa-Bonaventura, 
*'  at  which  there  was  first  a  musical  performance  by 
native  and  other  artists,  until  his  majesty  rising, 
bowed  thrice  to  the  ladies,  and  retired,  but  without 
allowing  any  of  the  gentlemen  to  attend  him  to  the 
door,  except  his  own  suite,  who,  after  seeing  him 
to  the  palace,  returned  to  the  ball  and  cards  which 
followed,  with  beautiful  refreshments,  all  in  sump- 
tuous and  brilliant  style."  As  the  carnival  of  1718 
advanced,  amateur  theatricals  were  got  up  by  the 
academicians  of  the  Pascoli,  the  entertainments 
being  Agrippa,  Griselda,  and  the  Feats  of  Hercules, 
the  last  of  which  became  an  amazing  favorite  of  the 
titular  king,  who  presented  the  performers  with  a 
silver  bowl,  which  they  sold  for  164  dollars*  In 
order,  however,  to  enjoy  the  more  refined  amuse- 
ment of  the  opera,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Fano, 
a  town  possessing  for  him  associations  of  no  ordi- 
nary interest.  Lai^ra  Materozzi,  daughter  of  an 
ancient  family  there,  probably  owed  to  the  accident 
of  her  mother  being  sister  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  her 
elevation  to  sovereign  rank,  as  wife  of  Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Modena ;  her  daughter,  Maria  Beatrice,  be- 
came Queen  of  England,  and  mother  of  the  exile. 
During  Lent,  oratorios  were  given  at  the  govemor*s 
expense,  and  the  Easter  solemnities  were  per- 
formed by  James  with  exemplary  devotion,  though 
with  a  magnificence  becoming  his  conventional 
rank.  These  having  been  concluded,  musical  en- 
tertainments were  provided  for  him  by  the  families 
of  Bonaventura  and  Staccoli ;  but  on  the  18th  of 
May  a  courier  brought  tidings  of  the  death  of  the 
widowed  Mary  of  Modena  in  France,  and  the  tiny 
court  of  her  son  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  scene 
of  mourning,  the  funeral  offices  of  the  dead  being 
repeatedly  perfoi-med,  with  every  elaborate    and 

*  This  amusement,  transmitted  from  tlie  palmy  days 
of  Venice,  was  managed  in  much  less  classic  taste  than 
its  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  On  a  wooden  stage 
resting  upon  Imrrels,  a  group  of  men  supported  shoulder- 
higti  a  smaller  sta^e,  on  which  stood  another  smaller 
group,  spon  whose  shoulders  a  ihirJ  tier  placed  them- 
selves; and  so  upwards  until  seven  or  eight  taperinv 
stories  rove  in  a  living  pyramid,  crowned  hy  a  boy  esllea 
the  crest,  whose  onup  de  force  conKitted  in'cuttingaaoa- 
enet  apon  the  head  of  his  sins^le  supporter.  A  Taristien 
vei-y  popular  in  the  "  Ocaan  Queen"  consisted  in  pla^itug 
a  raatrs  feet  upon  the  sharp  and  nmliilo  iron  prowvof  two 
gondolas,  as  tne  base  of  an  oheljsk  composed  of  three 
postore-mekem  sucoeasively  standing  on  eaoh  elher'a 
shoulders,  and  crowned  by  a  ere»<-6oy  neels  upwards! 
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eoiftly  •boenrance  of  the  Romiah  zitnal,  wherein  the 
entire  city  participated,  in  mourning  attire.  In  re- 
turn for  these  vanous  civilities,  the  chevalier  gave 
a  public  banquet  every  two  months,  on  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  gonfaloniere,  or  mayor. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1718,  he  set  out  incog- 
nito, in  the  hope  of  meeting  at  Ferrara  his  bride, 
Maria  Clementma  Sobieski,  and  of  bringing  her  to 
Urbino  for  a  shoit  time,  before  transferring  his 
residence  to  Rome.  These  plans  were,  however, 
Tendered  abortive,  by  the  news  which  met  him  at 
Bologna  of  the  princess  having  been  arrested  at  Inns- 
pruck,  at  th9  instigation  of  George  I.,  and  the 
chevalier  in  consequence  summoned  his  suite  to 
join  him  at  Rome,  to  which  he  immediately  re- 
paired, and  whence  he  soon  after  visited  the  court 
of  Spain,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  Or- 
mondes unavaihng  expedition  to  Scotland.  The 
recollection  of  the  attentions  he  had  met  with  at 
Urbino  was  not  soon  efiaeed  from  his  mind,  and, 
OB  his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  autumn  of  1773,  after 
passing  the  summer  at  Lucca  baths,  he  carried  his 
queen  to  visit  his  mountain  refuge.  During  their 
stay  of  three  dayb,  his  favorite  interlude  of  the  feats 
of  Hercules  was  repeated,  with  other  diversions  and 
religious  functions  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
tail.'* 

His  court  had  been  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  an 
hour  to  his  visionary  honors  at  Rome,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1720.  The  infant  was  ushered  into  the 
world  in  presence  of  ten  cardinals,  four  Roman 
princes,  the  senator,  two  conservators,  two  ambas- 
sadors, two  bishops,  many  **  milords,'*  and  nine 
Roman  princesses :  his  baptismal  names,  hitherto 
partially  overlooked,  were  James  Philip  Louis 
Casimer  Thomas  Silvester-Maria  Charles  Edward. 

Regarding  the  marriage  of  James,  little  is  known 
but  that  it  proved  unhappy.  The  intrigues  thai 
spring  spontaneously  in  courtly  soils  seem  to  in- 
crease in  rancor  as  their  field  is  narrowed  and  ob- 
scured. In  the  few  documents  that  remain  to  shed 
a  sickly  Fight  on  the  pageant  royalty  of  the  Muti 
palace,  we  may  trace  a  struggle  between  the  influ- 
ence of  Maria  Clementina  over  her  husband,  and 
that  of  Hay,  titular  Earl  of  Inverness,  master  of  his 
household,  which  ended  in  the  lady's  retirinff  to  a 
convent.  .  It  would  be  very  profitless  to  r^e  up 
these  squabbles,  or  to  weigh  recriminating  state- 
ments as  to  the  husband's  morals  and  his  wife's 
temper ;  but  we  may  quote  portions  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  French,  on  the  1 1th  of  November, 
17^1  as  throwing  light  upon  their  respective  man- 
ners :— 

*'  I  am  very  glad,  madam,  that  you  have  taken 
the  step  of  writing  to  me  on  this  occasion,  since  1 
have  thereby  an  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  to 
yon  my  feelings  in  the  same  manner,  which  I  pre- 
fer to  doing  so  verbally,  having  long  been  aware 
from  experience  that  you  are  so  prejudiced  against 
whatever  originates  with  me  as  not  to  listen  to  me 
patiently.  I  am  also  apprehensive  that  my  senti- 
ments have  not  been  clearly  explained  to  you,  and 
I  would  fain  believe  that  you  in  no  way  authorized 
the  manner,  so  little  respectful  or  decent,  in  which 
these  matters  have  been  discussed  with  me. 

*  In  compliment  to  his  sojoarn  at  Urhino,  CsTdinal 
Hanoi hal  Alhani  dedicated  to  nim  the  handsome  volume 
illustrative  of  that  city  published  under  his  auspfoes  in 
1724.  The  Casa  Bonaveniura  above  named  retaiiied 
until  the  present  year  two  interesting  pictures,  one  repre- 
senting the  ohevaljpr's  marriage,  the  other  his  eldest  son's 
christening ;  both  full  of  portraits  in  the  gorgeotig  court- 
dsssses  of  the  day.  These  are  now  the  property  of  the 
EviofNorthesk. 


*^  Certain  it  is,  mada^,  thmt  I  have  ever  loved 
you  alone,  and  that  I  have  never  desired  anything 
more  anxiously  than  to  please  you  in  all  respects, 
always  with  due  regard  to  reason,  my  honor,  and 
the  advantage  of  my  afiairs. 

**  1  know  but  too  well  that  we  have  often  expe- 
rienced anxieties  and  difficulties,  but  these  I  should 
always  have  endured  with  greater  equanimity,  had 
I  not  observed  them  to  be  occasioned  less  by  the 
vivacity  of  your  disposition  than  by  your  over^read- 
iness  to  listen  to  petty  complaints  and  insinuations, 
and  bo  fancy  yourself  hurt  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  retailed  them ;  and  you  cannot  but  recoUeet 
with  what  patience  I  have  for  two  years  submitted 
to  your  sullen  humors,  and  how,  when  you  scaieely 
would  speak  to  me  or  look  at  me,  I  had  recourse 
only  to  silence. 

**  You  will,  I  trust,  reflect  that  you  not  only 
have  at  all  times  possessed  my  entire  and  undivided 
afl^ection,  but  that,  in  as  far  as  my  circumstances 
and  station  permitted,  I  have  neglected  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  your  contentment ;  as  regards 
expense  I  never  restricted  you ;  you  are  me  to 
go  where  you  choose;  you  have  seen  \9homso- 
ever  you  thought  fit ;  you  write  and  receive  lettere 
without  restramt ;  and  you  know  moreover  that,  far 
from  encouraging  your  life  of  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, I  did  my  best  to  induce  you  to  extend  your 
amusements,  which  would  have  also  added  to  my 
own.  Tn  short,  everywhere  and  in  everything 
have  I  left  you  at  liberty  to  follow  your  own  t 
and  inclinations,  only  reserving  to  myself  the 
tery  of  my  own  household  and  afllairs." 

After  aidverting  to  the  questions  regarding  Lord 
Inverness,  and  other  domestic  details  of  small  mo- 
ment, he  continues  :— 

*'  Such  being  the  state  of  matters,  J  could  not 
but  be  equally  surprised  and  oflfended  when  a  threat 
was  brought  to  me,  that,  if  I  did  not  dismiss  an 
able,  faithful,  and  laborious  minister,  you  would  go 
into  a  convent ;  for  even  had  I  been  disposed  to  re- 
place him  by  another,  after  such  a  proceeding  my 
honor  required  me  to  retain  him.  But  setting  aside 
this  motive,  I  could  not  at  the  present  juncture  di»> 
place  him,  without  ruining  my  interests  and  throw- 
mg  my  adSairs  into  the  greatest  confusion.  He 
however,  tired  and  vexed  at  being  constantly  the 
object  of  your  undeserved  aversion,  as  he  so  long 
has  been  of  that  of  my  enemies,  has  asked  leave  to 
retire,  and  only  my  positive  orders  retain  him  about 
me.  See,  madam,  to  what  difliculties  you  expoee 
me  !  What  honorable  man  will  venture  to  serve 
me,  after  the  scenes  you  have  publicly  exhibited! 
Do  not  then  wonder  that  I  expect  from  you  some 
token  of  regret  for  the  disrespect  you  havo  shown 
me,  and  for  the  injury  you  have  done  yourself  and 
me  bv  so  unheard-of  an  exposure,  and  that  you 
will  tnereafter  open  your  heart  to  me  unreservedly ; 
if  you  do  so  I  riiall  forget  the  past,  and  shall  in 
future  only  study  your  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

*'I  protest,  madam,  that  I  know  of  no  just 
ground  you  have  of  complaint  against  me ;  were  I 
conscious  of  any,  I  should  assuredly  remedy  it,  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  you  take  time  for  candid  re- 
flection, you  will  be  touched  by  all  I  am  writing  to 
you,  and  by  my  gentle  and  kind  behavior  towards 
you.  Do  then  repent  of  the  past,  and  do  not  drive 
matters  to  extremity,  which  indeed  you  cannot  do 
without  precipitating  yourself  into  irretrievable  mis- 
chief, and  incurring  responsibility  to  God  and  man. 

**  This,  my  dear  Clementina,  is  all  I  can  sagr 
upon  a  sad  and  lamentable  subject.  I  conjure  joq 
to  make  it  matter  of  serious  mediution.    'Iluiik 
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how  glorious  it  is  to  avow  an  error,  and  that  it  is 
but  by  correcting  it  you  can  restore  your  happiness ; 
and  do  not  any  longer  resist  the  last  efforts  of  my 
tenderness,  which  only  awaits  your  return  to  re- 
kindle, never  again  to  relax  or  cease. 

"  James  R." 

This  letter  was  received  a  few  months  ago,  with 
ether  similar  documents,  from  the  Count  Sigismondo 
Malatesia  of  Rome,  heir,  through  his  wife,  of  the 
Canonico  Angelo  Cesarini,  the  secretary  and  testa- 
mentary trustee  of  Cardinal  York.  Many  Stuart 
relics  have  been  obtained  in  the  last  few  years  from 
the  Malatesta  palace.  Some  old  family  portraits 
were  bought  by  ihe  Baronees  Braye,  and  a  number 
of  books,  papers,  medals,  miniatures,  and  engrav- 
ings have  been  secured  by  Lord  Walpole,  the  Rev. 
James  Hamilton,  Mr.  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun, 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Macpherson.  This  last  gentleman,  a 
landscape  painter  in  Rome,  whose  family  suffered 
for  their  stanch  Jacobitism,  obtained  from  the  Muti 
villa  at  Frascati,  long  occupied  by  Cardinal  York, 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  Muti  palace,  when 
decked  out  and  illuminated  for  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  with  portraits  of  his  father,  himself,  and 
most  of  their  little  court.  This  picture  has  since 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Doug- 
fas.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  the  elder  Chevalier, 
painted  at  Urbino  and  left  in  the  palace  there,  has 
been  lately  sent  to  Fingask  Castle  in  Perthshire, 
the  former  owner  of  which.  Sir  Stuart  Thriepland, 
was  "  out"  in  **  the  fifteen*'  and  **  the  forty-five." 
Among  the  Malatesta  papers  was  found  a  most  vo- 
luminous diary  kept  by  the  cardinals  secretary  at 
his  desire — a  heap  of  puerile  prolixity,  from  which, 
nevertheless,  many  curious  particulars  might  be  se- 
lected.      • 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  work  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  An  expedition,  such  as  that 
of  Charles  Edward  in  1745,  naturally  aroused  much 
sympathy  and  interest  on  the  continent.  The  he- 
reditary principle  had  not  yet  been  exposed  to  such 
rude  infringements  from  the  popular  will  as  a  later 
age  has  witnessed.  By  foreign  communities,  un- 
versed in  constitutional  niceties,  and  generally  of 
Romanist  convictions,  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts  was 
viewed  as  a  purely  religious  persecution — an  im- 
pression confirmed  by  the  uniform  support  they  re- 
ceived from  the  holy  see.  Further,  the  aggrava- 
tion of  their  sufferings  by  the  heartless  conduct  of 
near  relations  who  had  supplanted  them,  and  the 
favorable  contrast  of  their  high-bred  and  elegant  ad- 
dress with  the  harsh,  rude  manners  of  the  early 
Hanoverian  princes,  conciliated  a  majority  of  Eu- 
rope to  their  pretensions.  The  total  failure  of  the 
enterprise  ere  long  dashed  these  wide-spread  aspira- 
tions, but  the  heroic  features  of  the  cause,  and  the 
rumored  romance  of  the  chevalier's  personal  adven- 
tures, a-voke  far  and  near  an  intense  curiosity  for 
the  details.  Of  the  various  attempts  to  supply  this 
information  abroad,  that  of  the  Jesuit  Cordara 
would  probably  have  been  the  best  calculated  to 
fulfil  its  purpose,  but  for  tfie  perverted  pedantry 
which  induced  him  to  clothe  in  a  dead  language  a 
work  written  on  a  purely  popular  theme,  and  it  was 
not  nntil  last  year  that  an  Italian  version  of  it  ap- 
peared, to  renew  for  the  moment  the  interest  of  a 
long  past  topic. 

Giulio  Cesare  Cordara  was  bom  in  1704,  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Counts  of  Calamendrana  in 
Piedmont,  and  received  his  education  at  Rome.  At 
mn  early  age  he  was  enrolled  in  the  order  of  Jesus, 
•nd  soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  easy  elo- 
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quence  of  his  writings,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin. 
These  qualities  recommended  him  as  continuator  of 
the  History  of  the  Jesuits,  begun  by  Orlandini ;  but 
after  the  publication  of  one  volume,  the  undertaking 
was  suspended,  and  passed  into  other  hands.  He 
subsequently  increased  his  reputation  by  a  variety 
of  literary  performances,  including  several  saintly 
biographies.  None  of  his  compositions  are,  how- 
ever, more  creditable  to  his  industry  than  the  long- 
neglected  narrative  which  we  have  now  to  notice. 
Cordara  survived  the  suppression  of  his  order,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  From  such  a  writer 
we  cannot  reasonably  look  for  much  novelty  as  to 
the  leading  incidents  of  the  insurrection,  and  of  the 
Xvfo  campaigns  through  which  it  was  protracted. 
Neither  can  we  regard  him  as  our  best  authority 
for  the  wanderings  of  their  hero,  after  the  rout  of 
Culloden  had  rendered  him  an  outlawed  felon. 
But  as  to  the  means  whereby  the  prince  trained 
himself  for  what  he  considered  his  mission,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  prepared  in  Italy, 
we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  accomplish^ 
Italian  as  a  new  and  important  witness. 

"  Edward,  titular  Prince  of  Wales,  was  reared 
from  infancy  never  to  forego  the  desire  or  the  hope 
of  recovering  the  crown,  and,  even  in  early  youth, 
it  was  his  aim  to  discipline  to  every  kingly  art  those 
talents  and  regal  endowments  with  which  nature 
had  furnished  him.  Features  of  remarkable  regu- 
larity and  beauty,  with  a  certain  princely  air;  a 
noble,  generous,  and  fervid  disposition  ;  a  soaring 
spirit,  capable  of  the  loftiest  flights ;  a  nimble  yet 
robust  frame,  and  an  equable  temperament  were 
native  gifts,  to  which  he  added  a  studious  acquaint- 
ance with  all  courtly  habits  and  observances,  and 
an  admirably  gentlemanlike  and  easy  manner,  with 
an  unfailingly  joyous  and  fluent  address.  Though 
avoiding  all  arrogance,  he  never  demeaned  himself 
to  folly  or  trifling.  He  was  averse  to  idleness,  but 
much  more  to  those  sensual  indulgences  which 
Rome  offered  to  a  youthful  prince.  He  knew  sev- 
eral languages,  and  could  converse  freely  in  Italian, 
Latin,  English,  and  French  ;  his  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modern  history  was  likewise  extensive 
for  his  years.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  lay  enthusi- 
astically towards  military  life,  as  the  arena  of  glory 
and  distinction.  And  although  he  had  nothing  to 
desire  in  point  of  station  and  magnificence  at  Rome, 
where  the  citizens  paid  him  royal  honors  and  defer- 
ence, yet  he  was  sick  of  his  residence  in  a  commu- 
nity of  priests,  where,  surrounded  by  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  found  himself  constrained  in  his  prime  to 
drag  on  an  inactive  existence. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  he  strengthened  and 
hardened  his  limbs  by  every  masculine  exercise. 
His  delight  consisted  in  horsemanship  and  in  the 
chase; — not  in  sooth  the  effeminate  and  boyish 
amusement  of  birdlime  and  snares,  but  the  more 
manly  and  bracing  sport  of  shooting,  in  which  he 
was  so  skilful  as  never  to  miss.  This  he  preferred 
to  everything  else,  frequently  passing  the  entire  day 
from  dawn  to  sundown  in  rugged  forests,  exposed 
to  winter  rains  and  solstitial  suns,  and  re^iching 
home  at  night-fall,  famished,  scorched,  or  be- 
numbed, yet  happy.  He  thus  disciplined  himself 
for  the  hardships  of  war,  until,  feeling  his  courage 
and  energy  equal  to  them,  he  began  to  lament  hie 
ignorance  of  military  skill,  the  sole  means  of  ele- 
vating himself  to  sovereignty.  The  power  of  de- 
lineating fortifications,  and  talking  speciously  of 
theoretical  tactics,  he  looked  upon  as  superficial 
matters,  in  which  any  one  may  become  an  adept. 
He  therefore  urgently  besought  his  fiuher  no  longer 
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to  keep  lum  lounging  at  home,  bnt  to  send  him 
where  he  could  learn  the  art  of  war,  as  it  surely 
was  the  duty  of  one  horn  and  bred  in  the  expectancy 
of  a  crown,  to  be  a  soldier  ere  he  became  a  king, 
since  tliat  was  the  only  path  that  could  lead  him  to 
substantial  sovereignty.  Whilst  secretly  approving 
this  youthful  ardor,  his  parent  mildly  restrained 
such  premature  outbreaks,  pleading  the  necessity 
of  succumbing  to  circumstances  and  to  evil  times. 
This,  however,  the  prince  reargued,  saying  that 
on  the  contrary  we  ought  to  struggle  against  ad- 
verse events,  and  by  our  own  energy  repair  the  in- 
justice of  fortune." — Ital,  TransL,  pp.  4—6. 

In  1734  the  long  smouldering  struggles  of  Spain 
and  Austria  once  more  turned  Lower  Italy  into  a 
baltlefield,  and  as  the  victorious  army  of  his  most 
Catholic  majesty  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  II.,  the  opportunity 
was  favorable  for  gratifying  the  wishes  of  his 
grace *s  nephew.  The  young  prince  was  therefore 
sent  to  the  Spanish  camp  before  Gaeta,  as  a  snecta- 
tor  of  the  siege ;  but  the  quality  of  an  actor  better 
suiting  his  fervid  spirit, 

"  be  new  to  the  lines,  and  there  so  entirely  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  that,  though  but 
a  novice  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  set  an  example  to 
the  most  steady  officers  and  most  experienced  vet- 
erans. The  troops  kept  their  eye  upon  him,  anx- 
ious for  his  safety,  as,  amid  heat  and  dust,  he  gal- 
loped about  the  camp,  reconnoitred  the  trenches, 
mmes,  and  outworks,  or,  rushing  where  the  shot 
fell  thickest,  was  the  foremost  with  voice  and  ex- 
'ample  to  repel  the  enemy *s  sallies.  Although  all 
this  somewhat  disconcerted  the  duke,  to  whom  the 
youth *s  safety  had  been  especially  committed,  and 
who  blamed  him  for  so  rashly  exposing  himself,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  admirmg  such  gallantry,  and 
holding  it  up  as  an  example  to  others.  When  the 
Austrians  at  length  surrendered,  Eklward  was  the 
first  to  penetrate  the  fortress,  not  by  the  opened 
gate,  but  by  a  breach  through  the  battered  walls, 
amid  the  admiring  plaudits  of  the  army." — pp.  7, 8. 

From  these  scenes  the  prince  returned  to  his 
father,  moi^  than  ever  anxious  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  nulitary  glory  of  which  he  had  thus 
temptingly  tasted,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the 
destiny  of  his  life.  The  repose  of  Lurope  was  of 
brief  duration,  and  in  the  new  complications  which 
brought  about  the  seven  years'  war,  the  English 
government  seemed  lo  have  its  hands  full.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin  was 
called  to  the  French  council-board,  who,  owing  his 
hat  to  tlie  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  Jacobite  cause,  and  warmly  urged  it 
u]X)n  his  master.  Flanders  was  then  the  seat  of 
war,  and  France  having  difficulty  in  making  head 
against  the  English  and  Austrian  arms,  a  descent 
upon  Scotland  in  the  name  of  the  Stuarts  was  sug- 
gested by  the  cardinal,  as  a  politic  and  well-timed 
diversion.  The  scheme  being  approved  by  Louis 
XV.,  two  English  gentlemen  reached  Rome  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1743,  one  with  secret  credentials 
to  arrange  a  plan  of  action  with  the  titular  king,  the 
other  provided  with  false  English  passports  to  facil- 
itate the  transit  of  Charles  Edward.  To  James,  in 
whose  bosom  the  pulsations  of  ambition  had  long 
been  stilled,  the  proposal  for  an  invasion  was  little 
pleasing.  Experience  had  amply  taught  him  the 
weakness  of  his  cause  in  Britain,  and  the  hollow- 
ness  of  French  professions.  Whilst,  therefore,  he 
admitted  the  duty  of  an  effi)rt  to  win  for  his  children 
a  crown  that  for  himself  had  lost  its  attractions,  he 
hesitated  ere  he  should  commit  a  beloved  and  hope- 
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ful  son  to  the  hazard  of  an  expedition,  without  mors 
detailed  calculations  of  its  chances  and  more  ample 
guarantees  for  its  success.  At  length  he  escaped 
from  the  dilemma  by  a  course  natural  to  weak 
minds,  and  threw  the  responsibility  of  deciding  upon 
the  prince  himself— whose  youthful  enthusiasm  had 
as  yet  been  chilled  by  no  lessons  of  personal  disap- 
pointment. 

Within  twenty  days  Charles  was  ready,  but  tlie 
English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  British 
influence  with  some  of  those  states  which  divided 
Rome  from  France,  rendered  the  risks  of  the  jour- 
ney such  as  to  demand  the  utmost  prudence,  and 
above  all,  a  secrecy  impenetrable  by  the  spies  who 
surrounded  the  royal  exiles.  From  the  verbose 
narrative  of  the  Italian  writer,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  arrangements  by  which  these 
perils  were  barely  surmounted  : — 

'*  One  of  the  English  centlemen  was  sent  back  to 
France  to  warn  Louis  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  Ed- 
ward, whilst  the  other  was  despatched  with  his 
baggage  to  wait  for  him  at  Massa,  and  prepare  mat- 
ters for  their  journey  onwards  through  the  Genoese 
territory,  it  being  decided  that  the  prince  should 
ride  thus  far  in  the  character  of  a  courier.  A  trusty 
and  courageous  servant,  well  acquainted  with  the 
roads,  was  desired  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  on  a 

fiven  day  to  attend  one  of  the  papal  court  to 
'ranee,  but  under  threat  of  ruin  should  a  word  of 
this  transpire.  The  9th  of  January^  1744,  being 
fixed  for  the  departure,  a  great  hunting  party  was 
announced  for  that  day  at  Cisterna  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  about  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  To  that 
place,  surrounded  by  forests  and  abounding  in  game, 
there  were  sent  forward  a  number  of  chasseurs  and 
servants,  with  the  provisions  and  material  required 
for  a  fifteen  days'  c/iassey  such  as  the  prince  and  the 
Duke  of  York  generally  gave  there  at  that  season. 
Those  only  were  in  the  secret  whose  assistance  was 
required,  and  the  scheme  was  conducted  by  one 
Dunbar,  a  cautious  Scotchman,  with  ready  tact  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  who  had  been  tutor  to 
the  prince  when  a  child.  There  was  some  doubt  as 
to  imparting  the  secret  to  the  duke.  Edward 
inclined  to  do  so,  for  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
set  oflf  without  an  adieu  to  a  beloved  brother,  whose 
discretion,  superior  to  his  years,  seemed  to  ensure 
his  silence.  Nevertheless,  upon  full  consideration, 
the  step  seemed  inadvisable^  as  any  shade  of  sad- 
ness in  his  face  micfht  awake  suspicion.  Edward, 
therefore,  absorbed  by  the  glory  of  the  enterprise 
and  suppressing  every  natural  feeling,  went  about 
to  the  last,  maintaining  his  wonted  hilarity  with  his 
brother,  his  attendants  and  friends,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  the  king  and  of  Dunbar,  who  watched 
him  with  the  consciousness  of  what  was  impending. 
Still  more  was  their  surprise  the  evening  preceding 
the  departure,  when,  it  being  generally  known  that 
the  prmces  were  to  set  out  next  morning  for  Cis- 
terns, the  chief  Roman  nobility  came  as  usual  to  pay 
their  respects.  Edward,  unchanged  in  countenance 
and  spirits,  received  and  convert  with  all  just  as 
usual,  talking  of  the  chasse  and  amusing  the  circle 
with  games.  His  father's  firmness  was  equally 
unflinching,  and,  after  dismissitig  their  visitors  and 
supping  with  his  sons,  he  wished  them  good-night. 
Thereafter  the  j)rince  secretly  spent  an  hour  in  his 
parent's  chamber,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  patent 
of  regency,  to  be  published  when  the  fitting  time 
should  arrive. 

"  Edward's  slumbers  were  brief.  At  two  in  the 
morning  he  rose,  and  ordered  a  carriage  and  three 
saddle-horses  to  be  got  ready,  that  he  might  be  off 
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before  dawn  sml  begin  bis  spoit  tiie  same  day. 
Havinfi^  sent  to  desire  his  brother  to  follow  when  he 
liked,  he  got  into  the  carriage  with  his  governor, 
tfae  Chevdter  Sheridan,  and  drove  to  the  gate  of  San 
Giovanni,  preceded  by  the  Chevalier  Stafford,  first 
equerry,  after  whom  the  servant,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously eiij^gcd  to  go  to  France,  rode  with  a  led 
hofse.  Edward,  on  driving  up,  found  these  horse- 
men at  the  gate,  and,  as  if  taken  with  a  sudden  fancy 
to  ride,  stopped  the  carriage,  jumped  out,  and 
vaulted  into  the  vacant  saddle.  As  a  blind  to  the 
servants  he  called  out  to  Sheridan  to  go  by  Marino, 
whilst  he  would  take  the  Albano  road,  adding  witli 
a  boyish  boast, '  Let  us  see  who  will  arrive  first.' 
Both  ways  led  to  C/isterna ;  but  whilst  the  former 
was  then  the  gpreat  post  highway,  the  latter,  though 
somewhat  shorter,  was  in  winter  almost  impassable 
from  mud  and  watercourses,  and  from  it  a  cross- 
road immediately  branched  to  the  left,  towards 
Fraacati.  EMward  feigning  a  fancy  for  the  country 
track  to  Albano,  Sheridan,  as  if  to  prevent  him,  ex- 
claimed, *  Now  do  not !  Why,  at  this  season  that 
way  is  no  better  than  a  bog.  What  if  the  king 
should  hear  of  itV  But  he  addressed  a  deaf  ear  ; 
for  the  prince,  applying  his  spurs,  was  off  in  a 
twinkling,  followed  by  Staffora  and  the  servant. 
As  they  held  to  the  left  towards  FrascaU,  Sheridan, 
to  prevent  the  coachman  observing  this,  pretended 
to  slip  and  hurt  himself  in  getting  into  the  carriage, 
thus  distracting  the  man's  attention,  and  detaining 
him  until  it  seemed  time  to  give  the  word  for  pro- 
ceeding. Edward,  having  thus  got  out  of  sight, 
pulled  up  and  dismissed  Stafford,  with  instructions 
now  to  perform  his  part ;  he  then  muffled  his  face 
as  if  against  the  cold,  and  the  carriage  being  mean- 
while well  on  its  way,  he  turned  his  horse,  and  with 
the  servant  regained  the  gate  at  full  speed,  whence 
he  took  to  the  right,  makin?  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
under  cloud  of  night  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  so  by 
the  Ponte  Molle  fell  into  the  Florence  road.  There 
being  then  a  regulation  against  supplying  post-horses 
to  any  one  who  started  with  his  own,  Edward  had 
provided  the  following  expedient  to  evade  it.  Afler 
thirty-five  miles  he  quitted  the  highway,  and  rode 
up  to  the  Villa  Farnese  at  Caprarola,  then  occupied 
by  Cardinal  Acquaviva,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for 
one  of  whose  household  he  was  readily  taken.  The 
cardinal,  privy  to  the  device,  had  a  pair  of  saddle 
horses  bespoken  from  the  next  post,  with  which 
Edward  again  took  the  road  in  the  disguise  of  a 
courier ;  and  so  changing  at  the  usual  stages,  he 
reached  the  Genoese  territory  in  four  days. 

"  Whilst  he  thus  travelled  day  and  night,  a  fine 
comedy  was  enacted  at  Cisterna.  The  actors  were 
few,  but  well  versed  in  their  parts  ;  the  primo  being 
Chevalier  Sheridan,  whom  we  left  abandoned  by 
the  prince  outside  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  On 
arriving  at  Cisterna  he  was  asked  as  to  his  master, 
and,  on  hearing?  that  he  had  not  appeared,  he  aflfected 
amazement  and  regret,  blaming  the  boyish  folly  of 
quitting  the  good  road  at  that  season,  and  his  own 
stupidity  in  not  having  prevented  it.  After  three 
hours  thus  passed  in  suspense,  the  Duke  of  York 
came  up  with  his  suite,  and  anxiety  gave  way  to 
alarm.  Edward  having  addressed  a  letter,  reveal- 
ing his  design,  to  be  given  to  his  brother  on  reach- 
ing Cisterna,  the  sadness  naturally  resulting  from 
such  news  admirably  tallied  with  the  concern  befit- 
ting the  simulated  circumstances.  Just  as  the  duke, 
affecting  to  believe  some  serious  accident  to  his 
brother,  who  ought  to  have  arrived  so  long  before 
him,  was  hurrying  off  messengers  to  ascertain  what 
had  befallen  him,  the  Chevalier  Stafford  was  seen 


spurring  onwards.  On  dismounting  he  desired  fbem 
to  take  heart,  and  not  look  for  the  prince,  who 
would  not  probably  appear  for  three  days,  bavinjf 
fallen  from  his  horse  near  Albano,  and  bruised  his 
side  by  the  shock,  occasioning  a  slight  swelling ; 
that  he  had  gone  in  consequence  to  the  Villa  Albani, 
[which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Stuarts,]  where, 
though  not  apprehending  the  slightest  danger,  the 
surgeon  wished  him  to  lay  himself  up  for  a  short 
time,  as  otherwise  the  recovery  might  prove  tedious. 
He  added  that  the  prince's  greatest  anxiety  was 
that  the  king  might  hear  nothing  of  the  accident, 
and  his  especial  wish  that  neither  his  brother  nor 
any  of  the  suite  should  stir,  but  that  the  hunting 
arrangements  should  proceed  just  as  if  he  were 
there.  Sheridan,  as  if  believing  this  news,  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  protest^]  that  he  would  at 
once  ride  to  Albano,  and  abused  Stafford  outright 
for  abandoning  at  such  a  moment  the  prince  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  The  other  urged  him  in  God's 
name  not  to  move,  as  the  superintendent  at  the  villa 
and  a  servant  were  all  that  the  prince  needed,  whilst 
the  arrival  of  others,  would  rouse  suspicion  among 
the  peasantry,  and  so  the  accident  might  transpire, 
occasioning  much  grief  to  the  king  and  indignation 
to  the  prince.  All  the  party  were  convinced  by 
these  reasons  that  his  highness'  wishes  ought  to  be 
observed;  and  Sheridan,  yielding  to  their  united 
representations,  at  last  remained  quiet.  Stafford 
returned  to  Albano,  and  the  Duke  of  York  gave 
orders  that  no  one  should  speak  of  the  mishap. 

*'  The  comedy  thus  arranged  was  received  as 
fact  by  all,  indoors  and  out ;  Stafford  kept  it  up  by 
daily  messages  as  to  the  prince's  health,  which 
regularly  improving  rendered  certain  his  arrival  on 
the  third  day.  At  length,  just  as  the  duke  was 
about  setting  out  to  meet  him,  there  came  a  letter 
from  Stafford  to  say  that  his  highness  desired  the 
party  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  the  lake  of 
Fogliano,  where  he  would  join  them  on  the  mor- 
row. This  they  did,  giving  out  that  Edward  had 
preceded  them  from  Albano,  and  though  he  did  not 
appear,  the  duke  desired  the  chasse  to  go  on  all 
the  same,  and  that  every  one  should  attend  to  his 
own  business.  The  place  was  ten  miles  from  Cis- 
terna, at  (he  foot  of  Monte  Circello,  a  lonely  spot 
inhabited  but  by  a  few  fishermen.  Means  were 
taken  to  intercept  all  letters  which  alluded  to  the 
prince's  absence,  and  the  fishermen  who  resorted  to 
the  Roman  market,  a  dull  and  incurious  race,  M^ero 
instructed  to  say  to  any  who  might  ask  after  the 
Prince  of  Wales  or  his  fall,  that  he  was  quite 
recovered,  and  entirely  occupied  by  his  sports. 
Presents  of  wild  boar  and  venison  were  at  the  same 
time  forwarded  in  his  name  to  the  chief  Roman 
families,  and  by  these  various  devices  eleven  days 
elapsed  ere  his  absence  was  known." — ^pp.  21-32. 

When  the  truth  at  length  transpired,  great  was 
the  bustle,  infinite  the  surprise,  endless  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Roman  public.  ~  But  a  warm  interest 
in  his  success,  fervent  wishes  and  devout  prayers, 
were  the  willing  tribute  of  all  classes  to  one  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their 
city.  A  pamphlet,  comparing  the  flight  and  for- 
tunes of  Charles  Edward  to  those  of  Demetrius, 
son  of  Seleucus,  as  recounted  by  Polybius,  issued 
from  the  press,  and  by  its  spice  of  vapid  pedantry 
secured  a  run  of  passing  popularity.  But  whilst 
his  admirers  were  thus  trifling,  the  prince  urged 
his  way  towards  the  land  of  his  fathers.  At 
Massa  he  joined  his  English  friend,  who  had  got 
over  the  difliculties  attendant  upon  a  strict  cordon 
sanUaire  on  the  Geonese  frontier  in  consequence 
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<if't9«9^agtie  in'Sieflr,  ftttfl  comlnnin^  his  joarney 
wHfaout  dclny  he  reached  Genoa  (about  330  miles) 
St  noon  of  the  fifth  day.  There,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  he  souorht  a  brief  repose  after  attending 
somewhat  to  his  person,  **  not  having  changed  his 
dr^s  or  slept  all  that  while,  nor  eaten  more  than  a 
few  eggs,  hastily  swallowed  by  the  way/'  Notwith- 
standing these  fatigues  he  started  the  same  evening 
in  a  hired  carriage,,  and  on  the  morrow  was  at 
Savona,  where  all  nis  previous  exertions  had  nearly- 
proved  vain.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  being  allied 
with  Austria  and  England,  kept  the  Liffurian 
passes  stronfrly  guarded  against  any  descent  by  the 
French  or  Spaniards  into  Italy — a  British  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  sweeping  the  coast  for 
the  same  purpose.  As  the  best  means  of  avoiding 
this  double  danger,  Charles  Edward  had  engaged  a 
light  vessel  of  Finale  to  carry  three  persons  fVom 
Savona  to  Antibes  in  France,  but  an  ill-timed 
storm  not  only  impeded  its  arrival,  but  during  six 
entire  days  prevented  any  sort  of  craft  leaving  the 
port.  Irritated  by  this  loss  of  time,  and  unaware 
how  soon  his  escape  might  become  known  to  the 
English  cruisers,  he  formed  the  daring  resolution 
of  pushing  on  to  Finale,  where  he  found  his  bark 
ready,  sprang  on  board  and  made  sail,  hoping  to 
pass  in  the  ni^ht  Villafranca,  where  the  fleet  was 
riding.  In  this  he  succeeded ;  but  as  his  boat 
crossed  the  bay  from  Monaco  to  Antibes,  scudding 
under  a  press  of  sail  through  the  boiling  surf,  she 
was  descried  at  dawn  from  the  British  mastheads, 
and  an  armed  tender  was  instantly  dispatched  to 
overhaul  so  suspicious  a  craft.  The  chase  was 
continued  into  the  port  of  Antibes,  which  they 
reached  tocrether,  the  English  insisting  that  if  the 
Finale  boat  was  admitted  they  also  should  be,  on 
pretext  of  victualing.  To  get  rid  of  the  dilemma 
the  commandant  ordered  both  off,  saying  that  he 
could  not  give  pratique  to  any  boat  from  the  Italian 
coast.  Thus  repulsed  into  the  very  jaws  of  the 
enemy,  Charies  with  difficulty  obtained  that  the 
English  should  start  first,  and  when  they  were 
gone  discovered  himself  to  the  harbor-master,  who, 
with  many  apologies,  took  him  out  of  the  Finale 
boat  ere  he  sent  it  off  again  for  Monaco,  whither 
it  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  English  cutter.  It  was 
not  before  dusk  that  Charles  ventured  to  leave 
the  harbor,  and  after  a  few  hours'  halt  he  hurried 
to  Avignon  by  land,  whence,  after  a  long  consulta- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  he  resumed  bis 
route  to  Paris. 

There  the  prince  was  destined  to  experience  from 
the  Bourbons  that  Punic  faith  of  which  his  father 
might  have,  with  good  reason,  forewarned  him ; 
and,  after  a  stcirm,  less  damaging  ta  the  invaders 
than  to  the  l^ritish  fleet,  the  dm  of  preparation  for 
a  descent  upon  England  died  away,  when  it  had 
served  the  usual  purpose  of  false  alarm.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  conduct  of  Charles  was 
dictated  by  a  prudence  beyond  his  years;  and 
instead  of  either  reiving  upon  the  hollow  promises 
of  Louis,  or  of  manifesting  a  pique  he  coula  not  but 
feel,  he  turned  to  good  account  the  remissness  of 
PVance  in  his  behalf,  by  giving  out  that  it  was  not 
on  foreign  aid  he  relied  for  his  restoration.  During 
the  sixteen  months  he  spent  at  Gravelines  and  in 
Paris  he  never  went  to  court,  avoided  all  unneces- 
sary displays,  and  appeared  in  public  exclusively 
with  English,  Scotch,  or  Irishmen.  This  system 
quickly  reached  Great  Britain  through  spies  and 
friends,  where  it  at  once  calmed  the  suspicions  of 
the  government  and  gratified  the  feelings  of  the 
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But  although  the  abortive  armaments  of  Dunkirk 
and  Brest  hi^  served  their  end,  by  raising  merely 
the  panic  of  an  invasion,  Charles  Edward  had  no 
intention  of  letting  himself  be  the  cat's-paw,  and  his 
British  partisans  the  dupes,  of  such  selfish  and  hol- 
low policy.  Upon  their  royalty  and  his  own  energy 
he  resolved  to  cast  the  hazard  ;  and,  single-hand^, 
to  dare  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  wliich  he  believed 
devoted  to  his  cause.  After  above  a  year  spent  in 
arranging  the  machinery  requisite  for  the  enterprise, 
with  a  circumspection  which  defied  detection,  he 
decided  upon  sailing  for  Scotland.  In  the  small  and 
secluded  harbor  of  St.  Nazaire,  near  the  estuary  of 
the  Loire,  there  lay  snugly  a  sloop-of-war,  carry- 
ing 18  guns,  chartered  in  the  name  of  one  Wal^h, 
an  Irish   gentleman.     Thither  the  prince  secretly 

X'red  with  seven  trusty  comrades,  who,  *•  in  full 
»ce  on  their  own  bravery  and  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  embarked  to  overthrow  one  of  the  most 
important  sovereignties  of  Europe."  About  the 
middle  of  July,  1745,  they  sailed  from  BelJeisle, 
along  with  a  French  frigate,  which,  without  any 
apparent  concert  with  the  sloop,  had  private  orders 
to  precede  her,  and  look  to  her  safety.  To  this 
precaution  the  prince's  escape  was  probably  owine ; 
for  having  fallen  in  with  an  English  convoy  off  the 
Irish  coast,  the  French  frigate  fought  the  enemy's 
ship-of-war  for  seven  hours,  whilst  the  sloop  bore 
away  for  the  Hebrides,  where  she  landed  the  adven- 
turers, after  a  passage  of  eighteen  days. 

With  authorities  at  hand,  more  accurate,  ample, 
and  recent,  as  to  the  conduct  and  incidents -of  the 
rebellion  of  1745-6,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  Cordara,  which  however  give,  on  the 
whole,  a  sufficient  account  of  what  he  undertook  to 
narrate.  A  few  passages  may,  however,  interest 
our  readers. 

"  The  mountaineers  in  Scotland,  called  ISgh- 
landers,  are  a  fierce  race,  possessing  extraordinary 
vigor  of  body,  and  by  nature  and  habit  apt  for  war. 
They  dwell  chiefly  on  lofty  and  rocky  ridges,  in  a 
country  broken  up  by  alternate  mountain  ranges  and 
ravines.  They  for  the  most  part  subsist  on  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  descending  at  proper  seasons  to 
cultivate  the  lower  valleys,  whose  rich  and  fair 
fields  yield  copious  crops  of  wheat,  rice  (I)  and 
other  grain.  Many,  however,  spend  their  lives  in 
hunting,  for  which  the  numerous  and  generally 
well-wooded  hill-tracts  offer  every  facility  ;  they  eat 
the  flesh,  and  sell  profitably  the  skins  of  the  wild 
animals.  They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Irish,  and  know  noth- 
ing of  the  low-country  dialect.  Their  garb  is  of  the 
simplest :  no  breeches  nor  stockings  like  ours,  noz 
any  long  cloaks,  but  a  sort  of  cassock,  tight  to  the 
waist,  a  short  mantle  on  the  shoulders  as  a  protec- 
tion from  cold,  a  pair  of  breeches  on  the  thighs  for 
mere  decency,  such  as  our  running  couriers  long 
ago  used,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  their  legs  and 
feet  a  pair  of  sandals,  as  all  their  chaussure :  in 
other  respects  they  are  unclad,  and  thus  are  unem- 
barrassed in  fheir  movements  and  agile  in  running. 
They  wear  on  their  heads  a  light  woven  bonnet, 
and  seldom  cut  their  hair.  In  war,  besides  guns 
they  use  a  peculiar  sort  of  long  swords,  which  they 
manage  witn  great  dexterity.  The  nation  is  divided 
into  many  clans,  and  these  again  into  many  fami- 
lies. Each  clan  boasts  itself  descended  from  some 
founder  of  Irish  extraction .  Refusing  alliances  with 
strangers  they  intermarry  together,  whereby  every 
clan  becomes  like  one  great  family,  which,  though 
split  into  various  branches,  all  comes  from  the  same 
stock  without  admixture  of  blood  ;  and  to  this  they 
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q>eciany  attend.    Each  of  these  has  a  chief,  reyered 

by  all  as  a  father,  to  whom  all  public  and  private 
matters  are  referred.  They  are  most  strict  in  the 
observance  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  above 
all  things  abhor  dissimulation  and  fraud ;  they 
avenge  to  the  death  any  offence,  and  are  prompt  in 
such  retribution." 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Charles 
Edward  to  captivate  and  retain  the  affections  of 
such  a  people.  Struck  with  a  costume  so  adapted 
to  the  active  and  hardy  life  in  which  he  delighted, 
and  so  convenient  fur  such  a  campaign  as  he  was 
about  to  encounter,  he  at  once  donneid  *'  the  garb 
of  old  Gaul,"  and  never  laid  it  aside  during  his 
expedition.  The  impression  made  upon  the  clans- 
men by  this  well-judged  compliment  was  quickly 
ripened  by  the  charm  of  his  popular  manners  and 
unfailing  good-humor.  Familiarly  accosting  his 
comrades  by  name,  he  had  ever  an  encouraging 
word  ready  for  any  emergency ;  and  despising  such 
luxuries  as  were  attainable,  he  shared  all  hardships 
with  the  soldiery,  marching  among  them  on  foot, 
through  heat  and  cold,  fen  and  forest,  tempest  and 
torrent — eating  their  coarse  food,  sleeping  under 
their  tents,  or  bivouacking  in  his  plaid,  upon  the 
ground.  One  trait  mentioned  by  Cordara  had  also, 
we  think,  been  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
"  While  his  court  at  Edinburgh  was  graced  by 
many  bright  eyes  and  winning  smiles,  an  imperti- 
nent chamberlain  expressed  surprise  to  the  prince  at 
his  indifference  to  the  charms  around  him.  Beck- 
oning to  a  gigantic  Highlander  who  stood  near, 
Charles  stroked  his  beard,  and  toying  with  his 
bristly  checks  and  chin,  exclaimed  : — Such  are  the 
damsels  to  whom  I  have  now  to  make  love ;  one 
such  is  worth  more  to  mc  than  all  the  beauties  in 
the  world  !  Yet  among  his  many  fine  qualities 
none  was  more  highly  appreciated,  or  of  greater 
service  to  his  cause,  than  the  moderation  he  dis- 
played in  prosperity,  and  the  mercy  which  mingled 
with  his  victories," 

In  various  allusions  to  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
our  Jesuit  drops  the  silver  pen  of  his  order,  and 
dipping  his  goose-quill  into  undiluted  gall,  emulates 
the  elaborate  Billingsgate  wherewith  pontiffs  once 
were  wont,  in  their  monitories  and  bulls,  to  bespat- 
ter rebels,  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  which  was 
most  liberally  bandied  back  upon  them  from  beyond 
the  Tweed. 

"  Edward's  only  opponents  were  the  Calvinist 
preachers,  who  noways  dissembled  how  irksome 
his  presence  was  to  them.  Abhorring  the  name 
of  Catholic,  stupidly  infuriated  against  the  Romish 
church,  they  could  not  tolerate  a. prince  born  and 
bred  in  Rome ;  and,  mortally  hating  him  themselves, 
they  conscientiously  concluded  that  they  must  be 
perpetually  hateful  to  him.  Against  an  armed 
.  conqueror  they  dared  not  move,  but  they  muttered 
and  fretted  in  secret,  and  grumbled  as  if  their 
devotional  exercises  were  about  to  be  suppressed. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  rancor,  and  at  the  s^me 
time  to  conciliate  a  turbulent  and  factious  crew, 
Edward  announced,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival 
in  Edinburgh,  that,  under  the  new  government, 
every  one  should  be  free  to  profess  the  religion  most 
to  his  fancy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  made  proclama- 
tion that  mcanwiiile  there  should  be  no  interruption 
of  the  usual  worship  and  sermons,  but  that,  until 
the  war  should  be  ended,  sovereigns  should  be 
prayed  for  only  penerally,  and  not  by  name.  This 
order,  however,  did  no  good  ;  for  next  day,  when 
at  the  sound  of  the  bells,  th '  churches  filled,  not 
one  of  the  ministers  came  forth  to  preach,  having 


all  iSed  or  concealed  themoelTesi  levring  their  piMts 
mute  until  the  city  returned  under  the  rule  of  Ejng 
George.  Thus  did  that  wretched  rabble,  too 
cowardly  to  stir  up  the  people  by  words,  betray 
their  occult  rage  by  a  base  and  obstinate  silence." 

Indeed  one  of  the  most  notable  symptoms  of  the 
restoration  of  the  former  rdgime  some  weeks  later 
was, 

**  that  the  Calvinist  ministers  and  preachers,  who 
had  till  now  entirely  avoided  appearing  in  public, 
crept  forth  from  their  holes  likQ  bewildered  creatures, 
and  in  all  their  churches  and  conventicles  resumed 
their  rhetoric  with  an  insensate  fury,  that  seemed  in 
a  single  day  to  make  up  for  the  silence  of  months." 

Our  author,  while  strongly  exposing  the  perfidy 
of  France  in  promising  succors  which  were  never 
sent,  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  insurrection  to  that  cause,  as  the 
hopes  thus  raised  among  the  followers  of  Charles 
prevented  their  reliance  solely  on  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  an  argument  was  afforded  to  Murray, 
and  others  of  the  less  dashinj;  leaders,  for  adopting 
at  Derby  that  temporizing  policy  which  unquestion- 
ably sacrificed  their  only  chance  of  success.  That 
'*  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Stuart  cause,  aa, 
well  as  for  the  honor  of  Louis,  that  aid  should 
never  have  been  promised,  than  that  it  should  have 
been  faithlessly  withheld,"  i^  a  mere  truism ;  but 
the  disorganized  state  of  the  chevalier's  force,  the 
jealousies  of  the  clans,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
English  Jacobites,  were  assuredly  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  retreat,  though  not  one  of  them  ia 
alluded  to  by  Father  Cordara.  The  tone  adopted 
by  the  prince  regarding  foreign  support  was  uni- 
formly that  of  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  who  had  boldly 
thrown  himself  with  a  handful  of  friends  upon  the 
shores  of  his  father-land,  to  win,  by  the  favor  of 
its  people  alone,  the  crown  to  which  he  asserted  a 
right ;  and  the  mercenary  bands  of  many  nations 
sent  against  him  by  the  English  governofient  af- 
forded a  contrast  to  the  native  troops  who  marched 
under  his  own  banner,  of  which  in  his  proclama- 
tions he  failed  not  to  make  skilful  use.  The  retreat 
from  Derby  was  against  his  earnest  desire  and 
protest.  From  that  moment  the  prestige  of  success 
was  gone,  and  the  rebellion,  which  had  frightened 
London  from  its  propriety,  became  at  once  an 
insignificant  rising,  procrastinated  otdy  by  the  inex- 
plicable stupidity  of  the  government,  and  the  dis- 
graceful inefficiency  of  their  officers. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  blunders,  and  the 
struggles  by  which  they  were  vainly  combated ; 
nor  shall  we  follow  the  outlawed  prince  in  hia 
island  lurkings,  of  which  this  volume  presents  a 
spirited  and  generally  correct  account.  The  Duke 
(Earl)  of  Perth  and  Lord  Elcho  might  have  smiled 
to  find  themselves  written  down  in  sober  history  as 
Pert  and  Elk ;  but  the  imbecility  of  Wade  and  the 
cowardice  of  Gardiner^s  dragoons  will  not  escape 
the  contempt  of  Cordara's  readers,  though  under 
the  noms  de  guerre  of  Wat  and  Gartneriana. 

It  was  to  the  devotion  and  energy  of  Sheridan, 
with  whom  the  reader  has  already  become  acquainted 
in  Italy,  that  the  wanderer  at  length  owed  his 
escape.  For  some  weeks  the  companion  of  hia 
master^s  concealment,  and  dismissed  only  when  the 
prince  was  obliged  to  assume  a  female  disguise, 
Sheridan  had  the  good  luck  to  reach  Flanders, 
from  whence  he  hurried  to  Versailles,  and  demand- 
ing an  audience  of  Louis,  so  powerfully  represented 
the  dreadful  situation  of  Charles  Edward,  that  two 
armed  vessels  were  at  once  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  rescue.    About  the  middle  of  August,  1746, 
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tlMiy  Moled  from  St.  Blalo,  with  a  iramber  of  Ja€c»- 
bilefi  on  board,  skilled  in  all  the  hiding-plaoes  of  the 
Hebrides.  After  sixteen  days  spent  in  minute 
■eaich,  the  prince  was  discorered  in  the  heart  of 
Lochaber,  squalid,  emaciated  and  in  rags,  from 
twenty  weeks  of  incessant  anxiety  and  indescribable 
hardships ;  and  thence  in  six  days  he  reached  Ari- 
saig,  where  the  ships  waited.  His  mission  thus 
happily  completed,  the  commanding  officer  would 
hsTO  hastened  from  his  perilous  position,  but  no 
atgument  could  induce  the  prince  to  embark,  ere 
all  those  of  his  followers,  whose  haunts  were 
koown  to  him,  had  assembled,  in  obedience  to  a 
summons  sent  by  him  in  every  direction.  At  length 
they  mustered,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  of  all  ranks,  *'  the  melancholy  wreck  of 
a  too  fatal  campaign."  After  seeing  them  one  bv 
one  on  board,  he  sprang  the  fast  into  the  boat,  and, 
**  as  a  favoring  breeze  carried  the  vessel  rapidly  on 
their  course,  he  sat  gasung  fixedly  on  his  ungrateful 
land,  without  uttering  an  accent  of  indignation  or 
of  grief."  On  the  29th  of  September  he  landed  at 
Roseoif,  in  Brittany,  and  '*  after  offering  thanks 
fiom  his  inmost  heart  to  God,  his  comrades  and  his 
friends,"  hurried  to  Paris.  There  he  had  the  joy 
of  embracing  the  Duke  of  York,  and  there,  too, 
after  being  to  court  and  city  the  idol  of  the  passing 
hoof ,  he  had  ere  long  one  further  instance  of  Bour- 
bon baseness — a  new  proof  of  popular  caprice. 

Would  that  the  life  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
had  closed  here,  where  Cordara  has  left  it,  and  that 
his  biographer  could  conclude  with  the  touching 
sentiment  of  Voltaire,  *^  let  the  man,  who  in  private 
station  groans  over  his  light  misfortunes,  contem- 
plate those  of  this  prince  and  of  his  ancestors.'* 
The  blight  which  nipped  his  early  prospects  cank- 
ered his  moral  constitution.  Of  all  the  gracious 
and  noble  traits  of  his  youthful  character,  not  one 
long  survived  his  ill-starred  expedition. 

**  Foiaakeo  first  by  fortune,  a  lot  sufiiciently  cruel, 
he  was  thereafter  far  more  deplorably  abandoned 
by  himself.  Ever  lamenting  his  exclusion  from  the 
command  of  nations,  he  renounced  for  himself 
domestic  happiness  and  civic  reputation.  Married 
late  in  life  to  one  whom  he  rendered  so  wretched 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany  was 
obliged  to  separate  them,  he  lost  the  control  of 
reason  over  his  own  actions,  and  with  it  the  regard 
and  even  the  pj^y  of  mankind.  Alas !  how  changed 
from  the  handsome  and  engaging  Edward  of  twenty- 
four,  when  dragging  out  a  wretched  age  in  misery 
and  under  constraint !" — Ital,  Editor's  Dedication^ 
pp.  6,  7. 

The  hint  of  insanity  in  these  lines  is  not  sustained 
by  any  sufiicient  evidence.  The  brutalized  condi- 
tion of  the  Count  of  Albany's  advanced  life  was 
wholly,  we  suppose,  the  effect  of  liquors,  his  gross 
and  unrestrained  indulgence  in  which  has  been  with 
much  probability  attributed  to  the  hardships  and 
habits  of  his  anxious  wanderings  after  the  catastro- 
phe at  Culloden .  His  debauchery  became  at  length 
dreadful.  To  use  the  words  of  an  aged  servant  of 
the  cardinal  who  remembered  him  well,  **  no  street- 
porter  could  equal  him."  His  usual  after-dinner 
allowance  was  six  bottles  of  strong  foreign  wines, 
and  **  he  seldom  missed  being  drunk  twice  a  day." 

Some  recent  researches  among  the  Malatesta 
papers  enable  us  to  add  a  few  melancholy  traits  of 
the  closiner  scenes.  His  marriage  to  Princess 
Louisa  of  Siolberg  Gu^em,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Macerata  in  1772,  soon  turned  out  wretched, 
from  mutual  faults.  Disgusted  by  his  besotted 
person  and  habits,  she  sought  solace  in  the  company 
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of  a  younger  and  more  ooogenial  admirer.  Thd 
fashion  of  Italy  authorized  her  liaison  with  Count 
Alfieri,  and  her  husband  probably  saw  it  with 
indifference ;  but  Cardinal  York,  himself  a  scrupu- 
lous model  of  moral  propriety,  interfered  to  repress 
a  scandal  which  was  in  his  eyes  the  consummation 
of  his  family^'s  downfall.  His  efforts  and  his  indig- 
nation were,  however,  alike  unavailing,  and  a 
separation  was  the  natural  issue  of  the  ill-siarred 
union. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1788,  the  fine  constitution 
of  Charles  Eldward  sank  under  his  protracted 
excesses.  Successive  apoplectic  and  epileptic  seiz- 
ures affected  his  brain.  On  the  27th  one  side 
became  paralyzed,  and  he  lost  his  speech ;  on  the 
morning  of  the  31st^  life  was  extinct.  His  last 
hours  were  tended  by  the  only  being  for  whom  his 
heart  appears  to  have  retained  any  warmth.  Char- 
lotte, his  daughter  by  Clementina  Walkinshaw,  of 
Barrowfield,  m  Lanarkshire,  whom  by  vain  acts  of 
a  visionary  sovereicmty  he  had  legitimized  and  cre- 
ated Duchess  of  Albany,  then  resided  in  his  palace, 
and  closed  his  eyes.  The  cardinal  could  feel  but 
little  personal  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  from 
whom  he  had  &en  much  estranged  since  those  bet- 
ter days  which  the  narrative  of  Cordara  has  enabled 
us  to  place  before  our  readers  ;  but  he  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  duty  that  devolved  upon  him,  of 
suitably  honoring  the  demise  of  one  in  whose  tomb 
terminated  all  hope  of  continuing  his  proverbially 
luckless  line.  His  father  and  mother,  treated  as 
sovereigns  by  successive  pontiffs,  and  by  all  the 
Romanist  courts  of  Europe,  had  been  interred  with 
royal  honors ;  but  as  no  such  recognition  ^ad  ever 
been  accorded  to  their  heir  whilst  living,  it  would 
have  been  a  farce  to  demand  it  for  his  remains.  The 
cardinal  could  neither  attempt  in  Rome  a  ceremonial 
unauthorized  by  the  government,  nor  make  up  his 
mind  to  bury  his  brother  as  less  than  a  king ;  but 
from  this  dilemma  an  escape  was  offered  by  his 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  pallium  of  Frascati 
(extended  its  protection  over  a  British  crown. 

In  conformity  with  this  expedient,  the  cathedral 
of  that  little  town  became  the  scene  of  a  pageantry 
which  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  on  any  other 
stage,  and  the  observances  in  the  Muti  Palace  were 
limited  to  devotional  formalities  which  did  not  haz- 
ard any  rebuke  from  the  government.  These  con- 
sisted in  the  erection  of  six  altars  in  the  ante- 
chamber, where  upwards  of  two  hundred  masses 
were  performed  during  thirty  hours  immediately 
succeeding  the  demise,  each  costing  about  eighteen 
pence.  The  office  of  the  dead  was  meanwhile 
chanted  bv  t^e  mendicant  orders,  the  Irish  Fran- 
ciscans of  5t.  Isidore  alone  being  permitted  access 
to  the  chamber  of  death.  Extensive  disease  was 
detected  by  a  post-mortem  examination,  both  in 
the  heart  and  the  brain,  and  after  a  cast  had  been 
taken  from  the  face,  the  body  was  embalmed,  and 
coffined  in  full  dress,  with  the  George  and  St.  An- 
drew in  pinchbeck.  An  inscription  was  prepared  in 
lead  with  Carolus  HI.  Magma  Britannijb  Rex, 
and  a  wooden  crown  and  sceptre  were  carved  and 
gilt ;  but  by  one  of  those  steps  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  so  frequent  in  the  Stuart  annals,  the 
former,  from  deference  to  the  papal  court,  was 
placed  under  the  coffin-lid,  and  the  latter  were  care- 
fully hidden  in  cotton-wadding.  The  remains  were 
privately  transported  in  a  horse-litter  to  Frascati, 
whero  their  incognito  was  succeeded  by  scarcely 
less  humbling  honors.  The  notarial  instrument, 
taken  on  their  reception  there,  no  longer  indeed 
passed  over  the  gauds  of  sovereignty  unnoticed,  a» 
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had  been  done  in  that  drawn  np  at  the  Muti  Pal- 
ace :  the  apparatus  and  aolemnitieB  in  the  cathedral 
were  even  conducted  with  many  royal  fonns,  hut 
the  ahow  was  shorn  of  regal  splendor  by  the  oar- 
dinars  circumscribed  means.  Around  the  lofty 
catafalque  there  burned  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
large  wax-lights;  the  walls  and  chapels  were 
draped  in  black  cloth,  trimmed  with  tawdry  gilding, 
and  hung  with  appropriate  scriptural  texts;  the 
church  was  crowded  by  curious  spectators  generally 
in  mourning,  including  many  English.  The  funeral 
service  of  the  first  day  was  succeeded  by  the  en- 
tombment on  the  second,  and  concluded  by  a  re- 
quiem on  the  third  ;  but  several  weeks  elapsed  ere 
the  body  was  placed  in  a  lofty  niche  as  its  provi- 
•iOnal  res^^ng-plaee,  whence  it  was  subeeauently 
transported  to  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's.  Among 
the  tributes  to  the  prince's  memory,  dictated  by 
condolence  with  the  living  or  flattery  of  the  dead, 
were  these  touching  lines : — 

"  Di  Carlo  il  freddo  cuore 

Questa  brev'  uma  serra : 
Fi^io  del  terzo  Giaoomo, 

Signer  del  Inghilterra. 
Fuori  del  regno  patrio 

A  lui  chi  tomlKi  diede  ? 
Infideltk  di  popolo, 

Integrity  di  fede." 

It  is  needless  to  linger  upon  the  formal  intimar 
lions  of  the  prince's  death  communicated  to  friendly 
eourts,  and  the  protests  regarding  his  own  rights 
disseminated  in  various  languages  and  quarters  by 
the  cardinal.  The  only  response  noticed  in  his 
•diary  was  that  by  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pius  YI. ; 
though  sufficiently  guarded  in  terms,  he  fondly 
caught  at  it  as  a  qtuisi  recognition  of  claims  which 
he  seems  to  have  put  forwani  rather  from  conscience 
than  ambition. 

**Th  the  Lord  Cardinal  Negrone,  Pro-^atario, 
''From  the  Vatican^  1st  Felnnary^  1788. 

*'  Most  obliging  is  the  attention  rendered  to  us 
through  your  means  by  the  Lord  Cardinal  Duke  of 
York,  in  communicating  to  us  before  any  one  else 
the  protest  made  by  him  oii  the  37th  of  January, 
1784,  for  which  you  will  return  him  lively  thanks 
in  our  name.  Having  read  that  protest,  we  have 
found  it  moderate  and  prudent,  and  have  therefore 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  At  the  same  time  vou 
will  add  our  condolence  on  the  loss  of  his  elder 
brother,  for  whom  we  shall  not  cease  to  intercede. 
And  meanwhile  we  very  heartily  give  you  our 
paternal  apostolic  benediction." 

The  will  of  Charles  Edward,  executed  in  1784, 
left  everything  to  his  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, burden^  only  with  the  legacy  of  a  piece  of 
plate  to  the  cardinal,  and  with  annuiti^  to  his  at- 
tendants ;  that  to  one  John  Stuart,  master  of  his.- 
household,  on  whom,  after  the  fashion  of  his  family, 
he  had  bestowed  an  undue  favoritism,  being  incon- 
siderately large  in  his  narrow  circumstances.  The 
means  of  the  exiled  family  at  this  period  may  be 
gathered  from  a  variety  of  documents.  The  prince 
had  enjoyed  an  income  from  funded  property  of 
about  1740/.,  (half  of  which  was  however  assigned 
to  his  wife,)  and  from  the  French  court  a  life-pen- 
sion of  2400/.  The  Camera  Apostolica  paid  the 
rent  of  the  Muti  Palace,  amounting  to  435/. ;  and 
his  palace  at  Florence,  sold  by  the  duchess  after 
his  death  to  the  Duke  of  San  Clemente,  brought 
4845/.,  besides  3173/.  for  the  furniture.  He  left 
little  or  no  ready  money,  and  we  have  not  seen  any 
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his  palaces ;  but  at  her  ^eath,  within  two  yeais 
afier  bis,  her  jewels,  plate,  and  movables  were  in- 
ventoried at  26,740/.  She  gave  over  to  the  cardi- 
nal the  crown  jewels,  which  included  a  sceptre,  a 
richly  enamelled  collar,  Greorge,  and  star  of  the 
Garter,  and  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  all  brought  from 
England  by  James  II.  She  was  entitled  to  a  re- 
version of  400/.  a  year  from  her  father's  French 
pension,  and,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  the  car> 
dinal,  to  050/.  yearly  from  the  Camera.  The  latter 
provision  never  fell  to  her,  but  her  kind  uncle,  ap- 
prehensive that  the  charges  and  annuities  upon  her 
succession  might  straiten  her  circnmstanoes,  not 
only  gave  up  a  large  portion  of  his  palace  at  the 
Cancelleria  for  her  residence,  but  assigned  over  to 
her  the  entire  allowance  of  2200/.  which  he  enjoyed 
from  the  Camera,  retaining  only  his  benefices.  On 
her  death,  in  November,  1789,  he  succeeded  to  aU 
her  fortune,  burdened  with  a  pension  to  her  mother, 
who  survived  to  extreme  old  age  at  Fribourg  in 
Switzerland,  as  Countess  of  Aiberstroff. 

The  Countess  of  Albany  (born  Princess  of  Stol- 
berg)  had,  under  her  deed  of  separation,  the  above- 
named  sum  of  870/.  a  year,  besides  her  pensioo 
ftom  France  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward ;  but  her  jointure,  which  was  orieinally  40,« 
000  livres  a  year,  had  been  reduced  to  huf,  or  800/., 
by  a  compromise  with  her  husband.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  French  revolution  ere 
lon^  sadly  narrowed  her  means,  and  those  of  the 
amiable  cardinal,  not  only  from  the  confiscatioD  of 
benefices  and  crown  pensions,  but  in  con8e(|uenoe 
of  much  of  the  funds  descending  to  his  eminence 
from  Charles  Edward  having  been  invested  in  that 
distracted  country.  The  proper  feeling  which  snp- 
plied  from  the  civil  list  of  Geor^  III.  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  Cardinal  of  York's  declining  years,  and 
the  graceful  manner  in  which  the  last  and  most 
blameless  of  the  Stuart  hne  received  and  acknowl- 
edged the  bounty  of  his  more  fortunate  relations, 
are  well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  Countess  of  Albany's  liaison  with  the  great 
dramatist  of  modem  Italy  subsisted  until  the  death 
of  the  latter,  who  left  her  his  property  and  manu- 
scripts. He  was  succeeded  in  her  good  graces  by 
Baron  Fabre,  a  French  artist  of  some  repute,  and 
not  a  few  of  our  countrymen  who  visited  Italy  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  peace  were  received  in  her 
palace  on  the  Arno.  Her  portrait  hangs  in  the 
Florence  GaUery,  by  the  hand  of  her  last  lover,  to 
whom  she  left  all  her  own  and  Alfieri's  effects. 
Some  of  these  were  bequeathed  by  M.  Fabre  to 
MontpeUier,  his  native  town,  together  with  the 
library  and  picture-gallery  which  there  bear  his 
name.  A  few  Stuart  remains  devolved  by  his 
will,  with  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  upon  Signer 
Santirelli,  a  well-known  sculptor  at  Florence,  who 
preserves  with  jealous  care  the  large  seal  of  Prince 
Charles,  and  his  portrait  in  crayons,  with  that  of 
the  countess,  taken  probably  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage.  In  his  heavy  bloated  face,  bloomiitf 
under  a  flaxen  boh-wig,  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  hamN 
some  features  and  winning  smile,  which  had  wiled 
so  many  of  our  great-grandmothers  firom  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  Hanover. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Stuart  papers, 
that  long^aocumulated  store  of  documents  so  prom- 
ising as  historical  materials,  so  compromising  to 
family  interests.  The  Duchess  of  Albany  having 
sent  ner  chaplain.  Father  Waters,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  to  arrange  her  father's  succession  at  Flor- 
ence, desved  him  to  make  over  the  whole  arehms 
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to  her  aade,  at  head  of  the  feniily  and  repieeentir 
five  of  its  daims.  This,  however,  Waien  omitted 
to  do,  and  after  her  death  they  remained  in  his  poe- 
aeasioQ,  with  the  caidinal^s  sanction.  There  they 
were  casually  seen  by  Sir  John  Hippesley,  aboat 
1794-5,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  by  him  the 
matter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (Geoige  IV.)  His  royal  highness  took 
ffieat  interest  in  the  papers,  and  authorized  Sir 
John  to  treat  for  their  purchase.  This  was  effected 
in  1798,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  60/.  to 
Waters,  which  the  latter  lived  only  a  few  months 
te  enjoy,  but  as  the  consent  of  Cardinal  York  had 
not  been  sought  in  the  transaction,  a  pledge  of  se- 
crecy during  his  life  was  annexed  to  the  transfer. 
The  papers  were  consigned  to  the  British  vice-con- 
sol  at  Civitk  Veochia,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  frigate 
in  which  they  were  to  be  shipped,  but  that  town 
having  meanwhile  fallen  bto  the  hands  of  the 
Fren^,  their  removal  became  impracticable.  Sig- 
nor  Bonetli,  an  Italian  gentlemen  resident  in  Lon- 
don, was  sent  out  to  attempt  their  recovery,  and  on 
reaching  Rome,  he  applied  to  the  Abb^  Paul  Mac- 
pheraon  of  the  Scotch  College.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  much  delicacy,  no  British  subject  being  then 
permitted  by  the  French  authorities  to  approach  the 
coast.  Macpherson,  however,  contrived  to  obtain 
a  passport  to  Civit^  Vecchia,  and,  haviug  ascertained 
from  the  consul  where  the  papers  lay,  he  applied 
to  the  commandant  of  the  place  for  leave  to  search 
among  them  for  certain  documents  required  in  a 
litigation  in  Scotland.  The  conunandant  desired 
to  see  them,  and,  happening  to  take  up  a  transcript 
of  King  James  II. 's  memoirs,  exclaimed  that,  as 
the  papers  seemed  of  no  consequence,  having  been 
already  published,  the  abb^  mi^ht  dispose  of  them 
as  he  thought  fit.  Under  this  permission  they 
were  sent  to  Leghorn,  and  thence  shipped  to  Al- 
giers, whence  they  reached  England. 

Another  mass  of  papers,  of  which  the  larger 
portion  consisted  of  correspondence  and  documents 
regarding  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  '45,  belonged 
to  Cardinal  York,  and  remained  afler  his  death  in 
the  hands  of  his  executor,  Moosignor  Angelo 
Cesarini.  There  happened,  in  1813,  to  be  at  Rome 
one  Robert  Watson,  who  had  been  compromised  in 
London,  first  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  subsequently  as  a  mexnber  of  the  Coi> 
responding  Society,  after  which  he  had  found  it 
convenient  to  live  abroad.  He  purchased  these 
papers  for  about  twenty  guineas,  and  fitted  up  a 
'  room  to  receive  them,  there  being  several  cart-loads. 
Having  made  great  boasting  of  his  acquisition,  the 
matter  reached  the  Cardinal  Consalvi,  himself  a 
ooexecutor  of  the  cardinal,  who  seized  the  papers 
on  behalf  of  the  papal  government,  offering  to  re- 
pay Watson  all  his  outlay — a  proposal  which  he  re- 
fused, and  left  Rome,  after  vainly  protesting  against 
such  interference  with  his  lawful  property.  In 
November,  1838,  he  hanged  himself  in  a  London 
tavern,  when  eighty-eight  years  of  age.  Consalvi's 
object  was  probably  to  possess  himself  of  any  mat- 
ter tending  to  compromise  the  holy  see,  but  finding 
the  seizure  very  useless  to  his  government,  he, 
after  the  war  was  over,  presented  the  papers  to  the 
prince  regent.  They  have  since  been  drawn  upon 
with  skill  and  good  effect  by  Lord  Mahon,  and 
many  other  extracts  from  them  appeared  in  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Brown's  *'  History  of  the  High- 
lands." The  documents  which  we  have  quoted  as 
'*  the  Malatesta  papers"  had  been  overlooked  when 
Watson's  purchase  was  made,  and  have  supplied 
some  of  the  fiusts  which  we  now  for  the  first  time 
gW«  to  tbe  paUie. 


The  eaxdimd's  executor,  to  whom  we  have  more 
than  once  referred,  was  appointed  by  a  testamentary 
deed  of  somewhat  mysterious  import,  the  original  of 
which  we  lately  examined  at  Rome.  After  express* 
ing  his  entire  confidence  in  Monsignor,  afterwards 
Cardinal,  Eroole  Consalvi — and  in  the  Canon  An- 
gelo Cesarini,  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Fraacati, 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Mileto,  *'  in  daily  intercourse 
with  whom  he  had  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life," — ^he  declares  them  universal  heirs  of  his  whole 
means,  efiects,  and  rights,  in  trust ,  '*  having  spe- 
cially confided  to  them  his  precise  will  and  inten- 
tion, both  as  to  the  heir  to  succeed  to  his  property, 
and  as  to  the  legacies  payable  from  it ;"  he  further 
declares  that  his  trustees  "  shall  be  quite  free  fully 
or  partially  to  publish  and  explain  the  instructions 
confided  to  them,  how  and  when  they  think  right, 
without  any  obligation  to  manifest  these  untU  it 
shall  seem  to  them  fitting  so  to  do;"  and  that 
**  should  any  individual  or  sovereign  attempt,  under 
whatever  pretext,  to  constrain  them  on  this  point,  the 
whole  inheritance  shall  thereby  at  once  absolutely 
devolve  upon  them  as  their  own. "  The  deed,  in  con- 
clusion, renews  his  protest  of  1784,  in  favor  of  the 
nearest  lawful  heir  of  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  England,  to  whom  he  also  formally  transmits  his 
royal  rights.  It  was  dated  the  2nd  of  July,  1790, 
and  registered  at  Rome  in  1810.  An  unsigned 
draft  of  a  similar  deed,  without  date,  but  evidently 
posterior,  which  was  found  among  the  Malatesta 
papers,  omits  the  name  of  Consalvi,  and  adds  that 
the  extensive  losses,  both  of  funded  property  and 
valuables,  suffered  by  the  testator  in  tlie  revolution 
at  Rome,  as  well  as  the  sacrifices  of  money  and 
jewels  previously  made  by  him,  at  the  pope's  re- 
quest, towards  the  support  of  the  holy  see,  obliged 
him  to  forego  many  of  the  dispositions  he  had  at 
heart,  for  the  benefit  of  his  attendants  and  friends. 
The  political  adherents  of  his  family  had  gradually 
thinned  away ;  many  of  them  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  English  government,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature  ;  indeed,  no  British 
name  appears  in  a  list  of  his  household  dated  in 
1799. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  cardinaKs  real 
property  consisted  of  land  in  Mexico,  and  in  1808 
his  acting  executor,  Cesarini,  made  a  formal  memo- 
randum of  the  instructions  which  had  been  verbally 
given  him,  and  sealed  it  up,  with  orders  that  it 
should  not  be  opened  until  the  Countess  of  Albany's 
death  had  taken  place,  and  until  the  Mexican 
estates  should  be  realized.  But  these  having  been 
confiscated  in  the  South  American  revolutions,  as 
ecclesiastical  property,  a  papal  rescript  was  some 
years  after  obtained,  authorizing  the  memorandum 
to  be  examined,  which  was  done  in  1831.  In  it 
the  Propaganda  Fide  of  Rome  was  declared  heir 
of  the  cardinal's  whole  effects,  with  instructions  as 
to  the  manner  of  applying  the  income  in  aid  of  cer- 
tain foreign  missions.  A  suit  was  thereafter  insti- 
tuted for  recovery  of  the  land  in  Mexico,  and  was 
lost,  an  offer  from  Duke  ToHonia  of  6500/.  for  the 
claims  in  dispute  having  been  previously  refused  by 
the  Propaganda.  The  amount  realized  under  this 
settlement  has  not  been  stated,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  cardinal's  latter  years 
which  render  it  probable  that  he  survived  most  of 
the  heir-looms  of  hb  house.  We  have  already 
recounted  the  fate  of  his  papers ;  his  library  went 
to  endow  his  favorite  seminary  at  Frascati;  his 
remaining  furniture,  plate,  and  family  relics  have 
been  gradually  absorbed  by  English  coUacloiB  at 
Rome,  during  the  last  half  century. 
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NATURAL    ANTIQUITfES. 


We  all  more  or  less  experience  the  desdre  of 
realizing  the  far  Past.  Few  are  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  distant  ages  reproduced,  either 
in  the  books  of  the  antiquary  or  the  pages  of  the 
novelist.  So  earnest  and  eager  is  this  feeling, 
that  we  usually  lament  that,  through  neglect  and 
the  effects  of  time,  pictures  of  ancient  events,  man- 
ners, and  strains  of  private  and  public  thinking, 
are  now  so  imperfectly  presented  to  us.  Some 
may  also  be  said  to  pine  for  an  exact  reproduction 
of  antique  things  and  doings,  never  ceasing  to 
deplore  that  it  is  unattainable.  I  remember  when, 
amongst  the  impossible  things  which  youth  will 
long  for,  one  of  the  predominant  in  my  own  case 
was,  for  the  power  of  living  even  one  day  in  the 
period  of  our  great  civil  war.  That,  I  felt,  would 
have  been  a  joy  superior. to  all  which  the  imagina- 
tion could  conceive. 

Vain  the  wish,  of  course.  Our  knowledge  of 
antiquities,  as  antiquities  are  usually  considered, 
must  be  as  accident  has  determined.  But  there 
is  a  question — Do  we  assign  a  comprehensive 
enough  character  to  archeology,  as  the  science  of 
antiquities  is  called  ?  Commonly,  when  we  exam- 
ine a  remote  era,  we  look  solely  for  points  in 
which  it  differed  from  our  own — as  in  dress,  style 
of  architecture,  warHke  customs,  forms  of  religion. 
We  catch  at  a  Roman  shield  as  furiously  as  ever 
Dacian  hewed  at  it,  and  probably  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  a  point  of  medieval  church  faith  than 
the  priests  could  then  succeed  in  impressing  on 
their  living  auditories.  These  things  alone  do  we 
feel  to  be  true  antiquities ;  the  external,  accidental, 
and  transient — what  the  caprice,  ignorance,  clum- 
siness in  expedient,  and  defectiveness  of  social 
g>wer  dictated — are  exclusively  in  our  regard. 
ut  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  resuscitation  of  an 
age,  as  it  really  was,  before  onr  living  eyes,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  equally  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  what  is  constant  and  indestructible ;  namely, 
the  human  nature  itself,  and  the  outward  facts  of 
ths  world  with  which  it  is  placed  in  relation. 
There  is,  in  short,  a  doctrine  of  Natural  Antiqui- 
ties which  is  almost  as  greatly  to  the  purpose  as 
anything  else. 

Walking  not  long  ago  with  one  of  my  own 
children,  and  finding  him  lay  hold  of  me,  as  is  his 
custom,  by  the  forefinger,  the  reflection  occurred 
to  me,  "how  natural  is  this  position!"  Little 
children  must  have  thus  walked  by  their  fathers* 
sides  since  ever  our  kind  existed.  Tlie  obvious 
conveniency  makes  the  fact  as  clear  as  if  we  had 
a  register  all  along  telling  us  once  an  age,  **  Little 
boys  still  hold  their  fathers  by  the  forefinger  as 
they  walk  together."  Here,  then,  is  a  genuine 
picture  of  a  feature  of  domestic  life  of  ancient  ages 
brought  up  to  our  view  at  once.  So  also  must 
parents,  in  remote  ajjes,  have  found  little  ones 
gathering  and  clutching  about  their  knees,  and 
climbing  up  for  kisses,  as  they  do  now.  Since 
every  parent  finds  this  done  now-a-days,  and 
remembers  acting  in  the  same  way  by  his  parents 
in  his  own  childhood,  we  need  no  historical  evi- 
dence to  prove  its  antiquity ;  yet  there  is  a  satis- 
faction in  finding  that,  just  as  Burns  the  other  day 
describes  the  Scottish  cottager  seated  by  his  fire- 
side at  eve,  with 

"  The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee" — 

just  as  another  English  poet,  spealcs  of  the  rustic 
aire,  aad  ^e  young  ones  that- 


— *«  olimb  bis  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share," 

so  does  Virgil,  half  way  back  to  the  beginning  of 
history,  record  as  amongst  the  pleasant  circumstan- 
ces  of  an  Italian  cottage  pair — 

"  Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula  nati." 
[**  Meanwhile  their  darling  chUdren  hang  around 
their  kisses."] 

In  the  same  beautiful  scene,  the  Mantuan  bard 
introduces  **  sanctique  patres" — **  revered  old  fa- 
thers ;"  the  very  same  image  which  Scott  gave  us, 
thirty  years  ago,  in  the  Sandyknbwe  picture  in 
Mamdon — 

— "  The  thatched  mansion's  gray-haired  sire, 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and^ood." 

We  thus  are  needlessly  informed  that  the  boary 
grandfather  has  had  his  seat  at  the  cottage  fireside 
since  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  cottage  fire. 
We  may  see,  at  this  day,  under  almost  every  hum- 
ble roof  in  Ireland,  the  very  same  image  of  qniet 
old  age  which  might  have  been  seen  in  tlie  days 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  is  an  antiquity  unchanging, 
and  never  to  be  changed  while  our  species  last. 

It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  this  principle  is 
always  the  more  true  the  more  nearly  we  approach 
the  fundamental  simplicities  of  nature.  The 
human  being  is  occasionally  capable  of  being 
unkind  to  a  parent,  but  the  female  is  hardly  ever 
so  to  her  ofilspring,  or  to  the  infantine  generally. 
Hence,  when  we  see  the  down  look  of  the  mother 
upon  the  babe  on  her  bosom  or  in  her  lap,  we  may 
be  more  than  usually  assured  that  we  behold  a 
touch  of  nature's  grace  that  was  in  all  time,  as  far 
as  our  species  is  concerned,  and  evermore  will  be. 
Not  more  true  is  this  posture  and  this  inimitable 
smile  of  her  who  bore  her  first  babe  last  night,  than 
it  is  of  the  very  mothers  whose  blessed  lot  it  was  to 
be  the  first  to  exemplify  it  on  our  world.  Can  any 
common  kind  of  proof  be  necessary !  Oh  no.  Yet 
here,  too,  let  us  by  all  means  have  glimpses  of  the 
babe-regarding  mothers  of  different  ages.  It  is 
not  much  less,  then,  than  three  thousand  years 
since  an  Ionic  Greelc,  by  name  Homer,  described 
Andromache  taking  back  her  infant  from  the  arms 
of  Hector. 

"So/"/  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid^ 
Hushed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  surveyed y 

It  was  possibly  five  hundred  years  still  earlier  that 
a  Hebrew,  describing  a  woman's  conduct  towards 
the.offspring  of  a  daughter-in-law  whom  she  loved, 
said — "  Naomi  took  the  child,  and  laid  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  became  nurse  to  it."  Oh,  never  was 
the  day  in  man's  era  when  gentlewoman  did' not 
take  mute,  unthanking,  and  yet  most  grateful  baby- 
hood upon  her  bosom,  exactly  as  these  old  writeis 
describe ! 

Ancient  writers,  while  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
accidental  and  transient,  yet  occasionally  exhibit 
traits  of  the  natural  feelings  which  show  that  these 
have  never  been  changed.  A  necessitous  friend 
will,  at  the  present  day,  obtain  our  assistance  once 
or  twice,  without  any  grudge,  but  if  he  comes  too 
often,  we  tire  of  benefaction.  Now,  Ilesiod,  who 
is  ranked  as  one  of  the  very  earliest  Greek  writers, 
remarks  this  circumstance.  A  fanner  in  Norfolk  or 
East  Lothian  would  not  very  readily  lend  a  plough 
and  couple  of  horses  to  a  neighbor  when  he  had 
immediate  use  for  them  himself.  Such,  according 
to  old  Hesiod,  was  the  feeling  of  the  agriculturists 
of  his  day  also.     The    over-fed  man  is  found 
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amoopat  ns  to  be  iU  to  please,  ereo  at  the  moet 

luxuiiously-furniBhed  tables.  What  is  this  but  the 
maia  capia  of  Horace  ? — 

**  When  the  tired  glattoD  labors  through  the  treat, 
He  Ml  find  no  relish  in  the  sweetest  meat  ; 
He  calls  for  something  bitter,  something  sour, 
And  the  rich  feast  concludes  extremely  poor.'* 

The  vivid  power  of  hope  has  been  sung  in  chann- 
infi  strains  by  one  of  the  sweetest  of  modern  bards. 
We  all  daily  feel  that  it  '*  springs  eternal  in  the 
bresst.*'  Ovid  had  occasion,  sixty  generations 
ago,  to  describe  the  same  delightful  visitant. 
"  The  physician  may  forsake  hia  patient,"  says 
the  poet  of  Rome,  *'  but  hope  remains  with  him." 
It  is  at  this  day  the  support  of  the  fowler  and  the 
angler  in  their  sports;  so  it  waa  when  Tibullns 
thus  wrote^ 

"  Haec  laqueo  volucres,  hcc  captat  arundine  pis- 
ces." 

Every  peenliarity  of  the  human  constitution  is  an 
anticyuity.  Hippocratea'  description  of  a  fever  is 
applicable  now ;  and  the  light  and  short  sleep  of 
the  aged  is  remarked  by  Euripides.  All  that 
results^  too,  from  natural  eireurostances  and  wants 
is  the  same  in  all  ages.  When  we  sit  under  the 
toiisor,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  we  fall  into  chat. 
The  barber*s  shoo  thus  becomes  a  oentre  of  light 
talk  or  gtmp.  Now  it  wss  so  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  just  as  it  is  now.  A  London  rogue 
expresses  much  of  his  meaning  by  winks;  *'a 
naughty  person  winketh  with  his  eyes,"  says 
Solomon  in  the  Proverbs. 

The  appearances  of  external  nature  may  in  like 
manner  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  antiquities.  The 
sun  came  forth  in  tlie  morning  like  a  bridegroom  to 
the  patriarchs,  as  to  us.  When  we  see  that  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  our  visual  sense  takes  in  the 
very  same  objects  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  earli- 
est men ;  nay,  which  were  presented  before  men 
lived  to  see  them.  Spring  is  deseribed  by  Virgil 
in  terms  which  would  still  exaetly  apply — 

"  Nunc  omnis  ager,  nunc  omnis  parturit  arbos ; 

Nunc  frondent  sylv«e,  nunc  formosissimus  annus." 

P*  And  now  the  fields  all  teem,  and  every  tree, 
Now  bloom  the  groves,  now  smiles  the  beauteous 
yeai  "] 

But  we  know  with  not  less  certainty  that  the 
same  renewal  and  repair  of  nature  took  place,  in 
all  its  drcumstanoes,  at  this  season,  innumerable 
ages  before  the  Bucolkx  were  written.  The  bud- 
ding tree  we  saw  in  our  garden  last  April  was 
the  type  of  all  sueh  objects  throughout  the  present 
era  of  natural  arrangement^.  Though  the  build- 
er*s  accounts  for  the  Pjrramids  were  to  be  found 
to-morn)w,  they  could  not  be  a  more  satisfactory 
piece  of  archaeology,  while  in  ci>mparisoo  of  date 
they  would  he  as  things  of  yesterday.  The  mean- 
est flower  that  blows  has  the  same  character. 
That  one,  '*  sweet,  modest,  crimson-tipped,"  which 
Burns  apostrophized — we  see  it  in  the  hands  of 
admiring  childhood  wlienever  we  choose  to  walk 
out  to  a  Scotch  bum-side.  It  was  the  delight  of 
our  fathers  in  their  childish  daya  too.  WUliam 
Wallace,  six  eenturies  ago,  **  pu*ed  the  gowans 
fine"  at  Eldemlie,  as  children  would  be  seen  doing 
there  at  this  very  day.  It  was  the  same  when  the 
Romuis  came  among  the  Attaootti^the  same 
before  man's  foot  had  yet  intruded  into  this  island. 
Keep  away  from  the  garoen  and  the  hothouse,  all 
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natuTO  is  bat  an  antiquatiaa  ronsenm;  aingukr 
only  in  this,  that  it  haa  few  doubtful  readings,  and 
no  memorials  of  which  the  purpose  is  forgotten. 

As  already  hinted,  we  are  only  dispoeed  to  con- 
sider that  an  object  for  antiquarianism  which  brings 
the  men  of  past  ages,  and  their  modes  of  thinking 
and  acting,  befoie  us.  We  therefore  see  a  tooth 
of  the  holoptychuis,  or  a  shell  of  the  mountain 
limestone,  and  know  tliat  it  is  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  without  having  any  feeling  of 
this  kind  about  it.  Yet  though  natural  objects  pre- 
sent us  with  no  trace  of  the  handiwork  of  the 
ancients,  many  of  them  are  necessarily  liable  to  be 
associated  with  our  race.  All  which  we  know  to 
have  existed  of  old  under  the  contemplation  of  men, 
may  well  bring  the  men  before  our  minds.  To 
look  on  the  moon,  for  example,  and  reflect  that  it 
is  the  same  obiect  which  Pompey  beheki  the  night 
befoi33  Phaisalia,  does  in  some  measure  realise 
Ptimpey  to  us.  Walking  in  a  pleasant  valley 
beside  a  lake,  in  weather  which  invites  us  to  sleep 
in  grottos  or  arbors,  and  hearing  cattle  lowing,  we 
may  be  aaid  to  bring  Virgil  l^fore  our  eyes,  for 
these  things  he  saw  often,  and  has  well  described.* 
It  may  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged  that  we 
have  a  more  powerfully  appealing  kind  of  natural 
antiquities  in  the  human  dispositions  and  habits, 
and  all  the  little  circumstances  necenarily  attend- 
ing human  life. 

A  child  sitting  on  our  knee,  or  clasping  us  round 
the  neck — the  look  of  gentle  afiection  from  the 
partner  of  our  home — the  whole  scenery  of  the 
fireside,  irom  the  gray-haired  -sire  or  venerable 
grandam  to  the  clambering  infant,  from  the  active 
bustle  of  the  morning  to  the  smiling  quiet  of  the 
evening— the  gestures  and  looks  by  which  the  pas- 
sions are  instinctively  demonstrated — ^the  appear^ 
ances  produced  on  ua  by  cold  or  heat,  by  activity 
and  by  indolence — these  are  all  natural  antiquities 
of  what  I  may  call  the  first  class.  Seeing  these,  it 
becomes  little  better  than  folly  to  delight  in  an 
ancient  Egyptian  wig,  or  a  picture  of  an  old  woman 
spinning  brought  from  Thebes,  for  here  we  have 
the  very  fathers  of  our  race,  the  true  prUca  gens 
mortaUvm^  brought  up  before  us. 


From  CluunlMri'  Joumal. 
KIVER    PERILS. 

Various  books  have  been  written  upon  the  perils 
of  the  sea,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
perils  of  rivers  would  form  a  subject  of  more  uni- 
versal interest.  The  sea  is  known  to  comparatively 
few,  and  indeed  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  even 
of  these  islands,  live  and  die  without  having  ever 
seen  it.  But  the  river  is  bound  up  with  the  memo- 
ries, afifections,  and  sympathies  of  us  all.  The 
burn  or  rivulet,  the  stream,  the  torrent,  all  have  the 
legends  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  ;  and  one 
half  of  the  inventions  of  romance  and  the  dreams  of 
poetry  have  there  either  their  scene  or  their  source. 
We  may  smile  at  the  superstition  of  the  eastern 
nations,  but  we  all  unconsciously  deify  our  own 
rivers.  We  take  to  our  hearts  the  Thames  or  the 
Severn,  the  Shannon,  the  Forth «  or  the  Clyde. 
We  compare  them  with  the  streams  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  although  candidly  altowing  their  inferi- 
ority in  some  unimportant  respects,  such  as  volume, 
beauty,  or  rapidity,  as  the  case  naay  be,  we 
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Spelmicie,  vivique  lacus  ;  at  Trigida  Tempe, 
MuffitaMue  boum,  molle«que  sub  srbore  somni, 
Noo  absiot.» 
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with  heat  their  preeminence  in  some  other  quality 
—only  eesential,  perhaps,  in  oar  own  reeoHeetions 
am)^  associations. 

This  train  of  ideas  has  been  set  in  motion  by  a 
short  passage  in  a  very  little  book.*  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Miller  of  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  in 
the  Trent.  *'  There  are  not  many  rivers  up  which 
the  tide,  or  heygre,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country, 
comes  ;  and  those  who  never  before  beheld  such  a 
sight  would  be  struck  with  fear  and  astonishment. 
Fancv  yourself  in  a  boat  on  a  broad,  calm  river,  in 
a  siilf  summer*s  evening,  borne  gently  along  by  the 
current,  and  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  water,  saving  what  is  made  by  the  swallow 
as  it  every  now  and  then  dips  down.  Away  you 
go,  laughing  and  chatting,  and  leaving  the  boat  to 
its  own  lazy  motion,  just  gliding  along  as  it  likes 
past  the  old  town,  beyond  the  last  wharf,  below  the 
white  mill ;  away  and  away,  between  winding 
banks,  where  willows  are  ever  waving;  between 
sweet  meadows,  where  flocks  bleat  and  herds  low  ; 
leaving  one  village  on  the  right  hand,  and  another 
on  the  left,  and  still  moving  along  with  a  kind  of 
dreamy,  idle  motion,  just  as  the  water  wills  it,  just 
as  the  boat  chooses  to  drop  down ;  when,  hark ! 
hush !  what  sound  is  that  which  comes  like  the  first 
roaring  of  a  storm  through  the  forest?  Although 
it  is  yet  above  a  mile  oflT,  you  hear  that  low,  sullen 
roar,  deepening  every  moment  as  it  draws  closer. 
Louder  and  louder — ^nearer  and  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches. Then  vou  hear  a  distant  shout  of  human 
voices ;  sailor  calling  to  sailor,  ship  answering  to 
ship;  onward  and  onward  the  alarm  is  sonnded, 
repeated  by  the  boat  above  you,  as  you  send  down- 
ward the  cry  of  *  Ware  heygre!'  which  is  taken 
up  and  echoed  by  every  boat  upon  the  river  for 
miles  away.  Steady,  boys!  *swape'  her  head 
half  round,  so  that  her  nose  shall  just  plough  the 
high  hill  of  water  which  is  coming  down  thundering 
upon  us.  How  awful  it  looked ! — a  huge  wall  of 
water  swelling  within  twent]r  feet  of  us,  as  if  some 
huge  monster,  large  as  the  hills,  had  suddenly  risen 
from  the  deep  river-bed,  and  that  was  the  swell  he 
made  before  heaving  his  gigantic  and  hideous  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  river !  Fear  not,  m^  boys ; 
we  pardon  your  looking  a  little  pale,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  you  have  been  out  on  such  an  adventure. 
Steady,  steady !  we  shall  be  upset  if  you  all  rush 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat,  and  she  will  be 
turned  bottom  upwards  in  a  moment.  Be  firm; 
fear  not,  move  not !  Hold  on  by  the  '  thofts'  and 
side  as  firmly  as  you  like ;  but,  at  the  peril  of  your 
lives,  move  not !  It  comes !  Bang !  dash ! — ^up  in 
the  air,  and  down  with  a  plunge  that  almost  makes 
OS  dizzy.  Steady,  round  with  her  head — ^and  we 
are  off  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow*-half-filled  with 
water,  it  is  true,  and  drenched  to  the  very  skin  ; 
but  ours  is  a  good,  strong,  deep  boat,  made  for  the 
stormy  sea  service;  and  we  have  an  old  rusty 
saucepan  at  the  bottom,  ready  to  bale  her  out  with. 
So  hurrah,  my  boys  !  for  now  we  have  nothing  to 
fear.  What  a  pace  we  go !  Jove  ?  it  is  like  dash- 
ing down  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara !  There  never 
was  a  vessel  in  the  world  went  quicker  through 
half  a  mile  of  water  than  we  have  done.    What  a 

Sand  sight ! — was  it  not  ?  The  very  trees  on  the 
nk  seemed  to  be  flying  in  the  air,  so  rapidly  did 
we  dart  past  them ;  and  as  for  the  houses,  every 
window  seemed  to  dance  by  in  long  lines  of  light!'' 
While  musing  on  this  vivid  description,  our 
thoughts  are  carried  to  a  kindred  phenomenon  we 
have  often  witnessed  in  the  Seine,  where  the  river 
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begins  to  namw  at  Cavdebec.  The  barre^  as  it  is 
there  called,  is  the  water  of  the  sea  rushing  up, 
mountain-hiffh,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  carrying  all 
before  it.  A  curious  circumstance  once  occurred 
near  Caudebec,  showing  the  tremendous  strength 
of  the  torrent.  There  was  an  island  called  Bel- 
cinne,  opposite  the  town,  on  which  stood  a  convent 
celebrated  both  for  the  poverty  and  piety  of  the 
monks ;  and  this  island,  with  all  its  buildings  and 
inhabitants,  was  engulphed  one  day  by  the  barre,  ' 
and  utterly  disappeared.  The  superstition  of  the 
time  of  course  attached  a  legend  to  the  eircom- 
stance,  which  was  described  as  having  happened 
for  no  other  pOrpoae  than  to  give  a  salutary  lesson 
to  the  great  feudal  lord  of  the  plaee ;  but  the  inven- 
tions of  men  sink  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  wonders  of  nature,  as  yon  shall 
hear. 

Centuries  passed  away,  and  the  little  island  of 
the  Seine  was  only  remembered  in  tradition.  Nay, 
as  manners  changed,  and  old  opinions  became 
shaken,  some  peo^e  even  doubted  whether  it  ever 
had  any  existence  at  all,  except  in  the  legends  of  the 
monks ;  when  lo  and  behold,  Beloinne  rose  sud- 
denly up  one  day  from  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  like 
an  apparition  of  the  past !  This  was  in  the  year 
1641 ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Caudebec  could  hardly 
believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw  in  the  river  before 
them,  haidly  a  stone's-east  ftom  the  bank,  that  tra- 
ditiony  island,  with  its  convent  walls,  which  were 
now  not  even  a  memory  of  the  *^  oldest  inhabitant." 
The  sequel  is  thus  described  by  the  writer  of  the 
present  notice  in  a  pictorial  description  of  the  beau- 
tiful river  in  question : — *^  It  did  not  remain  long  the 
object  of  their  gaze.  The  waters  of  the  Seine,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  presence  or  approach  of  some 
terrible  phenomenon,  shuddered  visibly.  A  low 
moaning  sound  was  heard  along  the  river,  and  pres- 
ently a  white  line  appeared  in  the  distance,  extend- 
ing from  shore  to  shore.  The  noise  increased,  till 
it  resembled  first  the  bellowing  of  a  herd  of  wild 
beasts,  and  then  the  roar  of  a  cataract.  The  white 
line  appeared  to  be  a  wave  of  boiling  foam  rushing 
against  the  stream,  and  revolving,  as  it  rushed,  on 
its  own  axis.  Sometimes  it  broke  on  the  prow  of 
a  Teasel  steering  down  to  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
it  lifted  her  up,  and  dashed  her  headlong  upon  a 
sandbank,  formed  at  the  instant j  as  if  for  her 
destruction.  Occasionally  it  overflowed  the  terrace- 
hanks  of  the  Seine,  sweeping  away  cattle,  huts, 
and  men  at  one  blow ;  but  immediately  recalling 
iu  forees,  it  held  on  its  wild  career,  shouting  the 
louder  as  it  flew,  and  increasing  in  magnitude,  till 
it  resembled  a  hill  of  foam.  On  reaching  Quille- 
beceuf,  neariy  opposite  Lillebonne,  straitened  by  the 
immrase  sandbanks  which  there  almost  choke  up 
the  river,  its  fury  seemed  to  attain  its  climax.  This 
was  only  in  appearance,  however.  Carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  it  continued  its  deadly  force,  mora 
calm,  but  not  less  fatal,  along  the  narrow  stream, 
till,  rolling  past  Caudebec,  and  swallowing  up  the 
island  of  Beleinne,  with  its  convent  walls,  at  a 
mouthful,  it  appeared  to  spend  Ha  rage,  and  gradu- 
ally subside  in  the  distance.'*  * 

The  barre  occurs  every  month,  with  greater  or 
less  force,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  tide,  and  not 
unfrequently  does  mischief,  notwithstanding  the 
regularity  of  its  appearance.  The  celebrated  St. 
Pierre,  author  of  the  Studies  of  Nature,  when  once 
voyaging  up  the  Seine,  was  so  astonished  to  sec 
himself  pursued  by  a  hill  of  foam,  that  he  atood  up 
in  the  boat  to  gaae  at  it ;  and  the  oonsequanee  waa, 

*  Wanderings  by  the  Seine. 


that  the  tep  his  vcwel  gmTe  when  she  waa  otot- 
taken  hj  the  enemy  sent  htm  beadloDg  into  the 
rirer,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned. 

We  were  once  in  danger  not  leaa  than  that  of  St 
Pierre,  when  croesing  the  Severn  at  a  conaiderable 
distance  from  the  sea.  The  tide  was  out,  and  we 
had  rather  extensive  sands  to  cross  before  reaching 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  near  the  opposite 
bank.  A  man  working  on  the  shore  warned  us 
that  there  was  danser ;  and  we  might  the  rather 
have  believed  him,  Uiat  we  had  ourselves  heard  of 
carriages,  horses,  and  human  beings  falling  a  prey 
at  the  same  place  to  the  sudden  influx  of  the  sea. 
But  we  had  calculated  the  time  of  the  tide,  and, 
moreover,  had^ taken  it  into  our  wise  heads  that  the 
man  had  some  concern  in  the  little  inn  close  by, 
when  he  doubtless  wanted  us  to  remain  for  the 
night,  as  the  evening  was  close  at  hand.  In  short, 
we  were  stubborn  ;  and,  like  most  stubborn  people, 
had  good  cause  lo  repent  our  folly. 

For  some  distance  the  sand  was  firm,  and  we 
trudged  sturdily  on ;  but  by  degrees  it  began  to 
slip  more  and  more  under  our  feet.  This  we  knew 
was  a  symptom  of  the  returning  tide,  and  we  began 
to  think,  in  some  alarm,  that  we  might  have  made 
a  miscalculation.  The  man  on  the  snore,  however, 
had  given  up  his  work  to  gave  aAer  us  ;  and  this, 
'  instead  of  determining  our  return,  hM  the  effect  of 
urging  us  onward  till  it  would  have  been  more  dan- 
gerous to  return  than  to  proceed.  The  sand,  in 
the  mean  time,  slipped  more  and  more.  We  could 
not  rest  our  feet  for  an  insUnt,  without  their  sink- 
ing. Pools  of  water  were  formed,  as  it  seemed,  to 
us,  before  our  eyes ;  and  several  times  we  were  up 
to  the  knee  in  the  treacherous  and  triumphant  ele- 
ment. The  channel  was  now  at  hanu^it  was 
gained.  But  what  of  that  1  The  ferry-boat  was 
Ijring  alone  and  empty  on  the  opposite  bank.  It 
was  obvious  tliat  the  hour  was  past  when  passen- 
gers were  expected,  for  no  human  being  was  visi- 
ble near  the  cottage.  We  called — we  shouted — 
we  screamed;  and  we  could  hear  faintly  in  the 
diatance  the  vokse  of  the  man  whose  warning  we 
had  neglected  trying  to  add  to  the  din. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  comparatively  easy,  for 
we  had  something  to  do.  The  toil  of  pressing  on 
with  a  determinate  landmark  before  us  had  filled 
our  mind,  and  left  little  room  for  apprehenaion ; 
but  now  that  we  could  advance  no  further,  that  no, 
exertion  of  ours  could  bring  us  one  foot  nearer  the 
firm  land,  it  was  indeed  awful  to  stand,  or  rather 
dance,  upon  these  shiftiog  sands,  to  feel  our  foot- 
ing mure  insecure  every  instant,  and  to  hear  in 
imagination  the  roar  of  the  coming  tide.  We  were 
at  length  seen  from  the  shore  ;  and  the  frantic 
haste  of  the  ferrymen,  as  they  rushed  towards  their 
boat,  proved,  if  nothing  elae  had  done  so,  that  the 
moment  was  critical.  But  in  spite  of  their  haste, 
we  blamed  them  for  their  tardiness.  Never  were 
hands  so  useless,  or  feet  so  slow  !  Never  did  boat 
creep  through  the  water  so  drowsily !  But  at 
length  they  were  within  reach— we  were  dragged 
OB  board*-and  in  a  few  moments  were  once  more 
safe  on  shore !  Our  alarm  had  not  been  without 
foundation ;  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  no  sand  waa 
visible  from  bank  to  bank— all  was  one  hissing, 
bursting,  boiling  sea. 

There  are  other  rivere  in  England  as  dangerous 
as  the  Severn.  We  all  remember  the  anecdote 
related  in  Dr.  Currie  s  Life  of  Burns  of  the  travel- 
ler who  was  overtaken  by  the  tide  of  the  Solway. 
He  lashed  himself  to  a  pole,  whence  his  cries  were 
"^ — \  throughout  the  night ;  but  the  hopes  whieh 
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had  nerved  the  arm  and  pitdied  the  voioe  of  the 
poor  wretch  were  fellaciuus.  His  position  could 
not  be  ascertained  in  the  darkness ;  the  river  rose 
above  his  head ;  and  the  returning  light  showed  his 
dead  body  hanging  over  the  sand. 

The  frequency  of  accidents  may  seem  surprising 
in  the  case  of  such  regularly-recurring  phenomena 
as  the  rise  and  fell  of  nvero ;  but  the  same  '*  tempt- 
ing of  Providence,"  as  it  is  called,  takes  place  in 
every  aituation  in  whksh  human  nature  is  placed. 
A  soldier,  for  instance,  goes  into  battle  with  the 
absolute  certainty  upon  his  mind  that  it  will  cost 
the  lives  of  a  particular  number  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  men  ;  but  he  has  rarely  any  suspicion 
that  he  himself  is  to  be  one  of  the  victims.  We 
always  fancy  that  there  is  something  special  in  our 
own  case  which  will  shield  us  from  harm ;  and 
indeed  a  recent  writer,  in  speculating  upon  the  sub- 
ject, has  gone  so  far  as  to  hazard  uie  opinion  that 
no  man,  under  any  cireumstances  whatever,  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  about  to  die.  He  mav  take 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  lay  down  his  head  upon 
the  pillow ;  the  executioner  may  adjust  the  rope 
about  his  neck  ;  the  waten  of  a  river,  **  in  the  deep 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  may  gurgle  in  his 
throat  and  hiss  in  his  ears — ^but  still  there  is  a 
secret,  lurking  hope  at  the  bottom  of  hi?  heart, 
which  flies  only  wuh  the  hist  breath  of  Ufe. 

The  imprudences  of  men  as  individuals,  are  per- 
petually renewed  in  their  proceedings  as  aggregate 
bodies.  A  village  that  has  been  destroys  by  the 
eraption  of  a  volcano  is  rebuilt  on  the  same  spot, 
as  soon  as  the  lava  is  hard  enough  to  render  it 
practicable.  When  the  inundations  of  a  river  have 
subsided,  the  inhabitanta  return  to  reconstruct  their 
dwellings  in  the  same  places  whence  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  rise  of  the  water.  In  some  countries 
this  recklessness  arises  from  the  apathy  of  a  reli- 
gious fatalism.  In  Ben^,  when  its  banks  are 
flooded  by  the  Ganges,  it  is  common  to  see  the 
peasantry  calmly  smoking  on  the  tops  of  their  huts, 
which  rise  like  islets  out  of  the  waste  of  waten. 
If  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  the  river  is  to 
recede  before  their  frail  habitation,  built  of  mud  and 
reeds,  crumbles  beneath  them,  it  will  do  so ;  if  not, 
they  must  perish — and  very  often,  accordingly,  both 
house  and  master  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  before  the  eyes  of  the  passing  boatmen,  with 
no  other  sound  than  the  gurgle  of  the  water  as  it 
devours  its  unresisting  prey. 

The  vagaries  of  rivers,  however,  are  not  confined 
to  the  waylaying  of  ^an  incautious  traveller,  or  the 
destruction  of  ahut  or  a  village.  Their  '*  treasuie- 
csves  and  cells"  are  filled  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  kings,  and  whole  cities  sleep  in  their  tremendous 
embraces.  Nor  are  the  consequences  of  their  per- 
manent recession  less  terrible.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  become  a  des- 
ert; not  from  the  inundations  of  the  stream,  but 
from  the  disappearance  of  its  fertilizing  branches. 
From  this  cause  Memphis  sleeps  in  her  grave  of 
sand,  with  the  Pyramids  for  her  monument ;  and 
from  the  river  to  the  Lybian  mountains  all  Is  soli- 
tude and  desolation. 

The  Indus,  in  like  manner,  has  obliterated  the 
hbtorical  footsteps  of  Alexsnder  the  Great  as  oom- 
pletely  as  the  returning  tide  efiaces  the  print  of  a 
child's  gambols  upon  the  sand.  Medals  are  found, 
to  atteat  his  march  along  the  banks,  but  the  towns 
and  cities  have  disappeared ;  and  here,  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  nothing  more  than  names  remain, 
to  aerve  as  subjects  for  the  controversies  of  the 
learned.   This  applies  to  the  lower  Indus,  after  the 
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five  riven  of  the  Panjab  have  united  in  one  vast 
stream;  but  even  before  this  junction,  we  are 
assured  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  in  his  journey  to  the 
Oxus,  that  the  waters  in  some  places,  during  the 
season  of  inundation,  are  so  broad,  that  **  from  a 
boat  in  their  centre  no  land  can  be  discovered,  save 
the  islands  upon  the  surface,  and  the  mountains 
upon  the  western  shore !" 

The  appearance  of  the  river  in  such  places  is 
faintly  imaged  by  that  of  the  Shannon  in  Ireland, 
where  the  voyager  threads  his  way  among  small 
green  islands,  some  hardly  seen  above  the  surface, 
and  some  closing  the  horizon  from  view  with  their 
waving  hay  or  com.  But  in  India  everything  is  on 
a  great  scale.  The  boatman  wanders  for  hours  out 
of  sight  of  the  mainland,  bewildered  and  lost  among 
the  multitude  of  island-fields,  with  no  sound  in  his 
ear  to  diversify  that  of  the  dip  of  his  paddle  except 
the  moaning  call  of  the  plover.  But  suddenly  a 
voice  salutes  him,  as  if  from  the  deep,  and  he 
sweeps  past  a  human  being  alone  in  this  terrible 
solitude,  and  busy  in  detaching  tlie  edible  roots  of 
the  bulrush,  as  the  speck  of  land  on  which  he  leans 
is  melting  away  under  the  action  of  the  current. 
A  larger  island,  however,  is  now  neared,  although 
little  more  than  level  with  the  water^s  edge ;  and 
from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  covers  it,  there 
comes  a  confused  hubbub  of  sounds,  composed  of 
the  shouts  of  men,  the  screams  of  women,  the  yells 
of  children,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle.  A  family 
from  the  mainland  had  migrated  to  this  oasis  in  the 
watery  wilderness  in  search  of  pastbre  for  their 
cattle  and  bulrushes  for  themselves.  The  moment 
had  now  come,  however,  when  the  island  was  to 
be  submerged  by  the  rising  of  the  river;  and 
although,  like  ourselves  in  our  non-adventure  in 
the  Severn,  they  had  made  their  calculations,  they 
are  almost  too  late.  The  men  and  women  disman- 
tle their  reed- built  huts  in  an  instant,  placing  the 
materials  on  a  raft,  while  the  youths  scamper  off 
to  collect  the  cattle.  But  how  is  the  colony  to  be 
conveyed  ?  Where  be  their  luggage-boats  and 
transports?  The  raft  suffices  for  the  inanimate 
objects;  and  as  for  themselves^plunge  goes  a 
buffiilo  into  the  water,  and  plunge  goes  the  pilot- 
herdsman  after  him,  seated  on  a  bundle  of  dried 
grass,  and  holding  fast  by  the  animal's  tail.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  follow  the  lead,  helter-skelter, 
driven  in  by  the  long  lances  of  the  young  men. 
These,  as  well  as  the  older  folks,  male  and  female, 
flinff  themselves  upon  inflated  hides,  and  follow  the 
mad  cortege ;  while  the  children,  propped  upon 
diied"  gourds,  dance  like  bubbles  in  their  wake. 
That  this  is  a  river  peril  may  well  be  supposed ; 
but  custom  renders  the  natives  callous.  The  pass- 
ing voyager  enjoys  the  fun,  and  claps  his  hands  at 
their  headlong  hurry  and  mishaps ;  while  the  flying 
colony,  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  next  island, 
reply  with  Indian  Billingsgate,  till  the  two  parties, 
on  that  seemingly  shoreless  sea,  are  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  each  other. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exhaust  a  subject  like  this. 
It  would  lead  us  from  continent  to  continent,  and 
from  cotintry  to  country,  throughout  the  whole 
habitable  globe,  and  the  whole  world's  history. 
Nothing  that  romance  has  invented,  nothing  that 
poetry  has  dreamed,  can  equal  in  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, in  interest  and  excitement,  even  the  every- 
day history  of  a  river.  Yes ;  but  of  a  river  whose 
phenomena,  although  always  in  accordance  with 
the  wonderful  regularity  of  nature,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently uncertain  in  the  eyes  of  man  to  give  scope 
for  bis  blunders,  and  o0er  temptation  to  his  impra- 


deuce.  There  are  as  few  streams  in  nature  u 
there  are  characters  among  the  human  kind  -to 
whom  the  words  of  the  poet  can  be  applied— 

"  Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  tranquil,  yet  not 
dull ; 
Strong  without'rage,  without  overflowing  full.*' 


From  Chamben'  Joomd. 
INTEMPERATE   ABUSE   OF   INTEMPERANCE. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  controversy, 
unpleasant  in  its  features  and  useless  in  its  tendency, 
on  the  subject  of  temperance,  in  a  provincial  print 
Certain  severe  strictures  by  a  correspondent  on  the 
alleged  intemperance  of  a  particular  town  appear  to 
have  excited  the  ire  of  the  general  inhabitants,  and 
led  to  an  indignant  denial  of  the  specific  charges, 
which,  without  any  bad  intention,  had  been  some* 
what  recklessly  and  imprudently  made.  The  ooern^ 
rence  of  this  circumstance,  unfortunately  not  new  in 
the  history  of  the  temperance  movement,  induoes  us 
to  point  out  the  impolicy  of  all  kinds  of  severity  m 
attempts  to  remedy  either  individual  or  social  im- 
perfections, y 

The  whole  history  of  mankind,  we  believe,  affinds 
no  instance  of  a  vice  or  folly  of  any  kind  being  erad- 
icated by  direct  and  severe  attack.  The  vengeance 
of  the  law,  and  the  scolding  of  the  wise  and  viita- 
ous,  are  equally  powerless  in  winning  from  error* 
This  was  signally  manifested  in  the  case  of  witch- 
craft, which,  in  defiance  of  every  severity  and 
reproof,  continued  to  be  believed  and  pretendedly 
practised  by  large  masses  of  people.  The  super- 
stition, in  point  of  fact,  scarcely  lessened  in  viru- 
lence so  long  as  it  was  exposed  to  legal  pains  and 
penalties ;  and  had  the  laws  against  witchcraft  not 
been  very  properly  abolished,  witches  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  existed  till  the  present  day.  How 
valuable  this  lesson  !  Certain  dcatli  by  burning  at 
the  stake  could  not  put  dow n  witchcraft .  Preaching, 
lecturing,  scolding— «very  available  indignity  which 
could  be  heaped  on  the  heads  of  the  poor  wretches — 
were  equally  powerless.  When,  however,  in  the 
progress  of  social  improvement,  it  became  the  prao** 
tice  to  laugh  at  or  disregard  the  pretensions  to  witohr 
craft,  witches  disappeared,  and,  except  among  a  few 
illiterate  fanatics,  were  no  more  heard  of.  . 

Similar  instances  of  the  value  of  forbearance  in 
repressing  eril  habits  and  crimes  could  be  produced 
from  the  experience  of  modern  times.  Harshness 
in  the  law  is  now  justly  believed  to  defeat  the  ends 
for  which  laws  were  made.  Nor  is  this  a  surpris- 
ing result  of  human  feelings ;  all  undue  severity 
usually  raising  a  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  even  the 
most  abandoned  malefactor.  We  accept  it  as  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  age,  that  error 
is  no  longer  exposed  to  an  unreasoning  and  venge- 
ful condemnation,  but  is  treated  with  a  calm  and 
humane  consideration  of  circumstances. 

To  this  improvement  in  general  feeling  we  regret 
to  find  a  too  frequent  exception  in  the  members  of 
temperance  societies.  Our  allusion  to  this  circum- 
stance, we  trust,  will  not  be  misunderstood.  To 
the  temperance  movement  we  give  the  most  unqual- 
ified approbation,  and  it  is  only  our  sincere  reinject 
for  the  cause  that  induces  us  to  remonstrate  on  the 
unnecessary  warmth  with  which  it  is  occasionally 
advocated  by  its  proselytes.  The  world,  we  can 
assure  them,  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  calling  names, 
by  scolding,  or  by  any  other  species  of  intemperance 
in  language ;  it  may  be  doubtful,  indeed,  if  abuse 
[  does  not  aggravate  the  evil,  by  putting  the  aoeoaed 
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on  die  defensiTe,  and  esnmiiff  them  to  Taise  the  coan- 
ter<ery  of  sour  and  affected  puritaniam.  Besides, 
on  what  principle  of  justice  or  reason  has  any  one 
the  right  violently  to  attack  the  habits  of  a  brother, 
minting  that  these  are  not  all  that  they  should  be? 
Interference  in  such  matters,  unless  as  a  measure 
of  police,  is  altogether  monstrous,  and  can  never 
obtain  the  favorable  considention  of  any  but  an 
inferior  order  of  minds. 

What,  then,  would  we  recommend  to  be  done  ? 
Persuade  and  enlighten  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
let  it  be  done  gently.  Let  all  reasonable  measures 
be  adopted  to  limit  excess  in  the  number  of  those 
establishments  whence  the  means  of  intemperance 
■le  procured.  But  cease  every  kind  of  ndljng  and 
abuse,  whether  against  habitual  tipplers,  or  those 
who  professionally  supply  them  with  liquors. 
Above  all,  keep  in  view  that  one  kind  of  indulgence 
may  always  be  best  extirpated  by  the  substitution 
of  another.  A  disease  has  to  be  cored :  in  the 
language  of  medicine,  raise  a  counter-irrUant.  The 
manner  in  which  this  may  be  done  will  at  once 
suggest  itself.  Place  within  the  reach  of  all,  the 
means  of  harmless  and  cheerful  recreation.  What 
are  these  means  ?  They  consist  of  reading-rooms, 
popular  lectures,  books,  concerts,  pnblio  parks,  and 
salubrious  and  comfortable  houses.  Fastidious  per- 
sons, who  find  fault  with  everything,  are  alarmed 
lest  such  aids  as  these  should  advance  the  intellectual 
without  improving  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people. 
Let  them  remain  quite  at  their  ease  in  this  respect. 
The  principal  object  to  be  served  by  reading-rooms, 
lectures,  and  so  forth,  is  the  furnishing  of  harmless 
for  pernicious  recreations.  The  question  is  not 
whether  people  might  not  be  better  employed  if 
left  to  themselves,  but  whether  they  iviU  be.  We 
take  a  workman  just  emancipated  from  his  labor  in 
the  evening  :  his  home  is  squalid,  or  at  least  con- 
fined and  dull :  he  has  a  craving  for  some  kind  of 
excitement;  he  meets  a  companion,  and,  after  a 
little  chat,  they  adjourn  to  the  public-house,  where 
the  brill iancv  of  the  fire,  the  smiles  and  gossip  of 
the  landlord,  and  the  inspirations  of  the  liquor, 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  away ;  in  other 
words,  a  demand  for  a  necessary  degree  of  excite- 
ment has  led  to  a  pemicions  indulgence.  Instead 
of  railini?  at  and  dragooning  this  unfortunate  pair 
of  individuals,  we  propose  never  alluding  to  their 
debauch,  of  which  perhaps  they  are  already  some- 
what ashamed.  We  substitute  what  they  have 
been  all  along  standing  in  need  of,  but  never  have 
had  the  sense  to  express — a  means  of  excitement 
whksh,  while  exhilarating,  shall  not  injure,  but 
probably  improve  them.  Opposite  to  the  public- 
house,  or  at  least  somewhere  quite  in  the  way,  we 
establish  a  reading-room — a  table  is  covered  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books ;  a  cheerful  fire 
blaies  in  the  grate ;  the  place  is  clean  and  comfort- 
able, and  a  dozen  respectable  men  are  seated  around, 
each  hard  at  some  sort  of  intellectual  feast.  There 
is  absolutely  virtue  in  the  spectacle;  the  very 
thought  of  whiskey  in  such  a  place  would  be  almost 
felt  to  be  a  sin.  Dties  any  one  presume  to  tell  us 
that  this  caurUer-irritant  would  not,  in  very  many 
s,  draw  away  and  put  an  end  to  a  foul  social 
j1 


After  all,  however,  great  as  is  our  faith  in  places 
of  public  recreation,  we  incline  to  think  that  in  a 
taste  for  home  pleasures  lie  the  means  of  radically 
earing  intemperance.  It  has  not  been  by  public 
plaees  of  resort  of  any  kind  that  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  have,  been  improved  to  their  present 
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standard,  but  by  the  charms  of  home,  improved 
dwellings,  private  reading,  and  converse.  One 
night  lately,  we  were  at  a  party  of  about  a  dozen 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  After  tea  there  was  miscel- 
laneous conversation,  people  moving  about  the 
room  at  their  ease ;  then  there  was  a  little  musie 
and  dancing ;  lastly,  a  slight  refection,  in  which 
cakes  and  lemonade  predominated.  All  separated 
in  the  best  possible  spirits ;  the  evening  had  been 
spent  rationally  and  most  delightfully.  There  was 
not  a  drop  of  spirits  drunk,  and  yet  there  was 
not  a  teetotaller  in  the  company — the  whole  thing 
was  but  a  rcsnlt  of  gradually-improved  tastes  and 
habits.  The  same  night,  as  I  afterwards  learned 
from  the  newspapers,  there  was  a  party  of  individu- 
als of  a  humble  class  assembled  for  dancing  in  a 
public-house  in  a  neighboring  street.  After  dane- 
mg  they  fell  to  drinking ;  from  drinking  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fighting  ;  and  the  police  being  called  in, 
the  whole  were  lodged  in  the  watch-house.  This 
was  bad  ;  but  do  we  groan  over  it  as  an  incurable 
eviM  No  such  thing.  The  fighting  party  only 
obeyed  their  tastes  and  instincts;  and  give  them 
time  and  opportunities  of  improvement,  they  will  by 
and  by  conduct  themselves  like  the  other  party 
over  Uie  way.  A  century  ago,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  drank,  snarled,  and  fought  in  taverns.  Now, 
they  have  no  taste  for  such  exploits  ;  they  like  to 
sit  at  home,  reading  or  convershig  with  their 
families  and  friends.  Will  the  working-classes 
ever  be  brought  to  this  pitch  of  refinement  1  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  The  mechanic  of  our  own 
day  is  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  gentleman 
of  sixty  years  ago.  Education  of  course  has  had 
not  a  little  to  do  in  eflfecting  this  change  of  manners ; 
and  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  shall  receive 
the  advantages  which  a  broad  system  of  education 
will  confer,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  a 
corresponding  advance  in  their  language  and  ideas. 
In  addition  to  educational  influences,  we  have  now 
the  alliance  of  women,  which  the  last  age  had  not. 
Refined  female  minds,  tastes,  and  habits  are  operat- 
ing to  advance  the  whole  body  politic.  Precept 
may  be  disregarded ;  but  example,  which  in  this 
case  is  fashion,  is  contagious.  Down  and  down 
will  this  spirit  of  imitation  descend,  till  it  leavens 
the  entire  mass.  Woman*s  mission,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  beginning  to  be  understood,  is,  however, 
of  too  great  importance  to  come  in  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  article,  and  we  shall  leave  the  subject  for 
treatment  on  another  occasion. 


Maitt,  and  probably  all  white  chalk  rocks  are  the 
produce  of  microscopic  animalcules,  which  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  possessing 
calcareous  shells,  of  which  more  than  one  million 
are  well  preserved  in  each  cubic  inch ;  that  is,  much 
more  than  ten  millions  in  one  pound  of  chalk.  The 
extreme  minuteness  of  these  chalk  animalcules  is 
strikingly  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  even  in  the<finest 
levigated  whiting,  multitudes  of  them  are  still  pres- 
ent, and  may  be  applied  without  suffering  change  to 
the  most  varied  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  chalk  coat- 
ing given  to  painted  chambers,  paper,  or  even  glazed 
visiting-cards,  may  be  seen  a  pretty  mosaic  oi  well- 
preserved  moss-coral  animalcules,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye;  and  thus  our  natural  vision  receives 
iVom  such  a  surface  the  impression  of  the  purest 
white,  little  dreaming  that  it  contains  the  bodies  of 
millions  of  beings  which  once  enjoyed  life — beings 
of  varied  and  beautiful  forms,  more  or  less  closely 
crowded  together. 
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Pmm  ChuBten*  loiuiMl. 
THE   CONSCRIPT. 
A  SKETCH   FROM  PARISIAN  LIFE. 

In  a  narrow  street  of  a  poor  suburb  of  Paris  there 
stood,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  srAall  and  obscure 
fruiterer's  shop,  where  a  few  withered  cabbages  and 
some  stale  fruit  placed  at  the  door  made  a  melan- 
choly show;  whilst  on  the  shelves  within  were 
symmetrically  arranged  baskets,  which,  though 
complaisantly  supposed  by  customers  to  contain 
oomething,  were,  in  reality,  quite  empty. 

"  Mathieu  Giraud,  Fruitier,"  was  written  in 
large  and  half-effaced  letters  aboye  the  door  of  this 
humble  abode.  There  was  no  one  in  th0  shop ;  but 
in  a  small  back-room  beyond  it,  two  women  were 
seated.  They  spoke  but  little,  and  bunly  plied 
their  needles,  though  one  of  them  occasionally 
glanced  towards  the  shop,  as  if  expecting  some  cus- 
tomer to  enter ;  but  the  precaution  was  needless ; 
it  remained  vacant ;  and  at  every  glance  the  woman 
sighed,  and  once  more  resumed  her  work.  The 
back-room  was  small,  and  almost  bare.  A  dingy 
bed,  half  hidden  in  a  recess,  a  table,  and  a  few 
ehairs  of  painted  deal,  were  all  the  furniture  it 
contained.  It  was  dark,  moreover,  as  all  back- 
rooms have  been  from  time  immemorial,  and  the 
dull  glimmering  light  which  streamed  from  the 
high  narrow  window  appeared  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  natural  gloom  of  the  place.  The 
^two  women  were  seated  near  the  light,  which  fell 
full  upon  them.  They  were  both  somewhat  ad- 
Tanoed  in  years ;  and  their  pale  and  wrinkled  fea- 
tures bespoke  a  life  of  poverty  and  care.  They 
were  sisters,  but  notwithstanding  their  relation- 
ship, very  different  in  temper  and  personal  ap- 
pearance. Antoinette  Giraud,  the  fruiterer's  wife, 
was  tall  and  thin,  a  simple,  meek-looking  woman, 
long  accustomed  to  misfortune,  to  which  she  had  at 
length  submitted  with  a  kind  of  indifference,  pro- 
oeeiding  more  from  a  broken  spirit  than  from  resig- 
nation. Ma  tante  Anne,  or  Aunt  Anne,  the  name 
under  which  her  sister  was  generally  known,  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  brisk  little  creature,  full  of  spirit 
and  fire,  with  many  mysterious  winks,  and  nods, 
and  prophetic  hints,  which  it  was  not  given  to 
everybody  to  understand.  She  was  a  firm  believer 
in  dreams,  and  held  cards,  as  a  means  of  divination, 
in  great  reverence :  indeed,  she  trusted  to  them, 
and  her  nightly  visions,  in  almost  every  important 
occurrence  of  her  life ;  and  notwithstanding  her  re- 
peated failures,  held  her  faith  in  them  unchanged. 
It  might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that  Anne 
lived  for  the  mere  purpose  of  dreaming.  As  she 
had  never  been  married — her  unlucky  dreams  hav- 
ing, she  said,  always  come  in  the  way  just  as  she 
was  on  the  point  of  contracting  a  matrimonial  en- 
gagement— she  had  for  many  years  resided  with 
her  sister  Antoinette ;  thus,  however,  escaping  only 
a  few  of  the  cares  of  matrimony.  The  two  females 
had  been  for  some  time  sewing  in  silence,  when 
Antoinette,  pausing  in  her  work,  suddenly  observed 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  **  No,  no,  I  have  no  hope, 
Anne ;  my  poor  Jean  will  not  get  a  good  number. 
His  father  and  I  have  always  been  unlucky,  and 
we  shall  be  so  to  the  end.''  And  the  old  woman 
shook  her  head  despondingly. 

*•  Ha!  Antoinette,"  replied  Anne,  with  mysteri- 
ous solemnity,  **'  if  Jean  had  only  listened  to  me  he 
would  have  consulted  Mademoiselle  Lenormand  be- 
fore she  died,  and  then  we  should  have  known  what 
number  he  was  to  get,  and  whether  he  wais  to  be  a 
wddier  or  not.    But  no ;  he  always  said  it  was 


throwing  away  money.  Toong  people  dooH  be- 
lieve in  anything  now-a-days."  And  Anne  shoufc 
her  grey  head  even  more  sadly  than  her  poster. 

'^If  I  wera  only  dead,  they  could  not  take  Jean 
from  vott,"  said  a  low,  broken  voice,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bed  in  the  recess. 

"Did  you  speak,  Mathieu  1"  inquired  Antoi- 
nette, going  up  to  the  couch  of  her  paralyaed  hiia- 
band. 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  he  muttered,  without  makinff  a  di- 
rect reply,  **  Heaven  help  us ;  our  poor  Jean  has  no 
chance." 

"  Ay,  he  has  no  chance,"  sadly  repeated  his  wife, 
resuming  her  seat. 

Mathieu  and  Antoinette  Giraud  had  been  mar- 
ried for  many  years,  and  had  begun  their  wedded 
Ufe  with  every  prospect  of  happiness.  In  one  sense 
they  had  indeed  been  perfectly  happy  ;  but  so  fkt 
as  worldly  matters  were  concerned,  they  had  had  to 
endure  all  the  trials  of  poverty  and  misfortune  com- 
bined. After  struggling  for  some  time  against  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  them,  they  had  at  Iset 
been  obliged  to  give  in,  and  leave  their  neat  and 
comfortable  fruiterer's  shop  in  the  Roe  St.  Honor^ 
for  one  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Scarcely  had 
they  removed  to  their  new  lodgings,  when  Mathieu 
became  paralyzed.  This  unhappy  event  east  upon 
his  wife  the  sole  harden  of  attending  to  the  shop 
and  supporting  the  family.  To  this  task,  notwitln 
standing  her  strenuous  efforts,  Antoinette  would 
have  proved  wholly  inefficient,  but  for  the  aid  she 
received  from  her  only  son,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen. 
Jean  Giraud  was  scarcely  out  of  his  apprenticeship, 
though  he  had  the  heart  and  courage  of  a  man ;  he 
was  a  locksmith  by  trade,  but,  on  account  of  bis 
youth,  did  not  earn,  with  all  his  industry,  more 
than  a  few  francs  a  week.  On  this  scanty  sum, 
and  the  little  that  Antoinette  and  Anne  made  by 
their  sales  in  the  shop,  and  their  exertions  in  the 
shape  of  needlework,  the  whole  family  contrived  to 
live ;  no  easy  task,  considering  that  old  Mathieu's 
illness  was  very  expensive.  Still,  tliey  did  lite, 
and,  as  Antoinette  often  proudly  observed,  '*  with- 
out owing  a  single  sous  to  anybody."  , 

The  French  working-classes  have,  generally 
speaking,  a  deep  and  wholesome  horror  of  debt. 

As  Jean  grew  older,  his  earnings  increased,  and 
some  comfort  began  to  reign  in  the  little  family.  A 
few  hundred  francs  even  went  to  the  savings'  bank ; 
but  this  was  only  a  provision  for  the  spproachmg 
time  when  Jean  would  probably  be  snatched  from 
his  parents  to  enter  the  army,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  French  conscription.  The  fai«l  epoch  had 
now  arrived ;  Jean  was  twenty-one ;  and  on  the 
next  day  he  was,  with  the  other  youths  of  the 
neighborhood,  to  proceed  to  the  mairie ;  and  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  to  draw  forth  from  an 
urn  a  roll  of  paper  on  which  a  number  was  in- 
scribed. If  the  number  was  a  low  one,  such  as  19, 
S5,  or  even  40  or  50,  Jean  Giraud  must  bid  his 
parents  farewell,  and  become  a  soldier ;  but  if  it 
wss  a  high  one,  as,  for  instance,  80,  00,  or  100, 
there  was  little  or  no  chance  of  his  being  ever  called 
upon  to  fight  for  his  country,  and  he  might  quietly 
remain  at  home.  Had  he,  moreover,  been  a  wi^ 
ow's  son,  or  afflicted  with  any  awkward  deformity, 
this  would  have  sufficed,  whatever  number  he  drew, 
to  exclude  him  from  the  service.  This  was  why 
Mathieu,  regretting  his  own  useless  life,  observed, 
with  a  groan,  that  his  poor  Jeau  had  no  chance ; 
whilst  Antoinette,  thinking  of  her  son's  museular 
and  well-knit  frame,  echoed  with  a  sigh,  "  Ay,  he 
has  no  chance." 
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A  melancholy  nknoe  had  followed  these  last 
words,  and  Antoinette  was  in  the  shop  attending  on 
a  customer,  when  Ma  tante  Anne  mysteriously 
drew  a  pack  of  cards  from  her  pocket,  and  mutter- 
ing to  herself,  hegan  dealing  them  out,  and  spread- 
them  on  the  table- before  her.  For  some  time  she 
eyed  the  cards  with  apparent  satisfaction. 

'*  AU  goes  on  well,  Antoinette,'*  she  eagerly 
said,  addressing  her  sister,  who  now  came  in  from 
the  shop :  '*  just  look  ;  here  is  an  ace  of  diamonds, 
which  signifies  good  news ;  then  here  are  plenty 
of  clubs,  which  mean  money;  and  now  see  ii 
the  card  I  am  going  to  turn  up  is  not  a  good  one  V 

As  she  spoke  she  laid  the  ace  of  spades  upon  the 
table.  *'  Oh  !"  she  cried  in  consternation,  **  the 
ace  of  spades !  Why,  I  can  have  no  hope  after 
this !  But  't  is  all  of  a  piece.  I  dreamt  of  a  rat 
last  night.  Ah !  poor  Jean,  all  is  ruined ;  the  ace 
of  spades!"  and  she  rocked  herself  in  her  chair 
with  every  token  of  despair. 

*'  What!  has  anything  happened  to  Jean?"  in- 
quired a  low  and  tremulous  voice  behind. 

Anne  and  Antoinette  both  turned  round  some- 
what hastily ;  but  more,  however,  to  greet  the 
new-comer  than  to  testify  their  surprise  at  her  un- 
expected appearance. 

She  who  thus  anxiously  inquired  after  Jean  was 
a  pretty  brunette,  about  eighteen,  with  glossy 
black  hair  smoothed  under  her  little  white  cap,  and 
▼ery  brilliant  dark  eyes.  Her  dress,  though  re- 
markably plain  and  simple,  had  that  indescribable 
air  of  neatness  which  characterizes  the  better  class 
of  the  Parisian  grisettes,  and  added  even  a  new 
charm  to  her  attractive  little  person.  Marie,  for 
anch  was  the  name  of  the  pretty  grisette,  was  a. 
giktilre^  or  waistcoat-maker,  and  being  an  excel- 
tont  workwoman,  sometimes  earned  no  contemptible 
aom  by  her  industry.  She  resided  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Girauds,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  had  for  the  last  six  months  been  betrothed  to 
Jean,  whose  parents  loved  her  almost  as  tenderly 
as  the  young  man  himself.  Marie,  of  course,  took 
great  interest  in  the  question  of  Jean's  coming  fate, 
as  the  two  lovers  had  agreed  to  postpone  their 
marriage  until  all  was  over.  If  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  draw  a  good  number,  the  wedding  was  to 
take  place  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  became  a  soldier,  Jean  and  Marie 
would  have  to  wait  eight  years  before  the  fulfilment 
of  their  happiness. 

Marie's  spirits  were  not  cast  down  by  this  alter- 
native. She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  early 
taught  self-reliance  and  trust  in  Providence.  Hope 
had  indeed  become  so  habitual  to  her,  that  she 
would  have  indulged  in  it  even  under  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  disposition  she  was  upheld  not 
only  by  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  but  &lso  by  her 
natural  good  sense,  which  led  her  to  contemplate 
even  misfortune  under  its  most  advantageous  as- 
pect. Besides,  as  she  sometimes  philosophically 
observed,  "  God  was  for  all — for  both  rich  and 
poor."  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that,  not- 
withstanding her  philosophy,  Marie  felt  no  little 
anxiety  to  know  the  result  of^Jean's  trial  on  the  next 
day.  Eight  years  was  a  long  period  to  pass  without 
perhaps  seeing  him  more  than  once  or  twice! 
And  even  less  selfish  considerations  led  her  to  fear 
this  result  when  she  reflected  on  the  unhappy  con- 
dition to  which  his  absence  would  reauoe  his 
parents.  As  she  entered  the  back  room  on  this 
evening,  and  heard  Aunt  Anne  mention  the  name 
of  her  betrothed  in  a  tone  of  despair,  Marie,  there- 
ibie,  felt  some  uneasiness ;  and  receiving  no  x^y 


to  her  first  question,  she  anxiously  repeated,  "  Haa 
anything  happened  to  Jeant" 

"No,  Marie,"  sadly  replied  Antoinette;  'tis 
only  the  old  story :  to-morrow  is  the  daj." 

"  Ay,  to-morrow  is  the  day,"  sorrowrally  echoed 
Anne ;  "  and  depend  upon  it  poor  Jean  wiU  ffo.  I 
did  not  turn  up  an  ace  of  spades,  or  dream  of  a  rat, 
for  nothing." 

**0h!  is  that  all?"  said  Marie,  somewhat  re- 
lieved ;  "  he  has  still  a  chance,  I  hope." 

'*  A  chance !"  doubtfully  answered  Antoinette ; 
"  have  we  not  always  been  unlucky  \  No,  no,  we 
have  no  chance.  If  even  Jean  was  lame,  or  want- 
ed a  few  teeth,  or  " 

**  Well,"  interrupted  Marie,  laughing  in  spite  of 
her  real  grief,  **  I  am  not  sorry,  for  my  part,  tluU 
he  is  not  exactly  as  you  would  wish  him  to  be. 
But,"  added  she  more  gravely,  *'  you  must  not  get 
into  low  spirits,  Madame  Giraud ;  though  you  have 
not  been  very  happy  as  yet,  it  is  true,  stiU  a  day 
comes  at  last  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich." 

Here  Mathieu  sighed  audibly,  and  Marie  ap- 
proached the  old  man's  bed. 

"  How  are  you  this  evening.  Monsieur  Giraud  t" 
said  she  gently. 

Mathieu  gazed  on  her  tenderly,  but  made  no  re- 
ply. He  had  known  and  loved  Marie  for  years  ; 
for  when  he  first  fell  ill,  his  wife  and  sister-in-law 
being  sometimes  compelled  to  leave  him  alone,  the 
young  waistcoat-maker  would  then  come  and  sit  by 
his  bedside  with  her  work,  cheering  him  with  her 
pleasant  laugh  and  meriry  song.  It  is,  indeed,  quite 
characteristic  of  the  grisette  that  she  always  sings, 
and  she  has  even  prettily  and  poetically  been  called 
**  the  lark  of  Paris."  Never,  surely,  was  there  a 
merrier  lark  than  Marie.  From  staying  occasion- 
ally near  the  old  man,  she  at  last  came  to  spend 
with  him  a  few  hours  every  day ;  this  was  mostly 
in  the  evening  time,  when  Jean  came  home  from 
work.  The  young  man  would  then  sit  at  the  head 
of  his  father's  bed,  whilst  Marie  was  working  at 
the  foot.  It  was  thus  their  courtship  began,  to  the 
great  delight  of  old  Mathieu,  who  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  he  could  thus  see  them  together, 
and  who  now  dwelt  with  bitter  grief  on  their  ap- 
proaching separation. 

'*  If  I  were  dead,"  said  he,  mournfully  gaang 
upon  her,  "  you  could  be  his  wife." 

Marie's  eyes  filled  with  tears;  but  striving  to 
hide  her  feehngs,  she  observed  with  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, *'  And  why  not  whilst  you  are  alive.  Mon- 
sieur Giraud?" 

"  Because  Jean  will  have  a  bad  number,"  replied 
the  old  num  in  the  same  desponding  tone. 

"  Well,  really,"  exclaimed  Marie  with  some  im- 
patience, "  you  all  seem  quite  determined  that  it 
should  be  so.  Aunt  Anne  has  turned  up  an  ace 
of  spades,  and  of  course  Jean  must  be  a  soldier ; 
Madame  Giraud  says  tliat  she  is  poor  and  unlucky, 
and  that  there  is  no  chance  for  him ;  and  even  you, 
Father  Giraud,"  she  added  in  her  most  caressing 
yet  reproachful  tone — "  even  you  must  needs  put  in 
that,  if  you  were  dead,  I  should  be  his  wife ! 
Really  this  is  too  bad.  I  came  here  to  seek  for  a 
little  comfort,  and  not  only  find  none  for  myself, 
but  cannot  even  afford  any.  I  suppose,"  she  pet- 
tishly continued,  "  Jean  will  be  as  bad  aa  the  rest 
of  you  when  he  comes  home." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  the  door  leading  from  the 
shop  to  the  back  room  opened,  and  Jean  entered* 

Jean  Giraud  was,  indeed,  as  his  mother  had 
averred,  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  afiUcted  with  asy 
penonal  deformity.    Far  from  it.    He  was  la]l« 
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weD-made,  and  good-looking ;  and  his  curly  chest- 
nut hair,  dark-blue  eyes,  and  fresh  color,  proclaimed 
him  to  belong  to  the  real  Frank  race  of  his  country. 
But  on  this  evening  a  cloud  sat  on  his  usually  open 
brow,  and  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  the  restless  glance  of  his  eye,  and  the  oc- 
casional nervous  twitching  of  his  lips,  betrayed  his 
secret  anxiety.  Jean  Giraud  was  as  much  of  a 
hero  as  any  of  his  countrymen ;  he  certainly  was 
not  of  a  timid  disposition,  and  personal  apprehen- 
sions had  nothing  to  do  with  his  present  feelings. 
His  only  thoughts  were  for  his  parents.  What 
were  they  to  So  when  he  was  gone  ?  Who  was 
to  support  them  in  theu:  present  helpless  condition  ? 
For  Antoinette  and  her  sister  earned  very  little, 
and  what  the  shop  brought  in  was  barely  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  and  taxes.  Jean's  mind  brooded  on 
these  thoughts  until  he  was  well  nigh  distracted. 
Though  he  loved  Marie  most  tenderly,  still  it  was 
not  the  prospect  of  parting  from  her  that  now  sad- 
dened him  :  she  was  eighteen,  and  he  twenty-one  ; 
they  were  both  young,  and  might  wait  even  ei?ht 
years  and  yet  be  happy.  But  his  parents !  He 
strove  to  think  no  more  of  the  subject,  but  in 
vain. 

As  he  entered  the  ^ack-room  where  the  little 
family  and  his  betrothed  were  seated  together, 
Jean,  however,  endeavored  to  assume  something 
Mke  cheerfulness.  He  whistled  a  tune  with  even 
more  than  usual  glee,  bade  Marie  good  evening 
with  a  merry  joke,  and  sitting  down  at  the  head  of 
his  father's  bed,  declared  he  had  never  been  so 
hungry  for  supper.  Antoinette  rose  silently,  and, 
assisted  by  Marie,  began  laying  the  things  on  the 
table.  The  supper  was  a  frugal  one,  consisting 
merely  of  some  bread,  cheese,  and  wine.  They  all 
sat  down  to  it  in  silence,  Jean  in  vain  endeavoring 
to  appear  cheerful,  in  order  to  induce  his  mother 
and  ,aunt  to  imitate  his  example.  Scarcely  was 
the  meal  over,  when  Antoinette,  overcome  by  her 
feeliners,  burst  into  tears. 

"Why,  maman,  what  is  the  matter  V  exclaimed 
her  son  with  astonishment. 

**  Ah,  Jean !  what  were  you  whistling  1"  she 
sorrowfully  replied. 

Jean  started,  for  he  had  been  humming  the  tune 
of  the  Parisienne,  a  favorite  military  song. 

"  Ay,  ay,'*  said  Anne  mystically,  shaking  her 
head,  "  't  is  only  another  token.  I  did  not  turn  up 
the  ace  of  spades  for  nothing." 

"  Well,  and  let  us  suppose,  after  all,  that  he 
should  get  a  bad  number,*'  resolutely  observed 
Marie,  "  he  will  not  die  for  it — ^nor  shall  we,  I 
hope.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  Jean," 
she  quickly  added,  noticing  her  betrothed 's  sor- 
rowful look  as  it  rested  on  his  mother ;  "  but  I  feel 
very  dull  in  my  room  up  stairs  ;  what  if,  when  you 
are  eone,  I  should  lodge  here  t  Madame  Giraud 
could  take  care  of  my  money  for  me,  and  I  am  sure 
that  would  be  a  great  relief ;  for  though  I  do  not 
earn  much,  still  sometimes  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  little  as  it  is  " 

"  Marie !"  exclaimed  Jean  in  an  agitated  tone. 

"  I  wont  be  interrupted,"  peremptorily  said  his 
betrothed  ;  "  besides.  Monsieur  Jean,  this  does  not 
concern  you,  for  it  is  all  to  be  whilst  you  are  away ; 
^our  only  business  will  be  to  write  us  such  amus- 
mg  letters  as  may  make  us  laugh  heartily." 

"  And  if  he  goes  to  Algeria!"  observed  his 
mother  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  Well,"  replied  Marie  with  a  faint  attempt  to 
smile,  "  he  will  perhaps  catch  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
beoome  marshal  of  France."    But,  imable  to  con- 


trol her  emotion  any  longer,  she  buried  her  &oe  in 
her  hands,  and  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Marie !"  cried  Jean  reproachfully— but  he 
also  could  get  no  further ;  and  leaning  his  brow 
upon  his  hand,  he  looked  very  fixedly  at  the 
table. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Marie,  afler  a  brief  though 
sad  pause,  "  all  is  not  desperate  yet.  God  is  for 
the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich,  and  perhaps  he  vHll 
leave  us  Jean." 

The  next  morning  was  as  bright  and  fair  a  one 
as  was  ever  seen  in  spring,  and  the  sim  shone 
quite  merrily  into  Madame  Giraud's  shop,  where, 
with  Ma  tante  Anne,  Antoinette  was  engaged  in 
arranging  everything,  thojue^h  the  thoughts  of 
both  were  certainly  but  httle  engrossed  by  their 
mutual  occupation. 

"Antoinette!"  suddenly  said  Anne,  "do  yoa^ 
know  what  I  dreamed  of  last  night?" 

"  No,"  replied  her  sister,  slightly  starting i 
"  what  was  it  about,  Anne  ?" 

"  1  dreamed  that  Jean  had  a  black  spot  on  his 
forehead." 

"  Well,  and  what  does  that  mean  1" 

"  That  means  that  he  will  have  a  bad  number." 

"Heaven  have  mercy  on  us!"  sorrowfully  ob- 
served Antoinette ;  "but  perhaps,  sister,  you  are 
mistaken!" 

"Mistaken!"  echoed  Anne  with  undisguised 
wonder ;  "  would,  indeed,  I  were  ;  but  you  know, 
Antoinette,  I  was  never  mistaken  yet  in  a  dream ; 
besides,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  I  shall  try  the 
cards  by  and  by,  and  then  we  shall  know  all  about 
it." 

"  Hush  !"  said  Antoinette,  "  here  is  Jean ;  it  is 
of  no  use  to  sadden  the  poor  fellow." 

Jean,  indeed,  entered  the  shop  dressed,  and,  as 
his  poor  mother  declared,  with  a  faint  attempt  to 
smile,  quite  spruce.  Though  not  looking  particu- 
larly merry,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  very  sad ;  he 
was  calm  and  composed;  for  if  he  felt  acutely,  still 
his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  betray  any  unbe- 
coming emotion  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades 
who  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  mairie.  AAer 
greeting  his  mother  and  aunt,  Jean  entered  the 
back-room,  and  sat  down  by  his  father's  bedside. 
The  old  man  was  asleep,  but  he  soon  awoke  :  and 
taking  his  son's  hand  between  his  own,  gazed  upon 
him  with  melancholy  tenderness. 

"Jean,  my  boy,"  said  he  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice,  "  think  of  your  poor  father  whilst  you  are 
away,  and  of  your  mother  too ;  perhaps  you  will 
never  see  them  again.  Ah !  this  will  be  a  sore 
blow  to  Antoinette,"  he  added,  in  a  mournful 
tone. 

Jean  rose,  and  walked  about  the  room :  all  this 
was  truly  hard  to  bear. 

He  found  it  harder  still  when  he  sat  down  to 
breakfast  between  his  mother  and  Marie,  whose  red 
eyes  and  pale  cheeks  testified  that  she  had  spent  a 
sleepless  night.  The  meal  was  a  silent  one,  but  it 
was  nearly  concluded  when  Anne  entered  the  room. 
She  was  more  than  usually  grave,  and  shook  her 
head  in  a  most  prophetic  and  Sibyl-like  manner. 
"What  is  the  matter,  Anne?"  tremulously  in- 
quired Antoinette. 

"  I  have  just  been  dealing  out  the  cards  in  my 
room." 

"  Well,"  anxiously  said  the  poor  mother, "  what 
about  Jean  V* 

"  I  have  seen  the  number  he  is  to  get." 

"Ah!  which  is  it?"  eagerly  asked  Madame 
Giraud. 
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''  Jean  will  get  anmber  97/*  replied  Anne  sol- 
emnly. 

*'  A  bad  number  !**  faintly  echoed  Antoinette. 

'*  Maman,"  aloioat  angrily  exclaimed  Jean,  '*  can 
anything  so  tbolish  affect  you  thust" 

'*  Foolish  !"  cried  Anne  indignantly  ;  *'  ha  ! 
young  people  don*t  believe  in  an3rthing  now-a-days. 
I  only  grieve  for  you,  Jean,  that  I  am  in  the  right ; 
would  indeed  I  were  wrong,  and  that  you  were  not 
to  ffet  that  ugly  number  27  !*' 

Jean  knew  his  aunt's  obstinacy  on  this  head,  and, 
unwilling  to  irritate  her  uselessly,  he  dropped  the 
subject. 

When  the  breakfast  was  over — and  a  cheerless 
one  it  was — ^all  arose,  for  it  was  time  for  Jean  to 
depart.  He  first  went  to  his  father's  bedside.  Old 
Mathieu  caused  himself  to  be  raised  on  his  couch, 
and  in  a  low,  broken  tone  muttered  a  heartfelt  bene- 
diction over  his  son,  whilst  the  weeping  Antoinette 
stood  near  him.  From  his  parents  Jean  turned  to 
Aunt  Anne,  who  very  affectionately  embraced  him, 
but  muttered  something  at  the  same  time  about  his 
unfortunate  incredulity,  and  number  27.  Marie 
alone  seemed  collected  and  calm,  and  though  she 
was  sad,  a  smile  of  hope  played  around  her  lips. 

*'  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jean,*'  said  she,^giving  him 
her  hand ;  **  God  is  for  us  all,  for  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  Be  of  ^ood  cheer ;  should  even  the  worst 
happen,  we  will  strive  to  bear  it  patiently." 

Jean  gazed  affectionately  on  his  betrothed,  and 
once  more  embracing  his  weeping  mother,  precipi- 
tately lefl  the  house,  not  daring  to  trust  himself  with 
a  look  beliind. 

We  will  not  endeavor  to  describe  the  hours  of  anx- 
ious expectation  that  followed — hours  that  actually 
seemedtdays,  so  slowly  and  tediously  did  they  drag 
along.  Antoinette,  under  pretence  of  seeing  to  the 
shop,  was  constantly  looking  in  the  street  for  Jean  ; 
whilst  Anne  every  quarter  of  an  hour  went  up  stairs 
to  her  room  with  a  mysterious  look,  and  came  down 
again  with  a  clouded  brow  and  ominous  glance. 
The  infection  seemed  to  have  caught  Marie  herself; 
for  though  she  sat  with  her  work  near  Mathieu 's 
bed,  the  old  man  sadly  remarked  that  her  needle 
often  flagged,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  many 
days,  that  she  had  no  merry  song  to  cheer  him. 
Then  there  were  two  or  three  old  neighbors  who 
occasionally  peeped  in  and  out  with  woe-begone  feat- 
ures, holding  mysterious  conferences  with  Aunt 
Anne,  and  startling  her  poor  sister  by  dismal  tales 
of  many  a  young  and  handsome  conscript  whom 
they  had  known,  and  who  had  fallen,  poor  fellow, 
in  his  first  battle.  In  short,  they  were  all  as  com- 
fortably miserable  as  they  could  be,  when  Marie, 
unable  to  bear  her  impatience  any  longer,  left  her 
work,  and  going  to  the  shop-door,  looked  out  into 
the  street.  It  was  vacant,  and  no  token  of  Jean  was 
to  be  seen.  With  a  sigh  she  bnce  more  entered  the 
back-room ;  she  had  scarcely,  however,  reached  the 
threshold,  when  she  suddenly  paused,  and  turned 
pale :  a  loud  shout  had  echoed  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  street. 

"  The  conscripts  !'*  said  Antoinette  in  a  low  tone. 

*<  So  soon !"  answered  Marie  with  seeming  indif- 
ference :  *'  don't  you  think  it  may  be  something 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Antoinette  in  a  feverish 
Toice ;  "  it  is  the  conscripts  ;  I  hear  their  music." 

The  merry  sounds  of  a  fiddle  might,  indeed,  as 
she  spoke,  be  heard  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Sup- 
ported by  Marie,  for  she  was  nearly  overcome  with 
emotion,  and  followed  by  her  sister,  the  poor  mother 
vroeeeded  to  the  front  doori  whilst  Mathieu  prayed 
fairently  in  his  bed. 
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When  they  looked  out,  the  conscripts  still  stood 
somewhat  far  down  in  the  street.  Their  hats  were 
ornamented  with  tri-oolored  favors,  and  the  number 
each  had  drawn,  whether  good  or  bad,  was  fixed  in 
his  hat-band,  and  visible  even  at  a  distance.  But 
Antoinette  and  Marie  vainly  strove  to  distinguish 
Jean  in  the  crowd. 

"  I  see  him  !*'  at  length  cried  Marie,  turning  pale. 

'*  Ha !  where  is  bet  what  is  his  number?"  simul- 
taneously exclaimed  the  two  sisters,  less  clear- ^ 
sighted  Uian  their  young  companion. 

"  There-^there  beyond  :  he  looks  round  this 
way ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  of  his  number." 

**  Ay,  ay,  I  see  him  now,"  eagerly  remarked  Aunt 
Anne ;  *'  and  alas !  poor  bt>y,  1  can  see  his  number 
too.    Ah!  I  knew  it— 27!" 

"  It  is  not  27,"  hastily  observed  Marie ;  "  for  see. 
Aunt  Anne,  Jean  holds  up  his  hat  for  us  to  see  it ; 
the  number  begins  with  a  one,  and  then  there  ia 
a  nought." 

"  Ay,  ten,"  said  Anne ;  "  worse  still  than  27 ;  I 
knew  It  was  a  bad  one." 

*'  No,  it  is  not  ten,"  continued  Marie  in  a  tone 
tremulous  with  emotion ;  *'  there  is  another  nought 
— it  is  a  hundred ;"  and  falling  down  on  a  chair, 
she  burst  into  tears,  whilst  Jean  rushed  into  the 
shop,  waving  his  hat  with  triumph. 

We  will  not  endeavor  to  describe  the  scene  that 
followed— old  Mathieu's  joy,  Antoinette's  silent 
rapture,  and  Marie's  bright  smiles.  Aunt  Anne, 
though  greatly  delighted,  was  very  much  surprised ; 
both  her  dreams  and  cards  had  for  once  signally 
failed.  As  for  the  dream,  it  was,  she  averred,  quite 
her  own  mistake,  for  evidently  the.  spot  on  Jean's 
forehead  meant  nothing :  it  should  have  been  on  his 
hat,  to  prove  at  all  significant !  Then  she  had  most 
probably  misdealt  the  cards ;  such  an  error  could 
never  otherwise  have  happened — nay,  she  even  rec- 
ollected something  about  a  hundred  !  Further  than 
this  Aunt  Anne  would  never  yield  when  remon- 
strated with  on  this  subject.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark,  that  her  faith  in  dreams  and  cards  seemed 
rather  shaken,  as  she  henceforth  indulged  in  much 
less  speculation  concerning  them  than  she  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  As  for  the  old 
neighbors,  they  were  very  much  pleased,  but  not  so 
much  surprisea  ;  they  were  almost  certain  all  would 
turn  out  well,  but  had  not  said  so,  lest  they  should , 
excite  expectations  that  might  be  deceived.  But  to 
return  to  the  conscript  and  his  family. 

The  day  was  spent  by  them  in  much  happiness ; 
indeed,  there  was  almost  too  much  of  this  quality  in 
it.  The  event  was  so  dehghtful,  so  unexpected,  so 
everything  that  was  pleasant,  that  Antoinette,  Anne, 
Marie,  and  Jean  were  quite  bewildered.  Mathieu 
seemed  alone  a  little  sensible.  Towards  evening 
they  had,  however,  grown  calmer,  and  after  supper, 
sat  up  to  make  plans  for  the  future — the  only  appa- 
rent consequence  of  which  was,  their  separating  very 
late.  When  Marie  at  length  rose  to  depart,  and 
bent  over  Mathieu  to  bid  him  good-night,  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  whispering  to  him— 
Well,  Father  Giraod,  do  you  wish  to  die  now  I" 

'*  No,  Marie,"  said  he,  gazif^g  on  her  affection- 
ately ;  '*  no,  not  yet." 

*'  And  you,  Madame  Giraud,"  playfully  said  the 
young  girl,  turninff  towards  Antoinette,  *' don't 
you  think  we  poor  Folks  are  sometimes  as  happy  as 
the  rich,  if  not  a  great  deal  more  soV 

"Ay,  and  ten  times  as  happy,"  warmly  replied 
Antoinette,  who  was  now  quite  merry.  ^ 

"  No,  not  ten  times,"  smiling^ly  observed  Marie ; 
"  for  you  know  God  watches  over  both  rich  and 
poor.*'^ 


THV  CONSCRIPT. 


The  Mqoel  need  aeaioely  be  told.  In  leas  thnii  a 
year  Jean  and  Marie  were  married,  and  old  Mathieu, 
though  still  paralyzed,  declared  himself  so  happy  at 
the  event,  that  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  die  ; 
which  has  not,  however,  prevented  him  from  livinff 
ever  since,  and  repeating  the  same  wish  on  the  birth 
of  his  son's  first  child,  which,  being  a  girl,  will  give 
its  parents  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
scription. Jean  and  Marie  have  not  grown  very 
rich,  but  the  shop  has  been  newly  painted,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  is  oflener  filled  with  customers 
than  it  used  to  be :  it  no  longer  contains  any  with- 
ered cabbages,  and  is  so  frequently  vbited  by  the 
ohiidren  of  the  neighborhood,  that  no  fruit  grows 
in  it.     Antoinette  superintends  the  general 


oonoems  of  the  honse,  Anne  has  taken  ehaige  of  ihm 

little  Marie,  whose  horoscope  she  persists  in  formally 
drawing  on  every  anniversanr  of  her  birthday.  Jean 
attends  to  his  work;  and  Marie,  though  she  still 
contrives  to  earn  a  few  francs  with  iier  waistcoats, 
attends  to  the  shop,  and,  as  old  Mathieu  declam, 
gladdens  the  whole  place  with  her  merry  song. 
"  And  yet,"  as  she  often  observes,  "  how  strange 
that  all  this  happiness  should  have  depended  on  one 
insignificant  little  number !" 

It  is  true  Marie  generally  closes  this  philosophical 
remark  by  quoting  her  favorite  saying ;  but  it  is  we 
hope,  too  well  impressed  on  the  reader's  mind  to  re- 
quue  repetition. 


PuaiTA|r  DrsLtKE  of  Lowe  Haik. — A  writer  in  the 
"  tTnivcrsal  Magazine''  for  1779,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
like the  more  rigid  Puritans  had  to  long  hair,  which 
**  was  frequently  declaimed  againsf  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  was  considered  as  a 
snbject  of  disgrace,"  adds,  « the  gloomy  emigrants 
who  fled  from  England  and  other  parts,  about  that 
period,  to  seek  in  the  wilds  of  America  a  retreat 
where  they  might  worship  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, among  other  whimsical  tenets  carried  to 
their  new  settlements  an  antipathy  against  long  hair ; 
and  when  they  became  strong  enough  to  publish  a 
code  of  laws,  we  find  the  following  curious  article  as 
a  part  of  it : — '  It  is  a  circumstance  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  custom  of  wearing  long  hair, 
after  the  manner  of  immoral  persons  and  of  the  sav- 

g^  Indians,  can  only  have  been  introduced  into 
ngland  but  in  sacrilegious  contempt  of  the  express 
command  of  God,  who  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful 
practice  for  any  man  who  has  the  least  care  for  his 
soul  to  wear  long  hair.  As  this  abomination  excites 
the  indignation  of  all  pious  persons,  we,  the  magis- 
trates, in  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do 
expressly  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn 
the  impious  custom  of  letting  the  hair  grow — a  cus- 
tom which  we  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent  and  dis- 
honest, which  horribly  disguises  men,  and  is  offensive 
to  modest  and  sober  persons,  inasmuch  as  it  corrupts 
good  manners.  We,  therefore,  being  justly  incensed 
against  this  scandalous  custom,  do  desire,  advise,  and 
earnestly  request  all  the  elders  of  our  continent,  zeal- 
ously to  show  their  aversion  to  this  odious  practice, 
to  exert  all  their  power  to  pot  a  stop  to  it,  and  espec- 
ially to  take  care  that  the  members  of  their  churches 
be  not  infected  with  it ;  in  order  that  those  persons 
who,  notwithstanding  these  rigorous  prohibitions,  and 
the  means  of  correction  that  shall  oe  used  on  this 
account,  shall  still  persist  in  this  custom,  shall  have 
both. God  and  man  at  the  same  time  against  them.' " 
— FairhoWs  Costume  in  England,  [It  is  necessary 
here  to  explain  that  the  Funtanic  antipathy  to  long 
hair  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  association  of 
ideas.  The  courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  Charles  I.'s 
reign,  who  were  free  in  their  modes  of  life,  and  did 
not  sympathize  in  the  strong  religious  spirit  of  their 
age,  wore  long  tresses  as  ornamental.  From  this 
cause  the  Puritans  came  to  dislike  abundant  tres.ses, 
which  they  unavoidablv  associated  with  scandalous 
and  irreligious  lives.  In  a  minor  degree,  they  might 
be  animated  by  a  notion  that  all  personal  ornament 
was  conducive  to  laxity  of  manners.  It  seems  to 
require  these  remarks,  to  make  the  above  statement 
appear  as  true  to  human  nature.] — Chamben'  Journal. 

Givtiva  Wink  to  Crildrbv. — Fond  papas  and 
mamas,  unaware  of  the  havoc  thev  are  makmg  with 
their  children's  health,  may  too  rrequently  be  seen 

iving  them  sips  and  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner. 

Mdren  with  robust  constitutions  may  endure  this 


without  serious  injury,  further  than  creating  in  them 
bad  habits ;  *but  to  those  of  a  weak  or  inflammatory 
constitution,  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  wine,  or 
otherwise,  is  most  pernicious.  On  this  subject  we 
extract  the  following  from  a  medical  work,  Beddoe's 
Hygeia.  "  An  ingenious  surgeon  tried  the  following 
experiment : — He  gave  to  two  of  his  children,  for  a 
week  alternately,  after  dinner,  to  the  one  a  full  glass 
of  Sherry,  and  to  the  other  a  large  China  orange. 
The  effects  that  followed  were  sufficient  to  prove  the 
injurious  tendency  of  vinous  liquors.  In  one  the 
pulse  was  quickened,  the  heat  increased,  the  secre- 
tions morbidly  altered;  diminished  flow  of  bile. 
Whilst  the  other  had  every  appearance  that  indicated 
high  health.  The  same  effects  followed  when  the 
experiment  was  reversed." 

FusL  nr  FiRis. — Oct.  21. — It  is  quite  cold  to-day, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  a  fire ;  I  therefore 
purchased  two  francs'  worth  of  wood.  There  is  a 
marchand  de  bois  across  the  street,  who  occupiea  not  a 
spacious  wood-yard,  as  you  would  probably  imagine, 
but  a  small  shop,  and  that  shop,  small  as  it  is,  is 
large  enough  to  stow  many  thousand  francs'  worth 
of  this  precious  article.  They  would  no  more  think 
of  exposing  it  to  the  depredations  of  the  needy  and 
unprincipW,  in  the  open  air,  than  a  silver-smith 
with  us,  would  pile  up  his  wares  in  a  yard ;  why, 
while  the  marchand  de  bois  was  looking  away,  some 
scoundrel  might  fill  his  pockets  and  be  off.  For  two  , 
francs  I  got  twenty-three  sticks,  short  sticks,  rather  ' 
small ;  and  for  two  sous  each  I  purchased  two  bun- 
dles of  kindlings  in  fagots.  It  is,  I  believe,  about  a 
franc  and. a  half  for  fifty  pounds.  When  a  fellow 
was  going  to  buy  a  foot,  they  hardly  thought  him 
sane,  and  inquired  if  he  would  pay  on  the  spot.  The 
shop  of  the  marchand  de  bois  is  decorated  outside  with 
paintings  of  piles  of  wood  in  perspective,  pesenting 
a  perfect  £1  Dorado,  like  the  piles  of  gold  in  the  bro- 
kers' windows,  only  less  real ;  they  sell  also  charbon 
de  terre  and  charbon  de  bois.  They  also  sell  (it  will 
make  you  laugh  to  hear)  small  pme  cones,  four  for 
a  sous,  for  fuel.  In  the  winter  they  bum  English 
coal,  which  is  dear  too,  mixed  with  wood.  The  for- 
ests in  France  are  mostly  consumed,  and  great  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  high  duty  on  English  coal. 

astonished  bis  barber  by  telling  him  he  had 

burnt  up  while  camping  out  many  thousand  francs' 
worth  of  wood  in  one  night !  Their  manner  of  saw- 
ing wood  expresses  the  value  they  put  upon  it; 
instead  of  subjecting  it  to  the  rude  contact  of  a  saw- 
horse,  they  hold  it  carefully  in  their  hands,  and  rub 
it  up  and  down  the  saw !  The  sawdust  is  of  course 
carefully  preserved  ;  thev  would  as  soon  waste  gold 
dust.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  on  the  influence 
which  the  scarcity  of  fuel  has  had  on  the  French  char- 
acter, driving  them  to  the  cafe  and  the  spectacle, 
from  the  fireside. — Paris  Corres.  Salem  Gazette. 


POBTRAIT  or  ▲  OITT-T-^rOAP-nSH — ^POSMS. 


Portrait  op  a  Citt. — ^A  large  city,  in  (act,  as 
things  now  are,  is  one  huge  manufactory  of  foul  air 
—one  compact  oonspiiacy  against  the  longs  and 
lives  of  its  mhabitants.  We  are  doomed  to  encoun- 
ter foul  air  always  and  everywhere-*by  day  and  by 
night— out  of  doors  and  in  doors — at  every  ^riod 
of  our  existence — amid  the  conyocations  of  business, 
and  in  the  pursuits  of  pleasure.  Out  of  doors  tall 
chimneys  and  steam  funnels  vomit  forth  dense 
clouds  of  smoke ;  roanufiictories  emit  their  nozions 
vapors;  sewers  pour  thxoogh  their  gnllyholes 
onensive  gases ;  the  churchyanis  and  the  slaug^htor- 
houses  contribute  their  quota  of  animal  exhalations ; 
the  streets  are  reeking  with  putrefying  mud,  and 
the  banks  of  our  rivers  are  thick  with  filthy  deposits. 
Who,  when  he  recollects  all  these  sources  of  im- 
purity, can  wonder  at  the  dark  blond  which  hang|s 
over  our  large  cities,  and  the  dense  fogs  which  visit 
us  in  the  winter  months?  Who  can  wonder  that 
disease  is  busy  with  us,  and  tliat  pestilence  is  never 
absent  ?  The  interior  of  our  houses— K)ur  shops-— 
onr  workshops—our  factories,  is  still  worse.  The 
fonl  air  from  without  is  nority  itself  to  that  which 
we  encounter  within.  What  with  overcrowding, 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  ventilation,  the  nse  of 
stoves,  the  barbarous  custom  of  burning  gas  in  the 
open  air  of  our  buildings,  without  making  any  pro- 
vision for  carrying  off  the  poisonous  products  of 
combustion,  aided  and  abetted  b]^  the  national  hoi> 
ror  of  draughts  and  the  national  indifference  to  foul 
air;  what  with  all  these  sources  of  impurity  and 
obstacles  to  improvement,  the  air  from  without 
(often  rendered  doubly  impure  by  the  barbarous 
cess-pool  dug  underneath  our  houses)  becomes  in 
the  interior  of  our  buildings  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  subtle  and  deadly  poison.  The  laboring 
cJaas,  and  especially  those  who  follow  sedentary 
occupations  in-doors,  are  of  course  the  chief  victims 
of  this  aerial  poison ;  but  no  one,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  can  altogether  escape  it.  We 
encounter  it  everrwheve — at  home  in  our  bedrooms 
and  nurseries,  abroad  in  all  our  places  of  resort. 
We  breathe  it  at  private  parties,  on  the  invitation  of 
oor  friends ;  we  purchase  it  at  concerto  and  thea- 
tres; we  cannot  escape  it  even  at  church.  Our 
children  are  poisoned  by  it  at  school ;  our  adulte  in 
the  prison,  the  shop,  the  workshop,  the  factory ; 
our  soldiers  in  their  barracks ;  our  sailors  in  their 
ships ;  our  miners  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In 
one  word,  the  chief  characteristic  of  our  large  towns 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  short  phrase — *' Foul  air 
always  and  everywhere." — Dr.  Guy. 


The  Toad-Fish  or  New  South  Wales. — ^A  ten- 
ant of  most  of  the  shores  aronnd  Sydney  is  the  toad- 
fish,  which  looks  like  a  toad  elongatea  into  a  fish, 
with  a  tough,  leathery,  scaleless  skin,  and  a  bloated 
body,  dark-mottled  brown  above,  and  white  beneath. 
It  is  usually  about  five  inches  long,  and  dispropor- 
tionately broad,  but  swims  very  swifU'y,  and  is,  for 
its  size,  as  bold  and  voracious  as  the  shark.  When 
I  said  Mr.  Meredith  did  not  fish  with  the  rod,  I 
might  have  added  that  he  could  not ;  for  the  toad- 
fish,  which  swarm  everywhere,  no  sooner  see  any- 
thing dropped  into  the  water,  than  they  dait 
towards  it  by  dozens,  and  fight  among  themselves 
for  the  honor  of  swallowing  your  hook,  generally 
taking  the  precaution  to  bite  off  your  line  at  the 
same  time.  This  extreme  anxiety  to  be  caoght 
might  perhaps  be  pardoned,  were  the  greedy  little 
wretohes  fit  to  eat,  but  they  are  highly  poisonous ; 
and  although  I  should  have  thought  their  diagiMtinff 
appeaanoe  soffioieDt  to  prevaot  their  being  tried,  1 


know  one  ittstaaoa  at  least  of  their  6tal 
lady,  with  whose  family  I  am  intimate,  died  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  eating  them.  As  they  thus  effectnaUv 
put  a  stop  to  our  angling  by  biting  off  every  hook 
dropped  in  the  water  before  any  other  fish  bad  time 
to  look  at  it,  they  especially  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  fishing-spear,  upon  which  many  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  must  have  been  impaled  in  succession. 
This  sounds  very  wantonly  cruel,  but  let  no  one 
pronounce  it  so  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
toad-fish ;  from  those  who  are,  I  fear  no  reproof. 
When  speared,  they  directly  inflate  their  leatheiy 
skins  like  a  balloon,  and  eject  a  stream  of  liquid 
from  their  mouths,  with  a  report  as  if  they  had  ^ 
burst.  If  flun^  again  into  the  water,  however  * 
wounded,  they  instantly  swim  about,  and  besin  eat- 
ing ;  and  should  one  be  a  little  less  active  wan  hia 
fefiows,  they  forthwith  attack  him,  and  cat  him  up. 
--Mrs.  Meredith's  Notes  on  New  South  Wales. 


Poems.    By  W.  W.  Stort.    Boston :  little  and 
Brown.     1847.  pp.  249. 

We  have  read  these  poems  with  rare  ploasnre. 
Amon^  them  are  some  quite  perfect  in  their  kind— 
which  IS  the  best  success  that  can  be  hoped  for ;  the 
best,  because  it  is  the  work  not  of  accident  but  of 
that  fine  harmony  of  soul  and  sense  which  is  one  of 
the  special  gifts  of  the  true  artist.  What  for  instanes 
can  be  more  beautiful  in  sentiment  or  faultless  in 
structore  thsn  this  I  We  omit  the  title,  as  it  tells  ita 
own  story : 

Hours  long  have  I  sat  silently. 

And  watehed  the  twilight  fade- 
While  one  by  one  the  clouds  grew  grey, 
In  slowly  deepening  shade. 

Until  the  moon  uprisen  high 

FaUs  over  earth  and  sea — 
And  still  I  dream,  as  I  have  dreamed, 

Of  thee,  and  only  thee. 

Thy  childhood — ^like  the  rosy  doud 

That  floated  sweet  afar ; 
Thy  maidenhood — the  silver  pride 

Of  the  clear  evening  star. 

Thy  womanhood — ^whose  perfect  love 

Shines  gladly  o'er  my  life. 
And  like  the  moon,  makes  beautiful 

Earth's  harshness  and  earth's  strife. 

Here  is  another  gem,  which  we  take  at  random ; 
you  will  meet  with  nothing  better  among  the 
exquisite  songs  of  the  early  English  dramatiste. 


Flow  on,  sad  stream,  unto  the  sea, 

Thou  flowest  on  as  ever, 
Bnt  the  heart  most  dear  no  more  is  here. 

Forever  and  forever. 

No  more !  I  hear  it  in  the  pines, 
Through  which  the  nightrwinds  roar. 

Those  stars  shall  shine  in  eyes  of  thine 
No  more,  O,  never  more  ! 

Sigh  on !  sad  autumn  wind,  sigh  on ! 

She  lies  in  the  grass  beneath — 
I  make  my  moan  by  her  grave  alone. 

For  the  violete  have  her  breath. 

O,  lonely  night !  O,  wandering  moon ! 

Hast  thou  no  word  for  met 
O,  love  and  sorrow !  O,  day  and  monow ! 

Moat  ye  forever  be ! 


384  NEW   BOOKS. 

Mr.  Story  teflB  us  that  he  prints  his  pieces  from 
a  desire  to  give  and  to  receive  sympathy.  We  are 
sure  that  he  cannot  be  disappointed.  There  are 
maoy  hearts  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life  whose 
recesses  he  will  reach.  To  all  such — ^ah !  why  must 
their  youthful  freshness  and  aspiration  ever  be  de- 
ceived and  killed  by  the  world  ? — he  will  be  taken 
as  a  friend  such  as  only  a  poet  can  be.  The  yearn- 
ing after  truth  and  beauty,  the  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  passion,  the  faith  in  tlie  future  and  in  the 
possibilities  of  man,  the  clear  vision  which  sees  the 
ideal  in  the  actual,  and  the  true  poetic  ear  and  hand 
which  belong  to  his  book,  will  make  it  a  favorite 
with  those  who  have  still  a  heart  for  such  things, 
whether  young  or  old. 

Aspiration  is  perhaps  the  prevailing  sentiment 
which  our  poet  has  here  uttered;  aspiration  afler 
the  beautiful  and  true,  the  aspiration  of  Rafiaele,  we 
should  say,  more  than  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  does 
not  come  like  a  great  overwhelming  flood,  but  like 
a  river  with  summer  trees  on  its  banks,  and  yellow 
sands  and  beautiful  stones  seen  through  its  waters, 
tending  onward  through  fairer  and  nobler  lands  to 
the  sea. 

Not  to  omit  a  little  fault-finding  from  our  criti- 
cism, we  must  say  that  some  of  the  longer  pieces 
seem  to  us  not  sufficiently  condensed,  and  there  is 
also  once  in  a  while  a  faulty  line.  But  these  are 
nothing  to  the  satisfaction  of*^ welcoming  to  our  liter- 
ature a  new  poet,  who  is  a  poet,  and  whose  claims 
to  an  honorable  place  are  so  undeniable. — Chrono- 
type. 


The  red  pine,  near  Barrie,  and  through  all  the 
Penetanguishene  country,  in  Western  Canada,  grows 
to  an  enormous  size.  "  I  measured  one  near  Barrie," 
says  Sir  Hichard  Bonnyca^tle  in  his  recent  work  on 
Canada,  '<  no  less  than  twenty-six  feet  in  girth,  and 
this  was  merely  a  chance  one  by  the  wayside.  Its 
height,  I  think,  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred 
feet,  and  it  was  vigorously  healthy.  What  was  its 
age  ?  It  would  have  made  a  plank  eight  feet  broad 
after  the  bark  was  stripped  off." 


'<The  skins  of  all  lions  killed  throughout  the 
regency,"  says  Captain  Kennedy  in  his  "Journey 
through  Algeria  and  Tunis,"  "  are  sent  to  the  bey, 
who  pays  a  handsome  premium  upon  each.  The 
flesh  IS  eaten  ;  and,  contrary  to  our  expectation,  we 
found  it  excellent,  and  made  a  capital  supper  upon 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  stewed  with  a  little  salt  and  red 
pepper.  It  tasted  like  very  young  beef,  and  was 
neither  tough  nor  strong  flavored ! " 


Maonificent  Addition. — Madame  Tassaud  begs 
to  inform  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  she  has  just 
added  to  her  celebrated  collection  of  criminals, 
authentic  models  of  those  celebrated  robbers.  Jack 
Sheppard,  Dick  Turpin,  and  Jerry  Abershaw,  together 
with  the  three  crowned  heads  implicated  in  the  late 
Cracow  robbery. — "Funch.'* 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Mess&s.  Harper  &  Brothers  continue  their 
publication  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
which  is  likely  to  become  the  standard  historj  of 
that  part  of  the  world.  It  appears  in  parts,  and  is 
nearly  half  completed.  They  have  also  isaned  a 
fifth  edition  of  The  American  Poulterer *s  Compai^ 
ion ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  breeding,  rearing^, 
fiittening  and  general  management  of  the  variooa 
species  of  Domestic  Poultry ;  with  Illustrations  and 
Portraits  of  Fowls  taken  from  life.  By  C.  N.  Ben- 
net. — ^We  thought  this  so  valuable  a  book,  that  we 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  former  edition. 

The  lives  of  Yasdo  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  diaeov- 
erer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Hernando  Cortea,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico ;  and  Francisco  Pizarro,  the 
conqueror  of  Peru. — ^This  book  w*ill  be  read  with  the 
more  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  relation  to  the 
present  war  with  Mexico. 

Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  have  issued,  aa  Xoa. 
23  and  24  of  their  Library  of  American  Books, 
Yiews-a-foot ;  or  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and 
Staflr.  By  J.  Bayaid  Taylor.  With  a  Preface  by 
N.  P.  Willis. — [Mr.  Taylor,  while  a  printer^s  ap- 
prentice, conceived  an  intense  desire  of  making 
this  tour  in  Europe ;  and  overcoming  many  diffical- 
ties,  and  practising  great  economy,  and  earning 
money  as  he  went,  has  succeeded  in  his  object. 
We  cordially  add  our  good  wi^es  to  those  which 
Mr.  Willis  has  so  well — so  kindly  expressed  in  the 
preface.  We  shall  be  glad  to  read  a  book  prodooed 
under  such  circumstances,  for  they  give  proof  that 
the  writer  has  much  original  power,  and  his  views 
and  opinions  will  deserve  and  repay  a  hearing.] 
No  84  of  their  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  is  the 
first  part  of  Spaniards  and  their  Country ;  by 
Richard  Ford.  No.  86  is  a  good  edition  of  The 
Battle  of  Life  ;  by  C.  Dickens.  No.  83  is  Mary. 
tlowitt's  Ballads  and  other 'Poems,  for  which  we 
have  looked  with  eagerness,  and  from  which  we 
shall  freely  copy  hereafter.  How  much  enjoyment 
we  have  had  from  her  writings !— »»not  only  direct- 
ly, but  also  from  the  pleasure  and  profit  which 
*'  the  children*'  have  had  in  reading  and  repeating 
them. — Supematuralism  of  New  England,  by  J. 
G.  Whittier,  is  attractive  in  both  parts  of  its  title ; 
it  forms  the  27th  volume  .of  Library  of  American 
Books. — ^Dombey  &  Son,  part  IV. 

Messrs.  Redding  &  Co.  have  sent  us  two  or 
three  numbers  of  the  American  edition  of  Cham- 
bers' Information  for  the  People — a  very  good  work, 
aa  all  of  Chambers'  are.  It  would  be  good  policy 
to  print  it  upon  better  paper. 


The  Living  Acs  is  published  every  Salurdayj  by 
LiTTBLL  &  Pavson,  St  No.  165  Trcmont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  I2|  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

CovpLSTE  SETS  to  the  end  of  1346,  making  eleven 
large  volomes,  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volumes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  I2h  cents. 

Agencies.— The  publishers  are  desirous  of  fnakiag 
arrangements  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  this  work—and  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  mast  be  on* 
derstood  that  in  all  cases  poyment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afibid  to 
incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  ooUectioa  of  debli. 
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From  Cbamben'  JournaL 

MENTAL  EFFECTS   OF  LONG  VOYAGES. 

Ik  B  flmall  medieal  work/  designed  for  the  guid- 
tnoe  of  landsmen  during  sea  voyages,  we  find  some 
lemarkable  observations  on  the  mtntal  effects  pro- 
duced by  living  on  board  ship.  That  people  should 
experience  sickness,  and  other  unpleasant  bodily  ills 
at  sea,  is  to  be  reasonably  expected ;  but  few  will 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  a  lengthened  voyage  is 
apt  also  to  disturb  the  mind,  and  alter  the  usual 
habits  of  thought.  Between  the  physical  and  men- 
tal system  there  is,  medically  speaking,  a  well- 
known  sympathy— the  mind  usually  suffering  along 
with  any  serious  bodily  derangement.  At  sea,  says 
the  author  of  the  work  referred  to,  this  sympathetic 
diserder  is  peculiarly  apparent.  '*  In  the  year 
1640,  a  young  subaltern  proeeeded  in  a  freight  ship 
lo  the  East.  He  was  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  from 
the  day  of  his  embarkation  made  up  his  mind  to  eat 
and  drink  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  take  the  least 
possible  exercise.  The  vessel  was  ninety  days  in 
making  the  passage,  and  during  this  period  the 
young  officer  continued  to  quarrel  with  almost  evei^ 
one  of  his  fellow-voyagers  ;  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances giving  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  most 
'  mighty  contests.'  In  fact  this  young  person  had 
lost  all  control  over  his  temper — a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  excited  condition  of  his  biliary  organs. 
There  is  in  my  recollection  a  circumstance  which 
folly  bears  out  the  hypothesift— that  the  reckless 
mode  of  living  indulged  irt  on  board  ship  exercises 
an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  mental  faculties. 

A  gallant  major  of  the regiment  once  asserted 

at  the  cuddy  table  that  one  of  the  queen's  frigates, 
during  a  strong  breeze,  went  clean  over  a  strange 
brig,  merely  carr3ring  away  the  truck  of  her  mast ! 
Notwithstanding  the  utter  improbability  of  this 
story,  the  major  defended  his  veracity  with  such 
pertinacious  obstinacy,  that  upon  a  person  at  table 
saying  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence, he  considered  himself  greatly  insulted,  and 
it  was  not  until  fourteen  days  had  elapsed  that  the 
tSm  was  amicably  settled.  -  On  another  occasion  a 
quarrel  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  a  gentle- 
man *s  forgetting  to  ask  a  person  who  sat  next  him 
if  he  felt  disposed  to  take  a  tart,  and  in  this  case 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  ere  the  disputants  became 
eompletely  reconciled.  I  can  at  once  adduce  a  few 
more  instances  of  this  peculiar  state  of  mental 
derangement:  I  have  heard,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  captain  of  a  colonial  regiment  declare 
as  his  opinion — and  he  would  have  supported  it 
with  his  honor — that  the  tea  was  made  of  bilge 
water ;  and  when  the  assertion  was  contradicted  in 
positive  terms,  he  felt  extremely  indignant.  I 
remember  a  young  subaltern  attacking  an  aasistant- 
iorgeon  in  the  most  vehement  manner,  simply 
because  his  family  had  caught  the  measles  fVom  a 
little  girl  who  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  in  the 
cabin  adjoining  his  own.  This  moHiid  irritability 
of  temper  leads  those  who  labor  under  its  influence 

^  Hints  to  Landsmen  on  Sea  Voragei  and  Sea-Stck- 
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not  only  to  torture  themselves  about  their  own 
imaginary  troubles,  but  to  busy  themselves  with  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  others.  In  the  year  1849 
there  were  twenty-seven  passengers  on  board  the 
ship,  (bound  to  the  East,)  six  of  whom  were  single 
ladies,  all  amiable  and  accomplished,  as  single 
young  ladies  ought  to  be.  One  of  these  fair  dank- 
sels,  being  of  a  lively  disposition,  laughed  to  an 
immoderate  extent,  and  her  laughter  excited  the 
extreme  displeasure  of  a  Dutch  clergyman,  who 
had,  during  the  voyage,  devoted  a  larse  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  care  of  his  body.  This  honored 
personage,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  a  iharried  lady  on  board,  complain- 
ing of  the  girl's  conduct,  and  begging  that  a  sense 
of  his  indignation  might  be  communicated  to  the 
unconscious  offender,  who  was  at  length  sentenced 
to  three  days'  sedentarr  employment  at  the  re- 
motest end  of  the  cabin  table.  The  affair,  however, 
did  not  end  here — a  military  doctor  on  board  also 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
young  lady  in  question  a  long  and  severe  lectura 
upon  the  impropriety  of  indulging  in  her  natural 
disposition  to  laughter.  Finding  herself  thus  at- 
tacKed,  the  lady  consulted  the  young  friends  of  her 
own  age  and  sex ;  and  the  result  vras,  that  the  dire 
conspiracy  was  made  known  to  the  young  gentle- 
men passengers,  who  remonstrated  with  the  worthy 
doctor  upon  the  injustice  of  his  proceedings— the 
young  gallants  little  dreaming,  at  the  moment,  that 
their  interference  in  the  matter  was  quite  as  unius- 
tifiable  as  the  course  adopted  by  the  doctor.  The 
result  was,  that  several  quarrels  took  place ;  and  in 
many  instances  it  was  found  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  a  serious  termination.  However,  as  the  die* 
putants  approached  their  destination,  the  joy  which 
the  mind  experienced  effectually  overcame  the  ail- 
ments of  the  l)ody,  and  at  length  a  general  amnesty- 
was  declared." 

A  curious  instance  of  this  cankering  of  the  feel- 
ings  during  long  sea  voyages  occurs  in  the  awkward 
ill-will  which  passengers  manifest  towards  each 
other  when  arriving  at  any  of  th()  half-way  statione 
to  India.  The  author  mentions  *^  having  heard  it 
remarked  by  several  hotel  and  lodging-house  keep- 
ers at  the  Cape,  St.  Helena,  and  the  Mauritius, 
that  the  passengers  are  always  in  a  state  of  warfare, 
the  ill-feeling  existing  amongst  them  being  at  times 
perfectly  ludicrous.  Many  of  them  will  not  live  at 
the  same  house  with  their  fellow-passengers.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  often  put  to  serious 
inconvenience,  and  are  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  abidipg-places,  which,  under  ordinal^ 
circumstances,  they  would  consider  unfit  for  their 
reception.'' 

Bilious  congestion,  arising  from  ovej^eatinfr  and 
want  of  exercise,  is  mentioned  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  these  mental  disturbances ;  but  we  should 
also  ascribe  them  to  the  listless  idleness  and  vaenity^ 
of  thought  which  usually  prevail  on  board  ship. 
The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Romer  to  passengm 
is  to  eat  and  drink  in  moderation,  take  regular 
daily  exercise,  and  keep  the  internal  functions  in 
order.  May  we  be  permitted  to  add — let  every 
ship  have  a  good  library  on  board,  from  which  thin 
means  of  mental  solaoement  is  to  be  obtained! 
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Hmr  AS  TO  Schoolino. — ^A  common  error,  into 
wMch  many  parents  fall,  is  to  send  their  children  to 
an  inferior  school  first,  and  aAer wards  place  them  in 
an  establishment  where  they  may,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  finish"  their  education.  Now,  not  only  is  the  pupil 
a  severe  loser  by  this  method,  but  the  master  to  whose 
care  he  is  at  length  confided  experiences  much  addi- 
tional trouble.  He  has  not  only  now  to  lead  the 
youth  into  a  right  path,  but  to  lead  him  back  from 
many  a  wrong  one  ;  not  merely  to  urge  him  to  the 
further  acquisition  of  good  habits,  but  to  endeavor  to 
root  out  many  that  are  faulty.  It  is  related  by  Quin- 
tilian  that  those  who  went  to  learn  music  of  Timo- 
theus,  paid  double  price  if  they  had  received  any 
previous  instruction — a  safeguard  I  would  recom- 
mend to  general  adoption  by  good  teachers.  But 
there  are  other  evils  connected  with  such  a  system, 
not  to  mention  those  which  result  from  change  of 
plans  to  the  student  himself.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
tutor  can  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
progress  of  children  who  are  placed  with  him  only 
as  a  temporary  thing.  Whereas,  if  it  is  understood 
that  they  are  to  continue  with  him-  so  long  as  his 
treatment  of  them  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  he  has  an 
incentive  to  diligence  in  the  highest  degree  efiective. 
He  already  looks  upon  them  as  the  future  ornaments 
of  his  school  «  and  they  immediately  come  under  the 
influence  of  those  well-regulated  stimuli  which  urge 
them  on  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  about 
to  finish  their  scholastic  course.  A  well-directed 
•establishment,  where  the  morals,  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  health  of  the  pupils  are  carefully  and 
assidously  attended  to,  presents  advantages  which 
ought  to  be  appreciated  by  parents,  although  they  are 
seldom  valued  by  the  pupils. — Monthly  Prize  Essay. 
[We  quite  agree  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  send  chiklren  to  inferior  schools  at 
:  any  time  of  their  career,  and  least  of  all  at  commence- 
ment. It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  good  system,  and 
•continue  with  it.  The  fewer  the  changes,  the  better 
for  the  pupil  .J — Chambers^  Journal. 

A  Spanish  Frbb  Trade  Association. — On  the 
>  occasion  of  Mr.  Cobden's  visit  to  Spain,  a  mercantile 
league  or  association  was  formed  at  Cadiz,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade. 

The  El  Comerdoy  published  at  Cadiz,  gives  us  the 
gratifying  information  that  the  association  is  com- 
posed of  persons  of  sufficient  ability  and  influence  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Its  words  are  these  : — "  The 
friends  of  free  trade  may  henceforth  calculate  upon 
a  centre  of  union  and  an  efficient  support  in  extend- 
ing and  carrying  out  their  opinions.  An  association 
for  that  purpose  was  established  in  Ca^iz  on  yester- 
day, which,  composed  of  persons  of  respectability, 
animated  with  the  best  and  most  ardent  wishes  to  con- 
secrate their  energies  to  the  triumph  of  those  doc- 
trines, and  has  at  its  disposal  great  forces,  both  moral 
and  material,  gradually  to  destroy  the  obstacles  which 
so  patriotic  an  enterprize  will,  from  the  commence- 
ment, have  to  encounter." 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting  the  object  of  the 
proceedings  was  announced  in  the  following  happy 
terms  by  Don  Jorge  Urtetegui : 

"  The  object  for  which  you  have  been  assembled 
on  the  present  occasion  is  solely  to  discuss  the  best 
means  of  establishing  a  Spanish  association  to  propa- 
gate the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  Spain  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose those  very  doctrines  which  other  nations  have 
since  carried  into  practice.  We  then,  it  is  true,  held 
the  highest  place  in  the  commercial  world ;  but  the 
'liberation  ot  America,  and  still  more,  our  civil  and 
political  discords,  have  since  then  brought  neglect 
and  ruin  upon  these  sacred  interests.  Now  that 
peace  is  established,  and  the  present  dynasty  secured 
oy  the  union  of  our  queen  with  a  Spanish  prince,  it 
.is  time  that  we  occupy  ourselves  seriously  in  extend- 


ing those  principles  on  which  depends  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wealth,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  oar 
country ;  and  it  is  also  titne  that  our  country  should 
know  that  commerce  is  the  best  promoter  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  that  where  it  flourishes  there  are  always 
guaranties  of  tranquilbty,  order  and  the  security  of 
our  institutions." 

Popular  Science. — Men  of  genius,  in  former  times, 
have  often  languished  in  obscurity,  not  because  their 
merits  were  neglected,  but  because  they  were  not 
understood.  This,  however,  can  scarcely  happen 
in  the  present  day,  in  which  all  sources  of  osefal 
information  are  laid  open,  and  in  which  unparalleled 
eiertions  have  been  made  in  the  higher  classes  of 
society  to  difiuse  improvement,  and  to  promote  all 
objects  of  inquiry  which  can  benefit  or  enlighten  the 
public.  There  are  other  uses,  still  greater  uses, 
resulting  from  the  communication  of  general  and 
popular  science.  By  means  of  it  vulgar  errors  and 
common  prejudices  are  constantly  diminished.  It 
offers  new  topics  for  conversation,  and  new  interests 
in  life.  In  solitude,  it  affi:)rds  subjects  for  contem- 
plation, and  for  an  active  exercise  of  the  nnderstand- 
mg ;  and  in  cities,  it  assists  the  cause  of  moralitj 
and  religion,  by  preventing  the  increase  of  gross  lux- 
ury and  indulgence  in  vicious  dissipation.  Man  is 
designed  for  an  active  being,  and  his  spirit,  ever  rest- 
less, if  not  employed  upon  worthy  and  dignified 
objects,  will  oAen  rather  engage  in  mean  and  low 
pursuits,  than  suffer  the  tedious  and  listless  feelings 
connected  with  indolence ;  and  knowledge  is  no  less 
necessary  in  strengthening  the  mind,  than  in  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  the  affections  and  the  hean. — Sir 
Humphrey  Davy, 

AoE  OF  Plants. — Some  plants,  such  as  the  minnte 
funguses,  termed  mould,  only  live  a  few  hours,  or  at 
most  a  few  days.  Mosses  for  the  most  part  live  only 
one  season,  as  do  the  garden  plants  called  annuals, 
which  die  of  old  age  as  soon  as  they  ripen  their  seeds. 
Some  again,  as  the  foxglove  and  the  hollyhock,  live 
for  two  years,  occasionally  prolonged  to  three,  if 
their  flowering  be  prevented.  Trees  again,  planted 
in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation,  live  for  centuries. 
Thus  the  olive-tree  may  live  three  hundred  yenrs; 
the  oak  double  that  number ;  the  chestnut  is  said  to 
have  lasted  for  nine  hundred  and  fiAy  years;  the 
dragon's-blood  tree  of  Tenerifle  may  be  two  thousand 
years  old  ;  and  Adanson  mentions  banians  six  thou- 
sand years  old.  When  the  wood  of  the  interior 
ceases  to  afford  room,  by  the  closeness  of  its  texture, 
for  the  passage  of  sap  or  pulp,  or  for  the  formation 
of  new  vessels,  it  dies,  and  by  all  its  moisture  pass- 
ing off"  into  the  younger  wood,  the  fibres  shrink,  and 
are  ultimately  reduced  to  dust.  The  centre  of  the 
tree  thus  becomes  dead,  while  the  outer  portion  con- 
tinues to  live,  and  in  this  way  trees  may  exist  for 
many  years  before  they  perish. — Magazint  of  Botany, 


THE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Welcome  in  our  leafless  bower, 
Where  November's  breath  has  come ; 

Welcome  golden-anihered  flower, 
Ever  fair  chrysanthemum ! 

Like  an  old  friend's  pleasant  face — 

Though  the  earth  is  void  of  grace, 

And  the  very  birds  are  dumb, 

Cheerful,  gay  chrysanthemum ! 

Thus  may  I  have  round  me  when 
Age's  frost  my  heart  shall  numb, 

Friends  as  warm  and  constant  then 
As  thou  art,  chrysanthemum ! 

May  I  find,  though  youth  be  past, 

Hearts  that  love  me  to  the  last, 

Eyes  that  smile,  though  winter  come, 

Bright  as  thou,  chrysanihemum ! 

Chamber^  Jounui. 


PATESSON  AND  Ca 
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From  Ghamlwn'  JooraiL 
PATBRSON   ANT)  CO. — A.   TALK. 

Miss  GENKTivyE  Patbrson  was  the  daug^hter 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  defunct,  and  the  sister  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  living,  both  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Paterson  and  Co.  She  possessed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  of  her  own,  besides  expectations  ; 
had  once  been  reckoned  a  beauty ;  and  was  still  a 
very  personable  woman  of  some  forty  years  of  age. 
That  she  remained  Miss  Grenevieve  Paterson  was 
entirely  her  own  fault.  She  might  have  been 
married  over  and  over  again  ;  the  common  council 
and  the  court  of  aldermen  had  been  opened  to  her 
more  than  once ;  and  it  was  even  said  that  she  had 
actually  refused  the  better  half  of  the  civic  throne. 
Bliss  Genevieve,  in  efiect,  was  proud — that  was 
ho*  foiling.  She  had  reasonable  beauty,  tolerable 
good  sense,  kindly  enough  feelings,  and  ample 
rortune  ;  but  all  these  advantages  were  swallowed 
up  by  her  pride.  And  this  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at.  Long  before  Miss  Genevieve  came 
into  the  world,  her  father  had  got  ashamed  of  his 
small  beginnings.  He  would  fain  have  forgotten 
his  talents,  industry,  honesty,  even  the  blessing 
of  approving  Heaven,  which  had  raised  him  above 
the  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  now  but  his  wealth  and  greatness,  present 
and  prospective  ;  and  when  to  these  were  added  a 
child — ^though  an  only  child — a  daughter,  who  was 
both  a  wit  and  a  beauty,  his  measure  of  prosperity 
was  full.  He  had  nothing  more  to  live  for,  and 
accordingly  he  died,  and  was  buried ;  and  there 
was  an  end  of  Paterson,  senior — of  Paterson  and 
Co.  , 

Miss  Grenevieve  was  bom  in  the  purple.  Her 
stately  walk  was  never  accelerated  by  any  voice 
more  powerful  than  that  of  her  own  inclination  ;  her 
complexion  was  never  deepened  by  any  glow  but 
that  of  anger ;  the  very  winds  of  heaven  were  not 
permitted  to  make  her  nose  blue.  But  of  all  the 
admirers  of  her  greatness,  all  the  slaves  of  her 
beauty,  all  the  ministers  of  her  pride,  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  devoted,  the  most  pernicious 
was  John  Singleton.  John  Singleton  was  a  sort 
of  charity-boy,  a  species  of  errand-lad,  who  had 
become  attached,  one  knows  not  how,  to  the  Pater- 
son car.  Poor  John  Sineleton  !  when  he  first  saw 
the  Utile  lady  enshrined  m  the  unimaginable  finery 
of  his  master *s  drawing-room,  how  his  great  eyes, 
open  mouth,  and  distended  ears  gaped  as  if  they 
would  have  swallowed  her  ?  And  they  did  swallow 
her.  She  became,  from  that  moment,  a  part  of  his 
existence  ;  she  was  the  soul — the  esoteric  meaning, 
as  it  were^f  Paterson  and  Co.  He  respected, 
and  in  some  sort  dreaded,  his  master ;  but  her,  who 
was  his  master ^s  idol,  he  worshiped.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  errand-lad  became  the  clerk. 
Poor  Mr.  John  Singleton !  when  he  took  tea  some- 
times at  the  very  \Me  at  which  she  sat — ^when  thtf 
cop  and  saucer  in  his  hand  clattered  Kke  a  pair  of 
castanets  as  she  spoke  to  him  !  Spoke !  ay,  and 
kindly  too :  and  sang— oh  what  a  voice,  what  an 
ear,  what  a  piano ! — and  what  a  heart  of  his  for 
keeping  time,  as  if  she  played  by  electricity  with  a 
wire  between  the  instrument  and  his  bosom !  In 
the  course  of  years  the  clerk  became  the  Co.  Poor 
John  Singleton,  Esquire !  He  had  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  his  young  mistress  grow  from  a  little  girl 
into  a  full-blown  woman,  and  from  a  full-blown 
woman  into  an  old  maid ;  but  to  him  she  was  bis 
young  mistress  still.  As  for  himself,  the  crow-feet 
of  time  were  deepening  their  traces  at  the  comers 


of  his  eyes  ;  the  light  gradual  powderings  of  snow 
were  beginning  to  tell  on  his  chestnut  hair  ;  and  the 
slim  figure  of  the  errand-lad  had  already  waxed 
into  the  respectable  fulness,  not  yet  ungraceful, 
of  the  prosperous  merchant :  for  John  Singleton, 
Esquire,  was  now  in  his  fiftieth  year.  But  his 
heart  was  still  sound — still  true.  He  loved  Miss 
Genevieve  with  the  love  of  a  partner  of  the  fimi — 
just  touched,  it  may  be,  but  not  rendered  fantastic, 
by  those  ^  lingering  dreams  of  youth  which  play 
upon  the  imagination  without  affecting  the  judg- 
ment. Love  of  any  other  kind  he  would  have 
considered  profanity ;  that  is,  if  he  could  have  con- 
ceived so  absurd  and  monstrous  an  idea  at  all. 

To  Miss  Genevieve,  John  Singleton  bad  been  a 
slave,  whose  humility  she  admired,  as  something 
proper  and  praiseworthy  ;  and  Mr.  John  Singleton 
an  acquaintance,  worth  any  dozen  of  the  rest  in 
matters  of  obedience  and  devotion ;  but  John  Single- 
ton, Esquire,  as  a  partner  of  the  firm,  commanded 
her  respect,  and  as  a  personal  adherent  of  her  own, 
through  thick  and  thin,  even  her  friendship.  Still, 
all  these  characters  were  inseparably  blended  in  her 
imagination ;  and  although  Miss  Genevieve  had 
been  known  even  to  sh^  a  tear  when  mentally 
contrasting  the  uniform  devotion  of  John  Singleton 
with  some  real  or  imaginary  slight  inflicted  upon 
her  pride,  the  idea  of  any  warmer  attachment 
between  them  would  have  called  all  the  indignant 
blood  of  her  ancestors  (if  she  had  had  any)  into  her 
face. 

Time  wore  on,  however,  and  Miss  Genevieve, 
although  still  unquestionably  a  fine  woman,  had 
reached  those  years  when  there  is  no  dallying. 
At  this  epoch  a  new  wooer  presented  himself,  who, 
although  a  widower,  was,  in  point  of  rank  and 
fortune,  as  uneXdeptionable  as  any  of  those  she  had 
refused  in  her  noon  of  beauty;  and  after  many 
doubts,  and  many  roisgivin^s^  she  at  length  con- 
sented, with  the  proud  decision  of  her  character,  to 
put  her  still  white  and  smooth,  though  somewhat 
chubby  palm,  into  the  blood- red  hand  of  a  baronet. 

Sir  Peter  Dingle  was  a  tall  and  portly  man, 
with  shaggy  brows  and  a  profusion  of  whity-brown 
hair,  which,  at  a  little  distance,  gave  something 
almost  ferocious  to  his  appearance ;  but  on  a  nearer 
approach  the  spectator  was  reassured  by  a  mild 
blue  eye  and  a  well-rounded  lip,  not  to  mention  an 
unsteady  gait  and  an  irresolute  step.  Sir  Peter,  in 
fact,  was  understood  to  have  been  the  victim  of 
domestic  tyranny ;  and  many  persons  thought  that 
his  preference  of  Miss  Genevieve  arose  from  her 
rather  tall  and  full-formed  figure,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  skinny  little  vixen 
from  whom  death  had  relieved  him  twelve  months 
before. 

His  wooing  proceeded  without  accident.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  carried  on  in  public, 
surrounded  and  regulated  by  all  the  punctilios  of 
society;  for  he  and  his  bride-elect  were  never 
known  to  be  alone  together  till  the  day  on  which 
the  proposals  were  made  and  accepted ;  and  even 
then  the  aflair  was  over  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  morning,  in  short,  was  fixed;  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides  were  hard  at  work  ;  and  Sir 
Peter  was  invited  to  dinner  to  meet  the  lady's 
friends. 

We  have  said  the  wooing  had  proceeded  without 
accident;  but  this,  philosophically  speaking,  is 
incorrect.  The  accidents,  however,  were  sepa- 
rately invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  are  therefore 
indescribable  by  the  pen,  although,  somehow  or 
other,  Sir  Peter  felt  more  and  more  anxious  as  the 
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fateful  moment  drew  near.  He  tried  to  loTe  Miss 
GeneTieve,  bat  fell  as  if  he  could  not  take  the 
liberty.  He  ono^  called  her  "  Jeooy"  aloud  in  his 
dressing-room,  but  immediately  looked  round  in 
alarm,  as  if  he  had  done  something  impudent.  At 
the  grand  dinner,  his  heart  died  within  him  as  he 
oontempkited  her  queen-like  figure ;  and  in  taking 
her  down  stairs,  instead  of  offering  his  arm,  as 
comfortable  people  do,  he  led  her  at  arm's-length 
by  the  tip  of  one  of  her  fingers. 

When  seated  at  the  table,  he  was  somewhat 
reassured,  for  a  baronet  was  a  great  man  in  that 
company.  Ope  of  the  guests  was  continually  look- 
ing at  him  furtively,  and  always  withdrawing  his 
eyes  suddenly  when  detected,  to  fix  them  on  his 
plate.  The  same  individual  appeared  to  have  an 
unusual  appetite.  He  ate  everything,  without  dis- 
crimination or  remorse.  He  refused  nothing.  He 
scorned  the  sequence  of  dishes,  and  jumbled  every 
sauce  upon  his  plate  that  was  handed  round  the 
table  or  stood  w^ithin  his  reach.  He  imagined 
everybody  asked  him  to  drink  wine,  and  all  sorts 
of  wine — and  accepted  the  invitation  frankly. 
This  was  John  Singleton ;  but  the  occasion  was  a 
great  one  for  John,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  he 
was  not  exactly  aware  of  what  he  was  about. 

Sir  Peter,  in  the  mean  time,  though  gratified  by 
the  attention  he  received,  was  seated,  of  course, 
next  his  stately  bride,  and  that  spoiled  everything. 
She  was  esigearUe  to  a  degree  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed before  but  in  one  person;  and  when  at 
length  she  rose  slowly,  and  drawing  up  her  figure 
to  its  full  height,  made  him  a  bow.  Sir  Feter  bowed 
in  return  so  low,  that  before  he  had  raised  his  head, 
Uie  door  was  opened  for  her  by  another.  That 
other  was  of  course  John  Singleton;  and  the 
baronet  was  annihilated  by  the  look  of  indignant 
surprise  turned  upon  him  by  Miss  Grenevieve  as  she 
swept  «ut  of  the  room. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  resumed  his  composure 
when  she  was  gone,  although  he  breathed  more 
freely.  Some  terrible  4dea  appeared  to  haunt  his 
thoughts,  which  every  no^  and  then  he  would  lay 
hold  of,  as  it  were  by  stratagem,  and  attempt  to 
drown  in  the  claret.  And  he  was  successful  by 
degrees.  So  many  successive  duckings  at  last  told 
upon  the  troublesome  spectre,  which  now  kept  clear 
of  the  maffic  circle  of  the  decanters ;  and  aAer  a 
time.  Sir  Peter,  knowing  that  it  would  be  impera- 
tively required  of  him,  got  up  valiantly  to  pay  his 
lady-love  the  compliment  of  presenting  himself  in 
the  drawing-room  the  first  man  of  the  company. 

The  baronet  was  daunted  for  a  moment  as  the 
glare  of  light  aod  beauty  broke  upon  his  eyes  when 
the  door  was  opened.  The  chandeliers  seemed 
unsteady — ^the  floor  was  a  little  steep — but,  muster- 
ing his  courage,  he  walked  hardily  up  to  the  bride, 
and  attempted  to  dash  into  conversation.  She  was 
cold — ^reserved,  as  if  she  had  not  forgotten  the 
matter  of  the  door ;  but  she  was  likewise  beautiful : 
the  claret  felt  warm  at  his  heart,  and  the  baronet 
persevered.  He  at  length  ventured  to  squeeze 
gently  her  little-fin^r  as  her  hand  drooped  by  her 
side ;  and  exulting  m  the  fact  that  it  was  not  with- 
drawn, he  asked  her  to  sing.  She  wanted  press- 
ing. "  Surely,'*  whispered  Sir  Peter,  who  was 
now  beyond  fear,  **  you  will  not  deny  me  such  a 
favor?  Let  me  lead  you  to  the  instrument,  my 
angel— do,  my  own— /enny.'" 

If  the  unhanpy  man  had  dragged  her  up  the 
room  like  a  milkmaid  by  the  arm,  or  been  guilty 
of  any  other  monstrous  solecism,  he  might  have 
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been  pardoned ;  but  the  fatal  word  be  had  prtt- 
nounoed  was  the  terror  of  Mtas  Genevieve's  hfe. 

*'  Sir,*'  said  she,  reddening  to  the  tools  of  th* 
hair,  and  flashing  a  lightning  glance  upon  the 
culprit,  *'  I  would  have  yon  to  Know  that  1  am  still 
Miss  Paterson  !'*  She  turned  away  as  riie  spoke, 
and  walked,  like  a  bourgeoise  empress,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

When  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  entered  the 
room,  their  first  look  was  directed  to  the  soliuiy 
bride,  and  their  second  in  seareh  of  the  baiDoet. 
There  was  no  baronet. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Peter,  Miss  Genevieve!"  wlus- 
pered  Johiv  Singleton,  as  he  bent  over  her  chair. 

^'  I  don't  know,"  replied  she  sulkily. 

'^  Then  /  know !"  remarked  John  in  a  Toioe  of 
awe. 

^'  Why,  what  do  you  know !    Speak !" 

'*You  daunted  him,  miss;  I  saw  it  aU  at  the 
table ;  and  something  dreadful,  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  happened  here.    He  is  gone." 

<<  Gone  !    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

''  Why,  that  he  ti  gone.  All  is  over ;  bat  doe't 
distress  yourself.  I  shall  ascertain  the  worst,  and 
return  in  an  instant." 

During  his  absence  Miss  Genevieve  sat  like  a 
statue — ^ber  glassy  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  aod  her 
cars  watching  for  some  sound  of  terror  from  with- 
out. 

'*  WellV  said  she,  almost  breathless,  as  Johe 
reentered  the  room. 

*'  He  u  gone !"  rephed  John. 

^*  Oh  my !"  exclaimed  Miss  Genevieve,  daspiiig 
her  hands,  and  ready  to  faint. 

**  Don't  distress  yonrself,  miss,  for  I  will  follow 
him  this  instant  if  you  bid  me !" 

'*  You  !  Oh,  John  Singleton  !->0h !"  and  catch- 
ing him  by  the  arm,  she  burst  into  tears.  It  wae 
now  John's  turn  to  be  at  the  fainting ;  but  surprise 
kept  him  up. 

'*  What  do  you  mean,  Miss  Genevieve?"  said  be. 
*'  Am  I  to  pursue  him  or  not  ?" 

'*  Pursue  him !     Then  he  is  not— gone?" 

'*  But  he  is,  miss :  to  Dover  in  the  mean  time  by 
the  night  coach,  that  was  jost  passing ;  and  to 
Calais,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  morning,  for  he  was 
heard  to  ask  a  qnestion  of  the  guard  about  the 
steamboat."  Miss  Genevieve  was  overwhelmed 
for  an  instant;  but  at  length,  addressing  John  Single* 
ton  in  a  voice  dreadfully  calm,  she  said,  "  I  will 
not — cannot — shall  not  bear  it !  1  vHU  not  be  the 
scorn,  pity,  and  ridicule  of  the  town.  He  iTivjf 
come  back — he  must  sue  anew  for  the  hand  he  has 
thus  forsaken.  Go,  John,  follow  him ;  bring  him 
into  the  room  if  you  have  to  drag  him  with  cords ; 
add  this  one  more  proof  of  your  inestimable  friend- 
ship, and  trust  to  the  gratitude  of  my  whole  after- 
life!" 

The  next  morning  the  weatther  wss  so  tempestu- 
ous, that  there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the^teamboat  could  leave  the  harbor  of  Dover ;  and 
only  one  cabin  ^>assenger  was  so  hardy  as  to  enter 
the  vessel  till  they  were  actually  heaving  off  the 
lines  by  which  she  was  moored  to  the  quay.  At 
that  moment  another  gentleman  jumped  on  boaid, 
and  commanding  them  franticly  not  to  sail  till  be 
returned  from  the  cabin,  was  just  about  to  plunge 
down  the  companion-ladder,  when  a  sea  borsting 
between  the  pier  and  the  vessel,  the  remaining  aaoor* 
ing-line  snapped,  and  she  drifted  out  to  sea.  At 
this  sight  John  Singleton  danied  his  hands  in 
despab.    "  Once  on  the  shore  of  France,"  said  lw» 
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"  the  wretch  is  safe ;  tnd  how  can  I  rotarn  to  meet 
the  eye  of MIm  Geaevieve  without  my  prisoner!" 

The  storm  increased ;  and  the  fugitive  baronet, 
as  he  lay  upon  a  sofa  in  the  cabin,  was  so  deadly 
sick,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  recog- 
nixe  the  face  which  was  every  now  and  then  raised 
from  the  cushion  of  the  opposite  sofa,  and  was 
always  withdrawn  suddenly  as  their  eyes  met. 
The  association  of  ideas  at  length  led  him  to  the 
dinner  table  of  the  day  before  ;  but  in  his  state  of 
ghastly  sickness  and  confusion  of  mind,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  impressions  were  vague  and  indis- 
tinct. How  could  the  omnivorous  guest  of  yester- 
day be  in  the  Channel  with  him  this  morning !  It 
was  an  absurdity  ;  yet  it  must  be  real.  What  was 
his  purpose  t  What  could  he  do  to  him  in  France  ? 
Whose  business  was  it  if  he,  Sir  Peter,  chose  to 
stand  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  rather  than 
undergo  another  thirty  years'  slavery?  The  man 
was  an  ass :  he  was  worse.  Oh,  if  he  were  but 
well  enough!  But  here  another  lurch  of  the 
vessel  made  the  baronet's  very  soul  die  within  him, 
and,  sinking  back  in  utter  exhaustion,  he  closed  his 
eyes  upon  his  enemy. 

While  the  baronet  was  thus  alternately  glaring 
with  rage  and  goggling  as  if  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  Mr.  John  Singleton  lay  enjoying  the  fugi- 
tive's misery,  and  feeling  desperately  his  own  ;  tor 
John  was  every  whit  as  sick  as  the  betrayer  of  Miss 
Genevieve's  affections.  A  desperate  lurch  at 
length  occurred,  which  threw  Sir  Peter  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  in  the  reaction  John  was 
stretched  by  his  side.  It  is  lucky  they  were  both 
at  that  moment  half  dead,  and  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  gaze  inactively  in  each  other's  faces,  with 
their  sodden  eyes,  till  they  became  accustomed  to 
the  sight. 

The  storm  continued  many  hours,  and  the  vessel 
beat  about  the  French  coast,  not  daring  to  approach. 
It  was  already  dusk  when  she  lay  at  length  by  the 
aide  of  the  pier — Sir  Peter  by  this  time  neither 
knowing  nor  caring  in  what  country,  or  if  in  the 
habitable  fflobe  at  all.  Mr.  John  Singleton  felt 
better,  and  he  had  the  baronet  carried  forthwith 
into  a  vehicle ;  and  before  the  latter  returned  to  en- 
tire consciousness,  they  were  rattling  along  a  dark 
and  solitary  road. 

Sir  Peter  wondered  whither  his  enemy  was  tak- 
ing him.  Was  he  thus  hurried  up  the  country  to 
be  confined  in  a  prison  or  a  convent  1  Was  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  to  be  extorted  by  bread  and 
water  I  He  looked  in  John's  face,  but  the  impas- 
sable features  gave  no  reply,  and  the  baronet  had 
not  yet  heart  to  speak.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards 
the  road,  and  with  a  languid  curiosity,  indicative  of 
returning  strength,  he  watched  the  foreign-looking 
faces  and  costumes  which  gathered  about  the  car- 
riage as  they  were  changing  horses.  They  at 
length  arrived,  as  he  supp^«ed,  at  their  destination. 
He  was  lifted  out  of  the  vehicle,  hurried  through  a 
large  and  handsome  hall,  whisked  i^p  a  broad  stair- 
case, and  all  but  dragged  into  a  magnificent  draw- 
ing-room; where  he  found  himself— partly  from 
surprise,  partly  from  fear,  and  partly  from  sheer 
inanition — kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Genevieve. 

The  steamboat  had  been  unable  to  approach  the 
French  coast  with  safety,  and,  after  beating  off  and 
on  all  day,  had  returned  to  Dover. 

Sir  Peter  threw  a  feverish  look  at  the  door,  the 
windows,  the  chimney,  and  then  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  **  spare  me  your  re- 
proaches !  I  was  unable  to  take  leave  of  you  last 
night,  beeauae  sodden   and   imperative   business 


called  me  to  a  distance.  Forgive  the  oninteotional 
disrespect — ^restore  meto  your  &vor — ^and  withdraw 
not  that  lovely  hand  from  one  who  will  prove  the 
most  devoted  of  husbands !" 

<*  Tou  ask  this  t — ^you  entreat  my  pardon  1 — ^yoa 
sue  for  my  hand?" 

"I  do." 

'*  And  I  refuse  it !  Rise,  sir,  and  take  this  an- 
swer as  final.  Open  the  door  for  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  John  Singleton,"  continued  Miss  Uenevtevoy 
leading  him  within  the  folding-doors  of  another 
room. 

'*  Miss  Genevieve !" 

**  Mr.  John  Singleton  ! — ^I  promised  yon  for  this 
service  the  gratitude  of  my  whole  Ufe. "  She  leant 
heavily  upon  his  arm  as  she  spoke ; '  and  John, 
after  having  suffered  so  much,  could  hardly  support 
her  with  one  arm ;  so  he  took  two.  She  leant 
heavier  still.  A  glance  told  the  rest— which  was 
confirmed  in  a  few  davs  by  the  small  print  of  the 
newspapers.  When  Mr.  John  Singleton  left  the 
inner  drawing-room  that  evening,  he  was  heard  to 
mutter,  as  he  descended  the  stairs  three  steps  at  a 
time — "  The  errand-lad ! — ^Miss  Genevieve ! — ^Pat« 
erson  and  Co.!" 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
THB   SOLITARY  CITT. 

Many  years  ago  I  removed  from  a  small  country 
town  to  the  huge  metropolis,  several  hundred  miles 
distant.  I  remember  the  counsels  of  my  parents 
on  the  occasion,  the  wholesome  fears  they  wished 
to  inspire,  and  the  thousand  cautions  they  gave  me 
to  walk  circumspectly  in  the  crowd ;  to  discrimi- 
nate nicely  in  my  choice  of  acquaintances ;  and  to 
eschew,  above  all  things,*  the  whirling  vortex  of 
company,  into  which  an  inexperienced  person  was 
so  liable  to  be  drawn.  I  cannot  help  smiling  sadly 
as  I  reflect  on  the  provincial  simplicity  of  such  ad- 
vices, and  the  dreary  years  I  passed  in  London  be- 
fore I  could  be  said  to  have  formed  a  single  acquaint- 
ance, or  had  any  temptation  put  in  my  way  to  enter 
into  society  at  all. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  introductions  which  operate 
as  an  '^  open  sesame"  even  there ;  but  these  are 
of  a  peculiar  class,  and  are  only  within  the  reach 
of  a  few.  To  the  many,  London  society  presents 
as  hard  and  stony  an  exterior  as  the  cave  of  the 
Forty  Thieves;  and  they  may  circle  round  and 
round  it  in  search  of  an  opening  for  years,  and  try 
all  the  conjurations  of  the  cabala  in  vain.  In  the 
desert  there  are  peopled  oases,  where  the  stranger 
may  enjoy  intercommunion  with  his  kind,  but  in 
London  every  heart  is  closed  against  him ;  an  at- 
mosphere of  repulsion  seems  to  surround  every 
family;  and  while  his  ear  is  stunned  with  the 
myriad  noises  of  a  great  city,  and  his  eye  distracted 
with  its  ever^moving  crowd,  he  is,  emphatically, 
alone. 

Society  in  London  may  be  described  as  eonsisl- 
ing  of  so  many  circles,  the  parts  of  which  are  ex- 
tended over  spaces  of  lesser  or  greater  dimensions. 
People  are  in  no  respect  acquainted  from  contiguity. 
A  knows  B,  who  Uves  six  miles  off;  but,  a  thou- 
sand to  one,  has  no  knowledge  of  his  next-door 
neighbor.  Circles  so  scattered  are  impenetrable 
from  invisibility  ;  yet,  when  once  entered,  they  are 
found,  with  an  external  air  of  repulsiveneas,  to 
possess  all  the  kindliness  which  distinguishes  the 
human  family  elsewhere.  I  say  when  entered; 
that  is,  introduced  in  a  regular  manner.    And  there 
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lies  the  mighty  difficulty !  The  Tastness  of  the 
place  creates  suspicion,  or  at  least  a  certain  distance 
of  manner ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
parties  to  be  on  nodding  terms  for  a  lifetime,  with- 
out advancing  an  inch  further  in  each  others*  ac- 
quaintaneeship.  If  any  one  wishes  to  fly  from  the 
world,  let  him  plunge  into  London,  and  no  wilder- 
ness will  yield  him  a  more  secure  retreat. 

If  the  Londoners  show  a  genera)  sharacter  of 
reserve,  it  cannot  be  said  they  have  any  disposition 
to  pry.  Nowhere  is  respect  for  individual  rights  or 
feelings  so  markedly  evinced.  Nobody  cares  who 
you  are,  or  what  you  are,  or  where  yon  come  from, 
or  anything  else  about  you.  All  that  people  care 
for  is,  that  you  pay  your  way,  mind  yourself,  and 
donH  trouble  them.  Not  that  there  b  any  positive 
churlishness,  but  it  ia  against  all  rule  to  be  unau- 
thorizedly  familiar.  This  is  very  observable  in  the 
higher  class  of  coffee-rooms  and  taverns.  There, 
each  visitor  selects  an  empty  box  or  table,  if  he  can 
find  one ;  and  if  he  is  not  so  fortunate,  sits  as  far 
from  his  neighbor  as  he  can,  or  entirely  abstracts 
himself  in  a  newspaper.  In  the  clubs,  the  case  is 
nearly  similar.  I  know  men  at  this  moment  who 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  admission  to 
the  Athenaeum,  in  order  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  stars  of  literature  and  art  it  num- 
bers among  its  members.  They  may  as  well  think 
of  becoming  personally  acquainted,  by  as  summary 
a  process,  with  the  stars  of  heaven. 

I  was  once  sitting  in  a  coffee-house,  where  there 
were  only  two  other  guests,  one  an  old  gentleman, 
and  the  other  a  young  one,  occupying  different 
boxes.  The  former  was  a  fine  old  man,  with  hair 
as  white  as  snow,  and  a  remarkably  benignant  ex- 
pression of  countenance ;  while  the  other  presented 
a  favorable  specimen  of  the  Londoner,  and  was  ob- 
viously an  intelligent  and  educated  person.  The 
attention  of  the  senior  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  the 
Tounger  man.  He  looked  at  him  long  and  earnest- 
ly. Some  pleasing  recollections  appeared  to  be 
associated  with  his  appearance  ;  and  at  last  getting 
up,  though  with  soms  difficulty  or  uncertainty,  he 
approached  the  object  of  his  interest,  and  seated 
himself  in  the  same  box.  The  young  man  looked 
up,  and  their  eyes  met.  The  old  gentleman  seemed 
about  to  speak ;  but  on  the  other  dropping  his  eyes 
again  upon  his  newspaper,  he  paused.  At  length 
he  broke  the  dead  silence  of  the  room. 

''  I  think  you  will  understand,*'  said  he.  *'  and  I 
trust  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  am  about  to 
take."  The  young  man  looked  up  in  surprise, 
succeeded  by  an  expression  of  impatience.  His 
eye  dropped  again  upon  the  newspaper  ;  but  pres- 
ently, as  if  on  consideration,  he  looked  up  again, 
and  bent  his  head  chillingly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'*  Speak — since  you  will." 

**  I  hardly  know,"  continued  the  old  man  with  a 
gentle  smile,  ^'  why  I  address  myself  to  you.  But 
this  room  is  verjr  solitary — ^rery  silent.  The  inar- 
ticulate noise  of  the  street  puts  roe  in  mind  of  the 
rush  of  the  wind  round  a  cottage  on  the  moors.  It 
seems  to  dispose  one  to  kindly  feelings  and  social 
converse ;  and  although  your  features  are  new  to 
me,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  acquainted  with  their  expres- 
sion. I  am,  in  short,  a  sort  of  natural  physiogno- 
mist. That  is  why  I  have  addressed  myself  to  you  ; 
and  if  you  are  not  specially  engaged^-"  He  hes- 
itated, for  the  young  man's  expression  became 
more  chilling,  as  his  mind  seemed  to  shrink  from 
oootaet. 

'*  Sir,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  cold  decision,  '*  I 


wish  to  read  the  newspaper."  The  old  gentla 
looked  hurt  for  a  moment,  but  hardly  surpriaed, 
and  he  got  up  slowly,  returned  to  his  own  box,  and 
the  room  relapsed  into  silence  as  before. 

The  solitude  of  London  is  as  profound  in  the 
great  arteries  of  trade  and  population  as  in  the  re- 
mote no-thoroughfare  streets,  where  grass  is  seeo 
growing  in  the  interstices  of  the  stones.  But  al- 
though the  same  in  degree,  it  is  different  in  kiod. 
£ach  district  has  its  own  character  of  solitariness, 
and  the  hermit  of  Someis-town  is  a  distinct  p  trson 
from  the  hermit  of  Thames  street.  I  am  acquainted 
in  my  own  person,  as  I  have  hinted,  with  the  utter 
desolation  in  which  a  young  man  may  live  for  nian> 
years  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  London  ;  and  in 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  suburbs,  I  learned  that  a  young 
woman  may  be  in  the  same  predicament. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  found  myself  one  dav  traversing  the 
quiet  streets  of  Pentonville,  which  looks  on  with 
the  most  profound  composure  at  the  traffic  of  the 
City  Road.  Pentonville  is  not  a  hermit  through 
disgust  of  the  world,  but  through  listlessoess  and 
indifference.  It  cannot  understand  the  bustle  of 
mankind ;  it  does  not  know  what  they  are  about, 
and  does  not  care.  The  dust  of  the  great  highway 
sweeps  past,  not  through  it ;  and  it  preserves,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  said  to  feel  or  enjoy,  a  charmed 
life  of  its  own.  Already  (for  Pentonville  keeps 
early  hours)  the  fragrant  scent  of  tea  arose  from 
some  of  the  areas  as  I  passed,  and  the  cries  of  the 
milkmaids,  bringing  their  contributions  to  the  after- 
noon meal,  were  heard  in  all  directions.  Paragon 
Terrace,  as  all  men  know,  is  retired  even  in  this 
retirement.  It  is  small,  genteel,  and  eight-roomed  ; 
and  being  one-sided,  it  enjoys  a  rural  view  in  front 
over  brick-fields.  It  was  here  my  business  lay ;  in 
fact — why  should  I  disguise  it! — I  was  looking  for 
lodgings. 

Being  satisfied  with  the  sitting-room  proposed  for 
me  in  one  of  the  houses,  I  ascended  to  the  highest 
landing-place  of  the  neat  but  narrow  stair,  to  look 
at  the  bed-room  ;  but  when  the  landlady  had  already 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  an  authoritative  double- 
knock  at  the  street  door  called  her  down.  She 
turned  the  key  back  again,  therefore,  (which  is 
mentioned  as  a  characteristic  trait  of  the  London 
landlady^  and  left  me  standing  on  the  latiding- 
place.  Presently  there  came  tripping  up  the  stair 
a  nicp-looking  young  woman — it  may  be  hardly 
out  of  her  teens — ^bonneted,  shawled,  and  brown- 
paper-parcelled.  She  unlocked  a  door  beside  me, 
and  was  about  to  go  in,  when,  taking  her  for  the 
landlady's  daughter,  I  inquired  whether  her  key 
would  unlock  the  other  door.  She  answered  in  the 
negative. 

"  Are  the  two  rooms  alike?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  she,  "  this  is  only  my  room." 
Only  her  room !  I  could  not  resist  the  curiosity  I 
felt  to  get  a  peep.  It  was  a  mere  closet,  which 
was  entirely  filled  by  a  little  bedstead,  a  little  round 
work-table,  and  a  single  chair.  In  one  comer  of 
the  room  there  was  a  little  chimney,  with  a  ve«y 
little  grate,  supplied  with  a  homoeopathic  duse  of 
remarkably  small  coal.  What  might  be  at  the 
other  end  I  could  not  tell,  as  the  door  was  prevented 
from  opening  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  third 
by  the  bedstead. 

"  And  you  live  here  alone  1"  said  I.  The  young 
girl  looked  as  if  she  did  not  know  whether  to  sliut 
the  door  in  my  face  (which  would  have  been  Lon- 
don all  over)  or  not ;  but  after  a  momentary  glance. 
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01  wUch  she  saw  in  me  a  lad  about  ber  own  age, 
•he  zeplied  with  a  smile,  *'  Not  quite  alone— Chu> 
rap!  chirrup  !*' 

'^Chirrup!''  replied  a  dingy  canary,  in  a  cage 
hanging  by  the  window,  rousing  itself  as  if  from  a 
nap. 

"You  have  not  room  for  many  visitors t"  ob- 
served I. 

"  1  have  no  occasion  for  room." 

•*  What!  have  you  no  visitors  1" 

**  No.  How  should  II  I  have  of  course  no 
acquaintances." 

"  Why  of  course  V 

**  Because  I  am  from  the  country — and  not  many 
years  neither." 

"Years!"  cried  I  with  a  start,  for  my  period 
was  as  yet  only  months.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  have  been  years  in  London  without 
making  a  single  acquaintance  1" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  she  with  a  pleasant 
laugh  and  a  look  of  surprise.  "  How  should  I 
make  acquaintances?" 

*'  Do  you  not  know  you  landlady,  for  instance?" 

"  Yes,  to  pay  her  my  rent ;  but  what  I  call  an 
acquaintance  is  some  one  to  visit  and  to  chat  to.  I 
have  so  many  acquaintances  in  the  country  !  But 
then  I  do  talk  to  the  milk  woman  sometimes,  when 
I  run  down  stairs  for  my  halfpennyworth — ^and  she 
is  such  a  chat !  And  when  I  go  to  the  warehouse 
for  my  work,  there  is  a  dozen  young  ladies  as  well 
as  myself  all  gabbling  away  at  the  same  time— ha ! 

"  But  do  they  not  visit  you,  nor  you  them!  Do 
you  not  walk  together?  Do  you  never  even  meet 
on  the  street  ?" 

'*  Never.  They  have  all  their  own  families,  or 
their  own  friends,  or  their  own  acquaintances  ;  and 
for  me,  I  have  only — my  own  canary  !  Chirrup ! 
chirrup!" — ^and  the  poor  young  girl  went  gayly 
into  her  room,  and  shut  the  door ;  leaving  me — 
great  calf  that  I  was ! — with  a  swelling  heart  and 
brimming  eyes  standing  on  the  landing-place. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  a  London  hermitess — of  a 
class  little  known  and  less  noticed.  Some  fortui- 
tous circumstances  may  at  length  bring  them  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  they  may  marry  a  clerk,  a  shop- 
man, or  a  journeyman,  and  become  the  mothers  of 
a  line  of  cockneys.  But  in  general  they  pass  a 
monotonous,  though  not  alvtrays  an  unhappy  life, 
from  youth  to  age,  and  glide  away  from  the  world 
without  lea'dng  a  trace  on  its  surface.  The  young 
ffirl  I  have  mentioned  became  better  known  to  me. 
We  remained  landing-place  acquaintances  for  some 
time,  for  I  took  lodgings  in  the  bouse  ;  but  the  de- 
tails of  a  life  without  blame  and  without  incident 
would  tell  poorly  here,  and  so  I  shall  pass  from  the 
solitary  of  Pentonville. 

I  may  say,  however,  that  on  the  present  occasion 
she  had  been  put  into  better  spirits  than  usual  by 
receiving  such  an  abundance  of  work  from  the 
warehouse ;  that  she  expected,  by  next  Sunday,  to 
have  enough  of  savings  to  be  able  to  complete  the 

Surchase  of  a  new  bonnet.  What,  then,  was  Sun- 
ay  to  her  ?  It  was  a  day  to  walk  ;  to  see  crowds 
of  people  she  did  not  know  gliding  past  with  their 
families;  to  watch  sundry  interesting  couples 
"  keeping  company,"  ^nd  wonder  with  a  smile 
whether  she  would  ever  have  a  wooer ;  to  pat  little 
children  on  the  head,  and  recall  to  memory  her  own 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  finally,  to  have  a  large 
slice  of  plum-pudding  as  an  addition  to  her  frugal 
dinner.  In  happy  anticipation  of  these  enjoyments, 
her  hours  of  lalior  passed  on  that  evening  till  it  was 


time  to  sap  and  go  to  bed ;  for  althongh  the  hour 
was  still  early,  candles  were  expensive,  while  in 
the  morning  it  was  at  that  season  light  enough  to 
work,  even  in  London,  before  seven  o'clock.  Her 
supper  consisted  of  more  than  one  good  slice  of 
bread,  which  she  rendered  savory  by  means  of 
cheese — nibbling  the  latter  like  an  economical 
mouse.  She  even  thought,  in  the  abundance  of 
her  good  fortune — smile  not  as  1  record  the  circum- 
stance !^f  stepping  out  for  a  half-pint  of  beer. 
She  counted  some  pence,  however,  that  were  piled 
on  the  little  mantelpiece ;  she  calculated  gravely ; 
juid  then,  shaking  her  head,  took  down  from  its 
shelf  the  little  brown  teapot,  which  she  had  filled 
with  water  after  her  auemoon  meal.  "  It  has 
something  like  the  color!"  thought  she,  as  she 
poured  the  contents  into  a  cup ;  and  breaking  into 
smiles  at  the  conceit,  she  drank  off  a  beverage  well 
known  to  the  female  solitary  of  London,  and  went 


gayly  to  bed. 
Thei 


solitary  habits  of  the  Londoners  are  some- 
times productive  of  a  little  inconvenience.  On  one 
occasion  I  heard  the  following  dialogue  between  an 
artificer  of  some  kind,  with  a  straw  basket  of  took 
hanging  over  his  shoulder,  and  a  female  voice  in  a 
subterranean  shop. 

"  I  say,  ma'am,  please  to  tell  me  where  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  arUst,  lives  somewhere  about  here?" 

*'  You  must  go  round  the  corner,"  screamed  the 
voice. .  *'  Do  you  know  the  lady  as  sells  greens  and 
ginger-beer  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  do  you  know  the  house  as  stands  all 
alone,  without  never  a  shop  for  two  doors?" 

"  No,"  testUy. 

"  Then  do  you  know  the  apple-stall  the  police 
wont  allow  there  by  no  manner  of  means?" 

"  No !"  and  the  artificer  got  downright  crusty. 

"  Then  you  must  pass  all  these  till  you  come  to 
the  chandler^s  with  the  sign  of  the  tea-canister. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  in  the  one  pair  back." 

*'  Why  didn't  you  say  that  at  first?"  said  the 
artificer  angrily  ;  '^  I  lives  there !"  And  hitching 
his  basket  on  his  shoulder,  he  passed  on  to  find  in 
his  own  lodging-house  the  man  he  had  been  looking 
for  all  over  the  neighborhood. 

Many  such  experiences,  I  dare  say,  could  be 
presented ;  and  something  still  more  illustrative  of 
London  solitude  could  be  told  in  reference  to  that 
difficulty  of  difficulties — strangers  getting  into  busi- 
ness in  London — of  making  their  exi^nce  known. 
In  this  latter  particular  we  have  an  explanation  of 
the  advertising  mania — ^the  eager  and  enormously 
expensive  struggle  by  which  thousands  are  daily 
endeavoring  to  introduce  themselves  to  notice.  AU 
who  have  read  the  ^*  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  will 
possess  a  vivid  idea  of  the  sufferings  and  melan- 
choly sinking  of  the  heart  to  which  many  profes- 
sional men  are  exposed  at  their  entrance  to  metro- 
politan life.  This,  however,  is  taking  only  a  one- 
sided view  of  afiairs.  There  are  lights  as  well  as 
shades  in  the  picture.  The  apparently  impenetra- 
ble barrier  once  broken,  wher^  are  we  to  find  so 
boundless  a  circle  of  friends — where  such  cordial- 
ity, where  such  professional  encouragement,  as  in 
the  solitary  city  ?  If  in  tliat  vast  theatre  of  action 
all  are  received  with  indifference,  so  is  the  way  to 
fame  and  fortune  opened  indifferently  to  every 
comer.  London  is  the  only  place  on  earth  where 
national  distinctions  are  disregarded — where  men 
of  all  parties,  sects,  and  colors  exist  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  Repulsive,  therefore,  as  the  exterioi 
of  metropolitan  society  may  be,  let  us  again  assare 
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tbe  fidnt-heaxted  of  Ha  wumth  and  tendenets 
within.  We  may  also  to  vontuio  to  say  that,  to 
oar  apprehension » there  has  latteriy  been  somewhat 
of  a  thaw  in  the  reserve  of  London  life.  It  may 
be  fancy,  and  yet  it  does  not  soem  unreasonable, 
that  tbe  metropolis  should  partake  of  the  softening 


inflnenees  of  the  mge.  More  feaoily  acquainrBnw 
ships  axe  formed,  more  Tisits  axe  paid,  more  Idodly 
intercommunion  of  every  sort  takes  place  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  another  generation,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  anti-sodal  peculiarities  to  which  we  fadive  * 
adverting  may  be  only  matter  of  tradition. 


How  TO  Speak  to  Childrsn. — It  is  usual  to 
attempt  the  management  of  children  cither  by  cor- 
poral punishment,  or  by  rewards  addressed  to  the 
senses,  and  by  words  alone.  There  is  one  other 
means  of  government,  the  power  and  importance  ef 
which  are  seldom  regarded — I  refer  to  the  human 
voice.  A  blow  may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,  accom- 
panied with  words  so  uttered,  as  to  counteract  en- 
tirely its  intended  effect ;  or  the  parent  may  use 
language,  in  the  correction  of  the  child,  not  objection- 
able in  itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than 
defeats  its  influence.  Let  any  one  endeavor  to  recall 
the  image  of  a  fond  mother  long  since  at  rest  in 
heaven.  Her  sweet  smile  and  ever  clear  countenance 
are  brought  vividly  to  recollection ;  so  also  is  her 
voice;  and  blessed  is  that  parent  who  is  endowed 
with  a  pleasing  utterance.  What  is  it  which  lulls 
the  infant  to  repose  ?  It  is  not  an  array  of  mere 
words.  There  is  no  charm,  to  tbe  untaught  one,  in 
letters,  syllables,  and  sentences.  It  is  the  sound  which 
strikes  its  little  ear  that  soothes  and  composes  it  to 
sleep.  A  few  notes,  however  unskilfully  arranged, 
if  uttered  in  a  soft  tone,  are  found  to  possess  a  magic 
influence.  Think  we  that  this  influence  is  confined 
to  the  cradle  7  No ;  it  is  diffused  over  every  age,  and 
ceases  not  while  tbe  child  remains  under  the  paren- 
tal roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude  in  manner,  and 
boisterous  in  speech  ?  I  know  of  no  instrument  so 
sure  to  control  these  tendencies  as  tbe  gentle  tones 
of  a  mother.  She  who  speaks  to  her  son  harshly, 
does  but  give  to  his  conduct  the  sanction  of  her  own 
example.  She  pours  oil  on  the  already  raging  flame. 
In  the  pressure  of  duty,  we  are  liable  to  utter  our- 
selves nastily  to  children.  Perhaps  a  threat  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone;  instead  of 
allaying  the  passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  directly 
to  increase  them.  Every  fretful  expression  awakens 
in  him  the  same  spirit  which  produced  it.  So  does  a 
pleasant  voice  call  up  agreeable  feelings.  Whatever 
disposition,  therefore,  we  would  encourage  in  a  child, 
the  same  we  should  manifest  in  the  tone  in  which  we 
address  it. — Christian  Register. 

DtsTORTioN — A  Word  to  Mothers. — The  most 
common  cause  of  a  hi^h  shoulder  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  abominable  practice  of  undressing  girls'  necks  as 
k>w  as  the  hanging  of  their  clothes  will  permit.  In- 
stead of  the  shoulder-straps  of  their  dress  being,  as 
they  should  be,  fairly  above  the  root  of  tbe  acromial 
processes  [that  is,  on  the  centre  of  the  shoulder,] 
they  often — indeed,  most  commonly — either  only  skirt 
the  extreme  end  of  those  processes,  and  rest  on  the 
rounded  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscles,  [resting 
nearly  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shoulder,]  or  are 
actually  far  down  on  tbe  arms ;  in  consicquence  of 
which,  the  dress  having  little  or  no  suspension  on  tbe 
shoulders,  is  constantly  dropping;  and  the  girl,  to 
save  her  clothes  dropping  down,  or  at  least  to  keep 
them  in  place,  is  continually  hitching  up  the  shoul- 
der, from  which  the  shoulder-strap  most  easily  slips, 
and  thus  tbe  elevating  muscles,  becoming  stronger 
o'h  that  side,  pull  the  shoulder  permanently  up,  and 
orodoce  a  very  ugly  appearance.  But  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  here !  For  though  there  really  be  no 
disea.<«e  of  the  spine^  yet  this  constant  hitching  up  of 
the  shoulder  causes  the  head  and  neck  to  be  thrown 
to  the  other  side,  whilst  the  chest  is  thrown  out  to  the 


same  side  ;  and  thus  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
is  produced,  and  a  girl's  figure  is  spoiled,  for  tbe 
simple  purpose  of  uncovering  her  neck  and  shoaldcfB 
as  far  as  possible,  which,  as  well  for  decency,  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  child's  health,  ought  to  be 
covered.  Many  parents  have  been  thus  the  real 
cause  of  their  daughters'  distortion,  if  not  of  more 
serious  consequences ;  and  therefore,  in  growing 
girls,  who  have  the  least  disposition  to  slip  their  shoul- 
der out  of  their  dress,  most  especial  care  should  be 
taken  to  mevent  tbe  possibility  of  keeping  up  this 
habit,  by  having  the  dres3  made  so  high  that  it  can- 
not slip  down,  and  then,  the  sensation  of  its  slipping 
being  lost,  the  child  no  longer  continues  to  hitch  op 
her  shoulder,  and,  by  a  little  attention  to  her  proper 
carriage,  the  mi.scbief,  if  not  of  long  standing,  may 
be  got  rid  of. — Chelius^  System  of  Surgery. 

D' Israeli  on  the  Constitutior. — "  The  cause  for 
which  Hampden  died  in  the  field,  and  Sydney  on  tbe 
scaffold,"  said  Coningsby,  <'was  the  cause  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  I  repeat  it — the  great  object  of 
the  whig  leaders  in  England,  from  the  first  move- 
ment under  Hampden  to  the  lastmore  successful  one 
in  1688,  was  to  establish  in  England  a  high  ariKo- 
cratic  republic  on  the  model  of  the  Venetian,  then  the 
study  and  admiration  of  all  speculative  polttidaas. 
Read  Harrington  ;  turn  over  Algernon  Sydney ;  and 
you  will  see  how  the  minds  of  the  English  leaders  in 
the  seventeenth  century  were  saturated  with  the 
Venetian  type.  And  they  at  length  succeeded.  Wil- 
liam III .  found  them  out  in  an  instant.  He  told  the 
whig  leaders,  *  I  will  not  be  a  doge.'  He  balanced 
parties ;  he  baffled  them  as  the  Puritans  baflled  them 
fifty  years  before.  The  reign  bf  Anne  was  a  strug- 
gle between  tbe  Venetian  and  English  systems.  Two 
great  whig  nobles,  Argyle  and  Somerset,  worthy  of 
seats  in  the  Council  of  Ten,  forced  their  sovereign  on 
her  death-bed  to  change  the  ministry.  They  accom- 
plished their  object.  They  brought  in  a  new  family 
on  their  own  term^.  Greorge  I.  was  a  doge ;  George 
II.  was  a  doge ;  they  were  what  William  HI.,  a  great 
man,  would  not  be.  George  III.  tried  not  to  be  a 
doge ;  but  it  was  impossible  materially  to  resist  the 
pleeply-laid  combinations.  He  might  g:et  rid  of  the 
whig  magnificoes,  but  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
Venetian  constitution.  And  a  Venetian  constitutiao 
did  govern  England  from  the  accession  of  tbe  house 
of  Hanover  till  1832.  Now,  I  do  not  ask  you,  Verc, 
to  relinquish  the  political  tenets,  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  have  been  your  inheritance.  All  I  say 
is,  the  constitution  introduced  by  your  ancestors 
having  been  subverted  by  their  descendants,  your 
contemporaries,  beware  of  still  holding  Venetian 
principles  of  government  when  you  have  not  a  Veiie> 
tian  constitution  to  govern  with.  Do  what  I  am 
doing,  what  other  men  are  doing — ^hold  yoorself  aloof 
from  political  parties  which,  from  the  necessity  of 
things,  have  cea.sed  to  have  distinctive  principles,  and 
are  therefore  practically  only  fractions ;  and  wait 
and  see  whether  with  patience,  energy,  honor,  and 
Christian  faith,  and  a  desire  to  look  to  the  national 
welfare,  and  not  to  sectional  and  limited  interests; 
whether,  I  say,  we  may  not  discover  some  great 
principles  to  guide  us,  to  which  we  may  adhere,  and 
which  then,  if  true,  will  ultimately  guide  and  con- 
trol othefS."~JVb0e/  of  Coningsby. 


THBBA1I0BB8  OF  CONNATTGHT. 
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FnmUMBatalmfiliTkiii. 
THE  SANOEBS  OF  OONNAUGHT. 

BT   EDWARD   QUILLWAN. 
CHJLPTXB  I. 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  We.  kisses,  tears,  and  tmxles ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 

With  something. of  an  angel  light. 

IVordaworth. 

There  is  but  one  shamed  that  never  was  gracious. 

Shaktpeare. 

Ttrkraor  is  &  tract  of  country  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Ireland.  A  stranger,  first  visiting 
it  in  the  winter  season,  niight  imasine  that  he  had 
penetrated  to  the  very  region  of  desolation.  It  is 
thinly  sprinkled  with  dwellings,  and  those  are  not 
of  the  most  inviting  84>pearance.  Few  trees  or 
green  fences  are  to  be  seen  within  its  mountain 
boundaries ;  low,  loose  walls,  of  grey  stone,  drear- 
ily intersect  the  farms ;  but  the  soil  is  good ;  its 
oom-fields  are  as  productive  as  lands  of  smoother 
dress,  and  its  pastures  are  as  gwen  as  the  valley 
of  Urseren.  The  dark  heights,  with  which  it  is 
diversified,  have  an  air  of  gloomy  greatness  that 
overshadows  the  stranger's  mind  with  melancholy. 
Here  and  there,  however,  their  severity  is  soflened 
by  the  yellow  bloom  of  the  fui^e,  or  the  warm  tints 
of  various  heaths  which  give  shelter  to  many  packs 
of  grouse.  There  are  steep,  broken  acclivities,  and 
stony  caverns,  the  abodes  of  birds  of  prey,  in  these 
heights;  and  the  sportsman  is  not  only  often  an- 
noved  by  the  bleating  of  the  heather-cock— the  sig- 
nal warning  to  his  mate  and  brood  of  the  presence 
of  an  enemy  or  the  approach  of  a  storm — but  he  is 
occasionally  assailed  by  the  screams  of  the  vulture 
or  the  eagle,  that  denounces  him  as  the  invader  of 
hs  rights. 

Towards  the  centre  of  this  district,  and  nearly 
three  miles  from  a  coast  where  the  billows  of  the 
Atlantic  beat  against  craggy  promontories  and 
ereeks,  and  toss  their  spray-wreaths  upon  the  heads 
of  the  dark  rocks,  stood  Ihromore,  the  ancient  seat 
of  Sir  Guy  Vernon.  This  place,  being  much 
sheltered,  had  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  majestic  old  wood,  in  which,  with 
the  exceptions  of  this  and  one  neighboring  seat,  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh  was  then  as  deficient  as  it  is 
•till.  Dromore  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Knockachree,  the  hill  of  the  hearty 
which  was  at  that  time  clad,  ahnost  to  the  summit, 
with  fine  oak  and  horse-chestnut  trees.  To  every 
window  of  the  house  some  striking  prospect  was 
presented ;  but  from  the  front  in  particular  were 
seen  the  baautiful  bayof  Sligo,and  the  wild  shores 
of  Altbo,  overlooked  by  a  superb  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  of  which  Knocluiaree,  the  hill  of  .the 
ibn^-,  famod^  for  its  romantic  glen,  and  Benbulbin, 
the  hiU  of  hawks,  stand  preeminent  in  height  and 
magnitude.  The  long,  straight  avenue  to  Dro- 
more was  so  thickly  shaded  by  oaks  as  to  receive 
but  a  partial  light  at  noonday ;  and  the  solemn 
effect  thus  given  to  the  approach  harmonized  weU 
with  the  outward  appearance  of  the  mansion — a 
structure  raised  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  that 
blended  style  of  architecture  then  in  vogue,  a  quaint 
mixture  of  monastic  and  Roman,  not  in  the  purest 
taste,  but  lordly  and  imposing. 

So  tar,  too,  as  relates  to  a  due  observance  of  the 

rites  of  hospitality,  the  interior  of  the  building  pre- 

'  Munred  ha  old  Irish  character,  at  the  time  to  which 


I  refer,  for  its  possessor  had  all  the  convivial  qual- 
ities of  his  countrymen.  But  Sir  Guy,  though  a 
good-natured  man,  was  also  a  person  of  strong  pa»- 
sions  and  prejudices ;  and,  though  of  a  sociable  di»> 
position,  he  not  only  excluded  from  his  intimacy 
almost  every  person  who  was  not,  like  himself,  "  a 
stanch  loyalist  and  Protestant* '-^terms  synonymous 
in  the  Ghrange  vocabulary — ^but  he  had  actually 
ceased  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with  his  best  and 
nearest  neighbor,  a  brother  baronet  and  magistrate 
moreover,  because  the  latter  had  refused  his  name 
to  an  Orange  lodge  of  Sir  Guy's  formation. 

Yet  Sir  Guy  was  not  altogether  consistent  in  re- 
gard to  his  party  prejudices;  for,  though  his 
Orange  creed  had  descended  to  him  like  an  heir- 
loom, and  he  wished  "  confusion  to  popery,*'  with- 
out exactly  knowing  why ;  and  though  he  felt  it 
equally  natural  to  hate  a  papist,  and  to  drink  the 
'*  glorious  memory,"  and  he  did  both  with  all  his 
heart  and  soul,  there  were,  nevertheless,  times 
when  his  characteristic  good-humor,  the  false  coin 
which  frequently  passes  for  genuine  good  temper, 
seemed  to  allow  his  catholic  antipathies  to  slumber ; 
he  could  even,  on  occasion,  endure  the  company  of 
some  individuals  of  the  castSf  bu^  perhaps  he  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Lady  Vernon  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished 
woman,  gifted  with  that  fascination  of  easy  manner, 
and  those  lively  conversational  talents,  for  which 
Irish  ladies  are  so  distinguished. 

Mary  Vernon  was  their  only  child,  and  had  but 
just  attained  her  seventeenth  year.  Every  heroine 
of  romance  is  beautiful ;  and  as  this  is  a  romantic 
story,  it  may  be  expected  that  Mary,  the  genius  of 
the  tale,  should  hff  arrayed  m  no  ordinary  graces. 
I  might,  indeed,  without  painting  ideal  charms, 
represent  her  as  a  lovely  and  most  interesting  girl. 
I  might  dwell  on  the  golden  curling  tresses,  the 
skin  of  spotless  purity,  the  light,  variable  eyes  of 
ineffikble  expression,  the  airy,  sylph-like  form,  and 
the  voice  melodious  as  the  song  of  angels.  But 
all  this  would  convey  little  idea  of  the  person  and 
none  of  the  mind  of  Mary  Vernon.  There  wae 
something  in  her  air  and  manner  above  the  praise 
of  common  language ;  some  eternal  charm  of^  such 
perfect  delicacy  as  none  but  words  of  inspiration 
could  describe. 

No  fountain  firom  its  rocky  cave 
E*er  tripped  with  foot  so  free ; 

She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

Her  mind  had  been  nurtured  with  all  the  assidu- 
ity which  the  fondest  moAier,  herself  studiously  ao- 
complished,  could  apply,  with  judiciously  selected 
aids,  to  the  tuition  of  an  only  child,  endowed  by 
nature  with  quick  perception.  Never  was  a 
creature  mote  poetically  attractive  than  Manr, 
when,  at  this  time,  all  innocence  and  joy,  sne 
looked  the  very  figure  of  Hope,  in  all  its  spirituality 
and  animation,  *'  when  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled 
and  waved  her  golden  hair.** — Let  her  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  be  a  faultless  female  monster, 
disowned  by  nature,  and  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
example,  because  above  all  mortal  imitation.  Bilary 
had  her  failings,  her  movements  of  vanity,  and— 

^—^  for  even  in  the  tranquiUest  climes 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  sometimes— 

her  occasional  waywardness  of  temper.  Lady 
Vernon's  immoderate  partiality  had  blinded  her  to 
her  daughter's  fisiults,  or,  at  least,  to  the  danger 
attending  them,  and  she  had    sufifered   Mary  to 
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grow  up  a  creatiiiie  of  impulse,  in  the  almost  un- 
bounded indulgence  of  her  own  will. 

One  of  the  very  few  near  neighbors  of  the  Ver- 
Dons  was  Mr.  O'Neil,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, of  some  wealth,  a  jealous  stickler  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  family,  about  whose  historical  glories  he 
was  insane,  and  a  strangely  selfish  old  man.  He 
resided  in  a  dismally  hideous,  but  very  large, 
house,  on  his  own  estate,  about  three  nules  distant 
from  Dromore.  He  was  a  bigot  without  religion, 
a  tyrant  without  power;  he  was  proud  without 
honor,  because  at  once  the  vainest  as  well  as 
haughtiest  of  men  ;  a  hermit  through  self-love,  he 
made  a  shrine  of  his  own  breast  for  the  idol  which 
his  neighlK)r8  would  not  worship  :  he  detested  his 
neighbors,  over  whom  he  affected  every  superiority, 
both  personal  and  derivative;  and  yet  he  was 
tremblingly  sensitive  to  their  censure  and  dishke. 
Flattery  melted  him  to  meanness,  and  at  the 
(sUffhtest  offence  he  would  bristle  with 'resentment. 

There  could  not  be  much  cordiality  between 
such  a  character  and  Sir  Guy  Vernon.  Their  mu- 
tual ancestors  had  seldom  been  on  ffood  terms, 
political  and  religious  subjects  of  ammosity  con- 
stantly estranging  them.  It  oddly  happened,  how- 
ever, that  Sir  Guy  was  almost  the  only  one  of  his 
neighbors  with  whom  Mr.  O'Neil  had  not  quar- 
reled ;  and,  latterly,  the  "  lofty  old  Jacobite,"  as 
Sir  Guy  termed  him,  had  condescended  to  be  very 
civil  to  the  Vernons.  lie  was  not  without  a  mo- 
tive for  this  rare  urbanity.  Mr.  O'Neil  was  a 
widower,  who  had  two  sons ;  Miss  Vernon  was  an 
heiress,  whose  broad  future  heritage  lay  commo- 
diously  contiguous  to  his  own  less  considerable  de- 
mesne. It  was  not,  however,  for  his  elder,  but  for 
his  younger  son,  that  he  destined  the  prize.  He 
haled  his  first-bom,  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  O'Neil, 
because,  curious  x)ld  man!  his  features  did  not 
please  him ;  in  common  parlance,  *'  he  did  not 
think  him  handsome  !'*  and  yet  this  Gerald  Fitz- 
maurice was,  both  in  features  and  person,  as  strik- 
ing a  likeness  of  his  father  as  the  smooth  and  fresh 
young  tree  can  be  to  the  same  scored  and  weather- 
stricken  tree  of  after-years.  In  mind  no  father  and 
son  were  ever  more  dissimilar.  It  was  the  younger 
whose  mind  was  the  mirror  of  his  father's — ^but  a 
cracked  mirror,  multiplying  its  deformities :  more 
of  himj)resently.  - 

Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  the  elder  son,  was  at  Donay 
college.  He  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Mr. 
O'Neil  had  hit  upon  a  notable  plan  of  keeping  him 
unmarried,  that  the  family  estate  might  eventually 
devolve  to  the  junior.  He  had  worked  on  the  reli- 
gious sensibility  and  enthusiastic  temperament  of 
Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  had 
a  decided  vocation  to  the  altar,  and  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  become  a  priest !  It  was  not  tlie  custom 
for  eldest  sons  to  take  to  the  church ;  so  much  the 
better;  the  self-offering  would  be  therefore  the 
more  acceptable  to  Heaven,  and  the  example  the 
more  edifying.  Instructions  conformable  to  these 
views  had  been  s  ?nt  with  him  to  the  president  of 
the  college ;  he  had  now  been  there  eight  years, 
and  the  scheme  seemed  likely  to  succeed. 

The  younger  son,  Aubrey  Buller  O'Neil,  now  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  was  already  ini- 
tiated in  the  family  manoeuvre  ;  for  his  father  had 
explained  to  him  his  intontions,  both  with  regard  to 
his  own  estate  and  Sir  Guy's.  The  boy  grinned 
with  a  surly  acquiescence  in  his  father's  views, 
scorning  the  facility  of  hi?  brother,  whose  bargain 
he  thought  worse  than  Esau's. 

Ab  to  Miss  Vernon,  he  had  often  seen,  but  never 
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spoken  to  her ;  and  he  was  in  no  harry  for  the  ac- 
quaintance for  her  own  sake,  because  he  was  utterij 
incapable  of  a  refined  attachment ;  but  as  an  aooom- 
paniment  of  the  Dromore  estates,  she  was  worth  hu 
consideration.  There  was,  however,  time  enough 
for  that.  In  the  mean  while,  humbler  amon  were 
more  congenial  to  his  taste,  though  no  marriage 
alliance  could  be  too  high  for  his  pretensions.  A 
strange  animal  was  this  Aubrey ;  with  arroganee 
that  would  reach  the  clouds,  but  for  want  of  strength 
of  wing  was  forever  sweeping  the  dust.  If  nature 
ever  deigned  to  produce  a  human  machinery  in  little 
for  the  lowest  purposes  of  art,  and  needmg  only 
time  and  growth  to  be  fit  for  its  ignoble  functioDs, 
here  was  the  example.  He  was  an  attorney  in  em- 
bryo from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  He  had  a  twin- 
brother,  and  at  the  breast  cheated  him  of  his  fair 
share  of  their  mother 's  mil k .  Laughable  as  this  noay 
seem,  it  was  no  joke  to  the  wretched  little  co-candi- 
date for  suction ;  for  they  were  so  alike  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  guard  against  imposture ;  he  who  squalled 
and  kicked  the  most  was  supposed  to  be  the  ag- 
grieved party ;  so  the  feebler  urchin  died  of  starva- 
tion, and  httle  Aubrey  BuUer  was  left  master  of 
the  field.  In  the  nursery,  as  he  grew  up,  the  sul- 
len impracticable  brat  won  for  himself  the  title  of 
*'  the  Angry  Boy,"  which  he  never  afterwards  lost 
But  I  am  not  ^oing  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  historr 
of  his  dogged  childhood.  He  is  now,  as  I  have  saici, 
almost  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  he  has  alreadv 
all  the  vices  of  his  father  in  a  coarser  grain.  In  aU 
his  movements,  too,  there  is  a  mysteriousneas  which 
he  mistakes  for  worldly  science.  He  fancies  him- 
self a  domestic  politician ;  he  is  simply  a  Machiavel 
of  the  key-hole ;  his  art  is  exercised  in  extracting 
secrets  from  letters  dishonestly  procured,  in  violat- 
ing the  safeguards  of  seals  and  locks,  b  perpetrat- 
ing every  imaginable  act  of  petty  and  unmanly  tur- 
pitude. With  all  this,  he  is  moody  and  irascible  to 
excess,  exigent  of  deference,  and  jealously  watch- 
ful of  disrespect ;  and,  in  his  least  unamiable  moods, 
he  is  a  scoffer,  whose  expression  of  countenance  is 
that  of  the  laughing  hyaena.  He  is  a  ruffian  in 
manners,  and  a  pickpocket  in  morals.  How  mocb 
of  the  unqualified  odiousness  of  this  character  ooay 
be  attributed  to  parental  neglect,  or  evil  training,  is 
now  hardly  worth  speculation.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  had  been  permitted  from  in&ncy  to  run  wild  as 
the  colts  in  his  father's  park ;  not  like  them  to  be 
submitted  in  due  time  to  the  bit  and  the  manage. 
He  had  indeed  been  sent  to  a  school  at  Sligo,  from 
which  he  ran  away,  and  the  only  further  education 
he  had  received  was  very  irregularly  supplied  by 
the  parish  priest.  An  occasional  visit  to  Dublin, 
where  he  fell  into  boisterous  and  profligate  com- 
pany, taught  him  the  vices  of  the  city  without  its 
civilities. 

Such  was  the  hopeful  youth  for  whom  Mr. 
O'Neil  would  willingly  have  nullified  the  privileges 
of  his  first-born.  Yet,  even  here,*his  partiaUtj 
could  hardly  be  referred  to  affection  for  the  cadet. 
It  was  in  fact  the  effect  of  self-love  in  Mr.  O'Neil ; 
for,  though  his  bodily  eyes  could  not  perceive  Ger- 
ald Fitzmaurice's  resemblance  in  outward  feature  to 
himself,  his  mind  could  see  its  own  likeness  in  the 
dark  and  tortuous  mind  of  the  Angry  Boy.  He 
admired  his  arrogance  and  presumption,  which  he 
called  self-defensive  pride ;  his  dishonesty  and  false- 
hood, which  he  considered  worldly  sagacity ;  his 
love  of  secrecy,  which  he  termed  prudence;  his 
contempt  for  all  the  decent  charities  of  life,  which 
he  rejoiced  in  as  a  glorious  exemption  from  vulgar 
prejudices;  in  short,  he  approved  of  all  his  efil 
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qualities,  because  they  were  his  own,  in  even  exag- 
gerated ugliness.  But  enough,  for  the  piesent,  of 
this  rare  specimen  of*  the  blood  of  the  O^Neils." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tt  hvarje  stund  i  dddligheten 
Af  tiden  mftts  ochhar  sin  gr&oa, 

Men  dodeiis  kyss  och  kftrlekens 
De  iro  barn  af  evigheten. 

The  Stoediah  Poet,  Eaaiat  Tegnir. 

To  all  thin^  else  the  $un  beneath 
A  bound  is  set  by  Time's  decree ; 

But  the  kiss  of  Love  and  kiss  of  Death 
Are  children  of  eternity. 

TranaiiUion  by  Oscar  Baker, 

The  time  was  drawing  near  for  Gerald  Fitzmau- 
rice ^8  ordination,  so  anxiously  expected  by  his  fa- 
ther. Nothing  had  been  omitted,  either  on  his 
own  part  or  that  of  his  instructors,  to  qualify  him 
for  so  important  a  procedure ;  and  in  every  point 
but  the  most  essential  one  he  teas  qualified.  But 
his  inclinations  had  undergone  a  thorough  change ; 
he  could  no  longer  deceive  himself ;  he  felt  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  early  sensibilities,  that  he  had  not 
the  requisite  vocation  to  the  sacred  ministry,  and, 
when  once  he  was  self-assured  of  this  fact,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  project.  His  conscience  and 
his  really  strong  religious  feelings  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  otherwise. 

He  had  become  intimate  at  Douay  with  Several 
of  his  countrymen,  some  of  whom  were  fugitive 
rebels ;  and  he  had  not  been  long  in  imbibing  the 
political  notions  of  his  friends,  whose  fervor  and  im- 
petuosity of  character  assorted  but  too  well  with 
his  own.  He  was  about  to  return,  therefore,  to  his 
native  shores  with  no  very  favorable  sentiments  to- 
wards the  government,  which,  according  to  his 
judgment,  misruled  his  country  as  much  as  it  in- 
sulted his  faith.  When  his  exiled  compatriots  bade 
him  farewell,  it  was  not  without  dark  intimations 
from  them  that  he  might  soon  see  some  of  them 
again  on  their  native  soil,  in  spite  of  the  penalties 
that  warned  them  off. 

Fitzmaurice  announced  to  his  superiors  the  con- 
viction to  which  he  had  come,  of  his  unworthiness 
for  sacerdotal  functions,  and  respectfully  solicited 
permission  to  depart.  They  were  disconcerted ; 
but  he  was  firm,  and  all  remonstrance  was  vain. 
He  received  their  blessing,  and  affectionately  took 
his  leave.  So  prompt  were  his  movements,  that  in 
a  few  days  he  was  under  his  father's  roof,  and  the 
first  to  break  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of 
the  subversion  of  that  cherished  scheme ;  though, 
as  yet,  Fitzmaurice  was  unsuspicious  of  the  godless 
and  unnatural  motive  that  had  doomed  him  to  the 
priesthood.  The  disappointed  parent  turned  pale 
with  disgust,  but  uttered  not  one  word  either  of 
welcome  or  reproach. 

Aubrey  Buller,  the  Angry  Boy,  had  gone  to 
Dublin  some  days  before,  on  one  of  his  graceless 
courses. 

While  Fitzmaurice,  mortified,  and  somewhat  in- 
dignant at  the  coldness  of  his  father's  reception 
after  so  long  a  separation,  was  yet  standing  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  who  sat  sullenly  cushioned 
in  an  old  arm-chair,  a  servant  ushered  in  two  morn- 
ing visiters,  Sir  Guy  Vernon  and  Mr.  Sullivan.  Vis- 
iters were  so  few  in  Mr.  CNeil's  house,  (he  was 
so  unpopular,)  that  he  was  always  '^at  home.'' 
With  Sir  Guy  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  Squireen ;  he  was  a  hero  of  the 
Curragh,  where  he  seldom  failed  to  cheat  and  beat 
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his  betters ;  the  soul  of  every  gambling-table,  where 
his  successes  seemed  miraculous,  yet  never  made 
him  rich ;  and  the  adhesive  friend  of  Sir  Guy, 
whom  he  mystified  with  the  most  incredible  effron- 
tery. 

Mr.  O'Neil  rose  with  unwonted  alacrity  to  re- 
ceive his  guests  ;  he  extended  both  his  hands  to  Sir 
Guy,  and  so  gave  him  a  double  welcome  ;  he  made 
a  stately  inclination  of  the  head  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  re- 
quested both  to  be  seated,  and  ensconced  himself 
again  in  his  own  huge  chair.  After  some  further 
commonplace  interchange  of  civilities.  Sir  Guy,  who 
never  felt  at  home  in  "  the  old  Jacobite's  den,"  was 
glad  to  find  in  the  person  of  Fitzmaurice  a  subject  for 
eking  out  a  conversation  that  was  already  becoming 
barren,  though  the  shortest  term  of  a  decent  visit 
of  courtesy  was  not  completed.  After  attentively 
eyeing  Fitzmaurice  for  son^e  moments,  "  Mr. 
O'Neil,"  said  he,  "  you  have  not  introduced  me  to 
your  son ;  for  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  can 
remember  of  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and  from 
his  remarkable  likeness  to  you,  that  this  young 
gentleman  is  your  eldest  son." 

"What!"  interrupted  Sullivan,  "is  this  the 
young-  priest  1" 

"  You  are  right.  Sir  Guy,"  replied  Mr.  O'Neil, 
somewhat  nettled  ;  "that  is  my  son,  Mr.  Gerald 
Fitzmaurice  O'Neil ;  but,  as  to  his  likeness  to  me, 
I  see  nothing  of  it ;  you  really  flatter  me." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  cried  Sullivan,  with  the 
giandest  of  emphatic  brogues ;  "  the  baronet  speaks 
the  truth,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  age  :  he  is 
a  true  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  not  so  much 
handsomer  than  his  father  either,  barring  the 
comeliness  of  the  young  man*s  eyes  and  his  good- 
natured-looking  face.  What  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  a  priest!" 

"  1  am  not  a  priest,  sir,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  coldly. 

"  I  beg  your  reverence's  pardon,"  rejoined  Sulli- 
van ;  "  but  you  are  to  be,  and  tl\at's  all  the  same." 

Fitzmaurice  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
answer ;  but  Mr.  O'Neil  took  that  opportunity  of 
venting  his  displeasure  at  his  son's  return  and  its 
cause  ;  addressing  himself  to  Sir  Guy,  for  he  dis- 
dained Sullivan  on  account  of  his  vulgarity  and 
supposed  insignificance.  "  That  youth,  sir,  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  absent  himself  from  home  for 
eight  years,  to  receive  a  first-rate  and  most  expen- 
sive educarion  in  a  foreign  college,  because  it  was 
his  own  choice  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  he,  to-day,  comes  back  and  tells  me, 
without  notice  or  ceremony,  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind.     But  he  will  think  better  of  it." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Fitzmaurice,  proudly, 
"my  mind  has  not  been  so  lightly  changed," 

"  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  Sullivan,  a  shrewd  mali- 
cious fellow,  who  began  to  guess  at  the  true  slate 
of  the  matter,  "  the  young  man  may  be  right,  and 
a  very  decent  young  man  he  is.  One  man  may 
lead  a  horse  to  the  pond,  you  know,  Mr.  O'Neil, 
but  twenty  won't  make  him  drink.  So  your  son 
seems  to  have  no  taste  for  holy  water.  Well,  you 
see  you've  done  your  best  to  give  hini  a  chance  of 
being  canonized  ;  but  it  isn't  in  the  blood  of  the 
O'Neils — they  were  always  devils  of  fellows." 

The  laugh  with  which  Sullivan  tried  to  carry  off 
\hi8  sally  did  not  cover  its  insolence,  which  Mr. 
O'Neil  strongly  felt,  though  he  had  brought  it  on 
himself  by  his  stiff  affectation  of  overlooking  Sulli- 
van as  a  person  beneath  his  notice. 

"But  where  's  your  brother,  Mr.  Gerald?"  con- 
tinued the  latter ;  "  where's  your  brother  Aubrey? 
may  be  he'd  like  to  step  into  your  shoes,  sinoB 
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yoa'Te  kicked  them  off;  he'd  make  a  pleasant 
father-confessoT  \jo,  the  women ;  he 's  the  devil's 
own  boy,  that  Aubrey." 

*•  Thank  you,  sir,"  interposed  the  stately  Mr. 
O'Neil. 

'*0h,  it's  not  that  I'm  meaning  at  all,  Mr. 
O'Neil,"  said  Sullivan*  '*  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir ; 
but  there's  many  a  true  word  said  in  jest." 

Sir  Guy  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  awful  stare 
with  which  Mr.  O'Neil  now  regarded  Sullivan ;  but 
he  was  gentleman  enough  to  feel  that  his  friend's 
familiarity  was  in  **  bad  taste,"  and  he  saw  that 
Fitzmaunce,  too,  was  beginning  to  look  doubtful 
whether  he  ought  not  to  be  offended  ;  therefore, 
turning  to  the  latter,  whom  he  was  inclined  to  like 
since  he  had  heard  that  he  refused  to  be  made  one 
of  **  the  pope's  Irish  ministers,"  he  proposed  to 
him  to  accompany  them  in  their  ride  to  Dromore. 
Fitzmaurice,  willing  to  move,  ordered  his  brother's 
horse,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  gone. 

Mr.  O'Neil,  thouf^h  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
such  a  visiter  as  Sullivan,  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied with  Gerald's  ride  to  Dromore.  He  felt  that 
Aubrey  Buller's  horse  should  have  had  his  owner 
on  his  back  when  the  rider  took  that  direction. 
He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Aubrey,  desiring 
him  to  return  without  delay,  for  very  especial  rea- 
sons ;  but,  as  the  reasons  were  not  stated,  the 
summons  had  little  chance  of  being  attended  to  till 
it  suited  the  caprice  or  convenience  of  the  Angry 
Boy  to  come  home.  In  effect,  he  did  not  return 
for  four  months,  in  spite  of  several  urgent  repeti- 
tions of  his  father*s  onlers ;  making  various  excuses 
at  first,  and  none  at  all  latterly,  till  he  required  a 
fresh  supply  of  money  ;  and  then  he  wrote  with  all 
humility,  explained  that  he  had  been  confined  by  a 
fever  for  Several  weeks  to  his  bed,  and  that  he  had 
refrained  from  giving  his  honored  parent  uneasiness 
on  the  subject  till  he  could  inform  him,  as  he  then 
could,  that  all  danger  was  over,  and  that  he  would 
be  able  to  travel  in  a  few  days.  The  truth  was, 
that,  in  a  brawl  at  the  theatre,  (he  was  always  in 
brawls,)  he  had  been  roughly  handled  according  to 
his  deserts,  and  kicked  out  into  the  street,  where 
he  was  again  so  severely  beaten,  that  he  was 
carried  alniost  insensible  to  his  lodging,  where  he 
continued  in  a  crippled  state  for  above  a  month. 

These  four  months  were  the  happiest  of  Gerald 
Fitzmaurice's  existence.  Mary  Vernon  has  been 
described;  and  it  will  be  readily  believed  that 
Gerald's  first  visit  to  Dromore,  under  the  flattering 
auspice  of  her  own  father's  introduction,  was 
followed  by  many  others.  Circumstances  soon 
concurred  to  confirm  the  favorable  impression  which 
two  young  persons  of  amiable  manners,  with  the 
fewest  possible  objects  of  attraction  around  them, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  on  each  other  at  their 
first  interview.  Accidentally  meeting  her  a  few 
days  afterwards  in  one  of  her  walks,  Fitzmaurice 
availed  himself  so  well  of  that  opportunity  to 
improve  their  acquaintance,  that  Mary  thought  it 
the  most  delightful  ramble  she  had  ever  taken. 
Afler  this,  they  occasionally  fell  in  with  each  other 
in  their  excursions;  and  whenever  Fitzmaurice 
attended  her  home,  which  he  now  and  then  ventured 
to  do,  his  kind  reception  by  Lady  Vernon  flattered 
and  encouraged  him.  Lady  Vernon,  too,  frequently 
rode  out  with  her  daughter ;  and  Fitzmaurice,  who 
was  constantly  exploring  the  country  on  horseback, 
seldom  missed  them.  If  he  did  not  always  join 
them — for  a  fit  of  bashful  reserve,  or  timid  hnmifity, 
would  sometimes  restrain  him — ^yet  he  saw  Marv 
St  least  for  a  moment ;  and  a  word,  a  smile,  a  nod, 


are  sahstantial  food  for  a  loner's  reveries  for 
after.  On  wet  days,  which  were  but  too  ficequoot, 
he  was  restless  and  impalient,  now  wandering  with- 
out an  aim  throughout  tne  endless  apartments  ami 
passages  of  the  gloomy  old  mansion  of  his  fathei9, 
now  mounting  his  horse,  and  galloping  agaiDSi 
wind  and  rain  to  look  upon  Mary's  home ;  then,  9m 
if  afiraid  of  approaching  too  near,  wheeling  off  at  & 
quickened  pace,  and  making  a  circuit  to  look  upon 
the  sea,  whose  turbid  breast  seemed  an  image  d 
his  own,  and  whose  turbulence  enchanted  him  like 
his  own  wild  feelings. 

The  first  time  that  he  saw  her  in  public,  she 
was  at  a  ball  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  where  he  was 
more  than  ever  struck  with  the  graces  of  her  figure, 
which  raised  her  above  all  comparison  with  the 
fairest  in  the  room.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he 
presented  to  her  a  copy  of  **  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,'* 
on  a  blank  leaf  of  which  he  bad  written  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  without,  I  fear,  being  candid  enoogk 
to  acknowledge  a  plagiarism  in  the  first  stan 
from  Soame  Jenyns,  an  author  whom  she  was 
likely  to  know. 

TO   MARY   DANCING. 

Diana's  queen-like  step  is  thine ; 
And  when  in  dance  thy  feet  combine 

They  fall  with  truth  so  sweet, 
The  music  seems  to  come  from  thee. 
And  all  the  notes  appear  to  be 

The  echoes  of  thy  feet. 

And  every  limb  with  all  the  notes 
In  that  accordant  beauty  floats 

And  careless  air  of  chance. 
That  'tis  a  rapture  to  behold 
Thee  thus,  with  waving  locks  of  gold. 

The  very  soul  of  Dance. 

The  loveliness  so  rich  before 
Puts  on  a  thousand  graces  more 

In  that  inspiring  maze ; 
Like  jewels  brighter  when  in  motion. 
Or  sunshine  on  the  waves  of  ocean 

Alive  with  trembling  rays. 

Mary  read  this  little  tribute  to  her  charms  with 
all  the  delightful  flutter  of  the  bosom  with  which 
such  praise  is  for  the  first  time  received  by  the 
young  and  unpractised  girl  from  an  object  who  is 
dearer  to  her  than  she  knows;  and  when  Fita- 
maurice  at  their  next  meeting  urged  her  to  reward 
him  with  a  lock  of  her  own  hair,  he  did  not  find 
her  quite  so  tenacious  as  Belinda  was  of  '*  the  beat 
and  favorite  curl,"  nor  even  deeply  resentful  when 
he  presumed  to  imprint  upon  her  cheek  the  first 
kiss  of  a  pure  and  manly  affection. 


CHAPTEB   HI. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow ! 
There  o(\,  as  mild  Evening  sweeps  over  the  lea. 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Bum». 

A  CHANOB  of  manner  soon  began  to  be  observable 
in  Mary.  At  tiroes  she  seemed  no  longer  the 
giddy  girl,  fresh  as  the  strawberry  just  ripened  on 
the  sunny  slope  beneath  her  window,  and  blithe  aa 
the  young  thrush  that  was  pecking  at  the  fruit. 
The  animation  of  her  cheek  and  eve  often  deserted 
her.  She  appeared  to  court  solitude,  and  freqoentlj 
rode  to  the  coast,  where,  dismissing  her  pony  and 
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attendant  to  a  hot  about  ha}f  a  mile  distant,  she 
would  take  her  station  on  some  stupendous  chfT, 
mad  ait  for  hours  gazing  on  the  tumultuous  mass  of 
waters,  and  indulging  the  spirit  of  her  thoughts  till 
her  heart  was  full,  almost  to  oppression,  with  a 
sweet  and  melancholy  pleasure.  And  this  was 
happiness !  exquisite  happiness ! 

The  hnt  just  alluded  to  as  the  place  where  her 
serfant  waited  on  these  occasions,  was  occupied  by 
the  parents  of  a  poor  blind  bcjy  named  Conolly, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  wandering  from  houso  to 
house,  everywhere  welcome  for  the  sake  of  his 
pipe,  on  which  ho  played  the  favorite  Irish  airs 
with  wonderful  power  and  feeling.  He  was 
especially  befriended  by  Fitzmaurice,  among  whose 
lefatiTes  he  had  been  a  sort  of  petted  familiar, 
almost  a  household  superstition,  from  his  childhood ; 
and  he  was  also  as  much  a  favorite  at  Dromore. 

When  it  chanced  that  he  was  at  home  on  the 
arrival  of  Mary's  horses  and  servant,  he  would 
sometimes  steal  away  to  the  coast,  where  he  well 
knew  how  to  find  her,  and  he  would  exert  his 
delightful  art  while  she  melted  into  tears.  This 
'  was  no  intrusion  on  her  solitude  ;  it  seemed  merely 
setting  her  own    sweet  and  lonely  thoughts  to 


Gerald  Fitzmaurice  did  not  always  suffer  her  to 
enjoy  this  luxury  without  participation.  He  grew 
bolder  in  his  approaches,  by  degrees,  as  he  was 
more  and  more  convinced  that  the  prize  was  really 
wortli  winning,  and  willing  to  be  won.  He  became 
a  still  more  constant  visiter  at  Dromore,  where  he 
was  civilly  enough  •received  by  Sir  Guy,  when  he 
happened  to  be  in  the  way,  and  always  frankly 
welcomed  by  Lady  Vernon,  who  frequently  invited 
him  to  dinner.  His  walks  with  Mary  were  more 
frequent  than  before,  and  Lady  Vernon  was  seldom 
particular  in  her  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
danghter's  protracted  absence  on  these  occasions, 
In  such  intimate  association  they  passed  many  hours 
of  many  weeks  delightfully,  and  Fitzmaurice  was 
every  day  more  enchanted  with  the  charms  of  his 
companion,  and  her  peculiar  graceful  originality  of 
manner  and  expression,  which  was  even  more  cap- 
tivating than  her  beauty.  But  he  could  not  but  be 
ODDScious  that  Sir  Guy  might  not,  with  his  Orange 
party-spirit,  be  at  all  willing  to  have  a  Catholic  son- 
u-law. 

And  here  was  the  luckless  blot  in  Mary's  con- 
daet.  She  deceived  her  father,  and  was  not  ingen- 
aoas  with  her  mother.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  this  sort  of  dissimulation  in  a  daughter  towards 
a  parent.  The  delight  of  a  new  emotion,  of  which 
she  dreads  the  security,  and  perhaps  doubts  the  pro- 
priety, makes  her  a  dissembler;  and,  from  the 
moment  that  she  has  become  one  at  home,  she  has 
abandoned  her  surest  footing,  and  walks  on  quick 
sands  at  her  peril,  with  but  a  blind  guide',  even  if 
the  new  acquamtance,  the  lover  of  yesterday,  be  in 
truth  a  lover,  as  Fitzmaurice  was^  and  not  one  of 
the  heartless  herd  of  flatterers  who  infest  the  social 
walks  of  life,  and  sun  their  own  paltry  vanity,  or 
mercenary  hopes  still  more  paltry,  in  the  smiles  of 
inexperienced  and  credulous  girlhood. 

Among  tlieir  favorite  walks,  was  a  little  spot 
which  they  called  the  Well  among  the  Mountains, 
whose  spring  was  believed  to  possess  a  holy  virtue, 
and  to  which  the  country  people,  therefore,  resorted 
on  the  anniversary  of  Saint  Patrick,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  Except  on  that  day  of  pilgrimage  it 
was  little  frequented,  but  by  Mary  and  Fitzmaurice ; 
and  the  redbreast,  singing  to  himself,  was  usually 
the  only  pieoocupant  they  found.     This  rustic 


shrine,  with  its  moat  rudely  carved  little  crucifix  of 
wood,  in  its  quiet  nook,  may  be, still  seen  within  its 
circular  shade  of  sycamores  and  thorns,  and  its  bab- 
bling waters  still  tinkle  as  of  yore, 

basined  in  an  unsunned  clef%, 

A  beauteous  spring,  the  rock's  collected  tears. 

These  flowery  days  were  sweet  and  transient. 
The  persons  of  whom  Sir  Guy's  convivial  parties 
consisted,  were  not  in  general  such  as  Fitzmaurice 
would  have  chosen  for  his  associates  had  not  the 
powerful  attraction  of  Mary's  home  drawn  him 
among  them.  He  was  almost  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  who  visited  at  Dromore.  The 
majority  of  Sir  Guy  Vernon's  accustomed  guests 
were  violently  set  against  his  religion  and  its  pro- 
fessors, and  sometimes,  in  their  anti-popish  zeal, 
over  the  baronet's  claret,  forgot  that  a  papist  was 
present. 

The  most  oflfensive  of  these  guests  to  the  '*  Rom- 
ish youth"  was  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  but  he  never  forgot 
himself  or  Fitzmaurice.  He  was  deliberately  and 
grossly  virulent  in  his  general  sarcasms  on  papists 
whenever  Fitzmaurice  was  one  of  the  company  at 
Dromore,  though  he  took^care  to  avoid  personality. 
He  had  soon  looked  on  Gerald  with  contempt  when 
he  discovered  that  he  could  be  made  nothing  of  in 
his  line ;  that  he  did  not  play  at  cards,  nor  bet  on 
them,  nor  even  amuse  himself  at  billiards,  and  that 
the  racing  calendar  formed  no  part  of  his  erudition. 
But  his  contempt  was  quickly  sharpened  into  bitter 
hostility  for  a  reason  which  Fitzmaurice  would 
hardly  have  guessed  at.  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was 
forty,  about  the  age  of  Sir.  Guy,  had  long  ago  made 
up  his  mind  that  Mary  Vernon,  not  yet  eighteen, 
should  be  his  wife,  though  he  was  as  yet  cautious 
not  to  betray  his  views,  while  he  sedulously  pro- 
moted them  by  means  not  easily  penetrable.  He 
paid  no  marked  attention  to  Miss  Vernon,  but  he 
labored  day  and  night  to  get  her  unsuspecting 
father  into  his  power.  He  was  acute  enough  to 
discover  presently  that  he  had  a  formidable  rival  in 
Fitzmaurice,  and,  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
arrived  at  that  conviction,  he  was  his  enemy,  and 
watched  for  his  overthrow.  He  well  knew  how  to 
work  upon  Sir  Guy. 

Fitzmaurice  shortly  perceived,  to  hi^  unspeakable 
mortification,  that  Sir  Guy  Vernon  was,  on  the 
point  of  religion,  quite  as  illiberal  as  any  of  his 
friends,  and  a  thousand  little  circumstances  con- 
vinced him,  that,  whatever  kindness  he  might  hope 
for  from  Lady  Vernon,  no  argument  would  ever 
make  her  husband  favorable  to  the  wi&h  that  had 
sprung  up,  at^first  almost  insensibly,  and  had  now 
grown  into  impassioned  strength,  in  his  breast.  As 
his  alarm  on  this  subject  became  excited,  his  ten- 
derness for  Mary  grew  more  confirmed  and  exclu- 
sive. His  passion  now  appeared  to  him  like  a 
forbidden  worship,  secret,  difficult,  and  perilous; 
and,  like  all  prohibited  rites,  was  the  more  reli- 
giously respected  in  proportion  to  its  ditficulty,  and 
the  more  fondly  cherished  in  consideration  of  its 
danger. 

He  soon  received  proof  that  his  anxiety  was  well 
grounded.  Some  rumor  of  an  organized  insurrec- 
tion in  the  southern  parts  of  the  province  reached 
Dromore  late  one  night,  when  a'  large  party,  aAer 
supper,  was  at  the  height  of  convivial  enjoyment. 
Fitzmaurice  was  unfortunately  present.  Inspired 
by  their  native  nectar — the  favorite  poison  distilled 
in  the  secret  wilds  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Donegal 
— some  of  Sir  Guy's  friends  waxed  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  "  rebeUion  and  popery."    Fitzmaoiioa 
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was  the  only  sober  man  of  the  company ,  for  he  was 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  fumid  odor  of  illicit 
whiskey,  and  he  had  contrived  to  evade  the  sum- 
mary law  by  which  the  guest,  whether  willing  or 
not,  was  formerly  bound  to  drink  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  host.  He  heard  in  silent  forbearance  the 
drunken  ravings  of  bigotry,  and  even  sat  without 
betraying  his  disgust  while  **  loyal  songs"  were 
sun^  to  the  tunes  of  "The  Boyne  Water"  and 
**  The  Pope  and  the  Devil ;"  but  when  Sir  Guy  him- 
self exercised  his  vocal  powers  on  a  song,  of  which 
the  words  were  in  the  highest  degree  exasperating, 
and  which  was  set  to  the  insulting  air  of  **  Croppies, 
lie  down,"  Fitzmaunce  rose  and  quitted  the  house 
in  fury  and  despair.  The  intoxication  of  the  party 
prevented  much  notice  of  his  abrupt  departure,  and 
they  probably  the  next  morning  forgot  what  had 
occurred.     But  he  rode  home  in  an  evil  hour. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Which  is  the  villain  ?    Let  me  see  his  eyes ; 

Thai  when  (  note  another  man  like  him 

I  may  avoid  htm.  Shakapeare. 

FiTZMAURicE,  at  his  father's  hall-door,  resigned 
his  horse  to  a  groom,  received  the  drowsy  footman's 
welcome  and  a  bed-chamher  light  without  remark, 
hurried  across  the  hall,  and  ascended  the  stair-case 
towards  his  chamber  in  silence.  When  near  the 
extremity  of  a  gallery  that  led  to  his  apartment,  he 
paused  at  a  few  paces  from  his  father's  room,  which 
was  exactly  opposite.  There  were  lights  in  that 
room,  and  he  heard  voices.  This  was  unusual ;  it 
was  considerably  past  midnight,  and  Mr.  O'Neil 
was  seldom  spoken  to  or  seen  after  ten  o'clock. 
Some  internal  monitor  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  watch  and  listen  :  he  did  not  listen  ;  a  more 
powerful  monitor  made  him  disdain  the  suggestion  : 
he  advanced  rapidly  to  his  father's  door,  knocked, 
and  immediately  opened  it.  His  brother,  Aubrey 
Buller,  stood  before  him  ;  and  dark  was  the  scowl 
with  which  Fitzmaurice  was  greeted  by  the  Angry 
Boy. 

His  father  was  seated,  and  frowned  at  the  inter- 
ruption. **  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  O'Neil,"  said 
he,  "you  are  unceremonious.  I  am  not  used  to 
uninvited  visiters  in  my  own  apartment  afler  mid- 
night.    Where  do  you  come  from,  air?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Fitzmaurice,  "  I  come  from  Dro- 
rnore.  The  strangeness  of  seeing  lights  and  hear- 
ing voices  at  this  late  hour  in  your  chamber 
occasioned  the  trespass,  whkih  I  beg  you  will 
excuse,  especially  as  it  affords  me  this  unexpected 
meeting  with  my  brother.  When  did  you  arrive, 
Aubrey  ?  But  my  father  is  tired— come  with  me 
to  my  room.     Good-night,  sir." 

The  two  brothers  quitted  their  father's  apartment, 
and  Fitzmaurice  led  the  way  to  his  own  ;  but  when 
he  reached  his  door  he  was  alone  :  Aubrey  BuUer 
had  sulkily  evaded  his  invitation.  "  Still  the  same 
incorrigible  Angry  Boy  I"  murmured  Fitzmaurice, 
and  slammed  his  door  harshly  to,  for  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  in  no  very  placid  humor. 

Stung  to  the  quick  with  all  the  vexations  of  the 
day  and  night,  it  was  long  before  he  fell  into  a 
slumber — a  most  uneasy  one,  from  which  he  was 
presently  roused.  He  heard  a  stealthy  step,  and 
saw  a  dim  light :  his  door  was  slowly  opened,  his 
curtain  drawn,  and  the  Angry  Boy  stood  at  his  bed- 
side, his  lamp  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in  the  other. 

"Aubrey!  good  Grod!  what  is  the  matter?" 
exclaimed  Fitzmaurice. 

"What,  sir!  you  are  awake?"  replied  the  in- 


truder. "  The  matter  is,  that  I  abhor  you,  Genld ! 
You  have  broken  your  pact  with  us.  You  were  to  be 
a  priest,  and  I  was  to  be  what  the  accident  of  a  jeer 
or  two's  seniority  may  enable  you  to  pievent  my 
ever  being,  if  I  am  fool  enough  to  submit  to  yoof 
caprice — ^the  future  master  of  these  lands.  Von 
must  go  to  Dromore,  too  ;  you  pretend  to  the  heir- 
ess, I  suppose !  Take  that,  to  settle  all  dilutes  I " 
and  the  fellow  actually  levelled  the  pistol  at  his 
brother's  head,  and  pulled  the  trigger;  but  tlieone 
was  no  explosion,  lie  flung  the  pistol  on  the  bed, 
and  disappeared  with  the  expression  of  couDteDanoe 
of  a  baffled  fiend. 

Was  this  a  dream?  a  nightmare?  Alas,  no! 
Fitzmaurice  provided  himself  with  a  light,  and  ex- 
amined the  pistol :  it  was  loaded,  and  he  drew  the 
charge — the  ball  had  been  inserteid  before  the  pow- 
der. Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  this  was  done 
intentionally,  that  the  Angry  Boy  might  yeot  bis 
malice  by  alarming  his  naked  and  defenoekes 
brother  with  a  paltry  trick  of  tragic  fiuco,  or  io  Ihe 
blind  and  blundering  agitation  of  superlative  goilt 
of  purpose,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  FitzoBaunoe 
was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  a  momentary  par- 
oxysm of  insanity  in  his  brother.  He  put  on  a 
dressinff-gown,  and  followed  to  his  chamber.  He 
found  him  already  in  bed,  and  apparently  last 
asleep !  He  did  not  disturb  him,  but  returned  to 
his  own  room,  taking  the  precaution  this  time  to 
lock  his  door  before  he  got  into  bed  again.  The 
narrator  of  this  incident,  to  whom  Fitzmaurice  men- 
tioned it  the  next  day,  never  aAemards  beheld  the 
Angry  Boy  without  the  steady  conriction  thai  he 
was  a  Cain,  without  Cain's  courage.  Aubrey  Boi- 
ler would,  in  his  opinion,  have  been  an  appalling 
curiosity  of  wickedness,  had  his  hand  dared  to  act 
up  to  the  audacity  of  his  will ;  but  his  nerve  failed 
him,  and  he  was  therefore  a  mere  vulgar  viUaiOy  a 
pettifogging  blusterer. 

Perhaps,  however,  Fitzmaurice  was  not  lar  from 
the  truth  in  believing  his  brotlier  to  have  been  mad 
upon  this  occasion.  We  are  told  *  of  a  tribe  of  sst- 
ages  in  South  America  who  were  subject  to  a  sort 
of  fury,  which  they  called  by  the  unpronounceable 
name  of  Nakaikelergi^hes,  It  was  *^  manifestly  that 
deliberate  sort  of  madness  which  may  be  cured  bj 
the  certainty  of  punishment.  A  chief  eflfectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  disease  by  proclaiming  that  tfaie 
first  person  who  was  seized  with  it  should  be  put  to 
death."  Madmen  of  the  above  species  are  not  un- 
common in  Europe.  The  Angry  Boy  was  ollen 
seized  with  the  Nakaikeiergehes, 

Several  days  elapsed.  Not  a  word  of  explanation 
passed  between  the  brothers;  not  an  allu^on  on 
either  side  to  the  strange  fact  just  recorded.  They 
met  with  coldness,  but  without  incivility.  Aubrey 
pretended  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  any  partio- 
ular  occurrence  having  taken  place  between  them. 
Gerald  would  have  forgotten  it  if  he  could,  but  that 
was  impossible.  He  had  heard  as  well  as  seen  too 
much  :  Aubrey's  address  to  him  had  been  but  too 
clear  and  too  astounding  a  commentary  on  his  ^ 
ther's  repulsive  manner,  though  the  latter  was  of 
course  neither  privy  to  nor  subsequently  made  ac- 
quainted with  Aubrey's  attempt,  or  pretended 
attempt,  at  assassination.  Gerald  now  knew  why 
his  father's  house  was  to  him  no  home,  and  he  bad 
made  the  discovery  at  the  moment  when  the  only 
other  house  in  the  wide  world  where  he  could  haTe 
desired  to  find  a  substitute  for  home  seemed  closed 
to  him  by  the  intolerable  bigotry  whose  exoeews 

*By  Southey,  in  his  History  of  Braail,  vol.  UL,  p.  418. 
quarto  edition,  quoting  Dobrizbofier. 
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of  toog:Qa  in  exeeas  of  drink  bad  driven  him  forth 
from  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  several  of  his  familiar  friends 
at  Douay  were  disaffected  Irishmen.  Some  of  these 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  of  which  the 
matter  was  often  indiscreet  and  dangerous.  There 
was  no  sophistry  untried  to  persuade  him  that  he 
could  only  prove  himself*'  a  good  Irishman"  by  set- 
ting  his  allegiance  at  nought.  He  was  no  very  loyal 
subject  when  he  left  Douay.  His  ill  reception  by 
bis  father,  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  brother,  and 
the  insolence  of  his  Orange  neighbors,  all  seemed  to 
goad  him  to  break  ^he  yoke  of  social  observances, 
and  stand  out  in  some  independent  character.  Then , 
the  evident  partiality  of  the  poorer  classes  for  him, 
their  confidence  in  his  good-will,  and  their  officious 
devotedncss  of  manner,  with  their  well-known  and 
hardly  suppressed  hatred  of  most  of  their  other 
superiors  in  condition,  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he 
was  the  elected  of  their  hope,  and  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  country  for  some  sterner  purpose  than 
that  of  sighing  for  an  Orange  bigot's  daughter.  Just 
then,  when  the  high  excitement  of  a  wounded  mind 
laid  him  open  to  any  wild  temptation,  the  tempter 
came. 

Fitzmanrioe  was  in  his  gloomy  little  study,  mns^ 
ing  at  the  small  window  that  looked  upon  a  dead 
wdl  of  the  courtjrard,  when  a  servant  knocked,  and 
annonnoed  a  visiter.  He  turned  round,  and  beheld 
Mr.  Caiew  Dillon,  the  most  intimate  of  his  Douay 
friends,  and  correspondents.  This  person,  though 
very  young,  had  already  contrived  to  make  himself 
distanguiahediforhe  was  one  of  the  Irishmen  especr 
iaily  exempted  from  pardon  in  a  proclamation  from 
Dublin  Castle,  dated  about  two  years  back,  after  the 
suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Kerry. 

"  Dillon !  you  here !  how  can  yon  be  so  rash  ? 
What  can  you  expect!" 

"  Sanctuary." 

**  That  you  shall  have.  Bnt  will  it  hold  good, 
proclaimed  as  you  are!" 

'*  True ;  but  I  am  not  known  in  this  part  of  Ire- 
land." 

**  But  considor  how  my  father  may  be  compro- 
mised. I  do  not  believe  you  could  remain  undiscov- 
ered with  us  a  month — ^not  a  week." 

'*  I  ask  not  for  refuge  so  long.    I  want  nothing 
but  rest  fbr  eight  hours,  and  then  it  will  be  dark,  and 
you  and  I  can  folk>w  our  vocation." 
'      "What  is  that,  Dillon!" 

*'  Mine  to  lead  you  to  *  the  friends  of  the  West,' 
your  genuine  Connaught  Rangers,  and  youra  to  be- 
come their  leader.  AH  the  country  will  be  up  in 
arms.  You  are  depended  on  for  this  part  of  your 
district." 

**  But  can  yon  be  in  earnest!  Such  precipitation 
too !    Gently,  Dillon,  let  us  hear  more." 

It  has  been  said  that "  the  woman  who  deliber- 
ates is  lost."  So  is  the  man,  when  the  cause  is 
bad,  and  when  he  knows  it  to  be  so  before  his  delib- 
eiation  begins.  Dillon  had  been  in  the  neighborhood 
some  time,  and  now  explained  to  him,  at  great 
length,  all  that  had  been  done,  what  preparations 
were  made,  what  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  his  rea- 
sons for  being  confident  of  success. 

In  less  than  eight  hours  afler  the  commencement 
of  their  conference,  the  two  friends  quitted  the 
house  together,  bnt  not  before  the  Angiy  Boy  had 
ouietly  opened  the  door,  and  looked  in  upon  them 
nir  an  instant  with  a  grin  of  delight,  and  his  peculiar 
ohnoUe. 

In  lem  than  two  boon  after  their  departure,  Gerald 


Fitzmanrioe  O'Neal  was  a  swom-in  rebel  and  a 
leader  of  rebels. 

Several  of  the  treasonable  letters  that  he  had 
received  since  his  anival  in  Ireland  were  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  authorities,  by  the  ex- 
emplary loyalty  of  the  Angry  Boy,  who  had  stolen 
them,  read  them,  and  forwarded  them  to  the  castle. 
But  why  did  this  amiable  specimen  of  haman  nature 

frin  with  delight  when  he  saw  Fitzmaurice  and 
Hllon  closeted  to?ether!  Because  Dillon  was  a 
traitor  to  his  friend,  as  traitors  to  their  country  not 
unusually  are ;  and  the  meeting,  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  it,  and  the  result,  had  all  been  concerted 
between  them,  between  the  Angry  Boy  and  the 
Douay  patriot,  Carew  Dillon !  The  latter,  having 
felt  the  inconveniences  of  proscription,  had  been 
willing  to  make  his  peace  by  becoming  a  govern- 
ment spy,  and  the  former  was  in  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  his  elder  brother  by  the  hangman. 


CHAPTIR  V. 

Tbey  all  are  met  I 
From  the  lakes  and  from  the  fens, 
Prom  the  rocks  and  from  the  dens, 
From  the  woods  and  from  the  caves, 

There  are  ihey. 

Ben  JoTuon* 

The  disturbances,  of  which  there  had  already  been 
rumors  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  province  of 
Connaught,  began  now  to  threaten  more  nearly ;  and 
nightly  meetings  were  held  in  Tyreragh  to  an  extent 
that  was  alarming. 

The  visits  of  (%rald  Fitzmaurice  to  Dromore  had 
entirely  ceased,  a  circumstance  inexplicable  to  Lady 
Vernon  and  her  daughter,  both  of  whom  had  retired 
long  before  the  drunken  orgies  commenced  on  that 
night  when  Fitzmaurice  quitted  their  mansion  in 
such  unmitigated  disgust.  Sir  Guv  made  no  com- 
ment whatever  on  his  absence.  Anotlier  circum- 
stance soon  perplexed  the  ladies  still  more. 

One  night  the  tramp  of  many  horses  was  heard 
along  the  public  road  with  which  the  avenue  was 
connected.  Sir  Guy  was  in  some  agitation,  being 
as  yet  but  ill  prepared  to  defend  his  house  against 
attack,  to  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  obnoxious 
on  account  of  the  intolerant  bravados  in  which  he 
and  his  friends  had  been  more  than  usually  indulge 
ing  of  late.  Presently,  a  single  horseman  cantered 
up  the  avenue,  threw  a  letter  over  the  inner  lodge 
gate,  and  then,  retiring  immediately,  joined  the 
troop  who  had  formed  up  near  the  first  lodge,  but 
now  peaceably  continued  their  course  along  the 
road.  The  letter  was  brief,  and  written  in  a  strange 
hand ;  it  ran  thus : — 

**  Sir  Guy  Vernon  is  faithfully  assured  of  the 
safety  of  liimself  and  his  family.    Whatever 


trary  suspicion  appearances  may  suggest,  not  a  crea- 
ture of  his  household  wiU  be  molested,  nor  the 
smallest  injury  done  on  the  estate  of  Dromore." 

This  friendly  cartel  from  the  enemy  somewhat 
fortified  Sir  Guy,  who  had  half  resolved  on  the  risk 
of  attempting  to  remove  his  family  to  Dublin  till  the 
event  ot  the  impending  storm  should  be  decided. 
For  some  days,  however,  no  precaution  was  laid 
aside,  and  none  of  the  family  ventured  to  stir  abroad^ 
except  Sir  Guy,  whose  duty  frequently  called  him 
to  a  meeting  of  magistrates  at  a  distance.  Sir  Guv 
Vernon  had  a  better  grounded  conjecture  than  he 
told  as  to  tho  quarter  mm  which  the  pledge  of  his 
security  had  come ;  and  nothing  abort  of  a  reooin- 
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mendatioQ  of  an  urgent  natnxe  from  high  authority 
oould  have  imposed  silence  on  a  man  of  his  commu- 
nicative turn. 

A  requisition  had  been  forwarded  to  the  military 
commander  of  the  district,  for  a  body  of  troops  for 
the  barony  of  Tyreragh ;  but,  as  the  indications  of 
disafiection  were  general  throughout  the  province 
and  several  adjoining  counties,  none  had  yet  arrived, 
aome  difficulty  having  been  found  in  the  distribution 
of  the  small  force  which  the  general  had  at  his  dis- 
posal. In  the  mean  time,  considerable  numbers  of 
armed  peasants  were  known  to  assemble  nightly 
very  near  to  Dromore,  but  no  act  of  violence  or  dep- 
redation had  been  committed  there,  though  arras 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  the  houses  of  almost 
every  other  landowner's  protestant  tenantry  in  that 
and  the  adjacent  baronies,  and  in  some  instances  from 
the  mansions  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves. 

Fears  of  personal  danger  gradually  subsiding  in 
Sir  Guy's  establishment,  Mary,  whom  confinement 
and  the  absence  of  Fitzmaurice  rendered  miserable, 
was  allowed  to  take  her  accustomed  walks.  She 
was  almo&t  idolized  by  the  surrounding  tenantry, 
and,  so  far  as  her  own  safety  was  concerned,  had 
never  entertained  any  fear  at  all.  But  the  conduct 
of  Fitzmaurice  was  unaccountable  to  her ;  and,  as 
she  wandered  again  among  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood, she  felt  ttiat  their  charm  was  no  longer  the 
same.  He  whose  presence  had  of  late  afforded  her 
in  her  walks  or  rides  a  novelty  of  delight  of  which 
ahe  was  too  inexperienced  in  the  subtleties  of  love 
to  analyze  the  cause,  was  no  longer  at  her  side,  and 
every  prospect  looked  dreary  and  forlorn.  She  had, 
one  day,  in  this  mournful  state  of  spirits,  rode  to- 
wards the  sea-ehore,  and  sent  her  pony  home,  say- 
ing that  she  would  return  on  fo9t. 

Lovelier  than  naiad  by  the  side 
Of  Grecian  brook,  or  Lady  of  the  Mere, 
Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance, 

ahe  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  dark,  fright- 
ful precipices  of  Altl^,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenes  around  her  could  not  divest  her  thoughts  of 
their  deep  sadness.  At  hor  feet  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  receded  with 
hoarse,  unceasing  murmurs.  Before  her,  across  the 
heaving  waters,  the  mountains  of  Donegal  rose, 
purple  in  the  distance.  On  the  left  swelled  her 
own  wild  height,  the  Hill  of  the  Heart,  and  on  her 
right  Knocknaree  and  Benbulbin.  The  strong 
beams  of  the  sun  were  darted  under  and  between 
rich  masses  of  dark  clouds.  The  broad  decided 
lines  and  sheets  of  light  thus  thrown  upon  the  hills 
and  waves  gave  them  a  magical  character.  Any 
mind  but  the  love-struck  mind  of  Mary  might  have 
been  enchanted.  But  scenery,  however  sublime, 
and  however  efficient  to  raise  for  awhile  the  spirit 
that  droops  under  worldly  troubles,  cannot  win  a 
youthful  heart  from  the  earnest  tenderness  vrith 
which  it  dwells  on  its  first  and  moat  spiritual 
passion.  It  rather  cooperates  with  solitude  to 
•trengthen,  and  almost  to  sanctify,  the  feeling. 

The  love  of  a  young  woman,  (such  love  as  de- 
serves the  name,)  is  no  sordid  calculation  of  selfish 
interests ;  the  happiness  of  its  object  ia  her  first, 
her  own  the  second  consideration,  only  depending 
on  the  first.  It  is  this  absence  of  self,  this  gener- 
ous devotedncss  in  woman,  that  makes  her  first  pas- 
sion so  pure  and  so  delightfiil. 

Everything  near  her  reminded  Mary  Vernon  of 
die  absence  of  Fitzmaurice.  On  that  very  rock 
where  she  was  now  seated  he  had,  at  various  times, 
xead  to  her  the  Odea  of  Collins,  the  Pastor  Fido  of 
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Guarini,  and  St.  PievrS*a  afiiseting  tale  of  tbe  Mm- 
ritius.  Along  that  coast  they  had  oflen  etnjwd 
together,  and  often  had  ahe  ventured  too  near  tlw 
edges  of  the  precipice,  to  be  secretly  deKghted  willi 
his  vigihince  in  drawing  her  away,  and  his  rapRMcb' 
ful  petulance  in  exaggerating  her  temerity.  From 
one  of  the  neiffhboring  aochvitiea  moat  iiSaevh  of 
access,  he  had  procured  for  her  a  young 
hawk,  having  heard  her  express  a  wish  to  i^ 
one  of  those  beautiful  birds.  It  had  grown  so  t 
under  her  care  as  frequently  to  fly  alker  her  in  her 
rambles,  sometimes  perching  on  her  neck,  yet 
showing  all  its  native  fierceness  \o  atiangerav  aad 
permitting  the  familiarity  of  no  one  but  its  mietieaa. 
In  short,  there  was  not  a  spot  around  her  wliieb 
had  not  been  endeared,  of  late,  beyond  its  cnly 
charm,  by  some  association  with  Fitzmaoriee. 
She  had  continued  musing  on  the  pleaaorea  that 
were  past,  till  her  dejection  became  inauppoitahle, 
and  she  rose  to  return  home.  On  looking  at  the 
son  she  was  astonished  to  find  him  in  the  weet,  aad 
her  watch  converted  her  surprise  into  agitation,  by 
showing  her  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  She  Teaoivod 
to  hurry  home  ;  but  a  disappointment  that  weighed 
down  her  mind  seemed  alro  to  retard  her  meam; 
for,  however  unreasonable  the  expectation,  she  had 
almost  unconsciously  indulged  a  hope  of  enoonnter- 
ing  Fitzmaurice  on  his  favorite  coast.  The  shadea 
of  evening  were  gathering  fast,  as  she  entered  the 
avenue  of  oaks,  whose  usual  gloom  was  already 
nearly  deepened  into  the  obscurity  of  midnight. 
AppaJled  at  the  darkness,  and  eager  to  termioato 
the  solicitude  that  her  long  absence  must  have 
occasioned,  ahe  was  hastening  on,  when  a  well* 
known  voice  arrested  her,  and  fixed  her  in  amaaa* 
ment  to  the  spot — *'Mary!'*  And  tlie  hand  of 
Fitzmaurice  held  hers  while  he  spoke :  ''  Pity  and 
forgive  a  wretch  whos^  destiny  forces  him  fion 
you,  and  hurries  him  to  destruction.  I  would  say, 
forget  me  too,  but  I  cannot  bear  that  Mary  should 

quite  forget  me.    You  will  be  told " 

He  was  proceeding,  when  the  swift  approaefa  of 
horsemen  was  heard.  He  raised  to  his  lips  the 
hand  which  he  had  taken,  and  in  a  moment  vaniah- 
ed.  Poor  Mary  remained  motionless  till  the  horse- 
men came  up ;  and,  in  the  exclamation  of  inqairy 
which  they  uttered,  she  recognized  the  voices  of 
two  of  her  father *8  servants  who  had  been  sent  in 

J[uest  of  her,  and  had  met  each  other  in  returning 
rom  their  unsuccessful  search.  In  a  state  of  emo- 
tion, easily  imagined,  she  preceded  them  to  the 
house,  and  rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  mother. 
Lady  Vernon  was  prepared  to  reprove  her,  sod 
began  to  inquire  peremptorily  into  the  cause  of  an 
absence  so  extraordinary;  but  the  excited  jriri 
burst  into  tears  and  entreated  to  be  spared.  The 
tears  of  Mary  were  ever  irresistible,  and  at  once 
silenced  both  question  and  reproach  from  the  loo 
indulgent  mother. 

Sir  Guy  was  gone  to  Sligo  on  magisterial  bosi- 
ness,  and  was  not  expected  back  for  two  daya. 

Mary  retired  to  her  chamber  as  early  as  she 
oould,  to  pass  a  wakeful  and  a  weary  ni?ht,  doriag 
which  she  was  often  oUiged  to  counterfeit  repose, 
when  a  soft  tread  and  an  approaching  light  waned 
her  that  her  kind  mother  was  coming  to  see  whether 
she  slept. 

In  the  morning  she  rose  early,  and  immediately 
turned  her  steps  into  the  avenue  of  oaks,  the  ploea 
of  her  sudden  mterview  with  Filzmaurioe.  As  aha 
linffered  under  the  solemn  shade,  with  a  mind  ci^ 
feebled  by  consternation  and  grief,  she  was  i 
by  every  gust  of  air  among  the  trees,  and 
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I  te  iwrf  leavw  of  bar  own  oakB  to  baoome 
^ooal,  like  those  in  the  hb]ed  grove  of  Dodona,  end 
to  hmthe  terrible  oradee  in  the  seme  aooente  which 
Imd  pieroed  her  heirt  on  the  preoeding  night. 

A  fear  of  giving  oflfence  or  nneaaineaB  to  her 
mother  made  her  anbdae,  during  the  rest  of  that 
day,  an  impatient  longing  to  return  to  the  gloom 
and  solitude  of  her  oaks.  But  every  succ^ding 
boor  appeared  more  insufienhly  long  and  wretched 
than  that  which  went  before  it ;  and  her  uncertainty 
as  to  the  fate  of  Fitacmaunoe  was  fretted  into  an- 
guish. Mary  was  a  novice  in  the  school  of  soirow, 
mhI  tbeiefere  the  more  sensibly  felt  the  harshness 
•f  its  inflictions.  A  spculed,  though  an  amiable 
girlf  who  had  been  gratified  from  infancy  in  almost 
everreapiioe,  she  had  never  been  practically  taught 
Uke  MSBon  of  patience ;  and  now,  when,  for  the  &8t 
time  in  ber  life,  that  virtue  became  essentially  neoes- 
aary  for  her  peace,  she  was  unequal  to  the  forti- 
tode  that  conld  have  commanded  it,  and  pined  after 
lost  enjoyment,  and  vainly  quarrelled  with  her  lot, 
«B  the  newly-fettrared  eaglet,  the  native  of  ber  own 
hyia,  frets  for  the  freedom  of  his  wing,  and  strug- 
|flaft  to  break  the  chain  that  keeps  him  from  the 
heaven  to  which  be  directed  his  earliost  flights  so 

crkdiy. 


CBXPTKR    VI. 

I  bear  my  love,  and  hira  I  see 
Come  leapiog  by  the  mouQUios  there ; 
Lo,  o'er  tne  hillocks  trippeth  he, 
And  roe  or  stag-like  doth  appear. 
Lo,  from  behitra  the  wall  he  pries ; 
Now  at  the  window  grate  is  he: 
Now  speaks  m^  dear,  and  says,  "  Arise, 
My  love,  my  fair,  and  come  to  me  I" 

George  Wither, 

The  nert  day  Sir  Guy  Vernon  returned,  and  the 
intelligence  that  he  brought  completed  the  misery 
of  his  daughter,  and  struck  Lady  Vernon  with  dis- 
may.   Grerald  Fitznoaurice  O^Neil  had  joined  the 

rebels  at ,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of  his 

folber's  tenants  had  followed  him.  A  considerable 
body  of  troops  was  in  motion  to  attack  them,  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  insurgents 
would  be  put  down  before  they  could  concentrate 
much  strength  in  that  portion  of  the  island.  For 
aome  time  Fitzmaurice  had  been  an  object  of  atten- 
tion to  the  government,  on  account  of  the  corre- 
■poodence  purloined  and  transmitted  by  his  brother ; 
and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  had  even,  within  a  few 
days  past,  received  from  Dublin  Castle  directions, 
which  he  privately  communicated  to  the  magistrates, 
to  use  every  exertion  to  arrest  him.  Accordingly, 
Sir  Guy  among  the  number  had  been  secretly  on 
the  watch  to  have  him  secured ;  but  Fitzmaurice 
had  now  such  good  information,  and  took  such 
measures  of  precaution,  as  effectually  baffled  all 
their  vigilance. 

Among  the  guardians  over  his  safety,  the  least 
sn^ected,  yet  not  the  least  efficient,  was  the  poor 
blind  boy,  Conolly.  His  activity  in  moving  from 
place  to  place  was  unwearied,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  made  his  way  without  a  guide  was  very 
remarkable.  Every  hint  which  he  could  catch  from 
eottvemation  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  make  the 
roost  of.  An  uncle  of  Fitzmaurice,  now  dead,  had 
been  his  best  friend.  Mary  Vernon  often  detained 
bun  for  hours  together  to  play  to  her  in  her  gar- 
den ;  and  Fitzmaurice  himself  had  never  suffoed 
bim  to  feel  tho  loss  of  his  patron  as  to  bounty.  So 
macb  was  not  required  to  bind  an  Irish  peasant  boy 
to  a  gentleman  in  misfortune. 
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It  nay  be  new  nndentood  wb?  Sir  Gay  did  not 
partake  of  the  astonishment  of  his  family  on  the 
abrupt  disappearance  of  Fitzmaurice,  and  how  he 
bad  been  but  little  at  a  loss  to  ascribe  to  its  tme 
author  the  anonymous  note  that  bad  been  thrown 
over  bia  ^te.  That  note,  however,  though  he 
relied  on  its  assurance,  in  no  degree  mitigated  the 
indignation  which  he  had  conceived  against  Fita- 
maurice  on  being  apprized  of  his  treasonable  prae- 
tioes«  That  he  should  so  far  use  his  influence  widi 
bis  followers  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  persons  and 
I>roperty  of  a  fomily  whose  hospitality  he  had  expe- 
rienced, was  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  the  ndr 
and  frank  judgment  of  the  baronet,  but  could  by  no 
means  check  his  readiness  and  even  eagerness  as  a 
loyal  subject  to  deliver  up  a  foe  of  the  state  to  pnn- 
ishment. 

It  was  not  the  smalleet  of  poor  Mary's  trials  that 
she  was  forced  to  hear  the  name  she  loved  coupled 
with  insult  by  her  father,  who,  having  no  suspician 
of  her  attachment,  never  perceived  t^  sicknms  of 
soul  that  came  over  his  child  when  he  boasted  of 
the  caution  with  which  he  had  kept  his  secret 
while  endeavoring  to  execute  his  oonmiission  against 
Fitzmaurice. 

Lady  Vernon  waa  not  now  so  blind  as  her  lord 
to  their  daughter's  agitation  and  its  cause.  She 
had  some  time  since  observed  a  growing  partiality 
between  Mary  and  Fitzmaurice,  and  had  even 
anticipated  their  future  union  with  satisfaction, 
hoping  to  have  influence  enough  over  Sir  Guy  to 
surmount  his  anti-catholic  prejudices.  She  had  too 
much  sense  to  be  a  bigot.;  and,  as  Fitziiiaurice 
was  well-bom,  well-educated,  heir  to  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  their  immediate  and  much-respected 
neighbor,  she  conld  not  think  the  difierenoe  in  their 
Christian  persuasions  an  insuperable  objection  to  his 
becoming  the  husband  of  her  child,  though  ahe 
knew  it  to  be  desirable  that  such  difference  did  not 
exist.  She  had  never  dreamt  that  the  civil  disqual- 
ifications under  which  he  and  those  of  his  church 
labored  for  their  religion,  would  produce  the  diaae- 
trous  effect  now  made  manifest ;  and  ber  astonish- 
ment was  equalled  by  her  grief  when  she  found  that 
this  prepossessing  young  person,  whose  manners 
were  peculiarly  mild  and  unambitious,  cherished  in 
a  fiery  temperament  a  fatal  and  daring  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty. A  feeling  of  self-reproach  for  the  encour- 
aging reception  she  had  always  given  him,  now 
imparted  something  of  indescribable  tenderness  to 
her  compassion  for  her  daughter.  Mary  felt  it 
deeply ;  she  now  felt,  too,  that  her  interest  in  Fitz- 
maurice was  no  longer  a  secret  from  ber  mother ; 
and,  though  not  a  word  of  explanation  was  ex- 
changed between  them,  she  had  comfort  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  understood,  and  pitied,  and 
forgiven,  and  found  a  sad  relief  in  being  allowed, 
uninterrogated  and  nnoensured,  to  shed  her  tears  on 
the  bosom  of  a  parent. 

Mary  now  paased  a  oonsidertble  portion  of  each 
morning  in  tl)j  avenue,  wheie  she  walked  with  a 
quick  and  impatient  step,  watching  for  the  return 
of  the  messenger  who  was  daily  despatched  to  the 
post-office  at  SUgo,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 
She  was  not  lonjf  without  intelligence  concerning 
Fitzmaurice.  After  a  few  days— «ges  to  her— an 
account  arrived  of  ^  engagement  in  which  the 
insurgents  had  been  totally  routed  by  the  king's 
troops.  Fitzmaurice,  when  all  was  over,  ^ 
effected  his  escape  from  the  field,  or  at  least  such 
was  the  general  belief,  as  he  was  not  recognized 
among  the  prisoners  or  killed,  though  he  had  been 
notio^  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  rally  a  small 
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body  of  the  fagitives  towards  the  doee  of  the  con- 
test. The  newspapers  contained  a  proclamation 
ofiering  rewards  of  ▼arious  amount  for  the  appre- 
hension of  such  of  the  insurgent  leaders  as  were 
supposed  to  have  absconded ;  and  on  the  list  of 
proclaimed  was  the  name  of  Gerald  Fitimaurioe, 
O'Neil,  for  the  seizure  of  whom  the  sum  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  was  oflfered.  A  mortal  numbness  of 
frame  awhil.e  arrested  the  sensibility  to  mental  suf- 
fering in  Mary  after  this  was  read.  But  the  kindly 
stupor  did  not  last  long ;  and  the  unhappy  girl  was 
for  some  days  in  a  state  of  horrible  excitement  that 
threatened  to  subvert  her  reason.  The  constant 
and  judicious  attention  of  her  mother  saved  her 
from  this  worst  calamity,  and  so  touched  the  warm, 
grateful  heart  of  Mary,  that,  by  efforts  infinitely 
painful,  she  forced  herself  into  an  appearance  of 
resignation  in  her  presence. 

But  when  alone,  she  gave  way  without  reserve 
to  the  anguish  of  her  heart.  The  image  of  the 
gallant,  lost  Fitzmaorice,  branded  with  ignominy, 
and  pursued  with  relentless  vengeance,  was  ever 
before  her  in  her  solitary  hours.  She  seemed  to 
have  but  one  fearful  hope  left  to  her  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  rested  on  the  possibility  of  his  evading 
pursuit  and  retiring  into  perpetual  exile.  There 
were  moments  when  her  heart  throbbed  almost  joy- 
fully in  the  supposed  realization  of  this  dreary  hone. 

One  morning,  soon  aRer  daybreak,  taking  her 
accustomed  walk  in  the  avenue,  where  Conolly 
often  lingered  to  soothe  her  with  his  music,  and 
beyond  which  she  no  longer  felt  any  deure  to  go, 
she  was  startled  by  a  rustling  sound,  and  instantly 
afterwards  heard  her  name  pronounced  in  the  deep, 
sweet  tone  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  An  invol- 
untary cry  had  hardly  escaped  her  when  a  letter 
fell  at  her  feet ;  but  so  confounded  was  she  with 
rapturous  surprise,  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
unnoticed  had  not  her  attention  been  drawn  to  it 
by  her  merlin-hawk,  who  pounced  upon  it  and 
began  to  tear  it  with  his  beak.  She  eagerly  seized 
it,  and,  after  looking  fearfully  about  her,  read  the 
following  words : 

**  A  wretched  outlaw  ought  not  to  obtrude  his 
misery  on  the  beautiful  and  innocent  Mary.  But 
he  cannot  flee  from  his  native  land  forever  without 
imploring  oue  last  interview  with  almost  the  only 
person  upon  earth  the  forfeiture  of  whose  society 
wOl  make  him  regret  the  part  he  took  in  a  just 
though  unprosperous  cause.  To-morrow,  concealed 
from  observation,  he  will  be  apprized  of  any  per- 
son's approach  towards  the  shore  of  Altbo.  In  the 
evening  he  will  emlMirk,  and,  whether  soothed  in 
his  parting  hour  by  a  kind  farewell  from  Mary,  or 
doomed  to  find  his  last  entreaty  rejected,  he  will 
trouble  her  peace  no  more.  G.  F." 

After  hastily  perusing  this  note,  Mary's  fears  were 
roused  lest  he  should  1^  discovered  in  his  return  to 
his  hidine-place,  te  he  must  have  received  infor- 
mation of  her  habit  tf  walking  so  early  in  the  ave- 
nue, and  had,  no  do«bt,  repaired  thither  before 
dawn  with  the  hazaidotfl  determination  to  see  her 
and  to  prefer  his  written  request.  Before  she 
returned  to  the  house,  she  ascended  an  eminence 
that  overlooked  the  road  and  park  and  the  adjacent 
fields ;  but  her  eyes  in*  vain  sought  the  object  on 
whom  they  dreaded  and  longed  to  rest,  and  she 
retired  with  a  tumultuous  throbbing  of  the  heart 
that  was  equally  the  effect  of  joy  and  constema- 
.  tion.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  these  feel- 
ings alternately  preponderated,  as  the  certainty 
that  he  lived  and  loved  her,  and  his  melancholy  and 


dangerous  sitaation,  aoooeasively  pressed  apo«  bflr 
mind.  As  to  a  compliance  with  his  wish  she  felt 
no  hesitation.  What  will  not  a  young  womaa  d» 
for  her  lover  in  his  hour  of  desolation  iod  aorrowf 


CHAPTER  TU. 

I  will  go, 
Softlf  tripping  o*er  the  mees. 
Like  the  silver-footed  doe 
Seeking  shelter  in  green  trees. 

ChaUerlon, 

W  E  often  hear  the  old  and  the  middle-aged  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  sorrows  of  youth.  "  Tlie 
young,"  they  say,  **  can  have  few  real  griela.  b 
IS  for  us,  experienced  in  human  diffiealties,  and 
burdened  with  many  charges,  to  complain  of  tba 
cares  of  life."  There  is  more  of  overweening  i 
love  than  of  true  philosophy  in  this  ; 
Experience  in  the  world  is  too  apt  to  i 
contract  the  heart,  deadening  its  generous  eymptt- 
thies,  and  nanrovring  its  afiections.  As  we  increase 
in  age  we  ripen  in  selfishness,  and  hence  it  is  tlial 
the  old  thmk  so  little  of  the  calamitiwt  of  the 
yoon^,  and  so  much  of  their  own. 

With  the  various  evils  and  reverses  of  foitnne  lo 
which  mankind  are  liable,  the  old  are  of  comae 
more  familiar  than  the  young,  bat  they  are  not 
therefore  more  entitled  to  the  gloomy  privilege  of 
acquaintance  with  care.  Adversity  takes  many 
shapes;  and  those  ideal  ones  iu  which  it  often 
appears  to  the  fanciful  and  sensitive  minds  of  yonth 
are  not  the  least  terrible  of  its  forms,  nor  the  leas 
baneful  in  their  efifects  on  happiness,  becaose  the 
cold  eye  of  age  can  disenchant  them  of  their  lier- 
rors. 

There  is  no  kind  of  misfortune  which  is  thon^ 
so  frivolous  by  the  old  as  a  young  person's  first  &> 
appointment  in  her  affections ;  but  there  is  neitiier 
charity  nor  justice  in  this  idea.  A  young  and 
guileless  woman,  for  instance,  won  by  amiaUe 
qualities,  possihly  real,  probably  imaginary,  yiekh 
up  her  heart  to  its  first  passion,  imperceptibly  to 
herself,  perhaps,  and  secretly  from  all  but  the 
favored  object,  who  is  never  wholly  deceived.  Her 
tenderness,  modest,  yet  most  earnest,  is  forever 
finding  or  creating  in  him  some  new  quality  in 
which  to  glory.  He  is  her  daily  thought  and 
nightly  dream,  far  more,  be  it  conceded,  than  any 
earthly  object  should  ever  be.  Her  native  delicacy 
at  times  reproaches  her  that  her  heart  should  be 
thus  absorbed  in  a  sentiment  which  her  tongoe 
would  not  dare  to  confess.  She  struggles  to  sub- 
due it,  and  it  conquers  her ;  and  more  than  ever 
she  cherishes  it  in  her  inmost  soul,  in  a  soul  still 
hallowed  by  good  and  spotless  thoughts,  and  into 
which  the  earthly  idol  was  not  admitted  till  freed 
by  her  hnej  from  the  dross  of  human  frailty  and 
endowed  with  more  than  mortal  attributes.  Her 
life  is  bound  up  in  him ;  and  the  hope  of  yonth, 
that  sweet  false  prophet,  whispere  it  a  Ufe  of  almost 
cloudless  serenity.  At  that  confiding  moment, 
probably,  the  storm  is  nearest.  It  breaks,  and 
overwhelms  her.  The  interdiction,  well  or  ill- 
judged,  of  parents — ^tho  fiUsehood.or  misfortune  of 
the  lover^lights  the  young  promise  of  her  mind, 
and  blights  it  perhaps  forever.  This  is  no  unooDH 
men  case ;  hut  the  poor  victim  of  disappointment 
thus  crushed  where  her  sensibility  was  keenest,  has 
no  claim  to  the  pity  of  the  wise  and  afed,  because 
she  has  sustained  no  real  loss,  incurred  none  of  the 
real  cares  of  life!"  A  wider  charity  affOTds  a 
juster  view. 
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8,  by  can  opprest, 
Feels  for  the  conch,  and  dropB  into  the  grave. 
The  tranquil  scene  lies  further  far  from  youth. 
Frenzied  ambition  and  desponding  love 
Consume  youth's  fairest  flowers.    Compared  with 

youth. 
Age  hais  a  something,  something  like  repose.* 

At  as  early  an  boor  on  the  following  morning  as 
Mary  could  quit  the  house  without  exciting  remark 
or  curiosity,  she  set  forward  with  a  beating  heart. 
Numerous  were  the  times  that  she  paused  and 
looked  round  to  see  if  she  were  followed  or  ob- 
served. The  lark  that  sprung  from  her  feet 
startled  and  afiriffbted  her,  and  &e  faint  sound  of 
her  own  quick  footsteps  seemed  to  be  unusually 
loud,  and  likely  to  betray  her  course  and  its  object 
to  some  enemy  of  Fitzmauriee.  At  length  she 
arrived  at  the  coast,  and  she  had  scarcely  seated 
herself  on  one  of  the  rocks  overhanging  the  sea, 
when  her  expectation  was  roused  by  one  of  those 
shrill,  piercing  whistles  that  the  Irish  peasants  blow 
between  their  fingers,  and  by  which  they  convey 
signals  to  a  distance  beyond  which  the  blasts  of  a 
bugle-horn  would  hardly  be  heard.  Though  she 
oould  perceive  no  person  near,  she  had  not  the 
least  doubt  but  that  this  notice  proceeded  &om  some 
one  in  the  confidence  of  Fitzmauriee ;  and,  accord- 
^ght  ^  ^  ^^^  moments,  she  discerned  her  friend 
approaching  round  the  beach  below,  not  so  dis- 
guised but  that  the  quick  eye  of  fondness  knew 
him.  He  was  dressed  in  the  common  garb  of  a 
sailor.  Ho  surmounted  the  steep  with  ease,  and 
was  almost  immediately  at  the  side  of  Mary,  whose 
hand  he  took  fervently  and  silently,  and  whom  he 
at  once  conducted  down  the  rocks  by  a  descent 
dizzy  and  difficult,  though  somewhat  less  abrupt 
than  the  crags  which  he  had  climbed.  Supported 
by  the  arm  of  Fitzmauriee,  she  felt  no  personal 
fear.  When  they  had  descended  but  a  little  way, 
they  became  enveloped  as  it  were  amid  the  dark 
cliro,  till,  at  a  sudden  turn,  they  found  themselves, 
near  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  on  a 
rock,  which,  jotting  considerably  beyond  the  rest, 
stretched  over  upon  the  ocean.  This  is  the  favor- 
ite haunt  of  the  sea-fowl.  At  the  appearance  of 
Mary  and  Fitzmauriee,  the  birds  started  away  with 
a  simultaneous  burst,  and  wheeled  and  hovered  over 
them  with  loud,  melancholy  screams,  hterally  ob- 
scuring the  air  for  some  moments  by  the  abrupt 
expansion  of  such  a  multitude  of  wings. 

Large  flocks  of  cormorants,  with  their  long,  pic- 
tnresque  forms  of  shining  jet,  and  gulls,  with  their 
white  breasts  and  wild,  bright  eyes  and  backs  of 
ashy  gray,  have  their  nests  in  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  are  to  be  seen  promiscuously  mingled  along  the 
rocks,  to  which  they  give  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance by  their  inconceivable  numbers  and  the  con- 
trasts of  theb:  colors  and  shapes. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mary  had  ventured 
to  this  place  with  her  companion.  In  more  auspi- 
cious hours  they  had  visited  it  together,  and,  among 
the  solemn  sights  and  sounds  which  it  presented, 
had  tempered  down  the  giddy  ecstasy  of  youthful 
enjoyment  to  the  reflective  sobriety  in  which  true 
happiness  is  best  felt  and  understood.  Itt  their 
present  altered  condition,  Fitzmauriee  only  found 
the  place  favorable  to  the  darkest  contemplations ; 
and,  as  he  stood  with  Mary  on  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  afler  a  long  silence,  he  hastily  turned  to  her, 
aod,  with  a  hurried  but  emphatical  expression,  bor- 

*  Waiter  Safsge  Laodor. 


rowing  the  language  of  another  enthusiast,  ex- 
claimed, *'  Do  you  remember  the  ancient  use  of  the 
rock  of  Leiicadia!  This  place  resembles  it  in 
many  respecta;  the  rock  is  high,  the  water  is 
deep,  and  I  am  in  despair.'' 

Mary  did  not  shrink  back  at  this  dreadful  ques- 
tion ;  she  only  clung  more  closely  to  his  arm,  as  if 
resolute  to  share  his  fate,  should  he  be  so  desperate 
as  to  decide  it  there.  Fitzmauriee  was  the  first  to 
recover  from  this  horrible  state  of  mind,  and  snatched 
her  away  with  trembling  eagerness.  **  This  place," 
said  he,  "  is  not  good  for  us,  Mary.  These  brown 
rocks  look  churUshly  upon  us,  ana  these  clamorous 
birds  are  shrieking  their  dismissal  to  me  too  harshly 
and  too  soon." 

He  supported  her  to  the  foot  of  the  cliflf,  and, 
afler  walking  for  a  short  distance  along  the  beach, 
turned  into  a  deep  recess  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the 
rock.  Here  they  were  quite  concealed  from  obser^ 
vation  from  the  land  side,  and  could  descry  any 
vessel  or  boat  that  might  appear  on  the  sea,  whose 
murmur  was  the  only  sound  that  now  reached  their 
ears. 

There  are,  alon^  this  shore,  several  of  these  se- 
cluded inlets,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cries 
of  the  sea-birds  resounding  among  the  adjacent 
heights,  are  so  silent  and  so  lonely  that  they  might 
seem  to  have  had  no  visiters  but  the  waves  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  tranquillity 
of  the  spot  to  which  these  lovers  had  now  retired, 
and  where  they  were  about  to  undergo  the  agony 
of  parting  without  hope  of  reunion.  'The  ma- 
jestic rocks  were  around  and  above  them ;  the 
sun  was  in  his  glory,  in  the  rich  blue  heaven  ;  the 
green  space  of  waters  spread  before  them ;  and  the 
waves,  pursuing  each  other  over  the  yellow  sands, 
rippled  at  their  feet.  To  happy  lovers  such  a  scene 
and  such  an  hour  would  have  '*  sent  into  the  heart 
a  summer  feeling."  To  an  exile,  about  to  be  cut 
03!"  forever  from  his  native  shore,  where,  in  future, 
his  very  name  would  be  a  bye-word  of  execration 
— except  among  the  lowly  and  devoted  peasants, 
whose  wretchedness  of  condition  had  only  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  frantic  plot  in  which  he  hadencouT- 
aged  them— except,  too,  with  her  who  was,  as  yet 
for  a  Uttle  while,  sitting  pale  and  speechless  at  his 
side — to  him,  and  to  that  young  fond  victim  of  his 
errors  and  her  love,  how  did  that  sun  shiue  in 
mockery,  and  that  peaceful  retreat  invite  to  happi- 
ness in  vain !  They  sat  in  the  mute  anguish  of 
hopelessness,  neither  daring  to  address  the  other, 
lest  the  answer  should  be— farewell ! 

Fitzmauriee  at  last  remembered  that  Mary  was 
far  from  home,  and  that  many  reasons  required  the 
termination  of  this  useless  and  afllicting  interview. 
He  addressed  her  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate 
from  emotion.  "  I  resolved  at  all  risks  to  see  you, 
Mary,  before  my  departure ;  and  perhaps  I  owe 
my  sjiiety  to  this  resolution ;  for  a  quarter  where  I 
am  so  well  known  is  the  last  in  which  my  enemies 
would  expect  to  find  me.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  some  alleviation  to  my  misery  iif  I  could  but  be 
convinced  that,  in  spite  of  my  unworthiness,  you 
had  not  entirely  cast  me  oflf  from  your  regard.  I 
am  already  sufficiently  punished  for  having  so 
selfishly  exposed  you  to  the  trial  of  this  hour.  I 
behold  you,  and  I  see  indeed  that  you  do  not  hate' 
me,  and  I  am  at  once  torn  with  remorse  and  icalous 
foreboding.  To  think  that  the  peace  of  a  blame- 
less mind  like  yours  is  to  be  poisoned  by  regret  for 
a  lost  wretch  like  me,  is  horror  ;  to  consider  that  I 
see  you  for  the  last  time,  and  that  some  other 
suitor,  Mary,  may  soon  teach  you  to  forget  the 
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oulcast,  18  distraction.  Reason  and  conscience  in 
vain  persuade  me  that  I  ought,  for  the  sake  of  your 
whole  life's  welfare,  to  desire  to  be  forgotten 
To-night  I  shall  be  abroad  on  the  Atlantic.  ] 
shall  never  behold  you  more ;  but  I  shall  hear  that 
you  are  the  bride  or  some  better  and  happier  man, 
and  my  yearning  heart  will  torment  me  into  mad- 
ness." 

"  0,  my  unhappy  friend,"  replied  Mary,  **  how 
shall  I  convince  you  of  the  error  of  that  fear  ?  To- 
night you  will  be  on  the  Atlantic — shall  I  go  with 
you,  Gerald,  and  break  my  mother's  heart,  and 
make  the  hearth  of  my  father  desolate  1" 

**No,  lovely  and  generous  girl;  I  will  never 
lure  you  from  your  parents  to  follow  the  fortunes 
of  an  outlawed  man.  I  am  not  so  lost  to  honor  as 
to  tempt  you  to  such  a  sacrifice  and  such  a  crime." 

Overcome  with  agitation,  Fitzmaurice  burst  into 
tears.  Those  of  Mary  had  long  been  flowing ;  but 
when  she  saw  her  lover  weep,  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms  with  a  shriek,  of  which  the  thrilling, 
delirious  agony  was  such  that  Fitzmaurice,  wr 
years  afterwards,  could  not  revert  to  this  moment 
without  shuddering.  She  clung  to  his  bosom  with 
the  energy  of  a  maniac,  whue  he  soothed  her 
with  all  tne  prodigality  of  fond  expression. 

They  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  a  screaming 
whistle,  still  more  shrill  and  piercing  than  that 
which  had  given  Fitzmaurice  notice  of  Mary's 
arrival  at  the  cliff. 

"  What  can  that  sound  mean?"  whispered  Mary, 
trembling ;  '*  it  is  surely  the  cry  of  a  banshee ;  no 
human  signal  was  ever  so  dreadful." 

"  It  is  the  cry  of  my  death-ghost,  Mary,"  said 
Fitzmaurice,  solemnly,  af^er  pausing  to  listen  for  a 
few  seconds ;  ''I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Can 
Dillon  have  betrayed  mel  Now  leave  me,  and 
€rod  forever  and  forever  bless  you !" 

**  I  will  not  leave  you,  Gerald,"  was  the  answer ; 
and  she  twined  her  arms  round  him  and  listened. 
Then,  suddenly  disengaging  herself,  she  exclaimed : 
'*  Fly,  fly,  Fitzmaurice ;  f  hear  the  tread  of  many 
feet  upon  the  sands." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  fly,"  he  replied ;  "  the  blood- 
hounds are  too  near ;  but  let  them  not  see  you ; 
Temain  in  this  cave,  and  I  will  meet  them." 

He  kissed  her  cheek  and  rushed  forward ;  but 
he  dragged  her  with  him,  for  she  had  again  clung 
to  his  arm.  At  that  instant  a  detachment  of  twelve 
foot-soldiers,  with  an  oflicer,  appeared,  accompanied 
by  two  persons  on  horseback,  Sir  Guy  Vernon 
(followea  by  a  groom)  and  Mr.  Sullivan.  Fitz- 
maurice stood  motionless,  with  Mary  on  his  arm, 
till  they  came  close  up.  Sir  Guy's  astonishment 
and  rage,  at  finding  his  daughter  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, it  would  not  be  easy  to  depict.  He  had 
never,  till  that  instant,  suspected  her  attachment. 

Sullivan,  however,  had  long  more  than  suspected 
it,  and  it  was  through  his  importunity  that  Sir  Guy 
was  now  present  to  be  so  eflfectually  enlightened ; 
for  a  twinge  of  remose  had  almost  prevented  him 
from  being  of  the  party  to  seize  Fitzmaurice,  but 
Sullivan's  representations  of  the  importance  of  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate  at  the  capture  had  over- 
ruled him.  It  was  Dillon  who  had  given  informa- 
tion to  Sir  Guy  of  Fitzmaurice's  being  concealed 
near  the  coast — ^but  it  was  an  anonymous  note  from 
the  Angry  Boy,  who  had  played  the  spy  with  sin- 
gular address,  that  had  pointed  out  to  Sullivan  the 
exact  spot  where,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  the 
outlaw  might  be  expected  to  take  boat  for  the  ship 
which  was  to  bear  him  off. 
*  Sir  Guy  poured  out  a  volley  of  execrations,  and 


fiercely  called  on  the  soldiers  to  seize  the  papist 
traitor,  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  O'Neil,  whom  he  further 
insulted  with  abase  to  which  he  received  no  answer 
The  oflicer  had  halted  his  men,  and  he  now  com- 
manded them  not  to  stir;  and,  walking  nngly  up 
to  Fitzmaurice,  he  said  to  him  in  a  tone  not  unsoft- 
ened  by  compassion,  "  Sir,  you  are  my  prisoner." 
Fitzmaurice  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence,  while 
Mary  precipitated  herself  towards  her  father,  and 
implored  him  to  have  mercy,  which  was  now  not 
less  far  from  his  inclination  than  from  his  power. 
His  only  notice  of  her  supplication  was,  "  Take 
that  v^retched  girl  away,  Sullivan,  and  see  her 
home."  This  man,  however,  being  determined 
not  to  lose  sight  of  Fitzmaurice  till  the  door  of  a 
cell  in  Sligo  jail  separated  them,  excused  himself, 
and  suggested  that  Miss  Vernon  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  best  satisfied  to  be  followed 
home  by  no  one  but  her  father^s  servant.  To  this 
Sir  Guy  assented,  and,  impatient  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  Fitzmaurice,  he  ordered  his  daughter 
to  be  gone,  and  his  groom  to  follow  her ;  and  then 
told  the  officer  that  he  would  precede  his  party  to 
the  town,  and  inform  the  other  magistrates  of  the 
capture;  on  which  he  rode  off,  without  casting 
another  look  on  any  of  the  parties.  Mary  rushed 
to  her  lover,  embraced  him,  and,  instantly  assuming 
a  composed  and  even  dignified  air,  turned  to  the 
servant  and  said,  *'  You  may  come,  for  now  I  will 
go  home."  She  did  not  trust  herself  to  look  hack 
at  Fitzmaurice,  but  retired  with  a  quick  step, 
attended  by  the  groom,  who  had  disnoounted  and 
now  led  his  horse.  The  detachment  of  soldiers 
immediately  proceeded  with  their  prisoner  in  the 
opposite  direction,  towards  the  county  town,  Mr. 
Sullivan  riding  by  them. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Verdon  had  ascended  to  the 
cliff  by  the  nearest  bridle-way,  she  told  the  groom 
he  might  mount  his  horse.  This  led  to  a  conver- 
sation, of  which  the  substance  was  as  follows,  but 
the  servant's  share  in  it  is  given  without  its  pecu- 
liar Irish  phraseology,  for  want  of  skill  in  the 
writer  to  report  it  accurately  : — 

'*  It  would  be  a  strange  sight  if  the  servant  rode 
while  his  master's  daughter  was  on  foot,"  said  the 
man. 

**  There  are  stranger  sights  than  that,  Doolan. 
What  did  you  see  but  now  ?" 

**  I  saw  a  brave  young  rebel  led  away  for  jus- 
tice." 

'*  Sirrah,  you  saw  the  noblest  gentleman  of  Con- 
naught,  the  bravest  and  the  best,  led  to  the  slaugh- 
ter bv  mercenary  ruflians." 

"1  crave  your  pardon,  lady;  I  saw  him  in  the 
custody  of  the  king's  soldiers,  with  an  honored 
magistrate  at  their  head,  your  father,  Sir  Guy 
Vernon." 

*•  Worse  woe !  worse  woe !"  cried  Miss  Vernon. 

Doolan,  you  are  a  man,  and  have  human  feeV- 

gs;  is  It  right  that  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzmaorioe 
O'Neil  should  die  for  an  opinion  ?" 

**  It  is  right  that  the  breaker  of  the  law  should 
suffer  by  the  law  ;  but  it  is  pity  that  Mr.  Gerald 
Fitzmaurice  O'Neil  should  die  so  young." 

"Pity I"  echoed  the  young  hwly.  "Is  it  not 
too  horrible  that  he  should  be  cot  off  from  this 
world  so  abruptly,  and  by  such  a  fate  1" 

"  It  might  be  better,"  replied  Doolan,  "  that  he 
had  time  to  repent  of  popery  and  treason." 

This  was  but  a  brutal  answer,  yet  poor  Mtas 
Vernon  caught  at  it  with  hope.  "  You  are  right ; 
it  is  fitting  that  he  should  live  to  gain  mors  wis- 
dom.   Perhaps  it  is  io  your  power  to  save  his  life." 
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"In  mine,  lady!" 

••  In  your's,  Doolan!  WDl  you  do  it,  if  I  can 
tell  you  how?" 

"Wot  for  the  worth  of  aU  the  lands  of  O'Nei] !" 
was  the  answer.  '*I  am  your  father's  aerraot, 
and  I  am  member  of  an  Oraoffo  Lodge :  I  am  not 
the  man  to  betray  my  master  for  a  papist's  cause." 

Miss  Vernon  looked  at  him  steadily  ;  there  was 
nothing  like  indecision  on  his  countenance.  She 
proceeded  on  her  way  in  silence,  but  more  speedily 
than  ever. 

■*  That  is  not  the  shortest  way  home,  Miss  Ver- 
non/' said  the  groom,  observing  that  his  young 
mistress  struck  into  a  path  that  would  take  them 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  more  direct  lino  to  Dro- 
mote, 

"  That  is  the  way  that  I  choose  to  take,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  '*  and  your  business,  I  believe,  is 
to  attend,  not  to  direct  me." 

Thus  rebuked,  the  man  apologized  for  his  inter- 
ference, and  pursued  the  coarse  that  he  was  ordered. 
They  presently  arrived  at  a  cabin,  the  same  that 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  hut  of  the  parents  of  the 
blind  boy,  ConoUy.  Miss  Veroon  entered  the 
place,  and  to  her  fearful  delight,  saw  the  boy 
seated  alone  at  the  hearth.  She  whispered  to  him 
for  some  minutes.  The  boy  trembled,  and,  the 
moment  she  hod  ceased,  he  darted  out  by  a  back 
door.  Miss  Vemon  retreated  by  that  throueh 
which  she  had  come  in,  and  resumed  her  walk 
homeward,  but  very  slowly  now,  followed  by  Doo- 
lan with  his  led  horse.  They  had  hardly  gone  a 
qaarter  of  a  mile,  when,  at  a  turning  of  the  lane, 
three  men  with  crape  over  their  faces  jumped  over 
a  wall ;  two  of  them  seized  Doolan  by  the  arms, 
while  the  third  snatched  the  bridle  from  his  hand, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  at  speed.  The 
groom  struggled  with  the  two  men  who  held  him 
till  Miss  Vemon  said  to  him, ''  Be  patient,  Doolan ; 
resistance  is  useless ;  these  men  will  offer  you  no 
injury  ifyou  make  no  outcry ;  but  you  must  sub- 
mit." The  men  then  hustled  him  into  the  nearest 
cabin,  where  he  suffered  no  further  wrong  than  the 
deprivation  of  liberty  for  a  few  hours,  and  some 
extra  trouble  in  grooming  his  horse,  which  was 
restored  to  him  at  daylight,  when  he  was  released. 
Miss  Vernon  walked  home  the  rest  of  the  way  alone. 

The  man  who  had  rode  off  with  the  groom's 
horse  understood  well,  and  executed  promptly,  the 
instructions  of  the  young  lady  of  Dromore,  as  deliv- 
ered by  ConoUy.  He  scoured  the  country  and 
raised  the  peasants  to  the  rescue  of  Fitzmaurice. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  nearly  two  hundred  men, 
most  of  them  armed  with  clubs  only,  and  some  few 
with  pikes  or  pistols,  were  on  their  way  to  inter- 
cept the  soldiers  who  had  him  in  charge.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  experience  enabled  them  to  traverse  the 
swampy  or  otherwise  dangerous  parts  of  it,  and  so 
to  curtail  distances,  made  it  easy  for  them  to 
assemble  at  the  appointed  place  long  before  the 
military  escort  arrived  there.  As  they  severally 
reached  the  spot  they  concealed  themselves  on  the 
edge  of  an  extensive  bog,  behind  heaps  of  recently 
cut  turf,  that  lay  in  ridges  or  small  stacks  near  the 
road  into  which  the  party  must  strike  when  they 
came  up  from  the  beach.  Presently  a  man  on  the 
watch  gave  them  notice  that  "the  army"  were 
close  at  hand :  in  five  minutes  more  this  *'  army," 
a  lieutenant  and  a  dozen  men,  as  has  been  said, 
appeared ;  and,  the  moment  they  had  reached  the 

ron  which  it  had  been  decided  to  attack  them, 
body  in  ambush  rose  with  a  loud  yell,  and 
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rushed  on  and  surrounded  them.  It  was  uttexly 
imnpssible  for  so  small  a  number  of  the  steadiest 
and  stanchest  soldiers  to  oppose  with  any  effect 
such  a  multitude  of  unexpected  and  determined 
assailants.  The  officer  and  men  did  all  that  it  -vas 
in  the  power  of  brave  fellows  to  do.  Several  of 
them  were  severely  hurt,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
disarmed  and  made  prisoner.  Fitzmaurice,  on  the 
first  assault,  instantly  comprehending  its  meaning, 
had  snatched  the  sword  out  of  the  ofiicer's  hand; 
but,  having  so  disarmed,  he  protected  him  from 
injury,  though  he  took  care  to  have  him  secu^. 
Sullivan  rode  about  like  a  madman,  and  screamed 
and  cursed  in  vain.  Then,  resolved  that  Fitzmau- 
rice should  not  get  free,  and  trusting  that  he  him- 
self miffht  easily  do  so,  being  the  only  person 
mounted,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  presenting  it  at  Fitzmaurice,  when 
a  sturdy  blow  of  a  shilelagh  laid  him  prostrate  on 
the  eardi.  *'  Lie  there,  spawn  of  the  devil !"  cried 
the  owner  of  the  cudgel  that  had  done  this  good 
service,  and  in  his  fury,  he  kicked  the  fallen  horse- 
man. Another  of  the  peasants  secured  the  horse, 
and  replaced  the  pistol  in  the  holster,  after  exam- 
ining It,  and  ascertaining  that  it  was  properly 
charged.  Fitzmaurice  then  mounted  the  horse. 
He  thanked  his  deliverers  fervently,  while  they 
urged  him  to  be  gone.  He  required  their  promise 
that  the  officer  and  men  should  be  well  treated, 
that  Sullivan  should  not  receive  any  further  vio- 
lence, and  that  the  whole  party  should  be  released 
in  eight  hours.  They  pledged  themselves  to  obey 
his  injunctions  strictly,  but  vociferously  interrupted 
him  by  imploring  him  to  fly.  It  was  indeed  a  crisis 
at  which  time  could  not  be-  prudently  lost.  He 
waved  his  hat  to  his  friends,  bowed  to  the  officer, 
and  galloped  back  fur  the  shore  of  Altbo,  at  the 
full  speed  of  Sullivan's  blood-horse,  which  was  one 
of  the  mozt  admired  in  the  province. 

As  Fitzmaurice  rode  along  the  beach  he*  per- 
ceived a  brig  lying-to  in  the  offing  of  the  bay ;  fund 
when  he  had  passed  about  a  quarter  of  a  nule  be- 
yond the  spot  where  he  had  been  arrested,  he  ob- 
served a  boat,  in  which  were  four  sailors,  with 
Conolly,  the  blind  minstrel-boy.  He  hailed  the 
men,  and  asked  if  they  belonged  to  the  brig  Adven- 
ture, to  which  they  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
expressing  impatience  at  the  delay  they  had 
mside  for  him,  and  muttering  something  about  the 
tide.  Conolly,  the  moment  that  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Fitzmaurice,  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  knelt  upon 
the  sand,  and  passionately  thanked  Heaven,  sob- 
bing with  ecstasy.  Fitzmaurice  dismounted,  par- 
ted the  steed's  neck,  and  let  him  loose,  threw  his 
arms  round  the  boy  and  raised  him  up,  and  learned 
from  him  with  astonishment  that  he  was  indebted 
for  the  rescue  to  the  energy  of  Mary.  There  was 
no  leisure  for  the  full  indulgence  of  his  feelings  at 
such  a  communication.  He  once  more  hugged 
the  poor  boy  to  his  breast,  and  then  stepped  ^into 
the  boat. 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  Knockacree  when 
the  boat  of  the  Adventure  was  pushed  off  from  the 
beach,  and,  before  the  blushing  cloud  that  rested  on 
the  mountain-top  became  pale,  Fitzmaurice  the  exile, 
<<  miserable,  desolate,  undone,"  reached  the  ves- 
sel that  was  to  bear  him  to  a  fax-off  hmd. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  officer  and  soldiers,  who 
had  been  so  unceremoniously  forced  to  resign  their 
prisoner  and  their  own  freedom,  were  conducted 
across  the  boff  by  vrays  which  would  have  subject- 
ed them  to  Sie  peril,  ahnost  to  the  certainty,  of 
being  drowned,  had  any  other  than  the  peasants 
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of  the  DOighborhood  been  their  gfuides.  After  trav- 
ersing  that  black  and  spongy  waste  for  two  or 
three  niiles,  they  were  introduced  into  a  ruined 
cabin,  of  which  the  roof  had  been  destroyed  by  lire, 
through  the  wantonness  of  an  excise-officer,  who, 
having  some  time  before,  protected  by  a  party  of 
military,  sought  for  here  and  discovered  an  illicit 
still,  had  proceeded,  as  was  his  duty,  after  securing 
the  worm,  to  destroy  the  other  utensils  for  distilla- 
tion, and  BO  carelessly  that  the  flames  which  he 
had  ht  to  bum  the  tubs  had  caught  the  rafters,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  poor  hovel  had  been  driven 
for  elielter  elsewhither.  In  the  floor  of  this  cabin 
was  a  trap-door,  which  was  now  opened  by  one  of 
the  peasants,  and  here  the  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  descend  by  a  ladder  into  a  spacious  vault,  to 
which  a  little  light  and  air  could  be  admitted  by  an 
aperture  through  the  earth,  the  opening  being  at  a 


great  distance  from  the  cabin,  and  easily  concealed 
at  pleasure.  Here  the  militiury  were  obliged  to  re- 
main all  night,  during  which,  though  they  were 
otherwise  civilly  treated,  they  had  not  the  oonsolar 
tion  of  tranquil  rest,  for  the  men  on  guard  over 
them  beguiled  the  hours  in  singing  rebel  songs, 
one  of  which  I  am  tempted  to  give  to  the  reader, 
not  so  much  for  the  words,  which  are  but  a  poor 

rimen  of  rebel  poetry,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
sing  air  to  which  they  were  set.  Shan  Van, 
or  perhaps  Sean  Bean,  is,  I  believe,  an  old  woman, 
under  which  character  Ireland  is  here  typified. 
The  words  are  given  exactly  as  they  used  to  be 
sung  in  earnest  formerly,  and  as  they  are  occasion- 
ally still  sung  for  amusement  in  very  loyal  com- 
panies.* 

*  There  are  many  more  venes  of  later,  and  some  of 
very  recent  date. 
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A  KUUEL  SOKO. 

The  fVench  are  on  the  sea, 

Said  the  Shan  Van  V6 ; 
The  French  are  on  the  sea, 
They  '11  be  here  without  delay, 
And  the  Orange  shall  decay, 
Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo. 

What  color  shall  they  wear  t 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo ; 

What  color  should  be  seen, 

Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  been, 

But  our  own  immortal  green  ? 
Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo. 

What  will  the  yeoman  do  ? 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo ; 
What  would  the  yeoman  do,  . 
But  give  up  the  red  and  blue. 
And  swear  that  they  '11  be  true 

To  the  Shan  Van  Vol 


Where  will  they  make  their  camp?    )  .  • 
Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo';  J^^' 

On  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ; 

Lord  Grerald  will  be  there, 

And  their  pikes  in  good  repair, 
Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo 


^bis. 


bis. 


Will  Ireland  then  be  free  t 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo ; 

Tes,  Ireland  shall  be  free ; 

We  '11  plant  a  laurel-tree, 

And  name  it  Liberty, 

Said  the  Shan  Van  Vo. 


At  daybreak  the  soldiers  were  escorted  to  a  by- 
road that  led  to  Sligo,  and  were  then  left  to  pursue 
their  way.  Their  arms  had  not  been  restored,  and 
the  poorer  classes  did  not  repress  jeers  and  exultar 
tions  as  the  party  passed  through  the  suburbs  and 
streets  of  Sligo  to  their  barracks.  Scouts  had 
been  abroad  all  night,  without  gaining  tidings  of 
the  absentees,  and  great  had  been  the  wonder  of  the 
vcaaW  force  left  in  the  barrack  at  the  delay  of  their 
detachment,  and  greater  the  rage  of  Sir  Guy  Ver- 
non and  his  co-magistrates  at  the  non-appearance  of 
Uie  prisoner. 

Sullivan,  having  been  so  roughly  dealt  with  as 
has  been  described,  was  unable  to  walk,  and  was 
therefore  carried  by  two  men  to  the  nearest  empty 
shed,  and  there  abandoned,  to  weather  it  out  as  he 
could.  He  passed  the  night  undisturbed,  except 
by  the  pain  of  his  bruises  and  his  fears  of  worse 
tieatment.  At  daylight  he  ventured  to  crawl  away 
to  Tanderago,  whence  he  was  forwarded  to  Sligo 
by  the  humanity  of  a  gentleman  who  resided  at  the 
mansion  of  that  name.  His  horse  had  been  run- 
ning wild,  bat  was  recovered  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  ever  after,  in  allusion  to  the  use  made  of 
'  him  by  Fitzmaurico,  went  by  the  name  of  Escape, 
under  which  he  won  several  races  at  the  Curragh, 
and  elsewhere. 

At  Dromore  the  mystery  was  not  fully  explained 
even  after  the  return  of  Doolan  with  his  restored 
horse,  early  in  the  morning,  till  that  of  Sir  Guy, 
some  hours  later.  But  Mary  had  been  relieved 
earlier  from  the  anguish  of  suspense  as  to  the  issue 
of  her  desperate  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  her 
lover.  Not  even  to  her  mother  had  she  ventured 
to  rdate  what  had  oocorrsd ;  and  she  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  some  hours  at  an  open  window, 
when,  about  ten  at  night,  she  heard  the  sound  of 
ConoUy's  pipe  below.    He  played  a  cheerful  air, 
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then  sang  a  wild  sort  of  spontaneous  boUad  in  LJah, 
which  may  be  thus  rudely  interpreted. 

His  chadn  is  snapt,  his  winff  is  free, 
The  Merlin-hawk  of  Knockacree ! 
Alas  for  us,  alas  for  thee. 
We  've  lost  the  Hawk  of  Knockacree ! 

The  Merlin-hawk  of  Knockacree, 
So  fierce  to  some,  so  fond  to  thee ! 
He 'bends  his  flight  beyond  the  sea ; 
God  speed  the  Hawk  of  Knockacree ! 

An  emphatic  *'  God  bless  you,  Conolly !"  before 
she  closed  the  window,  informed  the  faithful  boy 
that  he  had  been  heard.  She  sank  on  her  knees, 
and  poured  out  her  soul  in  humble  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  mercv  vouchsafed  to  her  lover,  after  which 
she  hastened  to  nestle  herself  in  her  mother's  arms, 
and  to  confess  all. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Tet  wandering  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk, 

By  the  dial-stone  aged  and  green, 
A  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a  garden  h^d  been. 

CampbclL 

The  shades  of  evening  round  them  close 

Between  the  land  and  tide : — 
Who  but  a  lover  ever  chose 

A  blind  boy  for  a  guide  7 

The  brig  in  which  a  passage  had  been  engaged 
for  Fitzmaurice,  was  an  American  merchantman, 
that  had  discharged  a  cargo  of  flax-seed  and  timber 
at  Sligo,  and  was  now  bound  to  Madeira  for  wine. 
In  about  three  weeks  it  reached  its  destination ;  and 
Fitzmaurice,  on  his  arrival  at  Funchal,  might  have 
had  several  companions,  you^g  men  of  his  own  na- 
tion, fugidves  like  himself,  from  the  same  disastront 
cause.  Hut  his  spirits  were  broken,  and  he  could 
not  endure  the  society  of  his  countrymen.  His 
long  residence  at  Douay  bad  given  him  a  partiality 
for  the  gloom  of  religious  buildings,  which  now 
became  more  grateful  to  his  spirit  than  ever,  and 
his  only  pleasure  was  in  solitary  perambulations 
along  the  aisles^of  churohes,  or  among  the  solemn 
shades  of  convent  grojmds.  In  the  course  of  his 
excursions,  in  the  romantic  neighborhood  of  the 
town,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  pictur- 
esque aspect  of  a  monastery  in  a  most  secluded 
situation;  and  the  superior,  after  some  inquiries 
and  examination  of  his  references,  made  no  diffi> 
culty  of  admitting  him  as  a  boarder  into  the  con- 
vent. 

He  had  been  hero  about  three  months,  when  a 
letter  from  his  father,  couched  in  kindlier  terms 
than  any  that  he  had  ever  received  from  him,  and 
transmitting  a  credit  with  a  Funchal  house  for  any 
sums  he  might  reouire.  informed  him  that  his 
brother,  the  wretched  Aubrey  BuUer,  had  been  shot 
in  a  duol  in  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  some  gam- 
bling quarrel,  by  the  very  Dillon  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  league  to  betray  Fitzmaurice.  Dillon  had 
absconded.  He  added,  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
on  himself,  and  that  he  felt  an  acute  pang  at  the 
thought  of  tlie  utter  improbability  of  his  living  long 
enough  to  see  his  only  remaining  son,  that  he  miffht 
forgive  and  be  forgiven,  for  that  they  had  mutually 
sinned  towards  each  other. 

A  letter  of  a  later  date,  but  which  arrived  by  the 
same  packet,  from  a  fHeiid  at  Sligo,  whose  author- 
ity  oould  not  be  doubted,  bronght  him  intelligenos 
of  his  father's  decease ;  and  also  informed  him  that 
Miss  Yemon  was  on  the  eve  of  maixiage  with  Mr* 
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SaM^nui.  The  latter  ftot,  it  afttd,  Btntnge  as  it 
aoondod,  was  certain,  for  botli  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Sir 
Gny  Vernon,  who  was  in  Dublin  with  his  family, 
had  formally  announced  it  to  their  friends. 

This  letter  also  urged  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
using  his  interest  with  his  powerful  English  rela- 
tives to  prevent  the  forfeiture  by  attainder  of  lus 
mitural  inheritance,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
free  pardon  from  the  king,  with  permission  to  re- 
turn home.  But  the  earthly  hopes  of  Fitzmaurice 
were  now  over ;  and  though  he  did  not  altogether 
neg^lect  this  latter  advice,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to 
a  higher  source  of  grace,  with  the  compunction  of 
one  who  had  foraaken  the  house  of  peace  and  longed 
for  readmission.  His  education  having  qualified 
him  for  the  priesthood,  he  resolved  on  fulfilling  the 
destiny  that  had  been  designed  for  him  by  his 
father,  and  by  the  purer  feelings  of  his  own  youth- 
ful piety.  Accordingly,  after  as  short  a  preparation 
as  the  forms  of  the  chuxeh  would  allow,  he  became 
a  consecrated  priest. 

^me  months  afler  he  had  taken^  the  irrevocable 
vow>  further  intelligence  from  Ireland  induced  him 
to  apply  for  leave  to  quit  the  island  of  Madeira. 
The  Diocesan,  whose  esteem  and  confidence  he  had 
won,  would  gladly  have  detained  him  ;  but  his  re- 
quest was  urgent,  and  his  reasons  were  forcible, 
and  the  permission  was  granted  with  reluctance 
and  good  grace. 

It  was  about  twenty  months  after  the  separation 
of  Mary  and  Fitzmaurice,  when  a  stranger  one 
morning  advanced  up  the  dismembered  avenue  of 
Dibmore.  He  looked  around  him  with  a  dejected 
air,  as  if  he  missed,  like  lost  old  friends,  the  noble 
trees  that  used  to  shade  it,  for  all  had  disappeared. 

At  a  distance,  the  house  still  looked  as  inviting 
as  formerly ;  but  when  he  approached,  its  air  of 
desolation  struck  him  the  more  forcibly.  The  car- 
riage-road was  grass-grown ;  grass  and  groundsel 
had  pushed  their  way  unmolested  between  the  in- 
terstices of  the  stone  steps  that  led  up  to  the  hall 
door,  and  had  even  crept  among  the  teaselated  mar- 
ble that  paved  the  hall  itself.  Not  an  article  of 
furniture  was  visible  in  the  mansion,  except  the 
heraldic  carvings  that  adorned  the  stately  entrance. 
The  hills  and  the  ocean  looked  as  grandly  as  ever, 
but,  immediately  below  and  around  the  bouse,  the 
park  almost  without  a  tree,  the  pastures  without 
stock,  except  two  or  three  wretched  animals  driven 
thither  on  trespass;  the  cabins  black,  dirty,  and 
ruinous — all  gave  dreary  proofs  of  the  departure 
of  the  family  of  Dromore.  He  descended  into  the 
garden,  formerly  the  best  in  the  country,  and  foun^ 
It  a  labyrinth  of'^  weeds.  A  little  sunny  slope  bad 
been  a  flower-parterre,  and  it  was  once  the  delight 
of  Mary  to  cultivate  and  embellish  it.  This  was 
now  overrun  with  thistles,  nettles,  and  dock,  and 
its  former  use  was  only  marked  out  by  a  few  rose 
trees  and  other  vigorous  plants  that  still  struggled 
through  the  obstructions,  but  whose  sickly  leaves 
and  buds  showed  how  ill  they  fared  among  the 
ooaise  usurpers  of  the  soil.  The  stranger  plucked 
one  of  those  siokly  blossoms,  and  thrust  it  into  his 
bosom :  sonne  nettle-leaVes  were  incautiously  pulled 
with  it,  and  he  heeded  not  their  sting. 

Id  another  part  of  the  garden  was  an  artificial 
mound  of  considerable  height,  on  .which  was  a 
rastic  summer  house,  approached  through  a  pretty 
naie  of  holly«trees  and  lattrels.  This  had  been  a 
frvmite  ntroaC  of  Mnry  in  her  childhood,  where 
she  studied  her  lessons,  and  where  ^e  often  siud 
tbsm  to  her  mothar.    To  this  spot  the  Uranger  was 


suddenly  attracted  by  the  soond  of  a  ^pe,  wlaeh 
he  well  remembered  to  have  heard  before.  He  as- 
cended with  a  wary  tread,  till  he  attained  boA  m, 
situation  as  enabled  him  to  see,  without  distminiigr 
the  rustic  musician,  poor  blind  ConoUy,  while  be 
pUyed  Savoumeen  DeelUh^  that  exquisitely  patfaetie 
air,  which  formeriy  thrilled  to  the  Irish  heart,  and 
is  still  listened  to  with  fond  emotion.  The  mcwnent 
he  ceased  to  play,  the  boy  became  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  an  intruder,  who  was  not  aware  of 
having  made  even  a  leaf  rustle  since  he  had  takea 
his  stand*  Quickly  turning  his  pale,  faded  ftee,  the 
musician  eagerly  inquired,  who  was  there  t 

'^  You  choose  a  mournful  tune,  Conolly,*'  was 
the  answer ;  and  the  well-remembered  voice  in  aa 
instant  brought  the  delighted  and  trembling  boy  to 
the  feet  of  Gerald  Fitzmaurice.  He  clung  to  his 
knees,  and  addressed  him  with  a  thousa^  wild, 
touching  exclamations  of  wonder  and  welcome. 
Fitzmaurice  eagerly  asked  many  questions  relative 
to  the  Yemons.  The  reply  that  he  received  to  the 
first  made  him  immediately  set  forward  lor  tlie 
sesr^ore  with  ConoUy  for  his  guide,  who,  during 
their  walk,  related  the  followmg  cireiimstaacee, 
with  some  of  which  Fitzmaurice  was  already  ac- 
quainted. 


He 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Pluck  up  thy  heart !  for  why  despond  ? 

Thou  hast  a  daughter  fine ; 
She  'U  raze  thy  name  from  off  the  bond 

By  changing  hers  to  mine. 

Adversity  had  been  busy  in  the  fiunHy  of  Sic 
Guy  Yemen  since  the  flight  of  Fitzmaurice.  He 
became  inextricably  entancrled  in  gambling 
tions  by  the  spider^kill  of  the  wily  Sullivan, 
had  been  ever  very  unlucky  at  play,  and  never 
disposed  to  calculate  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  the  most  fortunate,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  accommodating  and  liberal,  of 
his  friends.  He  would  take  a  bond,  advance  money 
or  procure  its  advancement  for  Sir  Guy,  buy  up  the 
debt  due  to  a  troublesome  or  needy  creditor ;  (n  a 
small  sum  due  take  a  hone,  a  curricle,  a  car,  any 
tangible  thing ;  and  for  a  large  one  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  mortgage  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
baronet's  laud.  Thus,  sum  afVer  sum  was  borrowed 
on  rumous  interest,  and  staked  and  lost,  and  aciee 
after  acres  were  mortgaged,  till  the  estate  was 
pledged  beyond  half  its  value ;  and,  the  heir-male 
failing,  there  was  no  entail. 

Partly  aware  of  her  husband's  situation,  and  alse 
alarmed  by  Mary's  sunken  spirits  and  dediaia^ 
health,  Lady  Yemen  urged  him  to  take  them  to 
Dublin,  and  he  at  length  consented.  But  their  fiial 
day's  journey  was  only  a  few  miles  beyond  Celloo- 
ney,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  He  wished  to 
entertain  his  friends  on  their  departure,  and  had,  he 
said,  invited  a  large  party  to  meet  them.  Apeio^ 
gies,  however,  came  to  him  from  the  moainn, 
male  and  female,  of  two  or  three  families  who  oer* 
tsinly  had  been  asked,  but  not  till  after  it  was  as- 
certained by  Mr.  Sullivan  that  they  had  other  en* 
gagements  for  that  day.  Their  absence  was  not 
rogretted  by  Lady  Yernon  and  Mary,  who  wialied 
to  avoid  company,  and  who  now  heard  with  man 
pain  than  pleasure  that  four  gentlemen  and  three 
ladies  vrere  still  to  join  them  at  dinner.  But,  when 
the  time  came,  not  one  of  these  had  appeared,  and 
they  waited  a  full  hour  in  vain  expectation  of  thsir 
arrival.  They  were  then  ushered  into  the  dinia^ 
room,  where  theie  vat  cheerful  pfepaxaikm  lav  % 
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pnrty— ft  hMxig  lieaith,  and  a  table  oomxA  ibr 
twalva  peiaoDs,  of  whom  only  five,  the  tbrae  Yer- 
noos  with  their  host  and  hk  sister,  were  present. 
Rain  fell  in  torrents,  (as  it  too  oiVen  does  on  that 
bibuloos  isle,  which  is,  alas !  the  secret  of  its  epi- 
thet of  emerald.)  Mr.  Snllivan  attributed  to  the 
bad  weather  the  faUure  of  the  xest  of  his  bidden 
firiends.  Sir  Guy,  though  in  some  respects  a 
afaiewd  and  clerer  man,  was  an  easy  dupe  to  a  liar, 
because  he  was  himself  ▼eracious.  He  nad  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  feet,  which  was,  that  no  other 
guest  had  been  really  expected ;  though  SuUiTan 
had  played  off  the  trick  of  making  it  appear  so,  that 
he  might  hare  his  prey  alone  that  night  without  the 
aemblanoe  of  design. 

The  three  ladies  retired  soon  after  dinner,  and 
while  the  rain  and  wind  were  shaking  the  ill-fitted 
window-frames,  the  two  gentlemen  drew  closer  to 
the  oiackling  hearth  to  imbibe  strong  port.  The 
baimiet,  whose  customary  and  much  less  potent 
after-dinner  beverage  was  claret,  was  speedily 
warmed  into  high  spirits.  Sullivan  had  apologized 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  cellar ;  his  last  batch,  of 
daret,  he  pretended,  was  unfortunately  exhausted. 
Sir  Guy  did  not  much  reUsh  the  new,  black,  and 
fieiy  juice  at  first,  but  by  decrees  his  taste  improved, 
aod  ho  pronounced  it  excellent,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word  with  right  good  will. 

A  dice-box  was  on  a  side-table— it  had  been 
left  there  by  aooidettt,  of  course.  It  caught  Sir 
Guy's  eye ;  he  gaxed  at  it  till  it  seemed  two  dice- 
boxes.  He  immediately  proposed  play.  Mr.  Snl- 
livan objected,  and,  though  Sir  Guy  pressed  him 
hard  for  his  revenge,  he  held  out  till  it  was  reason- 
able to  believe  that  his  friend's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter had  retired  to  their  chamber,  for  Lady  Vernon 
and  Mary  had  lately  always  occupied  but  one  bed- 
room, on  account  of  the  mother's  anxiety  about  her 
duM's  health. 

Sullivan  was  then  with  seeming  reluctance  pre- 
Tsiied  on  to  play,  and  they  threw  with  various  suo- 
oesB  Ibr  some  time ;  the  baronet,  whether  he  had 
sained  or  lust,  appljring  to  his  glass  at  every  throw, 
fie  consequently  became  so  intoxicated  as  to  be 
hardly  able  to  hold  the  box  with  sufficient  steadi- 
ness to  prosecute  the  game.  Miss  Sullivan,  the 
honest  sbter  of  a  scoundrel,  unexftectedly  entered 
the  room  and  entreated  Sir  Guy  to  go  to  rest.  A 
ruffian  scowl  from  her  brother  scared  her  out  of  the 
aparttnent.  The  play  was  continued  till  the  ruin 
of  Sir  Guy  was  completed.  Before  he  was  con- 
ducted up  to  bed,  he  signed,  with  a  hand  guided  by 
Solliyan  himself,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
debt  which  he  had  thus  incurred. 

It  was  not  till  he  arose  at  mid-day,  sobered  by 
some  houra^  sleep,  that  he  became  conscious  of  the 
full  extent  of  his .  misfortune.  He  did  ftot,  even 
then,  remember  the  occurrences  of  the  ni^ht ;  but 
Mr.  Sullivan  produced  the  document,  which  soon 
convinced  him  that  he  was  at  his  mercy.  Sir  Guy 
DO  longer  bore  his  ill  fortune  with  composure.  His 
eyea  seemed  opened  all  at  once  to  the  full  horrors 
m  rain.  It  never  occurred  to  him  for  a  moment  to 
dispute  any  part  of  this  or  any  other  ''debt of 
honor"  after  ne  had  pledged  his  signature  for  its 
liquidation.  But  he  stamped  up  and  dovm  the 
room  like  a  madman,  venting  imprecations  on  the 
frbe  friends  who  had  allured  him  to  destruction, 
and  most  of  all  on  Sullivan,  who  heard  his  outrages 
with  calmness,  and  watched  every  turn  of  his  coun- 
tenance with  ckise  and  patient  attention.  At  last 
he  found  his  opportunity  to  speak,  and  made  a  pro- 
ponl  to  SirGuywhioh  astoidahed  and  ailenoed 
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him.  After  half  an  honr's  conference,  Sir  Guy  do- 
sired  a  servant  to  tell  Miss  Vernon  that  her  fhther 
wished  to  see  her  in  ten  minutes.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Sullivan  now  deprecate  so  much  precipitation ;  he 
was  positive  in  his  resolution  to  settle  the  matter  at 
once,  and  Sullivan  withdrew  and  rode  out  of  the 
way.  Sir  Guy  went  up  to  his  own  bed-room,  and 
returned  with  a  pair  of  pistols  which  he  had  delib- 
erately loaded.  He  ulaced  them  on  a  table.  Mary 
appeared,  and  started  back  with  terror  when  she 
saw  her  father's  flashing  eyes  and  ominous  brow. 
He  locked  the  door  and  drew  her  forward  towards 
the  table,  and,  pointing  to  the  pistols,  told  her  that 
unless  she  would  save  her  family  from  ruin  by  sol- 
emnly contracting  to  marry  Mr.  Sullivan,  she  must 
see  her  father  destroy  himself  in  her  presence. 
She  conjured  him,  but  without  eflfect,  to  give  her 
time  for  a  reply,  to  let  her  at  least  remove  those 
fatal  weapons  before  she  gave  an  answer.  He 
would  hear  nothing  but  her  distinct 4ind  instant  eon- 
sent  to  the  terms  on  which  Sullivan  oflfeied  to  relin* 
quish  the  greater  part  of  his  necuniary  claims.  She 
was  also  enjoined  not  to  make  any  communication 
to  her  mother  on  the  subject  at  present,  nor  at  any 
time  to  betray  to  her  the  motive  of  her  acceptance 
of  Sullivan.  All  that  she  could  at  last  gain  was  ao 
agreement  that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place 
for  three  months.  For  the  rest  of  that  day  she 
avoided,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  odious  atten- 
tions of  Sullivan,  and  the  next  morning  she  set  out 
with  her  father  and  mother  for  Dublin,  leaving  him 
to  boast  of  his  bride-elect  in  confidential  whispera 
all  over  the  county.  But  his  prize  was  not  so  se- 
cure as  he  believed.  About  a  month  after  their 
arrival  in  Dublin,  Sir  Guy  Yemon  was  seized  with 
typhus  fever.  His  mind  was  abready  ''brought 
very  low,"  and  as  sick  with  trouble  as  that  of  Jeph- 
tha,  the  Gileadite,  after  he  had  vowed  his  daugh- 
ter;  for  Mary,  too,  was  her  father's  ''only  chud; 
beside  her  he  had  neither  son  nor  daughter." 
Probably  the  malignity  of  the  bodily  disease  was 
quickened  by  his  mental  sufierings,  which  perhaps 
were  far  from  being  allayed  by  the  persevering  at- 
tendance of  Mary,  as  well  as  of  Lady  Venuni,  at 
his  bedside.  The  filial  piety  that  shrunk  not  firom 
the  danger  of  mortal  contagion  perhaps  smote  on 
the  heart  of  the  parent  who  had  so  cruelly  devoted 
A€r  as  a  sacrifice  in  bis  necessity,  and  ''  could  not 
go  back."  He  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  after 
a  few  weeks*  illness. 

The  situation  of  Sir  Guy's  widow  and  child  was 
now  dismal  indeed,  and  Sullivan  lost  no  time  in 
oflfering  them  his  services,  nothing  doubting  a  favor- 
able reception.  The  motive  that  had  foroed  Mary 
to  sanction  his  pretensions  to  her  hand  had  expired 
with  her  fiither,  and  she  repulsed  the  fellow  with  a 
disgust  too  decisive  to  leave  him  further  hope.  Ho 
at  once  revenged  and  consoled  himself  by  making 
the  best  use  he  could  of  such  legal  powera  as  he 
had  obtained  over  the  family  estate.  He  took  po»> 
session  of  Dromore,  and  sold  off  all  the  furniture ; 
and  he  cut  down  and  removed  the  timber  as  fast  as 
possible ;  this  he  called  *'  disparking  the  demesne." 
£ven  the  old  oaks  of  the  avenue  were  not  xe« 
spected: 

he  sent  forth  word 

To  level  with  the  earth  a  noble  horde, 

A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees, 

Leaving  an  ancient  dome 

Beggared  and  outraged !    Many  hearts  deftoed 

The  flito  of  those  old  trees,  and  oft  with  ^ua 

The  traveller  at  this  day  will  atc^  and  goe 
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On  wrongs  which  nature  scaxoely  seenw  to  heed. 
For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks  and  bays, 
And  the  pore  moantains,  and  \he  glorious  sea, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures  yet  remain. 

Lady  Vernon  and  Mary  returned  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  desolate  home,  and  secluded  them- 
selves in  the  cottage  of  an  old  housekeeper  of  Ma- 
ry's grandfather,  the  widow  Trench,  a  respectable 
and  faithful  woman,  whose  decline  of  life  was  ren- 
dered comfortable  by  a  legacy  from  her  master, 
whose  finances  had  been  more  discreetly  regulated 
than  those  of  his  hein.  They  had  been  but  a  few 
days  here  when  the  pernicious  effects  of  sedulous 
attendance  on  Sir  Guy  discovered  themselves  in 
Mary.  She  had  inhaled  the  infection,  and  was  now 
in  a  condition  from  which  .there  was  as  much  to 
fear  as  to  hope. 

CHAPTBR  X. 

Oh !  rose  of  May ! 
O  heavens,  is  *t  possible  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  1 

Skakapeare. 

It  was  dark  when  Fitzmaurice  and  his  blind  but 
sure  guide  reached  the  cottage,  which  was  situated 
under  a  long,  rocky  ridge,  close  upon  the  sea-shore. 
There  were  a  few  more  cottages  along;  the  bank, 
but  at  considerable  intervals  from  each  other.  The 
loneliness,  therefore,  of  the  place  was  not  at  this 
hour  much  relieved  by  the  few  and  straggling  lights 
that  glimmered  from  them.  Fitzmaurice  was  now 
about  to  be  delivered  from  the  suspense  in  which  he 
had  been  during  his  hurried  walk  from  Dromore. 
He  paused  at  the  door,  breathless,  dreading  the 
event,  and  almost  wishing  he  was  not  so  near.  He 
had  scarcely  been  there  a  minute  when  he  heard  a 
hoarse  and  sternly  complaining  voice  within.  There 
was  something  familiar  to  him  in  the  accent,  and  it 
made  him  shudder.  Could  that  rough,  masculine 
Toice  be  Mary's? 

Her  voice,  that  even  in  its  mirthful  mood 
Has  made  him  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep ! 
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hfT  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

A  suspicion  of  the  truth  flashed  upon  his  mind ;  he 
listeneid  with  intense  eagerness,  and  was  soon  con- 
firmed in  his  dreadful  suspicion.  She  spoke  more 
fondly,  and  the  language  of  violent  delirium  oould 
no  longer  be  mistaken,  ^e  had  evidently  already 
talked  and  screamed  herself  hoarse ;  but  she  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth,  with  almost  unceasing  volu* 
bility,  a  torrent  of  malicious  invective  so  unnatural 
from  Mary  as  to  curdle  his  blood  with  horror. 
Lady  Vernon  and  he  were  the  particular  objects  of 
her  reproach — the  two  beings  in  the  world  to 
whom  she  had  been  most  devotedly  attached.  His 
name,  especially,  repeate-dly  burst  from  her  lips, 
aooompanied  by  the  wildest  and  bitterest  expres- 
nons  of  accusation  and  hatred.  At  length  she 
stopped,  from  utter  weariness.  Fitzmaurice,  after 
wmitmg  some  time  to  assure  himself  that  she  was 
quiet,  ventured  to  knock  as  gently  as  possible. 

'*  Who  is  there  V  immediately  exclaimed  Mary, 
whom  not  a  sound  escaped. 

He  would  have  retreated,  but  the  door  was  im- 
mediately opened  by  Mrs.  Trench,  who  held  a  Hght 
ap  to  his  face,  and,  unable  to  command  her  aston- 
iuuttent  at  seeing  him,  unguardedly  cried  out,  **  It 
is  Mr.  (^rald  Fiumaurice  0*NeU ! ^'  Mary  caught 
the  exclamation,  and  the  efl^t  of  the  presence  of 


her  lover  was  most  painfully  extreordinarr. 
did  not  shriek  nor  make  any  violent  signal  of  i 
row  or  of  joy.  She  only  hastily  drew  aside  the 
bed-cortains,  and,  with  a  sort  of  quiet,  saicastie 
gayety  and  mock-politeness,  invited  him  to  draw 
near.  The  orbs  of  her  eyes  seemed  expanded  to 
an  unusual  size,  and  weie  **  as  bright  as  freaoDg 
stars."  Her  flushed  cheeks  were  of  the  brigfateet 
vermilion  imaginable.  Some  loose  locks  ^  her 
long  hair  floated  over  her  neck  and  bosom.  She 
did  not  show  any  surprise  at  hb  arrival,  but  took  it 
quite  as  an  ordinary  occurrence.  Her  mother  was 
seated  by  the  further  side  of  the  bed,  too  foil  of 
grief  to  be  readily  susceptible  of  any  other  feeling* 
on  this  occasion,  except  perhaps  of  hope,  which  did 
seem  to  be  partially  awakened  as  she  watched  the 
eflfect  of  thw  unexpected  visit  on  her  daughter'^s 
mind.  Fitzmaurice  drew  near,  and,  forgetful  mr 
careless  of  the  hazard  of  infection,  took  her  little, 
burning  hind,  which  she  yielded  without  ceremony. 
Lovely  as  she  always  was,  she  now  looked  nnnatu- 
rally  beautiful.  She  stared  at  him  with  a  gay  and 
saucy  smile,  from  which  he  must  have  turned  in 
dismay,  had  he  not  dwelt  on  it  with  anguish  and 
pity.  She  talked  to  him,  incessantly,  in  the  most 
flippant  and  unmeaning  manner  ;  sometimes  lower- 
ing her  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  if  to  make  some 
private  communication,  and  then  breaking  into 
long-continued  hysterical  laughter,  till  she  boeame 
so  exhausted  that  she  sank  back  on  her  pillow,  and 
afibrdcd  Fitzmaurice  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing. 

After  a  short  and  afllicting  interview  with  Lady 
Vernon,  he  was  accommodated  with  a  small  apart- 
ment in  the  cottage.  There  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  and,  with  humble  fervor,  breathed  forth 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  Mary :  he  was  too 
sincere  a  Christian  to  despair,  even  in  this  honr  of 
severe  and  almost  intolerable  misery. 

For  a  considerable  while  there  was  not  a  soond 
to  disturb  his  devotion,  except  the  precise  sharp 
clicking  of  a  clock,  and  the  sullen  dashing  of  the 
waves  as  the  tide  measured  every  step  that  it 
gained  upon  the  beach, 

And,  shining  with  a  gloominess,  the  water 
Swaog  as  the  moon  had  taught  her. 

But,  suddenly,  a  scream  from  Mary,  followed  by 
the  distinct  enunciation  of  his  name,  brought  him 
to  her  bedside. 


CHAPTEB    XI. 

Go,  hang  aloft  the  traitor-knave ; 

And  let  me  don  mv  shooD, 
And  merrily  dance  aftove  his  grave 

A  hornpipe  in  the  moon. 

She  was  seated  upright  on  the  bed.  By  the 
glimmering  of  the  lamp,  the  livid  paleness  of  death 
seemed  spread  over  her  countenance;  but,  when 


her  mother  and  her  nurse  endeavored  to  peisi 
her  to  lie  down,  she  pushed  them  from  her  with 
fierceness,  and,  grappling  a  hand  of  Fitzmaurice, 
as  if  her  sinews  were  of  iron,  she  gradually  leaned 
towards  him  till  her  stern,  mahcious  eyes  wen 
close  to  his  fiice.  She  then  assailed  him  with  a 
volley  of  reproaches,  her  features  every  moment 
growing  fiercer  till  her  dilated  eyebalb,  curiad 
lips,  and  clenched  teeth,  gave  her  the  appearaaoe 
of  a  ffrionbg  demon. 

'*  Yes!  I  know  I  am  mad,"  she  cried;  '*yo« 
made  me  so !  Yon,  Gerakl  the  Rebel !  Yon  sad 
my  mother  stole  my  father-s  gold.    Yon  i 
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my  father.  Yon  plandeied  oar  honse,  and  tried  to 
kill  me,  bat  I  foiled  you.  You  heaped  fire  upon 
me,  and  drove  me  mad.  But  I  will  have  Mr.  Sal- 
liTan.  He  shall  be  my  husband.  We  will  be 
married  oa  the  day  that  sees  a  rope  round  the  neck 
of  Gerald  the  Rebel.'' 

In  this  strain  she  continued,  till,  with  the  abrupt 
change  so  common  in  these  melancholy  cases,  her 
hand  all  at  once  relaxed  its  hold,  and  her  eyes  lost 
their  hideous  expression,  and  the  tenderness  of 
woman  rushed  into  them  and  quenched  their  fury 
with  a  flood  of  tears.  She  kissed,  repeatedly,  the 
hand  she  had  so  strenuously  held ;  and,,  with  the 
moat  moving  looks,  interrupted  by  convulsive  weep- 
ing, she  earnestly  asked  him  why  he  had  deserted 
her.  She  almost  seemed  to  have  recovered  her 
faculties.  But  for  the  altered  voice,  she  was  almost 
the  Mary  who  had  parted  from  her  lover  some 
months  before  under  the  rocks  of  Coradunn.  Fitz- 
maurice  with  difficulty  supported  the  scene ;  but  it 
was  of  brief  duration.  Her  irritability  revived,  and 
she  passed  the  night  in  alternate  ravings  of  anger, 
mockery,  and  mirth. 

Day  broke  upon  tliis  cottage  of  wretchedness. 
The  keenness  of  the  morning  air  seemed  to  allay 
the  (ever  of  her  brain,  and  she  at  last  sank  in  a 
slumber  less  restless  than  had  yet  come  over  her. 
Soon  afterwards  the  tread  df  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
voice  of  Gonolly  were  heard  from  without.  He 
had  been  despatched  by  Fitzmaurice  to  a  cabin  at 
some  distance,  where  he  found  a  confidential  person, 
whom  he  was  instru6ted  to  send  to  Slign  for  a 
medical  gentleman,  one  who  had  acquired  just 
celebrity  in  the  country,  but  who  had  not  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Vemons.  Conolly  now  an- 
noaaced  his  arrival.  Fitzmaurice,  without  hesita- 
tion, went  out  and  presented  himself  before  him. 
The  physician  looked  at  him  with  gravity  and  sur- 
prise. 

"  Mr.  O'Neil!  can  this  be  possible?" 

'*  Well,  sir,'*  replied  Fitzmaurice,  "you  recog- 
nize me.  I  am  still  an  outlaw  in  this  country,  yet 
I  thus  expose  myself  to  a  man  whose  politicad  sen- 
timents I  know  to  be  hostile  to  my  safety.  But, 
sir,  ray  errand  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  treason ; 
and  I  have  always  heard  Doctor  Kirwan  mentioned 
as  a  min  of  honor." 

"Mr.  O'Neil,"  said  the  doctor,  "shall  have  no 
reason  to  contradict  that  favorable  report." 

This  short  dialogue  was  held  in  a  tone  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Each  appeared  to  under- 
stand and  to  rely  upon  the  other,  and  Fitzmaarice 
at  once  proceeded  to  detail  the  particulars  of  Miss 
Vernon's  situation.  Doctor  Kirwan  listened  with 
profound  attention,  and  then  went  in  to  see  her, 
and  to  confer  with  Lady  Vernon ;  after  which  he 
expressed  much  regret  at  the  interviewis  that  had 
taken  place  between  Fitzmaurice  and  the  invalid, 
considering  them  likely  to  aggravate  the  mental 
disorder.  He  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving from  her  sight  every  object  with  which  she 
was  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  persons  in  whom 
her  affections  were  most  interested,  particularly 
Lady  Vernon  and  Fitzmaurice.  He  dia  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  fever,  which  l>e  thought 
she  had  taken  in  but  a  slight  degree ;  and  he  attrib- 
uted the  confusion  of  her  intellect  much  less  to  this 
cause  than  to  the  operation  of  many  circumstances 
of  severe  and  afflicting  trial  on  a  mind  acutely  sen- 
sitive. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  their  pres- 
ent residence,  and  in  a  very  sequestered  situation, 
close  to  the  sands,  there  was  a  comfortably  fur- 
niahed  cottage  lo  be  let,  called  the  Mermaid's 
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Lodge.  Thither  Doctor  Kirwan  proposed  to  He- 
move  Miss  Vernon,  and  to  place  her  under  the 
exclusive  care  of  a  woman  of  his  own  selection,  on 
whose  experience  and  proper  temper  he  could  de- 
pend. Afflictive  as  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
to  Lady  Vernon,  she,  as  well  as  Fitzmaurice,  had 
the  good  sense  to  submit  at  once  to  the  separation , 
and  to  promise  not  to  visit  her  daughter  till  the 
physician's  consent  should  be  given.  The  widow 
Trench  did  not  so  peaceably  acquiesce  in  the  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  nurse  to  a  stranger ;  but,  m 
spite  of  her  expostulations,  the  removal  was  effected 
the  next  morning,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  follow* 

For  some  subsequent  months  Lady  Vernon  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  with  the  account  given, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  by  Doctor  Kirwan,  who 
never  failed  to  call  on  her,  in  his  ride  home,  after 
his  visits  to  Mary.  Fitzmaurice  was,  for  a  short 
time,  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  safety  during 
the  day,  but  he  often  approached  close  to  Maiy'a 
residence,  at  dusk,  to  listen  for  her  voice. 

Fitzmaurice  had  written  from  Madeira,  and  also 
from  the  place  of  his  debarkation  in  Ireland,  to  hia 
English  relations  on  the  subject  of  his  proscription. 
He  had  laid  open  to  them  his  altered  views  in  life, 
and  his  wish  to  reside  in  his  native  country ;  and 
there,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  his  priestly  func- 
tions, to  make  reparation  for  the  grievous  errors  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  He  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
a  fair  answer.  The  interest  of  his  friends  had  been 
recently  strengthened  by  some  changes  in  the  min- 
istry, and  they  not  only  obtained  for  him  the  king's 
full  pardon  but  a  release  of  his  estate,  which,  on 
his  father's  death,  had  been  attached  by  the  crown. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Oh  come,  oh  teach  me  natare  to  stihdue, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself— and  you ! 

Judicious  treatment,  tranquillity  of  place,  and  es- 
trangement from  all  to  whom  she  was  dear  or  famil- 
iar, gave  41  salutary  check  to  the  excitement  of 
Mary's  mind ;  but  her  complete  recovery  was  the 
work  of  many  slow-paced,  anxious  weeks.  She 
gradually  became  calmer,  till  she  sank  into  a  tame 
and  stupid  apathy,  which  her  medical  visiter  ob- 
served with  satisfaction.  She  was  then  permitted 
to  walk  on  the  beach  with  her  attendant,  and,  as 
she  regained  strength,  her  sensibility  returned  ;  she 
grew  conscious  of  her  deUverance  from  the  most 
dreadful  of  human  calamities,  and  more  and  more 
fondly  anxious  to  go  back  to  her  mother,  and  to  see 
Fitzmaurice,  who  now,  screening  themselves  from 
observation,  often  watched  her  when  she  walked 
out.  Finally,  the  happy  morning  arrived  when  she 
could  be  restored  to  her  mother.  Dr.  Kirwan 'a 
attendant  was  displaced  by  the  widow  Trench, 
whose  extravagant  joy  was  at  once  touching  and 
ludicrous.  Lady  Vernon  clasped  her  daughter  to 
her  bosom  with  such  delight  as  every  mother's  feel- 
ings can  comprehend,  but  not  even  a  mother's 
words  could  tell. 

Fitzmaurice  was  permitted  to  see  her  on  the  fol- 
fowing  morning.  Lady  Vernon  thought  proper  to 
be  present  at  the  interview  ;  for  she  had  been  made 
acquainted,  to  her  bitter  disappointment,  with  the 
irrevocable,  and,  as  she  could  not  help  thinking, 
rashly  incurred,  obligation  which  precluded  all  hope 
of  his  ever  being  more  than  as  a  brother  to  lier 
child.  Fitzmaurice  stifled  his  emotion,  but  Maiy^ 
could  not  repress  either  her  blushes  or  her  tears. 

The  friend  of  her  heart  was  henceforward  a  regs 
ttlar  visiter  at  the  secluded  cottage ;  and  when  any 
chanoe  delayed  his  arrival  beyond  the  coaUmazy 
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hoar,  Mafy*8  oontinual  and  anxious  IooIcb  at  the 
casement  made  it  appear  bat  too  evident  to  Lady 
Vernon  that  the  hardest  trial  yet  awaited  her 
daup^iter,  in  that  disclosure  which  must  once  more 
annihilate  her  hopes.  To  Lady  Vernon  the  diffi- 
culty of  breaking  the  secret  seemed  every  day  to 
increase.  But  Fitzmaurice  thought  otherwise  :  he 
was  by  degrees  preparing  the  ductile  mind  of  Mary 
for  the  communication,  and,  without  any  attempt  to 
make  her  a  proselyte  to  his  faith,  was  weaning  her 
affections  from  objects  of  temporal  consideration, 
and  directing  them  more  exclusively  to  Heaven. 
In  this  delicate  and  arduous  task  he  derived  most 
powerful  assistance  from  the  spiritual  works  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambray,  whose  pleadings  to  the 
heart  agamst  the  heart  itself,  to  the  affections 
against  every  deceitful  or  unhallowed  bias,  against 
every  feeling  of  creature-worship,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  breathe  the  purest  principles  of  love  of 
our  neighbor,  as  a  part  and  an  evidence  of  our  love 
of  his  Maker,  are  precious  examples  of  the  mild 
Christian  eloquence,  whose  suavity  is  strength. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  became  of  Fitzmaurice's 
own  feelings  I  Could  he  so  easily  overcome  them  t 
Couki  he  remember  the  early  days  of  their  attach- 
ment, the  simplicity  of  her  early  love,  her  devoted- 
ness  to  him  in  sorrow  and  danger ;  and  could  he 
then,  without  intolerable  agony,  see  her  again  before 
him,  restored  as  it  were  from  another  world,  lovely 
and  affectionate  as  ever,  with  no  obstacle  to  their 
union  but  that  one  bar,  sacred  and  insurmountable, 
that  he  himself  had  too  hastily  established  between 
them  from  an  unjust  impression  of  her  inconstancy  1 
Undoubtedly  the  task  was  mighty,  the  struggle 
terrible,  but  the  necessity  for  its  accomplishment 
was  obvious  and  imperative ;  and  to  what  is  reli- 
gious fortitude  unequal?  Fenelon,  more  than  any 
other  instructor  not  absolutely  inspired,  had  taught 
him  submission,  and  had  taught  him  also  how  to 
teach  it. 

For  the  present,  Fitzmaurice  assiduously  em- 
ployed himself  in  forwarding  his  views  with  Mary 
when  with  her;  and,  when  absent  from  her,  in 
^  regulating  his  worldly  interests  so  as  to  make  them 
most  subservient  to  his  future  ministry;  and  in 
attending  also  to  those  of  Lady  Vernon.  By  the  aid 
of  several  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
hacked  by  able  lawyers,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to 
drive  Sullivan  to  such  a  compromise  as  deprived 
him  of  all  further  control  over  the  Dromore  prop- 
erty, which,  however,  was  very  considerably  dimin- 


In  due  time  the  discovery  so  dreaded  by  Lady 
Vernon  was  to  be  made,  ritzmanrice  had  gained 
permission  from  her  to  make  it  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  eve  of  that  day,  a  bland  and 
beautiful  summer  evening,  the  two  ladies  and  he 
were  seated  under  the  porch  of  the  Mermud's 
Lodge,  looking  at  the  sun  that  was  just  sinking 
beyond  the  western  ocean. 

Nor  moon  nor  stars  were  out ; 
They  did  not  dare  to  tread  so  soon  about, 
Though  trembling  in  the  footsteps  of  the  sun. 
The  light  was  neither  night  nor  day*s,  but  one 
Which  life-like  had  a  beauty  in  its  doubt ; 
And  Silencers  impassioned  breathings  round 

Seemed  wandering  into  sound. 

Mary  was  sitting  between  her  mother  and  Fitz- 
maurice. Afler  a  v^y  lonff  pause,  the  first  words 
that  were  spoken  proceeded  ^m  her,  and  exceed- 
ingly surprised  her  two  auditors.  In  a  low,  very 
low  tone,  searoely  above  a  whisper,  bat  perfectly 
diMttfllaod  aodible,  she  said  to  Fitananifawit  *'  Dnr 


vod  reverend  irmnd,  yoa  take  « long  time  to  piepm 
me  for  your  secret." 

Fitzmaurice  was  strongly  agitated  by  this  addict, 
and  hardly  knew  whether  he  heard  aright 

*<  My  dearest  Mary,'*  said  Lady  Vernon,  "  what 
do  you  meant" 

''  My  dearest  mother,"  answered  Mary,  whom 
perhaps  the  twilight  obscurity  had  imboldened  for  a 
moment,  but  whose  accents  now  came  ftheringy 
and  as  if  with  difficohy,  "yoa  undentand  my 
meaning  well ;"  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  she 
uttered  still  more  faintly  but  rapidly — **  and  so  does 
he  who  chose  the  better  pott,  and  gave  ap  poor 
Mary  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  altar." 

**Te1l  me,  Mary,"  cried  Fitsroaariee,  noeh 
moved,  "  do  you  suppose  that  I  have  been  ftitfalen 
to  you t" 

Before  she  could  reply.  Lady  Vernon  interposed 
a  remonstrance :  '*  Ilush,  hush,  Fitzmaorice ;  xo- 
member  that  we  must  not  excite  her." 

'*Do  not  fear  for  roe,  my  mother,"  lesomed 
Mary ;  "  I  am  collected  and  sustained.  No,  Ge^• 
aid,  no  ;  neither  of  us  has  been  faithless ;  we  were 
both  unfortunate.  I  was  affianced  to  another  onder 
compulsion,  and  you  vowed  yourself  to  the  drarch 
on  the  impulse  of  a  rumor — no,  pardon  ooe,  Getaldy 
not  that — no  doubt,  no  doubt  it  was  a  holy  impolse; 
you  have  done  well  for  yourself,  and  weQ  for  me. 
I  am  happy  now ;  and  it  is  yonr  sweet  ooansd  that 
has  made  me  so." 

"  But  how  is  this?"  asked  Lady  Vernon. 

**  My  dear  mother,"  continued  Mary,  "  CSerald 
thought  that  he  was  fortif3ring  me  against  a  foarfol 
attack  that  was  still  to  be  made  npon  my  peace  of 
mind,  while  he  was  only  pouring  bahn  upon  the 
hurt  spirit  that  had  already  suffered  the  atfaek. 
Dr.  Kirwan  would  by  no  means  trust  me  out  of  his 
hands,  nor  allow  either  of  you  to  approach  roe, 
before  he  had  himself  carefully  imparteo  the  wiurfe 
truth  to  me.  He  was  afraid  that  neither  of  yoa 
could  inflict  the  necessary  pain  so  skilfully  as  him- 
self. It  was  hard  to  bear  ;  yet  it  was  soothing  to 
know  that  I  was  not  deserted  for  another." 

'*  Deserted,  Mary  !"  said  FHtzmaurice,  mooriH 
fully. 

**  Then  yon  never  mil  desert  roe,  Grerald,  will 
you  V  said  Mary,  touched  and  gratified ;  "  yo« 
will  always  be  to  me  as  yon  are  now,  next  to  my 
mother,  my  best  and  dearest  ooonsellor  and  friend  1" 

"  Ever,  ever,  Mary,  your  brother  onr  earth,  and, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  heaven !" 

"  I  am  content,  more  than  content,"  she  taid ; 
**  I  am  very  happy." 

"  But  why,  Mary,"  inquired  Lady  Vernon,  **  did 
you  not  sooner  communicate  to  us  your  knowledge 
of  Mr.  O^Neil's  situation  ?  Why  did  not  Dr.  Kir- 
wan  tell  u^" 

"  He  perhaps  had  more  reasons  than  one  for  his 
poeitive^njunction  to  me  of  reserve  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  it  was  safest  for  roe  that 
there  should  be  some  check  upon  us  all,  that  I 
might  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible  to  agitating 
conversations :  so  he  left  yon  your  secret  to  keep, 
and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  to  be  my  secret.  The 
only  reason  he  gave  me,  however,  was  one  that 
concerned  the  discipline  of  my  own  mind :  he  said 
that  it  would  be  good  and  wnolesome  for  it  that  I 
should  train  it  awhile  to  the  enrb  of  a  restrsint  of 
this  sort.  He  did  not  remove  the  restriction  till  this 
morning.  He  praised  me  for  my  obedience,  and 
said,  smiling,  as  he  left  me,  *  You  may  now  do  as 
you  like ;  I  will  trust  yoo  in  everything  to  yonr 
own  diseretion.' " 

Mary  tamed  to  Fitifflaiuioe,  aad  teataly  i 
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-— ^'  Oenld,  neithar  yoa  nor  I  ooqM  be  eomi^iiineiit- 
ed  on  our  discretion,  when  we  stood  on  the  sea- 
lowPs  ledge  on  the  day  of  our  parting — but  we  are 
wiser  now." 

This  was  indeed  perilous  ground  for  the  memory 
to^go  back  to.  Fitzmaurice  could  not  help  answer- 
ing— ^*  Yet  to  what  but  to  the  true  love  that  is 
bMrt-wisdom,  the  best  and  surest  of  all,  Mary-— to 
what  but  your  own  .heart- wisdom,  under  divine 
^Tor,  on  that  very  day,  and  after  that  miserable 
parting,  do  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  life  ?'* 

Lady  Vernon  here  observed,  that  the  chill  of  the 
evening  might  be  prejudicial  to  Mary. 

Fitzmaurice  felt  that  he  had  scarcely  been  suffi- 
ciently guarded  in  the  words  he  had  just  hazarded 
to  Miss  Vernon.  He  made  a  resolution  to  be  more 
warr,  and  he  kept  it. 

The  event  proved  not  only  that  Fitzmaurice  had 
been  strong  enough  to  restrain  his  own  heart,  but 
that  he  had  had  the  influence  to  contribute  to  the 
acquirement  of  that  most  difficult  of  victories  by  the 
young  and  enthusiastic  Beauty  of  Dromore. 

I  will  not  say  that,  continuing  as  they  did  to 
reside  near  to  each  other,  with  all  the  memorials 
of  their  most  true  passion  and  its  delusive  prospects 
around  them,  feelings  of  the  most  acute  regret  did 
not  often  press  upon  their  minds.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
d^iied  that  Mary  frequently  repeated  her  visits  to 
the  rocks  of  Coradunn,  and  to  the  cavern  on  the 
shore,  and  to  the  well  among  the  mountains,  nor 
that  her  eyes  on  her  return  often  betrayed  that  she 
had  not  seen  these  places  without  emotion. 

I  will  not  pretend  that  even  after  she  had  at- 
tained, as  she  hoped,  complete  resignation,  the 
struggle  was  not  often,  and  again  and  again, 
renewed  in  her  womanly  heart  between  forbidden 
love  and  forbidding  duty.  At  first  she  would  fre- 
quently murmur  to  herself: 

''  Mard  fate !  He  reappeared  among  us  as  unex- 
pectedly as  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb  had  arisen ; 
and  his  apparition  has  been  almost  as  visionary; 
for  (he  vowed  priest  seems  to  me  but  as  the  spectre 
of  my  deceased  lover." 

At  a  later  period  her  musings,  not  always  inau- 
dible to  her  mother,  would  run  thus : 

'*  I  have  been  so  long  inured  to  affliction  that  I 
should  feel  strange  without  it.  Grief  seems  my 
natural  aliment.  Sorrow  is  my  joy,  my  own  soi^ 
TOW ;  I  pet  it  with  a  selfish  tenderness,  as  the  poor 
mother  doats  on  an  ugly  and  perverse  brat :— no ; 
that  is  not  a  just  illustration ;  there  is  sweetness 
and  loveliness  in  my  sorrow ;  my  misery  is  not  mis- 
ery ;  and  I  almost  love  my  own  sad  lot.  But  I  am 
weak,  weak ;  the  indulgence  of  these  thoughts  is 
foUy.  I  must  go  to^the  old  burial-ground,  (but  not 
to  the  little  well,)  and,  as  I  stand  by  the  graves 
of  those  I  loved,  I  will  learn  a  lesson  «)f  wisdom. 
Their  trials  were  perhaps  greater  than  mine,  and 
some  of  them  died  oroken-hearted ;  but  how  quietly 
they  sleep  now !  and  I  shall  soon  sleep  by  them,  a 
long,  perfect  sleep,  till  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
the  dead  shall  awake  at  the  call  of  the  archangel, 
and  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  meet  their 
Lord  in  air." 

In  such  moods  she  would  hie  to  the  churchyard, 
and  listen  to  th^  whispers  of  the  dead,  more  impressr 
ive  than  a  thousand  homilies;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions she  would  pass  near  the  favorite  little  well, 
for  it  was  on  her  way  both  as  she  went  to  and  from 
the  cemetery  of  Dromard  ;  but  she  could  not  always 
nsiBt  the  attraction  of  that  beloved  spot,  even  when 
she  had  resolved  not  to  turn  her  steps  to  it.  One 
evening,  as  she  returned  from  the  tombs,  she  found 
ksMlf  almost  anooosdoaalT  at   the  weU.    The 
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setting  son  was  tooehing  the  grand  brow  of  Knock- 
acree,  glorifying  too  tlw  summits  of  the  adjacent 
hills  and  distant  mountains,  leaving  in  shadow  that 
one  spot  only  which  once  no  shadow  could  ever 
darken  to  her  fancy.  It  now  looked  dull  and  for- 
lorn ;  far  more  so  than  the  graves  she  had  just  left ; 
her  heart  was  penetrated  by  deep  and  fond  emotions 
as  she  stood  beneath  the  old  sycamore,  and  leaned 
on  the  altar  at  its  foot.  Hither  it  was  that  Fitat- 
maurice  had  so  often  conducted  her  in  the  happy 
spring-time  of  their  acquaintance;  here  they  had 
so  often  rested  together.  Again  in  idea  she  turned 
to  that  dear  voice;  again  she  looked  into  those 
eyes,  and  thought  she  read  the  language  of  **  lang 
syne." 

At  this  moment  Fitzmaurice  himself  appeared, 
and,  interrupting  her  reverie,  gently  chid  her,  as  if 
he  had  indeed  read  ?ier  meditations. 

"  Mary,  this  place  is  devoted  to  religious  usages 
—-many  of  joor  faith  will  say  to  idolatrous  super- 
stitions-^you  do  not  judge  of  even  the  zealots  of 
my  faith  so  harshly — ^but  what  if  I  say  that  you  and 
I  have  perhaps  been  the  only  idolaters  here,  for 
here  we  have  worshiped  each  other,  worshiped 
images  of  clay,  unrebuked  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place ;  while  the  poor  creatures  who  come  hither 
annually,  and  who  kiss  that  httle  rude  crucifix,  not 
in  reverence,  as  they  are  accused,  of  the  worthless 
wood,  unless  they  be  fearfully  misinstructed,  but 
of  the  great  mystery  of  redemption,  which  it  sym- 
bolizes, leave  all  human  respects  behind  them  whec 
they  approach  that  altar,  and  worship  only  tlieit 
Loid  and  Mediator,  imploring  the  saints  also  to 
assist  them  by  their  supplications  to  Him  through 
whom  alone  they  can  be  saved.  Mary,  you  and  1 
have  desecrated  this  place  by  making  it  one  of  our 
chosen  resorts  for  meditation  on  each  other :  we 
have  set  up  idols  here ;  let  us  never  do  so  again. 
This  place  is  more  dangerous  for  you  than  the  clifif 
of  Altbo.  Let  us  leave  it,  my  dearest  friend,  and 
let  us  learn  to  live  more  apart  from  one  another ; 
and  all  will  soon  be  well." 

But  Fitzmaurice  was  very  fttr  ftom  being  exempt 
from  the  weaknesses  to  which  he  was  at  once 
indulgent  and  rigorous  in  Mary.  Even  his  holiest 
contemplations  were  for  a  long  time  intruded  on  by 
distractions  from  the  past.  Here  again  Fenelon 
taught  him  how  to  baJffie  these  insidious  torment- 
ors, by  laying  bis  heart  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
steadily  prosecuting  his  devotions  instead  of  turning 
to  contend  with  dark  shadows. 

Finally,  one  of  the  firmest  hopes  and  the  most 
earnest  and  constant  of  the  prayers  of  this  Catholic 
minister  was,  that  he  might  be  witness  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  Protestant  friends  in  another  world  ; 
and  the  thought  of  seeing  "  Mary  in  Heaven" 
would  frequently  support  him  when  his  spirit 
tottered. under  the  burden  of  his  recollections. 

Lady  Vernon  saw  her  daugjiter  comparatively 
happy,  and  moderated  her  chagrin  at  perceiving 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  ever  bringing  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  any  suitor.  For  the  rest,  let  it 
be  enough  to  say,  that,  remarkably  circumstanced 
as  Mary  and  Fitzmaurice  were,  no  tongue  was  ever 
beard  to  utter,  nor  mind  known  to  harbor,  a  senti- 
ment injurious  to  the  reputation  of  cither.  Kindly 
thoughts  of  Mary  Vernon  will  long  be  cherished  as 
traditional  inheritances  by  many  a  warm  heart  in 
those  wild  regions  ;  and  the  active  virtues  of  Ger- 
ald Fitzmaurice  0*Neil,  his  self-denial,  his  zeal  in 
his  profession,  and  the  honest  plainness  of  his 
course  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  duties,  ate 
to  this  day  recalled  as  examples  for  priestly  imita- 
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Op  all  the  physical  sciences,  that  which  investi- 
gates the  laws  of  surrounding  planet»— which  ex- 
tends the  views  of  man  to  other  spheres  of  existence, 
those  **  multiplied  masses  of  increased  and  still 
increasing  light," — Astronomy — unquestionably  is 
the  most  spiritualizing :  contemplated  as  one  grapd 
whole,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  most  noble  record  of  its  intelligence. 
In  the  earker  ages  of  the  world,  before  science  had 
shed  a  light  upon  the  human  understanding,  Man, 
seduced  by  the  illusions  of  his  senses,  and  led  away 
by  his  self-love  and  vain-glory,  for  a  long  time 
deemed  the  earth  on  which  he  trod  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  justly  was 
he  punished  for  his  pride  by  the  vain  terrors  they 
inspired.  The  slow  discoveries  of  ages  have  grad- 
aaUy  withdrawn  the  veil  which  covered  the  systems 
of  the  universe,  and,  taught  by  Astronomy,  man 
has  learned  that  he  is  but  Uie  inhabitant  of  a  third- 
rate  planet,  almost  imperoeptible  in  the  vast  extent 
of  the  solar  system,  that  system  itself  only  an  insen- 
sible point  in  the  immensity  of  space.  With  the 
highest  knowledge  and  the  most  sublime  range  of 
speculation.  Astronomy  combines  religion  and  po- 
etry. It  reveals  to  us  the  growth  as  well  as  the 
decay  of  suns  and  planetary  systems ;  it  carries  us 
into  infinity,  and  gives  us  some  faint  conception  of 
the  stupendous  magnitude  of  an  universe,  where 
suns  like  our  own  may  be  reckoned  by  millions,  and 
where  the  planets  which  roll  ronnd  them  are  beyond 
all  our  powers  of  vision ;  it  shows  us  that  the  whole 
system  to  which  our  planet  belongs  is  but  a  subor- 
dinate unit  in  a  firmament  of  stars — that  firmament 
but  one  among  many,  which,  as  vast  in  size  and  as 
glorious  as  our  own,  are  scattered  indefinitely 
through  immensity,  forming,  doubtless,  one  stupen- 
dous system,  bound  together  by  fine  relationships  ; 
these  firmaments,  however,  placed  so  deep  in  space 
that  to  inferior  telescopes  they  seem  like  faint 
streaks  or  spots  of  milky  liquid  upon  the  blue  of  the 
sky  ;^and  the  aggregate  of  these  not  yet  the  whole, 
for,  beyond  the  regions  that  have  been  penetrated 
by  the  telescope,  there  yet  may  stretch  an  undiscov- 
ered infinity.  And,  as  we  survey  these  marvellous 
truths,  we  are  lost  in  the  feeling  of  immensity,  and 
of  the  comparative  insignificance  of  this  globiB  and 
its  millions  of  inhabitants.  But  this  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  gratification,  gratitude,  and 
wonder,  that  to  us  has  been  permitted  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  unbounded  system  of  the  universe. 
In  speaking  of  astronomical  discoveries,  Schiller  has 
•aid ; — 

'*  All  measureless,  all  infinite  in  awe, 
Heaven  to  great  souls  is  given ; 

And  yet  the  sprite  of  littleness  can  draw 
Down  to  its  inch — ^the  Heaven  !'* 


True,  indeed ,  are  die  poet^s  words.  losignificant  as 
man  may  appear,  he  has  been  permitt^  to  pene- 
trate, as  it  were,  through  all  space,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  nature,  ^t  distances  so 
enormous  as  to  bafile  our  imaginations — ^to  asceitaia 
the  relative  density  of  our  sun  and  planets,  and  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  the  whole  of  the  vast 
system  is  held  together  and  maintained  through 
countless  ages  in  perfect  security  and  order.  By 
the  revelations  of  the  telescope,  and  its  younger  sis- 
ter, the  microscope,  we  are  taught  that  '*  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  being,  whose  amount,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  estimate,  but  which  is  yet  all  so  exquisitely 
related,  that  the  perfection  of  its  parts  has  no 
dependence  upon  their  magnitude ;— of  being,  within 
whose  august  bosom  the  little  ant  has  its  home, 
secure  as  the  path  of  the  most  splendid  star ;  and 
whose  mightiest  intervah^-if  Infinite  Power  has  built 
up  its  framework — Infinite  Mercy  and  Infinite  Love 
glowingly  fill,  and  give  all  things  warmth  and  lustre 
and  life — the  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  !*'  The 
infinite  extent  of  this  field,  -where  no  bounds  can  be 
set  to  our  speculations,  peculiarlv  shows  the  pre- 
eminence of  Astronomy  among  all  other  pursuits  of 
human  wisdom.  In  metaphysics,  in  literature,  in 
the  arts,  ignorant  as  we  are,  we  can  assign  limits, 
and  supply,  in  imagination  at  least,  all  that  may  be 
wanting  to  perfection ;  bnt  in  the  works  of  nature, 
beyond  our  power  of  scrutiny,  we  see  no  end  to  our 
inquiries ;  we  perceive  only  the  littleness  of  man, 
and  the  nothingness  and  vanity  of  all  his  boasted 
attainments. 

It  must  always  be  a  speculation  of  great  interest 
to  trace  the  growth  of  an^  science,  from  the  fint 
feeble  eflforts  which  mark  its  infancy,  to  the  majes- 
tic and  matured  systems  which  have  been  strength- 
ened by  discovery  and  established  by  time.  In  no 
science  is  this  progressive  improvement  so  weU 
marked  as  in  astronomy.  Its  onward  march  has 
been  so  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  so  progressive 
and  continued,  that  we  can  follow  its  steps  as  dis- 
tinctly and  satisfactorily  as  we  can  trace  the  Events 
of  our  own  lives,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to 
enable  the  uninitiated  reader  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
tent of  the  researches  and  the  value  of  the  discov- 
eries in  this  branch  of  science,  which  have  distin- 
guished our  own  age,  we  propose  briefly  to  recapit- 
ulate the  leading  features  which  mark  the  advance- 
ment of  physical  astronomy,  from  its  first  dawnings 
to  the  state  of  excellence  in  which  we  now  behold 
it ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  explain,  as  clearly 
and  with  as  few  technicalities  as  possible,  the  na- 
ture of  these  most  recent  discoveries,  which  have 
not  only  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  but  have  destroyed  erroneous  hy- 
potheses which  for  years  had  been  looked  upon  as 
true.  Astronomy  is,  in  all  probability,  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  sciences,  and  may  even  be  consid- 
ered to  be  coeval  with  the  infancy  of  society  itself, 
if  the  rude  observations  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
may  be  Vakexi  into  account.  The  shepherd,  as  he 
watched  his  flocks  by  night,  and  the  children  of  the 
nomade  patriarchs,  as  they  made  their  couches  be- 
neath the  cloudless  Asiatic  sky,  would,  from  the 
curiosity  naturally  inherent  in  tlie  human  mind,  be 
induced  to  fix  their  gaze  upon  the  brilliant  spectacle 
of  the  heavens  constantly  before  *them  ;  and  their 
attention  once  drawn  to  a  contemplation  of  the  fir- 
mament, they  would  remark  the  invariable  position 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  bodies  with  regaid 
to  each  other.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  observo  that 
certain  remarkable  stan  that  were  seen  overhead  in 
the  evening  twilight  at  any  particular  seaaon,  pre- 
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Bted  theipaelves  upon  the  western  edge  of  the  ce- 
lestial hemisphere  at  the  oorreaponding  hour,  when 
two  or  three  months  had  glided  hy ;  and  then,  after 
a  considerable  time,  again  appeared  overhead  in  the 
ti^Iight.  Hence,  by  some  denomination  or  other, 
inre  should  have  a  distinction  made  between  what 
'we  now  call  fixed  stars,  and  the  planets ;  while  the 
aan  and  moon  are  in  their  appearances  safficiently 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  to 
have  called  for  a  further  distinguishing  appellation, 
and  to  have  claimed  the  particular  regard  of  these 
rude  observers. 

This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  origin  of  astron- 
omy, and  in  this  state,  doubtless,  did  it  remain  for 
many  ages,  and  in  many  countries,  unknown  to  and 
unconnected  with  each  other.  Thus,  for  example, 
amongst  the  savage  inhabitants  of  our  own  island, 
when  discovered  by  the  Romans,  some  of  the  sim- 

fie  facts  of  astronomy  were  well  known.  Thus, 
^omponius  Mela,  speaking  of  the  Druids,  says, 
*^  Hi  terre  mundique  magnitudinem  et  formam,  mo- 
tUB  eceli  ac  siderum,  ac,  quid  Dii  velint,  scire  pro- 
fitentur ;''  and  Csesar  thus  writes  to  the  same  effect, 
'*  Malta  preterea  de  sideribus  atque  eorum  motu, 
de  mundi  ac  terrarum  magnitudine,  de  rerum  natu- 
ra,  de  deorum  immortalium  vi  ac  potestate  dispu- 
tant, et  juventuti  tradunt."  From  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  similar  statements  in  reference  to  the 
barbarous  inhabitants  of  other  nations,  we  deem  it 
more  than  probable  that  the -observation  of  the  sim- 
plest facts  in  connexion  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  common  to  all  nations ;  and,  as  a  consequence 
thereof,  the  length  of  a  year,  the  duration  of  a  lunar 
revolution,  the  particular  rising  of  certain  stars  at 
certain  seasons,  and  a  few  other  common  and  obvi- 
ous phenomena,  might  Be  predicted  wi^  a  certain 
degree  of  accuracy,  long  before  those  observations 
assumed  a  scientific  form,  and  long  anterior  to  that 
time  from  which  we  date  the  origin  of  astronomy  as 
a  science,  properly  so  called. 

The  honor  of  arranging  these  observed  facts  into 
aomethinff  like  order,  and,  consequently,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  science  of  astronomy,  b  attributed  by 
different  writers  to  various  nations,  viz. : — ^the  Chal- 
deans, the  E^^tians,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indians. 
Beneath  tlie  fine  climate  and  in  the  level  plains  of 
Chaldea,  the  spectacle  of  the  heavens,  everywhere 
so  striking,  must  have  forcibly  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  a  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  and  the  habit  of  observation  was  perhaps 
increased  by  the  addiction  of  their  sages  to  judicial 
astrology,  and  to  endeavors  to  discover  the  imag- 
ined relations  between  the  movements  of  the  stars 
and  human  destinies.  From  the  plains  of  Chaldea, 
this  habit  of  observing  astronomical  changes  made 
its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  the 
Egyptians  soon  became  as  well  versed  therein. 
The  Chaldean  and  Egyptian  records  furnished  ma- 
terials from  which  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
could  be  calculated  with  sufficient  exactness  for  the 
prediction  of  eclipses ;  and  some  remarkable  cycles 
or  periods  of  years,  in  which  the  lunar  eclipses  re- 
turn in  very  nearly  the  same  order,  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  observation ;  but  when  we  remember,  that 
in  order  to  account  for  eclipses,  these  people  sup- 
posed that  the  great  luminaries  were  on  fire  on  one 
side  only,  and  that  the  temporary  presentation  of 
their  darkened  side  towards  the  earth  was  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon,  we  can  scarcely  allow  that  they 
possessed  any  really  scientific  pretensions.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  Uieory  on  the  matter ;  another, 
equally  absurd,  was  believed,  to  the  effect  that  the 
sun  and  moon  were  carried  round  the  heavens  in 


chaiiots,  ck)eed  on  all  aides,  with  the  exception  ef 
one  round  hole,  the  occasional  closing  of  which  was 
productive  of  the  eclipse.  We  might  cite  many 
other  theories  equally  ridiculous,  all  of  which  tena 
to  show  that  their  whole  knowledge  of  astronomy 
was  confined  to  a  few  plain  and  simple  phenomena, 
the  result  of  observation  alone.  Nor  can  we,  indeed, 
wonder  at  this,  for,  considering  the  extreme  imper- 
fection of  their  means  of  measuring  time  and  space, 
this  was^  perhaps,  as  much  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected at  that  early  period. 

The  Chinese  date  back  their  knowledge  of 
astronomical  science  to  a  very  early  period,  and 
they  assert  that  in  the  year  2752  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Fohi,  their  first  emperor,  computed  astro- 
nomical tables.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  esteem 
in  which  astronomy  was  held,  that  the  sceptre  of 
the  empire  was  given  to  Chueni  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Their  observa- 
tions and  records  of  eclipses  are  very  accurate. 
The  first  eclipse  recorded  by  the  Chinese  occurred 
in  the  year  2167  B.C. ;  but  the  account  of  it  is  so 
confused,  that  modern  calculations  h^ve  not  been 
able  to  verify  it.  Thirty-six  of  these  phenomenat 
however,  are  recorded  by  Confucius,  of  which  thir- 
ty-one have  been  verified  by  modem  calculations, 
fiut,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  seems  certain,  that 
in  the  study  of  the  heavens,  the  Chinese  satisfied 
themselves  chiefly  with  a  few  practical  results  and 
calculations.  They  were  possessed  of  patience  but 
not  of  genius ;  they  observed  the  heavens  with  un- 
remitting assiduity,  but  they  never  ventured  to  rea- 
son or  combine.  The  process  of  generalization 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  reach  of  their  faculties, 
and  notwithstanding  the  genial  temperature  of  their 
climate,  the  perpetual  serenity  of  their  sky,  and  the 
liberal  encouragement  held  out  by  their  emperors, 
the  astronomy  of  the  Chinese  has  never  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science. 

If  to  the  observed  facts  already  stated  as  consti- 
tuting the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians,  we  add  the  arbitrary  collection  of 
stars  or  groups  of  stars  into  constellations ;  the  di- 
vision of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  corresponding 
to  the  months  of  the  year ;  of  the  month  into  27  oi 
28  days,  answering  to  the  changes  of  the  moon ;  an 
obscure  idea  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis,  aflerwards  lost ;  the  knowledge  of  five  plan- 
ets, and  some  contradictory  notions  respecting  the 
nature  and  motions  of  comets ;  we  have  a  correct 
picture  of  the  astronomy  of  the  Greeks.  Nor  is  it 
matter  of  wonder  that  these  people,  highly  civilized 
as  they  were,  made  so  little  progress  in  this  branch 
of  physical  science,  when  we  remember  that  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  celestial  motions  were  regulated  by  Is^ws 
proper  to  themselves,  and  bearing  no  affinity  to 
those  which  prevail  on  earth.  By  thus  drawing  a 
broad  and  impassable  line  of  separation  between  ce- 
lestial and  terrestrial  mechanics,  it  placed  the  former 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  experimental  research, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  impeded  the  progress  of 
the  latter,  by  the  assumption  of  principles  respect- 
ing natural  and  unnatural  motions,  hastily  adopted 
from  the  most  superficial  and  cursory  remark,  un- 
deserving even  the  name  of  observation.  Astrono- 
my, therefore,  continued  for  ages  a  science  of  mere 
record,  in  which  theory  had  no  part,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  attempted  to  conciliate  the  inequalities  of 
the  celestial  motions  with  that  assumed  law  of  uni- 
form circular  revolution,  which  was  alone  consid- 
ered consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  heavenly 
mechanism.    Hence  arose  an  unwieldy,  if  not  self- 
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eontradietory,  mass  of  h^thetical  motions  of  son, 
moon,  and  planets,  in  circles,  whose  centres  were 
carried  round  in  other  circles,  and  these  ag;ain  in 
others,  without  end,  "cycle  on  epicycle,  oib  on 
orb,"  till  at  length,  as  observation  grew  more  ex- 
act, and  fresh  epicycles  were  continually  added,  the 
absurdity  of  so  cumbrous  a  mechanism  became  too 

Spable  to  be  borne.  But  even  amidst  these  con- 
ed hypotheses  and  erroneous  notions,  a  glimpse 
of  the  truth  seems  to  have  illumined  the  mind  of 
one  philosopher,  Pythagoras,  to  whom  it  occurred, 
that  were  the  earth  a  solid  globe  revolving  upon  an 
^Lxis,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing  in  a  circular 
orbit  round  the  sun,  many  of  the  irregularities  of 
the  heavenly  motions  would  be  thereby  simply  and 
at  once  accounted  for.  This  notion,  so  extraordi- 
nary and  incomprehensible  in  an  age  when,  by  the 
generality  of  men,  the  earth  was  conceived  to  be  an 
extensive  circular  plain,  overhung  by  a  hemispher- 
teal  canopy  of  sky,  suspended  upon  nothing,  was 
embraced  by  some  few  of  his  pupils,  and  by  them 
transmitted  downwards  through  half  a  dozen  centu- 
ries, until  it  was  finally  dismissed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
formed  a  new  theory,  to  the  effect  that  the  earth 
was  a  solid  globe,  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  the  various  planetary  bodies  revolving, 
in  larger  and  larger  circles,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  distances,  which  order  ran  thus: — the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn.  From  this  period  until  the  16th  cen- 
tury, Ptolemy  continued  to  be  the  supreme  author- 
ity upon  astronomical  subject;^,  and  his  system  re- 
mained the  admitted  theory  of  the  universe.  But 
about  the  fniddle  of  the  16th  century,  Copernicus, 
a  native  of  Prussia,  revived  the  Pythagorean  doc- 
trine. He  was  led  to  do  this  from  his  observation 
of  the  planet  Mars,  which  appeared  to  be  much 
larger  sdmetimes  thah  it  did  at  others.  He  spent 
forty  years  of  his  life  meditating  upon  the  possible 
cause  of  this  appearance,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  theory  of  its  revolution  round 
the  earth  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  this  ob- 
served fact;  while  the  theory  which  Pythagoras 
had  advanced  so  long  before,  and  which  made  the 
planet  Mars  and  the  earth  both  revolve  about  the 
sun,  the  former  at  a  greater  distance  and  in  a  larger 
circle  than  the  latter,  was  amply  sufficient  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  He  had  also  long  observed  that  ap- 
parent motion  was  not  real,  and  concluded,  there- 
fore, that,  although  the  sun  appeared  to  move,  it 
might  really  be  at  rest,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
apparent  rest  of  the  earth  might  be  but  the  illusion 
of  our  senses.  With  great  boldness,  therefore,  he 
launched  the  solid  earth  from  the  position  of  rest 
assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy,  replaced  the  sun  in  the 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  and  showed  how  sim- 
ply, by  this  new  arrangement,  he  could  account 
for  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  surprising  to  some  of 
our  readers,  that  such  confused  notions  respecting 
the  constitution  of  our  system  should  have  so  long 
prevailed,  and  that  there  should  have  been  such 
difficulty  experienced  in  acquiring  a  true  notion  of 
the  disposition  of  its  parts.  Mr.  Jackson,*  an  ele- 
gant writer  on  this  and  other  subjects,  has  briefly 
and  neatly  accounted  for  them.  "  We  see  it,**  he 
observes,  "  not  in  plan  but  in  section.^^  And  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  quotes  this  remark,  adds  the 
following  observations  .f — "  The  reason  of  this  is, 

♦  "  Letters  on  various  Subjects." 
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that  om:  pomt  of  observatkni  lies  in  its  _ 
plane ;  but  the  notion  we  aim  at  forming  of  il  is, 
not  that  of  its  section,  bat  of  its  plan.  This  is  as 
if  we  should  at^mpt  to  read  a  book,  or  make  bat 
the  couDtries  on  a  map,  with  the  eye  on  a  level 
with  the  paper.  We  can  only  judge  oirectlv  of  the 
distances  of  objects  by  their  sizes,  or  rather,  of 
then:  change  of  distance  by  their  diange  of  sixB ; 
neither  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining,  other- 
wise than  indirectly,  even  their  positions,  one 
among  the  other,  from  their  apparent  places  as  seen 
by  us.  Now,  the  variations  in  the  apparent  sixe 
of  the  son  and  moon  are  too  small  to  admit  of  exact 
measure  without  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  planets  cannot  even  be  distingoisbed 
asliaving  any  distinct  size,  with  the  naked  eye.'* 

This  system  of  the  universe,  originally  conceived 
by  PjTthagoras  and  revived  by  Uopemicos,  was 
first  propounded  to  the  world  by  the  latter  philoso- 
pher in  a  work  entitled  **The  Revolutions,"  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It 
was  well  received  by  the  generality  of  accuiate 
thinkers  of  that  age,  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  met 
with  great  opposition ;  and  among  its  chief  oppo- 
nents was  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  Tydio 
Brahe.  Noble  and  wealthy  by  birth,  and  enjoying 
the  friendship  of  I^rederick  of  Denmark,  this  phi- 
losopher converted  a  small  island  in  the  Baltie  into 
a  magnificent  observatory,  and  devoted  all  his  wealth 
to  the  erection  of  vast  instruments  to  aid  him  in  his 
constant  observation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The 
result  of  hb  unremitting  labors  of  twenty-one 
years'  duration  was  an  elaborate  catalogue  m  the 
right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  stars,  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  comets,  idiich, 
before  his  time,  were  conceived  to  be  merely  mete- 
ors, floating  within  the  earth's  atmosphere,  together 
with  a  mass  of  observations,  which  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  friend  and  pupil,  Kepler. 
Upon  the  death,  however,  of  Frederick,  Tycho  was 
driven  by  persecution  from  hb  beloved  observatoiy 
and  his  country,  and  found  a  refuge  in  Bohemia, 
being  received  with  honor  by  the  Emperor  Rodolpfa, 
at  Prague.  Here  did  he  continue  the  labors  which 
had  been  interrupted  at  Uraniberg,  and  here  did  he 
receive  a  visit  from  a  young  enthusiast,  Kepler,  a 
name  which  deservedly  stands  high  in  the  annals 
of  astronomical  history.  Kepler  found  himself  a 
welcome  guest  at  Prague,  and  soon  aflerwards  re- 
ceived, at  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  an  oflScial  ap- 
pointment, which  installed  him  as  the  calculating 
assistant  to  his  Danish  friend. 

Kepler  was  one  of  those  raroly  gifled  men  whom 
nature  has  jgiven  to  the  woild,  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  science — ^to  enrich  it  by  discoveries — 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  systems  which  the 
labors  of  future  philosophers  might  ripen  to  matu- 
rity ;  he  was  ardent  in  temper,  an  enthusiastic  the- 
orist, and  invariabi  V  framed  an  hypothesis  before  he 
set  to  work  to  find  out  the  facts  that  would  serve 
for  its  establishment.  Not  so  with  Tycho — he  was 
cautious,  patient,  enthusiastic,  and  persevering,  and 
his  whole  life  was  spent  in  gathering  material. 
Kepler  had  the  advantage  of  a  constant  residence 
with  his  great  master  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  and  at  his  death  he  obtained  the  accumulated 
mass  of  observations  which  the  incessant  labors  of 
Tycho  had  enabled  him  to  collect.  These  observa- 
tions, in  fact,  formed  the  groundwork  of  Kepler's 
discoveries ;  and  the  great  services  they  weie  thos 
the  means  of  rendering  to  Astronomy,  sufficiently 
atone  for  the  erroneous  ideas  they  led  Tycho  to 
adopt  in  his  rejection  of  the  Copernican  syMem  of 
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the  univeise.  In  the  hands  of  Kepler,  they  pxo- 
duced  the  three  most  importaat  discoveries  which 
have  ever  been  made  in  natural  science.  These 
discoveries  have  since  passed  by  the  name  of  Kep- 
ler's laws,  and  are  to  the  following  effect.  First — 
That  the  planets  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits  of  small 
CMSoentricity,  having  the  sun  situfiate  in  one  of  the 
loci;*  secondly — ^that  each  describes,  about  the 
sun's  centre,  equal  areas  in  equal  times;  and 
thirdly — ^ihat  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  in 
which  the  several  planots  revolve  are  to  each  other 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun  are.  In  this  third  law,  Kep- 
ler prophesied  that  this  simple  proportion  would  be 
found  to  exist  between  the  times  and  distances  of 
adl  the  planets ;  so  that,  if  the  distance  and  periodic 
time  of  any  one  of  them  were  known,  and  if  the 
periodic  times  of  the  rest  were  observed  by  their 
successive  returns  to  the  same  point  of  the  sky, 
their  respective  solar  distances  might  be  all  ascer- 
tained. '*  These  laws  of  Kepler's  constitute,"  re- 
marks Sir  J.  Herschel,  *'  the  most  important  and 
beautiful  system  of  geometrical  relations  which 
have  ever  been  discovered  by  a  mere  inductive  pro- 
cess, independent  of  any  consideration  of  a  theoret- 
iaX  kind.  They  comprise  within  them  a  compen- 
dium of  the  motions  of  all  the  planets,  and  enable 
us  to  assign  their  places  in  their  orbits  at  any  instant 
of  time  past  or  to  come,  (disregarding  their  mutual 
perturbations,)  provided  certain  purely  geometrical 
problems  can  be  numerically  resolved.'* 

But  even  the  great  mind  of  Kepler  was  led  away 
by  some  of  those  most  extraordinary  speculations 
and  theories  which  frequently  hold  captive  even  the 
greatest  genius.  In  1619  he  published  a  work  on 
**  Harmonics,"  in  which  he  informed  the  world  the 
earth  was  a  living  animal ;  for,  '^  when  a  stone  was 
thrown  into  the  deep  clefts  of  a  high  mountain,  a 
sound  was  returned  from  them ;  and  when  it  was 
thrown  into  one  of  the  mountain  lakes,  which, 
without  doubt,  were  bottomless,  a  storm  iifamedi- 
ately  arose  ;  just  as  a  ticklish  animal  would  shake 
its  nead,  or  run  shuddering  away,  when  a  straw 
was  thrust  into  its  ear  or  nose."  The  same  work 
also  contains  an  assertion  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  engaged  together  in  performing  a  concert  of 
music,  in  which  Jupiter  and  Saturn  took  the  bass  ; 
Mars,  the  Earth,  and  Venus  the  tenor ;  and  Mer- 
carr  the  treble. 

At  the  very  period  when  Kepler  was  working 
out  his  beautiful  generalizations,  Galileo  was  con- 
structing that  instrument,  by  the  aid  of  which  so 
much  has  since  been  ofTacted — the  Telescope.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  the  children  of 
an  optician  of  Middeburg,  named  Jansen,  wh^e 
amosing  themselves  in  the  shop,  accidentally  ar- 
ranged a  couple  of  magnifying  glasses  in  sdch  a 
way,  that  when  they  looked  through  theni  at  the 
church  steeple,  it  appeared  to  them  both  larger  and 

*To  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  laws,  it  mast 
be  femembered  that  Copernicus  and  b/s  followers  oon- 
oeived  that  the  planets  moved  in  circi9«,  with  an  ooiform 
motion.  Fortunately,  Kepler  fixej*  upon  Man,  as  the 
planet  whose  motion  he  should  fipit  investigate ;  the  or- 
Dit  of  this  planet  is  one  of  the  j^ost  eccentric  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  so  that  the  inequalities. -and  consequently  the  laws 
of  its  motion,  were  more  es^iy  detected.  By  a  train  of 
observation  and  reasooinjrof  the  most  masterly  and  pro- 
found nature,  he  came  ^o  the  conclusion  that  the  orbit 
most  be  oval,  or  an  eUi'pse.  His* enunciation  of  this  dis- 
covery is  as  folio w?: — "  Orbita  planetas  non  est  circulus. 
Bed  ingrediens  ac^  latere  utraque  paulatim,  iterumque  ad 
circali  amplituclinem  in  perigao  exiens,  cujutnodi  fiffu- 
ram  itinenv  ovalem,  appelUtant.''~X7e  Mptibus  SUUm 
Afartia,  p.  213. 
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nearer.    Jaosen  took  advantage  of  the  disoorery 

and  fitted  up  a  sinular  combination  in  a  rude  frame, 
but  proceeded  no  further  in  the  matter.  The  rumor 
of  this  discovery  reached  Galileo  while  on  a  visit 
at  Venice,  and  he  immediately  set  about  experi- 
mentally ascertaining  its  truth,  although  he  had 
never  seen  the  contrivance,  and  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  the  true  and  sole  inventor  of  the  instru- 
ment in  that  form  alone  in  which  it  could  be  applied 
to  any  scientific  use  or  discovery.     He  carefully 
adjusted  a  convex  and  concave  lens  of  glass  to  each 
other,  and  found  that  any  object  viewed  through 
them  became  undeniably  larger  and  more  distinct. 
The  problem  was  solved,  and  Galileo  had  presented 
the  first  telescope  to  the  world.    The  interest  ex- 
cited by  this  discovery  transcended  all  that  has  ever 
been  inspired  by  any  of  the  other  wonders  of 
science.     After  having  exhibited  his  new  instru- 
ment for  a  few  days,  he  presented  it  to  the  senate 
of  Venice,  and  constructing  another  for  himself,  he 
proceeded  with  that  to  examine  the  heavens.    He 
had  not  long  directed  it  to  this,  the  field  which  has 
ever  since  been  its  principal  domain,  before  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  succession  of  brilliant  discoveries. 
The  belts  and  satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  first  time 
revealed  themselves  to  the  human  eye ;  other  stars, 
unseen  before,  met  him  in  every  quarter  of  ib^ 
heavens  to  which  he  turned.     Saturn  sbowei^  his 
smgular  encompassing  ring.    The  moon  unveiled 
her  mountains.    The  sun  himself  discovered  spots 
of  dark  lying  in  the  midst  of  his  brightness.     But 
a  singular  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  ^e  Coper^ 
nican  system  remams  to  be  related.    It  had  been 
objected  to  that  system  that,  were  k  true,  Venus 
should  appear  sometimes  horned  like  the  moon.  To 
this  Galileo  replied  by  admitting  the  conclusion, 
and  averring  that,  should  we  ever  be  able  to  see  its 
actual  shape,  it  would  appear  ^.     It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine with  what  force  the  application  would  strike 
every  mind  when  the  telescope  confirmed  this  pre- 
diction, and  showed  the  planet  iust  as  both  the  phi- 
losopher and  his  objectors  had  agreed  it  ought  to 
appear.     But  Galileo's  support  of  the  Copcrnican 
system  drew  down  upon  him  a  religious  persecu- 
tion.  An  outcry  was  raised  by  the  ignorant  bigotry 
of  the  time,  on  the  ^ound  that  in  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  tte  earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  he 
was  contradicting  the  language  of  Scripture,  where, 
it  was  said,  the  earth  was  constantly  spoken  ^of  as 
at  rest.    For  tbe  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  sub- 
jecteii  to  the  persecution  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
imjirisoned,  and  was  compelled  to  abjure  his  doc- 
trines.   At  length,  weighed  down  by  persecution 
and  sorrow,  the  old  man  breathed  his  last  at  the 
advan<^d  age  of  seventy-eight. 

But  the  mantle  of  Galileo  fell  upon  a  worthy 
successor,  Newton,  whose  discovery  of  the  great 
And  universal  principle  of  gravitation  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  next  great  step  in  the  progress 
of  Astronomy.  Before  his  time,  Kepler  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  general  law  of  the  inertia  of  mat- 
ter, as  applicable  to  the  great  masses  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  as  well  as  to  those  With  which  we  are 
conversant  on  the  earth.  Galileo,  too,  by  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  the 
motions  of  projectiles,  contributed  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  true  system  of  dynamics,  by  which  mo- 
tions could  be  determined  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  forces  producing  them,  and  forces  from  the 
motions  they  produce.  Hooke  went  yet  further, 
and  obtained  a  view  so  distinct  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  planets  might  be  retained  in  their  orbits 
by  the  sun's  attraction,  that,  had  his  mathematical 
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dttainiiieftts  beea  equal  to  his  pitSoaophie  acamen, 
and  his  scientific  pumiita  been  less  yarious  and 
desultory,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  gravitar 
tion.    But  all  these  reseavehes  must  be  looked 
upon  as  only  smoothing  some  of  the  minor  obeta- 
eles,  and  preparing  a  state  of  knowledge  in  which 
powers  like  Newton's  could  be  effectually  exerted. 
The  discovery  by  Newton  of  the  great  and  univeis 
sal  principle  of  gravitation  is  so  generally  known, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  to  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  detail  concerning  it,  or  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  gigantic  mind  of  its  discov- 
erer was  led  to  detect,  or  by  which  he  successfully 
nroved  it.    Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  all  the  ce- 
lestial motions  known  in  his  time  were  shown  by 
Newton  to  be  conaequendies  of  the  simple  law  that 
every  particle'  of  matter  attracts  every  other  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  the  universe,  with  a  n>rce  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  their  masses  directly,  and 
the  square  of  their  mutual  distance  inversely,  and 
is  itself  attracted  with  an  equal  force.    From  this 
law  he  explained  how  an  attraction  arises  between 
the  great  masses  of  which  our  system  consists, 
regulated  by  a  law  precisely  similar  in  its  expres- 
sion ;  how  the  elliptic  motions  of  planets  about  the 
sun,  and  of  satelhtes  about  their  primaries,  accord- 
ing \o  the  exact  rules  inductively  arrived  at  by 
Keplei,  result,  as  necessary  consequences,  from 
the  sam«  law  of  force  ;  and  how  the  orbits  of  com- 
ets themselves  are  only  particular  cases  of  planetary 
movements.    Thence  proceeding  to  appUcations  of 
greater  difficilty,  he  explained  how  the  perplexing 
mequalities  of  the  moon's  motion  result  from  the 
sun's  disturbing  action ;  how  tides  arise  from  the 
unequal  attraction  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  the 
moon,  on  the  earth  «nd  the  ocean  which  surrounds 
it ;  and,  lastly,  how  ihe  precession  of  the  equinox- 
es is  a  necessary  conaequence  of  the  same  law. 
Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton.   And  we  may  add  tViat  they  are  clearly  ex- 
plained and  elegantly  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
works  now  before  us—**  The  Planetary  and  Stellar 
Universe,"  to  which  we  refer  suoh  ofour  readers  as 
may  be  desirous  of  becoming  more  folly  acquainted 
with  them.    Of  the  mode  by  whi(Ai  gravity,  that 
mysterious  power,  which  alike  guides  the  apple  in 
its  fall  to  the  earth  and  the  planets  in  their  vast  rev- 
olutions, causes  its  effects,  we  are  entinly  igno- 
rant.   It  is,  nevertheless,  a  circumstance  exticmely 
.  curious,  that  effects,  such  as  are  those  of  grarity, 
should  be  produced ;  that  apparently  so  smau  a  bMy 
as  Mars,  for  instance,  shodd  be  able  sometimes  to 
impede  and  at  other  times  to  expedite  the  earth  in 
its  course.    The  more  we  reflect  on  this  matter,  the 
more  mysterious  it  appears.    It  is  truly  wondeifal 
that  planetary  mfluence  should  exist,  and  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  should  have  detected  it.    Astron- 
•omy  reveals  things  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to 
the  mysteries  of  astrology.    It  does  not,  indeed, 
pretend  to  show  that  the  planets  act  on  the  fortunes 
of  men,  but  it  explains  aner  what  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  what  laws  they  act  on  each  other.   And 
to  this  we  may  add,  that  this  mysterious  power  of 
gravity,  emanating  from  the  source  of  all  power, 
and  incessantly  acting,  furnishes  us  with  an  impres- 
sive illttstration    of  a   never-failing   Providence. 
Each  particle  of  matter,  event  instant  shares  in  the 
supenntending  power  of  the  Great  Being  who  wills 
that  the  system  of  the  world  shall  be  upneld  by  the 
principle  of  universal  attraction.      By  whatever 
:  agency  he  has  ordained  the  operations  and  laws  of 


gnvity  to  be  executed,  we  cannot  but  ultiottldy 
refer  them  to  His  immediate  care. 

Men  in  general  know  nothing  of  this  inteiestiiig 
power.  They  consider  the  sun  as  dispensing  merely 
light  and  heat ;  they  perceive  that  our  earUi,  witln 
out  its  benign  infiuenoe,  would  be  a  daik  lump  of 
matter,  banen  and  desolate.  Few  know  that,  be- 
sides the  effects  of  light  and  heat,  we  derive  from 
the  sun  another  source  of  preservation.  Solar 
gravity  is  as  essential  to  our  welfare  as  h^t  and 
heat;  the  effects  of  the  latter,  indeed,  we  feel  in- 
stantaneously, but  the  former  is  not  perceptible  to 
our  senses.  It  silently  and  incessantly  operates  bk 
oreserving  to  us  all  that  gladdens  our  existence  liexe. 
Nor  would  its  suspension  be  immediately  obeeinred. 
But  a  continued  suspension  would  inevitably  be 
followed  by  a  complete  annihilation  of  the  humaa 
race,  and  that  under  dreumstances  the  most  de- 
plorable that  the  mind  of  man  can  imagine. 

But  we  must  in  this  place  remark,  Uiat  not  only 
do  the  planets  of  our  system  gravitate  towards  die 
sun,  but  that  they  are  also  attracted  towards  each 
other,  acoiding  to  the  same  law  laid  down  by  New- 
ton, that  is  to  say,  vnth  forces  that  are  directly  an 
their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their 
distances.    This  attraction  of  one  planet  by  another 
naturally  produces  a  difierent  motion  to  what  would 
have  been  the  simple  efieet  of  the   gravitaling^ 
power  of  the  sun.    Thus,  for  example,  there  are 
certain  inequalities  in  the  earth's  motion  produced 
by  the  disturbing  forces  bo^  of  sun  and  moon ;  and 
therefore,  to  trace  the  orbit  it  describes,  and  to  find 
its  position  in  amy  given  time,  we  must  take  into 
account  these  antagonistic  forces.    These  inequali* 
ties  in  a  planet's  motion,  caused  by  the  attraction 
of  a  third  body,  are  called  its  ferttarbatkms ;  and 
we  are  more  particularly  anxious  to  draw  attention 
to  this  matter,  since,  as  we  shall  hereafler  have 
occasion  to  see,  it  was  from  the  observation  of  Ae 
perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus,  that  the  most 
recent  astronomical  discovery  was  effected.    We 
allude,  of  course,  to  the    discovery  of  the   new 
pknet.    The  problem  of  two -bodies  gravitating  to 
one  another  was  fully  solved  by  Newton ;  bnt 
when  he  attempted  by  a  similar  process  to  find  the 
place  of  a  body  attracted  by  one,  and  at  the  same 
time  disturbed  by  another  body,  the  instruments  he 
employed  were  insufficient  to  combat  the  extreme 
difficulties  of  the  case.    His  inquiries,  however, 
were  not  altogether  fruitless ;  he  detected  five  very 
remarkable  inequalities    in   the    moon's   motion, 
which  he  explained  by  the  disturbing  force  of  the 
sun ;  and  his  theories,  verified  by  the  researehes  of 
Bucoeeding  mathematicians,  and  by  methods  of  cal- 
culation essentisdly  dififerent  from  those  which  he 
empk>yed,  create  m  us  the  greatest  astonishment, 
that  a  man,  by  the  force  of  his  single  genius,  no 
way  benefitted  by  ^e  speculations  of  uoee  who 
^ent  befoie  him,  no  way  assisted  by  the  efibrts 
of  his  contemporaries,  should    have  made    aneh 
progiess  in  a  science  so  abstruse.    **  To  estimate 
his  merit,"  remarks  a  clever  vnriter,*  "  we  most 
take  sci«nco  as  he  found  it  and  as  he  left  it ;  he  did 
not  merely  add  to  or  ^leautify  a  system.    Newton's 
merit  was  more  than  \hat  of  having  left  maihle 
what  he  found  brick,  for  he  laid  the  very  foonda* 
tions  of  physical  astronomy,  and    furnished  the 
means  and  materials  for  putting  them  together." 
And  Sir  J.  Herschel,f  speaking  of  this  great  matty 
remarks — 


♦  WoodboQse— "  Eaemeiilary  Treatise  on  Istronomy.** 
t  **Di80oarse  on  tbe  Study  of  Natoral  PhiioMphy." 
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**  Whidtorer  wiy  we  ton  our  view,  we  find 
ounelrea  compeQed  to  bow  before  hie  ffenius,  and 
to  aaeigA  to  the  name  of  Newton  a  place  in  our 
Teneration,  which  belongs  to  no  other  in  the  annals 
of  science.  His  era  marks  the  accomplished  ma- 
turity of  the  human  reason,  as  applied  to  such  ob- 
jects. Everything  which  went  ocfore  might  be 
more  properlT  compared  to  the  first  imperfect 
attempts  of  childhood,  or  the  essays  of  inexpert, 
though  promising  adolescence.  Whatever  has 
since  been  performed,  however  ^at  in  itself,  and 
worthy  of  so  splendid  and  auspicious  a  beginning, 
has  never,  in  point  of  intellectual  ofibrt,  surpassed 
that   astonishmg  one  which  produced  the  Prin- 

For  years  after  the  death  of  Newton  his  follow- 
ers had  full  occupation  in  verifying  his  discoveries, 
wad  in  extending  and  improving  Sie  mathematical 
methods  which,  it  had  now  be«>me  manifest,  were 
to  prove  the  key  to  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
knowledge. 

"  The  legacy  of  research  which  had  been  left  by 
Newton  was  indeed  immense.  To  pursue  through 
aJl  its  intricacies  the  consequences  of  the  law  of 
gravitation ;  to  account  for  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  planetary  movements,  and  the  infinitely  more 
complicated,  and  to  us,  more  important  ones,  of  the 
moon ;  and  to  give,  what  Newton,  himself,  never 
entertained  a  conception  of,  a  demonstration  of  the 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  system  under  all  the 
accumulated  influence  of  its  internal  perturbations ; 
this  labor  and  this  triumph  were  reserved  for  the 
auoceeding  age,  and  have  been  shared  in  succession 
by  Clairaut,  D*Alembert,  Euler,  Lagrange,  and 
Laplace.  Yet  so  extensive  is  this  subject,  and  so 
di^cult  and  intricate  the  purely  mathematical  in- 
quiries to  which  it  leads,  that  another  century 
may  yet  be  required  to  go  through  the  task.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  astronomers  have  supplied 
matter  for  investigation,  to  the  geometers  of  this 
and  the  next  generation,  of  a  difficulty  &r  surpass- 
ing anythinff  that  had  before  occurred.  But  the 
resources  of  modem  geometry  seem,  so  far  from 
being  exhausted,  to  increase  with  the  difficulties 
they  have  to  encounter;  and  already  among  the 
sooccssorB  of  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  the  present 
generation  has  to  enumerate  a  powerful  arrav  of 
names,  which  promise  to  render  it  not  less  celebrat- 
ed in  the  annals  of  physico-mathematical  research 
than  that  which  has  just  passed  away." 

Thus  wrote  Sir  John  Herschel,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  that 
even  in  that  short  period,  we  have  to  boast  of  many 
brilliant  astronomical  discoveries,  and  many  impor- 
tant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  that  interesting 
sdenco. 

But,  during  the  progress  of  discovery  thus 
bricfij  narrat^,  the  telescope  was  not  neglected. 
The  original  instrument  of  Galileo,  consisting,  as 
it  did,  of  a  combination  of  lenses,  depended  upon 
the  phenomenon  of  the  refraction  of  li^ht  for  its 
Qtility.  Refracting  telescopes  are  still  m  use,  and 
their  illuminating  power  depends  entirely  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  object  glass.  In  the  year  1666, 
Newton  t'brned  his  attention  to  telescopes;  and, 
finding  that  there  were  many  disadvantages  to  con- 
tend against  in  refracting  substances,  he  was  led  to 
the  construction  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 
Newtonian,  or  reflecting  telescope.  Some  years 
after  the  construction  of  the  Newtonian  another 
class  of  reflecting  telescopes  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  in  which,  from  a  diflforenco  of  arrange- 
menty  the  observer  is  stationed  in  a  lino  with  uio 


dbjeet,  whereas,  in  the  former  he  is  at  right  angles 
to  it.  The  larger  reflecting  telescopes  of  the 
present  day  are  usually  constructed  on  the  Newto- 
nian plan,  but  smaller  ones  are  more  frequently  fitted 
up  aner  the  mannor  of  Dr.  Gregory.  Just  as  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  refracting  telescope 
depends  upon  the  size  of  its  object  glass,  so  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  reflecting  telescope  is 
determined  ny  the  area  of  its  object  speculum, 
because  it  is  of  the  light  which  this  receives,  that 
the  image  in  the  focus  is  formed.  The  first  reflect- 
ing telescope  ever  made  was  moulded  by  the  hands 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  furnished  with  an 
object  speculum,  measuring  two  inches  and  three 
tenths  in  diameter.  Hadley  first  used  a  speculum 
of  six  inches ;  Watson,  Short,  Ramage,  and  TuUey, 
by  slow  degrees,  extended  its  dimensions  to  nine 
inches,  fifteen  inches,  and  three  feet. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last,  and  in  Uie  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  telescopHes  received  a  vast 
impulse  from  the  labors  of  Sir  William  Herschel. 
Educated  under  circumstances  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  great  powers,  the  ardor  of  his  mind  sur- 
mounted every  opposing  difficulty;  and  from  a 
humble,  though  respectable  station  in  life,  he  riised 
himself  to  a  rank  in  society,  which  genius,  when 
directed  and  sustained  by  virtue,  seldom  fails  to 
reach.  Though  his  scientific  studies  did  not  com- 
mence till  he  had  arrived  at  the  middle  period  of 
life,  vet  he  pursued  them  with  all  the  energy  of 
youthful  devotion,  and  with  that  dauntless  persever- 
ance which  renders  ffcnius  almost  omnipotent. 
Every  step,  indeed,  of  his  astronomical  career  was 
marked  by  discoveries  of  the  most  splendid  charac- 
ter. New  planets,  new  satellites,  new  celestial 
bodies,  were  successively  presented  to  science ;  and 
man  was  enabled  to  extend  the  power  of  his  senses, 
as  well  as  the  energy  of  his  reason,  to  those  remote 
regions  of  space  where  his  imagination  had  hitherto 
scarcely  dared  to  wander.  His  invention  of  instru- 
ments and  methods  of  observation,  too,  were  no 
less  surprising  than  the  wonders  which  they  dis- 
closed. Obstacles  insuperable  to  other  men  ho 
speedily  surmounted.  The  telescope,  which  Gal- 
ileo held  in  his  hand  as  a  portable  toy,  became, 
under  Herschel's  direction,  a  machine  which  sup- 
ported the  astronomer  himself,  and  which  mechanical 
energy  was  requisite  even  to  move.  There  was 
no  continuity,  in  short,  between  his  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and  those  of  the  astronomers  immcdi-* 
ately  preceding  him.  He  adventured  upon  a  flight 
which  leA  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance ;  and 
he  penetrated  into  regions,  of  which  they  dared 
scarcely  form  a  conception.  After  having  con- 
structed a  great  variety  of  telescopes,  both  of  the 
Newtonian  and  Gregorian  forms,  he  at  length 
determined  to  make  one  of  a  still  larger  size,  and 
after  some  failures,  and  many  obstacles,  surmounted 
by  his  patience  and  genius,  he  completed,  in  the 
year  1789,  his  gigantic  telescopo.  This  instru- 
ment was  forty  feet  in  focal  length,  and  its  obicct 
speculum  four  feet  in  diameter,  weighing,  when 
newly  cast,  3, 1 181bs.  But  the  triumph  of  mechani- 
cal achievement,  in  the  construction  of  the  telescope, 
has  been  reserved  for  Lord  Rosse,  a  nobleman, 
who,  imitating  the  example  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor, Tycho  Brahe,  devotes  his  wealth,  as  well  as 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  astronomical  research. 
By  the  application  of  beautifully  devised  machinery 
to  the  task  of  polishing,  he  has  recently  completed 
a  telescope  whose  object  speculum  is  of  the  enor- 
mous diameter  of  six  feet,  while  the  metal  of  which 
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it  18  composed  is  of  fiiultlese  material  and  perfect 
form.  Lord  Rosse  commenced  his  investigations 
and  labors  in  the  year  1826,  with  a  host  of  dis- 
couraging facts  before  him,  of  which  the  great 
difficiuty  of  casting  and  polishing  the  specula  was 
not  the  least.  In  addition  to  this,  public  opinion 
favored  the  refracting  telescope ;  it  had  just  received 
great  strength,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  large  achromatic  lenses  made  %  Guinand. 
Nevertheless,  he  continued  these  investigations, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years, 
for  he  found  that  he  had  nothing  in  history  to  assist 
him.  The  failure  of  Herschel's  four-feet  speculum, 
(it  having  been  removed  in  1822,  and  replaced  by 
an  eighteen-inch  reflector,)  the  reluctance  of  the 
opticians  to  make  large  specula,  on  account  of  the 
risk  attending  it,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  world  of 
the  method  by  which  Short  had  been  so  successful 
in  the  construction  of  his  Gregorian  telescopes,  did 
not,  however,  discourage  Loid  Rosse.  He  began 
at  the  beginning,  and  so  perfected  the  whole :  his 
attempts  were  first  directed  to  the  construction  of 
fluid  lenses;  these  being  unsuccessful,  the  whole 
energy  of  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  reflector,  and, 
after^  having  ctimpleted  one  with  a  three-feet  object 
speculum,  ne  commenced,  and  has  completed,  at 
the  expense  of  JE^  12,000,  a  larger  telescope,  whose 
object  speculum  is  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
six  feet. 

It  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  in  an  article 
whose  object  is  to  give  a  detail  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  interesting  discoveries  in  Astronomy,  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  the  means  by  which 
the  noble  philosopher  was  enabled  to  perfect  this 
mighty  instrument,  of  the  alloys  on  which  he 
experimented,  or  of  the  beautiful  machinery  con- 
trived for  polishing  the  immense  speculum,  when 
cast.*  Our  remarks  on  the  telescoj^e  have  been 
simply  intended  to  show  how,  from  the  mere  toy 
in  the  hands  of  Gralileo,  it  has  been  brought,  by 
human  ingenuity,  to  the  comparative  perfectioifi 
exhibited  m  the  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse.  But 
before  we  quit  this  subject,  we  may  be  permitted  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  comparative  powers  of  former 
instruments  and  that  to  which  we  have  above 
adverted.    On  this  subject  thus  writes  Dr.  Nichol : — 

"  The  size  of  the  lens  or  mirror  is  not  merely  a 
general  indication  of  the  power  of  the  telescope, 
masmuch  as  if  each  instrument  were  tested  separ- 
ately, in  respect  chiefly  of  the  reflecting  or  trans- 
•missive  qualities  of  the  metal  or  glass,  we  might 
obtain  by  means  of  it  much  more  than  a  general  or 
rough  comparative  estimate.  But  since  nothing  is 
dependent  on  minute  exactness  in  speculations  con- 
cerning the  enormous  distances  we  are  about  to 
mete  out  within  infinitude,  it  is  enough  for  present 
purposes  that  we  can  reach  a  tolerable  approxima- 
tion. Now,  regarding  his  own  telescopes,  Her- 
schel  computed  that  the  seven-feet  reflector  had  a 
power  to  penetrate  into  space,  which,  compared 
with  that  of  the  naked  eye,  was  20^  ;  the  ten  feet 
a  comparative  power  of  28^  ;  the  twenty  feet  of  75 ; 
the  twenty-five  feet  of  96 ;  and  the  forty  feet,  with 
its  four-feet  mirror,  the  immense  power  of  192.  It 
is  not  easy  to  compare  Lord  Rosse^s  telescopes 
with  these  instruments,  inasmuch  as  their  various 
relative  qualities  would  require  to  be  ascertained  by 
direct  experiment ;  but  if,  as  seems  fully  established, 

♦We  would  refer  those  of  oar  readers  who  may  be 
desirous  of  further  information  on  this  matter,  to  the 
'*  Philosophical  Transactions  "  for  1840,  and  to  the  address 
of  Lord  Rosse  to  the  British  Association,  in  1844,  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Year  Book  of  FacU,*'  for  1846. 


his  lordship*s  three  feet  speculum  is  maeli  superior 
in  space-penetrating  power  to  ^e  largest  disc  in 
possession  of  his  great  predecessor,*  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  endow  the  six  feet  mirror  with  an  eflScacy 
to  pass  without  diflSculty  into  space  at  least  50O 
times  further  than  is  possible  for  unassisted  vision  ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  descry  a  single  star  6000 
times  more  remote  than  an  average  orb  of  the  first 
magnitude ;  or,  though  it  were  separated  from  our 
abodes  by  an  interval  so  tremendous  that,  were  a 
new  star,  at  a  similar  distance  created  now,  its 
light,  even  though  its  velocity  be  next  to  incon- 
ceivable, would  travel  through  the  intervening 
spaces  probably  for  more  than  sijFty  thousand  years^ 
ere,  by  reaching  this  earth,  it  could  tell  of  a  new 
existence  having  been  summoned  from  the  void."— 
**  System  of  the  World ;"  pp.  7,  8,  9. 

Can  we,  by  any  possibility,  form  any  conception 
of  distances  so  enormous  \  In  round  numbers  it 
may  be  said  that  light  travels  at  the  rate  of  192,- 
000  miles  in  a  second,  or  that  it  performs  its  journey 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  95  millions 
of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes.  And  yet,  by  this 
instrument,  we  are  informed,  that  there  are  stars 
and  systems  so  distant,  that  the  ray  of  light  which 
impinges  on  the  eye  of  their  observer,  and  enables 
him  to  detect  it,  issued  from  that  orb  sixty  thousand 
years  back.  Thus,  while  we  gaze  upon  that  star, 
we  view  it  not  as  it  may  exist  at.  present,  but  as  it 
did  exist  many  thousand  years  ago.  Such  an  idea 
takes  us  back  into  an  eternity  of  time,  in  which  the 
mind  loses  itself  as  in  a  dream. 

In  closing  his  remarks  on  the  gigantic  telescope 
of  Lord  Rosse.  Dr.  Nichol  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  we  have  closely  approached  the  limit  of  attain- 
able, that  is,  of  useful  telescopic  power;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  gives  some  very  excellent 
reasons  for  such  an  opinion ;  the  chief  of  which  are, 
the  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  great  telescopes, 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  eye-pieces  corresponding 
in  power  to  the  specula  of  the  instruments,  and  the 
ynsteadiness  of  the  currents  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  are,  of  course,  more  highly  magnified,  as  the 
power  of  the  telescope  is  increased.  **  Precision 
and  definiteness  entirely  vanish  ;  and  we  are  told, 
with  sufficient  emphasis,  that  there  is  a  Fate  the 
loftiest  genius  will  never  vanquish — ^that  which 
confines  man's  successes  within  possibilities  con- 
stituted by  the  conditions  of  his  Earth."  But, 
although  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  such 
obstacles  are  great,  and,  indeed,  at  the  present 
time  may  appear  insuperable,  yet  we  should  hesi- 
tate in  thus  setting  a  limit  to  telescopic  improve- 
ment. The  history  of  every  science  furnishes  us 
with  examples  of  difficulties  almost  as  great,  over- 
come by  the  patience,  ingenuity,  and  increased 
knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  we  may  remark  further, 
as  we  had  occasion  more  particularly  to  show  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review,  that  many  of  our  most 
important  discoveries  in  science  would  still  have 
remained  unknown  to  us,  had  the  predictions  of 
philosophers  been  so  far  attended  to,  as  to  have 
deterred  others  from  venturing  on  the  path  which 
led  thereunto.  We  do  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to 
be  understood  as  asserting  that  there  is  no  limit  to 

*  "  It  is  wrong  to  suppose  the  space-penetrating  power 
of  a  telescope  simply  depending  on  its  aperture.  Certainly, 
a  most  important  feature  is  the  r/^ni/ion,  arising  fi-om  the 
figure  of  the  speculum.  Lord  ^sse's  telescopes  derive 
their  superiority  chiefly  from  their  excellence  in  this  latter 
respect.  To  look  through  Herschel's  four-feet  roirmr. 
compared  with  the  three-feet,  is  like  a  sbort-sightea 
person  looking  at  the  stars  without  his  spectacles."— 
Nichol,  note  to  the  above. 
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telescopic  inrarovainent :  in  our  desire  to  see  yet 
more  powerful  instrumentSy  we  may  be  earned 
away  by  hopes  neyer  to  be  fulfilled;  but  at  the 
same  time,  with  so  many  iostractive  lessons  before 
us,  we  repeat  our  belief  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
Tentnre  to  prescribe  any  limit  to  scientific  progress. 

But  we  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Astronomy,  and  particularly  to  the 
revelations  of  the  mighty  tube  of  Lord  Rosse,  with 
its  vast  eye  of  sis  feet  dtameter.  These  revelations 
ae  yet  have  not  been  very  numerous,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
objects  to  be  examined,  and  the  multiplex  obstacles 
presented  by  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  of  onr 
earth,  years  most  elapse  before  its  task  be  greatly 
advanced;  yet  its  very  earliest  revelation  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  since  it  destroyed  an  erro- 
neous but  beautiful  theory,  which  has  long  been 
cherished  by  many  as  true.  Nor  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  ultimate  utility  of  Lord  Rosse*s 
ennobling  labors,  nor  entertain  any  other  belief  than 
that  he  will  yet  bring  from  their  recesses  in  the 
heavens,  secrets  that  have  not  hitherto  been  re- 
Tealed  to  mortals. 

And  first,  then,  of  the  planetary  system.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  six  planets 
were  known  to  exist;  viz..  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  revolving  round 
the  sun  in  elliptic  orbits,  and  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  named  them,  Mercury  being  nearest  to  the 
aun,  Saturn  the  farthest  removed  from  it.  At  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  Sir  William  Herschel  dis- 
covered another  planet  beyond  the  planet  Saturn, 
at  a  distance  of  1,840,000,000,  of  miles  from  the 
Bun,  and  completing  its  revolution  round  that  lumi- 
nary in  about  eighty-four  years.  In  compliment  to 
his  patron,  Herschel  named  this  planet  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus ;  but  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent it  has  since  been  better  known  as  Herschel, 
or  Uranus.  That  this  system  of  worlds  is  a  con- 
nected cluster,  is  evident  from  the  following  facts : 
the  sun  rotates  upon  its  axis,  each  planet  revolves  in 
an  orbit  round  it,  and  rotates  upon  its  axis,  and  in 
the  same  direction,  that  is,  from  west  to  east;  the 
satellites,  or  accompanying  moons,  of  which  the 
Earth  has  one,  Jupiter  four,  Saturn  seven,  and 
Uranus  six,  revolve  round  their  primary  planets, 
and  also  rotate  around  their  axes  in  the  same  nor- 
mal direction;*  the  whole,  planets  and  satellites, 
move  in  a  plane  nearly  coinciding  with  the  direction 
of  the  sun's  equator.  The  respective  distances  of 
the  several  planets  from  the  sun  is  determined  by  a 
law  which  admits  of  simple  and  definite  expres- 
sion ;  the  area  or  space  included  between  any  two 
contiguous  orbits  is  twice  as  large  as  the  area 
included  in  the  next  planetary  interval,  proceeding 
inwards,  and  half  as  large  as  the  next  interval,  pro- 
ceeding outwards.  This  harmonious  law,  however, 
which  so  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  individual 
planets  of  our  system  are  united  together  by  some 
comprehensive  relation,  which  has  meted  out  their 
several  distances,  and  appointed  to  each  the  orbit 
in  which  it  shall  roll,  was  not  fully  ascertained  until 
the  present  century.  Until  that  period,  a  void  was 
conceived  to  exist  between  Mars  and  Jupiter;  but, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  sev- 
eral astronomers,  struck  with  the  regularity  of  the 
respective  distances  of  the  other  planets  from  the 

♦  The  satellites  of  Uranus  are  an  exception,  a1tboag:h 
the  only  one  to  this  law  ;  they  have  the  remarkable  char- 
acter of  moving  in  a  retrograde  direction,  and  in  orbits 
aenrly  in  the  nme  plane,  and  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  ecliptic. 


sun,  and  from  each  other,  conceived  the  idea  that 
this  supposed  void  might  conuin  the  orbit  of  another 
planet,  till  then  unknown,  and  they  therefore  delib- 
erately set  themselves  to  the  task  of  searchmg  for 
it.  The  result  was,  the  discovery  of  two  new  plan- 
ets, Ceres  and  Pallas,  to  which  Juno  and  Vesta 
were  soon  afterwards  added.  These  four  minute 
planets  move  in  orbits  nearly  coinciding  each  with 
the  other,  and  all  pass  through  one  common  point 
of  space  at  one  point  of  their  revolutions.  Their 
discs  appear  to  be  not  circular  but  angular ;  and  it 
is  conceived,  that,  at  some  distant  period,  they  con- 
stituted one  large  sphere,  which  was  broken  up  by 
internal  violence  into  the  fragments  now  circling  in 
orbits  of  their  own,  and  all  returning,  froin  time  to 
time,  to  the  same  position  in  space  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  four  at  the  moment  of  disunion.  When 
the  first  two  were  discovered.  Sir  William  Her- 
schel, who  gave  tliem  the  name  of  asteroids,  from 
their  resemblance  both  to  planets  and  comets,  pre- 
dicted that  many  others  would  be  discovered  ;  a 
prediction  soon  afler  verified  by  the  discovery  of 
Juno  and  Vesta,  and  more  recently  by  that  of 
Astnea.  This  small  planet,  which,  if  the  supposi- 
tion above  alluded  to  be  true,  must  also  have  formed, 
with  the  four  other  asteroids,  one  large  planet,  was 
discovered  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  by  Herr 
Hencke,  of  Berlin,  and  has  sinee  been  noticed  at  the 
chief  observatories  of  Europe. 

But  the  interest  of  the  discovery  of  an  obscure 
asteroid  sinks  into  insignificance  wh^n  compared 
with  that  which  has  so  recently  been  made  known 
to  the  world ;  we  allude  to  the  body  which  at  pres- 
ent goes  by  the  name  of  Le  Vemer's  planet,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  system.  This 
discovery  of  itself  is  an  event  of  no  inconsiderable 
consequence ;  but  it  assumes  a  new  interest,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  chance 
or  of  a  fortunate  supposition,  nor  was  it  even  ef- 
fected by  the  increased  power  of  our  telescopes,  but 
was  the  consequence  of  the  unaided  power  of  pro- 
found thought,  and  of  abstract  mathematical  reason- 
ing. There  has  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  science, 
occurred  any  more  striking  event  tlian  this.  In  gen- 
eral, it  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  before  said, 
observations  have  preceded  science,  and  theories 
have  been  the  result  of  previously  known  facts; 
but,  in  this  instance,  science  has  only  had  to  follow 
the  steps  of  theory,  and  to  look  at  the  exact  point 
indicated  for  the  unknown  planet  which  theory  had 
alone  as  yet  seen. 

Until  the  present  year,  then,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  Uranus  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  and 
farthest  planet  of  our  solar  system  ;  and  its  immense 
distance  from  the  sun,  a  distance  amounting  to 
1,840,000,000  of  miles,  gave  rise  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  either  it  was,  indeed,  the  most  remote  orb 
of  our  system,  or  that,  if  there  were  others  still 
further  removed,  they  could  never  be  detected. 
Thus,  in  one  of  the  works  now  before  us,  we  have 
an  expression  of  this  opinion  in  the  following  pas- 


It  is  conceived  that  the  planet  Herschel,  or 
Uranus,  as  it  has  also  been  named,  is  attended  by 
six  satellites;  two  annular  appendages  have  also 
been  suroected  to  surround  it.  But  into  that  chill 
comer  or  space,  where  the  cheerful  sun  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  minute  inconspicuous  star,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  planet  Jupiter  in  size,  and  where  its  vivifying 
infiuence  b  less  than  with  us  by  1,360  times,  the 
restless  curiosity  of  man  has  failed  to  penetrate 
with  any  certainty ;  the  dull,  cold  Herschel,  upon 
the  threshold  of  endless  night,  draws  the  curtain 
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ef  obeourity  aTOimd  the  theatre  that  has  been  graoted 
to  the  BearchiDg  investigations  of  human  inteUect, 
and  beyond  hes  the  .unknown,  unmeasured,  star- 
filled  uniTerse  of  God!*'— '< Planetary  and  Stellar 
Universe ;"  pp.  71-7;8. 

Such  conceptions  as  these,  in  which  a  line  is 
marked  out  beyond  which  intellect  is  supposed  to 
be  unable  to  pass,  have,  indeed,  been  common  in 
almost  all  of  the  physical  sciences ;  but,  one  after 
another,  these  artificial  barriers  have  been  thrown 
down ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  given  it 
by  God,  inquiry  has,  as  in  the  instance  before  us, 
disowned  the  restraint  aud  burst  all  bonds.  For, 
outside  that  which  seemed  to  be  the  extreme  verge 
of  our  system,  it  is  now  dearly  proved  that  a  mighty 
planet,  exceeding  Uranus  in  size,  has  been  rolling 
m  orbits  of  217  years,  unknown  in  its  outer  dark- 
ness, until  its  blind  but  strong  influence  on  the 
motions  of  Uranus  have  at  length  betrayed  its  pres- 
ence. The  account  of  this  discovery,  and  the  cal- 
culations on  which  they  are  founded,  are  contained 
in  several  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  '*  Comptes 
Kendus,"  but,  as  they  are  extremely  lengthy,  we 
most  content  ourselves  with  an  outline  of  Siem. 

The  irregularities  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus  having 
been  for  a  lonff  period  a  difficulty  to  astronomers, 
induced  M.  Le  Verrier  to  a  more  close  examination 
of  that  planet's  motions,  and  he  found,  that  of  the 
whole  amount  of  irregularity  in  its  path,  or  of  its 
Perturbations,  only  a  comparatively  small  part  could 
be  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  any  known 
forces.  Upon  examining,  too,  tables  which  had 
been  constructed  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  he  found 
diat  they  in  no  way  agreed  with  the  latest  obser- 
vations. These  discrepancies  he  conceived  might 
be  cither  due  to  want  or  precision  in  theory,  or  want 
of  exactness  in  observations ;  or  Uranus  might  be 
subject  to  other  attractions  than  those  of  the  sun, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn ;  and  he  resolved  to  endeavor 
to  detormine  the  cause  of .  these  perturbations. 
Finding  so  much  inaccuracy  in  the  data  and  calcu- 
lations on  which  the  previous  tables  of  the  planet's 
orbit  were  founded,  he  set  himself  to  the  laborious 
task  of  investigating  and  caleulatmg  everything 
afresh,  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and,  after  much  per- 
severance, he  determined  with  ^eat  nicety  the 
amount  of  perturbation  in  the  orbit  of  Uranus  due 
to  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  With  these 
corrected  data  before  him,  he  proceeded  to  compare 
the  cakuUued  path  of  the  planet  with  its  actually 
observed  positions ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
not  merely  that  there  was  difficulty  and  discrepancy 
in  the  comparison,  but  that,  on  grounds  of  the  strict- 
est geometrical  reasoning,  none  of  those  known 
forces  were  adequate  to  produce  the  observed  irreg- 
ularities of  the  planet's  course.  Several  ways  had 
been  already  suggested  of  getting  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty— ^the  resistance  of  the  ether — a  vast  satellite 
of  Uranus — some  variation  in  the  law  of  gravity  at 
that  enormous  distance  from  the  sun— the  shock  of 
a  comet,  or,  lastly,  an  uiiknowa  planet.  But  M. 
Le  Verrier  showed  that  all  these  suppositions, 
except  the  last,  were  inadmissible,  and  that,  if  the 
disturbing  force  proceeded  from  an  unknown  planet, 
the  stranger  must  be,  not  within  the  orbit  of  Ura- 
nus, because,  if  a  large  body,  it  would  disturb 
Saturn's  orbit ;  if  a  small  one,  it  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  actual  amount  of  disturbance 
in  that  of  Uranus :  nor,  for  the  same  reasons,  near 
on  the  outside  of  the  orbit  of  Uranus ;  but  far  enough 
ufiihout  the  orbit  of  Uranus  to  act  upon  it,  without 
acting  upon  that  of  Saturn,  and  large  enough  to  act 
upon  Uranus  for  long  and  continuous  periods  of 
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time.  Acoording  to  Bode's  law  of  phoetaiy  4a^ 
tances  which  we  have  already  enunciated,  namely, 
that  the  planets  double  on  one  another  in  their  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  as  they  are  more  remote  in  the 
system,  this  new  planet  ought  to  be  twice  as  far 
from  the  sun  as  Uranus.  And  this  probability 
became  almost  a  certainty ;  for,  as  its  distance  can- 
not be  much  less,  so  it  cannot  be  greater,  t.  g.^ 
treble  the  distance  of  Uranvs ;  because,  as  in  that 
case  it  must  be  of  enormous  mass,  it  must  act  upoD 
Saturn  as  well  as  Uranus,  and  its  great  distance 
from  both  planets  would  make  its  influence  on  each 
comparable ;  whereas,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such 
influenoe  on  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Further,  such  a 
body,  acting  on  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  must  be,  with- 
out doubt,  in  much  the  same  plane  as  that  planet ; 
t.  e.  must  be  looked  for  nearly  in  the  ecliptic. 

The  paper,  of  which  we  have  made  this  abstract, 
was  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
1st  of  June  in  the  present  year ;  and  in  a  second 
paper,  ("  Comptes  Rendns,"  August  31,  1846,) 
Le  Verrier  proceeded  to  fix  still  more  exactly  the 
place,  size,  and  distance  of  the  yet  pnseen  planet.* 
His  idea  was,  that  it  was  a  body  many  times  the 
size  of  the  earth,  and  not  much'  leas  than  Saturn, 
taking  more  than  two  centuries  to  revolve  about 
the  sun,  at  a  distance  thirty-three  times  greater 
than  the  Earth.  Within  one  month  aAer  M.  Le 
Verrier  had  thus  minutely  fixed,  beforehand,  the 
place  of  this  mysterious  body,  it  was  actually  seen. 
On  the  33rd  of  September,  Dr.  GaUe,  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  Berlin,  received  a  letter  from  Le  Ver- 
rier, urging  him  to  look  out  sharply  for  tlie  new 
star,  which  possibly  might  be  recognized  by  its 
disc.  That  very  evening,  Galle,  on  comparing 
Bremiker's  excellent  map  with  the  heavens,  ob- 
served, near  the  place  fixed  by  Le  Verrier,  a  star 
not  marked  by  Bremiker.  It  was  compared  three 
times  that  night  with  a  known  fixed  star,  and  a 
planetary  motion  was  suspected;  the  following 
night  it  was  again  observed,  and  its  motion  was 
confirmed,  and  agreed  perfectly  wi|h  its  discover- 
er's announcement ;  and,  on  the  third  night,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  Galle  observed  it  five  times,  and 
Encke  ten,  and  the  place  of  the  planet  had  again 
changed,  and,  as  Encke  observed  *'  the  place  of  the 
planet  agrees  within  one  desree.^^  This  slight  dif- 
ference between  the  calculation  as  to  the  position 
of  the  new  planet  by  the  theory  of  Le  Verrier,  and 
the  actual  observation  by  Galle  and  Encke,  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  fact  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery. In  a  note  by  M.  Le  Verrier  to  the  Acad- 
emy, on  this  point,  he  observes : — 

'*  My  error  in  calculation  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly small,  when  the  slight  nature  of  the  perturba- 
tions, upon  which  I  determined  the  position  of  the 
new  planet,  is  taken  into  consideration.  «This  suc- 
cess must  inspire  a  hope,  that  after  thirty  or  forty 
years'  observations  of  the  new  planet,  astronomers 
may  use  it  in  its  turn  as  a  means  of  discovering  the 
next  that  follows  in  the  order  of  distance  from  the 
sun.  They  will,  unfortunately,  soon  arrive  at 
stars  invisible  on  account  of  their  immense  distance 
from  the  sun,  but  whose  orbits  may  be  correctly 
ascertained  by  theory." 

Since  this  discovery,  the  planet  has  been  fn- 
qnently  observed,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent.  Its  present  distance, 
exprened  in  common  measuue,  is  about  3,200,000,- 

*  To  this  paper  ve  must  refer  the  mder  who  may  be 
desirous  of  soquainting  himself  with  the  demeDts  given 
by  Le  Verrier.  They  are  too  abstnue  and  too  r  ' 
for  an  article  geneial  in  its  nature. 
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OQO  English  miles  from  the  son,  snd  about  3,100r 
000,000  from  the  earth.  Its  distance  from  Uranus, 
whose  motions  it  disturbs,  is  about  140,000,000 
of  miles.  Its  diameter  is  estimated  at  50,000  miles, 
that  of  Uranus  being  35,000,  of  Jupiter  86,000,  of 
Saturn  79,000,  of  the  earth  8,000,  while  the  diam- 
eters of  the  other  planets  are  less  than  that  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  the  new  planet  is  the  largest  in  our  system. 
Its  cubic  bulk  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  250  to  1. 
Considering  that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  are 
each  attended  by  a  train  of  satellites,  it  appears 
extremely  probable  that  the  new  planet  will  have  a 
similar  accompaniment.  Indeed,  a  subsequent  ob- 
server, Mr.  Lassell,  of  Liverpool,  has  stated  his 
belief  that  he  has  discovered  not  only  one  accom- 
panying satellite,  bat  also  the  existence  of  a  ring 
round  3ie  planet.  **  With  resp^t  to  the  existence 
of  the  ring,"  observes  Mr.  Lassell,*  **  I  am  not 
able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  received  so  manj 
impressions  of  it,  always  in  the  same  form  and  di- 
rection, and  with  all  the  different  magnifying  pow- 
ers, tbat  I  feel  a  very  strong  persuasion  that  nothing 
but  a  finer  state  of  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  ena- 
ble me  to  verifj  the  discovery.  Of  the  existence 
of  the  star,  having  every  aspect  of  a  satellite,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt."  These  matters, 
however,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  observa- 
tions  of  the  planet  have  been  continued  fof  a  longer 
period.       ** 

But,  although  the  merit  of  this  discovery  is  un- 
questionably due  to  the  French  philosopher,  still  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  an  English  astronomer 
was  following  close  in  his  wake,  nay,  that  the 
planet  had  actually  been  oDserved  in  this  country  a 
month  earlier,  but  its  announcement  was  postponed 
from  a  desire  to  make  more  complete  and  accurate 
observations  with  regard  to  it.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Assciation,  on  the  occasion  of 
resigning  the  chair  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  Sir  J. 
Hcrschel  stated,  that  among  the  remarkable  astro- 
nomical'  events  of  the  pa^  twelvemonth,  it  had 
added  a  new  planelf  to  our  list,  adding  these  re- 
markable words,  "  It  has  done  more,  it  has  given 
as  the  probable  prospect  of  the  discovery  of  another. 
We  see  it  as  Columbus  saw  America  from  the 
shores  of  Spain.  Its  movements  have  been  felt, 
trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analy- 
sis, with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular 
demonstration."  Now,  the  confidence  with  which 
this  assertion  was  made,  depended,  first  upon  a 
statement  of  the  late  illustrious  astronomer  Bessel, 
made  to  Sir  John  ui  July,  1842,  that  the  motions 
of  Uranus  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  known  planets,  and  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  the  deviations  in  question  might  be 
due  to  the  action  of  an  unknown  planet ;  secondly, 
from  the  remarkable  calculations  of  M.  Le  Verrier, 
corroborated  by  Sir  John's  knowledge  that  a  sim- 
ilar investigation  had  been  independently  entered 
into,  and  a  conclusion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
planet,  very  nearly  coincident  with  M.  Le  Verrier's 
arrived  at  (in  entire  ignorance  of  bis  coQclusions) 
by  a  young  Cambridge  mathematician,  Mr.  Adams. 
Irofessor  Challis  has  since  published^  a  statement 
of  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  led,  by  his 
spontaneous  and  independent  researches,  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  planet  must  exist  more  distant 

*  Letter  to  the  T^mes  newspaper,  published  October 
tSth,  1846. 

t  Alluding  to  the  planet  AstraBs,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken. 

t  Atheaseum,  October  17j  1346. 


than  UiaiKis.  As  we  conoehre  tins  vmXtex  to  be 
one  of  great  historical  moment,  and  as  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  expression  of  bad  feeling  from 
the  journalists  across  the  channel,  we  need  make 
no  apology  for  briefly  stating  the  real  facts,  which 
we  abridge  from  the  statement  of  Professor  Challis. 

Mr.  Adams  had  long  formed  the  resolution  of 
trying,  by  calculation,  to  account  for  the  anomalies 
in  the  motion  of  Uranus  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
more  distant  planet^  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1843,  that  he  had  time  for  puzsuing  the  subject. 
In  September,  1845,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to 
Professor  Challis,  as  also  to  the  astronomer  royal, 
calculations  which  he  had  made  with  regard  to  the 
assumed  exterior  planet,  deduced  entirely  from 
unaccounted-for  perturbations  of  Uranus.  M.  Le 
Verrier's  firet  paper,  as  we  have  already  said,  wsi^ 
published  in  June,  1846,  and  the  assumed  position 
of  the  planet  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  as- 
signed by  (Ir.  Adams.  This  coincidence  as  to  posi- 
tion, from  two  entirely  independent  investigations, 
naturally  inspired  confidence,  and  the  astronomer 
royal  suggested  a  rigorous  search  afler  the  hypo- 
thetical planet ;  a  task  which  was  undertaken  by 
Professor  Challis,  who  commenced  his  observations 
on  the  29th  of  July.  On  the  4th  of  August,  he 
recorded  a  place  of  the  planet ;  and  on  the  12th  of 
August,  he  again  observed  a  star  of  the  eighth 
magnitude  in  a  position  of  the  heavens  which  he 
had  examined  without  observing  it  on  the  30th  of 
July.  Of  course  this  was  the  planet ;  the  place  of 
which  was  thus  recorded  a  second  time,  in  four 
days  of  observing. 

"  A  comparison,"  adds  Mr.  Challis,  "  of  the  ob- 
servations of  July  30th  and  August  12th,  would, 
according  to  the  principle  of  search  which  I  em- 
ployed, have  shown  me  the  planet.  I  did  not  make 
the  comparison  till  after  the  detection  of  it  at  Ber- 
lin, partly,  because  I  had  an  impression  that  a 
much  more  extensive  search  was  required  to  give 
any  probability  of  discovery,  and  partly  from  the 
press  of  other  occupation.  The  planet,  however, 
was  secured,  and  two  positions  of  it  recorded  six 
weeks  earlier  here  than  in  spy  other  observatory, 
and  in  a  systematic  search  expressly  imdertaken 
for  that  purpose." 

To  this  testimony  we  may  add,  also,  that  of  the 
astronomer  royal,  who  corroborates  in  every  par- 
ticular the  account  above  given. 

It  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that  a  plain,  straight- 
forward statement  like  this,  corroborated  as  it  is  by 
three  English  philosophers,  far  too  distinguished 
to  have  any  motive  for  withholding  distinction  from 
others,  should  have  been  distorted  into  an  intention 
to  derogate  from  M.  Le  Verrier's  merits,  and 
should  have  been  productive  of  the  most  virulent 
attacks  from  certain  French  journalists,  as  well  as 
from  several  members  of  the  Institute,  men  who 
should  be  above  the  petty  jealousies  of  earth.  •  The 
National,  ^moie  particularly,  has  been  very  violent 
about  what  it  considers  an  attempt  to  deprive  Le 
Verrier  of  the  hSnor  of  his  new  planet.  But  it  is 
certain  that  all  this  excitement  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  service  in  the  matter  ;  and  it  will  be  well, 
indeed,  for  the  fiery  supporters  of  the  French  phi- 
Ipsopher,  to  accept  the  advice  given  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Journal  des  Debats.  '*  En  attendant, 
il  est  essentiel  de  proc^der  avec  la  plus  grande 
calme  ^  Texamen  de  cette  affaire.  Plus  on  y  met- 
tra  de  reserve  et  d'urbanit^,  plus,  nous  en  avons 
Tassttrance,  Teffet  sera  favorable  aux  astronomea 
Fran^ais."  Now  the  facts  are,  as  will  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  already  observed,  extremdy 
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simple.  M.  Le  VBrrier  has  calealated — ^has  pre- 
dicted— and  his  prediction  has  been  verified;  he 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  and  position 
of  the  new  planet,  and  he  is  fally  entitled  to  all  the 
merit  of  the  discovery.  He  may  rest  assured,  that 
his  name  wUl  be  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  astro- 
nomical history;  no  power  on  earth  can  deprive 
him  of  that  well-earned  immortality ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any  wish  to  dispute  his  claim  to  it  amongst 
the  British  men  of  science.  But  the  more  valuable 
M.  Le  Yerrier's  discovery,  the  more  necessary  is  it 
that  English  philosophers  should  show  that  they 
were  pursuing  the  same  path  of  research  ;  and  this 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Challis, 
corroborated  as  they  are  by  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Professor  Airy,  as  well  as  by  the  records  of  the 
Cambridge  observatory.* 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  new  planet, 
which,  from  its  historical  importance,  have  been 
somewhat  lengthy,  by  stating  that  at  the  time  at 
which  we  write  no  name  has  been  fixed  upon  to 
designate  it,  although  several  have  been  proposed, 
among  which  are  Janus,  Neptune,  Gallia,  and 
Ocean  us.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  as  a  reward 
for  this  discovery,  M.  Le  Verrier  has  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ,^  and  has 
also  been  named,  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  com- 
mander of  the  royal  order  of  the  Danebrog. 

Are  the  planets  inhabited  ?  is  a  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  human  mind,  and  for 
a  solution  of  which  we  as  naturally  look  to  the 
science  of  astronomy.  But  when  the  immense  dis- 
tance which  separates  us  even  from  the  nearest  of 
the  planets  is  remembered,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  telescope  atfords  no  direct  evi- 
dence on  the  question,  whether  the  planets,  like  the 
earth,  are  inhabited  globes.  Yet,  though  it  gives 
no  direct  answer  to  this  inquiry,  modern  astronomy 
has  collected  together  a  mass  of  facts,  connected 
with  the  positions  and  motions,  the  physical  char- 
acter and  conditions,  and  the  parts  played  in  the 
solar  system  by  the  several  globes  of  which  that 
system  is  composed,  which  forms  a  vast  body  of 
analogy,  leading  the  intelligent  mind  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the 
economy  of  the  universe  the  same  functions,  and 
created  by  the  same  Divine  hand,  for  the  same 
moral  purposes,  and  with  the  same  destinies,  as  the 
earth.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  that  these  orbs, 
like  our  own,  roll  in  regulated  periods  round  the 

♦  There  is  one  fact  connected  with  this  violent  dispute 
which  we  think  is  ezceediagly  honorable  to  the  Freuch 
philosophers,  and  which  we,  therefore,  cannot  but  record. 
Both  M.  Arago  and  M.  Le  Verrier  have  hastened  to  ex- 
press their  indignation  nt  the  gross  abuse  heaped  by  the 
lournalists  upon  Professors  Herschel,  Airy,  and  Challis, 
lor  the  support  which  they  have  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  and 
to  disclaim,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  the  Academy, 
all  participation  in  such  discreditable  attacks.  Ara^o, 
speaking  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed, thus  observes  :— 

"  Uu  joumaliste  a  rendu  compte  de  noire  stance  en  des 
tennes  qui  ont  excites  ma  plus  vive  indignation.  Ce  sen- 
timent a  et6  partag^  par  tous  les  amis  eclain&s  des  sci- 
ences. J'avais  besom  de  vous  en  donncr  I'assurance. 
YeujUez  I'accueillir  avec  bont^,  et  agreer  Thommage  de 
ma  iris  haute  consideration." 

The  letter,  from  which  the  preceding  paragraph  is  ex- 
tracted, addressed  to  Professor  Airy,  was  accompanied  by 
another  from  M.  Le  Verrier  himself,  in  which  he  says, 
"  Vous  n'avez  pas  l>esoin,  Monsieur,  que  je  voas  alfirme 

306  je  suis  dans  les  m6mes  sentimens  que  M.  Arago.  Je 
6«ire,  cependant,  vous  faire  remarauer  que  nos  s^nces 
soot  put)|iques ;  et  que  les  faits  de  la  discussion  sont 
qnelquefois  siugulidrement  alt^r^s  dans  les  jnurnanx ;  en 
•orte  que  nous  ne  pouvons  ripoodre  que  de  notre  CompU 
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snn;' that  they  have  nights  and  days,  and  sn 
sions  of  seasons  ;  that  they  are  provided  with  i 
pheres,  supporting  clouds,  and  agitated  by  winds  ; 
and  that  thus,  also,  their  climates  and  seasons  are 
modified  by  evaporation,  and  that  showers  refredi 
their  surfaces.  For  we  know  that  wherever  the 
existence  of  clouds  is  made  manifest  there  water 
must  exist ;  there  evaporation  must  go  on ;  theie 
electricity,  with  its  train  of  phenomena,  must  reign  ; 
there  rains  must  fall ;  there  hail  and  snow  most 
descend.  Notwithstanding  the  dense  atmosphere 
and  thick  clouds  with  which  Venus  and  Mercury 
are  constantly  enveloped,  the  telescope  has  exhtl>- 
ited  to  us  great  irregularities  on  their  surfaces,  and 
thus  prov^  the  existence  of  mountains  and  valleys. 
But  it  is  upon  the  planet  Mars,  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  earth,  that  the  greatest  advances  have 
been  made  in  this  department  of  inquiry.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  its  disc  is  seen  to  be  mapped 
out  by  a  varied  outline,  some  portions  being  Jess 
reflective  of  light  than  others,  just  as  water  would 
be  less  reflective  than  land.  Baer  and  Maedler, 
two  Prussian  astronomers,  have  .devoted  many 
years'  labor  to  the  examination  of  Mars,  and  the 
result  has  put  us  in  possession  of  a  map  of  the  ge- 
ography of  that  planet,  almost  as*  exact  and  well 
defined  as  that  which  we  possess  of  our  own ;  in 
fact,  the  geographical  outlines  of  land  and  water 
have  been  made  apparent  upou  it.  But  a  still  more 
extraordinary  fact  in  relation  to  this  planet  remains 
to  be  considered.  Among  the  shaded  markings 
which  have  been  noted  by  the  telescope  upon  its 
disc,  a  remarkable  region  of  brilliant  white  light, 
standing  out  in  boldest  relief,  has  been  observed 
surrounding  the  visible  pole.  This  highly  illnmi- 
nated  spot  is  to  be  seen  most  plainly  when  it 
emerges  from  the  long  night  of  the  winter  season  ; 
but  when  it  has  passed  slowly  ben^'ath  the  heat  of 
the  solar  beams,  it  is  found  to  have  gradually  con- 
tracted its  dimensions ;  and  at  last,  before  it  has 
plunged  into  light  on  the  opposite  side,  to  have 
entirely  disappeared.  But  the  opposite  pole,  then 
coming  into  similar  relations,  is  found  to  be  for- 
nished  with  a  like  luminous  spot,  which,  in  its  tun, 
dissolves  as  it  becomes  heated  by  the  summer  snn. 
Now  these  facts  prove  to  us,  incontestibly,  that  the 
very  geographical  regions  of  Mars  are  facsimiles  of 
our  own.  In  its  long  polar  winters  the  snows  acetH 
mulate  in  the  desolation  of  its  high  northern  and 
southern  latitudes,  until  they  become  visible  to  us 
in  consequence  of  their  reflective  properties ;  and 
these  are  slowly  melted  as  the  sun's  rays  gather 
power  in  the  advancing  season,  until  they  cease  to 
be  appreciable  to  terrestrial  eyes.  This  fact  is  a 
most  striking  one  in  reference  to  the  present  ques- 
tion. For,  to  quote  the  remarks  of  one  of  the 
authors  before  us : — 

"  If  the  moon  has  proved  to  us,  incontrovertibly, 
that  one  of  the  celestial  luminaries  is  a  solid  sphere, 
carved  into  elevations  and  depressions  analogous  to 
those  familiar  to  us  as  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  terrestrial  surfaces.  Mars  teaches  us  as  emphat- 
ically that  another  among  them  is  a  world  fitted 
with  its  rains,  and  snows,  and  clouds,  and  seasons, 
to  the  purposes  and  wants  of  organic  life,  whioh  is 
intimately  dependant  upon  such  adaptations  for  its 
being." 

The  comparative  proximity  of  our  own  satellite, 
the  moon,  has  necessarily  rendered  it  an  object  of 
the  greatest  interest,  and  it  has,  perhaps,  in  a  gretir 
er  deffree  than  the  other  celestial  orbs,  b^n  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutinizinff  observations  of  the  tele- 
scope.   Since  the  completion  of  the  great  instni* 
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tnent  of  Lord  Rosse,  that  noUeman  has  frequently 
obseired  it,  and  its  appearance,  as  seen  by  the 
great  telescope,  is  thns  described  by  Dr.  Scores- 
5y:— 

"  It  appeared  liKe  a  globe  of  molten  silver,  and 
erery  object  of  the  extent  of  100  yards  was  quite 
risible.  Edifices,  therefore,  of  the  size  of  York 
Minster,  or  even  of  the  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey, 
might  be  easily  perceived  if  they  had  existed.  But 
there  w^s  no  appearance  of  anjrthing  of  that  nature ; 
neither  was  there  any  indication  of  the  existence 
of  water,  or  of  an  atmosphere.  There  was  a  vast 
number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  several  miles  in 
breadth  ;  through  one  of  them  there  was  a  line,  in 
continuance  of  one  about  150  miles  in  length,  which 
ran  in  a  straight  direction  like  a  railway.  The 
general  appearance,  however,  was  like  one  vast 
ruin  of  nature ;  and  many  of  the  pieces  of  rock, 
driven  out  of  the  volcanoes,  appeared  to  be  laid  at 
various  distances." 

We  have  here  a  strong,  nay,  a  complete  confir- 
mation of  the  most  interesting  recent  discoveries  of 
the  continental  philosophers,  Maedlar  of  Dorpat, 
and  Baer  of  Berlin.  The  result  of  their  curious 
and  elaborate  observations  has  been  a  map  of  what 
may  now',  without  a  figure,  be  called  the  geography 
of  the  moon,  in  which  the  surface  of  that  satellite 
has  been  laid  out  with  as  much  accuracy  ajs  that  of 
our  own  globe.  Of  this  nuip,  a  singular  triumph 
of  human  ingenuity.  Dr.  Nichol  has,  in  the  work 
first  in  our  list,  given  a  reduced  copy,  besides  a 
number  of  plates,  representing  on  a  much  larger 
scale  speciail  parts  of  the  surface.  The  general 
character  of  the  moon  is  highly  irregular,  marked 
by  huge  mountains  and  pits,  the  height  and  depth  of 
which  have  been  accurately  measured.  About  a 
third  part  only  of  the  surface  presented  to  us  is 
comparatively  regular,  this  regular  portion  being 
plains,  and  not  seas,  as  was  formerly  imagined. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  water ;  and  although  as- 
tronomers are  divided  in  opinion  about  the  existence 
of  an  atmosphere,  we  are  to  conclude  that  the  moon 
is  not,  in  its  present  state,  adapted  for  the  abode  of 
organized  beings.  With  regard  to  the  mountains, 
a  great  number  of  them  are  isolated  peaks,  such  as 
Teneriffe  ;  mountain  ranges,  of  wliich  some  reach 
a  great  elevation,  are  also  present  in  the  moon, 
though  not  a  chief  feature  in  its  surface.  At  least 
three  fifths  of  its  surface  are  studded  with  caverns, 
penetrating  its  body,  and  generally  engirt  at  the  top 
by  a  great  wall  of  rock,  which  is  serrated,  and  often 
crowned  by  lofty  peaks.  These  caverns  or  craters 
as  they  are  called,  vary  in, diameter  from  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  smallest  visible  space.  And  it  is 
also  remarkable  that  as  they  diminish  in  size  they 
increase  in  number.  .  In  order  that  the  general 
reader  may  obtain  some  notion  of  these  vast  craters, 
we  will  accompany  Dr.  Nichol  in  his  ideal  visit  to 
one  of  them — a  crater  to  which  the  name  of  Tycho 
has  been  given  : — 

**  Wandering  through  a  district  perhaps  the  most 
chaotic  in  the  moon,  where  ranges,  peaks,  round 
mountains  with  flat  tops  are  intermingled  in  appar- 
ently inextricable  confusion,  where  there  is  no  plain 
larger  than  a  common  field,  that,  too,  rent  by  fis- 
sures, and  strewn  with  blocks  that  have  fallen  from 
the  overhanging  precipices — ^we  descry  in  the  hori- 
zon what  seems  an  immense  ridge  stretching  further 
than  the  eye  can  carry  us,  and  reflecting  the  sun^s 
^rays  with  dazzling  lustre.  On  approaching  this 
wall,  through  a  country  still  as  toilsome,  it  appears 
not  so  steep,  but  to  have  an  outward  sloping,  wnich, 
howeTor  rough,  is  yet  practicable  to  the  strong  of 
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head  and  firm  in  knee.  Ascend,  then,  O  travelkr, 
averting  your  eyes  from  the  burning  sun,  and  hay- 
ing  gained  the  summit,  examine  the  landscape  be- 
yond. Landscape !  It  is  a  type  for  the  most 
horrible  dream — a  thing  to  be  thought  of  only  with 
a  shudder.  We  are  on  the  top  of  a  circular  preci- 
pice, which  seems  to  have  enclosed  a  space  fifty-five 
miles  in  diameter  from  aU  the  Uving  world  forever 
and  ever !  Below,  where  the  wall  casts  its  shadow, 
it  is  black  as  Orcus — no  eye  can  penetrate  its  utter 
gloom ;  but  where  daylight  has  touched  the  base  of 
the  chasm,  its  character  is  disclosed.  Giddy  it  must 
be  to  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  the 
Jungfrau,  or  Teneriffe  ;  but  suppose  Jacques  Ba^ 
mat,  when  he  set  the  first  foot  on  that  loftiest  Al- 
pine peak,  had  found  on  the  other  side,  not  the 
natural  mountain  he  ascended,  but  one  unbroken 
precipice  of  13,000  feet  deep,  below  which  a  few 
terraces  disturbed  the  uniformity ;  and  at  some  ten 
miles  distance  from  its  base,  a  chasm  deeper,  frosi 
where  he  looked,  by  2000  feet,  than  Mont  Blanc  is 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea !  would  even 
the  stout  Swiss  have  brought  home  his  senses?— 
or  rather  would  he  have  returned  at  all,  and  not 
lain  there  to  this  hour,  fascinated  as  by  ten  thou- 
sand rattlesnakes  1  But  onwards,  and  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  mysterious  place.  No  foot  of  man  can 
take  us  there,  so  that  wc  must  borrow  a  wing  from 
the  condor.  Off  then,  down,  down,  and  arrive !  It 
is,  indeed,  a  terrible  place !  There  are  mountains 
in  it,  especially  a  central  one,  4,000  feet  high,  and 
five  or  six  concentric  ridges  of  nearly  the  same 
height,  encircling  the  chasm  ;  but  the  eye  can  rest 
on  nothing,  except  that  impassable  wall,  without 
breach — only  with  a  few  pinnacles  on  its  top— tow- 
ering 17,000  feet  aloft  on  every  side,  at  the  short 
distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  baflling  our  es- 
cape into  the  larger  world.  Nothing  here  but  the 
scorching  sun  and  burning  sky ;  no  rain  ever  re- 
freshes it,  no  cloud  ever  shelters  it ;  only  benign 
night,  with  its  stars,  and  the  mild  face  of  the  earUi. 
But  we  tarry  no  longer,  so  off  again,  and  rest  for  a 
moment  on  the  top  of  that  highest  pinnacle.  Look 
around  now,  an«i  away  from  Tycho.  What  a 
scene !  Those  round  hills  with  flat  tops  are  cra- 
ters, and  the  whole  visible  surface  is  studded  with 
them ;  all  of  less  diameter  than  Tycho,  but  proba- 
bly as  deep.  Look  yet  further.  What  are  those 
dazzling  beams,  like  liquid  silver,  passing  in  count- 
less multitudes  away  from  us  along  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  moon  ?  Favorites  they  are  of  the  sun ; 
for  he  illumines  them  more  than  all  else  besides, 
and  assimilates  them  to  his  own  burning  glory. 
And  see  ! — they  go  on  every  side  from  Tycho.  In 
his  very  centre,  overspreading  the  very  chasm  we 
have  left,  there  is,  now  that  the  sun  has  further  as- 
cended, a  plain  of  brilliant  light ;  and  outside  the 
wall,  at  this  place  at  least,  a  large  apace  of  similar 
splendor  from  which  these  rays  depart.  What 
they  are  we  know  not ;  but  they  spread  over  at 
least  one  third  of  the  moon's  whole  surface.  And 
so  this  chasm,  which,  in  first  rashness,  we  termed 
a  hideous  dream,  is  bound  indissolubly  to  that  orb, 
on  which,  when  the  heart  is  pained,  one  longs  to 
look  and  be  consoled,  and  through  her  to  the  benefi- 
cent universe,  even  by  those  silver  though  mystic 
cords  !" — "  Contemplations  on  the  Solar  System." 
The  phenomena  of  these  rays  ie  generally  be- 
lieved to  indicate  a  protrusion  from  below,  through 
rents  or  cracks  in  the  moon's  crust,  extending  over 
a  vast  portion  of  its  surface,  and  produced  by  the 
convulsion  which  formed  that  stupendous  chasm. 
The  fonnation  of  the  rays  and  the  crater  wasthez** 
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fcure  Ihe  same ;  and  the  crater  is  the  mei»  mouth  or 
point  of  escape  of  some  tremeikdous  iaternal  and 
eccentric  force.  And  thus,  at  an  early  age  in  the 
history  of  the  present  crust  of  the  moon,  at  least 
5,000  cubic  miles  of  rock  were  displaced,  and  the 
solid  surface  in  all  directions  rent,  in  one  case 
through  the  length  of  1,700  miles,  by  some  terrific 
ooDViusion.  But  our  space  prevents  oar  dwelling 
longer  on  this  interesting  topic.  Dr.  Nichors  work 
above  quoted  contains  the  most  ample  details  of  the 
discoveries  relative  to  our  satellite,  discoveries  so 
amply  verified  by  the  great  Rosse  telescope ;  and 
we  cordially  recommend  it,  both  on  account  of  its 
accuracy  and  elegance,  to  the  notice  of  all  our 
readers. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
part  of  our  subject,  viz.,  the  stellar  system ;  and  for 
the  proper  explanation  of  the  discoveries  in  this 
branch  of  the  science,  we  will  first  briefly  advert  to 
the^  general  facts  connected  with  that  system. 
Upon  the  most  casual  glance  at  the  stars,  one  fact 
must  needs  strike  tbe  observer,  and  that  is  their 
apparent  difference  in  size  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
elated  by  astronomers  into  magnitudes,  six  of  these 
magnitudes  being  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  as 
many  as  sixteen  to  the  telescope.  This  term, 
however,  does  not  properly  signify  5jjs«,  but  relative 
distance,  and  consequent  brightness,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  apparent  difference 
in  their  magnitudes  is,  in  the  mam,  the  effect  of 
varying  distance.  Tbis  supposition,  as  must  be  at 
once  confessed,  is  nut  rigorously  true ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  stars  do  also  vary  in  absolute  mag- 
nitude, that  **  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory,"  some  being,  perhaps,  far  more  vast  and 
majestic  than  our  own  sun,  while  others  are  less 
than  one  third  his  size ;  but  that  the  range  of  this 
class  of  variations  is  limited,  and  therefore  does  not, 
on  the  whole,  interfere  with  the  foregoing  assump- 
tion, the  general  appearances  of  the  heavens  readily 
confirm.  That  these  fixed  stars,  too,  are  suns,  or 
centres  of  systems,  is  a  fact  now  placed  beyond 
contradiction ;  although,  even  with  the  present 
perfection  of  our  instruments,  we  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  detect  the  planetary  orbs  which  roll 
around  them,  and  which  derive  light  and  warmth 
and  gladness  from  their  rays.  The  parts  that  enter 
into  the  construction  of  the  starry  heavens  may  be 
arranged  as  follows:  tat.  Insulated  stars.  2d. 
Double  stars,  or  binary  sidereal  systems.  To  the 
naked  eye  these  binary  groups  appear  only  as  one 
star,  and  the  aid  of  the  telescope  is  necessary  to  di- 
vide them ;  when  carefully  watched  they  are  found 
to  revolve  in  elliptic  orbits  about  each  other,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  they  obey  the  same  laws  which 
regulate  the  planetary  movements.  Systems  they 
unquestionably  are,  with  peculiar  internal  harmo- 
nies— systems,  realizing  the  idea  of  suns  connected 
in  orbits,  not  precisely  as  the  planets  rolling  round 
one  great  luminary,  but  where  each  constituent, 
with  Its  accompanying  orbs,  revolves  around  an  in- 
termediate point,  or  a  fixed  centre.  Now  these 
double  stars  are  by  no  means  rare  phenomena ;  on 
tlie  contrary,  owing  to  the  researches  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  and  his  no  less  distinguished  son, 
and  to  the  continental  astronomer,  Struve,  of  Dor- 
pat,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  less  than  6,000  of 
these  binary  groups.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  periods 
of  many  of  their  revolutions  have  actually  been  dis- 
covered. More  th;^n  fifty  instances  of  change  of 
rdative  position  in  the  two  stars  have  been  suffi- 
ciently observed  to  ascertain  the  &ct  of  circular  pro- 
gi€nkm,  completed  in  some  cases  in  a  period  of  43 


years,  in  others  of  348,  while 
12,000  or  16,000  years.  3d.  More  complex 
real  systems,  or  triple,  quadruple,  quintuple 
multiple  stars.  Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  has 
been  discovered  that  motion  and  system  do  exist, 
and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  apply  the  saiae 
interpretation  to  multiplex  systems,  and  to  oonae  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  binary  groupings  are  osly 
the  simplest  instances  of  an  ordinance  which  prol^ 
ably  sways  our  entire  systems  of  stars.  4tk. 
Groups  or  stars,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  and  duster- 
ing  stars,  or  firmaments  of  stars,  such  as  the  Mi&y 
Way.  The  remaining  parts  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  havens  are  the  n«bul«,  ncbn- 
lous  stars,  &c.,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
speak  more  at  large,  as  it  is  necessary  for  oa  to 
pause  here  to  notice  two  discov^es  of  recent  date, 
connected  with  those  facts  we  have  above  eaumer- 
ated. 

Our  sun,  with  its  attendant  planets,  our  woxid 
being  one  amongst  them,  is  placed  near  the  eeDtze 
of  a  bed,  or  firmament  of  stars,  which,  when  traced 
throughout  its  dififerent  directions, -is  found  to  encir- 
cle the  whole  sphere  of  the  heavens ;  it  has  tlie 
form  of  a  flattened  circular  disc,  with  one  of  its 
edges  divided  in  the  direction  of  its  plane  throughout 
nearly  half  its  circumference.  The  individual  stan 
composing  this  bed,  although  of  countless  multi- 
tudes,* are  yet  at  immense  distances  from  each 
other,  so  great  is  the  space  comprising  the  whole ; 
it  being  impossible  for  any  of  these  stars  to  be  so 
near  to  us  as  two  hundred  thousand  times  the  di»> 
tance  of  the  sun.  This  bed  or  firmament  of  stars, 
of  which  our  sun  is  merely  a  grain  of  the  gold-dust, 
is  the  milky  way.  But  wonderful  and  magoificeRt 
as  is  this  our  galaxy,  what  shall  we  say,  or  what 
conception  can  we  have  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
universe,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  but  one  out  of 
nearly  3000  similar  galaxies,  incomparably  lai;ger 
than  itself,  and  soluble  into  distinct  stars ;  while 
others  more  distant,  yet  dimly  visible,  only  requite 
advanced  powers  in  the  instrument  of  vision,  to 
yield,  according  to  every  analogy,  a  similar  result ! 
The  forms  of  these  nebul«,  as  they  are  called,  aie 
endless  and  varied  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  boe 
in  particular,  and  that,  too,  situated  at  nearly  the 
remotest  point  to  which  our  telescopes  carry  oa,  is 
supposed  to  bear  a  more  striking  resemblance  to 
the  system  of  stars  in  which  our  sun  is  placed,  thaa 
any  other  object  that  has  yet  been  descried  in  the 
heavens.  The  younger  Herschel  describes  it  as 
a  **  brother  system,  bearing  a  real  analogy  of  stme- 
ture  to  our  own.*'  It  consists  of  a  bright  round 
nucleus,  surrounded  at  a  great  disunoe  by  a  nebu- 
lous ring,  which  appears  split  through  nearly  the 
greater  portion  of  its  circumference,  ^ing  the  pre- 
cise aspect  in  which  our  milky  way  would  presest 
itself  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  equally  distant  part  of 
this  visible  region  of  creation.  A  curious  fact  in 
connexion  with  these  firmaments  or  clusters,  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  forms  they  assume,  which,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  terrestrial  objeeia, 
have  caused  astronomers  to  distinguish  them  by  the 

*  •*  In  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  milky  way,"  says 
the  ekter  Herschel,  "  I  hare  had  fields  of  view  that  cos- 
tained  uo  fewer  than  588  stars,  and  these  were  conttosed 
for  some  minutes ;  so  that  ia  one  quarter  of  an  hoot^ 
time  there  passed  not  less  than  116,00n  stare  ihrou^  the 
field  of  view  of  my  telescope.    In  some  parts  the  stars 


contain  no  lest  than  90,191^000  stan." 
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appeUatioDs  of  dunMeB  nebula,  crab  nebula,  spiral 
nobula,  &c.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  among  the 
clusters  of  stara  of  simple  forms,  there  appears  to 
be  a  preponderance  of  great  central  masses,  result- 
ing, in  aU  probability,  from  the  power  of  universal 
attraction.  Sir  William  Herscbel  conceived  that 
this  prevalence  of  a  clustering  power  was  indicated 
by  another  feature  of  those  globular  masses.  The 
li^ht  at  their  central  parts,  arising  from  the  degree 
of  compression  among  the  orbs  there,  is  not  uniform, 
and  bears  no  uniform  relation  to  the  size  of  tbe 
sphere  within  which  the  object  is  contained.  It 
manifests,  therefore,  not  a  varying  apparent  concen- 
tration about  their  centres,  but  a  real  variation ; 
and  with  this  illustrious  philosopher  it  went  to 
establish  **  amongst  those  groups  a  series  of  aspects, 
each  of  which  is  a  step  in  some  stupendous  evolu- 
tion, to  which,  as  the  ages  roll,  they  may  be  sub- 
ject— bearing  them  onward  from  the  condition  of 
collections  of  stars,  comparatively  sparse,  to  ripened 
spheres,  whose  centres  approach  towards  an  unin- 
terrupted blaze  of  light." 

"The  elevation  to  which  this  idea  leads,"  re- 
marks Dr.  Nichol,  "  is,  indeed,  a  dizzy  one,  far 
alofl  from  the  usual  haunts  of  human  thought ;  and 
yet  why  not  the  empire  of  Mutability,  even  over 
those  dread  Infinitudes,  as  well  as  among  the  mere 
shows  and  transciences  of  Earth  1  Those  galaxies 
are  not  the  work  of  Man  ;  they  are  part  of  Uie  ordi- 
nances of  One,  below  whose  awful  Unchangeable- 
ncss,  even  processes  whose  solemn  steps  seem  to 
occupy  eternities,  may  yet  be,  as  before  human  vis- 
ion, the  opening  of  the  leaf  of  the  evanescent  flow- 
er !"— "  System  of  the  World,"  p.  27. 

But,  in  the  more  complex  clusters,  there  does 
not  appear  to  exist  any  trace  of  law  or  order  what- 
soever. In  the  dumb-bell  nebula,  for  example, 
there  appear  to  be  two  centres  of  attraction  round 
which  the  orbs  seem  to  have,  been  clustering.  The 
spiral  nebnla,  however  strong  the  sympathies  per- 
vading all  that  strange  system,  is  still  apparent  to 
ns  only  as  a  collection  of  separate  masses.  Again, 
in  the  milky  way,  we  have  a  similar  appearance ;  it 
is  by  no  means  regular,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peals to  be  a  succession  of  clusters,  probably  self- 
harmonious,  separated  from  each  other  by  hnes  or 
patches  more  or  less  obscure ;  other  spiral  nebulae 
present  a  similar  appearance,  all  which  may  tend  to 
show  that  a  separation  of  masses,  and  the  formation 
of  other  and  more  compact  clusters,  may  not  be 
strange  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  And  here 
again  we  must  be  allowed  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Nichol  :— 

'<  Have  we  then,  here,  an  intimation,  however 
dim,  of  what  is  passing  among  those  dread  recess- 
es? Is  the  apparent  separation  of  our  Milky  Way 
into  parts,  in  truth,  as  Herscbel  supposed  it,  in  one 
of  his  loftiest  moods,  a  mark  of  how  far  the  shadow 
has  passed  along  the  dial  of  Time — a  mystic  but 
significant  index  of  how  much  of  the  existence  of 
that  zone  has  gone,  and  a  sure  prognostic  of  its 
future  course  ?  If  it  is  indeed  so,  then  we  have 
before  us  another  infinitude  besides  that  of  Space. 
The  marvels  in  our  view  must  also  fill  up  unfath- 
omable Durations,  and  have  received  from  their 
histury  much  of  what  is  mysterious  and  strange  in 
the  present  aspect  and  conditions  of  their  Being." 
— "  System  of  the  World,"  p.  31. 

We  have*already  spoken  of  the  revolution  of  the 
double,  triple,  and  multiple  star-systems  round  each 
other,  or  rather  round  some  central  spot  of  at- 
traction. Reflecting  on  these  phenomena,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  whole  stel-, 
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lar  uniyerse,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  do^ten 
may  not  be  united  into  separate  schemes,  internally 
consistent,  and  upheld  by  their  inherent  activities ; 
whether  the  individual  stars  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed may  not  roll  in  mighty  orbits ;  and  whether, 
just  as  the  planets  roll  round  it,  the  sun  itself,  with 
all  its  dependent  orbs,  may  not  be  circling  round 
some  central  point  of  attraction.  This  tliought  nat- 
urally suggests  itself  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
double  stars,  and,  as  &r  as  the  latter  part  of  the  in- 
quiry is  concerned,  has  been  satisfactorily  answered. 
Herscbel  entered  deeply  into  this  problem,  and,  in 
1805,  he  announced,  that  *'  the  sun,  wiUi  its  plan- 
ets, is  rapidly  darting  towards  a  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  constellation  Hercules."  This  opinion, 
subsequent  more  full  and  accurate  inquiry  has  com- 
pletely confirmed.  In  recent  times,  Argelander,  of 
Bonn,  has  investigated  and  discussed  the  subject, 
with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ; 
and  the  truth  that  our  sun,  with  all  its  planets,  is 
itself  rolling  in  a  grand  orbit,  is  firmly  establbhed. 
Thus  we  find  that  our  bed  of  stars  no  longer  shines 
before  the  apprehension  as  a  fixed  and  complete 
stratum,  but  rather  as  one  mass  of  unresting  activi- 
ties, working  out,  as  time  rolls  on,  its  stupendous 
destinies.  This  truth  having  been  established,  an- 
other question  naturally  arises ; — round  what  body 
docs  the  sun  describe  its  orbit?  Argelander  imag- 
ined that  it  rolled  around  some  central  body,  prob»> 
h\j  opaque,  situate  near  the  bright  spot  in  Perseus. 
Many  other  spots  have  been  suggested ;  but,  dur> 
ing  the  past  month,  Dr.  Maedler,  director  of  the 
Dorpat  observatory,  has  announced  his  discovery  of 
the  great  central  star  or  sun,  about  which  the  uni- 
verse of  stars,  our  own  sun  and  system  among  the 
rest,  is  revolving.  This  announcement  is  contained 
in  numbers  556  and  567  of  the  **  Astronomische 
Wachrichten,"  a  journal  pubhshed  at  Altona,  and 
conducted  by  Processor  Schumacher.  This  discov- 
ery, the  result  of  many  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
research,  has  been  deduced  by  a  train  of  reasoning 
and  an  examination  of  facts  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  science ;  and,  as  it  has  attracted 
but  little  attention  in  this  country,  we  make  no 
apology  for  briefly  adverting  to  it.  Guided  by  the 
researches  of  the  elder  Herscbel,  as  to  the  figure 
of  the  stratum  of  stars  to  which  our  sun  belongs, 
Dr.  Maedler  locates  his  grand  centre  near  the 
Milky  Way.  But,  as  the  Milky  Way  divides  the 
sphere  of  the  heavens  into  two  unequal  parts,  he 
argues  that  the  centre  must  be  searched  for  in  the 
smaller  of  the  two  parts.  Again,  it  has  been 
shown  that  our  sun  is  nearer  the  southern  than  the 
northern  side  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  hence  we 
must  expect  to  And  the  great  centre,  not  only  in  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  heavens,  but  also  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  smaller  portion.  Another  ap- 
proximation to  its  position  is  obtained  by  the  author, 
from  an  examination  of  the  sun^s  motion  through 
space;  and  he  reasons  that  the  point  in  the  hea- 
vens, towards  which  the  entire  solar  system  is  urg- 
ing its  way,  is  the  pole  of  a  great  circle,  wjthm 
which  the  centre,  about  which  the  sun  is  revolving, 
must  be  placed.  This  subject,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Argelander 
and  by  Otho  Struve,  and  the  point  in  question  has 
been  ascertained  to  a  very  close  approximation.  If 
from  this  point-— determined  by  Argelander  and 
Herscbel,  as  in  the  constellation  Hercules-^as  % 
pole,  we  describe  a  great  circle,  it  intersects  the 
Milky  Way  in  the  constellation  Perseus.  By  using 
that  point,  determined  by  Otho  Struve,  we  find  this 
circle  cutting  the  Milky  Way  nearer  to  the  conMel- 
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lation  Taurus.  Having  made  this  rough  approxi- 
mation to  the  grand  centre,  Dr.  Maedler  prosecutes 
his  researches  by  means  of  the  proper  motion  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and,  aflcr  many  trials  of  fixed  stars,  at 
length  finds  a  point  which  satisfies  all  the  condi- 
tions yet  presented  by  observations.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  own  announcement  of  the  discovery.  "  I 
therefore  pronounce  the  Pleiades  to  be  the  central 
group  of  that  mass  of  fixed  stars  limited  by  the 
stratum  composing  the  Milky  Way,  and  Alcyene 
as  the  individual  star  of  this  group,  which  among 
all  others,  combines  the  greatest  probability  of  be- 
ing the  true  central  sun.'*  By  a  train  of  reasoning 
which  we  need  not  here  attempt  to  explain,  he  finds 
the  probable  parallax  of  this  great  central  star  to  be 
six  thousandths  of  one  second  of  an  arc,  and  its  dis- 
tance to  be  thirty-four  millions  of  times  the  distance 
of  the  sun,  or  so  remote,  that  light  requires  a  period 
of  537  years  to  pass  from  the  great  centre  to  our 
ttun.  As  a  first  rough  approximation,  he  deduces 
the  period  of  revolution  of  our  sun,  with  all  its  train 
of  planets,  satellites  and  comets,  about  the  grand 
centre,  to  be  18,200,000  years.  The  author  of  this 
theory  lays  it  before  the  world,  and  declares  that  he 
will  yield  it  on  condition  that  one  single  star  can  be 
found  by  any  astronomer,  within  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  degrees  of  his  grand  centre ^  in  which  a  well 
determined  motion  towards  the  north  exists.  His 
theory  indicates  that  the  proper  motion  of  all  stars 
thus  situated,  must  be  towanls  the  south.  Such  is 
a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  announced  by  Dr.  Maed- 
ler, which  we  give  without  comment,  since  its  pub- 
lication is  of  too  recent  a  nature  to  have  allowed 
time  for  any  arguments  or  observations,  either  in  its 
favor  or  otherwise. 

And  this  leads  us  to  another  most  important  and 
comparatively  recent  discovery  in  astronomical  sci- 
ence, the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars.  Parallax  is 
the  apparent  change  of  position  in  an  immovable 
bodjr,  resulting  from  real  change  of  position  in  a 
moving  one,  from  which  the  former  is  viewed  :  thus 
the  apparent  motion  of  houses  or  trees  when  seen 
from  a  carriage  window,  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
parallax.  It  is  by  parallax  that  the  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  us  is  ascertained.  When  it 
is  said  that  the  distances  of  the  celestial  orbs  can  be 
measured  with  the  same  degrees  of  relative  accura- 
cy with  which  we  ascertain  the  distances  of  bodies 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  investigations  of  the  kind  generally  listen 
to  the  statement  with  doubt  and  incredulity,  for  the 
reason  that  the  distances  measured  are  so  enor- 
mously great.  But  the  magnitude  of  a  distance  or 
space  does  not  of  itself  constitute  any  difficulty  in 
its  admeasurement;  on  the  contrary,  wo  are  often 
able  to  measure  large  distances  with  greater  accu- 
racy than  smaller  ones.  Another  objection  gener- 
ally urged  is,  that  the  body  whose  distance  the  as- 
tronomer measures  is  inaccessible  to  him.  But 
even  this  does  not  constitute  any  real  difficulty,  as 
may  be  easily  illustrated.  The  military  engineer, 
who  directs  a  shell  against  the  buildings  within  a 
besiged  town,  can  so  level  it  as  to  cause  it  to  drop 
on  any  particular  building  which  may  have  been 
selected ;  to  do  which,  however,  he  must,  of  neces- 
sity, know  the  exact  distance  of  that  building ;  and 
jet,  though  this  is  inaccessible  to  him,  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  measuring  its  precise  distance.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  lays  down  a  space  upon  the 
ground  he  occupies,  called  the  ha$e  line,  irom  the 
two  extremities  of  which  he  takes  the  bearings  or 
directions  of  the  building  in  question.    From  Uiese 


bearings,  and  from  the  length  of  the  base  line,  be 
is  enabled  to  calculate,  by  the  most  simple  princi- 
ples of  geometry  and  arithmetic,  the  distance  of  the 
building  against  which  he  is  about  to  act.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  any  celestial  body — the  sun,  for  exam- 
ple— ^its  distance  is  measured  by  precisely  the  same 
means ;  the  earth's  diameter  b  taken  for  the  base 
lin( ,  and  the  bearings  of  the  sun  may  be  easily  taken 
from  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  earth  *8  di- 
ameter, by  two  observers,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  by  one  observer,  regarding  it  at  the  distance 
of  twelve^  hours ;  for,  from  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  round  its  axis,  he  will,  in  twelve  hours,  be  at 
points  distant  from  each  other,  by  a  little  more  than 
the  earth's  diameter — the  angle  deduced  from  this 
admeasurement  is  calW  diurnal  parallax.  Now, 
the  fixed  stars  are  so  distant  that  they  exhibit  no 
appearance  of  diurnal  parallax;  but,  fortunately, 
'we  have  much  wider  ground  whence  to  measare 
this  parallax ;  as  they  are  outside  our  solar  system, 
we  are  enabled  to  observe  them,  not  only  from  the 
extremities  of  the  earth's  diameter,  but  from  the 
extremities  of  the  earth's  orbit.  Having  then,  bj 
the  diurnal  parallax  of  the  sun,  ascertained  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  this  Orbit,  which  is  190,- 
000,000  of  miles,  we  get,  by  observing,  at  periods 
six  months  apart,  190,000,000  as  our  base  line ;  and 
wo  thus  obtain  what  is  called  annval  parallax. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  immense  vantage 
ground,  so  enormous  is  the  distance  of  the  fixed 
stars  from  us,  that  observers  have,  until  the  last 
few  years,  failed  in  detecting  any  measurable  paral- 
lax. Recently,  however,  parallaxes  of  fixed  stars 
have  been  simultaneously  detected  by  three  eminent 
astronomers — Bessel  of  Konigsberg,  Struve  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  Henderson  of  Edinburgh.  The 
star  on  which  Bessel  worked,  was  61  Cygni;  it 
gives  a  parallax  from  which  its  distance  from  us  ia 
calculated  at  670,000  times  that  of  the  sun,  or 
63,650,000,000,000.  Of  such  a  distance  we  can 
form  no  conception ;  the  mind  must  fail  to  grasp 
the  immensity  of  the  space  thus  estimated;  and 
however  it  may  delight  to  indulge  in  curious  spec- 
ulations concerning  it,  or  endeaver  to  assist  itself  by 
comparative  admeasurements,  it  cannot  pursue  them 
far  without  being  led  beyond  its  limited  powers, 
and  falls  '*  intoxicated  with  eternity.-' 

We  turn  now  to  the  last  part  of  our  subject, 
namely,  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Herschel,  La- 
place's celebrated  theory  of  the  birth  of  the  solar 
system,  and  their  complete  annihilation  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Lord  Rosso 's  gigantic  telescope.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  nebulae  scattered,  like 
islands,  through  space,  and  shown  that  many  of 
them  were,  when  examined  by  the  telescope,  resolv- 
able into  clusters  or  firmaments  of  stars,  similar  to 
that  galaxy  to  which  our  own  system  appertains. 
But  besides  these  resolvable  nebula;,  many  specks 
of  pale  cloudy  light  are  scattered  in  great  numbers 
over  the  heavens,  which,  until  very  lately,  were 
utterly  irresolvable  by  the  most  powerful  telescope. 
In  fact,  as  the  power  of  the  instruments  by  which 
they  were  viewed  was  increased,  they  were  ren- 
dered more  difi^use  and  strange  in  their  appearance, 
just  as  a  mass  of  summer  cloud  would  have  its  out- 
line and  fbrm  dissipated  rather  than  defined  by  the 
telescope  ;  they,  in  fact,  appeared  to  consist  merely 
of  self-luminous  vapor.  But,  we  think,  we  may 
better  explain  ourselves  if  we  give  one  or  two  illus- 
trations of  the  varying  form  and  appearances  of 
these  nebuls,  since  it  was  from  such  variety  of  form 
and  appearance  that  Sir  John  Herschel  built  up  his 
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hypotheaii^.  If  the  eye  be  directed  to  the  star 
Theta,  ia  the  sword  of  Orion,  it  appears  as  if  shin- 
ing tbroilgh  a  small  patch  of  filmy  cloud,  just  dense 
enough  to  render  it  mdefinite  without  obscuring  its 
light.  This  cloud  is,  however,  itself  luminous, 
and  was  believed  to  be  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter, 
either  surrounding  the  star  or  spreading  itself  out 
beyond  it  in  space,  probably  as  far  as  the  eighth 
Older  of  stellar  distances.  To  this  nebula  the 
greatest  interest  has  been  attached,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kichol  :— 

"  On  examining  the  middle  star  in  tlie  sword,  it 
seems  affected  by  an  indistiTictness  not  common  to 
small  stars ;  and  the  application  of  the  smallest  tel- 
escope at  once  yields  the  explanation — the  object 
Spearing  not  as  a  star,  but  as  a  diffused  haze. 
Eamined  with  instruments  of  a  profounder  space- 
penetrating  power,  its  character  as  a  haze  continues 
nnchanged,  though  it  speedily  gives  warning  of 
some  strange  and  fantastic  object.  To  the  ten-feet 
telescope,  for  instance,  which  would  descry  a  star 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  times  further  away 
than  the  average  distance  of  orbs. of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, the  mist  seems  singularly  shapeless,  but  not 
a  testige  of  a  star  is  discernible ;  and  yet,  be  it  ob- 
served, the  light  from  that  object  affects  the  naked 
eye,  although  it  is  thus  proved,  if  it  be  a  cluster, 
to  lie  so  remotely  in  space  that  the  ray  leaving  it 
must  travel  through  those  immensities  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ere  it  could  reach  our  world. 
Apply,  now.  Sir  John  Herschers  eighteen-inch 
mirror.  Not  yet  the  remotest  aspect  of  a  stellar 
constitution,  but  an  object  of  which  the  revelation 
of  the  ten-feet  telescope  is  evidently  the  mere  rudi- 
ment. Strange,  indeed,  those  fantastic  branching 
arms,  but  not  less  strange  the  apparent  internal 
constitution  of  -that  extraordinary  mass.  So  unac- 
countable seems  it,  and  so  unlike  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  of  collections  of  stars,  that  that  most 
eminent  astronomer  averred  that,  so  far  from  show- 
ing a  trace  of  stellar  constitution,  or  even  suggest- 
ing that,  it  rather  suggested  something  quite  diP 
forent.  During  Sir  John  Herschers  residence  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  examined  this  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  circumstances  much  more 
&vorablc  than  can  ever  prevail  here,  viz.,  when  it 
was  near  the  zenith,  and,  of  course,  seen  through 
the  purest  portion  of  the  atmosphere:  but  stUl, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  a  star.  During  the  winter 
of  1844-45,  the  Earl  of  Rosse  examined  it  with 
his  three-feet  mirror,  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
executed  a  drawing  of  it,  which  contained  not  a 
vestige  of  a  star.  There  then  the  nebula  lay, 
separated  from  us — ^if  it  be  a  cluster — by  an  im- 
mensity through  which  light  could  travel  in  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  years,  and  yet  visible  to  the 
naked  eye!  Surely  the  imagination  might  well 
shrink  from  the  admission  of  facts  like  these — from 
the  belief  in  a  system  of  stars  so  maijestic,  of  splen- 
dor so  concentrated,  as,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
stellar,  we  must  attribute  to  that  mass." — "  Sys- 
ten)  of  the  Worid  ;"  pp.  50-^53. 

But  there  are  numberless  similar  nebuls  which, 
up  to  a  very  recent  period,  have  been  irresolvable. 
Near  to  the  star  Nu,  in  Andromeda,  a  nebula  may 
be  discerned  by  the  unaided  eye  ;  to  a  two-feet  re- 
flector, this  presents  the  appearance  of  an  elongated 
ellipse  of  light,  extending  about  as  far  as  the 
br^th  of  the  moon,  concentrated  into  a  distinct 
nucleus  in  the  central  part,  but  fading  away  insensi- 
bly towards  the  borders.  This  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  a  numerous  class  of  telescopic  objects  that 
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refused  to  resolve  them  into  stars,  but  yet  always 
presented  nuclei  of  light  somewhere  upon  their 
surfaces ;  in  many,  the  condensation  is  gradual,  as 
in  this  instance,  the  nucleus  and  its  filmy  envelope 
passing  by  insensible  gradations  into  each  other ;  in 
others,  the  condensation  is  more  sudden  and  abrupt, 
so  that  the  central  nucleus  appears  to  be  percepti- 
bly defined ;  and  in  others,  the  nucleus  is  so  con- 
centrated that  it  appears  to  be  a  small  brilliant  star, 
*only  distinguished  from  other  stars  by  the  presence 
of  a  luminous  envelope  around  it.  These  latter  ap- 
pearances were  termed,  by  Herschel,  stars  with  burrs. 

Now  it  was  these  phenomena,  constantly  observed 
by  the  elder  Herschel,  that  gave  rise  to  the  nebulai 
hypothesis.  He  imagined  that  the  self-luminous, 
vapor-Uke,  modification  of  matter,  spread  out  as 
nebuls  in  space,  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and  pro- 
gressive condensation ;  the  filmy  objects,  that  are 
without  any  perceptible  nuclei,  he  considers  to 
represent  its  rudest  and  most  diffuse  condition ;  the 
next  stage  he  conceived  to  be  seen  in  the  nucleated 
nebulae  ;  the  nebulous  stars  he  believed  to  be  in  a 
still  more  advanced  state  ;  and  the  defined  stars  to 
represent  the  perfect  condition  of  the  whole.  He 
conceived  that  the  stars  all  pass  through  these  vari- 
ous stages  of  progressive  development  before  they 
assume  their  mature  form,  and  that  the  various  oIh 
jects  we  have  described  were  star-masses,  seen  in 
their  more  rudimentary  or  in  their  more  perfect 
stages.  Thus,  for  example,  he  considered  the 
nebula  in  the  sword  of  Orion  to  be  a  mere  rude  con- 
gregation of  luminous  vapor ;  the  nebula  in  An- 
dromeda to  be  advancing  in  structure,  as  shown  by 
the  gathering  up  of  the  filmy  matter  into  a  central 
nucleus ;  and  in  the  nebulous  stars,  or  stars  with 
burrs,  he  saw  the  thin  envelope  of  light  just  upon 
the  point  of  finally  incorporating  itself  with  the 
nucleus  of  central  consolidation.  By  the  theory  of 
nebular  condensation,  it  is  thus  assumed  that  stellar 
orbs  are  formed  from  diffuse  nebulous  material,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  see  them  by  our  telescopes,  in 
their  various  stages  of  growth  ;  the  ruder  nebulas 
being  now  in  the  precise  condition  through  which 
the  more  advanced  structures  have  passed,  and  the 
defined  stars  having  completed  their  organization, 
by  concentrating,  in  solid  nuclei,  the  last  visible 
portion  of  their  luminous  atmospheres.  Apd  it 
points  to  the  nebulous  condition  of  our  sun,  as 
evinced  by  the  zodiacal  light,  or  that  luminous  cone, 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  seen 
to  rise  towards  the  zenith,  after  tlie  sun  has  sunk 
beneath  the  western  horizon. 

Such  was  the  hypothesis  of  Herschel,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  great  astronomer  Laplace,  and  by 
him  made  use  of  to  account  for  the  original  crea- 
tion of  our  solar  system  ;  not  that  the  origin  of  La- 
place's speculation  lay  in  Herschers  supposed  dis- 
coveries, for,  previously  to  these  being  made  pubhc, 
he  had  contemplated  our  system  as  a  whole,  and 
had  discerned  harmonies  within  it,  and  numerous 
adjustments  unaccounted  for  by  the  presence  of  the 
law  now  upholding  its  mechanism.  Considering 
more  particularly  the  uniform  direction  of  the  rota- 
tions and  revolutions  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  satel- 
lites, the  specific  densities  and  velocities  of  the  latter, 
and  their  relative  distances  from  the  sun  and  from 
each  other,  he  saw  that  the  main  conditions  of  the 
problem  would  be  satisfied,  by  supposing  the  planets 
to  have  somehow  come  into  existence  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  solar  atmosphere,  while  that  orb, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  was  gradually  contracting 
himself,  or  passing  from  a  gaseous  mass  into  his 
present  organized  form.   When  the  nebular  hypoth- 
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ens  of  Heiscliel  became  known  to  him,  Laplace 
saw  therein  all  the  foundation  his  own  theory  re- 
quired. Tliis  theory  was  as  follows : — He  con- 
ceiTed  that  the  solid  constituent  material  of  the 
system  was  at  one  time  diffused,  as  a  thin  nebulos- 
ity, beyond  the  orbit  of  the  furthest  planet,  which 
by  the  lose  of  heat,  through  radiation  into  space, 
contracted  its  dimensions,  and  began  to  rotate,  as 
its  particles  rushed  unequally  inwards  towards  the 
centre.  As  the  contraction  continued,  atoms,  im- 
pressed with  a  certain  momentum,  and  drawn  nearer 
to  the  centre,  having  to  move  in  smaller  circles, 
hastened  on  the  rotating  velocity  of  the  whole ; 
ontil  at  last  this  became  so  excessiye,  that  an  outer 
ring  of  matter  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  motion 
was  separated  as  a  distinct  zone,  as  water  is  thrown 
off  from  the  edge  of  a  rapidly  whirling  grindstone. 
The  separated  ring  subsequently  breaking  up, 
formed,  by  the  clustering  of  its-  atoms  round  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  nucleus  of  a  planet,  which,  continu- 
ing to  rotate  on  its  own  account,  threw  off  subsidi- 
ary rings  to  constitute  sateUites.  The  successive 
separation  of  rings,  at  distances  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  centre,  formed  newer  and  denser  aggrega- 
tions, moving  in  quicker  periods,  and  rotating  with 
a  speed  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  tlirown- 
off  ring.  The  annular  appendage  of  Saturn  he 
considered  to  be  merely  one  of  the  subsidiary 
masses,  consolidated  as  it  was  thrown  off. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  both  these  hypotheses 
depended  entirely  upon  the  irresolvability  of  the 
nebul«  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken,  and  it 
is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  scien- 
tific world  should  have  watched  with  intense  anxi- 
ety the  examination  of  Orion  (that  nebula  which 
had  obstinately  defied  all  attempts  to  analyze  or  re- 
solve it)  by  the  gigantip  telescope  of  Lord  Rosse. 
Dr.  Nichol  relates,  that  at  Christmas,  1845,  he  vis- 
ited Lord  Rosse,  at  Paisonstown,  and  saw  this 
nebula  through  that  mighty  tube.  '*  It  was,"  he 
says,  '*  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  instm- 
ment  and  unfavorable  weather,  the  first  time  that 
the  grand  telescope  had  been  directed  towards  that 
mysterious  object.  Not  jet  the  veriest  trace  of  a 
star. — Looming,  unintelligible  as  ever,  there  the 
nebnla  lay.''  But  this  state  of  uncertainty  did  not 
last  long.  The  noble  owner  of  the  Parsonstown 
leviathan  had  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  all  favor- 
able opportunities  during  the  winter,  to  penetrate, 
if  possible,  the  constitution  of  ^s  wonderful  ob- 
ject, and,  in  March  of  the  present  year,  he  com- 
municated to  Professor  Nichol  the  fact  that  he  had 
resolved  the  nebula  into  a  galaxy  of  stars.  It  is 
tto  longer  then  a  mass  of  self-luminous  vapor,  but 
a  bright  firmament  of  stellar  orbs,  so  fiir  removed 
from  us  in  space,  that  the  brilliancy  of  its  constitu- 
ent stars  are  merged  into  an  uniform,  faint  light, 
and  thus  doubt  and  speculation  on  this  great  sub- 
ject have  vanished  forever.  Herschers  beautiful 
hypothesis  has  no  longer  any  support;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  various  appearances  of  the  nebula, 
as  observed  by  him  and  detailed  above,  are  but  the 
effect  of  varying  distances.  Thus,  a  nebula  re- 
moved, as  is  that  in  Orion,  to  a  certain  distance, 
would  assume  the  appearance  of  a  cloudy  luminous 
speck ;  at  a  less  distance  we  should  see  a  greater 
degree  of  brightness  in  the  centre  where  the  stars 
were  closer,  and  thus  we  should  have  a  nucleated 
nebula ;  and  so  on  through  those  various  appear- 
ances which  were  formerly  held  to  indicate  various 
stages  of  stellar  development.  Deprived,  too,  of 
the  nebulae,  the  cosmogony  of  I^piaoe  has  no 
longer  visible  foundation  in  net. 


"The  sun  may  have  passed,*'  observes  Dr. 
Nichol,  '*  into  his  present  form  out  of  a  gaaecnm 
one ;  but  there  is  no  phenomenal  proof  of  this,  no 
visible  analogical  appearance  in  the  heavens.  la 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  duty  of  explaining  the 
peculiarities  of  our  solar  system,  Laplace's  specula- 
tion has  now,  along  with  oOier  indrirect  arguments^ 

TO  SUSTAIN  THE   WEIGHT  OF  ITS  OWN   BYPOTHESia. 

To  deduce  the  peculiarities  of  our  system  from  a 
previous  condition  whose  existence  was  recognised, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  that  previous  con- 
dition, by  remounting  towards  it  from  our  existing 
epoch,  are  manifestly  efforts  of  unequal  difficulty, 
and  very  different  ambitions.  Internally  compact  as 
before,  the  scheme  of  this  illustrious  geometer  re- 
quires now  to  accomplish  a  task  more  arduous  than 
it  was  framed  for,  and  therefore  it  will  break  the 
easier  at  every  feeble  point." — '^  System  of  the 
World ;'  p.  66. 

Jn  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  add  a  word  or  two 
of  approbation  relative  to  the  works  now  before  as. 
"  The  Planetary  and  Stellar  System"  of  Mr.  Mans 
is  an  excellent  elementary  exposition  of  the  fects  and 
doctrines  of  astronomical  science,  clearly  and  ele- 
gantly written,  and  alike  useful  to  the  student,  as  an 
introduction  to  more  elaborate  treatises,  and  to  the 
reader  who  may  desire  only  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  leading  principles  of  astronomy.  The  text  is 
excellently  illustrated  with  lithographic  plates,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Messrs.  Reeve.  CS'the  two  works  of 
Dr.  Nichol,  the  first  on  the  list  which  heads  this 
article  is  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  solar  system, 
written  throughout  in  an  enthusiastic  and  eloquent 
strain,  and  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion.  The 
"Thoughts  on  the  System  of  the  Worid'*  is 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  his  former  works ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  views  therein  published  have  been 
modified  by  recent  discoveries,  more  particulariy  by 
those  efl!ected  relative  to  the  nebule,  by  the  tele- 
scope of  Lord  Rosse.  Like  its  predecesson,  it  is 
eloquently  written ;  and  the  phenomena  of  which  it 
treats  are  clearly  explained.  The  illustrative  plates 
representing  the  nebulae — ^their  strange  forms  and 
their  appearance,  both  in  their  unresolved  and  re- 
solved state^^-are  singularly  faithful  and  beantiful. 

G.  T.  F. 


%•  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  Mr. 
Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  has  made  a  somewhat 
lengthy  communication  to  the  Astronomical  Society, 
relative  to  the  prc^eedingsof  Mr.  Adams,  Professor 
Challis,  and  himself,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
monthly  notice  of  that  society.  This  communication 
appears  somewhat  like  a  defence  of  Mr.  Airy,  ftooL 
the  possible  charge  of  not  having  taken  proper  notioe 
of  die  communication  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  when 
the  latter  sent  him  the  elements  of  the  new  planet, 
months  before  M.  Le  Verrier  had  made  any  similar 
pubUcation.  It  certainly  does  appear  somewhat 
strange,  that  so  much  delay  should  have  taken  plaee 
in  a  matter  so  important  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
planet ;  and  it  would  appear  that  this  delay  has  been 
the  result  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  mere  theoiet- 
ical  calculations,  a  want  of  confidence,  in  fad,  on 
the  part  of  our  mathematicians,  in  their  own  science. 
In  this  communication,  Mr.  Airy  expresses  it  as  his 
decided  conviction,  that  in  the  whole  history  of 
astronomy — ^nay,  in  the  whole  history  of  science — 
there  is  nothing  comparable  to  this  discovery ;  and 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  without  in  the  least 
detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  discoverers,  it  is  a 
movement  of  the  age ;  "  that  it  has  been  xamA  by 
the  feeling  of  the  scientific  worid  in  general ,-  aad 
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lias  been  oearly  perfected  by  die  oo1Iatenil,biil  inde- 
pendent, labors  of  various  peisontf  possessing  the  tal- 
ents or  powers  best  suited  to  the  diffoient  parts  of 
the  researches/' 

This  statemeat  of  Mr.  Airy  is  a  very  long  one ; 
the  following  particulars  are,  in  brief,  the  history 
of  the  matter  as  regards  English  mathematicians 
and  astronomers.  It  would  appear,  that  so  long 
back  as  1834,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey  wrote  to  Mr. 
Airy,  conjecturing  the  possibility  of  some  disturbing 
body  beyond  Uranus :  and,  he  added,  that  Bouvard 
and  Hanson  had  been  in  correspondence  npon  a  sim- 
ilar conjecture.  Dr.  Hussey  requested  Mr.  Airy's 
opinion ;  and  the  latter  replied  with  some  statement 
as. to  the  nature  of  the  anomalies,  ending  with  th^ 
following  remark  : — *'  But,  if  it  were  certain  that 
there  were  any  extraneous  action,  I  doubt  much 
the  possibility  of  determining  the  plaoe  of  a  planet 
which  produced  it.  I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  done 
till  the  nature  of  the  irregularity  was  well .  deter- 
mined from  several  successive  revolotions.''  - 

In  1844,  Mr.  Challis  first  communicated  to  Mr. 
Airy  that  Mr.  Adams  was  engaged  upon  the  theory 
of  Uranus,  and  in  September,  1845,  Mr.  Challis 
again  wrote  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  completed  his  calculations.  Mr.  Airy  was  at 
this  time  in  France,  and  it  was  not  until  October  of 
the  same  year  that  Mr.  Adams*  first  communication 
leached  him;  this  communication  being  a  state- 
ment of  his  calculations  respecting  the  observed 
irregularities  of  Uranus,  which  he  accounted  for  by 
mpposing  the  existence  of  an  exterior  planet,  whose 
distance,  mass,  and  orbit,  he  gave.  Mr.  Airy 
lephed  to  this,  requesting  to  know,  "  whether  this 
assumed  perturbation  will  explain  the  error  of  the 
ladius  vector  of  Uranus."  To  this  inquiry,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  Mr.  Airy  received  no  imme- 
diate answer.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  M.  Le  Ver- 
xier  read  his  first  paper  "  on  the  theory  of  Uranus" 
to  the  French  Institute.  On  the  Ist  of  June  in  the 
[Nreaent  year,  M.  Le  Yerrier's  second  paper  was 
poblJBhed  in  the  Qmnpies  Rendus,  Up  to  this 
lirae,  Mr.  Airy  had  considered  that  there  was  still 
room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Adams* 
statements ;  but,  finding  that  the  place  assigned  to 
the  disturbing  planet,  mith  by  Adams  and  ud  Ver- 
ier, difliered  only  in  one  degree,  he  no  longer  felt 
any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  both  calculations. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  he  Yerrier,  asking  the 
question  ho  had  already  put  to  Mr.  Adams.  The 
answer  he  received  was  immediate  and  precise— 
the  observed  errors  of  the*  radius  were  corrected  in 
his  orbit — that  they  corrected  thenuelveSf  without 
anjr  direct  consideration ;  and  he  added,  **  Exeusez 
Boi,  Monsieur,  d'insister  sur  oe  point.  Cost  une 
■oite  dn  d^sir  que  j'ai  d*obtenir  Totre  suffrage." 

In  July  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Airy  requested 
Mr.  Chsdhs  to  search  for  the  planet,  ofifering  him  a 
gOTemment  assistant;  m  consequence  of  which. 
Sir.  Challis  commenced  the  search  on  the  39th 
July ;  and  on  the  4th  August  saw  the  planet,  with- 
oaty  however,  yet  knowing  it.  On  the  31st  August, 
Le  Yerrier  r^  his  third  paper  to  the  Academy, 
as  we  have  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, and  on  the  2nd  September  Mr.  Adams  again 
oommonieated  with  Mr.  Airy,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  repeated  his  calculations  and  that  the  result 
was  satis&ctory. 

Such  are  the  main  facts  detailed  in  Mr.  Airy's 
paper.  From  this  it  appears  certain  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  in  possession  of  the  elements  of  the 
new  planet  three-quarters  of  a  year  before  M.  Le 
Yerrier  announced  them,  and  that  he  communicated 
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theee  elements  to  the  direetore  of  the  two  largest 
observatories  in  England.  ^*  Nothing,"  observes 
an  able  writer  in  the  Athenmimf  **can  destroyer 
rebut  the  evidence  of  these  facts  ;  nothing  can  sep- 
arate his  name  from  the  new  body,  or  place  him 
much  below  the  position  of  the  first  discoverer. 
He  has  made  himself  a  great  reputation ;  and,  if 
what  we  have  heard  stated  be  true,  that  he  formed 
his  plan  and  commenced  his  researches  while  he 
was  yet  an  under-graduate,  he  is  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  early  sagacity  and  perseverance."  But 
this  does  not  at  all  alter  the  question  of  the  discov« 
ery.  Le  Yerrier  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  his  calculations.  He  staked  his  whole  reputation 
upon  their  accuracy,  and  boldly  proclaimed  to  ob- 
serving astronomers,  *'  Look  in  the  place  which  I 
have  indicated,  and  you  will  see  the  planet."  Not 
only  is  M.  Le  Yerrier  an  enterprising  and  industrb* 
ous  mathematician,  but  his  undoubting  confidence 
in  the  general  truth  of  his  theory  proves  him  to  be. 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  philosopher.  Had 
there  been  the  same  confidence  in  mathematical  cal- 
culations in  this  country,  Le  Yerrier  and  Adams 
would  have  changed  positions,  and  the  planet  would 
have  been  discovered,  in  all  probability,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1845. 

Such  is  the  plain  statement  of  this  curious  history* 
That  there  is  no  desire  to  detract  from  Le  Yerrier's 
fame  in  this  country,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  Uie 
Copley  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  is  to  be  presented 
to  him,  while  it  has  ako  been  proposed  to  award 
him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  a 
proposition  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  that 
body,  will  be  decided  in  January  next.  Nor  must 
we  omit,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Adams,  to  say,  that  he 
himself  gives  all  possible  credit  to  his  rival.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  after 
adverting  to  the  dates  of  Le  Yerrier's  papers,  and 
showing  that  his  own  calculations  were  earlier  in 
date,  he  says,  *'  I  mention  these  dates,  merely  to 
show  that  my  results  were  arrived  at,  independently 
and  previously  to  the  publication  of  M.  Le  Yerrier, 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  interfering  with  hia 
just  claims  to  the  honors  of  the  discovery;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  researches  were  first  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  and  led  to  the  actual  discovery 
of  the  planet  by  Dr.  Galle,  so  that  the  facts  above 
cannot  detract,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the 
credit  due  to  M.  Le  Yerrier."  In  a  word,  Le  Yer- 
rier must  be  allowed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 
planet,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  Mr.  Adams* 
name  will  be  always  connected  honorably  with  it 
in  the  future  histories  of  astronomy,  despite  the 
decision  of  M.  A^ago,  alike  precipitate  and  unjust^ 
**  That  Mr.  Adams  is  not  entitled  to  the  slightest 
allusion  in  the  history  of  the  discovery."* 


FRANCE  ROBBED  OF  HER  PLANET. 

Serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  by  France 
that  she  may  be  robbed  of  her  planet ;  a  matter 
which,  as  immediately  concerning  the  temper  of  the 
great  nation,  also  does  not  very  remotely  concern 
the  peace  of  all  other  and  lesser  nations.  The  first 
alarm  on  the  subject  was  given  by  intelligence 
reaching  the  Academy  that  a  Sicilian  gentleman  had 
seen  a  planet  in  the  position  in  which  Le  Yerrier's 
ought  to  have  been,  so  long  ago  as  1834.  Soon 
after  it  was  announced  that  a  Genevan  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  same  stranger  in  1836.  Finally 
came  letters  from  England,  showing  how  Mr. 
Adams  of  Cambridge  had  pointed  out  **  the  moral  (?) 
*  "  Comptes  Rendus,"  19th  October,  1846. 
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eertainty"  of  a  planet  in  that  place,  long  before 
Le  Verrier  had  got  sight  of  it.  Professor  Airey  and 
Sir  John  Herschel  both  state  that  they  received  Mr. 
Adams'  papers  on  the  subject  before  hearing  any- 
thing from  Le  Verrier.  Thus  it  appears  that  France 
is  considerably  disturbed  in  its  claim  to  this  waif  or 
stray  of  the  skies.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
dreadful  outpouring  of  wrath  through  speeches  in 
the  Academy  and  articles  in  the  newsoapers,  inso- 
much that  even  an  Englishman's  bile  has  been 
stirred,  and  he  writes  to  the  lAterary  Gazette, 
denouncinc^  M.  Arago  as  one  whose  impudence 
would  claim  the  invention  of  printing,  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  discovery  of  America,  if  not 
properly  resisted.,  ''Therefore  it  is,'*  says  he, 
"that  1  cry  in  earnest  sipplication,  DonH  let  him 
have  the  new  planet.'  Don't  let  him  have  the  new 
phnet.f' 

God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  granted 
man  faculties  to  make  a  gradual  progress  in 
acquainting  himself  with  all  the  wonders  of  the 
system.  Every  now  and  then'  he  is  permitted  to 
see  a  little  more  of  the  illimitable  region  of  the 
Eternal's  glories,  or  to  master  some  natural  power 
which  may  be  of  service  in  promoting  the  grandest 
ends  of  humanity.  Discovery  might  be  described 
as  a  magnificent  religion,  revealed  in  bursts  of 
fflory,  on  the  receipt  of  which  men's  senses  might 
be  expected  to  be  wrapt  in  fresh  and  deeper  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme.  What,  in  reality,  do  we  find 
amongst  the  priests  of  this  religion  ?  Alas !  paltry 
iqoabbles  as  to  which  of  them,  poor  little  emmets 
as  they  are,  is  entitled  to  some  kind  of  personal 
aggrandizement  on  account  of  the  things  vouchsafed 
to  their  knowledge.  So  it  happens  that  the  public, 
having  heard  with  devout  awe  of  the  discovery  of  a 
new  planet,  and  being  anxious  in  all  humility  to 
obtain  further  information  about  it,  must  wait  while 
these  men  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  mean  fight 
over  their  classes  about  their  own  contemptible 
interests.  How  does  all  this  humiliate  science,  and 
prepare  the  children  of  levity  for  holding  it  in 
scorn !  Seen  in  such  a  light,  the  men  of  science 
must  appear  to  the  common  people  of  the  world  as 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  Nature  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  door-keepers  are  with  St.  Paul's 
—merely  collectors  of  two-pences  for  a  sight. — 
Chambers'  Journal, 


Transit  of  Cattle. — Steam  navigation  is 
acknowledged  to  have  done  much  for  Ireland, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  quarters,  in  the  way  of 
cheap  and  rapid  transit  of  sheep  and  cattle  to 
market — a  speedy  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
voyage  being  now  o^en  substituted  for  one  of  a 
protracted  nature,  or  for  a  fatiguing  and  ruinous 
journey  by  latid.  An  additional  convenience  to 
the  store  farmer  is  in  the  course  of  being  achieved 


by  railway  transit.  On  this  subject  we  fiod  Ae 
following  observations  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Railioay  Register: — Mr.  Hyde  Clark  reckons  the 
average  loss  upon  all  distances  by  driving,  and 
consequent  saving  by  conveyance  on  raOwajt  At 
5  lbs.  per  quarter  for  bnlloclcs,  or  20  lbs. ;  2  lbs. 
per  quarter,  or  8  lbs.  for  sheep ;  and  21  lbs.  per 
quarter,  or  10  lbs.  for  hogs.  This  is  believed  to 
be  a  low  estimate.  Mr.Ii.  Handley,  M.  P.,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  agricultaral  interest,  calcoJateB 
the  loss  on  driving  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  at 
8  lbs.  in  the  weiglit,  and  256.  to  30s.  in  inoney  lor 
sheep.  The  time  for  sheep  he  calculates  at  eight 
days  for  getting  up  to  market,  which  is  equivaleot 
to  three  or  four  market  days,  during  which  the 
chances  of  the  market  may  be  much  a&cted.  The 
promoters  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway, 
m  their  prospectus,  calculate  the  loss,  on  dming 
a  hundred  nules,  at  40s.  for  bullocks,  and  Ss.  for 
sheep.  They  state  the  supply  of  the  Londoia 
market  at  150,000  beeves  and  1,500,000  sheep  per 
annum,  the  saving  on  which,  by  railway  conveyance, 
they  set  down  at  jEr675,000.  This  saving  might  be 
fairly  taken  at  40  lbs.  for  bullocks,  8  lbs.  for  riieep, 
and  20  lbs.  for  swine ;  which  would  give  a  gro«i 
saving  of  pounds  of  animal  food  on  the  present 
number  conveyed  on  railways  as  follows : — on  220,- 
000  caule,  8,800,000  lbs.  of  beef;  on  1,250,000 
sheep,  10,000,000  lbs.  of  mutton;  on  550,000 
swine,  1 1 ,000,000  lbs.  of  pork .  This  would  give  a 
total  of  29,800,000  lbs.  of  animal  food,  economiied 
even  at  the  present  moment  in  the  infancy  of  the 
railway  system. — Chambers'  Journal. 


£«reRS0N*s  Poems.— -We  cannot  review  this  book. 
It  defies  criticism.  We  cannot  even  give  an  accoani 
of  it.  A  thrush  or  a  squirrel  at  its  gambols  amonr 
the  trees,  a  child  in  his  most  active  and  chaDgefvl 
moods,  could  not  more  puzzle  a  painter  trying  to 
catch  a  portrait.  The  poems  have  a  family  likeness. 
Some  of  them  are  endowed  with  the  profoundest  in- 
sight, some  appear  to  us  like  nonsense.  And  yet  we 
find  ourselves  enchained  by  these  nonsense  linesy 
unable  to  lay  the  book  down  till  they  have  Astencd 
themselves  in  our  memory,  and  we  ^  off  repeating 
them  with  as  much  delight,  and  probably  with  abooi 
as  much  understanding,  as  the  bobalink  has  in  repeat- 
ing his  song.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  committing 
verses  to  memory,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume,  without  our  intending  it,  we  have  repeated 
to  ourselves  a  hundred  tiroes.  After  repeating,  we 
have  sometimes  endeavored  to- explain  it,  to  some  of 
our  friends  who  are  lovers  of  useful  knowledge. 
But  we  never  satisfied  any  one,  nor  are  we  satisfied 
that  we  know  anything  about  it  ourselves.  Yet,  we 
have  a  sort  of  impression  on  our  mind,  like  that 
which  the  sun  makes  upon  a  cloud,  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son has  a  finei^poetic  genius  than  any  other  Amen- 
can  poet. — Christian  Register. 


The  Living  Agb  is  published  every  Saturday^  by 
LiTTBLL  &  Patson,  at  No.  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  12}  cent8  a  iiuraber,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
HemittaDces  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

GoMPLBTE  BBT0  to  the  end  of  1846,  making  eleven 
large  voliimes,  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  vdvnes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  12}  cents. 

AoENciBs. — The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
arranffeinents  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  incieas* 
ing  the  circulation  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  conunission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  most  be  qd« 
derstood  that  in  all  cases  payment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to 
incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  ooUeciion  of  debts. 
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EMIGRATION  FBOM  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO 
TIROINU. 

Wb  see  in  the  iK&peis,  a  notice  of  the  arrival  in 
EZngland,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlings,  late  editor  of 
the  €k>untryman  and  Emigrant's  Friend,  New 
Y'ork.    Mr.  Rawlings'  exertions  in  the  cause  of 

Emtion,  are  hkely  to  be  responded  to  &r  be- 
his  ori^al  calculations.  Mr.  Rawlings  has 
addressing  public  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
Um  United  Kmgdom,  particdarly  in  Wsies  and 
Scotland.  He  is  represented  to  confine  himself  to 
tlie  State  of  Virginia,  as  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  presents,  just  now,  great  inducements  to  the 
industrious  emigrant.  Mi.  Rawlin^  contemplates 
arranging  permanently,  an  agency  m  Liverpool,  for 
the  Side  of  land  in  America,  and  then  returning  to 
New  York  to  superintend  its  management  on  that 
aide  of  the  water. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  statement  made 
in  an  E^gUsh  paper.  Already  English  emigrants 
faavd  encouragmg  examples  before  them,  in  the 
^oice  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Fair- 
&z  County,  Ya.,  by  New  York  farmers  and  Ger- 
mans, who  find  one  great  inducement  for  the  change 
in  the  cheapness  of  land,  which,  although  not  ss 
fertile  as  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  makes 
good  returns  to  thriAy  husbandry,  and  has,  withal, 
the  advantage  of  bemg  near  the  best  markets  on 
the  seaboard.  The  pleasures  of  social  intercourse 
and  the  ability  to  send  their  children  to  good  schools, 
aie  also  important  considerations. 

In  Old  or  Lower  Yirginia,  the  emigration  of 
many  of  the  planters  and  the  transportation  6f  the 
negroes  to  the  south  and  west,  have  left  much  land 
to  be  oecupied  bv  emigrants  at  a  moderate  cost, 
and  now  that  marl  is  procurable  so  readily  in  almost 
every  district  where  it  is  needed,  these  latter  have 
the  means  at  once  of  giving  fertility  to  a  worn  out 
soil,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  better  sjrstem  of  farm- 
ing, in  rotation  of  crops,  &c.,  insunng  for  them- 
selves a  fair  return,  in  a  genial  climate,  for  their 
ootlay  of  labor  and  money. 

In  the  valley  of  Yirginia,  between  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Blue  Kidge,  the  emigrant  who  has  some 
money  at  his  command,  can  procure  land  at  a  fair 
price,  with  improvements  and  the  needful  appli- 
aaoes  for  profitable  farming.  He  will  find  himself, 
also,  surrounded  by  people  whose  habits  and  opin- 
ions are  congenial  with  his  own,  and  who,  although 
they  live  in  a  slave  state,  have  few,  many  of  them 
no  slaves,  nor  have  they  any  sympathy  for  slave  in- 
stitutions, but  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  con- 
stitntional  change  will  take  place,  formally  securing 
the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  elements  are  now  in  process 
of  combination  towards  the  formation  of  this  great 
work,  which,  let  it  be  understood,  will  be  carried 
on  solely  under  Yirginia  counsel  and  deliberations. 

The  region  bordering  on  the  Alleghany  and  de- 
dining  to  the  south  and  west  to  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  has  a  fine  climate  and  land  idmirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain  and  to  pasture. 
Some  of  the  counties  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
Union  for  the  raising  of  sheep. 
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Enoouiagement  to  the  fiiends  of  emaneapatMNi^ 
and  they  are  not  confined  to  the  free  states  so  called, 
is  aflbrded  in  the  altered  proportions  between  the 
white  and  black  population  of  Yirginia,  from  1830 
to  1840.  The  white  increase  during  that  period, 
was  43,500,  the  black  decrease,  SS,500,  showing  a 
gain  on  the  side  of  white  labor  of  63,000. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  efifect  on  shivery,  in  Lower 
Yirginia,  of  the  gradual  and  peaceful  sabetitotion 
of  northern  American  and  European  farmers  and 
white  laborers,  with  their  improved  tillage  and  hah* 
its  of  thrift  and  economy,  for  the  old  planters  aad 
their  crowds  of  profitless  slaves  vrith  t&B  almost  in- 
evitable concomitants  of  profusion,  waste  and  decay. 
These  views,  and  facts  of  this  nature,  and  they  are 
not  confined  to  Yirginia,  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  our  people  here  at  home,  and  more  especnally  on 
those  of  Great  Britain,  by  rational  and  honest 
abolitionists,  in  place  of  the  incendiary,  extzavir 
gant  and  false  declarations  uttered  continually  by 
certain  American  and  British  itinerant  lecturers, 
the  cause  of  humanity  as  connected  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  would  be  a  vast  gainer  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries  made  to  cherish  and  nour- 
ish more  friendly  and  Christian  feelings  towards 
each  other  than  now  exist. — Cohnizatum  Herald* 


Prom  the  Oolonixalion  Herald. 

SLAYERT 

AS  RITARDZNO  TBK  ACCUMULATION  OF  WEALTH  AND* 
INCREASB  OF  POPULATION  IN  TBK  SOUTHEXN 
STATES. 

This  subject  is  discussed  with  ability  by  a  Caro- 
linian, in  a  pamphlet  of  27  pages,  just  published  in 
Washington.  In  this  pamphlet  we  observe  no  aJ-, 
lusion  to  slavery  in  its  relations  to  natural  justice, 
or  moral  obligation ;  but  the  writer  limits  his  view 
to  the  "  politico-economical"  aspect  of  the  system, 
and  on  that  account,  it  is  probable,  his  facts  and 
opinions  may,  at  the  south,  be  more  candidly  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  of  interest  to  present,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  principal  facts  and  arguments 
adduced  by  the  author,  in  evidence  that  sUivery  is  * 
the  prominent  cause  retarding  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  increase  of  popidation  in  the  southern 
states. 

The  fourteen  slave-holding  states  contain  an  area 
of  six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square  mOes ; 
whereas  the  fourteen  free  states,  together  with 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  contain  only  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  The  climate, 
mineral  resources,  soil  and  agricultural  advantages, 
of  the  slave-holding  country,  especially  considering 
that  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  are  almost 
exclusively  productions  of  the  south,  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  of  the  north  ;  yet  the  towns, 
cities,  and  general  improvementof  the  latter  greatlT 
exceed  that  of  the  former,  and  there  is  a  much 
larger  population  upon  a  much  smaller  territory. 
In  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  south  was  little  behind  that  of^the 
north ;  and  owing  to  the  greater  breadth  of  frontier 
which  lay  contiguous  U>  the  southern  states,  and 
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the  pmenoe  of  war  like  Indians,  letarding  settle- 
ments in  the  north-west,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
sprung  into  existence  before  any  one  of  the  north- 
western states.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the 
origin  of  the  constitution,  we  might  have  expected 
then  the  population  of  the  south  to  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  north,  but  the  reverse  is  strangely  true. 

If  we  compare  contiguous  parts  of  the  north  and 
south  with  each  other,  say  New  York  and  Virginia, 
the  contrast,  in  regard  to  their  progress  in  wealth 
and  population,  becomes  more  striking.  The  ter^ 
rttonal  extent  of  New  York  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand  square  miles ;  that  of  Virginia  at  sixty- 
five  thousand.  If  the  harbor  of  NodTolk  is  inferior 
to  that  of  New  York,  Virginia  finds  compensating 
advantages  in  a  more  genial  climate,  and  more 
numerous  facilities  of  interior  communication.  In 
1760  Virginia  contained  a  population  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  thousand,  and  New  York  only 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  But  the  census 
of  1840  shows  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  is  within  a  small  fraction  of 
being  double  that  of  Virginia— being  at  2,430,009 
to  1,240,000. 

Pennsylvania  lies  remote  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
is  far  inferior  to  Virginia  in  facilities  of  natural 
oommunication — ^yet  the  comparison  between  this 
state  and  Virginia,  though  less  striking  than  between 
New  York  and  Virginia,  is  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  former. 

In  1780  Kentucky  contained  serenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  Ohio  but  three  thousand.  In 
1840  Ohio  had  a  population  of  1,520,000,  and  Ken- 
tucky only  780,000.  The  genera]  improvement  of 
the  nee  of  the  country,  the  construction  of  roads 
:and  canals,  agricultural  improvements,  public  and 
^jvraXe  buildings,  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities, 
m  the  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
-Ohio,  seem  to  be  more  than  commensurate  with 
their  increase  of  population,  if  compared  with  the 
•condition  of  things  m  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

But  how  has  slavery  l^en  such  an  obstacle  to 
the  improvement  and  population  of  the  Southern 
States? 

If  a  fiirmer  in  Ohio  owns  one  hundred  acres  of 
iland,  with  the  cattle,  the  food  to  subsist  them,  and 
utensils  of  husbandry  necessary  to  its  tillage,  he 
wUl,  as  is  obvious,  be  able  to  enter  upon  its  culti- 
vation with  an  additional  ready  capital,  sufiicient  to 
•supply  his  laborers  with  maintenance.  Thus,  if 
the  food  and  shelter  of  a  free  laborer  be  worth  fifty 
'dollars  per  annum,  and  one  laborer  be  necessary  to 
the  cultivation  of  ten  acres,  then  five  hundred  dol- 
lars will  be  the  additional  capital  necessary  in  the 
•  case  above  supposed.  The  laborer's  wages  invari- 
ably come  out  of  the  sale  of  the  crop,  and  conse- 
'quently  there  existed  no  necessity  for  the  employer 
to  have  it  by  him. 

The  illustration  may  be  varied  by  estimating  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
•given  products-one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  for  in- 
: stance.  If,  as  is  asserted,  one  man  can  produce  ten 
■bales  of  cotton— of  course  the  product  per  hand  is 
immaterial  to  the  illustration — ^then  the  capital  necee- 
sary  to  the  production  of  one  hundred  Imles,  apart 
from  the  land,  etc.,  as  above,  will  be  five  hundred 
'  dollars. 

I  will  now  inquire  the  amount  of  capital  neces- 
sary to  employ  slave  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  or  the  production  of  one 
hundred  bales  of  cotton.  If  men  slaves  are  worth 
seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  food  and  clothing  of 
.s  tfsve  fifty  doUaiB  per  annum,  the  ooltiTation  of 


one  hundred  acres  of  land  by  the  labor  of  tan 
slaves,  in  Alabama,  requires  a  capital  of  aevett 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  apart  from  capital 
invested  in  land,  cattle,  &c.,  as  above.    Or  tli9 

firoduction  of  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  by  slare 
abor,  requires  a  capital  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  apart  from  the  value  of  land,  &e. 
I  have  based  the  illustration,  for  convenience,  upoa 
the  supposition  that  the  labor  of  men  only  is  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  is  trae 
generally  of  all  free  and  of  all  slave  labor. 

The  author  reckons  the  average  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  at  2,000,000  bales;  and  suppoa- 
in^  the  labor  of  men  slaves  alone  employed,  at  the 
prices  above  specified — the  product,  price  of  provis> 
ions,  and  clothing,  the  same — the  number  of  stavea 
employed  would  be  200,000,  and  the  capital  neeea- 
sary  to  employ  them  $  150,000,000,  including  die 
value  of  the  slaves,  and  the  cost  of  their  yearly 
maintenance.  But  the  roady  capital  in  the  prodno- 
tion  of  the  crop  by  free  labor,  apart  from  the  yaloe 
of  land,  cattle,  utensils,  &c.,  will  be  $  10,000,000, 
which  is  the  sum  necessary  to  feed  and  shelter  the 
laborers  for  twelve  months.  In  this  case  the  ready 
capital  necessary  to  employ  slave  labor,  is,  to  that 
required  to  employ  free  labor,  as  15  to  1.  Bat 
this  ratio  is  upon  the  condition  that  the  value  of  the 
lands,  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  are  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  Thus,  in  the  cultivation  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  ready  capital  required 
to  empby  slave  labor,  at  the  rates  supposed,  is 
$7,500.  Add  to  this  the  yalue  of  the  had  at  ten 
dollar^  per  acre,  $  1000,  cattle,  provender,  utenailsy 
$  500,  the  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  be- 
comes $  0,000.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  same  by 
free  labor,  the  whole  capital  required  wouM  be-* 
shelter  and  provisions  for  the  laborers,  $500; 
value  of  the  land,  $1,000;  cattle  and  uteoailsy 
$  500  ;  total,  $  2,000.  But  if  the  land  were  worth 
one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  then  the  capital 
becomes,  where  slave  labor  is  employed,  $  18,000, 
and  free  labor,  $11,000— or  somethmg  more  than 
3  to  2. 

In  the  case  of  100  acres  of  land  at  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  cultivated  by  ten  men,  the  difi!erence  in  capi- 
tal necessary  between  the  employment  of  slave  and 
free  labor  is  $7,000,  the  value  of  the  slaves. 
Now,  observes  the  author,  if  a  free  laborer  be  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  as  much  to  himself  as  the  slave 
to  his  master,  the  agricultural  operation  with  free 
labor  may  be  regarded  as  a  joint  stock  or  partner- 
ship business,  in  which  the  employer  invests  tvn> 
thousand  dollars,  and  each  laborer  seven  hundred, 
or  the  ten,  seven  thousand,  which  would  make  the 
capital  equal  to  that  where  slave  labor  is  emplo3red. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  contrast  the  amount 
of  capital  demanded  in  conducting  manufacturing 
establishments  with  slave  labor  at  the  south,  with 
those  carried  on  with  free  labor  at  the  north.  The 
York  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  at  Saeo, 
Maine,  has  a  capital  of  about  one  million  dollars ; 
and  employs  1200  persons.  The  cost  of  1200 
slaves  at  seven  hundred  dollars  each,  about  the 
present  price,  would  be  $  840,000.  The  capital  in 
this  establishment,  if  worked  by  slaves,  would  be 
1,840,000.  <*  It  IB  true,"  says  the  author,  "  that 
the  employer  of  slave  labor  would  be  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  wages,  though  not  from  the  charge 
of  maintaining  his  slaves ;  and  in  view  of  the  coo> 
sideration  above  adverted  to,  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  keeping  in  hand  the  whole  bosinesB 
capital  spent  in  the  year,  I  think  little  abatement 
need  be  made  on  that  aoore.     At  any  rate,  not 
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mate  than  40,000  dollaxB,  which  wonld  leave  the 
aiaYe-holder*B  oapiuil  800,000  dollan  greater  than 
UmI  of  the  Saoo  company. 

I  have  here  supposed  that  a  slave  wonld  do  an 
equal  amount  of  work  with  a  freeman,  while  the 
experience  of  men  in  every  department  of  industry 
proves  the  contrary.  It  has  grown  into  a  proverb 
iu  the  southern  states,  that  the  labor  of  a  white 
man  is  worth  that  of  two  slaves.  At  that  rate  it 
would  require  a  large  addition  to  the  above  estimate 
of  the  capital  necessary  to  carr^  6n  manufacturing 
with  alave  labor.  If  m  the  simplest  agricultural 
operatioos  there  exists  such  a  disparity  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  free  and  slave  labor,  it  most,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  still  greater  where  skill  and  intelligence 
are  requisite,  as  is  the  case  in  manufactures.  Sup- 
postttg  it  practicable  to  employ  slaves  extensively  m 
raanulactoring,  it  will  hence  be  necessary  to  procure 
the  most  intelligent  and  faithful,  and  consequently 
such  as  command  the  highest  prices.  But  notwith- 
ataoding  that  so  large  a  capital  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy sbves  in  manufactures,  an  investment  of  that 
kind  may  yet  be  profitable.  The  excess  of  capital, 
whieh  consists  in  the  value  of  the  slaves,  though  it 
produces  nothing,  saves  the  payment  of  wages.  It 
may,  in  that  way,  yield  as  large  a  dividend  to  the 
owner  as  his  other  investment.  I,  however,  find, 
by  Mr.  Walker's  report,  that  southern  manufac- 
turers almost  invariably  use  hired  labor — free  gener- 
ally, no  doubt. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  that  manufacturing 
at  the  south  is  impracticable ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
incline  to  believe  that  the  coarser  fabrics  may  be 
made  there  with  moch  advantage  to  the  capitalist, 
and  to  the  community.  But  the  fact  that  slavery 
absorbs  tho  great  bulk  of  southern  capital  mast 
always  present  an  obstacle  to  extensive  operations. 
So  it  is  with  commerce  and  all  the  other  interests. 
They  all  exhibit  a  dwarfed  or  deformed  appearance 
in  comparison  with  similar  occupations  in  free  coun- 
tries. Even  agriculture,  which  is  more  profitable 
in  the  south  than  almost  anvwlieie  in  the  world, 
is  conducted  in  the  worst  way  imaginable.  Slavery 
sits,  like  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  upon  the  necks  of 
the  people,  mralyzing  every  effort  at  improvement. 
This  I  shall  show,  in  another  place,  is  not,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  attributable  to  inertness  or 
indolence,  but  to  slavery,  as  an  unproductive  absorb- 
ent of  capital. 

Of  the  production  of  sugar  the  author  remarks : 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  distinction  drawn, 
in  the  accounts  of  the  production  of  sugar,  between 
the  value  of  slaves  and  of  real  and  other  capital 
invested.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  capital 
engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  1840,  was 
fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that  fifty  thousand 
stares  of  all  ages  are  employed  on  the  estates. 
Suppose  the  slaves  to  be  worth  $400  each,  their 
aggregate  value  will  be  twenty  millions,  which  is 
an  unproductive  capital.  But  in  the  sugar  growing 
business,  a  great  number  of  free  laborers  are, 
employed,  directly  or  indirectly.  If  all  such  per- 
sons were  slaves,  the  capital  unproductively  em- 
pk>yed  in  that  branch  of  industry  would  bear  a 
much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  **  unproductively  em- 
ployed" for  convenience,  but  without  a  proper 
regard  to  accuracy.  Capital  invested  in  slaves 
cannot  be  said  to  be  employed.  The  food  and 
clothing  of  a  slave  is  a  productive  investment, 
because  it  is  an  essential  outlay ;  but  this  value  as 
property  cannot  contribute  anything  to  production, 


for  the  reason  that  the  destruction  of  the  property 
by  the  liberation  of  the  slave  would  in  no  degree 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  his  labor. 

The  author  contends  that  all  the  wealth  of  indi- 
viduals which  has  assumed  the  shape  of  slavery, 
since  it  has  added  nothing  to  production,  has  added 
nothing  to  the  resources  of  the  state  or  nation.  Ho 
says: 

it  adds  nothing  to  the  taxable  value  or  productive 
energies  of  the  country ;  and  yet  has  been  accumu- 
lated without  the  same  expense  of  capital  and 
industry  which  are  necessary  in  producing  other 
species  of  wealth.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  there- 
fore, while  it  would  be  attended  with  much  indi- 
vidual loss,  if  efl^cted  without  compensation  to  the 
owner,  would  destroy  none  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  would  possess  the  same  labor,  and  the 
same  land  and  other  materials  to  employ  it — the 
same  means  and  stronger  motires — the  hope  of  ffaia 
in  a  greater  number.  The  tax  which  the  slave 
bears  as  property,  he  would  be  equally  able  to  pay 
in  the  character  of  a  free  citizen.  The  military 
strength  of  the  country  would  bo  augmented,  not 
simply  by  the  number  of  slaves  manumitted,  but  by 
that  number,  together  with  the  number  of  freemen 
which  would  now  be  necessary  to  hold  the  slaves 
in  subjection .  Slavery  merely  serves  to  appropriate 
the  wages  of  labor — it  distributes  wealth,  but  can- 
not create  it.  This  will  be  regarded  as  a  stranffe 
peculiarity  of  slave  property;  that  it  is  actively 
employed  in  prodnctive  pursuits,  and  yet  yields 
nothing.  The  reason  is  this:  It  is  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  appropriating  the  brute  creation, 
and  all  inanimate  substances,  in  order  to  render 
them  productive,  and  the  absence  of  that  necessity 
with  regard  to  human  beings. 

The  ox  never  voluntarily  assumes  the  yoke,  nor 
the  horse  the  saddle— both  require  a  master  to  give 
them  any  agency  in  the  production  of  wealth — and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  inanimate  substances.  But 
man,  as  all  experience  proves,  will  labor  more 
assiduously  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  under 
the  incentive  of  interest,  than  at  the  bidding  of  a 
master — the  hope  of  gain  having  a  more  auutary 
effect  upon  him,  than  Uie  fear  of  punishment. 

Since  property  invested  in  slaves  is  unproductive 
and  useless,  as  is  apparent  firom  the  above  reason- 
ing, the  direct  effect  of  its  admission  into  any  state, 
is,  consequently,  to  divert  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple from  its  improvement.  But  slavery  is  not 
simply  unproductive ;  it  has  a  peculiarity  which 
belongs  to  no  other  species  of  unproductive  capital. 
It  su^titutes  the  place  of  free  citizens  by  supplying 
all  the  demands  for  labor;  and  yet  the  substitute, 
as  I  have  demonstrated,  recjuires  several  times  more 
capital  to  furnish  it  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  free  ^aSor.  Thus,  if  a  cotton  planter  of 
Alabama  desires  to  extend  his  operations  by  the 
cultivation  of  an  additional  hundred  acres,  with  ten 
additional  laborers,  (the  same  suppositions  remain- 
ing,) he  must  first  aocnroulate  nine  thousand  dollars. 
But  if  the  farmer  in  Ohio,  of  equal  means,  should 
desire  to  extend  his  operations  in  equal  degree,  it 
would  bo  necessary  for  bim  to  aocumukte  only  two 
thousand  dollars  for  that  end.  Or  if  a  citizen  of 
New  York  should  emigrate  to  Ohio  with  two 
thousand  dollars,  a  number  of  laborers  would  there- 
by be  induced  to  follow  him,  or  he  would  add  as- 
much  to  the  population  and  resources  of  the  state, 
as  would  be  added  to  those  of  Alabama  by  an  emi- 

Srant  from  Virginia  with  a  capital  of  nine  thousand 
ollars.     This,  of  course,   supposes,   as  before 
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lemarked,  that  sUyo  labor  b  ezelusively  employed 
in  Alabama,  and  that  the  price  of  land  is  the  same, 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  in  the  two  states. 

The  slave  popalation  of  Virginia,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  within  a  fraction  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  They  have  been  acquired,  like 
other  species  of  property,  by  the  joint  operation  of 
industry  and  capital;  and  if  the  average  value  of 
the  slaves  be  three  hundred  dollars  each,  the  sum 
of  their  yalue  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
ooillion  of  dollars.  Had  slavery  never  been  admitted 
into  Virginia,  the  wealth  which  at  present  exists 
in  that  shape  would  of  courM  have  assumed  some 
other — and  would  now  appear  in  the  form  of 
improved  lands,  better  and  more  numerous  houses, 
towns,  cities;  more  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand slaves  would  have  been  supplied  by  nearly 
five  times  the  number  of  free  ciuzens,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  above.  Such  an  addition  to  the  pres- 
ent free  population  of  Vbginia  would  place  her,  in 
Sdnt  of  nombers,  before  any  state  in  the  union, 
ut  if  the  immense  amount  of  wealth  in  slave 
property  which  has  been  taken  to  the  southwest 
could  be  taken  into  computation,  the  population  of 
Virginia  would  at  this  tmie  have  exceeded  that  of 
her  sister  states  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  her 
superiority  of  numbers  fifty  years  ago. 

This  pamphlet  by  a  Carolinian,  deserves  the 
profound  consideration  of  the  south,  and  of  philan- 
thropists and  political  economists  everywhere. 

LETTER   ON  AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

ADDRESSED    TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    EDINBURGH 
^*  WITNESS,"  JULY   8,  1846,  BY  AN  AMERICAN.* 

Mr.  Editor — ^Will  you  permit  an  American, 
who  is  casually  sojourmng  in  Scotland,  to  say  a 
word  on  the  suoject  connected  with  his  own  coun- 
try, which  is  exciting  so  much  discussion  at  this 
moment :  I  mean  American  slavery  ?  If  the  good 
people  of  Scotland  are  to  act  in  reference  to  this 
great  evil,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  they  should 
understand  its  history ;  and  especially, 

1.  They  ought  to  know  that  the  curse  of  slaT- 
ery  was  mfiicSed  upon  the  American  States  by 
Britain,  while  they  were  her  colonies,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances  of 
the  colonists. 

9. ,  They  ought  to  know  that  the  great  anti-slav- 
ery movement,  which  is  now  goin?  over  the  world, 
on^nated  in  America ;  and  that  Britain,  in  her  ne- 
gotiations for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  in 
her  laws  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  merely  followed 
the  example  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

3.  They  ought  to  know  that  impartial  justice,  in 
awarding  honors  for  praiseworthy  anti-slavery 
action  to  the  different  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family,  must  bestow  the  lanrel,  not  on  Britain,  not 
on  the  Northern  States  of  America,  but  on  a  noble 
band  in  those  very  slave-holding  states  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  on  which  ultra-abolitionists  in  Britain 
and  America  are  accustomed  to  heap  unmeasured 
and  undiscriminating  abuse. 

4.  They  ought  to  know  that  slaveiy  was  so 
deeply  rooled  in  the  Southern  States  of  America, 
while  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  Britain,  Uiat 
the  i«pid  eradication  of  it  by  merely  moral  means 
would  be  the  greatest  moral  miracle  that  the  world 


If  these  assCTtimw  are  tnie,  I  tfiiiik  yim  wOl  n^, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  importaot,  at  this  time,  to 
show  that  they  are  true ;  and  altbongh  I  have  not 
access  here  to  the  documents  which  would  enable 
me  to  go  as  minutely  into  the  matter  as  I  eonld 
wish.  Twill,  with  your  leave,  amplify  a  little  under 
each  of  these  heads. 

I.  That  the  slaves  were  introduced  into  the 
present  American  states  by  Britain,  while  tbey 
were  her  colonies,  is  generally  known  to  leait 
ers  of  history.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
this  was  done  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrancea  of 
the  colonists.  The  evidence  of  this  ftot,  however, 
has  oflen  been  published  in  America ;  snd  it  is  weD 
known  there  that,  in  the  first  draA  of  the  declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  Mr.  Jefierson  in- 
troduced the  refusal  of  Britain  to  heed  those 
remonstrances  as  one  of  the  justifications  of  that 
declaration.  The  wise  men  of  Virginia  and  other 
slave-holding  states,  at  an  ei^>ly  period  foresaw  the 
ruin  with  vHiich  slavery  threalMied  their  beautifol 
country,  and  sought  to  avert  it  by  petitioning  the 
British  Parhament  to  st4^  the  imnortasion  of 
slaves ;  but  Parliament  was  thai  deaf  to  the  voiee 
of  humanity ;  and  Africa  was  robbed  of  her  sons, 
and  America  doomed  to  suffer  for  ag^  under  the 
most  ^evous  of  all  curses,  that  British  alaTe-tiad- 
ers  might  live  in  palaces,  and  revel  in  luxuries, 
bought  with  the  price  of  human  blood,  and  the  de* 
vastation  of  two  continents. 

When  the  first  slares  were  landed  in  Massachu- 
setts, more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  people 
of  that  colony  were  so  indignant,  that  they  fitted 
out  a  vessel,  put  the  slaves  on  board,  sent  them 
back  to  Africa,  landed  them  on  the  coast,  near 
the  sDot  from  which  they  had  bees  taken,  and 
passed  a  bill  in  the  colonial  iegialalnie,  makmg 
man-stealing  felony  without  benefit  of  dexgy.  But, 
unhappily,  Massachusetts  was  then  a  colony,  and 
this  act,  and  all  her  anti-slavery  acts,  were  frus- 
trated by  the  refusal  of  the  mother  conntiy  to  ratify 
them.  Massachusetts  was  compelled  to  sofiSer 
cargoes  of  slaves  to  be  landed  and  sold  on  her 
shores ;  and  at  the  period  of  her  independence,  sev- 
enty years  ago,  there  were  in  her  tenitory  some 
thousands  of  these  slaves,  who  were  then,  when 
she  formed  her  own  constitution,  instantly  emanci- 
pated. 

3.  It  must  be  a  consolation  to  all  who  sincerely 
desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  to  know 
that  the  hatred  of  slavery  there  m  more  ancient, 
more  deeply  rooted,  and  bore  earher  and  better 
fruit,  than  in  Britain ;  and  that  when  the  fanatidsm 
of  the  American  ultra-abolitionists  (wl^h  place* 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  thai  eouutry  in  a 
false  position  before  the  world,  and  has  gives  sIst- 
ery  recently  some  lamentable  triumphs)  shall  pa«s 
away,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  witness  in 
America  achievements  of  anti-slavery  principle 
more  fflorious  than  any  that  the  worid  has  yet  wit- 
nessed. 


ever 


*  Sidney  B.Mofie. 


We  have  already  stated  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, two  hundred  years  ago,  sent  back  the 
slaves  to  Africa ;  that  they  made  repeated  attempts, 
while  subject  to  Britain,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  siave- 
trade ;  and  that,  when  they  became  independent, 
they  abolished  slavery,  not  gradually,  but  instantly. 
The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Massachusetls  was  not 
by  statute  law,  but  by  declaration  in  pabUceonveih- 
tion,  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal ;  a  deda 
ration  which  her  courts  have  always  regarded  m 
equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  no  statnte  wm 
needed  to  abolish  slavery  on  her  soil ;  that  alavei^ 
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ar  by  Britain ;  «ad 
Britain  ceased,  skTery 
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thmt  when  the  dominion 
caAsed.* 

The  other  Northern  States  of  America  did  not 
take  as  high  ground  as  Massachusetts ;  but  laws 
lor  the  abohlion  of  slayery  had  been  iKissed  in  all 
these  states,  which  embrace  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  white  population  of  the  American  Union, 
lonff  before  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  me  West  Indies  was  agitated  in  Britain. 

In  1788,  when  the  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed,  ail  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  African  Slave-trade;  and 
scarcely  a  murmnr  was  heard  against  that  infamous 
traffic,  even  among  good  Christians  in  England  and 
Scotland.  And  yet,  at  that  thne,  of  the  thirteen 
•overeigtt  and  independent  states  in  America,  eleven 
were  ready  to  vote  for  its  immediate  abolition,  and 
only  two.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  withheld 
their  consent.  These  two  were  finally  prevailed 
upon  by  the  rest  to  permit  an  article  to  be  inserted 
in  the  new  constitution,  conferring  npon  Congress 
the  power  to  abolish  the  trade  after  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  This  negotiation  with  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  was  the  first  negotiation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  The  uM^otiar 
tions  of  Great  Britain  with  Spain,  Portagal,  and 
IfVanoe,  were  not  commenced  until  long  afterwards. 

3.  The  most  praiseworthy  manifestations  of  anti- 

*  HassacbutetU,  which  thns  gloriottsly  led  the  way 
hi  the  anti-slavery  war,  is  also  dtstinvuisaed  for  having 
taken  the  lend  in  many  other  great  ana  f^ood  enterprises. 
ThaJtrsI  ProtcMtant  mittion  Co  the  keathen  was  tost  of 
the  Plymouth  colonists,  who  planted  this  state  in  1G20, 
and  assigned  as  their  principal  reason  for  going  to  Amer- 
ica, **  xhSt  they  might  preach  the  gMpel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  poor  heathen  in  that  land.''  Tlie  Jlni  trantlaUon 
pf  the  BMe  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  into  a  heathen  tongue, 
was  the  translation,  by  the  celebrated  John  Eliot,  into  the 
laagnage  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  the  first  to  adopt  and  fally  carrv  out 
the  principle  that  every  child  in  the  land  must  be  eautat- 
ed.  Their  present  admirabio  school  system  dates  fW»m 
the  first  settlement  of  the  oolony,  more  than  200  years 
ago.  The  great  temperance  reformation^  which  is  now 
eztendinff  over  Europe,  originated  in  Massachusetts,  and 
is  more  tnorough  there  than  in  any  other  country.  This 
little  state,  with  only  one  fourth  of  the  territonr,  and  a 
Uttle  more  than  ooe  foarth  of  the  popuhition  of  Scotland, 
has  more  ships,  more  seamen,  more  extensive  fisheries, 
more  miles  of  substantial  rail-road,  connecting  the  capi- 
tal, in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  every  part  of  the 
territory,  fewer  drunkards,  fewer  paupers,  a  more  abun- 
dant and  equally-distri  bated  supply  ofthe  substantial  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life,  more  flourishing  common 
schouls,  high  schools,  and  colleges—more,  in  short,  of  all 
the  elements  of  national  wealth  and  respectability  in  the 
bud,  than  any  district  of  equal  population  on  the  glohe. 
The  people  of  this  sute  are  entirely  nnanimoos  in  a  deep 
abhorrence  of  slaverjr.  They  hate  it  with  a  perfect 
hatred.  They  regard  it  as  the  great  enemy  of  their  coun- 
try. They  are  ready  to  enlist  with  their  whole  heart  and 
soul  in  any  rational  war  against  it ;  but  they  will  not  en- 
gage in  a  crusade,  on  the  principles,  in  the  spirit,  or  under 
the  lead  of  the  ultra-a)>olitiooi8ts.  They  hate* slavery, 
but  they  love  their  Christian  brethren  in  theslaveholding 
states,  and  have  great  confidence  in  their  patriotism  and 
piety.  In  the  seven  years'  war  for  her  own  liberty,  Mas- 
sachnsetts  fought  side  by  side  with  her  sister  states  ofthe 
Sooth,  under  George  Washina:ton,  of  Virginia,  who  was 
nominated  to  the  oomniand  By  John  Adams,  her  own 
leading  ntrtot ;  and  in  the  great  moral  war  with  slavery, 
abe  would  choose,  on  every  account,  to  put  southern  men 
in  oomayaad;  she  would  hope  again  to  find  some  noble  Vir- 
■inian,  who  would  be  able  to  exhibit,  among  other  quali- 
ncations  for  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  aoti- 
slavery  host,  that  best  of  all  proofs  of  tnie  seal  and  devot- 
sdoess  ia  the  good  cause,  a  wUlingness  like  Washington 
to  emancipate  nis  own  slaves. 
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riavery  principle,  and  the  greatest  saerilices  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  yet  made  in  any  pait  of  the 
Anffki-Saxoo  world,  have  been  made  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  America. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies  was  a  noble  deed,  bat  the  principal  sacrifiee 
in  that  case  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  West  India 
proprietors,  who  made  it  reluctantly,  and  only  In 
obedience  to  the  vote  of  a  Parliament  in  which  they 
were  not  represented.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  northern  states  of  America  has  the  merit,  that 
it  waa  eflfeeted  at  a  time  when  Britain  and  the 
whole  Eorepean  world  were  unblushing  supporters 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade ;  and  in  Massaclra- 
setts,  the  act  had  the  crowning  grace  that  it  was 
done  instantly,  and  in  the  indignant  manner  that 
became  a  religious  and  high-minded  people  in  deal- 
ing with  such  a  question.  But  in  all  the  American 
slates  which  have  abolished  slavery,  the  slavehold- 
ere,  although  represented  in  the  legislatures  tmd 
conventions,  were  so  few  in  number,  that  opposi- 
tion, if  they  had  made  it,  would  have  been  of  no 
avail;  and  negro  emaneipation,  therefore,  weare 
there  the  ungracious  aspect  of  a  sacrifice  forced 
from  the  slaveholder  by  the  vote  of  men  who  them- 
selves suffered  no  loss.  It  is  only  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  of  America,  where  no  law  requires 
emancipation,  that  the  noble  deed  was  the  free-will 
offering  of  men  who  themselves  bore  the  whole 
burden  and  cost  of  the  sacrifice.  In  those  states 
there  were,  in  1840,  215,580  free  blacks,  whose 
value  as  slaves,  at  £  100*  each,  would  be  £21 ,558,- 
000 — a  sum  greater  than  that  paid  by  the  people 
of  Britain  for  emancipation  in  the  west  Indies. 
This  is  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  anti-slavery 
principle  made  in  the  slave-holdinff  states  of  Amer* 
loa,  not  by  men  who  were  compelled  to  it  by  a  vote 
of  a  Pariiament  in  which  they  were  not  represented 
— not  by  men  who  could  put  their  hands  into  the 
richest  treasury  in  the  world,  and  pay  out  such  a 
sura  without  feeling  it — but  by  volunteere,  roost  of 
whom  by  their  ncwle  act  reduced  themselves  and 
their  fomilies  from  affluence  to  poverty. 

Of  the  215,000  emancipated  blacks,  63,000  are 
in  Maryland,  a  Uttle  state,  with  a  white  population 
scarcely  greater  than  that  of  your  city  of  Glasgow. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor,  of  a  few  thousand 
individuals,  in  so  small  a  community,  making  a  vol- 
untary sacrifice  of  property  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  i^6,000,000,  out  of  regard  to  anti-slavery 
principle?  Is  there  any  parallel  to  it  in  the  history 
of  emancipation  in  the  British  empire  t  Is  there 
any  parallel  to  it  in  the  history  of  the  world  T  This 
sacrifice,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  a  sacrifice  of 
property  and  power  inherited  from  ancestors  who 
acquired  and  held  it  under  all  the  sanctiona  of  firit- 
iiih  law.  If  it  eoukl  be  demonstrated  that  the  sur- 
render by  the  British  aristocracy  of  the  property 
and  power  which  they  hold  under  the  same  law 
would  greatly  benefit  their  country  and  mankind, 
how  many  of  them,  think  yon,  would  imitate  the 
example  oifthe  aristocracy  of  Maryland,  and,  solely 
from  regard  to  patriotism  and  principle,  make  them- 
selves and  their  children  poor  and  powerless  t 

Would  you  not  expect,  Mr.  Editor,  that  facts  so 
encouraging  to  all  who  sincerely  desire  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  America,  as  those  I  have  stated 
in  Uiis  article,  would  be  often  repeated,  and  dwelt 
upon  with  delight  by  the  speaken  at  your  ant>- 

*  It  was  recently  stated  by  an  American  abolitionist,  at 
an  anti-slavery  meeting  in  London,  that  the  value  of 
Anoerican  slaves  varies  ftom  £l60  lo  £900.  We  think  It 
safe  to  say  £lOO. 
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tl»Tery  meetingB,  and  the  writen  in  your  aati^Blavery 
pablicationst  I  have  attended,  air,  many  of  theae 
meetinga  aince  I  arrived  in  Britain,  and  have  read 
many  df  theae  pablicationa,  but  I  have  not  heard  an 
alluaion  to  one  of  them.  All  that  I  have  read  and 
heard  ia  calculated  to  leave  the  impression,  that 
anti-elavery  principle  and  anti-alavery  feeling  in 
America  are  confined  to  a  little  band  of  choice  spir- 
its in  the  non-slaveholding  states,  whom  they  c»l], 
and  who  call  themselves,  the  abolitionists;  but 
with  whom,  permit ^me  to  say,  the  real  abolitionists 
of  Americar—by  which  term  I  mean  here  the  body 
of  noble-minded  men  in  Maryland,**  and  other  states, 
who  have  actually  emancipated  their  slaves,  have 
no  fellowahip  and  no  sympathy. 

4.  Few  persons  have  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  firmness  with  which  slavery  was  rooted  in 
the  southern  states  of  America,  while  they  were 
under  British  dominion.  If  the  importation  of 
alavea  had  been  stopped  when  the  wise  men  of  the 
south  first  remonstrated  againat  it,  slavery  might 
long  ere  this  have  been  abolished  there  by  vote  of 
the  legislatures,  as  it  was  in  the  north ;  but  the 
importation  was  driven  on  until  the  slaveholding 
intereat  overwhelmed  and  controlled  all  others. 
More  than  half  of  the  population  in  all  the  low 
country  of  thoae  atatea  are  bow  negro  alavea; 

*  A  few  weeks  since  I  attended  the  great  aoti-slavery 
meeting  at  Finabury  Chapel  in  London,  called  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  Thompson,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  hnnginff 
public  sentiment  in  England  to  bear  upon  the  Free  Cbarch 
in  Scotland,  and  compel  it  to  send  back  the  money  con- 
tributed for  its  relief  in  the  slaveholdinff  states  of  America. 
Allusion  was  indeed  often  made,  by  tiie  speakers  at  this 
meeting,  to  Maryland^  but  it  was  always  in  connection 
with  something  discreditable  to  the  state,  (for  it  seems 
that,  after  searching  the  statute-books,  the  newspapers, 
and  all  the  records  of  the  state,  from  its  first  settlement 
down  to  the  present  time,  some  discreditable  things  have 
been  discovered,)  and  when  the  orator  had  held  op  these 
deformities  to  the  pulilic  Ruze,  and  commented  upon  them 
till  the  audience  were  sumciently  inflamed,  and  began  to 
ory  out,  "  Shame!  shame! "  he  took  care  to  add,  "  and  the 
American  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James  is  from  this 
state,"  that  the  reproach  of  Maryland  mi^ht  thus  he 
extended  to  the  whole  of  America.  Now,  it  is  true,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  Mr.  M'Lane,  the  American  minister  at  the 
court  en  St.  James,  is  from  Maryland  ;  and  it  is  true,  too, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  noble  bsixl  of  real  abolitionists  in 
that  state,  who  long  since  reduced  himself  to  povertv  by 
emancipating  the  slaves  which  he  and  his  ffood  lady 
inherited  from  ancestors,  who  held  them  under  nws  made 
by  Britain  and  forced  upon  Maryland  while  she  was 
under  British  dominion !  But  it  did  not  suit  the  purpose 
of  thoae  who  got  up  this  sort  of  anti-slavery  meeting  to 
let  such  a  fact  be  known.  The  object  of  Mr.  Thompson 
and  his  associates  was  to  show  that  the  wicked  Americans 
were  so  inveterate] y  attached  to  slavery,  that  it  would  he 
wrong  in  their  mother  Britain  to  suffer  them  to  relieve 
the  fUstressed,  build  churches,  support  ministers,  attend 
temperance  conventions,  Christian  conventions,  prayer 
meetings,  or  anjr  other  means  of  grace,  until  they  had 
repented  of  the  sin  of  slavery. 

At  this  meeting  one  of  the  speakers  quoted  the  fine 
passage  from  Cumn,  containing  the  sentiment  **that 
there  can  he-no  slavery  in  Britain->that  the  fetters  of  the 
slave  fall  from  him  tne  moment  he  touches  the  sacred 
soil  of  Briuiin,"  &c.,  and  the  deafening  shouts  with 
which  the  passage  was  received,  showed  the  proud  feeling 
excited  in  tne  boiom  of  Britons  by  this  great  boast  of  their 
country.  I  could  not  but  think.  However,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  court  decided  the  case  of  Somerset  the 
shive,  upon  which  that  boast  is  founded,  Britain  vras  forc- 
ing slavery  upon  all  her  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
And  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  mother,  with  a  poisoned 
cup  in  her  hand,  boasting  that  she  would  not  for  the 
vforkl  touch  it  to  her  own  lips,  and  yet  forcing  her  chil- 
dren to  drink  it  to  the  dregji !  Is  her  hoast  anything  but 
that  of  a  murderer  who  has  too  much  sense  to  commit 
auieide? 


while  alt  politiea]  power  »  in  the  hand*  of  te 
other  half,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  elave- 
holders  and  their  dependents.  Each  of  these  states 
has  the  exclusive  control  of  slavery  within  its  own 
limits.  Neither  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  nor  the  government  of  any  of  the  northern 
states,  can  meddle  with  the  matter  in  any  way. 
If  slavery  is  abolished  in  any  state,  it  nniat  be  by 
the  vote  of  the  legislature  of  that  Btate-->a  legisla- 
ture, the  majority  of  whose  members  are  ordinarily 
themselves  actual  slaveholdera ;  it  must  be  by  ibie 
vote  of  a  body  of  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  who 
will  by  that  vote  deprive  themselves  of  the  wealth 
and  thepower  which  they  inherit  from  their  ances- 
tors. This  is  an  entirely  new  case.  It  ia  not  the 
case  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies — ^it  ia  not  the 
case  of  slavery  in  the  northern  atatea  of  America. 
Slavery  was  abolished  in  thoae  oountriea  by  legi»la- 
turea  in  which  there  were  few  if  any  alavefaoMen. 
That  was  an  easy  taak.  We  have  now  to  solve  a 
far  more  diflScult  problem : — How  shall  we  contrive 
to  abolish  slavery  in  a  country  where  nothing  e^ 
fectual  can  be  done  without  the  consent  and  active 
cooperation  of  the  actual  slaveholder t  Shall  we 
begin  with  denouncing  him  ?  Shall  we  refuae  to 
have  any  fellowship  with  himi  Shafl  we  shut 
him  out  of  our  prayer-meetings  and  temperance^ 
meetinga?  If  he  is  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
us,  and  ofi^ers  us  money  to  help  us  in  our  necessi- 
ties, shall  we  throw  it  in  his  face  ?  And  to  make 
him  feel  how  reasonable  it  is  that  we,  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  ahould  treat  him  so,  shall  we  t^  him 
that  we  are  Britons — that  we  belong  to  the  count ly 
which  forced  this  slavery  upon  him — that  we  live 
in  houses  built  with  the  money  which  he  paid  us 
for  these  slaves,  and  that  we  mean  still  to  live  in 
them,  while  we  call  upon  him  to  give  up  the  prop- 
erty we  Bold  him,  as  he  can  have  no  good  title, 
because  we  stole  it?  Is  this  the  way  that  British 
Christians  are  to  deal  with  American  slaveholders  t 
No;  the  abusive,  denunciatory,  non-intercourse 
policy  will  not  do.  The  ultra-abolitionists  in  the 
northern  states  of  America  have  tried  it  for  mora 
than  ten  yeaia,  and  the  result  has  been  just  what 
all  men  of  plain  common  sense  predicted.  All  the 
while  that  this  abolition  storm  has  been  blowing 
from  the  north,  the  southern  slaveholder  has  stood 
with  his  cloak  wrapped  closely  about  him,  amf  we 
do  not  expect  to  see  him  throw  it  oflf  till  the  storm 
subsides,  and  the  sun  of  Christian  love  again  shines 
warmly  upon  him.  Every  high-spirited  people 
instinctively  resist  foreign  interference  in  their 
afifaira.  If  that  interference  comes  in  the  ahape  of 
moral  rebuke,  they  will  natural! t  look  sharply  at 
the  party  who  administers  it ;  and  if  they  see  there, 
as  they  would  see  in  the  present  case,  one  whom 
they  deem  more  guilty  than  themaelves—one  who 
led  them  into  their  sin,  and  who  has  profited  by 
their  sin — the  thief,  in  short,  who  sold  them  the 
stolen  goods  which  he  now  calls  upon  them  to 
rcstore-«-they  will  not  tolerate,  in  such  a  reprover, 
the  arrogant  language  of  the  Pharisee :  *'  Stand  by 
thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  but  will  re- 
quire him  to  approach  in  the  attitude  of  the  bumble 
penitent,  confessing  and  grieving  for  the  wrong  he 
has  done,  and  offering  to  do  ;dl  in  his  power  to 
repair  it.  If  Britons  would  aid  in  abolishing  Aiiier^ 
iican  slavery,  let  them  go  in  that  attitude,  and  with 
the  language  and  tone  that  become  that  attitude ; 
and  the  force  of  their  rebuke,  in  the  bosom  of  eveiy 
truly  Chriatiah  slaveholder,  woold  be  irresiatible. 

S*  £.  M* 


THS  SHCOOLSrS  LAST  HMT  AND  DBATH. 
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THE  smuggler's   LAST  FIGHT   AND    DEATH. 

Billy  Combe  was  as  bold  and  dashing  a  feDow, 
88  gay  and  handsome,  aa  fearless  and  as  careless, 
as  ever  wore  a  pig-tail,  chewed  tobacco,  swore  an 
oath,  or  kissed  a  pretty  girl  without  first  asking  her 
leave.  He  figured  upon  the  earth  and  sea,  for  on 
either  element  he  was  equally  at  home,  somewhere 
about  sixty  years  ago,  more  or  less.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  be  very  exact  about  dates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  anything  I  may 
■ay  that  Billy  Combe  was  an  immoral  character ; 
he  at  least  considered  himself  the  very  pink  of  cor- 
Toctness  when  judged  by  his  own  code  of  morality, 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  his  warmest 
admirers  that  the  said  code  was  a  yery  lax  one  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  generally  held  by  the  stricter 
portions  of  society  at  the  pre-sent  day.  Billy  ar- 
gued that  if  no  laws  existed,  there  could  be  no 
crime ;  and  that  of  all  laws,  strict  revenue  laws 
and  high  duties  being  most  detrimental  to  the  state, 
he  not  only  did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe to  them,  but  to  oppose  them  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  This  he  did  most  effectually — in 
truth,  he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful 
smugglers  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire. 

**  These  laws  make  smugglers  just  as  game-laWs 
make  poachers.  Do  away  with  one,  and  the  other 
—why,  Lord  bless  ye !  the  smuggler,  in  the  turn  of 
a  marVme-spike,  becomes  an  honest  trader,  and  the 
poacher  a  free  sportsman.'*  Billy  used  to  say, 
"  Ruby  lips  are  made  to  be  kissed,  just  as  ripe 
fruit  is  intended  to  he  eaten  Who  ever  asks  a 
juicy  peach  whether  it  would  like  to  be  picked  ?  and 
I  sees  no  reason  why  I  should  ask  a  buxom  girl 
whether  she  M  like  a  buss.  Bless  her  pretty  eyes ! 
it 's  her  natur — she  can't  help  liking  it — I  knows 
that  well  enough.  If  she  savs  anything  I  alwajrs 
gives  hdT  another,  just  to  make  her  accustomed  to 
It,  and  she  soon  comes  round — ha  !  ha!  ha!'* 

And  he  used  to  chuckle  at  the  thoughts  of  his 
past  performances  in  that  line. 

If  Billy  Combe  had,  like  other  men,  his  faults 
and  failings,  he  had,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said 
for  the  bsst  of  us,  his  good  qualities  also.  ,He  was 
generous  in  the  extreme ;  he  never  turned  a  beggar 
away  with  a  surly  frown  and  without  a  groat,  and 
while  he  had  a  shot  in  the  locker  it  was  at  the 
service  of  ^  shipmate.  His  word  was  as  good  as 
his  bond,  which  is  as  much  as  the  proudest  mer- 
chant can  say ;  in  some  cases,  among  that  class, 
one  is  worth  as  much  as  the  other,  namely,  noth- 
ing ;  but  Billy's  word  was  never  broken,  and  of 
bonds  he  knew  nothing.  Stanch  to  his  friends, 
and  to  those  who  put  confidence  in  his  honor,  he 
would  rather  have  died  like  the  Indian  at  the  fiery 
stake  than  have  betrayed  one  who  trusted  him. 
Honest  in  all  his  dealings,  when  he  made  a  bargain 
it  was  a  fair  one.  He  would  hare  disdained  to  take 
advantage  of  another  man*s  embarrassments,  and 
scorned  the  thought  of  doing  any  one. 

"  Oh  ye  high  and  mighty  ones,  ye  wealthy  mer- 
chants revelling  in  luxury,  ye  lawyers  with  your 
flowing  wigs,  ye  doctors  with  your  long  faces,  ye 
jockeys  whose  conversation  is  of  horse-flesh,  jre 
rulers  of  the  land,  foreign  ministers,  home  minis- 
ters, and  would-be  ministers,  can  ye  say  as  much 
for  yourselves?'* 

TfiuB  used  Billy  occasionally  to  exclaim  when, 
daring  his  moments  of  relaxation,  with  pipe  In  his 
mouth,  he  indulged,  like  other  great  heroes,  in  the 
pleasure  of  boasting  of  himself  and  his  deeds. 

The  only  people  ne  did  were  the  revenue  officen, 


and  them  he  did  with  a  vengeance ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  considered  such  doing  sdl  fair  and 
above  board. 

He  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  smuggler ;  he 
never  concealed  the  fact  from  any  one ;  he  gloried 
in  smuggling ;  it  was  his  profession,  his  business, 
his  dehght,  his  amusement;  he  gave  full  notice 
that  he  should  smuggle  on  to  the  end  of  his  days,  or 
till  the  revenue  laws  were  abolished,  and  even  in 
that  respect  he  kept  his  word.  They  might  catch 
him  if  they  could,  but  that  was  not  so  easy  a  mat- 
ter. If  caught,  he  was  ready  to  undergo  the  pen* 
alty. 

This  once  happened.  Billy,  clever  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  once,  as  other  clever  people  had 
done  before,  made  a  mistake.  His  mistake  was 
supposing  that  there  were  no  revenue  boats  near, 
when  there  were  two,  well  armed,  close  at  hand ; 
and  he  was  caught  nanping  in  consequence  on 
board  a  lugger  with  a  full  cargo  of  tubs  in  her. 

His  day  was  come— there  was  no  help  for  it— he 
was  a  prisoner,  but,  like  a  man,  he  was  not  cast 
down — not  he ;  he  laughed  and  joked,  and  sang  as 
stoutly  as  ever.  He  was  taken  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  and  offered  his  choice,  to  go  to  gaol  for  a  year, 
with  hard  labor,  or  to  serve,  his  majesty  for  the 
same  period.  Billy  was  a  sailor,  every  inch  of 
him. 

"  Serve  his  majesty— of  course  I  will — God  bless 
him,*'  he  exclaimed,  and  he  thu^  became  a  man-of- 
war  Vman.  But  now  arrived  the  most  cruel  cut 
of  all. 

"  I  admire  your  spirit,  my  man,"  said  the  ofS- 
ccr.  "  You  promise  to  serve  his  majesty,  and  yon 
shall  fonhwith  do  so.  As  a  reward  for  your  wil- 
lingness, you  are  appointed  first  mate  of  his  majea- 
ty's  cutter,  Scourge,  emplojred  in  the  revenue  ser- 
vice.    Here  is  your  warrant." 

**  I  would  rather  ^o  to  prison,"  said  Billy. 

'*  Yon  have  pronused  to  serve  his  majesty,'*  an- 
swered the  oflScer. 

'*  Oh,  if  that  was  understood,"  cried  Billy,  <'  eo 
I  will.  Look  out  for  squalls,  my  hearties,"  he 
exclaimed,  turning  round  to  where  he  saw  several 
of  his  friends  standing  who  had  come  to  attend  his 
trial.  "  I  have  promised  to  serve  his  majesty,  and 
I  intend  to  do  my  duty.  You  knows  me.  Re- 
member, too,  I  knows  you,  and  all  your  'dodges ; 
but  don't  expect  anv  favor  from  me— so  I  says, 
look  out  for  squalls." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  harangue,  Billy 
went  on  shore  to  make  some  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  soon  afterwards  trod  the  deck  of  Uie 
Scourge  as  an  ofiicer.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  The  cutter  went  to  sea  that  af&moon,  and 
the  very  next  night  made  a  rich  capture  of  tuba 
of  spirits  and  bales  of  silks.  She  soon  became 
noted  for  being  the  most  successful  cruiser  on  the 
station,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  made  more 
captures  than  she  had  done  during  all  her  previous 
career.  So  delighted  was  the  comnuuider  of  the 
Scourge  with  his  success,  owing  to  the  lar^ 
amount  of  prize-money  he  received,  that  he  did  ma 
utmost  to  persuade  Combo  to  remain  with  him ;  but 
to  this  none  of  his  arguments  could  induce  his  first 
mate  to  consent. 

"  I  promised  to  serve  Kin^  George  for  a  jeni, 
and  to  assist  in  collecting  his  revenue  for  him," 
said  Billy.  "  I  have  done  so  faithfully,  as  yon 
know.    I  am  now  free  to  go  where  I  will." 

The  following  day  the  Sconr^  put  into  Porta- 
mouUi  harbor.  Billy  took  his  traps,  went  on 
shore,  claimed  hia  diseharge,  received  it  and  hk 
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'pmeHmmiey,  and  forthwith  ttarted  for  his  natiTe 
place,  Hamble,  a  Tillage  on  a  stream  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water. 
He  was  cordially  welcomed  on  his  airival  by  his 
old  friends,  particularly  by  the  fairer  portion  of 
them,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  but 
more  especially  by  Mary  Dawson,  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  Tillage.  What  his  kissing  theory,  and 
I  may  as  well  say  practice,  had  to  do  with  this  pre- 
dilection of  the  women,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  only 
state  the  fact,  so  it  was.  Billy  found  himself  in 
clover,  for  he  had  had  much  hu^  work  in  the  cut- 
ter, constantly  at  sea,  and  seldom  on  shore,  and  he 
now  the  more  felt  inclined  to  enjoy  himself  to  the 
utmost. 

Mary  sat  by  his  side  and  filled  his  pipe  when  it 
was  out,  and  replenished  his  glass  when  it  was 
empty.  He  waxhled  forth  lus  best  songs  with  a 
joyous  voice,  and  afterwards  danced  his  best  horn- 
pipe with  Mary,  bounding  about  and  shrieking  with 
flee.  He  vowed  that  though  it  might  be  a  very 
ne  thing  to  be  a  king's  officer,  ind  wear  a  uni- 
form, for  his  part  he  was  heartily  glad  to  be  free  of 
it,  and  would  be  at  the  old  work  as  soon  as  he 
could.  He  wound  up  his  exploits  of  the  evening 
by  vowing  to  Mary,  that  afler  he  had  made  a  few 
successful  trips,  he  would  come  back  and  marry  her 
if  she  would  have  him,  which,  with  many  a  blush, 
she  promised  to,  and  the  compact  was  sealed  with 
.the  like  number  of  Idsses. 

Some  days  afler  the  evening  when  Billy  made 
his  vows  to  Mary  Dawson,  a  large  cutter  might 
have  been  seen  steering  through  the  Needles  pas- 
sage between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north-east.  She  was  a 
remarkably  fine  vessel,  of  great  beam  and  power, 
and  carried  four  long  guns  of  heavy  metal  upon  her 
decks,  so  that  whatever  work  her  crew  mi^ht  have 
in  hand,  they  would  be  able  to  fight  about  it,  if  any 
one  attempted  to  impede  them.  She  might  have 
measured  eighty  tons,  or  rather  more,  perh^, 
I  am  not  sure,  but  certainly  not  less,  and  earned 
;ui  enormous  spread  of  canvass,  new  and  white  as 
the  driven  snow.  Some  twenty  stout  fellows 
walked  her  decks,  with  a  strong  spice  of  reckless 
daring  in  their  countenances,  and  a  costume  which 
had  no  pretensions  to  uniformity,  though  afl^ting 
a  considerable  degree  of  nautical  dandyism. 
Though  the  craft  was  built  for  speed  and  fitted  for 
fighting,  she  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  king's 
stup,  nor  were  her  crew  hke  man-o'-war's-men. 
•.What  she  was  her  deeds  will  hereafter  show. 

On  one  aide  lay  the  coast  of  Hanmshire,  with  its 
richly  cultivated  fields,  its  ancient  forest  renowned 
in  hbtory,  and  its  numerous  country  mansions ;  on 
the  other  the  lofty  clifib  and  sunny  downs  of  the 
beautiful  Isle  of  Wight.  The  long,  outstretching 
beach  of  Hurst,  with  its  sturdy  round  castle,  was  on 
her  weather-quarter,  and  broad  on  her  beam  lay 
the  Shingles,  their  small,  yellow  head  just  showing 
above  water,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  foaming, 
broken  waves,  which  surrounded  them,  warned  Uie 
mariner  against  a  too  near  approach.  On  her 
weather  or  starboard  bow  might  bo  seen  in  Uie  dis- 
tance the  high,  sandy  cliflb  of  Hardle,  and  almost 
ahead  the  more  elevated  headland  of  Christchurch, 
with  its  town  and  the  spire  of  its  cathedral  a  litUe 
way  inland.  The  cutter  clove  her  way  rapidly 
through  the  water.  The  dancing  waves  sparkled 
hrighUy  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which  threw 
a  ruddy  glow  over  the  topmost  pinnacles  of  the 
Needle  rocks  then  close  on  her  lee-bow.  In  those 
.days  they  consisted  of  three  lofty  chalk  rocks,  two 
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of  them  joined  toother  at  their  fmnmitB,  hot  1 
which  spares  so  bttle,  has  spared  not  thean,  aad  the 
fragment  which  connected  them  has  long  mofts 
been  precipitated  into  the  depths  below,  thoogli 
they  still  proudly  rear  their  heads,  towering  wJb^re 
the  fierce  billows  which  rage  durinfir  the  storms  of 
winter  at  their  base.  The  cutter  had  just  passed 
them,  and  had  opened  Scratchers  Bay  to  the  south- 
west of  them,  when  she  might  be  said  to  be  £iirly 
in  the  British  Channel. 

**  Now  I  feel  myself  once  more  a  man,"  e»- 
claimed,  in  a  joyous  tone,  a  fine,  active-looking  fel- 
low, who  had  been  for  some  time  walking  the  deefc 
in  silence,  now  gazing  aloft  with  a  satisfied  eye  «i 
the  trim  of  the  sails,  now  casting  a  glance  over  te 
side,  or  watching  the  passing  cMk  to  see  how  fest 
the  cutter  slipped  through  the  water.  ''Isn't  she 
a  da^g,  Jim?*'  he  continued,  turning  to  the  man 
who  stood  near  him ;  "  what  a  clean  run  she  has, 
and  her  bows — don't  they  just  cut  like  a  knife  f 
Look  at  her  canvass— what  a  spread  of  it  she  h— 
why,  there  's  enough  there  to  carry  you  to  heaven, 
Jim.  I  should  like  to  have  a  spanking  breeie  to 
try  her,  and  then  if  she  just  don't  go  along  to  aa- 
tonish,  then  my  name  isn't  Billy  Combe." 

The  speaker  was  in  truth  the  famed  BiBy 
Combe  and  no  other ;  now  master  and  part  owner 
of  the  Rapid  cutter,  just  launched,  and  as  feat  a 
craft  as  ever  sailed  nrom  Hamble  Creek.  I  have 
not  yet  described  Billy.  His  good  looks  did  not 
consist  so  much  in  his  height  or  siae,  as  in  his  active 
figure,  his  florid  complexion,  his  clear,  (men  Une 
eye,  his  light,  curling  locks,  and  his  well-fonDed 
mouth  and  white  teeth.  Jim  Dore  was  his  first 
mate,  and,  if  unlike  him  in  some  respects,  he  re- 
sembled him  strongly  in  his  attachment  to  amag- 

*' £[eep  her  up  a  little  bit,  Tom,"  said  the  op- 
tiun,  turning  to  the  man  at  the  helm.  "  Here,  lyy 
boys,  take  a  pull  at  the  main-sheet,  and  she  'II  lay 
weU  into  Christchurch  Bay ;  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
jib-sheet  now — there,  that  will  do." 

The  cutter,  hauled  closer  «n  a  wind,  heeled 
slightly  over,  and  darted  like  an  arrow  with  kor 
head  towards  the  shore. 

<<  I  '11  tell  ve  what  I  '11  do,  Jim,"  observed  tbs 
captain,  as  he  walked  the  deck  with  ids  mate, 
every  step  showing  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits; 
''we  U  just  heave  the  cutter  too  while  I  go  on 
shore  for  an  hour  or  so,  see  Tom  Doxton  ami  ikd 
other  sportsmen,  arrange  about  collecting  the 
people,  and  settle  the  time  for  running  the  crop, 
look  in  at  the  Haven  House,  get  a  swig  oc 
Betsy  Seller's  ale,  and  then  away  for  Cherhours 
-—eh,  Jim  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  pretty  enS 
with  a  full  cargo  in  her ;  why  she  '11  be  as  stififaa  a 
house.    Bless  her,  she  is  a  beauty." 

And  with  an  eye  of  pride  Billy  surveyed  over 
and  over  again  every  portion  of  his  newly  purchased 
vessel — partly  purchased, by-the-by,  wiUi  the  priM" 
money  he  had  gained  while  doing  duty  in  the  lei- 
enue  service. 

The  town  of  Christchurch  is  situated  on  a  shal- 
low arm  of  the  sea,  or  lagoon,  about  three  nUei 
from  the  coast,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  lagooa, 
on  the  west  side,  is  a  sandy  spot  on  which  etiXi  stands 
a  public  house  called  the  ttaven  House,  then  kept  hy 
a  buxom  widow,  a  Mrs.  Sellers,  and  the  resort  of  se»> 
faring  men,  boatmen,  and  fishermoi,  bat  more  esp^ 
cially  of  smugglers.  To  the  east,  along  the  ooaal, 
Hardle  Cliff  extends  towards  Lyroington,  with  the 
small  villages  of  Ashe  and  Barton  on  its  soniHUt|' 
and  to  the  west  and  south  rises  the  high  XBggw 
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jpamantorj  called  Christohnfch  Head,  while  the 
eoaat,  then  trending  to  the  south,  is  indented  with 
tlw  bay  of  Poole,  Stadland,  and  Swanwich.  la 
Ibbb  than  an  hoar  the  Rapid  lay  with  her  foresheet 
to  windward,  hove-in  in  Christchurch  Bay,  while 
Combe  went  on  shore.  AfVer  calling  at  seyeral 
cottages,  and  speaking  to  seyeral  people,  Billy  took 
his  way  to  the  Haven  House,  a  dark  red  brick 
building,  with  narrow  gable-ends,  and  outhouses  of 
lower  proportions  belund  it.  On  one  side  was 
tlie  bar-room  and  kitchen,  all  in  one ;  on  the  other, 
a  little  parlor,  with  sanded  floor,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  wished  for  privacy.  Billy 
Combe  entered  the  bar-room  with  the  independent 
sir  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  welcome,  and 
the  first  person  he  encountered  was  the  landlady, 
the  buxom  widow  Sellers.  She  uttered  a  faint 
•cream  of  surprise  as  she  beheld  him,  and  a  ruddy 
hoe  overspresul  her  well-filled  neck  and  cheeks. 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Combo,  is  that  you,  indeed !"  she  ex- 
claimed. '*  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me  now 
you  have  turned  kinff's  officer." 

**  Forgotten  you,  Betsj !  not  I,  forsooth.  Give 
OS  a  buss,  girl,  for  old  friendship's  sake." 

A  loud  smack  sounded  throu^  the  room. 

*'  Well,  widow,"  continued  Billy,  seating  him- 
self on  a  bench  at  no  great  distance,  it  must  be 
owned,  from  the  landlMy,  *'  I  'm  no  longer  a 
king's  officer,  but  am  about  the  old  work  again,  and 
by-die-by,  Betsy,  what  do  you  think  1  I  'm  going 
to  be  spuced  at  last — hard  and  &8t." 

'*  Spliced !"  ejaculated  the  widow,  gasping  for 
breath,  "to  whom?" 

"  Ah,  that  I  shan't  say,  just  to  tease  you,"  an- 
swered Billy,  laughing ;  ''a  pretty  girl,  you  may  be 


*'  A  mere  girl !  is  she  better  than  a ^  Has  all 

500  said  come  to  this— after  what  tou  have  done— 
•h  Billy,  Billy,  how  could  you  t"  and  the  widow 
burst  into  teara. 

Billy  Combe  was  astonished,  confounded.  What 
had  he  done  to  make  the  widow  weep  t  He  did  all 
be  could  to  djT  her  tears  and  to  soothe  her  spirits, 
Imt  in  vain.  She  ended  by  being  in  a  violent  rajge 
with  him,  and  might  have  proceeded  to  extremities 
had  not  the  arrival  of  some  other  persons  put  an  end 
to  this  interview.  With  one  of  the  strangers  Billy 
retired  into  the  parlor,  to  hold  a  conference  of 
•ome  importance,  while  the  widow  dried  her  tears, 
and  put  on  a  smiling  countenance  to  receive  her 
ffoests,  but  she  neveitheless  treasured  up  her  feel- 
mgs  in  her  heart,  and  vowed  deadly  vengeance 
against  the  betrayer  of  her  happiness. 

The  rollickinff  captain  of  the  Rapid,  having  final- 
ly concluded  all  his  arrangements  in  the  private 
parior  of  the  Haven  House,  swallowed  a  tankard 
of  the  hostess'  best  ale,  and  given  her  a  partinff 
aalttte,  which  she  took  with  a  bad  grace,  hurried 
down  to  his  boat,  and  was  quickly  on  board.  The 
catter's  sails  were  immediately  filled  on  the  larboard 
tack,  and  with  a  flovang  sheet  she  rtm  across  the 
channel  towards  Cherbourg. 

"  Billy  Combe,  Billy  Combe,  yon  had  better  not 
have  meddled  with  tne  widow,"  observed  Jim 
Dore,  with  a  laughing  countenance,  when  his  cap- 
tain told  him  the  story  of  the  landlady's  love. 
'*  Them  widows  is  ticklish  creatures,  depend  on 
it." 

I  have  not  time  to  describe  how  Billy  Combe  met 
a  number  of  friends  at  Cherbourg,  how  he  pur- 
ehased  a  valuable  cargo  of  brandy  and  silks,  and 
bow  without  loss  of  time  he  got  under  weigh  for 
ttte  English  coast.    Scarcely  had  the  Rapid  put  to 


sea  than  it  came  to  blow  venr  hard  Irum  the  north- 
east, with  frequent  squalls  of'^rain  and  hail,  so  Billy 
had  as  good  an  opportunity  as  his  heart  could  desixe 
of  trying  the  weatfierly  qualities  of  his  new  craft. 

"  She  behaves  like  a  duck,  that  she  does,  the 
beauty,"  he  exclaimed,  wiping  the  salt  spray  firon 
his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  rough  hand. 
I'  Would  n't  she  go  along  just,  if  we  had  to  run  for 
it  from  a  king's  cruiser  1  I  would  n  't  give  her  up  aa 
long  as  I  -d  a  stick  standing  on  her  keel  to  run  on, 
that  I  know." 

As  night  approached  the  wind  increased,  blow- 
ing dead  on  end  fi'om  the  Needles,  but  Combe  stffl 
cracked  on  sail  in  tiie  cutter ;  for  he  was  not  tha 
man  to  miss  bein^  up  to  his  time,  and  not  having 
expected  a  foul  wind  he  had  spent  a  longer  period 
at  Cherbourg  than  he  ouffht  to  have  done.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  night  they  had  an  increasing 
moon,  which,  as  the  rapidly  passing  clouds  ever 
and  anon  left  it  unobacured,  afforded  them  just 
sufficient  li^ht  to  see  the  huge  waves  which 
came  tumbhng  towards  them,  and  enabled  them 
to  luff  up  in  time  to  avoid  their  breaking  on 
board,  as  also  to  steer  clear  of  any  vessel  which 
might  be  standing  across  their  course.  When, 
however,  towards  the  morning,  the  moon  sank 
beneath  the  horizon,  and  the  clouds  thickened 
in  the  sky,  the  darkness  became  so  intense  that 
they  could  scarcely  see  their  noses  on  each  other's 
faces,  much  more  a  fathom  beyond  the  bowsprit. 
The  captain  now  thought  it  better  to  shorten  sail ; 
so  they  got  the  storm  jib  on  her,  and  set  the  tri- 
sail,  when  away  she  went  as  merrily  again  as  b^ 
fore. 

''  If  this  weather  holds  all  to-morrow  night,  we 
are  in  high  luck,"  observed  Billy ;  ''for  the  reve> 
nne  cruisers  will  never  think  of  coming  out  to  look 
for  us,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  run  all 
our  cargo  comfortably,  except  the  red  coats  on  the 
shore  take  it  into  their  heads  to  trouble  us  ;  but  if 
Doxton  manages  properly  they  will  be  off  at  Key- 
haven,  while  we  are  getting  the  things  on  shore." 

While  he  was  speaking  a  sudden  squall,  stronger 
than  before  had  blown,  laid  the  vessel  completely 
on  her  beam  ends.  Combe  ran  to  the  helm,  m 
the  man  who  was  steering  was  thrown  with  viiK 
lence  on  the  deck,  and  seizing  the  tiller  put  up  the 
helm. 

"  Lower  away  the  tri-eail — up  with  the  jib,"  he 
sun^  out.  Before  any  damage  was  done  the  ves- 
sel righted,  and  ran  off  before  the  wind. 

The  jib  was  then  hauled  down,  and  the  tri-aail 
being  again  set,  a  lull  was  watched  for,  and  the 
cutter  brought  gradually  up  with  her  head  to  the 
wind,  and  her  fore-sheet  to  windward.  There  she 
lay,  bobbing  away  like  a  duck  upon  the  waves, 
but  without  taking  a  drop  of  water  over  her  decks. 
Thus  passed  the  night,  during  which  the  captain, 
who  was  naturally  rather  anxious,  was,  like  a  good 
seaman,  constantly  on  deck. 

The  morning  was  approaching,  but  the  thick, 
misty  atmosphere  retarded  the  appearance  of  day, 
when,  just  as  he  bcffan  to  see  rather  more  than  an 
inch  or  so  beyond  his  nose,  as  he  was  casting  a 
glance  of  his  weather  eye  to  windward,  he  ianoed 
he  discerned  through  the  darkness  a  towering  maaa 
bearing  down  tows^s  him.  At  that  moment,  the 
clouds  breaking  way  in  the  east,  a  sleam  of  pale 
light  was  shed  over  the  &ce  of  the  deep.  Ke 
looked  again  ;  the  dark  mass  he  had  seen  was  the 
hull  and  sails  of  a  ship  running  down  channel. 

'*  A  sail  close  on  the  weauier  bow,"  eried  the 
look-out  fiirwazd. 
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"  Hard  up  with  the  helm,"  sung  out  Billy;  "  let 
down  the  fore-sheet— keep  her  away,  or  the  ship 
will  be  into  us." 

The  cutter's  sails  were  filled,  and  away  she 
darted  through  the  foaming  waves,  her  main-boom 
•ahnost  grazinff  the  sides  of  a  sloop  of  war,  which 
eame  rolling  down  past  her  before  the  gale. 

*•  What  cutter  is  that!"  cried  a  voice  through  a 
speaking-trumpet  from  the  deck  of  the  ship. 

"  The  Bow-wow-wow,"  responded  Billy. 

"  What  do  you  sayt"  cried  the  same  voice. 

'<  The  ha !  ha !  ha !"  replied  Billy,  and  the  ship 
was  out  of  hearing.  *'  I  knows  her,"  he  observed, 
with  a  nod  of  the  head, "  she 's  the  Orestes  brig, 
sad  a  fast  craft  she  is,  with  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  handle  her  as  skipper.  We  must  not  show 
that  we  have  reason  to  shun  her  though." 

Billy  kept  his  eye  upon  her  movements.  His 
answers  did  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory, 
for  presently  she  was  seen  to  bring  her  broad-side 
to  the  wind,  the  after  yards  were  braced  sharp  upon 
the  larboard  tack,  the  head  yards  followed,  and  she 
stood  away  on  a  howUne,  ready  to  tack  back  to- 
wards the  cutter. 

**  Is  that  your  dodge,  my  lad  V*  said  BiUy,  on  the 
firat  indications  of  what  she  was  about.  '^  Lower 
sway  the  tri-sail,  my  boys ;  set  the  mainsail ;  two 
leefs  in  it  will  do ;  out  with  the  second  jib.  Bear 
s  hand,  my  hearties ;  that  ship  is  sent  to  look  after 
ns  ;  so  we  've  no  time  to  lose.  We  should  n't  find 
her  company  pleasant,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  men  scarcely  needed  any  advice  to  stimulate 
them  to  exertion,  for  they  one  and  all  at  once  com- 
prehended the  dangerous  position  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  cutter*s  best  point  of  sailing 
was  close  hauled  on  a  wind,  and  this  Combe  weU 
knew  was  the  Orestes'  worst,  though,  going  free  or 
before  the  wind,  she  was  a  remarkably  fast  ship. 
His  aim,  therefore,  since  she  had  fortunately  run 
past  him,  was  to  keep  to  windward  of  her,  and  as 
^m  her  square  rig  she  took  a  long  time  going 
about,  to  induce  her  to  make  as  many  tacks  as  pos- 
sible ;  thus  to  gain  another  advantage  of  her.  The 
Orestes  was  now  standing  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  east,  close  haaled  on  the  larboard  tack,  while 
the  Rapid  was  lying  well  up  to  the  northward,  on 
the  other  tack.  As  soon  as  the  king^s  ship  had 
hauled  to  the  wind  she  let  fly  one  of  her  after  guns 
as  a  signal  for  Billy  to  heave-to. 

**TSik  away,  old  girl,"  said  Bilhr,  laughiuff; 
"  you  may  shout  loud  enough  before  I  heed  you." 

Seeing  that  the  cutter  held  on  her  course  regard- 
less of  his  signal,  the  Orestes  fired  shot  after  shot, 
the  balls  flying  wide  of  their  mark ;  for  with  the 
heavy  sea  running  there  was  much  difliculty  in  tak- 
ing aim,  and  naval  gunnery  was  not  in  those  days 
brought  to  the  perfection  it  is  at  present.  Combe 
was  aware  that  the  captain  of  the  Orestes  well 
knew  that  the  Rapid  would  not  attempt  to  run 
before  the  wind,  as  his  square-rigged  shin  would 
then  have  the  decided  advantage  of  her,  ana  that  he 
therefore  hoped  lo  capture  her  by  iaraming  her  in 
with  the  land,  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  winging  her 
with  his  shot.  The  Rapid  consequently  steadily 
kept  on  her  course  to  the  northward,  quickly  in- 
careasing  her  distance  from  the  king's  ship. 

'*  She  will  be  about  soon,  or  she  will  be  afraid 
of  missing  us,"  observed  Combe,  "and  then,  my 
lads,  it 's  our  turn.  Ready  about  when  you  see  her 
tsck." 

Scarcely  had  ho  spoken  when  the  Orestes  came 
idowly  up  to  the  wind — her  main  yards  were  braced 
zound,  the  head  sails  followed,  and  awav  aho  dashed 
after  her  tiny  chase. 


'  Now,  my  lads,  look  out  for  a  Inll,'*  cried  Uie 
captain  of  the  Rapid.  *'  Let  fly  the  jib-sheet,  down 
with  the  helm,  Jun.  That 's  it  beautifully.  Let 
draw  the  foresail.    Oh,  she's  a  darling." 

And  the  cutter,  coming  round  in  a  third  of  the 
time  the  ship  had  taken,  bounded  away  over  the 
foaming  waves  with  her  head  to  the  eastward,  tbe 
sea  breakiuff  over  her  bows,  and  deluging  her  decks 
fore  and  an;  but  her  hatches  were  securely  bair 
tened  down,  and  not  a  drop  got  below.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  Orestes,  enraged  at  ^he  obstinacy  and 
daring  of  the  cutter's  crew,  redoubled  their  efiRnis 
to  hit  her,  some  of  their  shot  passing  very  close,  but 
none  had  yet  come  on  board.  At  last  one  passed 
right  through  her  mainsail. 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,"  exclaimed  Combe,  withm 
expression  of  anger  his  countenance  never  wore, 
"  1 '11  show  you  that  two  can  play  at  that  game.** 
On  this  he  beckoned  his  crew  aft.  '*  Now,  mr 
lads,  I  've  just  this  to  say  to  you,"  he  began ;  "  aU 
I  am  worth  in  the  world  floats  in  this  craft.  It's 
hanging  work  to  fire  into  a  king's  ship,  you  know ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  'd  sooner  sink  than  be  taken  or 
lose  my  vessel ;  will  you  stand  by  me  V 

"  Never  fear.  Combe ;  we  '11  stand  by  you  to  a 
man,"  cried  Jim  Dore  and  the  rest  of  the  crew. 
**  We  are  ready  to  fight  if  you  like  it." 

''  Well,  then,  my  fine  lads,  let 's  train  our  lee  gmK 
aft,  and  try  to  knock  some  of  the  feathers  out  of  yoo 
fine  bird." 

No  sooner  proposed  than  done.  The  two  star- 
board guns  were  loaded,  and  run  out  at  the  ports, 
and  as  the  Orestes  ofifered  a  better  mark  for  their 
aim  than  they  had  done  for  hers,  several  of  their 
shot  took  efifect.  Combe  watched  them  with  an 
anxious  eye,  for  it  was  a  hazardous  game  he  was 
playing. 

'*  I  '11  just  take  a  shot  and  see  what  I  can  do,** 
he  said ;  and  watching  till  he  brought  his  gun  wdl 
on  with  her  foremast,  he  fired.  The  sea  at  that 
moment  lifted  the  stem  of  the  cutter,  and  the  shot 
flew  higher  than  he  intended,  though  not  than  hs 
wished,  for  it  knocked  away  the  foretoproast  stay* 
sail  sheet  close  at  the  clew  of  the  sail,  whidi 
fluttering  wildly  in  tbe  gale  was  almost  torn  to 
shreds  before  it  could  be  hauled  down,  while  ths 
ship,  deprived  of  her  head  sail,  flew  up  into  the 
wind.  ''Ha!  ha!"' exclaimed  Combe,  clappin|r 
his  hands  with  glee, ''  another  shot  like  that,  and 
we  shall  soon  part  company." 

It  was  sometime  before  a  new  sail  could  be  bent, 
and  the  delay  enabled  the  Rapid  to  work  consider- 
ably ahead  of  her  pursuer,  but  her  position  was 
still  very  critical.  A  shot  might  carry  away  her 
mast  or  spars,  the  wind  might  shift  and  throw  her 
into  the  jaws  of  the  enemy,  or  it  might  drop  alto- 
gether, and  then  the  boats  would  capture  her  to 
a  certainty.  The  smugglers,  however,  had  now 
made  their  choice,  and  fighting  was  now  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  those  good  old  tiroes  they 
never  thought  of  throwing  the  cargo  overboard,  or 
abandoning  it  to  the  enemy,  as  was  done  in  iaU 
degenerate  days;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  had 
they  wished  it,  they  could  not  have  done  so  with- 
out being  seen.  In  consequence  of  the  damage 
she  had  received,  the  Orestes  was  obliged  to  keep  s 
little  oflf  the  wind,  to  run  no  risk  of  getting  into  it, 
and  being  compelled  to  box  oflT  again,  by  which  she 
would  have  lost  still  more  way ;  but  as  tlie  cotter 
crossed  her  on  the  opposite  tack,  she  revenged  her- 
self by  letting  fly  her  whole  broadside  at  her.  Tbe 
shot  fell  thick  round  the  Rapid.  One  ball  was 
more  iaully  dhected  than  the  rest.  It  stmck  sue 
of  the  smuggler's  erew,  osnying  sway  his  iia. 
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and  dieadfnllv  lacerating  his  breast.  A  err  of 
affony  escaped  him  as  be  fell  bleeding  on  the  deck. 
His  comrades  attempted  to  raise  him  and  carry  him 
below,  but  he  entreated  to  be  left  on  deck. 

'*  It 's  all  up  with  me,*'  he  ejaculated,  faintly ; 
"  but  I  'd  like  to  see  what  happens.  Here,  Joe, 
just  pass  a  handkerchief  round  my  shoulder,  and 
then  let  me  be  ;  there  *s  no  use  doing  more." 

The  smugglers  brought  up  a  mattrass  from  below 
and  placcMi  their  dying  shipmate  on  it  against  the 
companion  hatch,  so  that  he  could  have  a  view  of 
the  enemy  as  he  desired.  No  one  else  was  hurt, 
and  the  shot,  passing  through  the  weather  bulwarks, 
did  no  further  damage. 

As  soon  as  the  Orestes  had  hoisted  a  new  fore> 
topmast  staysail,  she  tacked  ;  on  which  the  cutter 
did  the  same,  compelling  the  former  aoon  afterwards 
til  fdllow  her  example.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  tack  on  which  Combe  wished  to  be ;  but  he 
knew  that  the  ofiener  he  went  about,  the  oftener  the 
brig  of  war  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  same,  as  by 
standing  on  long  on  opposite  tacks  they  would  soon 
lose  sight  of  each  other,  which,  with  the  thick  wea- 
ther there  was,  would  be  quickly  done.  Thus  they 
continued  ploughing  their  way  through  the  deep 
green,  froth-combed  waves,  tack  and  tack,  for  some 
time,  the  smaller  vessel  evidently  distancing  her 
pursuer. 

'*  We  Ve  got  out  of  ranse  of  her  guns,  captain, 
at  all  events,"  said  Jim  Dore.  *'That  was  an 
unlucky  shot  for  poor  Jack  Martin. — Well,  Jack, 
how  do  you  get  on,  my  man?" 

But  the  wounded  seaman  returned  no  answer. 
He  went  up  to  him ;  his  eyes  were  glaaed  and  star- 
ing. He  knelt  down  by  his  side  and  took  his  hand  ; 
it  was  cold  and  clammy,  and  fell  powerless  on  the 
deck.  The  poor  fellow  was  dead.  His  last  gaze 
had  been  one  of  defiance  on  those  his  lawless 
following  had  made  his  foes.  His  shipmates,  lay- 
ing  his  body  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  covered  it  up 
with  a  sail  till  they  had  time  to  give  it  a  sailor's 
simple  burial.  The  sun  was  now  high  up  in  the 
heavens,  though  vainly  attempting  to  break  through 
the  thick  masses  of  dark  clouds  which  floated  rapidly 
past  it ;  heavy  showers  of  hail  and  rain  every  now 
and  then  continued  falling,  while  the  spray  like  a 
sheet  covered  the  foaming  waves. 

The  cutter,  like  a  sesrbird,  stemmed  buoyantly 
over  it,  dipping  her  bows  now  and  then,  as  it  were 
in  sport,  into  the  white-crested  billows,  and  heeling 
over  till  her  lee  bulwarks  were  almost  under  water ; 
while  the  heavier  ship  seemed,  compared  to  her,  to 
be  laboring  onwards  through  the  stormy  sea  with 
pain  and  ditficulty.  Hour  after  hour  passed  thus 
away,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  but  still 
the  King's  cruiser  continued  the  chase.  At  last,  as 
the  thick  mist  cleared  away  to  windward  for  an 
instant  the  high  chalk  cliflls  of  the  west  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  appeared  in  sight. 

"  Huzza !  my  boys,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  as 
the  view  welcomed  his  eyes,  **  let  us  once  get  well 
in  with  the  land,  and  then  good-by  to  the  Orestes. 
We  shall  get  the  young  flood  making  up  close  in 
shore  round  the  Island,  with  smooth  water,  while 
she  still  has  a  tumbling  sea,  and  an  hour  more  of 
the  ebb." 

The  cutter  now  made  a  long  reach,  standing  on 
till  she  was  close  under  the  clifli  of  a  beautiful  part 
of  the  coast,  some  way  to  the  eastward  of  Fresh- 
water Bay,  where  she  was  in  comparativelv  smooth 
water.  She  held  her  course  till  she  looxed  as  if 
she  were  about  to  rush  upon  the  sandy  beach,  when 


her  helm  was  pot  dswn,  and  away  she  went  apon 
the  other  tack. 

**  There  *s  less  wind  in  here,"  observed  Combe, 
whose  complacency  had  considerably  returned; 
"  let  *s  shake  another  reef  out  of  the  mainsail,  and 
see  if  we  can't  jog  her  on  a  little  foster.  We  must 
be  oflf  Christchurch  to*night,  somehow.  LuflT  htx 
up  a  bit,  Joe;  see  how  she  shoots  a-head;  so^ 
steady — that  will  do.'* 

The  smugglers,  who  had  for  some  time  pasi 
been  standing  with  their  hands  in  their  pea-coat 
pockets,  without  employment,  were  now  all  upOB 
the  alert.  The  reef  was  shaken  out  and  the  ssil 
hoisted  np  in  a  moment.  It  was  now  tack  and  tadc 
every  instant,  the  cutter  standing  on  till  she  seemed 
almost  upon  the  rocks;  but  Combe  knew  every 
inch  of  the  coast,  and  took  advantage  of  every  littfe 
bay  and  each  channel  to  make  good  his  way  out  of 
the  strength  of  the  ebb.  Often  it  appeared  impos- 
sible that  the  cutter  could  escape  from  the  oark 
rocks  above  water,  and  the  hidden  rocks  covered 
with  foaming  breakers  with  which  she  was  sur^ 
rounded,  but  with  wonderful  sagacity  Combe  steered 
the  cutter  amid  the  dangers,  and  was  soon  again  in 
the  open  sea.  By  the  time  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  which  for  an  instant  burst  forth  from  amid  the 
dark  clouds,  cast  a  niddy  glow  upon  the  white 
summits  of  the  Culver  clifft  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  the  aloop  of  war,  as  seen  from  the  cutter's 
decks,  was  hull  down  to  leeward.  Again  the  opaque 
clouds  closed  in,  the  thick  mist  came  down  over  the 
land  and  sea,  and  darkneas  rapidly  approached. 
Less  and  less  distinct  appeared  the  lofty  sails  of 
the  king's  cruiser,  till  at  last  the  sharpest  eye  cm 
board  could  no  longer  discern  them. 

*<  Huzza !  my  lads,  we  've  shown  a  clean  paif 
of  heels  this  time,  and  now  we  roust  see  abont 
ffetting  the  things  on  shore.  I  promised  to  be  off 
Christchurch  Head  by  twelve  to-night.  It 's  a  lonff 
way  from  this,  but  it  must  be  done.  We  'II  see  if 
the  Rapid  can't  eo  as  fast  through  the  water  before 
the  wind  as  she  has  done  close  hauled.  What  say 
you,  Jim,  shall  we  run  through  the  Needles,  or 
round  by  the  back  of  the  Wight  again !" 

*'  I  should  say  through  the  Needles,'*  answered 
the  mate.  **  We  shsll  have  smooth  water  and  the 
best  part  of  the  ebb,  and  there 's  no  cruiser  will  evei 
think  of  looking  out  for  us  in  this  weather." 

The  cutter  was  accordingly  kept  close  hauled, 
and  after  numerous  tacks  she  weathered  St.  Helen's, 
and  easing  oflf  her  mainsheet  stood  away  with  a 
flowing  sail  through  the  passage  between  the  island 
and  Spithead.  fiark  as  it  was,  the  smogglers' 
keen  eyes,  sharpened  by  long  practkse,  could  suf^ 
flciently  discern  the  shores  on  either  side  of  the 
Solent  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  course  down 
the  centre  of  the  channel.  Having  made  Cowet 
Point,  the  remaining  reefs  were  shaken  out  of  the 
mainsail,  the  squaresail  was  set.  and  keeping  before 
the  wind  the  Rapid  was  steering  directly  for  the 
Needles  passage,  where  I  first  introduced  her  to 
my  readers. 

How  changed  now  was  the  scene  from  what  it 
was  on  that  morning.  Then  it  was  a  view  of  calm' 
beauty  and  sunshine ;  now  all  was  darkness  and 
tempeat.  The  wind  whistled  loudly,  the  waves 
foamed  and  fretted,  the  lightning  flashed ;  but  the 
smugglers'  hearts  were  undaunted.  The  lights 
on  Hurst  beach  enabled  tbeiA  to  steer  clear  througk 
the  dangerous  passsge,  their  ears  deafened  with 
the  loud  roar  of  the  surges  ss  they  dashed  furiooslj 
against  the  Needle-rodts,  but  tliey  thrived  their 
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way  in  safely,  and  weie  onoe  mote  in  the  open  aea. 
It  wanted  still  an  hoar  to  midnight.  Taking  in 
her  sqaaresaii  and  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  for  it 
was  atill  blowinff  almost  as  hard  as  ever,  the  cotter 
haded  up  a  iittJe  for  Christchatch  Bay.  At  last 
the  dark  outline  of  Christehureh  Head  appeared  on 
the  larboard  bow,  the  cotter  was  rounded  to,  aiid  a 
lantern  hoisted  three  times  to  the  mast-head.  To 
those  not  watching  for  it,  it  might  have  appeared 
like  some  meteor  or  a  deception  of  the  sight.  The 
aignai  was  answered  from  the  shore,  to  the  no 
■mall  satisfaction  of  the  smugglers.  The  goods 
were  now  quickly  got  upon  deck  ready  for  landing. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  when  several 
boats  were  seen  pulling  towards  them.  A  light 
was  shown  from  the  headmost  one,  and  a  pistol 
flashed  directly  aAer  it. 

"  Boat  ahoy !"  hailed  the  captain  of  the  Rapid, 
*'  who  are  you  looking  for  t" 

'*  A  iiriend,  a  pipe,  and  a  glass  of  grog,"  answered 
n  voice  from  the  boat. 

*'  All 's  right, come  onboard,"  responded  Combe. 

Ob  this  the  boats  pulled  aloogsioe,  when  a  few 
words  served  to  explain  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
though  little  time  was  expended  in  conversation. 

The  crew  of  the  cutter  now  set  to  work  to  load 
the  boats,  which,  however,  beinsf  of  small  size,  for 
the  sake  of  running  into  shulow  water,  could 
venture,  with  the  heavy  sea  there  was  running, 
only  to  carry  a  small  portion  of  the  goods  at  a 
time.  They  had  already  made  several  trips,  when, 
ftom  information  Combe  received  from  the  shore, 
be  determined  to  land  himself  in  order  to  superin- 
tend the  transportation  of  the  goods  further  inland. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  cutter  in  charge  of  Jim 
Dore,  with  directions,  should  an  enemy  appear,  to 
stand  out  to  sea  and  try  the  swiftness  of  his  heels, 
he  leaped  into  one  of  the  laden  boats  and  steered 
for  the  beach.  The  wind  had  bv  this  time  con- 
siderably abated,  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  cleared 
sway,  and  the  moon  shed  a  bright  light  upon  the 
waters.  This  was  what  those  engaged  m  their 
lawless  oceupatbn  would  particularly  have  avoided. 
The  darker  the  night  and  the  worse  the  weather 
the  better  they  were  pleased.  Combe,  however, 
saceitained,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  dra- 
goons stationed  in  the  neighborhood  had  gone  off 
towards  Milfovd ;  so  there  was  little  chance  of  inter- 
niption  from  them,  and  for  other  enemies  he  cared 
litde. 

The  spot  where  the  run  was  made  was  a  narrow, 
shingle  beaeh,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  range  of  high 
oliffiB  I  have  already  described  as  extending  between 
Christehureh  and  Lymington.  As  Combe  stepped 
on  shore,  he  found  a  number  of  people  eolle<^ ; 
some  were  employed  in  unloading  the  boats,  while 
others  were  carrying  the  things  up  the  clifls,  where 
earts  were  ready  to  convey  them  to  the  depots  far 
infaind.  The  greater  portion  was  still  pued  up 
upon  the  beach,  above  high-water  mark,  for  so 
sleep  and  difficult  was  the  path  up  the  cliff  that  one 
roan  could  convey  only  a  single  tub  or  a  small  case 
of  silks  at  a  time.  Thev  appeared  like  ants  as  they 
wound  their  way  in  a  long  line  along  the  narrow 
path  up  the  cliff,  where,  having  deposited  their 
loads,  they  returtied  by  an  aluMst  perpendicular 
descent  to  the  beach. 

There  might  have  been  sixty  persons,  or  more, 
engaged  in  the  work,  besides  the  crew  of  Uie  Rapid, 
sv^  one  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth  with  pistols, 
blunderbusses,  and  swords,  or  pikes.  Some  were 
hi  the  dress  of  eonntrymeo,  with  smock-froeks  or 
velveteen  jackets,  others  were  evidently  seamen, 


and  some  few,  who  appeared  to  be  directing  die 
rest,  were,  by  the  tones  of  their  voices,  belonging  to 
a  higher  station  in  society.  The  presence  of  Uombe 
among  them  reanimated  them  all  to  greater  exer- 
tions, for  already  a  valuable  portion  of  the  night  had 
been  spent,  and  much  remained  to  be  ^one.  At 
last  it  was  found  impossible  to  convey  all  the  goods 
away  into  the  interior  of  the  country  before  day- 
break, when.  Combe  consulting  with  the  man  called 
Doxton  and  others  of  his  chief  asttstants,  it  was 
determined  to  stow  them  away  in  the  vauh  often 
used  for  that  purpose,  beneath  some  mine  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  ravine  which,  ran  up  from  the  shors 
a  short  distance  to  the  eastwaro.  The  party 
accordingly  divided,  Doxton  with  one  gang  of 
armed  men  mounted  the  clifli  to  escort  the  carts  to 
a  place  of  safety,  while  Combe  remained  to  super- 
intend the  removal  of  the  remainder  of  the  goods 
into  the  vault.  The  ruin  had  in  the  olden  days  of 
Rome's  supremacy  been  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  the  protector  of  mariners,  and  has 
long  since  totally  disappeared,  although  the  vank 
probably  still  remains  covered  up  by  rubbish  and 
overgrown  by  the  green  herbage.  Combe  had 
about  ten  of  his  own  crew  with  him  and  twenty 
landsmen  ;  so  that  in  a  couple  of  trips  the  whole  oi 
the  goods  on  shore  were  conveyed  out  of  sight, 
and,  as  he  judged,  the  hold  of  the  Rapid  was 
almost  cleared,  when,  as  he  was  standing  in  front 
of  the  ruins,  telling  off  the  people  as  they  came  m, 
he  was  startled  by  several  flashes  to  seaward  and 
the  report  of  fire-arms.  He  rushed  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  whence,  through  his  night-^aas,  he  could 
better  observe  what  was  going  forward.  The  moon, 
sinking  low  towards  the  horizon,  cast  her  light  upon 
the  white  sails  of  a  tall  ship  in  the  offing,  while  the 
Rapid,  with  every  stitch  of  canvass  she  could  carryy 
was ,  standing  away  to  the  westward,  returning  the 
fire,  from  what  he  judged  from  the  flashes  of  the 
guns  to  be  one  or  more  boats  chasing  her,  though 
the  darkness  prevented  their  movements  being 
dearly  seen. 

Combe  watched  the  scene  with  intense  interest, 
his  hands  almost  crushing  the  spy-glass  he  held  in 
his  grasp. 

"1  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  on  boaid 
now,"  he  exclaimed  to  himself;  *'but  Dorc  is  a 
man,  and  will  fight  the  vessel  to  the  last.  If  he 
can  get  round  St.  Alban's  Head  by  the  time  the 
moon  goes  down,  it  *s  hard  if  he  douH  manage  to 
weather  on  the  revenue  cruiser,  whoever  she  may 
be,  in  the  dark,  and  be  off  to  the  coast  of  France. 
Bravo,  Jim!  fire  away,  my  lad.  Ah,  the  R^nd 
shows  her  heels,  and  the  boats  may  catch  her  if 
they  can.  Now  she  has  only  got  the  big  one  to 
deal  with,  and  with  this  leading  wind,  if  she  keeps 
well  in  shore,  where  the  other  can't  follow,  she 's 
safe." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  flashes  from  the 
guns  appeared  to  he  growing  further  and  further 
apart,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  revenue  boats  had 
been  discovered  by  the  cutter  before  they  were 
alongside,  in  time  for  them  to  fill  her  sails  and  stand 
away  from  them ;  and  Combe  judged  rightly  that 
Dore  had  fired  at  them  merely  to  draw  them  on  and 
attract  their  attention  from  the  shore. 

Combe  was  sooq  joined  by  some  of  the  smuggleis, 
who  had  likewise  been  startled  by  the  firing,  while 
others  came  hurrying  up  from  the  beach  with  the 
same  intelligence.  A  large  band  were  thus  soon 
collected,  endeavoring  to  discern  through  the  dark- 
ness the  manieuvres  of  the  vessels,  making  tfaehr 
observations  with  violent  oatha  and  eTclamalions, 
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and  iFowiD||[  Yengeance  Against  those  who  dared  to 
mterfere  with  their  Droceedinga.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, thev  were  suddeiily  aroused  by  loud  shoots, 
cries,  and  execrations,  the  report  of  pistols,  and  the 
trainping  of  feet.  Combe,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  men,  rushed  down  the  cliff,  where  they  were 
met  by  several'of  their  people,  laden  with  goods, 
aad  pursued  by  a  strong  party  of  seamen,  led  on  by 
an  officer  in  naval  uniform.  The  two  parties  met 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ravine,  and  so  impetuous  was 
the  charge  of  the  king^s  seamen,  that  the  smugglers 
were  driven  back  several  paces  before  they  were 
able  to  make  a  stand ;  pistol-shots  were  rapidly  ex- 
changed, their  flashes  lighting  up  the  scene— the 
clash  of  cutlasses  minghng  with  the  shouts  and 
fierce  execrations  of  the  combatants.  Combe,  rally- 
ing his  people,  who  were  soon  joined  by  the  re- 
mainder of  their  friends,  again  led  them  on,  when 
he  encountered  the  roysd  officer  at  the  head  of  his 
men. 

**  Yield,  you  rascal,  yield,*'  cried  the  officer, 
aiming  a  blow  with  his  cutlass  at  Combe's  head ; 
'*  some  of  you  fellows  have  given  us  trouble  enough 
to-nif  ht,  and  you  shall  pay  for  it.'' 

"  I  never  give  in  while  I  can  fight,"  returned  the 
amugfifler,  as  he  parried  the  blow  and  drew  a  pistol 
fiom  his  belt. 

His  anger  was  up,  for  he  guessed  by  these  words 
that  it  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Orestes  opposed 
to  him.  He  fired — ^the  officer,  with  a  groan,  stag- 
gered and  fell,  and  the  smugglers,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  desperate  rush,  drove  back  the  seamen, 
disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  to  the 
beach.  Another  officer  in  vain  endeavored  to  urge 
them  on ;  the  smugglers,  grown  desperate,  were  too 
many  for  them.  The  king's  seamen  fought  well 
and  kept  their  enemies  at  bay,  but  at  last  were 
driven  back  and  compelled  to  save  their  lives  in  the 
boats.  This  was  all  Combe  required  to  enable  his 
friends  to  carry  off  the  remainder  of  the  goods ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished  he  sounded  a  re- 
treat, on  which  the  smugglers  instantly  dispersed 
with  such  rapidity  up  the  cliffs  that  by  the  time  the 
man-of-war's  men  again  landed  not  one  of  them  was 
to  be  seen. 

The  next  morning  the  dead  body  of  the  officer, 
who  proved  to  be  the  master  of  the  Orestes,  was 
found ;  but  none  of  the  crew  could  swear  to  the 
person  who  fired  the  shot  which  killed  him,  nor 
were  any  hopes  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  dis- 
covering the  guilty  man.  The  commander  of  the 
Orestes,  it  appeared,  had  from  the  first  received 
information  of  the  run  intended  to  be  made  near 
Christchurch,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  smug- 
gler when  Uie  gale  I  have  described  came  on. 
When,  on  losing  sight  of  her  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  after  beating  some  hours  more  to  windward 
in  the  vain  hope  m  falling  in  with  her,  he  put  the 
ship  about  and  stood  back  for  Christchurch  Bay. 
He  arrived,  as  wc  have  seen,  just  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  The  master,  with  two  boats,  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  surprise  tlie  cutter,  but  Jim  Dore  was 
too  wide  awake  to  be  taken  at  advantage.  The 
result  of  the  attempt  has  already  been  shown. 

We  'must  now  change  the  scene  to  the  private 
parior  of  the  Haven  House,  on  the  evening  aner  the 
run.  Before  a  table,  on  which  stood  sundry  bottles, 
ittgs,  glasses,  and  meerschaums,  with  tobacco- 
boxes  and  other  apparatus  for  smoking,  sat  three 
men,  with  one  of  whom  the  reader  is  well  acquaint- 
ed, being  no  other,  than  the  redoubtable  Billy 
Combe ;  another  was  a  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
DoztoQ  by  name ;  and  the  third  was  a  peiBOD  of 


greater  protenaionB,  though  of  his  roapectability  oth* 
ers  may  think  differently,  aa  he  was  a  partner  <d 
the  London  house  on  whose  account  the  silks  and 
laces  had  been  bought.  Business  had  been  got 
over  and  their  glasses  replenished. 

*<  This  is  a  bad  afllair,  the  death  of  the  roaster  of 
the  Orestes,"  observed  the  respectable  merchant ; 
'*  it  will  make  the  officers  of  revenue  more  on  the 
alert." 

"  It  could  n't  be  helped,"  answered  Combe,  in  a 
careless  tone.  "  If  I  had  not  shot  him  he  wcrald 
have  shot  me  or  some  better  man." 

"What,  it  was  you  who  shot  him!"  said  the 
merchant ;  "  I  thought  you  had  more  discretion." 

"  I  did  shoot  him,  and  I  scorn  to  deny  it,"  an* 
swered  Combe,  boldly ;  "  I  was  defending  my  right, 
and  would  do  the  same  again  to  any  one  who  inter* 
fered  with  me." 

**  But  you  may  eei  yourself  into  trouble  if  yoa 
run  such  risks,  and  then  who  shall  we  employ  to 
brinff  over  our  silks  1"  argued  the  merchant. 

**  My  advice.  Combe,  to  you,  is,  that  you  should 
get  quietly  over  to  the  coast  of  France,  till  all 
inquiries  about  the  death  of  the  officer  are  at  rest," 
observed  Boxton ;  *'  it  will  be  known  to  a  certain w 
that  you  were  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  yoa  wiU 
be  made  answerable." 

**Do,  my  good  friend,  do  take  care  of  your- 
self; we  cannot  afford  to  lose  you,"  added  the  mef* 
chant. 

While  this  diBcussion  was  going  forward,  Mia. 
Sellers  knocked  at  the  door,  and  being  told  to  enter, 
placed  in  Billy's  hand  a  note,  which  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Captain, 

'*  I  write  this,  which  a  French  lugger  will  carry 
over  to  you,  from  Cherbourg.  We  had  a  sharp 
run,  but  doubled  on  the  big  one,  and  stole  away  to 
windward  of  her,  while  she  thought  she  had  run  us 
on  shore  dead  to  leeward.  We  want  you  over 
here,  and  no  one  more  so  than 

"  Yours,  Jim  Dori." 

''Huzza!"  exclaimed  Combe;  ''the  cutter's 
safe,  and  now  I  care  for  nothing.  I  say,  Betsy, 
just  bring  in  some  paper  and  ink,  not  forgetting  a 
pen.  I  want  to  write  a  letter  home,  just  to  tell 
them  I  shall  not  be  back  for  some  time,  and  then  I  'm 
off  for  France." 

He  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  wrote  seveial 
letters,  rather  laconic  they  certainly  were,  which  he 
committed  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Sellers.  On  the 
superscription  of  one  of  them  was  Mary  Dawson 'a 
name.  When  the  widow  saw  it,  her  eye  kindled 
and  her  lips  curled  with  anger,  and  poor  Mary  never 
received  his  letter. 

When  Combe  received  his  note,  the  lugger  was 
employed  in  running  her  cargo,  and  by  daybreak 
she  was  again  to  sail.  Combe  had  made  hia 
arrangements,  and  was  walking  down  to  the  beach, 
where  a  boat  was  waiting  to  convey  him  on  board 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  make  any  resistance,  his  hands  were 
bound  behind  him,  he  was  lifted  on  horseback,  and 
carried  off  far  inland,  escorted  by  a  party  of  dra- 
goons. 

Combe  was  a  bold  fellow,  and  could  look  at  things 
on  theur  black  side  without  trembling,  but  he  at  onoe 
saw  the  critical  position  in  which  ho  was  placed. 
For  two  days  the  party  travelled  on,  stopping  onlT 
a  sufficient  time  to  rest  theur  horses ;  when  at  Jengtn 
they  reached  London,  and  the  smuggler  found  lum- 
self  the  inmate  of  a  priaoo,  without  a  soul  to  ^ak 
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to  or  advvM  with.  He  had  heen  a  prisoner  for  some 
days,  and  even  his  buoyant  spirits  were  at  a  low 
ebb,  when,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  cell,  resting  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  and  giving  way  to  melancholy 
rtiflectiuns,  the  door  open^,  and  a  person  entered. 
He  looked  up,  and  beheld,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp,  the  girl  he  loved,  his  own  Mary  Dawson. 
Springing  on  his  feet,  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
She  sobbed  on  his  bosom ;  and  even  his  stout  heart 
was  moved  almost  to  tears.  She  told  him  that  it 
was  reported  that  afiairs  would  go  hard  with  him 
on  his  trial,  but  that  Jim  Dore  had  come  over  from 
France,  and  had  collected  plenty  of  money  to  employ 
the  best  counsel  for  his  defence.  Combe,  in  return, 
endeavored  to  cheer  her  Spirits,  and  to  assure  her 
that  all  would  go  weU. 

'*But  you  did  not  murder  the  officer?"  said 
Mary ;  "  surely  you  could  not  kill  anybody  1" 

**  Murder!  no,"  answered  Combe,  proudly; 
"  cowards  only  murder.  But  don't  ask  me,  Mary 
—what  is  done,  I  cannot  now  undo.  Thank  you, 
mv  own  Mary,  for  all  you  have  done  for  me ;  and 
tell  Bore,  if  he  can  get  leave  to  see  me,  to  come 
without  delay." 

The  gaoler  now  came  in  to  tell  Mary  she  must 
quit  her  lover. 

The  next  day  Dore  arrived  with  a  law^^er,  and 
Combe's  defence  was  drawn  out  with  considerable 
ability,  though,  as  the  accuser  was  unknown,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  doing  so.  At  last  the  trial 
came  on  :  Combe  was  pla^  in  the  dock,  and  in 
the  witness-box  appear^  a  female — she  turned  her 
bead  towards  the  prisoner,  and  he  beheld  the  vin- 
dictive features  of  widow  Sellers.  Several  of 
Combe's  friends  had  come  up  to  London  to  attend 
the  trial.  The  business  of  the  day  commenced ; 
the  witnesses  were  examined.  Mrs.  Sellers  swore 
that  she  had  heard  him  acknowledge  that  he  had 
killed  the  master  of  the  Orestes;  Doxton  was 
brought  forward,  and  compelled  to  confirm  the 
statement;  and  then  two  of  the  seamen  of  the 
Orestes  swore  that  they  saw  him  fire  the  fatal  shot ; 
one  of  the  smugglers  being  brought  forward  to  prove 
that  he  was  one  of  those  engaged,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  party.  Against  this  mass  of  evidence  it  was 
impossible  to  contend  successfully.  The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  judge,  puttinjg 
on  the  black  cap,  pronounced  his  sentence.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  hung,  as  a  pirate,  in  chains, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Combe  heard  his 
doom,  like  a  brave  man,  without  trembling,  though 
he  afterwards  entreated  that  Mary  might  be  con- 
Teyed  home  without  being  told  of  his  condemna- 
tion, observing, 

**  It  wonld  break  my  heart  to  see  her  in  tears, 
poor  girl,  and  could  do  her  no  good.  But,  Jim,  if 
you  could  manage  it,  though  I  was  not  ^iven  much 
to  church-going,  I  should  like  to  rest  quietly  in  our 
own  churchyaid,  and  then  mayhap  she  would  come 
sometimes  and  watch  over  me." 

Dore,  as  he  wrung  his  comrade's  hand,  promised 
to  obey  his  wishes. 

In  those  days,  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  near 
Black  wall,  were  adorned  with  a  row  of  lofty  gib- 
beta,  on  which  hung  the  ghastly  remains  of  several 
pirates  and  murderers  on  the  high  seas,  as  a  wam- 
mg  to  all  the  passers-by  to  avoid  a  similar  destiny. 

I  am  not  fond  of  describing  horrors,  and  shall 
therefore  not  detail  the  execution  of  my  hero.  The 
sun  went  down  and  rose  again,  and  men  and  boys 
were  hawking  about  the  streets  of  London,  **  A  full 
and  particular  Account  of  the  Life  and  Adventures, 
and  the  last  dying  Speech  and  Execution  of  the  boki 


Smuggler,  William  Combe,  who  muideied  the 
master  of  his  majesty's  sloop  Orestes." 

That  night  was  one  of  storm  snd  rain,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  malefactors  swayed  to  and  fro  ia  the 
gale,  while  the  creaking  of  the  gibbeu  and  the 
clanking  of  the  chains  added  their  mournful  music 
to  the  howling  of  the  wind.  Just  after  nightfall, 
while  the  tempest  was  at  its  height,  two  men 
approached  the  gibbet  whereon  hung  the  body  of 
the  smuggler,  and,  climbing  to  the  top,  set  to  work 
with  files  and  chisels  to  free  it  from  iu  chains.  So 
well  did  they  ply  their  instruments,  that  in  a  short 
time  their  work  was  accomplished,  when,  lowering 
the  body  to  the  ground,  they  bore  it  to  a  light  cart 
waiting  at  hand.  As  soon  as  it  was  stowed  within 
and  carefully  covered  up,  they  drove  off  at  a  rapid 
rate  towards  the  south.  Several  times  they  changed 
horses,  which  were  standing  out  in  readiness  for 
them,  and  long  before  the  morning  dawned  they 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  Hamble  churchyard. 

The  curate  of  Hamble  was  a  worthy,  good  man, 
of  even  temper  and  peaceable  disposition,  seekir.g 
to  live  in  charity  with  all  men,  though  rather  afraid 
of  his  lawless  and  unruly  parishioners.  He  bad 
not  long  retired  to  rest,  when  he  was  aroused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  paiaonage,  and  a 
voice  summoning  him  to  dress  and  come  down 
with  his  prayerbook  in  hand.  Half  asleep,  he  did 
as  he  was  desired,  supposing  some  dying  person 
required  the  consolation  of  religion  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  he  open  his  door,  than  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  several  men,  who  gently  led  him  for* 
ward. 

"  No  harm  is  intended,  sir,"  said  one  in  a  re- 
spectful tone,  "but  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  All 
we  wish  you  to  do  is  to  perform  the  funeral  service 
over  the  body  of  a  parisliioner,  and  to  ask  no  quea- 
tions." 

The  good  curate  felt  that  he  had  no  resource  but 
to  consent,  and  soon  entering  the  churchyard,  he 
found  himself  standing  at  the  head  of  a  newly 
opened  grave,  at  the  other  end  of  which  he  saw  the 
old  sexton,  with  the  implements  of  his  calling,  while 
around  stood  a  number  of  persons,  chiefly  in  the 
rouch  dresses  of  seamen,  a  lantern  here  and  there, 
held  by  some  of  them,  throwing  a  pale,  oncettaia 
light  over  the  ghastly  scene.  He  had  scarcely  been 
there  a  minute,  when  wheels  were  heard  rapidly 
approaching,  and  soon  afterwards  several  men 
appeared,  bearing  in  their  arms  a  human  body, 
wrapped  up  in  a  large  sea-coat,  which  they  placed 
carefully  on  the  ground  by  the  newly-made  grave, 
exposing  the  features  to  view.  The  people  crowded 
round  it,  when  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  before 
standing  aloof  with  two  or  three  other  females, 
rushed  forward,  and  threw  herself  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse,  exclaiming, 

**  Let  me  see  him !  let  me  see  him ! — ^they  could 
not  have  been  so  barbarous  as  to  murder  him  !" 

But  when  the  poor  girl  beheld  the  pallid  and  dis- 
torted features  of  her  dead  lover,  uttering  a  loud 
shriek,  she  fell  back  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her 
friends.  It  is  extraordinary  with  what  care  and 
forethought  the  smugglers  had  made  arranranents 
for  fulfilling  their  friend  *s  djring  request.  A  coffin 
was  brought  forward,  into  which  the  body  was 
placed,  and  the  lid  being  fastened  down,  the  curate 
was  requested  to  read  the  funeral  service,  which  he 
did  in  a  solemn,  serious  tone,  in  which  a  slight  agi- 
tation might  now  and  then  have  been  perceptible. 
As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  on  the 
lid  appeared,  in  brass  letters,  the  name  of  **  Wur 
CoMaa." 


Tn  smuggler's  last  fight  and  death. 
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**  There,*'  ezclaimed  Jim  Dore,  with  an  VQueoal 
IromulousneM  in  his  voicef  as  the  earth  cloeed  over 
the  grave,  *^  I  've  done  m?  duty  to  the  poor  fellow, 
and  a  hraver  man,  or  a  better  messmate,  than  he 
who  sleeps  under  that  sod,  I  never  hope  to  break 
biscait  with  again." 

Soon  afterwards,  a  simple  grave-stone  was  erects 
ed,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  *'  William 
Combe  ;  Died  a.  d.  178—,  Aged  30  ;'*  and  every 
day,  while  flowers  bloomed,  was  it  circled  with  a 
fresh  wreath  by  the  hand  of  love.  Poor  Mary 
lemained  faithful  to  her  first  aflection,  and  even 
honest  Jim  Dore  could  not  move  her  heart. 

Mrs.  Sellers  was  ever  afterwards  pointed  at,  as 
an  example  of  the  extremes  to  which  a  widow's 


vengeance  might  go  when  she  is  eroased  in  love. 
The  sraugjrlers  deserted  her  inn,  though  it  was 
still  patronized  by  the  revenue-men,  but  they  onlv 
spent  a  quarter  of  what  her  former  customers  did, 
and  she  at  length  quitted  the  place,  to  avoid  ths 
sight  of  objects  which  recalled  to  her  memory  the 
lover  she  bad  so  barbarously  destroyed ;  though  the 
Haven  House  remains  to  this  day  in  much  the  same 
state  as  it  then  existed,  and  many  a  time  is  the  taW 
told  within  its  snuff  bar,  by  its  sea-farinff  ooco- 
puits,  of  how  the  bold  smuggler,  Billy  Combe,  was 
hung  near  Blackwall,  on  the  Thames,  for  shooting 
the  master  of  the  Orestes,  and  buried,  the  same 
night,  in  Haroble  churdiyard,  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire. 


From  tha  National  IntalllfBacar. 
THB  BELL  OF   THE  ATLANTIC. 

It  is  a  touching  and  remarkable  fiict  that  the  bell 
of  the  Atlantic,  supported  by  some  portions  of  the 
wreek  and  the  contiguous  rock,  stiU  continues  to 
toll,  swept  by  heavy  surges,  the  requiem  of  the 


Toll,  ton,  toll. 

Thou  Bell  by  billows  swung, 
And  night  and  day  thy  warning  vrords 

Repeat  with  mournful  tongue ! 
Toll  roT  the  queenly  boat, 

Wrecked  on  yon  rooky  shore, 
Sea-weed  is  in  her  palace-halls. 

She  rides  the  surge  no  more ! 

Toll  for  the  master  bold, 

The  high-eouled  and  the  braxe* 
Who  m\ed  her  like  a  thing  of  life 

Amid  the  crested  wave ! 
Toll  for  the  hardy  crew. 

Sons  of  the  storm  and  blast. 
Who  long  the  tyrant  ocean  dared, 

But  it  vanquished  them  at  last ! 

Toll  for  the  man  of  God, 

Whose  hallowed  voice  of  prayer 
Rooe  calm  above  the  stifled  groan 

Of  that  intense  despair ! 
How  precious  were  those  tones 

On  that  sad  verge  of  life, 
Amid  the  fierce  and  freezing  storm, 

And  the  mountain-billows'  strife ! 

Toll  for  the  lover  lost 

To  the  summoned  bridal  train  * 
Briffht  glows  a  picture  on  his  breast. 

Beneath  the  unfathomed  main- 
One  from  her  casement  gazeth 

Long  o*er  the  misty  sea; 
He  Cometh  not,  pale  maiden. 

His  heart  is  cold  to  thee ! 

Toll  for  the  absent  sire, 

Who  to  his  home  drew  near, 
To  bless  a  dad  expecting  group, 

Fond  wile,  and  children  dear ! 
Thev  heap  the  biasing  hearth. 

The  festal  hoard  ts  spread, 
But  a  fearful  guest  is  at  the  sate : 

Room  for  the  sheeted  dead ! 

Toll  for  the  loved  and  fair. 
The  whelmed  beneatli  the  tide, 

The  broken  harps  around  whose  strings 
The  duU  sea-monsters  glide! 


Mother  and  nuisling  sweet. 
Reft  from  the  household  throng ; 

There  *8  bitter  weeping  in  the  nest 
Where  breathed  their  soul  of  song. 

Toll  for  the  hearts  that  bleed 

'Neath  misery's  furrowing  traee ! 
Toll  for  the  hapless  orphan  left 

The  last  of  all  his  race! 
Yea,  with  thy  heaviest  knell 

From  surge  to  rocky  shore. 
Toll  for  the  living,  not  the  dmd. 

Whose  mcNTtal  woes  are  o'er ! 

Tdl,  toll,  toll, 

O'er  breeze  and  billow  free. 
And  with  thy  startling  lore  instruct 

Each  rover  of  the  sea ; 
Tell  bow  o'er  proudest  joys 

May  swift  destruction  sweep, 
And  bid  him  build  his  hopes  on  hiffh, 


Lone  teacher  of  the  deep ! 


H.  S. 


SIB  WALTER   SCOTT'S  TOMBSTONE. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  particulars, 
regardinsr  the  monument  to  be  placed  over  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  grave  at  Dryburgn  Abbey,  in  the 
Inverness  Courier:'^ 

**  The  Aberdeen  j^pers  state  that  a  monumental 
stone  for  the  grave  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been 
constructed  there : — 

*  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Maodonald  and  Leslie 
of  Aberdeen,  there  has  just  been  executed  a  massive 
tombstone,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  contiffuous 
graves  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  of  Lady 
Scott,  at  Drvburgh  Abbey.  It  consists  of  a  large 
block  of  the  beautiful  red  granite,  cut  from  Messrs. 
Macdonald  and  Leslie's  quames  at  Stirhng  Hill, 
near  Peterhead,  on  the  property  of  the  &t\  of 
Aberdeen.  The  block  is  seven  feet  long,  by  six 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  weighs  nearly  five  tons. 
The  upper  surface  is  eut  in  the  form  of  the  top  of  a 
double  sarcophagus.  On  the  one  oompaitment  ia 
the  following  inscription  :— 

'*  Sir  Walter  Soott,  Baronet, 
Died  September  91,  ▲.  d.  1838." 

On  the  other : — 

"Dame  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter, 

Wife  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsfbrd,  Baronet, 
Died  at  Abbotsford,  May  15,  a.  o.  1886." 

'  The  letters  are  very  deeply  cut  in  the  imperish- 
able material  of  which  the  tombstone  is  composed, 
and  will  prove  fiuthful  to  the  record  of  departed 


4« 


k  rmoK. 


•ge.' 


and  worth  with  wliieh  Hnsy  are  ehaxged,  in 
of  the  elemental  action  of  many  a  futore 


'  We  happen  to  know  some  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  this  monuroont,  which,  as  they  relate 
to  the  *'  mighty  dead,'  and  explain  the  caase  of  the 
long  delay  in  its  erection,  are  worthy  of  recital. 
Many  years  since,  the  late  Sir  F^ncis  Chantrey 
piomtMd  to  furnish  a  design  for  the  Dryburgh  mon- 
naent.  His  numerous  engagements,  however,  and 
his  declining  health,  interfered  with  this  intention, 
and  it  seemed  to  bo  ntterly  forgotten.  At  length, 
OB  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  IJockhart,  Mr.  Gadell,  the 
piihltsheT,  called  on  the  eminent  sculptor  and  re- 
minded him  of  his  offer.  '  You  shall  have  it,'  said 
Chantrey;  <  Dryburgh,  you  know,  is  a  ruin,  and 
the  structure  above  Sir  Walter's  grave  will  come 
down  some  stormy  morning.  Now,  my  purpoee  is 
to  pat  over  the  grave  a  huge  granite  block  that  will 
defy  all  such  assaults,  and  baffle  time  itself.'  He 
hastily  sketched  an  outline  of  what  he  proposed ; 
hot  the  design  went  no  farther,  and  death  soon  cai^ 
lied  off  the  artist.  His  friend  and  assistant,  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham,  was  then  applied  to ;  he  recol- 
lected the  conversation,  found  Chantrey's  rough 
sketch,  and  extended  it  in  the  form  of  a  more  reg- 
olar  drawing.  He  was  next  authorized  to  arrange 
with  the  Aberdeen  granite  workers,  and  on  the 
Tery  evening  that  he  died— only  a  few  hours  before 
his  decease— Allan  wrote  to  Mr.  Cadell  dosing  the 
transaction.  This  was  the  last  line  traced  by  his 
bnsy  hand,  and*,  as  such,  his  femily  asked  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  it.  And  thus,  after  the  sudden 
deaths  of  two  remarkable  men,  who  sought  to  honor 
the  memory  of  one  still  greater,  the  simple  massive 
stmctare  which  they  designed  has  been  completed 

'  Such  burial  the  illustrious  Hector  found !' 

Chantrey  had  a  partialitv  for  huge  granite  sepul 
chres,  independently  of  tne  fitness  of  such  an  erec- 
tion for  the  grave  of  Scott.  He  ordered  that  his 
own  tomb  at^orton,  in  Derb3rshire,  should  be  com- 
posed of  wrought  granite,  covered  by  an  enormous 
sqnare  of  the  same  material ;  and  that  even  this 
lasting  memorial  might  be  carefully  preserved,  he 
left  by  his  will  yearly  sums  to  the  vicar  and  school- 
master of  Norton,  payable  only '  so  long  as  his  tomb 
shall  last,'  and  ten  poor  boys  of  the  nuish  shall  be 
Uifttraoted  to  remove  the  moss  and  nettles  from 
aioond  the  edifice.  This  seems  to  argue  a  '  fond 
deoie  and  longing  aiWr  immorulity  ;*  yet  it  might 
be  intended  to  ripen  into  useful  fruit.  Some  among 
the  saocessive  generations  of  poor  boys  who  pluck 
the  nettles  from  the  ^rave  of  the  sculptor  may  be 
led  to  think  of  his  hish  art  and  his  fame,  and  to 
emulate  his  genius--K>r  he,  too,  was  once  a  poor 
boy.  The  busts  of  Chantrey  are,  however,  his 
best  monument — the  living,  intellectual  marble  will 
ontlast  the  ponderous  masses  of  dead  granite." — 
Sharpens  Mftgaxme* 


A  FELON.-^The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  pub- 
lishes tlie  following  from  a  corrrespondent,  dated 

Washington,  Dec.  30,  1B46. 
During  a  recent  sojourn  in  Massachusetts  I  was 
made  acquainted,  through  the  kindness  of  one  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown, 
annually  appointed  by  a  law  of  that  commonwealth, 
with  the  admirable  arrangements  of  that  state  insti- 
tution, the  perfect  discipline  which  controls  it,  and 
the  industrial  departments  by  which  it  is  made  to 
become  a  source  of  revenue,  and  thus  lending  its  aid 
to  the  support  of  the  state  goveinmeat.  The  annual 


returns  made  to  the  secretary  of  (he  oommonweakli* 
as  required  by  law,  clearly  establish  this  &ct,  and 
they  may  always  be  perused  with  interest.  Bat 
my  present  purpose  is  less  to  call  attention  to  the 
institution  itself  than  to  the  situation  and  intellect  of 
one  of  its  inmates.  Witliin  its  walls  is  confined,  fer 
some  violation  of  the  law,  a  convict  who  has  attraol- 
cd  the  attention  of  those  whose  province  it  is  to 
watch  over  and  guard  the  interests  of  the  prison,  and 
look  to*  the  security  and  well-being  of  those  its  oeco- 
pants. 

He  is  under  sentence,  I  beUeve,  for  the  crime  of 
theft,  and  has  now  lived  out  the  larger  portion  of 
the  term  for  which  he  was  to  suffer  incarcentioa 
within  its  dreary  walls.  Possessed  of  a  somewhat 
amiable  temper  and  disposition,  and  withal  a  no  lit- 
tle philosophic  turn  of  mind  which  easily  lecondled 
him,  in  part,  to  his  sad  fate,  he  soon  began  to  torn 
the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed  to  a  good 
account,  by  the  exercise  (tf  his  pen  in  pnee  and  po- 
etic productions. 

Many  of  these,  if  not  indicating  a  sopeiiar  mte 
of  intellect,  show  him  to  be  possessed  of  refioemeBt 
of  feeling,  a  generous  philanthropy,  and  the  insfii- 
ration  of  a  natural,  if  not  highly  cultivated,  poelie 
genius.  They  are  inartistic,  but  exceedingly  tooch- 
mg,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  produced,  coupled  with  the  generous  philan- 
thropy and  the  exceeding  sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity  by  which  they  are  characterized.  Of  h» 
prose  writings  I  possessed  myself  of  no  copies,  bat 
was  kindly  tumished  with  several  specimens  of  his 
talent  at  versification  which  do  honor  to  his  beait, 
and  they  are  such  as  may  well  deserve  more  endor- 
ing  record,  and  a  wider  fame,  than  is  attained  hf 
the  mere  albnm  record  from  which  they  were 
copied. 

I  now  transmit,  for  publication  in  the  daily,  the 
following  acrostic  on  the  Massachusetts  State  Priaon. 
It  will  be  followed  immediately  by  othen  of  greater 
interest  and  superior  merit — a  merit  arising  ftom 
the  remarkable  elevation  of  moral  and  religious  per- 
ception they  evidence  of  one  suffering  in  his  captiv- 
ity the  just  penalty  for  violated  laws.  M. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

Men !  the  despised  o^ies  of  our  fallen  race, 
Are  cooped  within  these  gloomy  granite  towera  ;— 
Summon  and  winters  pass  with  creeping  pace ;— - 
Seasons  change  not,  and  spring-time  hath  no  flowen. 
Autumn,  once  loved,  so  balmy  and  serene, 
Comes  cheerless    now  to  these    poor  sorrowing 

eyes;— 
Heaven's  orbs  coarse  thro'  their  glittering  paths 

unseen ;— • 
Unseen  are  those  bright  gems  that  deck  the  skies. 
Sleepless  nights,  and  sad  days,  here  go  and  come; 
Evenings  or  mornings,  bring  no  cheering  ray ; 
There 's  no  sweet  wekx>me  to  a  happy  home ; 
There 's  nought  to  crown  the  labora  of  Uie  day 
Stranger,  whoe'er  or  whatso'er  thou  art. 
Sure  thou  with  kindly  words  can'st  fully  show, 
'T  would  bring  warm  feelings  to  the  frozen  heart. 
And  raise  a  hope  where  all  is  hopeless  now. 
These  poor  despised  ones  all  have  hearts  like  thee ; 
Each  one  can  feel  the  cheering  power  of  love ; 
Perchance  thou  might'st  with  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Raise  their  stray  thoughts  to  better  things  above. 
If  they  have  fiillen  in  temptation's  snare. 
Still  they  have  kindred  claims  which  God  haSh 

given. 
Oh !  lead  them  back  with  kindly  words,  and  span 
No  tones  of  bve,  hat  torn  their  hearts  to  heaves. 

CM. 


STOKT  OP  AN  BSmmrfiOR  SEDAN  CARRIES. 


From  OhMriMn*  JoomaL 
STORY   OF   AN   EDINBURGH    SEDAN-CARRIER. 

At  the  oomerB  of  Bome  of  the  principal  streeta 
of  Ediaborgh  there  may  be  seen  littie  groups  of 
meseage- carriers  and  sedan-carriers,  rather  rough- 
looking  fellows  in  general,  as  might  be  expec»ted 
from  the  exposure  they  undergo,  but  always  decent- 
ly dressed,  and  univeisally  reputed  to  bo  steady  and 
and  trusty  to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  the  most 
part  these  men  are  natiyes  of  the  Highlands.  The 
services  which  their  forefathers  paid  to  chieftains  as 
ffillies  and  as  soldiers,  they  now  are  willing  to  ren- 
aer  to  the  public  at  large  for  a  regular  scale  of 
charges.  Thus  it  happens,  in  many  instances,  that 
an  industrious  t0rt/«r,  of  the  blood  of  Maccalainmore 
or  the  Siol  Tormid,  carrying  on  business  in  Castle 
street  or  Queen  street,  will  have  his  papers  carried 
daily  to  the  Parliament  House  by  a  scion  of  one 
who  &re  his  ancestor's  standard  in  battle  three  cen- 
turies ago ;  pr  that  a  young  beauty,  of  the  house  of 
Maclaughlan  or  Mackenziei  is  borne  to  the  assembly 
rooms  in  a  chair  by  tlie  descendants  of  those  whose 
proud  charge  it  was  to  carry  her  forefathers  through 
floods  or  quagmires  in  the  days  prior  to  General 
Wade.  Now-a-days,  chair-carrying  is  a  much- 
rodttced  business,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  hackney-chaises ;  only  a  few  old  ladies  stick  by 
them,  much  like  Caxon'S  three  customers  in  the 
Antiquary.  Eighty  years  ago  it  was  diflferent. 
Edinburgh  being  then  only  an  assemblage  of  alleys, 
and  these  huddled  within  narrow  space,  the  chair 
was  almost  the  sole  vehicle  for  the  convenience  of 
evening  visiting  fur  both  sexes.  Still,  however, 
the  street-messengers  and  chairmen,  taken  together, 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  active  life  of  the 
Edinburgh  streets. 

It  is  now  a  century  since  a  member  of  this  frater- 
nity went  through  a  scries  of  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, which  have  given  his  name  a  place  in  hbtory. 
Xed  Burke  was  a  native  of  North  Uist  in  the  Heb- 
rides, the  son  of  a  poor  man,  whose  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  had  come  from  Ireland  to  settle  in 
that  island.  Ned  never  learned  to  read  or  write, 
nor  was  be  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English  till  he 
was  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age.  After  passing 
several  years  in  the  service  of  various  gentlemen, 
and  thus  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  world, 
he  became  a  chairman  or  sedan-carrier  in  Edinburgh. 
In  the  year  1715  he  had  again  attached  himself  to 
a  single  master ;  he  now  served  Mr.  Alexander 
Macleod,  advocate,  a  near  relative  of  the  chief  of 
that  name.  This  gentleman  joined  the  army  of 
Prince  Charles,  to  whom  he  acted  as  aid-de-camp. 
Ned  was  thus  led  into  what  was  called  the  Rebel- 
lion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  Ned  Burke 
had  the  duty  assigned  to  him  of  conducting  his  royal 
highness  away,  and  guiding  him  through  the  ooon- 

Sr.  For  this  he  was  well  qualified,  by  the  knowl- 
ge  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  bis 
services  with  various  Highland  gentlemen.  He  led 
the  prince  and  his  party  westward  for  mao^r  miles, 
till,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  arrived  at 
Invergarry,  a  deserted  mansion,  where  they  were 
glad  to  rest  without  any  suitable  accommodations. 
Here,  next  day,  Charles  disguised  himself  in  Ned's 
coat,  that  he  might  the  better  make  his  way  to  the 
west  coast.  They  proceeded  along  the  gleits,  and 
over  vast  mountains,  till  at  length  Uiey  reached  one 
of  the  inlets  of  the  Atlantic,  on  which  they  set  sail  i 
in  ao  open  boat.     A  week  from  Culloden  saw  | 
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Charles  lodged  in  a  cow-home,  in  the  deiolil9 
island  of  Benbecula,  with  only  two  or  three  friends, 
and  poor  Ned  Burke  as  his  sole  attendant.  They 
were  bufieted  about  the  Western  Islands  for  some 
weeks,  enduring  ail  kinds  of  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, and  under  the  greatest  danger  for  their  lives. 
At  this  time  Ned  had  only  to  go  to  some  station  of 
the  enemy,  seldom  far  off,  and  give  information  of 
his  roaster's  hiding-place,  in  order  to  secure  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  would  have 
made  him  as  great  as  the  demigod  his  cliief ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  faintest  idea  of  such  treach- 
ery ever  entered  the  mind  of  this  simple  child  of 
nature. 

In  the  wretched  outcast  life  which  the  party  led, 
skulking  in  creeks  of  desert  islands,  exposed  to  the 
weather  by  night  and  day,  often  at  a  loss  for  the 
simplest  necessaries  of  life,  the  prince,  as  is  well 
known,  never  lost  his  good  spirits.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  submitted  to, 
and  endeavored  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  was 
the  wonder  of  his  companions,  as  well  as  a  great 
support  to  them.  Ned  had  the  duty  of  arranging 
and  preparing  such  victuals  as  they  posseted. 
That  is  to  say,  he  prepared  them  as  far  as  any 
means  of  preparation  existed  in  those  miserable 
circamstances.  Charles,  however,  finding  Burice 
not  over-neat  in  his  ways  of  managing  food,  entered 
into  the  business  himself,  and  then  they  became,  as 
it  were,  joint  cooks.  A  cake  made  by  the  prince 
with  the  brains  of  a  cow,  was  afterwards  spoken  of 
by  the  individuals  of  the  party  as  an  unusually 
great  treat.  On  another  occasion,  Ned,  having 
dressed  some  fish,  regretted  there  was  no  butter. 
"We'll  take  the  fish  till  the  butter  come,"  said 
the  prince.  Afterwards,  remembering  there  wa8> 
some  butter  among  their  stores,  Ned  went  for  it^ 
bnt  found  it  jammed  annongst  fragments  of  bread. 
He  was  about  to  give  up  the  notion  of  using  it,, 
when  Charles  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  breads 
being  clean  itself,  could  not  make  the  butter  dirty  ; 
and  then  he  made  sauce  with  it  for  the  fish. 

Burke  afterwards  related  some  curious  particu- 
lars of  what  occurred  when  he  was  in  the  prince'» 
company.  .Charles  having  killed  a  deer,  Ned 
brought  it  home,  and,  making  ready  some  collops, 
there  comes  a  poor  boy,  who,  without  asking  ques- 
tions, put  his  hand  among  the  meat,  which  the  cook 
(Edward  Burke)  seeing,  gave  him  a  whip  with  the 
back  of  his  hand.  The  prince,  observing  this,  said, 
"Oh,  man,  you  don't  remember  the  Scripture, 
which  commands  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked.  Yon  ought  rather  to  give  him  meat  than  a 
stripe."  The  prince  then  ordered  some  rags  of 
clothes  for  the  boy,  and  said  he  would  pay  for 
them ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  The  prince 
added  more,  sa3nng,  "  I  cannot  see  a  Christian  per> 
ish  for  want  of  food  and  raiment,  had  I  the  power 
to  support  them . ' '  Then  he  prayed  that  God  might 
support  the  poor  and  needy,  &c.*  This  boy  made 
a  bad  return  for  the  kindness  of  the  prince.  He 
gave  information  against  him  to  the  miUtia,  but  for- 
tunately was  disbelieved. 

Ned  used  to  play  "  antics  and  monkey  tricks,'* 
to  divert  Charles  and  his  friends  in  their  distresses. 
His  simplicity,  and  the  singular  oiicumstances  of 
the  party,  enabled  the  poor  fellow  to  speak  to  his 

*  The  writer  hen  transcribes  from  a  report  of  Burke's 
adventures  with  the  prince,  taken  from  Ned's  own  mouth 
in  September,  1747,  by  ilie  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes,  Episcopal 
minister  at  Leith.  What  follows  is  taken  from  other 
manuscripts  of  Mr.  Forbes,  in  possession  of  the  writer^ 
and  is  here  printed  for  the  fiist  time. 
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MpeiiotB  with  (he  uUaost  poaaible  fraedom,  withotit 
giving  any  offence..  Aooording  to  the  report  of  a 
boatman  who  was  of  the  party,  "  Ned  was  always 
the  lOHgh  man.  I  have  seen  him  frequently  at 
'  Deil  sp^  the  leeaxs  !*  with  the  priooe,  who  hu- 
mored the  joke  so  well,  that  they  would  have/t/lm 
together  like  twa  kaH-mves,  [scolded  like  two  herb- 
women,]  which  made  the  company  to  laugh  and  be 
Bierry,  when  otherwise  they  would  have  been  very 
dull." 

'*  One  of  the  soles  of  Ned's  shoes  happening  to 
eome  off,  Ned  cursed  the  day  upon  which  he  should 
be  forced  to  go  without  shoes.  The  prince,  heap- 
ing him,  callM  to  him  and  said, '  Ned,  look  at  me !' 
when  (said  Ned)  I  saw  him  holding  up  oae  of  his 
feet  to  me,  where  there  was  deil  a  sole  upon  the 
rime ;  and  then  I  said, '  Ob,  my  dear !  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  You  have  stopped  my  mouth  in- 
deed.'" 

After  bein^  for  two  months  under  Burke's  guid- 
ance, the  prince  was  compelled  to  part  with  him 
and  the  rest  of  his  little  party,  in  order  to  put  him- 
self into  the  care  of  flora  Macdonald,  who  undei^ 
took  to  conduct  him,  in  the  disguise  of  a  female 
servant,  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Burke  then  passed,  a 
solitary  fugitive,  into  his  native  island  of  North 
Uist,  where  he  lived  for  seven  weeks  in  a  hill  called 
!£val,  feeding  for  twenty  days  upon  nothing  but 
dulse  (a  kind  of  sea-weed)  and  shell-fish.  The  ex- 
tremity of  his  case  was  great,  for  at  that  time  a 
paper  had  been  read  in  all  the  churches,  forbidding 
any  one  to  harbor,  or  give  so  much  as  a  meal  to 
:aDy  of  the  rebels,  under  pain  of  death.  Oliver,  a 
onarried  brother  of  Ned,  did  actually,  from  mere 
ifright,  refuse  him  the  least  succor ;  whereupon  Ned 
^thought  himself  entitled  to  steal  one  of  Oliver's 
'^eep,  and  make  his  own  use  of  it.  On  the  other 
ihand,  Jacob,  an  unmarried  brother,  did  all  he  could 
in  Ned's  behalf,  encountering  every  hazard  cheer- 
fully, [*'God  bless  poor  Jacob!"  interjects  Mr. 
Forbes.]  "  One  night  Ned,  being  in  great  misery, 
went  to  steal  a  boat,  in  order  to  take  the  sea ;  but 
.some  fishers  being  near  by,  and  hearing  a  noise, 
-came  out  with  a  force,  thinking  this  to  be  an  ene- 
my. Ned  was  obliged  to  leave  the  boat,  and  take 
to  his  heels,  for  he  had  far  rather  have  been  killed 
or  drowned  than  to  be  taken  prisoner,  because  by 
that  time  it  was  well  known  he  had  been  the 
prince's  servant ;  and  therefore  he  was  afraid,  if 
taken,  they  would  put  him  to  the  torture,  to  make 
him  tell  all  that  he  knew,  and  he  could  not  bear  the 
-thoughts  of  doing  hart  to  anybody." 

Another  relative  was  so  base  as  to  give  inforraa- 
*tion  against  Ned ;  but  luckily,  like  the  ungrateful 
'boy,  he  was  not  credited.  One  day  he  encountered 
"One  of  the  countrymen  armed  in  behalf  of  the  gov- 
ernment, who  at  once  recognized  him.  '*  FoUow 
mo,"  said  the  man.  "  To  what  place  am  I  to  fol- 
lowyout"  "Furtherintothecountry."  "Friend," 
«aid  Burke,  "have  you  got  any  to  help  youl" 
«<No;"  and  then  he  taxed  Ned  with  havinff  been 
the  princess  servant.  Ned  answered,  "Man^  a 
prettier  fellow  has  been  his  servant."  AfVer  a  little 
more  altercation,  Ned  drew  forth  a  pistol,  at  which 
his  friend  vanished  with  all  possible  speed.  He 
afterwards  brought  a  party  to  the  spot ;  but  Burke 
had  meanwhile  hidden  himself  ofiectually.  Soon 
-after  this,  while  concealed  in  a  cave,  and  when  no 
^end  durst  be  seen  with  him,  a  shoemaker's  wife 
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came  under  dkrod  of  night,  and  brought  him  a  litdo 
food. 

"  A  little  before  this,  Ned  had  gone  one  day  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  at  Clatachearanisfa,  when  Gen- 
eral Campbell,  Captain  Fergusson,  and  dieir  whole 
fbroe,  came  to  the  place.  Ned  was  then  in  a  sad  per- 
plexity, and  did  not  well  know  what  to  do.  Spying 
an  old  black  coat  and  an  old  pair  of  breeches  m  the 
house,  he  put  them  on,  hiding  his  own  clotfaes  on- 
der  a  chest,  and  went  out  at  the  door  unconcerned. 
He  stood  a  while  among  the  men,  and  conversed 
easily  with  them;  then  slipping  by  degrees  cot 
amongst  them,  he  got  to  the  hills  to  his  old  eave. 
Jacob  Burke  and  the  shoemaker's  wife  got  his 
clothes,  (a  Highland  dress,)  and  brought  &em  to 
him." 

Tiring  at  length  of  this  wretched  life,  Ned  went 
and  gave  himself  up  to  an  old  master,  Macleod  of 
Talisker,  who,  receiving  him  kindly,  was  tiie 
means  of  his  getting  to  Seafortb's  country^  on  the 
main  land,  where  he  remained  with  his  later  master, 
the  aide^e-camp,  till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  in- 
demnity. He  then  returned  to  Bdinburgh,  and  qui- 
etly resumed  his  humble  duty  as  a  sedan-carrier. 

Probably  it  never  occurred  to  the  simple  mind  of 
Ned  Burke  that  he  had  done  anything  more  than  a 

n  plain  piece  of  duty  during  the  sommer  of  1746. 
e  formed  any  idea  of  a  reward,  it  must  have 
been  of  the  simplest  kind.  Thus  lightly  did  the 
honest  fellow  talk  of  the  prince's  obligation  to  him, 
when  conversing  with  Mr.  Forbes—"  If  the  prince 
do  not  come  ana  see  me  soon,  good  faith,  I'll  go 
and  see  my  daughter,  Talluding  to  the  prince  hav- 
ing adopted  his  name  when  in  the  female  disgoisej 
and  crave  her,  for  she  has  not  yet  paid  her  christen- 
ing money,  and  as  little  has  she  paid  the  coat  I  ga'e 
her  in  her  greatest  need."  Ned's  old  companioD, 
Donald  Macleod,  the  boatman,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  him  to  Mr.  Forbes,  as  an  honest,  faithfid,  trusty 
fellow.  Donald  said  that,  *Mn  the  event  of  a 
R— on,  [restoration,]  Ned  would  carry  a  chair  no 
more,  for  he  was  persuaded  the  prince  would  settle 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon  Ned  during  life ;  and 
he  could  affirm  it  for  a  truth,  that  not  any  man 
whatsoever  deserved  it  better."  "  Honest  Ned," 
says  Mr.  Forbes,  "  is  not  (by  his  own  confession) 
much  above  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  both  stout 
and  sturdy  for  all  he  has  gone  through." 

Alas !  Burke  was  not  long  to  survive  these  per- 
ilous adventures.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
23d  November,  1751.  Mr.  Forbes  inserts  in  bis 
manuscript  the  following  epitaph  for  the  worthy  se- 
dan-carrier : — "  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Ed- 
ward Burke.  Bom  in  a  humble  cottocre,  and  of 
mean  parents,  in  the  island  of  North  Uist ;  igno- 
rant of  the  first  principles  of  human  learning; 
doomed  to  converce  witn  lowly  people ;  and  ex- 
nosed  to  all  the  various  temptations  of  poverty, 
nappy  in  these  advantages,  since  thereby  his  gen- 
uine worth  was  the  more  conspicuous  I  Fidelity 
and  disinterested  friendship  eclipsed  his  other  vii^ 
tues.  Let  the  venial  tribe  behold  and  admire,  and 
blush,  if  yet  a  blush  remains !  Learn  by  his  exam- 
ple, oh,  ye  great !  He  preferred  a  good  conscience 
to  thirty  thousand  pounds !" 

One  cannot  but  seriously  ask  if  the  age  of  Wal- 
pole  is  not  somewhat  redeemed  hy  its  being  also  tho 
age  of  Ned  Burks,  the  seoan-carrier. 
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Ffom  Cbamten'  JoumaL 
THB    '<  DWARF  NATION"   IDEA. 

Thb  world  haft  long  been  haunted  with  the  idea 
that  somewhere  in  Africa  there  is  a  nation  of  Tom 
Thumbs.  The  common  report  of  ancient  writers 
placed  their  habitat  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
but  as  European  knowledge  advanced,  it  has  been 
shifted  by  degrees,  till  now  it  is  fixed  on  the  soutli 
of  Ku&h,  the  most  southern  province  of  Abyssinia. 
In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  attention  of  Europe 
was  absorbed  by  the  further  East,  the  seat  of  the 
pigrnoies  was  transferred  for  a  time  to  India.  This 
seemed  as  likely  a  domicile  as  any ;  for  it  was  recol- 
lected that  the  first  Greek  visitors  had  found  in  the 
Punjaub  a  people  eight  feet  high,  and  another  with 
only  one  eye — the  latter,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency,  being  provided  with  a  pendulous  ear, 
long  enough  to  be  used  for  wiping  their  faces  like  a 
handkerchief.  Travellers,  accordingly,  received 
well-authentioated  accounts  of  the  existence  of  a 
nation  of  dwarfs  on  the  Indian  continent,  and  oth- 
ers, more  fortunate,  actually  saw  them.  Oderic  is 
satisfied  with  describing  them  from  report ;  but  the 
less  credulous  MandeviAe  only  believed  his  own 
eyes. 

The  bterest  of  Europe  was  of  course  mightily 
roused  by  the  confirmation  of  so  ancient  a  tradition, 
and  it  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  a 
specimen  of  the  diminutive  people.  And  the  spec- 
imen came.  And  not  one  alone,  but  many.  Dwarfs 
became  a  staple  article  of  commerce ;  and  if  they 
had  only  been  livings  they  might  have  been  the  pro- 
genitors of  a  nation  of  their  size  nearer  us  than 
Abyssinia.  But  the  dwarfs  imported  from  India 
were  defunct — dried,  stuffed,  and  spiced;  Lilliputian 
mummies,  in  short,  intended  to  grace  the  cabinets 
und  museums  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  Per- 
haps, in  process  of  time,  it  excited  some  surprise,  as 
well  as  discontent,  that  there  was  not  one  living 
specimen  among  them.  Perhaps  the  humanity- 
mongers  of  that  day  got  up  an  agitation  about  the 
impropriety  of  killing  little  men  for  exportation ; 
but  so  it  was,  that  the  small,  shrivelled  anatomies 
came  to  be  looked  upon  with  some  reserve,  till  the 
trade  was  finally  stopped  by  the  following  bulletin 
fi'om  the  Venetian  traveller,  Marco  Polo : — 

*'  But  you  must  know  that  those  who  bring  the 
little  men  from  India  practise  a  great  deception.  I 
assure  you  the  figures  to  which  they  give  tlie  name 
are  manufactured  in  this  island  in  the  following 
manner : — ^There  is  a  species  of  small  monkey,  with 
a  face  resembling  the  human,  which  they  catch, 
skin,  and  shave  off  the  hair,  except  on  the  beard  and 
chin ;  having  thus  moulded  them  into  a  human 
semblance,  they  dry  and  preserve  them  with  cam- 
phor and  other  artides.  But  it  is  a  gross  deception ; 
for  neither  hi  India  nor  in  any  other  country,  how- 
ever savage,  are  there  men  so  small  as  these  pre- 
tended ones." 

This  acute  old  traveller,  however,  was  thought  to 
carry  his  disbelief  too  far.  It  was  very  well  to  set 
people  right  as  to  the  non-existence  of  a  dwarf  na- 
tion in  India,  especially  after  everybody  had  become 
tired  of  the  nas^  little  anatomies ;  but  to  throw  dis* 
credit  upon  the  whole  pigmy  race— to  turn  all  his- 
tory into  a  fable — was  a  ecepticisra  notliiog  less  than 
profane.  Marco  Polo,  therefore,  was  believed  when 
he  related  what  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge, 
but  disbelieved  when  he  dogmatized  in  other  matr 
ters ;  and  the  ethnologists  once  more  turned  their 
eyoB  upon  Aihca,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  in  some 


oasis  of  its  vast  wildernesses,  a  nstiOD  of  huflNM 
beings  at  the  most  three  feet  high. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ludolph  the  learned  Orientalist  appears  to  confound, 
in  some  extraordinary  way,  the  pigmy  with  the 
monkey  tribe.  In  his  history  he  calls  Uiem  dwarfs, 
but  describes  them  as  apes ;  and  yet,  in  a  note  on 
his  map  of  Ethiopia,  he  states  that  the  king  of  Z^ 
garo,  (a  territory  in  Southern  Abyssinia,)  was  a 
monkey.  De  Lisle,  in  the  following  century,  re* 
stores  the  human  nature  of  the  dwarfs,  but  edges 
them  out  into  the  wilderness  beyond  the  most  south- 
ern province  of  Abyssinia ;  and  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, one  of  our  recent  travellers,  Major  Harris, 
describes  them  (from  report)  with  some  minuteness 
in  his  *'  Highlands  of  Ethiopia."  '<  Both  sexes," 
says  he,  *'  go  perfectly  naked,  and  have  thi-^k,  pout- 
ing lips,  diminutive  eyes,  and  flat  noses  •  •  •  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire  *  •  •  fruits  are  their 
principal  food ;  and  to  obtain  these,  women,  as  well 
as  men,  ascend  the  trees  in  numbers,  and  in  their 
quarrels  and  scrambles  not  unfrequently  throw  each 
other  from  the  branches  *  *  *  They  have  nocking, 
no  laws,  no  arts,  no  arms,  possess  neither  flocks  nor 
herds,  are  not  hunters,  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  bat 
subsist  entirely  upon  fruits,  roots,  mice,  reptiles, 
ants,  and  honey." 

Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  travels  in  Southern  Abys- 
smia,  points  out  the  applicability  of  this  description 
to  the  monkey  triife,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  expect- 
ing to  find  a  new  variety  of  the  human  race  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  He  concedes,  however,  that  this 
monkey  may  be  of  a  family  admitting  of  more  com- 
plete domestication  than  usual,  and  supposes  that  it 
may  be  identical  with  the  house-monkey  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  was  accustomed  to  gather  fruit 
fur  its  masters,  and  perform  other  menial  ofllces. 
But  we  would  remark  that  the  dwarfish  size  of  the 
supposed  pigmy  people  is  against  this  supposition 
rather  than  otherwise ;  for  the  Egyptian  monkeys, 
at  least  as  represented  in  their  sculptures,  were  in 
general  strapping  personages,  somewhere  about 
ei^ht  feet  high. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  Ludolph  should  have 
taken  little  pains  to  discriminate  between  men  and 
monkeys ;  for  in  his  time  the  notion  was  current 
even  among  the  learned,  such  as  Monboddo  and 
Rousseau,  that  the  two  were  of  the  same  species,  and 
that  their  moral  and  physical  differences  were  the 
result  of  circumstances.  Even  Buffon  declares,  that 
if  our  judgment  was  limited  to  figure  alone,  the  ape 
should  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. Before  these  great  writers,  Bontius,  the  chief 
Dutch  physician  of  Batavia,  described  them  as 
wanting  nothing  of  humanity  but  the  faculty  of 
spcecli.  Their  females,  he  assures  us,  had  even  a 
sense  of  modesty.  Linnaeus  likewise  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  Javan  ape  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  a  man.  As  for  Aristotle,  he  Icoked 
upon  the  pigmy  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
human  and  brute  kind,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both. 

The  grand  difficulty  about  the  African  nation  of 
dwarfs  is  tiie  fact,  that  nut  a  tingle  specimen  has 
been  seen  either  in  Abyssinia  or  Egypt.  The  rea- 
son given  for  this  is  a  very  lame  one— that  the  little 
men  are  so  useful  as  slaves  where  they  are  caught, 
that  not  one  of  tliem  is  sold  out  of  the  country.  The 
san^e  thing  might  have  been  alleged  of  the  Indian 
pigmies  we  have  mentioned,  but  it  was  seen  that  the 
excuse  would  not  answer ;  and  thus  the  curiosity  of 
the  8ft vans  of  Europe  was  obliged  to  be  satii^ed 
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with  pickled  monkeys.  Bat  it  must  be  obeerred 
that  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  race  of  liule 
men,  by  no  meantf  dispnte  that  of  a  nation  of  slave 
monkeys.  Mr.  Johnston  himself  contends  that  their 
non-appearance  in  the  neighboring  countries,  into 
which  slaves  are  carried,  proves  them  to  be  merely 
a  more  sagacious  kind  of  ape ;  and  he  refers  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  calling  to  their 
aid  such  a  species  of  animal-servants.  The  apes  of 
the  Egyptians,  however,  we  repeat,  were  not  of  the 
pigmy  kind.  They  resembled  more  the  famous 
warriors  of  Ceylon ;  and  are  sometimes  represented 
in  the  sculptures  of  Upper  Nubia,  as  they  are  in  the 
caves  of  Ellora,  in  the  employment  of  drawing  cars 
yoked  with  horses. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  monkeys 
of  India  have  either  been  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
the  sacred  poems,  or  that  their  descendants  have 
greatly  degenerated.  When  they  undertook  to 
assist  Ram  in  recovering  his  wife  Seeta  from  the 
demon-king  of  Ceylon,  mey  carried  with  them  sun- 
dry fragments  of  the  Himalaya  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  bridge  across  the  strait  to  the  island ; 
but  on  learning  that  Ram  had  managed  the  affair 
without  them,  they  dropped  their  burdens,  and  thus 
formed  the  Vindya  range  of  mountains,  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  long.  But  this,  we  apprehend, 
will  be  too  much  for  the  belief  even  of  the  believers 
in  modem  pigmies,  and  so  we  shall  say  nothing 
more  about  it. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  pigmy  nation  even  in  Africa,  where  we  see 
such  grotesque  varieties  of  the  human  form,  we 
trust  that,  by  and  by,  we  shall  Imve  some  more  def- 
inite information  touching  the  monkey  tribe,  who 
have  had  the  folly  to  get  themselves  into  slavery 
through  a  display  of  their  reason.  The  gigantic 
black  orang,  deacribed  in  the  *'  Naturalist's  Libra- 
ry,*' who  attacks  the  elephant  and  lion  with  clubs 
and  stones,  and  carries  of  the  young  negro-women 
to  the  forest,  like  Allen-a-Dale,  has  no  resemblance 
to  the  civilized  monkey  of  Ethiopia.  The  latter  is 
more  easily  identified  with  the  smaller  and  gentler 
kind  of  the  same  family ;  but  even  these,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  get  speedily  addicted  to  the  bottle 
when  temptation  comes  in  their  way.  The  orang- 
outang of  Borneo,  described  by  Dr.  Abel,  exhibits 
a  greater  appearance  of  consanguinity ;  but  if  the 
learned  naturalist  intends  to  draw  a  general  por- 
trait, wo  must  protest  against  his  assertion  that  the 
creature  is  utterly  incapable  of  walking  in  an  erect 
posture,  and  that  his  arms,  like  the  fore-legs  of 
other  animals,  are  requisite  to  support  his  body. 
Mr.  Earl,  a  later  visitor,  saw  one  in  the  same 
island,  who  walked  about  habitually  on  his  hind- 
legs,  and  only  took  to  all-fours  when  alarmed. 
This  creature  was  extremely  gentle,  completely 
devoid  of  monkey  mischief;  and  when  playing 
with  children,  which  he  was  very  fond  of  doing, 
**  might  be  seen  running  af\er  them  with  his  eyes 
shut  and  his  arms  spread  out  like  a  child  playing  at 
blind-man's-buff.'*  Another  observed  by  the  same 
gentleman  was  only  eight  months  old,  and  present- 
ed, at  a  little  distance,  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a 
negro  child,  more  especially  when  its  nurse  had 
tied  a  napkin  before  it,  and  was  feeding  it  with  a 
spoon.  It  crawled  about  on  all-fours  like  an  infant 
of  the  same  age,  and  never  appeared  so  happy  as 
when  rollin?  on  the  floor,  hugging  a  towel  or  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

Dr.  Abel's  orang  ate  all  kinds  of  food,  and 
drank  wine  and  spirits,  although  he  preferred  beer 
and  milk.    He  neither  practised  the  grimaces  and 


antics  of  other  monkeys,  nor  possessed  their  perpet- 
ual proneneas  to  mischief.  He  was  grave  and 
melancholy  both  in  aspect  and  disposition,  was  sen- 
sible of  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  on  board  sliip 
was  fond  of  sitting  at  his  cabin-door  enjoying  his 
coffee,  "  quite  unembarrassed  by  those  who  ob- 
served him,  and  with  a  grotesque  and  sober  air 
that  seemed  a  burieaque  on  human  nature."  <>ir 
philosopher,  however,  had  some  vanity.  He  was 
obviously  ashamed  of  being  caught  playing  with  the 
other  monkeys  on  board  with  the  abandon  he  gave 
way  to  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  These,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  were  of  a  smaller  species,  had  not 
sense  enough  to  make  distinctions ;  they  saw  no  dif- 
ference between  their  grand  friend,  now  that  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  cabin  and  the  companion  of 
human  beings,  than  when  he  climbed  trees  in- 
stead of  masts,  and  cracked  nuts  and  jokes  with  his 
comrades  of  the  woods.  The  very  first  time  they 
set  eyes  on  him,  they  flew  upon  him  with  a  vulgar 
heartiness  which  greatly  disconcerted  his  new  cSg- 
nity,  even  while  it  gratified  his  simian  nature  ;  and 
afVer  that  he  was  seen  to  compound  between  the 
two  sets  of  feeUngs,  by  treating  them  with  reserre 
and  hauteur  in  public,  and  having  a  desperate  game 
with  them  in  the  rigging  when  the  decks  were 
clear. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  highly  grati- 
fying to  a  practical  age  like  this,  if  we  could  turn 
such  exuberance  of  animal  energy  as  is  displayed 
by  these  creatures  to  some  useful  account ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  confess  we  are  greatly  taken  with 
Mr.  Johnston's  idea  of  a  nation  of  slave-monkeys. 
But  that  gentleman,  while  pufl!ng  away  the  pigmy 
dream,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  lingering 
superstitions  of  travel,  replaces  it  with  another,  of 
which  we  admit  we  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail. 
Hear  his  own  words : — 

"  Nothing  can  be  positively  asserted,  but  I  be- 
lieve myself  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  most  inters 
esting  ethnological  and  geographical  discovery, 
that  will  at  once  afford  a  solution  to  all  the  strange 
and  improbable  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa.  What 
we  hear  of  dwarfs,  cannibals  and  communities  of 
monkeys,  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  merely  a  mud- 
died stream  of  information,  conveyed  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes,  but 
which  may  have  some  foundation  of  an  unexpected 
character,  in  the  existence  of  a  nation  in  this  situa- 
tion, which,  almost  physically  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  impassable  deserts  and  unnavi- 
gable  rivers,  has  continued  in  its  original  integrity 
that  perfect  condition  of  society  which,  once  gen- 
eral, then  almost  extinguished,  evidently  preceeded 
the  barbarism  from  which  the  present  transition 
state  has  emerged,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  grad- 
ually progressing  to  the  rcattainment  of  the  pre- 
vious excellence  of  the  primeval  social  institu- 
tions." 

This  is  a  strain  beyond  Rousseau.  The  arts 
and  sciences,  of  what  we  foolishly  call  civUization, 
but  which  is,  in  reality,  a  departure  from  it,  are  to 
be  flung  to  the  winds;  and  mankind,  after  four 
thousand  years  of  error,  are  to  return  to  that  blessed 
state  of  primeval  excellence  which  is  described  to 
be  the  present  position  of  the  nation  of  monkeys. 
The  story  of  the  pigmy  tribe  was  nothing  to  thn ; 
and  we  do  hope  that,  when  our  author  stumbles 
upon  his  model  people  in  some  oasis  of  the 
African  desert,  he  wiU  at  least  send  home  a  few  of 
them,  skinned  and  pickled,  for  the  gratification  of 
OUT  barbariaa  curiosity. 
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From  Chamben'  JoornaL 
HER   MAJBSTY's   TOBACCO   DEPOT,  LIVESPOOL. 

Two  or  three  ye&rs  ago,  when  visiting  the  Lon- 
don clocks,  I  was  favored  with  a  sight  of  one  of  the 
largest  storehouses  in.  the  world — the  depot  of 
tobacco  nnder  the  charge  of  the  custom-house  offi- 
cials. That  there  should  have  been  another  such 
depot  in  Great  Britain,  I  entertained  no  idea,  till, 
on  a  late  occasion,  when  I  visited  Liverpool.  There 
1  found  a  tobacco  warehouse  connected  with  the 
customs,  apparently  equal  in  dimensions  and  impor- 
tance to  that  in  London,  and  giving  an  equally 
impressive  notion  of  what  John  Bull,  in  his  folly, 
habitually  pufi  into  the  atmosphere. 

Entering  by  a  dingy  courtvard  adjoining  the 
Queen's  IXicks,  I  was  conducted  into  this  Liverpool 
tobacco  warehouse.  The  first  sensation  on  enter- 
ing is  that  of  an  intense  acrid  odor,  which  affects 
not  only  the  nostrils,  but  the  breathing,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  loaded  with  tobacco  effluvia.  Some- 
what inconvenienced  by,  this  feeling,  we  pass  up  an 
aisle  or  interval  between  rows  of  casks,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  apartment.  The 
light,  which  is  admitted  by  the  roof,  reveals  hogs- 
heads on  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  piled  up  on  every 
side,  leaving  passages  between  for  the  operations 
of  the  attendants.  The  length  of  the  building  is 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  its  breadth 
two  hundred  and  fifty ;  the  roof  being  supported  on 
small  but  strong  cast-iron  pillars,  so  as  to  afibrd  the 
largest  possible  accommodation  in  the  space.  Great 
as  is  this  enclosure,  it  has  latterly  been  found  too 
circumscribed  for  the  storing  of  the  large  quantities 
of  tobacco  imported  into  Liverpool,  and  several  addi- 
tions to  the  building  have  recently  been  nuide. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  architectural  ornament 
about  the  structure.  The  exterior  shows  nothing 
but  a  dead  wall ;  one  side  forms  a  wall  to  the  dock, 
and  the  other  is  separated  from  the  Mersey  by  a 
pleasant  pande.  Indeed,  the  whole  building  is  noth- 
mg  but  a  mighty  shed,  round  which  custom-house 
regulations  have  thrown  an  air  of  isolation. 

All  the  tobacco  which  comes  to  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool must,  except  in  special  cases,  be  warehoused 
in  this  building.  It  is  here  examined  by  the  own- 
ers or  importers,  who  select  that  which  is  good, 
and  on  which  they  deem  it  profitable  to  pay  the 
duty  of  three  shillings  per  pound.  That  which  is 
rejected  is  cast  aside  and  burned.  The  hogsheads 
which  contain  the  tobacco  are  roughly  and  widely 
made,  but  they  are  very  firm  and  strong,  and  each 
contains  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundredweight 
When  one  is  to  be  examined,  it  is  brought  from  a 
heap,  and  set  upright  on  the  ground.  The  fasten- 
ing of  the  staves  at  the  lower  part  is  unloosed,  and 
the  wood-work  is  then  lifted  bodily  up  leaving  the 
tobacco  exposed  as  a  large  compact  cylindrical 
mass.  A  workman  then  digs  into  it  with  an  iron 
crow-bar,  and  large  pieces,  like  cakes,  are  removed. 
These  are  examined,  and  a  judgment  pronounced 
on  their  quality.  A  portion  is  pulled  out  as  a  sam- 
ple, wrapped  neatly  up,  and  marked  with  certain 
cabalistic  figures  known  to  the  initiated.  The 
wliole  is  then  firmly  pressed  together  again,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  is  placed  in  the  cask,  hooped,  and 
removed.  Every  piece  of  tobacco  that  leaves  this 
warehouse  must  pay  duty ;  and  even  the  samples 
thus  selected,  small  though  they  be,  are  charged, 
though,  if  they  are  again  brought  back,  the  amount 
18  returned. 

Nearly  all  the  tobacco  stored  here  is  from  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  bat  principally  from  the 


state  of  Virginia.  It  is  all  in  an  anmanufactured 
state,  consisting  of  the  light-brown  leaves  rolled 
together  and  compressed.  The  warehouse  contains 
the  largest  quantity  towards  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, or  just  after  time  has  been  given  for  the  autunm 
leaves  to  be  gathered,  dried,  and  sent  across  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  it  was  calculated 
that  about  twenty  thousand  casks  were  in  the  ware- 
house ;  and  if  we  suppose  each  of  them  to  contain, 
on  an  average,  twelve  hundredweight,  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  twenty-six  millions  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  realizing  a  rev- 
enue to  government  of  nearly  four  million  pounds 
sterling.  Although  this,  however,  must  have  been 
the  accumulated  stock,  the  yearly  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  1842  was  23,309,360, 
lbs ;  increased  to  this  amount  from  8,000,000,  lbs. 
imported  in  1798.  The  duty  received  in  the  former 
years  was  jC3,580,164.  The  ideas  called  op  by 
such  a  mass  of  tobacco  are  perfectly  sUggering. 
If  the  material  ministered  to  tlie  necessities  of  man, 
the  sight  of  so  many  millions  of  pounds  would  be 
quite  cheering.  But  to  think  that  the  tobacco^  piled 
in  such  enormous  quantities  here,  is  all  to  vanish 
in  smoke  through  the  medium  of  the  mouths  of 
enlightened  Britons,  quite  overpowers  the  imagina- 
tion, and  completely  baffles  the  grasp  of  common 
sense.  The  idea  of  a  nation  like  the  British,  which 
is  now  doing  such  wonderful  work  for  all  humanity 
and  all  time,  gravely,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
puffing  out  in  smoke,  or  inhaling  in  dust  every 
year,  more  than  twenty-two  million  pounds'  weight 
of  tobacco,  and  finding  ways  and  means  to  pay 
between  three  and  four  million  pounds  sterling  for 
the  privilege  to  do  so,  is  really,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  very  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  And  yet  this  is  not  all.  I  have  merely 
indicated  the  quantity  on  which  doty  is  paid ;  but 
Mr.  MaccuHoch  calculates  that  one  third  of  what 
is  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  supplied  by  tlie 
smuggler ;  which  will  give,  as  the  grand  annual 
total,  about  thirty-three  million  and  a  half  pounds* 
weight !  This  is  only  about  a  sixteenth  part  less 
than  the  quantity  we  require  every  year  lor  home 
consumption  of  the  more  innocent  and  amiable  lux- 
ury, tea.  Tobacco  may,  as  Arthur  Cayley  in  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says,  be 

'*  Poison  that  cures ;  a  vapor  that  afibrds 
Content  more  solid  than  the  smile  of  lords ; 
Rest  to  the  weary ;  to  the  hungry  food ; 
The  last  kind  refuge  of  the  wise  and  good." 

But  all  the  imagination  and  fancy,  wit  and  humor 
of  poets,  will  not  bate  one  jot  of  our  sadness  at  the 
mighty  monument  of  human  frailty  exhibited  in 
these  great  receptacles. 

About  the  centre  of  the  warehouse  is  built  a  large 
furnace,  which  was  crackling  and  roaring  most 
lustily  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  while  hot  gleams 
shot  out  from  chinks  in  the  massive  iron  doors,  giv- 
ing evidence  of  the  fearful  fire  within.  In  every 
establishment  there  is  always  something  known  by 
a  jocular  nickname,  and  the  standing  ^oke  about 
this  fumaco  is  to  call  it  '*  Queen  Victona^s  Tobac- 
co Pipe."  AU  the  rejected  tobacco  is  burned  in 
this  nght  royal  tobacco  pipe.  Fortunately  for  the 
citizens  of  Liverpool,  the  tobacco  warehouse  is  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  all  dwelling-houses, 
otherwise  the  strong  fumes  arising  from  the  furnace- 
chimney  would  prove  anything  but  conducive  to 
health.  Behind  the  furnace  is  a  large  circular 
recess,  in  which  the  tobacco  ashes  are  piled  up  to 
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the  extent  of  several  cart-loads.  They  are  found 
useful  in  many  chemical  preparations,  and  being 
of  a  siliceous  nature,  form  a  good  dentifrice. 

At  one  end  of  the  warehouse  there  is  a  division 
called  the  Cigar  Room.  This  contains  myriads  of 
cigars,  neatly  and  firmly  packed  in  convenient  cases. 
None  of  these  are  of  course  allowed  to  be  taken 
away  without  the  payment  of  duty,  though,  in  cases 
where  they  are  required  for  ships'  stores  or  expor- 
tation, a  drawback,  or  repayment  of  the  duty  to  the 
extent  of  2s.  7id.  per  pound,  is  made.  Besides  the 
foreign  cigars,  a  vast  quantity  is  made  at  home ; 
but  it  is  dearly  understood,  from  the  exposes  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  London 
newspapers,  that  many  of  the  latter  are  of  British 
growth  as  well  as  British  manufacture.  Not  only 
are  dried  cabbage  leaves,  and  other  materials  of  the 
kind,  liberally  used  for  the  purpose,  but  in  a  recent 
case  inquired  into  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Man- 
sion-house, it  was  shown  that  some  ciffars  are 
entirely  composed  of  brovm  paper.  In  this  cigar 
room  there  are  also  large,  heavy  packages  of  the 
finer  sorts  of  tobacco  known  by  the  names  of 
"  Cavendish,"  "  Negrohead,"  "  Honey-dew,"  &c. 
This  finer  sort  is  obtained  from  those  parts  of 
America  where  the  climate  is  warmer  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. Here  abo  are  piled  numerous  packages  of 
a  cubical  form,  one  foot  thick,  containing  South 
American  tobacco,  the  covering  consisting  of  cattle 
skins,  apparently  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stitched 
firmly  together.  They  were  lying  round  in  great 
numbers,  and  resembled  a  mighty  pile  of  brown  and 
▼ariegated  hairy  trunks.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to 
find  here,  wrapping  tobacco,  the  skin  of  some  noble 
animal  that  may  have  ranged  freely  over  South 
American  plains,  until  the  desire  to  '*  turn  an  hon- 
est penny"  by  the  sale  of  its  hide  tempted  a  hunter 
to  ensnare  it  with  the  fatal  lasso.  Several  of  these 
packages,  which  had  been  slightly  damaged  by  the 
salt  water,  had  been  opened,  and,  as  I  understood, 
were  considered  not  good  enough  for  the  smokers 
of  this  country,  and  were  to  be  exported  to  Africa 
for  the  use  of  the  negroes.  In  the  same  room, 
some  men  were  engaged  in  chopping  off  the  hard 
woody  fibres  of  the  canes,  on  which  the  owners 
would  not  pay  duty.  These  fragments  are  all  gath- 
ered together,  and,  on  the  principle  that  all  is  value- 
less which  pays  no  duty,  are  cast  into  the  fire. 

The  ntmoet  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  in 
weighing  the  tobacco  previous  to  charging  it  with 
doty.  Scales  which  weigh  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundred  weight  at  a  time  are  used ;  and  af\er 
the  workmen  have  steadily  adjusted  the  pile  in  one 
of  the  scales,  they  all  withdraw.  A  circle  is 
formed,  within  which  none  but  the  proper  officers 
are  allowed  to  enter ;  and  when  they  have  ascer- 
tained the  weight,  a  signal  is  given,  the  spell  is 
dissolved,  and 'the  pile  is  removed.  The  celerity 
with  which  the  workmen  fix  it  again  in  its  covering 
is  surprising.  The  staves,  which  seem  as  if  they 
were  kept  from  falling  to  pieces  only  by  a  slight 
attachment  to  one  of  the  ends,  are  lifted  up  in  a 
mass,  and  brought  down,  covering  the  material. 
A  rope  is  slipped  round  the  lower  part,  to  keep 
them  together,  the  hoops  are  rapidly  fixed  on,  and 
the  hogshead  tilted  up  and  placed  under  a  powerful 
screw,  which  compresses  the  tobacco  firmly  down, 
previous  to  the  fastening  of  the  other  end. 

In  the  dock  adjoining  the  warehouse  the  tobacco 
vessels  are  generally  moored ;  and  the  hotheads 
carted  in  a  ^few  minutes  from  the  ship^s  side  into 
the  safe  keeping  of  her  majesty's  revenue  officers. 
The  warehouse  is  the  property  of  the  corporation 


of  Liverpool,  which  receives  from  govemmest  ao 
annual  rent  for  it  of  J&4364,  5s. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  this  tobacco  warehoose 
is  a  '* commercial  wonder;"  and  still  more  truly 
that  it  is  a  "  moral  wonder."  It  is  wonderful  to 
think  that  all  this  mighty  store,  springing  from  the 
soil  of  the  new  world,  is  soon  to  be  cast  forth  into 
our  atmosphere  in  clouds  of  smoke  from  meer- 
schaum, cigar,  and  ''  dude^  ;"  and  still  more  won- 
derful to  think  of  the  dreamy  visions  and  cloudy  air 
castles,  and  damaged  health  and  mean  habits,  to 
which  all  this  smoking  must  give  rise.  It  is  indeed 
a  moral  wonder,  which  men  ought  to  contemplate 
with  sad  and  serious  feelings. 


From  Cbainben'  JoaraaL 
GOSSAMER  MITTS. 

Blessed  are  the  efforts  of  honest  labor,  wherever 
and  whensoever  these  efilbrts  are  fairly  made  and 
courageously  persevered  in!  What  interesting 
tales  have  not  been  told  of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  Swiss  valley  in  making  watch- 
es, of  the  dwellers  in  another  vdley  in  that  country 
in  making  toys,  and  of  the  natives  of  the  Black 
Forest  in  making  clocks!  In  our  own  country, 
efforts  of  this  kind,  in  the  most  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, are  also  not  unknown.  The  fame  of 
the  SheUand-knit  hose  and  shawls  is  now  widely 
spread.  So,  in  the  sister  country,  Ireland,  are 
there  some  remarkable  specimens  of  ingenuity  in 
the  manual  arts,  particularly  those  which  are  prac- 
tised by  women.  In  a  late  number  we  prcsenkxl 
an  account  of  an  unobtrusive  but  interesting  manu- 
facture of  an  imitation  of  point  lace,  at  Cnrra^h 
Chase,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  From  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  put  into  our  hands,  purporting  to  be 
a  communication  to  the  *'  Tulketh  Hall  Mercury," 
we  are  gratified  to  find  that  a  somewhat  similar 
manufacture  has  been  established  at  Stradbally  in 
Queen*s  County. 

'*  There  is  a  pretty  little  village  in  Ireland,  which 
lies  in  a  secluded  valley,  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
encompassed  by  beautiful  commons.  A  river  passes 
throufifh  it,  trees  grow  in  the  very  street,  and  the 
church,  with  its  venerable  tower  and  simple  grave- 
yard, adds  grace  and  dignity  to  its  aspect.  Enter 
from  what  point  you  will,  you  are  struck  with  the 
quiet  beauty  and  richness  of  the  scenery.  Hills 
rising  behind  hills,  some  thickly  wooded — some 
bare,  and  dotted  with  sheep— appear  to  shut  in  this 
sweet  and  sheltered  spot  from  the  coarser  and 
wilder  country  beyond. 

**  Large  well-cultivated  fields — fine  high-bred 
cattie — flocks  of  carefully-tended  sheep,  with  then 
pons  and  feeding-cribs-— agricultural  implements, 
of  the  newest  and  best  description  in  familiar  use- 
denote  that  the  fine  houses  and  noble  domains  are 
inhabited  by  a  resident  gentry,  and  give  an  idea  of 
stability  to4he  general  appearance  of  comfort,  which 
is  elsewhere  rarely  seen  in  Ireland.  All  looks 
lovely  and  peaceful  in  nature,  and  would  almost  re- 
mind an  English  traveller  of  his  own  happy  and 
highly-favored  land,  except  for  one  sad  and  striking 
contrast — the  wretched  cabins,  and  the  dirty  ana 
careless  habits  and  dress  of  their  inmates.  Dirty 
which  cannot  enter  into  the  imagination  of  a  tidy 
English  housewife,  is  absolutely  unnoticed  by  many 
among  the  poorer  class  of  Irishwomen.  The  pigs 
and  the  children  share  in  the  meal  of  potatoes,  and 
appear  oquaUv  to  thrive  in  the  surrounding  fihh ; 
and  the  most  hopeless  feature  of  the  ease  is,  that 
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titd  people  aie  quite  contented  with  their  degraded 
eonditioD,  and  have  no  ambiticm  to  riae  beyond  it. 

*^  One  lady  saw,  with  the  discerning  eye  of  prae- 
tical  benevolence,  that  the  want  of  regular  employ- 
ment  for  the  females  partly  generated  this  carefeae- 
neas  of  domestic  comfort,  this  contentment  with 
deplorable  poverty;  and  she  set  about  remedying 
the  evil  by  procuring  remunerative  employment  for 
ibem.  Needlework  was  not  to  be  bad  in  this  re- 
note  place;  spinning  does  not  pay  for  the  time, 
nnd  is  exhausting  and  injurious  to  the  frame.  Knit- 
ting might  succeed ;  knitting  was  all  the  fashion. 
To  set  up  a  knitting  manufacture  was,  therefore, 
bor  endeavor.  She  Teamed  the  ait  herself,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  teach  it.  First  she  began  with 
shawls,  and  now  her  manufacture  is  of  the  finest 
possible  silk,  thread,  and  cotton  gloves,  mittens,  and 
stockings — so  fine  and  delicate  in  their  texture,  that 
they  seem  wrought  by  the  hands  of  fairies  alone ; 
and  they  have  obtained  in  England  and  Ireland  the 
name  of  ^  Cobweb  Mitts,'  and  in  America  *  Impal* 
pable  Mitts.'  I  shall  now  conclude  by  giving  this 
lady^s  own  report  of  her  undertaking  and  progress, 
written  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  by  saying  that 
this.village  is  *  Stradbally,'  in  the  Queen's  County  ; 
and  that  the  ladv  is  '  Mrs.  Leadbeater,'  *  daughter- 
in-law  of  that  Mrs.  Leadbeater  who  strove  to  raise 
her  country  in  the  scale  of  nations  by  her  useful 
and  benevolent  works,  *  The  Cottage  Dialogues,' 
'  Landlord's  Friend,'  &.C.,  &c.  The  younger  lady, 
substituting  the  needle  for  the  pen,  endeavors  also  to 
improve  her  countrywomen  in  their  domestic  and 
tnoral  habits,  and  is  worthy  of  bearing  that  honored 
and  distinguished  name." 

Here  follows  Mrs.  Leadbeater 's  account  of  her 
most  interesting  and  creditable  atteinpt  :— 

"  It  is  now  nearly  six  years  since  I  first  made  the 
attempt  of  teaching  fancy  knitting,  to  assist  one 
mis^^rable  family,  consisting  of  a  mother  constantly 
confined  to  bed,  and  her  daughters.  From  this 
small  beginnitig  the  number  employed  has  now  in- 
oreased  to  over  two  hundred. 

y  You  may  not  be  aware  that,  in  the  south  and 
middle  counties  of  Ireland,  the  chief  means  of  earn- 
ing for  young  females  is  by  out-of-door  employ- 
ment,  such  as  binding  corn  after  the  reapers,  mak- 
ing hay,  planting,  and  afterwards  digging  the  pota- 
toes. This  custom  is  very  unsafe  for  young  girls, 
exposing  their  bodily  and  moral  health  to  much 
danger,  besides  inducing  slovenly  habits  at  home. 
They  are  wearied  when  they  come  in  from  work, 
and  are  satisfied  to  sit  down  to  a  wretched  meal-of 
potatoes,  sometimes  with  milk,  but  more  frequently 
without,  in  an  uncleaned  *  cabin,'  for  we  cannot  esiX 
the  Irish  peasant's  home  a  ^  cottage'—- that  word 
breath insr  of  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

'*  In  England  you  have  no  conception  of  the  filth 
as  well  as  misery  of  an  Irish  cabin.  Finding  my 
exoeriment  to  succeed  beyond  my  expectation, 
and  many  others  most  anxious  to  learn,  I  deter- 
mined to  extend  it  further ;  being  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  providing  some  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  the  females  which  would  create  a  love 
of  order  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings,  besides 
giving  them  the  means  of  subsistence ;  for  even  the 
outrof-door  occupation  is  not  sufiScient  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  began  on  coarser  and  common  materials, 
gradually  improving  until  the  manufacture  has  atr 
tained  its  present  degree  of  perfection.  Those  who 
have  acquired  the  art  now  teach  the  beginners ;  and 

*  Daaqrhter  of  Joseph  Fisher,  one  of  the  most  infloeo- 
ttal  merchants  of  the  city  of  Limerick. 


as  the  foamers  are  nnaUe  to  pay,  the  first  money 
earned  by  them  is  given  to  the  teacher  as  her  per- 
quisite. Some  work  one  pattern,  some  another— no 
one  of  them  knows  all  the  stitches.  Any  new  pat- 
tern that  I  obtain,  I  learn  first  myself,  and  then 
teach  it  to  one  of  the  best  knitters.  Most  of  them 
being  finable  to  read  or  comprehend  the  theory, 
must  learn  it  in  this  mechanical  way,  and  their 
knowledge  then  becomes  an  additional  source  of 
profit  to  them.  Many  have  found  it  difiScult  to  be- 
lieve that  such  fine  texture  has  been  manufiictured 
with  knitting-kneedles,  by  some  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, with  hands  rough,  coarse,  and  hard !  If  the 
refined  English  lady  could  see  the  miserable  abodes 
in  which  this  delicate  fabric  is  wrought,  she  wouM 
feel  a  double  pleasure  in  wearing  the  cobweb  mitts ; 
aware  that  in  so  doing,  she  is  bestowing  blessings 
of  various  kinds  upon  many  a  wretched  fireside-— 
food,  fuel,  clothing,  peace,  plenty,  and  good  hab- 
its!" 

The  communication  which  brought  us  the  above 
enclosed  a  pair  of  the  mitts.  They  are  of  black 
silk,  almost  as  fine  as  a  gossamer  web ;  and  we 
should  think  that,  on  becoming  known,  they  will  be 
the  object  of  universal  request  among  ladies.  We 
need  hardly  add,  that  we  wish  all  the  blessinn 
which  usually  attend  honest  industry  may  visit  ue 
homes  of  Che  ingenious  knitters. 


Prom  Ctumben'  JounML 
MR.    COLMAN's   visit   TO   ENGLAND. 
SECOND   A.RTICLS. 

In  our  previous  article,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Henry  Colman  is  an  American  agriculturist,  who 
had  visited  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  view  of 
procuring  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  profession.  We  have  referred  to  his  ideas  on 
the  general  aspect  of  England — the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  yet,  amidst  all  its  rural  loveliness,  the 
too  frequent  inferiority  of  its  husbandry.  Turning 
from  the  appearance  and  management  of  the  sofl, 
he  speaks  of  the  persons  who  reside  upon  and  cul- 
tivate it. 

To  an  American,  it  appears  strange  that  men  of 
capiul  should  be  found  renting  land  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  surprising  that  such  tenants  should,  in  some 
instances,  expend  thousands  of  pounds  on  manures 
and  grass  seeds;  yet  experience,  he  says,  *'has 
demonstrated  that  in  these  cases  the  most  liberal 
outlay  of  capital  is  the  most  sure  to  be  followed  by 
successful  results.^  Such  outlays  of  course  only 
take  place  when  leases  for  a  term  of  years  are 
granted  ;  and  it  is  generally  the  want  of  these  that 
discourages  substantial  improvement.  Our  tourist 
acknowledges  that  the  payment  of  rents  acto  as  a 
stimulant  to  industry — an  admission  of  some  value ; 
the  proof  of  the  fact,  however,  on  a  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  American  and  British  farmer, 
being  too  evident  to  be  disallowed.  Mr.  Colnum  is 
pleased  with  the  practice  in  Scotland  of  granting 
leases  of  nineteen  yean.  '*  One  would  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  terms  on  which  landlords  live  with 
their  tenants,  in  Scotland,  must  be  honorable  and 
just  to  both  parties,  since  renewals  are  common : 
the  same  estates  have  been,  in  manj  instances,  in 
the  same  fisimilies  for  a  centnry,  and  the  expenses 
incurred  in  some  cases  by  tenants,  in  the  ereetion 
of  permanent  buildings  and  other  fixtures,  are  veiy 
heavy ;  showing  the  confidence  of  the  tenant  in  his 
landlord.  One  fiurm  was  pointed  out  to  me  wheie 
the  tenant  had  recently  died,  leaving  only  one  child. 
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811  infant  son.  In  this  cue,  that  the  lease  might  be 
retained  in  the  family,  three  of  the  neighboring 
fermers  had  agreed  to  take  the  whole  management 
of  the  estate  until  the  young  man  came  of  age.  In 
such  cases,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a 
lease  and  a  freehold  in  fee-'simple."  The  Scotch 
lease,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  species  of  inheritance — 
a  thing  belonging  to  the  family  for  such  a  term  of 
years  as  makes  it  worth  while  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve it.  The  obligation  to  pay  a  pretty  smart  rent 
stimulates  the  farmer  to  try  all  proper  means  to 
make  the  land  productive ;  but  as  the  obligation  has 
usually  some  reference  to  the  price  of  grain  for  the 
time  being,  he  is  to  a  certain  extent  protected  from 
absolute  ruin,  while  the  landlord  may  be  said  to 
participate  in  his  risk.  Landlords  are  sometimes 
harsh,  though,  in  the  main,  getting  a  poor  return 
for  their  money ;  nevertheless,  observes  Mr.  Col- 
man,  **  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  more  abuse 
of  power  on  the  part  of  farmers  towards  their  labor- 
ers, than  on  the  part  of  landlords  towards  their  ten- 
ants. The  farmers  can  preset  themselves;  the 
laborers,  in  general,  are  without  power.  Indeed, 
llie  more  cultivated  and  improved  the  education  of 
a  man,  and  the  higher  the  condition  which  he  occu- 
pies in  society,  the  stronger  are  the  inducements  to 
a  just  and  honorable  conduct,  not  only  in  his 
enlarged  mind,  but  in  the  increased  value  of  charac- 
ter to  such  a  man."  Without  imputing  wilful 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  farmers  generally  towards 
their  dependents,  we  fear  that,  in  too  many  in- 
stances,  they  may  be  convicted  of  something  worse 
than  neglect.  It  is  undeniable  that  farm-laborers 
are,  as  a  class,  poorly  paid,  and  little  sympathized 
with.  *'  I  will  not  say  they  are  in  a  degraded  con- 
dition," observes  Mr.  Colman,  "  for  that  would  not, 
in  any  sense,  apply  to  them,  unless  where,  by  their 
own  bad  habits,  they  may  have  degraded  them 
selves ;  but  they  are  in  a  very  low  condition,  and 
extremely  ignorant  and  servile.  They  rarely,  as 
with  us,  live  in  the  house  of  their  employers,  but 
cither  in  cottages  on  the  farm,  or  in  a  neighboring 
village.  They  are  usually  comfortably  clad,  in  tliis 
respect  contrasting  most  favorably  with  the  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns ;  but  they  are,  in  general,  very  poorly  fed. 
Their  wages,  compared  with  the  wages  of  labor  in 
the  United  States,  are  very  low.  The  cash  wages 
paid  to  them  seldom  equals  the  cash  wages  paid  to 
laborers  with  us,  and  ojir  laborers,  in  addition  to 
their  waees  in  money,  have  their  board ;  but  the 
English  laborers  are  obliged  to  subsist  themselves, 
with  an  occasional  allowance,  in  some  instances, 
of  beer,  in  baying  or  harvesting.  The  division  of 
labor  among  them  is  quite  particular — a  ploughman 
being  always  a  ploughman,  and  almost  inseparable 
from  his  horses ;  a  ditcher,  a  ditcher ;  a  shepherd,  a 
shepherd  only;  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
what  they  do  they  do  extremely  well.  But  they 
appear  totally  destitute  of  invention,  and  have  evi- 
dently little  skill  or  ingenuity  when  called  upon  to 
apply  themselves  to  a  work  different  from  that  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Their  gait  is 
very  slow ;  and  they  seem  to  me  to  grow  old  quite 
early.  The  former  circumstance  explained  itself 
to  me  when  I  examined  and  lifted  the  shoes  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  wear,  and  which,  when,  in 
addition  to  being  well  charged  with  iron,  they  gather 
the  usual  amount  of  clay  which  adheres  to  them  in 
heavy  soils,  furnish  at  least  some  reason  why,  like 
an  Alexandrine  verse,  '  they  drag  their  slow  length 
along.'  There  are  occasional  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary good  managemeot  where  they  are  enabled  to 


aoommilate  small  sums;  bat  in  mo  ease,  mder  the 
best  exertions,  can  they  make  from  the  wages  of 
labor  anything  like  a  provision  for  tbdr  old  age  and 
decay." 

-  The  condition  of  the  rural  population  in  Sootlsiid 
seemed  to  the  traveller  to  present  some  pleasing 
but  also  some  bad  features.  The  practice  of  ex- 
clusively emplo3ring  only  unmarried  men,  and  lodg- 
ing them  in  bothies,  or  huts,  by  themselves,  meets 
with  just  reprehension.  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  infer 
that,  where  young  men  and  others  are  turned  hilo 
a  hovel  together,  and  without  any  one  to  look  sAer 
their  lodging  or  prepare  their  meab,  the  style  of 
living  cannot  have  the  advantages  even  of  the  wig- 
wam of  a  North  American  savage ;  for  there,  at 
least,  there  is  a  squaw  to  provide  food  and  look 
after  the  premises."  A  practice  equally  vieions,  if 
not  identical  with  that  of  the  bothie  system,  is  the 
putting  unmarried  ploughmen  to  sleep  in  staUe- 
Jofts;  and  to  this  Mr.  Colman  does  not  ailoils. 
Will  it  be  credited  by  Englishmen  that  Scottish 
farmers — men  of  capital  and  general  intelhgenee, 
as  well  as  -professing  Christians — should  actnaDy 
make  a  practice  of  sending  their  servants  to  sleep 
among  cattle  t  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  more  efieetnal 
means  of  demoralization,  sueh  means  are  not  want- 
ing. Once  a  year,  during  harvest,  there  may  be 
said  to  prevail  a  wide-spread  and  long-accredited 
system  of  breaking  down  all  sense  of  virtue  or  d^ 
cency  among  the  laborers.  We  here  allude  to  the 
method  of  lodging  the  large  bands  of  reapers^  na- 
tive atid  Irish,  men  and  women,  of  whom  sometimes 
as  many  as  two  hundred  live  for  a  time  together. 
"  I  was  curious  to  know,"  says  Mr.  Cohnan, 
*'  how  so  many  people  were  lodged  at  night.  In 
some  cases  they  throw  themselves  down  under  the 
stacks,  or  upon  some  straw  in  the  sheds,  or  oat- 
buildings  of  the  farm ;  but  in  the  case  to  which  I 
refer  above,  I  was  shown  into  the  cattle-stalls  snd 
stables,  the  floors  of  which  were  littered  with 
straw ;  and  here  the  men's  coats  and  the  women's 
caps  and  bonnets  upon  the  walls,  indicated  that  it 
was  occupied  by  both  parties  promiscuously.  This 
was  indeed  the  fact.  r«ach  person,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, was  supplied  with  a  blanket,  and  these  were 
the  whole  accommodations  and  the  whole  support. 
This  was  not  a  singular  instance.  I  am  unwilling 
to  make  any  comments  upon  such  facts  as  these. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  matters  ^ 
general  custom,  and  seemed  to  excite  no  attention. 
I  do  not  refer  to  them  as  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
employers,  who  were  persons  of  respectable  char- 
acter and  condition,  and  whose  families  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  refinement ;  but  it  presents  one 
among  many  instances  in  whidi  habit  and  custom 
reconcile  us  to  many  things  which  would  otherwise 
offend  us,  and  lead  ns  to  view  some  practices,  nt- 
terly  unjustifiable  in  themselves,  with  a  degree  of 
complacency  or  indifference ;  and  as  unalterable, 
because  they  have  heen  so  long  established.  I  bo' 
lieve  there  is  only  one  part  of  the  United  Stales 
where  anything  resembling  such  a  condition  of 
things  prevails,  or  would  1^  permitted ;  and  there 
only  among  a  class  of  beings  whose  claims  to  hu- 
manity seem  not  very  well  established  io  all  minds, 
and  whose  degradation,  on  account  of  their  < — 
plexion,  appears  absolutely  hopeless.  But 
here,  this  indiscriminate  consorting  is  not  i 
nor  would  it  be  permitted  by  any  respeeiaUe 
pUnter."  We  hope  these  remarks  will  not  be 
vrithout  their  due  effect  on  the  minds  of  crar  agn- 
culturists,  who,  erring  from  no  deliberate  poxposoi 
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Trill  be  the  more  indineil  to  xemedy  the  evib  al- 
luded to. 

This  iotellieent  and  kind-hearted  American  feela 
aentely  for  the  ignorance  of  letters,  and  conse- 

3nently  mental  apathy,  manifested  by  the  bulk  of 
le  English  rural  people;  and,  from  experience, 
combats  the  false  idea  that  edacation  would  be  tn- 
jorions  to  the  laborers.  ^'  Who  does  not  know  the 
diflferenoe  between  a  stnpid  and  an  intelligent 
laborer ;  between  a  man  scarcely  raised  above  the 
brate  which  he  drives,  and  a  man  whose  faculties  are 
aU  awake,  and  who  is  constantly  upon  the  alert  to 
disoover  and  adopt  the  best  mode  or  executing  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken  ;  between  a  beast  al- 
together the  creature  of  instinct,  or  a  mere  machine, 
moving  only  as  it  is  impelled,  and  unable  to  correct 
its  own  errors,  and  a  thinking,  knowing,  reasoning 
animal,  always  searching  for  the  right  way,  making 
all  his  actions  subservient  to  his  judgment,  and 
gathering  continual  accessions  of  power  and  faciUty 
of  action  from  his  own  and  the  experience  of 
others!  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  more  intel- 
ligence, the  more  skill,  the  more  knowledge  a  man 
has,  the  better  is  he  qualified,  other  things  being 
equal,  for  the  management  of  a  farm.  It  holds 
equally  true  that  the  more  intelligence,  the  more 
skill,  the  more  knowledge  a  laborer  has,  the  better 
is  he  qualified  to  assist  in  that  management,  and  to 
perform  the  part  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  whole  machinery."  The  American 
laborer  having  been  educated  and  taught-  to  depend 
on  himself,  to  inquire,  to  reflect,  to  observe,  to  ex- 
periment, occupies  a  comparatively  high  station  in 
the  scale,  and  will  push,  unassisted,  through  num- 
berless difficulties.  Let  the  English  laborer  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  educational  influences,  and  no 
longer  will  he  be  quoted  as  a  degraded  and  helpless 
being. 

Mr.  Colman  makes  mention  as  follows  of  an  in- 
terestinp^  attempt  on  an  estate  in  Germany  to  adjust 
the  claims  of  capital  with  those  of  labor : — "  A 
German  baron,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
firiendly  acquaintance,  has  given  me  an  outline  of 
his  arrangement  with  his  laborers,  which,  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  deserves  much  consideration,  as, 
according  to  his  own  account,  it  secures  their  in- 
dustry, fidelity,  and  contentment.  No  human  ar- 
rangements are  perfect,  and  no  human  laws  can  be 
firamed  which  the  ingenuity  of  men  will  not  con- 
trive to  evade ;  but  as  there  appears  in  this  ]^an 
everv  motive  to  good  faith,  ^ood  mith  on  both  ndes 
would  seem  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  suo- 
oessful  operation.  First,  from  the  products  of  the 
place,  the  customary  rent  is  paid,  and  the  wages  of 
the  labor  employed.  The  surplus  remaining  is 
then  divided  into  five  equal  parts.  Two  of  these 
parts  are  claimed  by  the  proprietor  for  his  skill,  in- 
telhgence,  and  eaie,  in  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  property  ;  one  part  is  retained 
as  an  insurance  upon  that  part  of  the  property 
which  is  liable  to  loss  or  destruction ;  one  part  is 
devoted  to  actual  improvements  upon  the  place; 
and  one  is  divided  among  the  laborers  themselves, 
according  to  the  rate  of  wages  which  they  receive 
for  their  work.  Whether  these  proportions  are 
properly  adjusted  or  not,  I  shall  leave  to  the  judg^ 
meat  of  my  readers.  It  is  obvious  that  any  othcvs 
might  be  adopted  which  should  be  deemed  more 
just.  It  ist  certainly  an  approach  to  an  equitable 
arrangement,  and  my  friend  assures  me  that  it 
works  well.    He  says  he  leaves  his  estate  at  any 


time  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  his  interests 
will  be  cued  for  and  protected,  and  that  there  will 
be  no  waste  of  time,  and  no  squandering  of  prop- 
erty, and  no  neglect  of  duty.  Success  is,  in  pro- 
portion, as  much  the  interest  of  the  laborers  as  of 
theproprietor." 

This  gentleman,  who  has  three  hundred  men  in 
his  employment,  says  the  system  *'  works  well ; 
and  that  every  year's  experience  gives  him  stronger 
confidence  in  its  justice  and  advantages.  First,  his 
work  is  done ;  secondly,  it  is  done  in  the  best  man- 
ner in  which  his  laborers  are  able  to  execute  it, 
because  it  is  the  interest  of  all  that  it  should  be 
done,  and  well  done.  The  laborers  have  a  system 
of  rules  and  fines  among  themselves,  always  sub- 
ject to  his  approbation,  and,  after  being  once  ap- 
proved, always  rigidly  enforced.  They  inquire,  of 
their  own  accord,  into  the  best  methods  of  doing 
what  is  to  be  done ;  they  point  out  mistakes 
which  have  been  committed,  and  improvements 
which  may  be  made,  subject  always  to  his  judg- 
ment. If  men  are  found  unskilful  or  incompetent 
in  the  particular  branch  of  duty  assigned  them,  he 
is  advised  of  it,  and  persons  more  suitable  are  se- 
lected by  their  judgment  who  best  understand  the 
capacities  of  their  fellow-laborers  for  the  work. 
They  are  held  jointly  responsible  for  any  injury  to 
the  property,  unless  the  oflTending  person  is  found. 
An  individual  guilty  of  any  neglect  of  duty,  or 
any  improper  conduct,  or  any  violation  of  the  es- 
tablished rules,  is  mulcted  in  a  pecuniary  fine. 
The  names  of  the  ofiendeis  are  always  announced 
at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  these  fines  po  towards 
a  general  entertainment  and  festivity.  The  propri- 
etor himself  hears  all  complaints ;  and  a  laborer, 
whose  bad  habits  are  judged  incorrigible,  is  dis- 
charged.'' 


Mrs,  Perking  Ball.    By  M.  A.  Titmabsh. 

The  framework  or  germ  of  this  jeu  d'esprit  is  sim- 
ple, as  it  oufi^ht  to  be  ;  the  mirth  and  fun  are  in  the 
filling  up.  Mr.  Titmarsh  teaches  <<  drawing,  French, 
and  the  German  flute,''  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
and  receives  an  invitation  for  himself  and  an  eHgibU 
friend.  The  MuUigan  of  Bally  mulligan,  (location 
unknown,)  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  repudiates  the 
title  of  "  Mr.''  as  a  Saxon  insult,  invites  himself  to 
accompany  Mr.  Titmarsh ;  and  the  doings  of  <<  The 
Mulligan,'*  with  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the 
rest  of  the  party,  creating,  as  in  a  drama  ] 
incidents  oi  the  piece,  form  the  subject  of 
kin^  Ball.  • 

Mirth  is  the  aim  of  a  trifle  of  this  kind,  and  laugh- 
ter is  the  truest  criticism.  The  jeu  d'esprit,  however, 
has  more  in  it  than  suffices  to  create  a  passing  smile 
or  guffaw.  It  is  a  satirical  picture  of  the  "enter- 
tainments" and  weaknesses  of  the  middle  classes, 
without  a  grain  of  bitterness  or  malice.  The  pic- 
tures, too,  are  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  and  not 
only  illustrate  the  text  but  support  it.  The  Mullip[an 
in  all  dresses,  but  especially  in  full  dress,  realizes 
the  Milesian  to  the  eye ;  Mr.  Minchin,  the  serious 
young  barrister  of  the  Western  Circuit,  pulling  off 
his  clogs  and  putting  on  his  pumps  in  the  hall,  with 
the  fine  flanky  looking  down  with  insolent  but  good- 
natured  indifference,  as  at  a  person  who  walks  to  a 
party,  is  capital:  but,  taking  text  and  illustration 
together,  the  best  is  Mr.  Ranville  Ranville,  of  the 
Foreign  Office — **  such  an  ass,  and  so  respectable ;" 
he  is  a  living  picture  of  the  sucking  Red-tapist.  But 
all  are  fresh  from  reality,  without  any  intervening 
medium. — SputaUtf. 
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From  Chunbotf*  Journal. 
LORD   ROSSfi's   TELESCOPE. 


The  telescopes,  on  which  of  couree  our  attention 
was  mainly  riveted,  are  three  in  number,  like  the 
deffreea  of  comparison — great,  greater,  greateal ; 
and  are  all  situated  near  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
oommand  a  faur  view  of  the  heavens  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees  which  bound  the  lawn.  The  smallest 
Is  contained  in  a  dome-roofed  ediiioe  resembling  an 
ordinary  observatory,  and  therefore  presents  nothing 
exteriorly  remarkable.  The  two  larger  are  under 
no  roof;  they  are  open  to  the  weather ;  great  black 
tubes  dangling  from  chains  like  the  funnels  of 
steamboats,  lowered  slopingly  from  the  perpendico- 
lar.  One  of  these  is  twenty-six  feet  long  and  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  adjusted  so  as  to  wheel  round 
to  point  in  any  required  direction.  The  other, 
which  is  appropriately  called  the  *'  monster  tele- 
flcope,"  measures  fifty  feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  suspended  between  high  and  sub- 
stantial walls,  which  permit  its  command  of  only  a 
stripe  of  the  heavens  from  south  to  north— an 
•rrangement  which,  however  imperative  from  the 
bulk  of  the  machine,  I  was  sorry  to  think  must 
somewhat  lessen  its  usefulness. 

So  much  for  a  first  glance  of  these  wonderful 
satronomical  instruments.  Before  we  bad  walked 
sound  them,  the  steward,  an  intelligent  and  obliging 
young  man,  placed  himself  at  our  service ;  and,  by 
way  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  conducted  us  to 
the  worki^ops  where  the  whole  apparatus  was 
made.  Our  road  proceeded  through  a  clump  of 
trees,  and  emerged  on  a  courtyard  on  the  right  of 
the  castle,  where  an  entire  engineering  estaUish- 
meat  disclosed  itself.  It  was  certainly  something 
new  to  find  a  smeltin^-fumace  in  active  operation, 
blown  by  a  steam-engme,  within  a  dozen  feet  of  the 
drawing-room  window  of  a  nobleman's  castle !  The 
fumaee  was  puffing  away  at  a  great  rate ;  and  a 
neat  little  engine  was  diligently  occupied  not  only 
in  blowing  the  bellows,  but  in  giving  motion  to 
sundry  shafls,  belts,  and  pulleys.  A  large  com- 
plex piece  of  machinery,  designed  to  turn  and 
smooth  the  specula  of  the  telescopes,  was  at  rest ; 
and  about  a  dozen  men  were  here  and  there  occu- 
pied with  sundry  minor  operations.  All  the  work- 
men who  have,  from  first  to  last,  been  engaged  in 
preparing  the  telescopes,  or  the  apparatus  connected 
with  them,  have  been  natives — a  fact  which  will 
seem  strange  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  aptitude  for  instruction  of  the  Irish  character. 
It  will  probably  appear  not  less  surprising  that  the 
instructor  and  superintendent  of  these  artisans  in 
their  multifarious  duties  has  been  no  other  than 
Lord  Rosse,  whose  accomplishments  in  practical 
science,  independently  of  his  rank,  would  place  him 
in  a  distinguished  position.  As  illustrative  of  his 
skill  in  this  respect,  an  anecdote  is  related  by  the 
good  folk  of  Parsonstown,  to  the  effect  of  his  lord- 
ship having  on  one  occasion  visited  an  engineering 
establishment  in  London,  and  there  shown  such  a 
knowledge  of  mechanics,  that  the  proprietor,  in  bis 
ignorance  of  whom  he  was  addressing,  offered  him 
a  situation  of  some  hundreds  per  annum — a  compli- 
ment, one  can  fancy,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  paid 
to  many  other  members  of  the  peerage.  Devoted 
to  pursuits  involving  mathematical  duoulationa,  he 
has  been  pretty  constantly  engaged,  since  1896,  in 
perfecting  the  means  of  telescopic  observation ;  and 
on  this  interesting  branch  of  science  alone  he  is 
understood  to  have  spent  till  the  present  time^  as 
much  as  j£r30,000.    liOng  continued  and  costly  as 


have  been  thsse  labois,  they  oodd  not  h«fe  xmI- 
ized  their  present  soocessfid  results,  unless  tkey 
had  been  condoeted  with  the  most  impertaibsble 
patience  and  good-humor,  together  with  a  readisess 
to  have  recourse  to  new  and  hazardous  expedients 
on  all  occasions  of  difiicnlty  and  defeat.  On  this 
account,  the  operations  of  fails  lordship  more  reseai" 
Ue  the  long  and  studious  exercises  of  the  M 
alchemists  in  their  laboratories,  than  the  pioeeed- 
inffs  of  a  modem  man  of  science  and  letters. 

It  would  be  a  very  long  story  to  tell  all  that  Lord 
Rosse  has  done  amoe  he  commenced  his  labois 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  need  therefore  refer  only 
to  the  more  unportant  st^w  in  his  operations  a 
slight  popular  sketch  being  alone  desirable  in  these 
pages.  His  lordship  began  by  attempting  to  wAe 
a  telescope,  with  glass  lenses,  of  the  old  and  nanal 
kind.  A  sliort  course  of  experiments  proved  that 
little  good  could  arise  from  this  efiS)rt,  and  he  then 
adopted  the  principle  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  an 
instrument  fiiSeting  considerably  from  a  refracting 
or  lens  telescope,  and  of  later  invention.  Sir  Isaae 
Newton  was  tne  first  who  constructed  a  telescope 
of  this  kind,  in  1666  ;  and  one  which  he  made  in 
1673  is  still  preserved  as  a  curiosity  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society.  The  principle  of  the  reflee^ 
ing  telescope  is  exceedingly  simple.  At  the  bottom 
of  an  open  tube  is  placed  a  piece  of  polished  metii, 
of  a  slightly  hollowed  or  spherical  form,  called  a 
speculum ;  and  on  this,  as  on  a  concave  minor,  the 
object  is  reflected.  The  reflection  may  be  seen 
directly  by  looking  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube ; 
but  as  this  would  partly  intercept  the  rays  from  the 
object,  it  is  customary  to  cause  the  reflection  from 
the  speculum  to  fall  on  a  small  flat  mirror,  plaeed 
obliquely  at  the  proper  focal  distance  in  the  tube, 
and  then  look  in  upon  that  by  an  eye-glass  at  the 
side.  The  power  of  a  reflecting  speculum  depends, 
like  that  of  a  lens,  on  its  diameter  and  degree  of 
sphericity ;  or,  properly  speaking,  its  capacity  fbr 
collecting  the  rays  which  stream  from  any  objecL 
In  employing  the  exact  ^erieal  concavity,  how- 
ever, there  is  always  a  shght  confusion  to  the  ete, 
in  consequence  of  the  centre  of  the  speculum  givmg 
the  image  or  reflection  of  the  object  at  a  difleient 
focal  distanee  from  the  parts  at  and  near  the  tk- 
cumference.  This  cbnfusion,  which  is  called  tpker^ 
kai  abemUum,  can  be  avoided  only  by  forming  the 
speeolnm  with  a  parabolic  curve ;  that  is,  a  con- 
cavity slightly  elliptical  or  oval ;  but  the  exceeding 
difficulty  of  producing  this  figure  with  mathemati- 
cal accuracy,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  if 
two  specula  of  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  one  spheri- 
cal, and  the  other  parabolic,  were  pressed  into  con- 
tact at  the  centre,  the  edges  would  not  diverge 
from  each  other  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch.  The  spherical  form  therefore,  with  all  hs 
defects,  has  usually  been  employed.  The  objec- 
tion, which  equally  applies  to  ^herical  lenses,  may 
be  diminished  or  removed  by  the  opposite  aberration 
of  a  concave  lens.  Although  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion may  in  this  manner  be  remedied  in  lens  tele- 
scopes, there  is  one  still  nu»e  serious  imperfbelien 
which  it  is  diflkult  to  avoid.  A  ray  of  white  light, 
as  is  well  known,  ia  resolvable  into  several  rays  of 
diflferent  colors.  In  passing  through  a  glass  lens, 
these  colored  rays  are  refracted  differently,  and 
consequently  present  a  confosion  to  the  eye.  This 
confusion,  which  is  called  chromatie  tAerraOon^  has 
been  attempted  to  be  remedied  by  making  leases 
partly  of  flint  and  partly  of  crown  glass,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  refraction  of  the  ^flTerent  iaya» 
and  bring  them  to  the  same  focus.     Dcdland'a 
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mhramtUk  teleaeopes,  constnicted  on  this  plan, 
bave  been  the  most  successful  in  this  respect ;  but 
they  do  not  perfectly  meet  the  difficulty ;  and  hence 
the  probability  of  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the 
leflectinc' than  in  the  refracting  or  lens  telescope. 

Lord  Rosse,  at  the  outset,  abandoned  the  spheri- 
cal form  altogether,  and  endeavored  to  produce  a 
true  parabolic  speculum,  which  should  be  free  from 
aberration.  An  approximation  to  the  paraboliq  in 
email  specula  had  previously  been  attained  by  cer- 
tain telescope-makers  by  means  of  hand  labor.  His 
Iwdship  attempted  no  such  imperfect  process :  he 
inventeid  a  grinding  and  polishing-machine,  by 
which,  afler  repeat^  trials,  tie  realized  the  means 
of  making  perfect  specula  of  any  dimensions,  from 
one  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  A  difficulty  not  less 
formidable  impeded  his  operations— the  casting  of  a 
speculum  of  sufficient  size  and  strength.  Herschel 
discovered  Uranus  with  a  speculum  of  forty-eight 
inches  diameter;  but  it  became  tarnished,  from 
defects  of  composition,  and  was  abandoned  for  one 
of  eighteen  incnes.  That  which  was  now  desirable 
was  a  nice  adjustment  of  metallic  compounds, 
which,  while  affording  a  durable  lustre,  would  also 
give  that  degree  of  ductility  by  which  the  speculum 
could  be  handled  and  ground  without  •  liability  to 
fracture.  After  numerous  trials,  it  was  found  that 
the  best  combinations  were  of  tin  and  copper,  in 
the  proportions  of  rather  more  than  two  of  copper 
to  one  of  tin.*  These  proportions  fused  together, 
ajid  cast  in  a  mould,  made  a  preferable  speculum 
metal.  Here  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  why  not 
make  a  speculum  of  glass,  and  silver  it  on  one  side 
like  a  mirror?  This  was,  in  reality  done  by  Short, 
an  eminent  telescope-maker  about  a  century  ago : 
the  plan,  however,  which  is  open  to  some  objec- 
tions, has  never  succeeded  well  since.  Besides,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  the  gla^s  of  a  mir- 
ror which  reflects,  but  the  metal  on  its  back ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  mirror  can  be  made  without  a  facing 
of  glass,  its  reflection  is  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
The  object  of  Lord  Rosse,  then,  was  to  construct  a 
large  metal  mirror,  neither  too  soft  nor  too  hard  in 
substance,  and  of  imperishable  brilliancy  of  surface. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  proportions  to 
be  used,  Lord  Rosse  commenced  making  a  speculum 
which  should  be  three  feet  in  diameter,  by  casting 
•ixteen  separate  portions,  to  be  soldered  together 
afterwards.  After  repeated  trials,  he  made  one  of 
this  compound  kind,  and  it  was  by  the  experience 
he  acquired  in  doing  so  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  casting  a  large  speculum  in  a 
single  piece.  Several  tormenting  difficulties  at- 
tended his  first  eflbrts.  Small  air-holes  were  formed 
in  the  metal,  and  the  speculum  cracked  in  cooling. 
A  mould,  of  sand,  and  subsequently  a  mould  of  .cast- 
iron,  failed  in  giving  freedom  from  pores.  The 
desideratum  was  a  kind  of  mould  which  should 
retain  the  molten  metal,  and  yet  allow  the  air  glob- 
ules to  escape.  Such  was  at  length  discovered, 
and  it  is  this  which  has  deservedly  stamped  Lord 
Rosse^s  name  with  celebrity,  reducing  as  it  does 
the  casting  of  specula  to  a  certainty.  The  simplic- 
ity of  the  contrivance  causes  it  to  appear  a  matter 
of  no  great  wonder ;  but,  like  the  plan  punued  by 
Columbus  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end,  it  is  easy 
only  when  it  is  known.  The  contrivance  consisted 
in  making  the  bottom  of  the  mould  of  layen  of 
hoop  iron,  bound  closely  together,  with  the  edges 
uppermost.  By  this  means  the  iron  conducted  the 
heat  away  through  the  bottom,  so  as  to  cool  the 

*  Correctly,  126*4  poru  of  copper  to  68*9  of  tin. 


metal  towards  the  top,  while  the  interstices  between 
the  hoops,  though  close  enough  to  prevent  the 
metal  from  running  out,  were  sufficiently  open  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape.  At  my  visit  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  singular  mould  ;  it  was 
a  large  disk  of  malleable  iron,  the  layers  of  which 
were  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance so  closely  welded,  that  water  could  not  filter 
through  them. 

The  first  large  speculum  thus  made  in  a  single 
piece  was  a  round  plate  of  metal  three  feet  in 
diameter,  nine  inches  thick,  and  upwards  of  a  ton 
in  weight.  On  becoming  solid,  it  was  removed,  to 
be  annealed,  to  a  brick  oven,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  level  with  the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet.  The  oven  was  nearly  red-hot  when  the 
speculum  was  shut  up  within  it,  and  from  this 
temperature  it  was  allowed  to  become  gradually 
cool,  when  the  annealing  was  completed.  The 
time  required  for  annealing  a  plate  of  this  large 
size  is,  I  believe,  about  three  weeks ;  and  yet,  with 
all  this  attention,  so  brittle  is  the  metal,  from 
sudden  variations  of  temperature,  that  a  warm 
hand  laid  upon  it  in  a  cold  night  will  make  it  fly 
in  pieces. 

Following  the  mass  to  the  next  stage  in  its 
progress,  we  find  it  placed,  with  the  face  upwards, 
upon  a  turning  apparatus.  Here  it  is  seen  moving 
round  slowly,  immersed  partially  in  water,  in  order 
to  be  kept  cool,  while  a  grinding  or  rubbing  tool 
works  on  its  surface.  By  means  of  this  gnnder, 
with  emery  and  water,  and  the  adjusted  rotative 
motions,  the  proper  parabolic  curve,  along  with  a 
certain  degree  of  smoothness,  is  produced ;  after 
which  the  surface  is  similarly  polished  with  resin, 
and  some  other  substances.  The  required  curve 
is  ascertained  in  the  following  manner.  The  grind- 
ing is  performed  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house, 
adjoining  which  is  a  tower  several  stories  high. 
On  the  top  of  this  tower  is  erected  a  mast,  the 
summit  of  which  is  ninety  feet  from  the  speculum 
on  the  grinding  machine.  To  the  top  of  the  mast 
the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  is  fixed,  forming  a  small 
round  object  relieved  against  the  sky.  When  the 
workmen  wish  to  try  the  capacity  of  the  speculum, 
it  is  cleared  of  its  grinder,  trap-doore  overt) ead  are 
opened,  the  figures  on  the  dial-plate  are  reflected 
on  the  speculum,  and  this  reflection  is  seen  at  the 
regulated  focal  distance  by  means  of  a  small  eye- 
piece: in  other  words,  a  temporary  telescope  is 
formed  without  a  tube ;  and  by  this  ingenious  yet 
simple  device  the  speculum  is  wrought  to  that  nice 
parabolic  figure  which  brings  the  incident  rays  to 
an  exact  focus.  Of  the  extreme  accuracy  required, 
we  may  obtain  some  notion  from  a  statement  of 
Lord  Rosse,  that  an  error  of  a  small  fraction  of  a 
hairVbreadth  would  destroy  all  hope  of  correct 
action ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  that  the  smallest 
ineqnality  of  local  pressure  during  the  polishing 
process,  would  be  attended  with  the  result  of 
changing  a  well-defined  star  into  a  blot  or  comet.* 

*  \  have  been  indebted  ibr  some  of  these  facts  to  an 
excellent  article  on  Lord  Roese's  telescope  in  the  Dublin 
Review ;  likewise  to  an  equally  able  article  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  North  British  Review.  In  the  latter,  the 
following  technical  explanation  is  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  parabolic  figure  is  imparted  by  the  turning 
apparatus.  "  The  operations  for  tnis  purpose  consist,  1  st. 
Ora  stroke  of  the  first  eccentric,  which  carries  the  polisher 
along  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  speculum ;  2d.  A 
transverse  stroke  twenty-one  times  slower,  and  equal  to 
0*27  of  the  same  diameter,  measured  on  the  edse  of  the 
tank,  or  1  *7  beyond  the  centre  of  the  polisher ;  da.  A  rota- 
tion of  the  speculum  performed  in  the  same  time  as  thirtv- 
seven  of  the  first  strokes ;  and,  4th.  A  rotation  of  Um 
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The  Bpecalum,  nevertheless,  was  polished  in  the 
short  space  of  six  hoars. 

The  speculum,  so  fortunately  completed,  was 
fixed  or  bedded  on  three  iron  plates,  which  gave  it 
support,  and  then  transferred  to  its  appointed  situa- 
tion in  the  tube.  This,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-six  feet  long, 
and  attached  to  an  apparatus  on  the  lawn,  by  which 
it  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  point  of  the  sky  a 
short  way  above  the  horizon.  The  machinery  for 
moving  it  round  and  raising  and  depressing  it  is 
simple  and  ingenious ;  and  notwithstanding  its  size, 
it  may  be  adjusted  with  the  greatest  ease.  Two 
step-ladders  form  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  by  these 
we  mount  to  a  gallery,  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  any  required  height.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure an  observation,  the  tube  is  first  brought  to  bear 
on  the  star  or  other  obiect,  and  the  gallery  being 
raised,  we  ascend  to  it  by  one  of  the  ladders.  On 
reaching  the  gallery,  which  is  a  small  railed  plat- 
form sufiicient  to  hold  several  persons,  we  find 
ourselves  close  to  the  telescope,  near  its  upper 
extremity ;  and  here,  on  looking  through  a  small 
eye-piece  fixed  to  the  tube,  we  at  once  recognize  in 
the  obliquely-placed  mirror  within,  the  object  of 
oar  observation.  The  tube  is  of  wood  hooped 
with  iron,  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  speculum  is 
twenty-seven  feet.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  the  mouth  of  the  tube  remained  permanently 
open,  the  natural  idea  arising  in  my  mind  being 
that  the  rain  and  vapors  would  enter  thereby,  and 
injure  the  speculum  at  the  lower  extremity.  I  was 
informed,  however,  that  the  telescope  is  lowered  in 
wet  weather,  and  that  the  speculum  is  confined  in 
a  case,  the  cover  of  which  is  withdrawn  by  an 
exterior  action  when  required.  A  vessel  of  quick- 
lime is  also  kept  constantly  in  the  case,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  absorbing  the  moisture  and  acid  vapors 
by  which  the  speculum  might  be  tarnished. 

The  power  of  the  telescope  depends  on  the 
glasses  employed  in  the  eye-piece.  This  requires 
a  little  explanation.  The  rays  collected  by  the 
speculum  are  directed  on  the  mirror  at  the  proper 
focal  dbtance,  and  there  reflected  clearly,  or 
brought  within  telescopic  reach.  A  telescope  must 
be  employed  to  magnify  the  image,  or  draw  it  out ; 
and  accordingly  a  small  telescope  like  a  pocket 
prospect  glass,  technically  an  eye-piece,  is  used  for 
thb  purpose.  But  this  eye-piece  requires  to  be 
used  with  discretion  ;  its  glasses  must  be  shifted 
according  to  circumstances.  Unless  the  atmosphere 
be  exceedingly  clear  and  dry,  a  powerful  telescope 
will  magnify  its  particles,  and  these  will  seemingly 
form  a  haze  interceptive  of  lucid  observation. 
DifiTerent  densities,  from  contending  streams  of 
warm  and  cold  air,  will  have  a  similar  result ;  and 
if  the  atmosphere  be  excessively  cold,  as  in  a  Rus- 
sian winter,  floating  spiculie  of  ice,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  will  be  magnified  so  as  equally  to  inter- 
rupt perfect  astronomical  observation.'  Such  con- 
tingencies present  serious  drawbacks  to  the  increase 
of  power  in  telescopes ;  and  in  the  instrument  we 
have  been  describing,  they  are  attempted  to  be 
overcome  by  employing  various  eye-pieces,  whose 
magnifying  powers  range  from  180  to  2000 — ^that 
is  to  say,  taking  the  power  of  the  naked  eye  as  1, 

polisher  \n  the  same  direction  about  sixteen  times  slower. 
if  these  rules  are  attended  to,  the  machine  will  sive  the 
true  parabolic  figure  to  the  apeculum,  whether  it  be  six 
indiea  or  three  feel  in  diameter.  In  the  three  feet  specu- 
him,  the  figure  is  so  true,  with  the  whole  aperture,  that 
it  is  thrown  out  of  focus  by  a  motion  of  less  than  the 
thinisthofaninch." 


an  artificial  power  is  applied  to  give  an  appeaianee 
from  180  to  2000  times  greater. 

The  performances  of  this  magnificent  twenty- 
six-feet  telescope  were  found  to  be  far  beyond  those 
of  any  previously  constructed  instrument.  Certain 
patches  of  light  or  nebulous  matter  in  the  heavens 
were  resolved  into  clusters  of  separate  stars  ;  stars 
hitherto  seen  but  dimly,  appeared  round  and  well- 
defined  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  valleys, 
mountain-tops,  and  craters  of  volcanoes  were  plainly 
visible.  Gratifying  as  were  these  results,  Lord 
Rosse  considered  that  something  still  grander 
could  be  achieved ;  and  before  the  twenty-six-feet 
telescope  was  well  finished,  he  projected  one  of  the 
extraordinary  dimensions  of  six  feet  diameter  in  the 
speculum,  with  a  tube  of  fifty  feet  long.  The  cast- 
ing, grinding,  polishing,  and  mounting  of  this 
monster  speculum  were  pretty  nearly  a  repetition, 
on  a  larger  scale,  of  what  had  been  previously 
done.  Its  focal  length  is  fifty-three  feet ;  it  weigbis 
nearly  four  tons ;  and  as  its  diameter,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  six  feet,  it  has  an  area  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  three-feet  speculum.  AVhen 
finished,  the  speculum  was  placed  in  a  square  box, 
which  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and 
by  means  of  a  door  can  be  entered  at  pleasure. 
This  box  adds  six  feet  to  the  length  of  Uie  tube, 
which,  like  its  predecessor,  is  of  wood,  hooped 
with  iron  like  a  barrel,  and  so  wide,  that  a  tali 
man  could  walk  through  it  without  stooping.  It  is 
this  huge  black  funnel  that  I  have  spoken  of  as 
being  suspended  between  high  and  strong  walls. 
It  swings  with  a  clear  space  of  twelve  feet  on  each 
side ;  and  so  far  it  can  be  drawn  aside,  giving 
half  an  hour  before  and  after  the  meridian.  By 
means  of  a  windlass,  and  a  most  skilful  adjustment 
of  chains  and  counterposing  weights,  it  can  also  be 
brought  to  the  zenith,  or  turned  fairly  round  from 
south  to  north,  always  within  its  bounds  of  twenty- 
four  feet.  Enormous  as  are  its  dimensions,  and 
although  weighing  altogether  twelve  tons,  it  seemed 
to  me  about  as  easily  moved  as  the  other  telescope; 
and  it  is  as  muoh  m  the  mechanical  contrivances 
for  eflTecting  this  purpose,  as  in  anything  else,  that 
the  peculiar  merit  of  the  structure  consists. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit,  few  observations  had 
been  made  by  this  monster  instrument ;  some  pans 
of  whose  apparatus,  indeed,  were  not  completed ; 
but  so  far  as  a  trial  in  favorable  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  had  been  attempted,  the  results  had 
been  interesting  and  important.  Nebulae  which 
had  baffled  the  smaller  instrument  were  now  resolved 
into  stars ;  thus  adding  strength  to  the  growing 
impression  that  all  nebulous  matter — such  as  that 
luminous  arch  in  the  sky  called  the  Milky  Way — 
will'  ultimately  yield  to  telescopic  power,  and  be 
seen  to  be  only  assemblages  of  separate  stars — suns, 
the  centres  of  planetary  groups  like  that  to  which 
our  own  system  belongs.  Unfortunately,  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  two  nights  which  I  attended  in 
Lord  Rosse^s  grounds  was  not  propitious  for  observa- 
tion. I  had  an  opportunity,  for  only  a  few  minutes, 
of  seeing  a  group  of  binary  stars  of  different  colors ; 
and  these  certainly  were  distinct,  clear,  and  lustrous, 
like  a  pair  of  glittering  diamonds.  The  moon,  on 
both  the  occasions  of  my  visit,  kept  provokingly 
under  a  tract  of  clouds,  and  the  hemisphere,  except 
for  a  brief  interval  of  thne,  was  loaded  with  an 
Irish  drizzle.  Yet  this  was  no  solitary  disappoint- 
ment. Astronomers  spend  weeks  at  Farsbnstown, 
and  yet  perhaps  enjoy  only  one  or  two  really  good 
nights  for  observation.  When  to  these  atroospherio 
impediments  is  added  the  comparatively  limited 
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lateral  nuige  of  the  great  telescope,  a  long  apace  of 
time  will  appear  to  be  requirad  for  making  a 
thorough  and  general  search  of  the  heavens. 

Disappointing  4n  some  respects  as  may  be  the 
lesah  of  such  transient  observations  as  that  which 
my  time  allowed  md  4o  make,  not  the  less  grateful 
will  be  the  feelings  of  visitors  towards  Lord  Rosse 
for  his  unexampled  politeness  and  liberality  in 
throwing  open  to  them  his  workshops  and  the 
whole  of  the  telescopic  apparatus  which  adorn  the 
beautiful  grounda  around  his  mansion.  To  use  the 
complimentary  language  of  a  local  writer* — **  With 
a  rank  and  fortune,  and  every  circumstance  that 
usually  unfit  men  for  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
for  their  practical  details,  if  his  lordship  only 
eneouraged  these  undertakings  in  others,  he  would 
merit  our  praise ;  but  when  we  see  him,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  duties  of  his  station  in  society, 
give  up  so  much  time,  and  expend  so  much  money 
on  those  pursuits  himself,  and  render  not  only  his 
name  illustrious,  but  his  rank  more  honorable,  we 
must  feci  sympathy  in  his  successes,  and  rejoice  that 
he  has  obtained  from  all  quarters  the  highest  and 
most  flattering  encomiums,  and  that  he  can  now 
enjoy,  in  the  use  of  his  telescope,  the  well-earned 
fruits  of  his  previous  labors."  To  this  I  do  not 
need  to  add  a  word,  further  than  to  say  that  I 
ahal]  always  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
▼iew  which  I  was  allowed  to  enjoy  of  what  are 
unquestionably  among  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
the  age.  Lord  Rosse's  telescopes. 


From  Mary  Howitt'a  Bailads. 
THE  FAIRIES   OF   THE   CALDON   LOW. 

A.  mnSUMMBR  LEGEND. 

"  AwD  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 
And  where  have  you  been  from  me  ?  " 

"I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low, 
The  midsummer-night  to  see ! " 

"And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon  Low  ?  " 
"  I  saw  the  glad  sunshine  come  down, 

And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow." 

"  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary,      * 

"  All  up  on  the  Caldon  Hill  ?  " 
« I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made 

And  the  ears  of  the  green  corn  fill." 

«  Oh !  tell  me  all,  my  Mary, 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know  j 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  faines, 

Last  night,  on  the  Caldon  Low." 

"  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother ; 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night, 

And  the  harpers  they  were  nine. 

"  And  their  harp-strings  rung  so  menily 

To  their  dancing  feet  so  small ; 
But  oh !  the  words  of  their  talking 

Were  merrier  far  than  all." 

«  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 

That  then  you  heard  them  say  ?  " 
"I Ml  tell  you  all,  my  mother  j 

But  let  me  have  my  way. 


*T.  Woods 
the  Earl  of 
1845. 


M.  D. 


"  Account  of  the  Telescopes  of 
Shields  and  Son,  Parsonstown. 


"  Some  of  them  played  with  the  water, 
And  rolled  it  down  the  hill ; 

<  And  this,'  they  said,  *  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  milWs  mill : 

"  <  For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  Mav  j 
And  a  busy  man  will  the  miller  be 

At  dawning  of  the  day. 

"  <  Oh !  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 

When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise  ! 
The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh 

Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes ! ' 

"  And  some  they  seized  the  httle  winds 

That  sounded  over  the  hill ; 
And  each  put  a  horn  unto  his  mouth, 

And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill : 

"  *  And  there,'  they  said,  *  the  merry  winds  go 

Away  from  every  horn  ; 
And  they  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind,  old  widow's  corn. 

"  *  Oh !  the  poor,  blind  widow, 
Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long, 

Sh6  Ml  be  blithe  enough  when  the  mildew 's  gone, 
And  the  corn  stands  tall  and  strong.' 

"  And  some  they  brought  the  brown  lint-seed, 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low ; 

<  And  this,'  they  said,  '  by  the  sunrise. 

In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  grow. 

"  *  Oh !  the  poor,  lame  weaver, 

How  will  he  laugh  outright, 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night ! ' 

"And  then  outspoke  a  brownie, 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin ; 
<I  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he, 

<  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

« <  I  've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth. 

And  I  want  to  spin  another  j 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother.' 

«  With  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 

And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free  ; 
And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low 

There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

"  And  all  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon  Low 

The  mists  were  cold  and  grey, 
And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mos.sy  stones 

That  round  about  me  lay. 

"  But,  coming  down  from  the  hill  top, 

I  heard  afar  below. 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was, 

And  how  the  wheel  did  go. 

"  And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field, 

And  sure  enough  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  com. 

All  standing  stout  and  green. 

'•  And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole. 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  sprung ; 
But  I  met  the  weaver  at  his  gate. 

With  the  good  news  on  his  tongue. 

"  Now  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see ; 
So,  pr'ythee  make  my  bed,  mother, 

For  I  'm  tired  as  I  can  be." 
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On  !  ye  have  glorious  duties  to  fblfil, 
Nor  faiut,  nor  fear  upon  the  weary  way, 
Ye  who  with  earnest  rectitude  of  will 
Marshal  the  millioas  for  the  moral  fray ; 
Ye  who  with  volleyed  speech  and  volant  lay 
'Gainst  the  dark  crowd  of  social  ills  engage — 
Lead  us  from  out  the  darkness  to  the  day 
We  languish  to  behold ;  exalt  the  age» 
And  write  your  names  ia  fire  on  Truth's  unspotted 
page! 

With  hopeful  heart,  and  faith-uplifted  brow, 
Press  on,  Crusaders,  for  the  goal  is  near ! 
Desert  and  danger  are  behind,  and  now 
Sweet  winds  and  waters  murmur  in  our  ear ; 
And  plenteous  signs  of  peaceful  life  appear, 
And  soDgs  of  solace  greet  us  as  we  go, 
And  o'er  the  horizon's  rim,  not  broad,  but  clear. 
The  light  of  a  new  morning  seems  to  flow — 
We  journey  sunwards,  on!  and  hail  the  uprising 
glow! 

In  the  sad  wilderness  we  Ve  wandered  long. 
Thirsting  amid  the  inhospitable  sand, 
Cheered  by  that  burden  of  prophetic  song, 
<<  The  clime,  the  time  of  Freedom  is  at  luuid." 
And  lo !  upon  the  threshold  of  the  land 
We  strive  and  hope,  keep  patient  watch,  and  wait ; 
And  few  and  feeble  are  the  foes  that  stand 
Between  us  and  our  guerdon. — ^Back,  proud  gate, 
That  opes  into  the  realm  of  Freedom's  high  estate ! 

Not  ours,  perchance,  the  destiny  to  see 
The  unveiled  glories  of  her  inner  bower ; 
But  myriads  following  in  our  steps  shall  be 
Equal  partakers  of  the  coming  hour. 
The  unencumbered  heritage,  the  dower. 
With  its  full  fruits,  is  theirs,  with  all  its  store 
Of  fine  fruition  and  exalted  power. 
And  Truth  shall  teach  them  her  transcendent  lore — 
"Man  towards  the  perfect  good  advanceth  ever- 
more ! " 

And  in  our  upward  progress  through  the  past, 
What  giant  evils  have  been  trodden  down ! 
Dread  deeds  which  struck  the  shrinking  soul  aghast, 
Branding  the  doer  with  unblest  renown ; 
The  inquisitor's  harsh  face,  and  gloomy  gown, 
Oirt  with  a  thousand  torture-tools ;  the  flame 
In  whose  fierce  folds  the  martvr  won  his  crown, 
Are  gone  into  the  darkness  whence  they  came ; — 
There  let  them  rust  and  rot,  in  God^s  insulted  name ! 

Knowledge  hath  left  the  hermit's  ruined  cell. 
The  narrow  convent,  and  the  cloister's  gloom, 
With  world-embracing  wings  to  soar  and  dwell 
'Mid  purer  ether,  and  sublimer  room. 
The  volleyed  lightnings  of  her  press  consume 
The  tyrant's  strength,  and  strike  the  bigot  blind ; 
Day  after  day,  its  thunders  sound  the  doom 
Of  some  old  wrong,  too  hideous  for  the  mind 
Which  reason  hath  illumed,  which  knowledge  hath 
refined ! 

Knowledge  hath  dignified  the  sons  of  toil. 
And  taught  them  where  pure  pleasures  may  be  won; 
The  peasant  leaves  his  plouehshare  in  the  soil 
For  mental  pastime,  when  the  day  is  done  j 
The  swart-faced  miner,  shut  from  breeze  and  sun. 
While  nature  reigns  in  beauty  unsubdued — 
Creeps  from  his  caverned  workshop,  deep  and  dun. 
And  in  his  hovel's  fire-lit  solitude 
Storeth  his  craving  mind  with  not  unwholesome  food. 

'Mid  the  harsh  clangor  of  incessant  wheels, 
Beside  the  stithy  and  the  furnace-blaze. 
Some  soul,  still  hungering  and  enlarging,  feels 
The  silent  impulse  of  her  quickening  raya ; 


In  the  lone  loom-cell,  where  for  weary  da^s, 
And  weary  nights,  the  shuttle  flies  amain, 
With  his  white  web,  the  weaver  weaveih  lays 
To  speed  his  labor,  or  beguile  his  pain : — 
Lays  which  the  world  shall  hear  and  murmur  o'er 
again!  « 

Proud  halls  re^ho  with  exalted  song, 
With  wise  instruction,  or  impassioned  speech ; — 
And  who  outnumbers  the  heart-listening  throng  f 
The  artizan,  who  learns  that  he  may  teach ; 
I/3nging,  acquiring,  holding,  like  the  leech. 
He  cries  <<  Give,  give ! "  with  unallayed  desire ; 
No  point  of  knowledge  seems  beyond  his  reach ', 
Efifort  begets  success,  and  higher,  higher, 
Like  eagles  towards  the  sun,  his  full-fledged  thoughts 
aspire! 

And  by  this  patient  gathering  of  thought. 

And  by  this  peaceful  exercise  of  will. 

What  wonders  have  been  nursed,  matured,  and 

wrought — 
What  other  wonders  will  they  not  fulfil? 
Upheaves  the  valley,  yawns  the  opposing  hill, 
Man  and  his  hand-work  sweep  triumphant  through ; 
Time  halts,  space  narrows,  prejudice  stands  still 
And  dwindles  in  the  distance ;  high  and  new 
Are  all  our  dreams  and  deeds — yet  much  remains  to 

do. 

But  war,  that  tawdry  yet  terrific  thing ; 
The  Ethiop's  brand  and  bondage ;  the  vile  show 
Of  God's  frail  image  from  the  gallows  string 
Dangling,  and  heaving  in  convulsive  throe. 
These  man-made  ministers  of  death  and  woe, 
Shall  we  not  crush  them.  Reason,  Mercy,  say  ? 
Shall  we  not  fling  behind  us  as  we  go 
These  ancient  errors  ?    Reason  answers,  "  Yea  :* 
Pure  hearts  and  eames(*souls  will  clear  the  encum- 
bered way." 

Thus  the  old  idols  crumble  to  the  dust. 
Their  altars  shattered,  and  their  glory  shorn, 
Old  sophistries,  once  taken  upon  trust 
As  Wisdom's  spirit-words  are  grown  outworn. 
Another  incubus,  though  newly  bom, 
Dies  of  its  own  unholiness ;  a  cry 
Of  simultaneous  triumph  mixed  with  scorn 
Comes  from  the  toil-bowed  multitudes : — Ah  why 
Do  soul-sent  sounds  like  these  ascend  the  placid  skyt 

"  Farewell  thou  lawless  law !  thou  death-in-life ! 
Thou  laltor-lowering  bread-curse,  and  thou  bane 
Of  God's  blest  bounty !  thou  remorseless  knife 
Held  at  the  throat  of  Enterprise !  thou  stain 
On  Freedom's  fairest  page !  thou  gain  less  gain ! 
Thou  nightmare  of  the  nation !  we  awake 
And  fling  thee  ofi";  thy  many-folded  chain 
Consumeth  like  the  lightning-kindled  brake ; 
The  far  ofi'  shores  clap  hands,  and  all  thjr  champions 
quake ! " 

Hail  to  the  lofty  minds,  the  truthful  tongues. 
Linked  in  an  universal  cause,  as  now. 
Which  break  no  rights,  which  advocate  no  wrongs, 
Firm  to  the  loom,  and  faithful  to  the  plough ! 
Commerce,  send  out  thy  multifarious  prow, 
Laden  with  goodly  things  for  every  land  ; 
Labor,  uplift  thy  sorrow-shadowed*  brow. 
Put  forth  thy  strength  of  intellect  and  hand. 
And  plenty,  peace,  and  joy  may  round  thy  homes 
expana. 

Hail,  mighty  Science,  nature's  conquering  lord ! 
Thou    star-crowned,  steam-winged,    fiery-footed 

power ! 
Hail,  gentle  Arts,  whose  hues  and  forms  aflbrd 
Refined  enchantments  for  the  tranquil  hour ! 
Hail,  tolerant  teachers  of  the  world,  whose  dower 
Of  spirit-wealth  ourweighs  the  monarch's  might ! 
Blest  be  your  holy  mission !  may  it  shower 
Blessings  like  rain,  and  bring  by  human  right, 
To  all  our  hearts  and  hearths  love,  liberty,  and  lig^ ! 
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From  Um  QMrtailjr  Bartow. 
ExperirnerUal  Researches  in  Nectridty.   By  Michael 


Faraday,  Eaq.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c,  A;c.    From 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  L,  for  1846. 

Nineteenth  Series — OntheMOi 
and   the  lUuminXUion   of  Magnetic 
Force, 

Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  Series — On  New  Mag- 
netic Actions^  and  on  the  Magnetic  Condition  of 
all  Matter, 

Ws  willingly  iorite  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  papers  named  at  the  head  of  this  artide — the 
most  recent  of  a  long  series  hy  the  same  author, 
whieh  have  largely  contributed  to  support  the  an- 
oient  fame  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  Con- 
nected and  consecutive  in  their  objects  of  lesearoh, 
these  memoirs  have  few  parallels  in  the  history  o£ 
science  as  regards  the  magnitude  and  interest  of 
the  result  obtained.  They  illustnte  alike  the 
genius  of  the  man,  and  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
experimental  research  at  the  present  epoch.  They 
deal  with  elements  the  most  uniyersal,  ^et  the  most 
mysterious,  upon  which  the  human  mtelleet  can 
employ  itself  in  the  way  of  experiment;  with 
agents  which,  though  operative  m  the  greatest  as 
in  the  most  minute  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world,  have  only  of  late  been  distinctly  reeogniBsd 
and  submitted  to  such  inquiry  And  they  are  the 
more  remarkable  in  result,  as  not  merely  adding 
new  facts  and  phenomena  to  our  knowledge,  but 
yet  more,  as  fixing  new  relations  and  i&nities 
among  these  great  natural  elements ;  in  some  cases 
establishing  actual  identity ;  in  others,  pointing  at 
future  discoveries,  and  marking  the  vray  thereto  by 
anticipations  only  less  remarkable  than  the  truths 
to  which  they  may  hereafter  conduct. 

In  noting  these  characters  of  the  memoirs  before 
us,  and  of  those  preceding  them,  we  must  not  be 
understood  to  exclude  or  undervalue  other  philoso- 
phers who  have  labored  successfully  in  the  same 
great  field  of  inquiry  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  after- 
wards, liave  pushed  experiment  even  among  some 
of  the  very  phenomena  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned.  Commencing  with  (Ersted,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  opened  a  new  road  into  these  fertile 
domains  of  science,  we  find  the  names  of  Ampere, 
Davy,  Wollaston,  Arago,  Becquerel,  Wheatstone, 
and  many  others,  all  deservedly  eminent  as  laborers 
therein.  If  a  question  of  superiority  were  to  arise 
among  these  names,  as  respects  the  particular  subject 
of  research,  that  of  Ampere  might  perhaps  have 
best  claim  to  it,  in  the  importance  and  extensive 
application  of  the  results  obtained. 

But  we  believe  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  as- 
signing to  Faraday  the  highest  place  as  a  laborer 
and  discoverer  in  this  department  of  science,  in- 
cluding electricity  and  magnetism  in  their  various 
forms  and  modes  of  action,  in  the  mutual  connec- 
tions of  these,  and  in  their  relations  to  the  other 
ffreat  elements  and  agents  of  the  phjrsical  worid. 
Ko  man  has  attained  so  much,  or  given  audi  entire 
completeness  of  experimental  proof  to  the  truths 
attained.  His  researches,  if  equalled  by  some,  are 
surpassed  by  none  others  that  we  know,  as  speci- 
mens of  pure  inductive  inquiry.  Conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy,  the  objects  are  ever  dis- 
tinctly indicated,  and  pursued,  step  by  step,  with 
wonderful  fertility  and  variety  of  experimental  re- 
source. All  is  so  close,  clear,  and  consecutive — 
the  result  of  each  experiment  suggesting  new 
questions  and  new  methods  of  solving  ibem — as  to 
convey  fireqnently  the  aspect  of  fiuiUty  and 
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pUeity  where  the  objects  are  in  reality  the  meet 
abstruse  and  difficult  to  handle.  Questo  faeUe^ 
quanta  ^  Hffiaki  is  the  expression  of  an  Italian 
writer,  applying  weU  to  the  instance  before  us.  It 
is  one  of  the  faculties  of  genius,  as  contrasted  with 
dulness  or  imperfect  knowledge,  to  simplify  all  that 
it  discloses  or  creates. 

The  kbors  of  Dr.  Faraday,  as  is  well  knowOy 
have  not  been  limited  to  this  branch  of  science, 
though  his  fame  is  more  especially  associated  with 
it.  His  published  memoirs  on  other  subjects,  and 
liis  public  lectures,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
his  researches.  To  his  singular  merits  as  a  lec- 
turer, the  thousands  who  every  year  listen  to  him 
bear  a  Uving  testimony.  But  we  v^ould  confine 
ourselves,  in  speaking  of  him,  to  the  view  under 
which  he  will  be  recognized  by  posterity— as  an 
ardent  lover  of  philosophic  truth,  wholly  free  ^m 
the  jealousiee  which  too  often  de^ce  and  distort  the 
search  after  it — as  an  acute  and  exact  reasoner,  yet 
with  a  buoyaney  of  imagination  giving  a  certain 
poetical  vigor  to  his  conceptions--«minentlT  ingen- 
ious in  devisinff  experiments  to  fulfil  his  ideas,  and 
singulariy  skilful  in  executing  them — as  a  writer  on 
subjects  of  sdenoe,  clear,  candid,  and  judicions, 
and  occasionally  rising  into  eloquence  from  enthusi* 
asm  in  the  grandeur  of  his  subject.  Such,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  be  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
those  who  come  hereafter,  and  in  full  accmdance 
with  contemporary  opinion  of  his  merits. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  researches  before  us  as 
well  illustoating  the  spirit  and  methods  of  science 
at  the  present  period.  This  might  be  readily  ad- 
mitted as  a  general  expression ;  but  we  wish  to 
ffive  it  a  more  particular  application  to  two  points, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  on  first  aspect  seem- 
ingly incongruous;  yet  capable  of  concurrence, 
and  in  tneir  union  evolving  the  highest  results 
which  science  can  afibrd.  To  these  we  are  solieit- 
ous  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  first  of  them  is,  the  tendency  and  efllect  of 
present  research  to  pursue,  by  direct  experiment, 
those  more  subtle  elements  and  occult  relations  of 
the  material  world  which  heretofore  have  been 
chiefly  the  province  of  speculation  and  uncertain 
theory — ^the  aspirations  rather  than  the  realities  of 
science.  The  earlier  experimentalists  on  light, 
heat,  electricit^r,  and  the  magnetic  powers,  pene- 
trated jiartially  indeed  into  these  more  ohscure  do- 
mains ;  and,  as  respects  electricity  more  especially, 
even  the  dawninff  of  our  knowledge  disclosed  facts 
which  could  not  but  be  received  as  the  signals  of 
future  and  more  profound  discovery.  The  electric 
stream  brought  down  by  Franklin  from  the  thunder- 
cloud was  in  some  sort  a  harbinger  of  the  electric 
telegraph — ^that  marvellous  invention  of  the  present 
day,  by  which  human  thought  and  intelligence  are 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  with  a  rapidity  which 
human  imagination  cannot  follow,  and  which  human 
reckoning  almost  fails  to  express.  In  Hke  manner, 
even  the  earliest  researches  as  to  light  gave  cause 
both  to  reason  and  fancy  to  look  for  ulterior  resuhs 
regarding  this  great  and  m^terious  element,  whidi, 
if  not  "  telling  its  fountains,"  might  yet  diMslose 
new  properties  and  actions,  and  expound  the  nature 
of  some  of  its  mighty  influences  in  the  universe 
that  surrounds  us.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
all  such  direction  of  science  into  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  the  materia]  world  must,  even  m>m  the 
outset,  develope  connexions  amongst  them,  before 
unknown,  or  seen  only  through  the  dim  light  of 
analogy  and  conjecture. 

While  admitting,  however,  this  constant  and 
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nataral  progrefls  of  phyBical  knowledge  from  aim- 
pier  truths  aud  relations  to  those  more  recondite 
and  nniversal,  we  must  still  contend  that  the  sad- 
den and  remarkable  extension  of  these  methods  of 
research  within  the  last  forty  years,  their  better  defi* 
nition  as  phncipies  of  inquiry,  and  the  vast  results 
and  wider  generalizations  which  have  arisen  from 
them,  constitute  a  distinct  era  in  the  history  of 
science  which  it  is  probable  will  be  more  clearly 
recognized  hereafter  than  it  is  by  ourselves.  In 
this,  as  in  other  matters  of  literature  as  well  as 
physics,  the  present  time  is  so  encumbered  with  de- 
tails, and  occupies  so  disproportionate  a  space  in 
our  minds,  that  it  becomes  diflficult  to  detach  and 
designate  the  great  marks  set  upon  our  generation, 
or  to  afl^m  what  will  remain  behind  for  the  judg- 
ment or  applause  of  posterity. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instmctivB  to  note  in 
detail  those  particular  events  in  each  science  which 
fulfil  the  conditions  we  have  stated,  and  mark  in 
aome  sort  to  each  the  commencement  and  character 
of  the  present  era.  A  few  such  notices  we  put 
down  as  illustrative  to  our  readers  of  the  general 
▼iew,  and  not  designing  to  fill  up  the  crowded  pic- 
tore  of  this  period.  Eriguum  Umjms,  si  computes 
ann»i ;  si  vices  remm,  amtm  putes. 

Taking  Chemistry,  then,  as  our  first  instance, 
we  may  rightly  date  the  commencement  of  this  era 
in  the  great  discovery  of  the  law  of  definite  propor- 
tions, mainly  due  to  Dalton,  extended  and  better 
defined  by  Wollaston,  Berzelios,  and  succeeding 
chemists.  The  attainment  of  this  law  has  changed 
the  whole  course  and  aspect  of  the  science,  and  es- 
pecially given  new  and  enlarged  basis  to  the  doc^ 
trine  of  chemical  affinities.  It  may  be  fitly  viewed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  inroads  made  by  man  into 
the  recesses  of  nature;  and  the  knowledge  so 
,  gained  has  this  further  condition  of  grandeur-^that 
it  assumes  a  mathematical  exactitude  of  proof, 
furnishes  direct  anticipation  of  results  yet  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  methods  the  most  perfectly  fitted  for 
obtaining  them.  The  law  of  Isomorphism,  due  to 
Mitscheriich,  and  its  modifications  by  JBerzelius  and 
Dumas,  are  corollaries  from  this  higher  principle, 
and  related  to  it  as  all  great  truths  are  to  one 
another.  The  late  rapid  progress  of  organic  chem- 
istry has  been  derived  mainly  from  the  same  source ; 
as  also  the  recent  doctrine  of  compound  radicals, 
which,  if  it  be  not  itself  a  permanent  truth,  is  as- 
suredly one  of  the  happiest  of  intermediate  devices 
for  attaining  such.  In  concurrence  as  to  time  with 
this  discovery,  and  scarcely  less  important  in  their 
influence,  are  Davy's  researches  on  the  chemical 
agencies  of  electricity,  disclosinrg  a  vast  and  fertile 
field  of  inquiry ;  affording  new  and  more  subtle 
methods  of  analysis,  as  speedily  proved  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  alkalis  and  earths;  and,  above 
all,  interesting  in  the  development  of  one  of  those 
great  elementary  relations  to  which  we  have  alluded 
as  characteristic  of  the  present  state  of  science, 
viz.,  the  connexion 'between  chemical  actions  and 
electric  forces.  We  might  further  speak  here  of 
the  ascertainment  of  the  true  nature  of  chlorine  by 
the  same  eminent  philosopher,  and  of  the  later  dis- 
covery of  iodine  and  bromine— elements  which, 
from  their  pretence  in  minute  proportion  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  all  over  the  globe,  exemplify 
a  principle  largely  developed  in  modem  chemistry, 
viz.,  the  effect  of  small  quantities  in  composition. 
Other  discoveries  might  be  mentioned  having  the 
same  general  character ;  such  as  the  singular  class 
of  phenomena  depending  on  what  has  l^n  called 


Catalysis— the  reduction,  by  compression  and  oold, 
of  various  gases  to  the  liquid  or  solid  form,  &c. ; 
but  the  instances  already  given  are  enough  to  sub- 
stantiate our  statement  of  a  period  of  rapid  progress 
and  higher  generalizations  throughout  every  part 
of  chemical  science. 

In  Electricity,  the  subject  in  which  we  are  more 
directly  concerned,  the  great  discovery  of  Volta, 
combining  new  principles  of  action  and  power  with 
new  instruments  of  research,  is  little  separated  by 
time  from  the  events  just  noted.  An  interval,  pro- 
lific in  results  from  this  discovery,  was  followea  by 
the  sudden  disclosure  of  another  and  equally  re- 
markable class  of  phenomena,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  but  by  the  happy  suggestion  of  the  discov- 
erer, CBrsted,  pointing  out  an  untrodden  path  which 
was  instantly  and  eagerly  pursued  by  men  of  science 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  These  researches,  while 
evolving  in  their  progress  the  new  subject  of  elec- 
trodynamics, led  further  to  one  of  those  great  gen- 
eral results  of  which  we  have  spoken-^the  identi- 
fication of  the  electric  and  magnetic  forces  as  one 
element,  or  the  reduction  of  all  magnetic  power  to 
the  action  of  electric  currents  upon  or  within  cer- 
tain forms  and  qualities  of  matter.  This  discoverr 
ranks  in  the  same  high  class  as  that  just  mentioned, 
of  the  connexion  of  electrical  and  chemical  forces, 
which  in  Faraday's  hands  has  been  raised  to  the 
expression  and  proof  of  identity :  thus  reducing  to 
one  element  of  action  (if  we  may  be  allowed  such 
a  phrase)  what  were  before  received  as  three— a 
result  to  which  we  will  admit  that  some  links  of 
evidence  are  still  wanting,  but  yet  explicit  and  cer- 
tain enough  to  be  fitly  recorded  as  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  modem  science.  The  further  deter- 
mination by  Faraday  of  the  identity  of  voltaic  and 
animal  electricity  with  that  of  the  machine,  and  his 
researches  relating  to  electric  induction,  electro- 
lytes, and  the  definite  measurements  of  electric 
power,  all  denote  the  same  progress  towards  more 
general  laws,  and  a  closer  concentration  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject. 

In  optical  science,  the  discoveries  of  Young, 
Fresnel,  Mains,  Brewster,  and  others  scarcely  less 
eminent,  as  to  the  diffraction  and  interference  of 
light— double  refraction  and  polarization  in  its  sev- 
eral forms  and  incidents — ^the  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  optical  axes  of  crystals,  and  other 
properties  of  this  great  element — gave  a  sudden 
impulse  and  new  directions  to  the  inquiry  which 
the  genius  of  Newton  had  originated.  The  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light,  fortified  by  these  discoveries, 
became  the  means  of  carrying  them  yet  further ;  af- 
fording anticipations  of  unattained  results — as  in  the 
case  of  the  conversion  of  the  plane  polarization  of 
light  into  the  circular — which  it  was  the  province 
of  the  most  refined  experiment  to  justify  and  realize. 
And  when  Arago  found  it  possible,  through  certain 
phenomena  of  polarized  light,  to  determine,  by  a 
mere  fragment  of  Iceland  crystal,  whether  the  light 
of  comets  is  their  own  or  not,  and  whether  that  of 
the  sun  is  from  its  solid  body  or  a  gaseous  envel- 
ope around  it,  it  was  evident  that  we  were  entering 
into  the  midst  of  principles  and  relations  of  the 
highest  order.  About  the  same  period  the  several 
phenomena  of  the  solar  spectmm,  ascertained  by 
the  elder  Herschel,  Wollaston,  and  Frauenhofer, 
laid  a  foundation  for  those  more  extended  and  deK 
icate  researches  which  have  rendered  the  investi- 
gation of  tlie  solar  beam,  in  its  whole  complex' 
constitution,  but  particularly  in  its  chemical  relatiomi 
and  application  to  photography  and  thermogn^hy. 
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\  of  the  HMMl  iirtensting  proUems  ia  phymcal 
the  complete  solution  of  which  ib  yet 
naenred  as  a  triumph  for  future  inquiry. 

In  astronomy,  after  Laplace  had  already  com- 
pleted the  ffenenl  theory  of  the  oohir  system,  hy 
redttcingr  all  the  known  planetary  perturbations 
within  the  Newtonian  law,  the  science  received  a 
new  iHreetion  and  fresh  vigor  through  the  sublime 
disooveries  of  Hersehel  among  the  nebulae  and 
donUe  stars ;  involving  elements  of  number,  spooe, 
and  time,  which,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Pascal, 
**  I'hnagination  se  lasse  plutot  de  concevoir  que  la 
nature  de  foomir.'*  Scarcely,  indeed,  did  they 
obtain  entire  assent  until  attested  and  extended  by 
his  son,  Sir  J.  Uerachel,  and  other  eminent  astrono- 
mers, among  whom  Bessel  and  Strove  stand  for&- 
moft.  The  discovery  of  periods  of  revolution,  in 
elliptieal  orbits,  among  the  dooUe  and  multiple 
stars,  extended  at  onee  the  common  law  of  gravita- 
tion to  those  remote  regions  of  space,  and  enabled 
seience  securely  to  penetrate  where  the  hardiest 
ftocy  has  no  power  to  follow.  These  revolutions 
(oflfering  even  eventual  methods  for  determining 
the  distance  of  such  binary  systems  from  the  earth) 
— 4he  proper  motions  of  other  stars,  including  our 
own  sun,  in  the  field  of  space— the  phenomena  of 
the  periodic  and  variable  stat»— and  the  varions 
Ibrms  and  changes,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the 
nebular  systems— open  out  vast  objects  to  future 
astronomers — ^'^ things,"  as  Bacon  says,  "which 
may  be  done  in  the  succession  of  ages,  though  not 
within  the  hour-glass  of  one  man's  life."  While 
thus  briefly  noting  them,  we  cannot  wholly  omit 
that  signal  triumph  of  the  time  in  which  we  are 
writing,  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  more  distant 
planet  in  our  own  system  ;  not  by  some  happy 
accident  in  sweeping  the  heavens  with  a  telescope, 
but  as  the  happier  result  of  a  consummate  calcula- 
tion on  the  progressive  disturbances  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus ;  requiring,  to  satisfy  the  strict  law  of 
gramtation,  a  disturbing  body  acting  from  mthout; 
and  indicating,  from  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
disturbances,  not  merely  the  existence,  but  also  the 
direction,  distance,  and  mass  of  the  yet  unseen 
globe.**  Though  not  himself  the  first  observer, 
the  event  occurred  in  the  observatory  ^  Encko ; 
a  name  attached  to  the  comet  whose  short  and 
aooelerated  revolutions — by  making  probable  the 
existence,  in  the  solar  system  at  least,  of  an  ethe- 
lial  matter  occupying  space — have  added  one  more 
to  those  general  d^uctions  which  belong  to  the 
period  before  us.  All  these  things  are  evidence 
that  astronomy,  while  reaching  earlier  than  other 
•eieDces  to  many  of  these  great  conclusions,  has 
participated  with  them  in  that  impulse  towards  still 
higher  inquiry  whk;h  we  have  described  as  marking 
the  present  era. 

*  We  may  be  elkiwed  to  regret,  without  incorring  the 
charge  of  narrow  national  feeling,  that  the  eqinlity  in  the 
first  ^reat  step  to  this  discovery,  and  the  approximation 
to  it  in  the  second,  of  which  Cambridge  has  to  boast,  did 
not  actually  achieve  the  result.  While  every  admiration 
to  doe  to  Le  Verrier's  l^rfect  methods  and  resuits,  (and 
it  is  impossible  not  to  teel  the  beauty  of  such  computa- 
tions as  that  determining  the  exact  limits  between  which 
the  planet  was  to  be  aoiicht,)  it  would  be  palpably  unjust 
to  Mr.  Adams  not  to  admit  and  record  that  he  obtained 
and  communicated  still  earlier  retuUsi  which  results, 
applied  to  observation,  did  nctaallj  Jtret  brin^  the  planet 
befiyre  the  eye  of  tnan.  Had  it  been  recognised  as  a 
planet  when  thus  first  seen,  Adams  would  have  held  the 
place  which  Le  Verrier  now  holds,  in  the  history  of  the 
discovery.  These  thinss  must  not  be  forgotten,  either 
for  the  present  time  or  tne  future,  as  they  are  essential  to 
tmth  and  justice. 
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In  Geology  again,  to  carry  our  fllostiatioiiB  a  atm 
further,  the  doctrine  of  Hntton,  so  ably  developed 
by  Playfiiir,  and  tho  controvemy  which  ensued 
between  the  partisans  of  the  igneous  and  aqueofu 
theories,  gave  a  sudden  stimmuB  to  the  science, 
though  hx  inferior  in  degree  and  permanence  to 
that  derived  fVom  the  labors,  ooncnrrent  as  to  time, 
which  have  rendered  the  name  of  Cuvier  illnstrioaa 
to  posterity.  His  discoveries  in  fossil  remaana, 
given  to  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy, 
were  the  robust  germ  of  a  science  whicn  has  since 
grown  with  unpualleled  vigor,  forming  at  this  time 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  attainments  in  the  ciicla 
of  human  knowledge :  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with 
conditions  of  change  ^  oroaniied  life  all  over  Uia 
earth — ^the  extinction  of  old  genera  and  species,  and 
the  crsatkm  of  new-^with  periods  of  time,  and 
changes  of  form  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  too 
great  to  be  measured,  save  in  that  latest  period 
when  man  first  appears  as  a  tenant  of  its  surfaee  ;-^ 
yet,  in  the  indications  of  order  of  snocession,  and 
general  character  of  these  revolutions,  scarcely  lest 
perfect  in  evidence  than  those  experimental  scienoea 
to  which  we  lend  oor  firmest  belief.*  Did  our 
space  allow  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  numei^ 
ous  instances  from  modem  geology  of  this  progress 
towards  general  laws ;  such  as  the  doctrine  of  Ella 
de  Beaumont,  regarding  the  relative  age  of  monn- 
tain  chains — the  determinatM>n  of  chanffes  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land  over  the  globe— of  the 
influence  of  heat  on  mineral  masses,  both  as  respeola 
internal  structure  and  the  position  of  strata — and  of 
those  phenomena  of  elevation  and  dislocation,  to 
which  even  geometry  has  become  in  part  auxiliary ; 
enabling  one  of  our  first  mathematicians  to  indicate, 
by  general  formnlc  of  expansive  force  acting  under 
certain  conditions,  some  of  the  actual  resnlta 
attained  by  the  obeervationa  of  the  working  ged^ 
ogist. 

We  might  readily  pursne  onr  iDnstntions  further 
were  it  necessary.  In  physical  Geography,  fbr 
instance,  the  travels  and  various  writings  of  Hum- 
boldt, about  the  period  in  question,  greaily  enlarged 

*  Even  in  works  professedly  occupied  with  this  to|MC, 
we  find  but  portiai  recognition  of  the  great  fact  which< 
confers  so  much  grandeur  upon  it,  viz.,  the  evidence- 
offered  by  the  successive  and  detenntnate  chaiwes  in  the 
form  and  constitution  of  organic  Hie  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the- 

?[lobe — each  period  manifestly  separated  by  its  conditions 
rom  the  one  antecedent  to  it— that  the  creative  power  and- 
action  of  the  Almightjr  does  not  sleep  or  suspend  itself  in 
the  vs^e  depths  of  time,  but  is  ever  watchmg  over  and 
actinff  m  that  world  of  which,  in  its  latest  recorded  form, 
Man  Das  become  the  tenant.  We  know  no  part  of  bnniaa 
science  which  famishes  this  proof  so  entirely  and  so  ex- 
plicitly. And  it  has  the  greater  value  as  meeting  and 
refuting  a  doctrine  which,  cominff  to  us  originally  as  a 
vague,  balf-poetical  speculation  of  antiquity,  has  latterly 
sought  to  invest  itself  with  the  form  and  coloring  of  sci- 
ence—we  mean,  the  theory  which  derives,  by  a  aort  of 
evolution,  from  general  laws  once  assinned  to  matter,  all 
the  innumerable  forms  of  being  and  life  which  surround 
us,  or  have  existed  under  prior  conditions  of  the  globe. 
This  doctrine  has  found  advocates  both  in  France  and 
England  ;  and  poetry,  under  the  pen  of  M.  Lamarttne^ 
has  lent  it  a  sort  of  aid  not  ill  suited  to  its  merits : — 

"  Lorsqne  du  Cr6ateor  la  parole  ftoonde 
Dane  une  heure  fatale  eut  enfant6  le  monds 

Des  germes  du  Chaos ; 
De  son  oeuvre  imparfaite  il  dMounia  aa  face, 
Et  d*un  pied  d^daigneuz  le  Isn^ant  dans  respsce, 

Rentra  dans  son  repos.*' 

FVom  such  composition  as  this  we  willingly  tnra  to  the 
elder  and  soberer  words  of  Bossnet :  "  Que  Je  mforiss 
ces  Philosophes,  qui,  m^surant  les  oonseils  de  Dieu  k  leurs 
penstes,  ne  le  font  auteur  que  d'nn  certain  ordre  gdndii^ 
d'oA  Is  reste  se  dAveloppe— comme  il  pent.*' 
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llie  aoope  of  thta  inqoiry ;  nudtiplying  and  oomfatn- 
Ing  the  objects  of  leseaich  so  as  to  give  it. all  the 
•oeigy  of  a  new  bianeh  of  soienoe ;  ca^le  of  larger 
generalization,  and  ooaneeting  itaelf  with  every 
other  department  of  human  knowledge.  We  might 
farther  apeak  of  the  ▼aiiooa  diaooveriea  reparduig 
Heat,  as  it  oomes  to  as  in  the  solar  ray — aa  it  exists 
in  planetary  spaeo— as  it  is  present  in  the  interior 
of  the  eartlH-Hind  as  it  acts,  or  is  acted  upon  by 
the  Tarious  forms  of  matter,  in  reflexion,  abscnrption, 
radiation,  conduction,  polarization,  &o. ;— researches 
begun  by  Black  and  Leslie ;  extended  under 


mathematical  formula  by  Fourier;  and  by  the 
elaborate  experiments  of  Dulong,  Melloni,  and  oth- 
ers, carried  forwards  to  new  and  unexpected  results. 
We  might  yet  further  allude  to  the  Physiology  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  where  tiie  attainments 
have  been  equally  remarkable ;  bringing  all  sciences 
.  to  bear  upon  vital  phenoroena--better  defining  the 
ty{>e8  of  form  and  structural  developmenV— substi- 
tating  cellubr  for  vascular  action  in  embryology  and 
the  formation  of  tissues— applying  chemistry  to 
objects,  and  through  methods,  heretofore  untried-— 
dassifying  anew  Uie  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system— and  from  every  side  approaching 
nearer  to  that  myaterious  line  which  it  will  prol^ 
ably  never  be  given  to  human  power  to  traverse.* 

But  we  thimc  it  hardly  needfal  to  go  further,  in 
proving  the  position  we  nave  laid  down,  or  in  mark- 
ing by  other  instances  that  sudden  and  enlarged 
knpulse  of  discovery  which  in  each  particular  sci- 
ence, and  about  the  same  period,  carried  men  for- 
wards to  inquiries  ipore  searching  and  profound  than 
heretofore ;— establishing  at  the  same  time  relations 
.and  connexions  throughout  every  part  of  the  natural 
world,  far  more  intimate  and  universal  than  had 
tbeen  sarmiaed  b^  the  highest  genius  or  most  ardent 
iimagination  of  former  times.  Thus,  while  the  cir- 
cle of  physical  knowledge  has  been  rapidly  and 
-widely  extending  itself,  the  sciences  and  objects  it 
•embraces  have  been  ever  acquiring  greater  concen- 
tration and  unity ;  pressing  inwards  to  certain  com- 
mon principles  and  laws,  the  further  development 
of  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
purposes,  ana  most  legitimate  rewards,  of  future 
inouiry. 

The  second  great  mark  set  upon  science  at  the 
present  day,  is  its  increased  and  still  increasing  ea- 
-adness  in  all  methods  of  research;  and  as  a  neces- 
sary efiect  of  this,  the  much  greater  precision  and 
truth  of  all  the  results  obtained.  We  may  safely 
affirm  that  there  is  no  bmnch  of  experimental  sci- 
ence in  which  the  results  of  any  experiment  made 
fifty  years  ago  would  now  be  receivea  without  repe- 
tition— no  observation  of  natural  objects,  either  by 
the  eye  or  other  instruments,  made  at  that  time, 
which  has  not  been  found  to  require  revision.  And 
we  may  equally  affirm  that  the  instances  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  where  such  repetition  and  revision  have 
not  altered,  more  or  less,  the  nature  or  amount  of 
the  results,  often  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  afiect 

*  lo  the  application  of  chemistry  to  pbvsiology,  the  prin- 
ciple we  think  likely  to  be  most  fertile  is  one  recently 
developed  and  applied  by  Liehig  and  others,  that,  viz., 
based  on  the  fact  tnat  certain  matters,  even  in  the  minut- 
est qaantity,  do,  in  the  act  of  combination  or  decomposi- 
tion, bring  other  and  far  larger  masses  with  which  tbey 
oome  in  contact  into  the  same  state,  provided  the  atoms 
of  the  second  are  ecmabU  of  the  aame  kind  of  change  as 
those  of  the  first.  The  wide  application  of  this  principle 
to  fermentation  and  to  the  action  of  diflerent  substances  on 
the  blood  and  organized  tissues,  will  at  once  be  seen. 
If  fully  sanctioned  by  further  experiment,  it  will  rank 
amonff  the  many  general  laws  which  are  now  gathering 
ground  a  common  centre. 
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all  the  mote  material  eoodosiont  tbanee  dednead. 
To  the  mathematical  sciences  of  course  this  oon- 
ment  does  not  oqaally  apply;  but  even  here  the 
greater  exaetnesa  as  to  all  nets  and  phenomena  Air- 
nishes  a  much  sounder  basis  for  the  proeosaea  tm* 
ployed. 

What  we  have  just  sUted  vrill  readily  be  leesjg- 
niied  by  men  of  soienoe ;  but  we  ara  not  aware  that 
it  haa  ever  been  pot  forward  in  anch  explicit  Ibnn  an 
the  subiect  might  well  warrant.  For  an  expoaiiian 
of  thia  kind,  carried  throughout  all  the  phyncal  asi* 
encea,  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  aa  a  part  of 
the  hiatory  of  human  knowledge ;  or  even  of  tha 
human  mmd  itaelf,  in  those  varioos  conditions  of 
change  it  haa  undergone  in  the  prc^reaa  of  ageit 
and  in  the  distribution  of  men  over  the  countries  of 
the  earth.  The  topic,  in  hct^  embracea  the  prind 
plea  and  application  of  evidence^  aa  oonoemei  ia 
phyaical  research;— a  matter  eingnlariy  curiona 
and  instructivo  in  its  history ;  and  Tike  every  other 
part  of  the  law  of  evidence,  as  received  and  i^iplied 
m  the  aflaira  of  mankind,  fumiahing  a  aort  of  in- 
dex to  the  intelleetual  stale  of  any  given  agn  ar 
oonntry. 

For  the  disparity  which  manifestly  exists  in  ^ 
ferent  minds  u  the  perception  of  what  are  the 
proofs  of  truth,  exists  also  in  nationa  and  eomnrani- 
Uea  of  men ; — a  fiwt  variously  attested  to  us,  and  in 
no  example  more  distinctly  than  in  the  hiaitoiy  of 
phyaical  science,  whether  speculative  or  experi- 
mental. Much  curious  illustiation  might  be  given 
from  the  writinga  of  Greek  and  Rman  pnikn- 
ophers,  as  well  aa  from  the  more  familiar  aoueea 
which  make  knovni  to  ua  the  opinioas  and  aopcr- 
atitiona  of  their  times.  Some  men,  indeed,  nke 
Archimedes,  stand  apart  from,  and  above  all  mla. 
But  as  a  general  fact,  we  find,  even  in  the  heal 
perioda  of  antiquity,  a  singnhir  want  of  all  lust  per- 
ception of  evidence  in  the  observation  of^  nasaml 
phenomena,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  urgent 
requiaition  for  it  in  our  own:  time — ^how  far,  in  tha 
case  of  the  Greeks,  owing  to  their  peculiar  vein  of 
scholastie  philosophy,  to  Sie  influence  of  language, 
dr  other  causes,  we  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire.* 
Daring  the  intermediate  agea,  down  to  the  veiy 
time  of  Bacon,  little  improvement  oocurred,  or  waa 
to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  concurring 
to  prevent  it.  Tho  subsequent  progress,  thooph 
slow  perhaps,  yet  haa  been  determinate  and  unin- 
terrupted down  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating.  Since  this  time  the  change,  aa  to  all  thai 
concerns  the  exactness  and  atrict  demonstration  of 
science,  has  been  such  in  amount,  and  so  r^id,  aa 
to  justify  the  same  brief  illustration  of  thia  second 
characteristic  mark  of  modem  science  which  we 
have  already  given  to  the  former.  And  to  thia  we 
now  proceed. 

Recurring  firat,  then,  to  Chcmiatry — how  wonder- 
ful ia  the  dififerenoe  between  an  anaiyats  of  the  time 
of  Berginan  and  Fourcroy,  and  one  of  the  present 
day  coming  from  the  hands  of  Berxelius,  Miia^er- 
lich,  or  Liebig !  The  chemist  is  now  bound  to  ren- 
der back  aa  the  weight  of  the  oonstituent  parts,  be 

*  HippocretCb^one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  aocvrate  ob- 
servers of  antiquity,  has  perhaps  indicated  the  main  cause ; 

TTOfir  rh  dij  ayvotiv.  The  So^a  of  the  Greek  whoob 
was  eminently  unfavorable  to  exact  knowledse  during  thi 
period  in  question,  as  well  as  during  stiU  later  ages  ia 
the  history  of  the  world. 

An  ample  and  interesting  discussion  of  this  topic  will 
be  found  in  the  firat  volume  of  Dr.  WbewcU*8  "History 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  of  which  we  are  glad  to  sea 
that  a  new  and  reviaed  edition  has  jnst  appealed. 
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they  solid  or  gsKoas,  what  he  reoeiTeB  as  the 

wciglit  of  the  whole.  In  the  analysis  of  any  given 
coaiponnd,  instead  of  a  rude  per  centage  of  ingredi- 
ents, with  a  large  amoant  set  down  under  the  head 
of  loss,  he  fixes  the  relative  proportions  with  an  ex- 
actness which  is  at  once  aided  and  attested  by  the 
great  law  of  definite  proportions,  giving  a  mathe- 
matical character  to  the  result.  While  what  was 
ouce  vaguely  recorded  as  loss,  is  now  made  to  yield 
its  contents ;  including,  as  oflen  happens,  minute 
fractional  quantities  of  substances,  heretofore  un- 
known, yet  essential,  it  may  be,  to  the  nature  and 
integrity  of  the  compound.  The  actual  sute  of 
analysis,  as  applied  to  organic  matters,  is  the  most 
recent  triumph,  as  well  as  the  best  example  of  the 
oase  we  are  stating— -an  application  still  in  progress, 
evolving  every  day  new  methods  and  higher  refine- 
ments, and  leading  us  nearer,  not  indeed  to  the 
nature  of  vitality,  but  to  the  power  and  processes 
through  which  it  operates  in  the  world  around  us. 
Physiology,  aided  by  these  new  chemical  resources, 
and  by  the  increased  power  and  delicacy  of  the 
microscope,  is  not  merely  enlarging  its  boundary, 
as  already  shown ,  but  attaining  at  the  same  time  an 
exactitude  of  results — far  short,  doubtless,  of  future 
knowledge — ^yet  Qtuch  greater  than  any  hitherto 


Let  us  take  Meteorology  as  another  example— a 
part  of  our  knowledge  still  very  imperfect,  from  the 
number  of  elements  conjointly  concerned,  and  the 
complexity  of  ail  the  phenomena,  yet  how  entirely 
altered  from  its  state  forty  years  ago !  With  in- 
struments far  more  perfect,  and  at  innumerable  sta- 
tions over  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  most  minute 
and  authentic  registers  are  now  kept  of  the  weight, 
temperature,  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere — of 
its  electrical  and  magnetic  conditions— of  the  direc- 
tion, velocity,  and  duration  of  winds — of  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  falling — and  of  the  meteoric  phenomena 
which  more  irregularly  affect  our  planet,  either 
from  causes  proper  to  itself,  or  from  external  agents 
in  its  orbital  passage  through  space.*  It  is  in  this 
part  of  science  that  the  system  of  averages  is 
chiefly  instrumental  in  furnishing  results.  The 
number  and  precision  of  observations  become  there- 
fore of  the  highest  consequence ;  and  no  one  can 
duly  appreciate  the  progress  as  to  these  points  who 
has  not  compared  the  tahlcs  now  constructed,  with 
the  vague  and  limited  registers  of  weather  which 
once  formed  our  sole  meteorological  knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  rhysical  Geography 
at  large.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  it  had 
scarcely  become  a  branch  of  knowledge.  Now,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  it  ramifies  itself  through  all ; 
its  objects  enlarged  and  defined ;  its  results, 
whether  relating  to  surface ,  climate,  productious, 
or  other  physicsu  phenomena  of  the  globe,  increas- 
ing every  day  in  number  and  exactness.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  great  influence  Humboldt  has 
had  in  this  department  of  inquiry.  The  strong 
Tetn  of  his  talent,  as  of  his  actual  labors,  lies  in  this 
direction.  A  happy  instance  of  it  may  be  found  in 
one  of  his  more  recent  memoirs  on  the  mean  height 
of  continents,  and  their  centre  of  gravity,  as  influ- 

*  This  point,  of  the  extraneous  influence  the  stirfoce  of 
the  earth  may  under^  daring  its  progress  through  space, 
has  scarcely,  we  thmk,  obtained  due  nottce^a  matter, 
doubtless,  in  great  degree  speculative  at  present,  yet  ren- 
dered more  i»robable  by  recent  observation,  (we  allude  es- 
pecially to  tne  neriodical  meteoric  appearances  of  August 
and  November,)  admitting  of  future  evidence  from  sev- 
eral sources,  and  if  hereafter  proved,  making  it  likely 
that  rnaoy  phenomena  of  meteorolo^,  as  well  as  of  cU- 
nate  and  season,  may  be  thus  explained. 
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enced  by  mountain  masses  and  chains.  His  other 
writings,  and  particularly  his  latest  work,  the  Cos* 
mos,  abound  in  similar  illustrations,  all  expressing 
a  state  of  knowledge  more  special,  exact,  and  mi- 
nute. 

In  connection  with  the  same  general  view,  we 
may  mention  the  pendulum  observations  of  Sabine 
— the  records  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  as  derived 
from  observations  in  every  part  of  the  globe— and 
the  recent  researches  of  Whewell  and  Lubbock  on 
the  tides,  as  examples  of  the  ever-growing  demand 
for  exactness  of  results,  obtained  by  more  perfect 
instruments,  and  from  averages  .of  greater  numeri- 
cal value. 

Of  the  rapid  extension  of  knowledge,  depending 
greatly  on  increased  exactness  of  research,  Zoology 
furnishes  a  striking  example.  The  new  classificar- 
tion  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  Cnvier  gave  at  once 
fresh  stimulus  to  discovery,  and  a  better  basis  on 
which  to  repose  it.  Such  have  been  the  zeal  and 
enterprise  of  naturalists — favored,  indeed,  by  facili- 
ties of  travel  before  unknown — that  within  the  laat 
twenty  years  the  number  of  distinct  species,  collect- 
ed and  classified,  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  every 
class.  We  might  particularize  the  ratio  of  increase 
of  each,  but  wUl  merely  state,  as  instances,  that  the 
mammailia,  numbered  in  1828  by  Cnvier  and  De»- 
marest  at  700,  now  reach  nearly  1200 — the  fishes, 
estimated  somewhat  earlier  by  Lac^p^e  at  2000, 
are  now  increased  to  about  8000 — while  the  insects, 
calculated  by  Humboldt,  in  1821,  at  44,000,  have  at 
this  time  reached  the  amount  of  more  than  100,000 
collected  species !  A  profuse  variety  in  the  forms 
of  animal  life,  scarcely  less  confounding  to  the  im- 
agination than  are  Uie  numbers  by  which  we 
measure  the  heavens,  or  record  the  velocity  and  vi- 
brations of  light.  We  might  draw  tnm  the  pro- 
gress of  Botany  instances  not  less  remarkable,  did 
our  limits  allow  of  such  detail. 

In  Geology  we  find  the  expression  of  a  sinulai 
and  equal  change,  principally  aue  to  palieontology, 
as  a  part  of  the  subject.  The  study  of  fossil  re- 
mains, to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  of  modem  science,  has  removed 
endless  ambiguities  and  errors  in  the  theory  and 
classification  of  rocks.  Connexion  or  identity,  as  to 
age  and  relative  position,  can  be  determined  by  this 
means  for  strata  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  even 
where  all  other  marks  of  external  resemblance  are 
wanting.  The  recent  recognition  and  classification 
of  the  Silurian  system  by  Murchison,  an  important 
step  in  geology,  is  derived  chiefiy  from  this  source ; 
and  equally  so  the  division  of  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions proposed  by  Lyell — ^provisional,  it  may  be, 
but  founded  on  a  rational  basis,  and  rendering  sdl 
future  observations  more  easy  and  precise.  A  good 
economical  example  to  our  purpose  may  be  found 
in  the  present  exact  knowledge  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous system,  precluding  hereafter  any  ignorant  and 
expensive  search  after  coal  where  none  wor^ 
working  can  be  found. 

And,  again,  in  the  manner  of  studying  these  fos- 
sil remains,  how  striking  are  the  proofs  of  increas- 
ing accuracy  as  to  facts  f  Half  a  century  ago  huge 
bones  were  dug  out  of  the  alluvion  ;  the  forms  of 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  hewn  out  of  solid  rocks ; 
gigantic  ferns  and  other  tropical  plants  found  among 
the  coa)  strata,  with  little  notice  or  name  given  to 
these  appearances.  Now  the  classification  of  the 
fossil  world  is  well  nigh  as  complete  and  exact  as 
that  of  existing'  life.  The  fossil  species,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  discovered  and  classed,  amount 
to  neariy  10,000;  and  the  additions  continually 
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made  to  this  number  not  merely  tend  to  complete 
the  serieB  of  these  remains  of  former  conditions  of 
tho  earth,  hut  often  even  fill  up  the  lacuna  or  gaps 
in  the  forms  of  animal  life  around  us.  The  memoir 
of  Owen  on  British  Fossil  Marine  Reptiles  Ib  a 
strikin||^  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  a  single 
subdivision  of  the  subject.  The  results  obtained 
by  this  eminent  naturalist  from  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  internal  structure  of  teeth,  are  further 
curiously  illustrative  of  that  strictness  and  minute- 
ness of  research  which  have  been  extended  to  every 
part  of  comparative  anatomy,  as  well  of  fossils  as  of 
existing  animal  life.  And  yet  more  remarkable  in 
this  li^  are  the  discoveries  of  Ehrenbers^  among 
the  fosril  infusoria,  showing  conditions  and  changes 
4>f  animal  life  before  unknown ;  and  the  production 
from  the  siliceous  or  calcareous  coverings  of  those 
microscopic  beings,  of  aggre&fate  masses  of  some 
of  the  hudest  rocks  forming  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

In  Astronomy  a|[ain,  though  exact  observation 
bogan  eaiiier  than  m  other  sciences,  and,  aided  by 
the  powers  of  the  higher  mathematics,  attained 
wonoerful  results,  vet  naye  they  been  jErreatly  ex- 
tended and  rectifiea  by  the  more  powerful  and  per- 
fect instruments  of  the  present  time.  The  working 
astronomer  has  been  sedulous  in  discovering  causes 
of  instrumental  disturbance ;  and  providing  against 
them  by  artifices  of  precaution,  which  would  seem 
almost  to  have  reacned  their  maximum  of  refine- 
ment. The  ereoX  achromatic  glasses  of  Munich 
(why  not  of  London  also  ?)  by  their  aignzl  excel- 
lence have  given  a  power  of  penetration  into  space, 
to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  discoveries. 
While  the  gigantic  reflector  of  Lord  Rosse,  fash- 
ioned in  its  details  with  the  delicacy  of  a  micro- 
scope, has  never  yet  been  directed  to  the  heavens 
without  disclosing  some  new  fact  or  correcting  some 
prior  observation.  Cadi  munimenta  perruvit.  To 
this  great  perfection  of  instruments  are  one  such 
observations  as  those  which  have  recently  deter- 
mined the  parallax  of  certain  fixed  stars — the 
proper  motions  of  others,  including  our  own  sun 
and  his  system — the  periods  of  revolution  of  double 
stars — ^thiB  existence  and  perturbations  of  the  five 
telescopic  planets  between  Mars  and  Jupiter — and, 
as  a  rare  example  of  refined  research,  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  moan  motions  of  the  earth  and  Venus, 
from  the  inequality  of  their  periodic  times,  discov- 
ered by  the  astronomer  royal,  though  not  exceed- 
inga  rew  seconds  in  amount. 

There  is  no  part  of  physical  science,  in  fact,  in 
which  observation  or  experiment  are  concerned, 
where  the  same  progress  in  perfection  of  instru- 
ments has  not  occurred.  Space,  time,  force,  mo- 
tion and  weight,  however  expressed  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  are  all  determined  with  far 
greater  precision  ;  and  sources  of  error  recognized 
and  removed  which  heretofore  were  unknown  or 
disregarded.  When  even  the  simple  spirit-level 
has  underffone  various  improvements  in  our  hands, 
it  may  weU  be  understood  that  the  microscope,  the 
pendulum,  the  instruments  for  measuring  terrestrial 
magnetism,  for  analyzing  the  subtle  and  complex 
phenomena  of  light  and  electricity,  and  for  indicat- 
mg  the  several  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  have 
been  the  subject  of  still  greater  change  and  improve- 
ment. And  not  merely  this,  but  the  progress  of 
discovery  itself,  and  the  larger  and  more  durect  ap- 
plication of  science  to  arts  and  manufactures,  have 
placed  in  our  hands  instruments  altogether  new, 
and  capable  of  attaining  new  classes  of  results. 
We  may  cite,  as  a  remarkable  case  in  point,  the 
Ibermo-eloctric  pUe,  which  Melloni  ana   Forbes 
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have  made  a  means  of  measuring  degrees  of  heat 
hitherto  inappreciable ;  and  of  determining  other 
properties  of  this  great  element  before  unkno^vn  ; 
and  which,  in  their  approximation  to  the  phenoin- 
ena  of  light,  become  of  high  interest  to  philosophy. 
We  will  mention  another  signal  instance.  Thou^ 
astronomy,  through  the  transits  of  Jupiter  s  satel- 
lites, had  shown  the  velocity  of  light,  what  but  the 
exact  resources  of  modem  science,  vesting  them- 
selves in  the  most  ingenious  combinations,  could 
have  enabled  Wheatstone  to  assign  a  comparative 
measure  of  speed  to  the  electrical  current,  designat- 
ing thereby  those  enormous  velocities  of  which  the 
electric  telegraph  is  at  once  the  exponent  and  the 
practical  application. 

In  alluding  to  the  connexion  of  physical  knowl- 
edge with  the  arts  of  life,  we  cannot  pass  over  the 
steam  engine  in  its  various  forms,  as  the  transcend- 
ent instance  of  what  has  been  attained  in  the 
perfection  and  practical  uses  of  machinery.  Al 
first  a  comparatively  rude  and  powerless  appHcation 
of  a  natural  agent,  it  has  now,  by  a  consummate 
adaptation  of  parts,  and  the  removal  of  all  that  can 
impair  or  disturb  its  action,  become  the  most  power- 
ful, as  well  as  most  certain  and  controllable  minister 
of  man— carrying  him  at  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  alone  his  railways — stemming  the  wildest 
storms  of  the  Atlantic — draining  the  deepest  minee^ 
and  converting  the  great  Lake  of  Haarlem  to  dry 
land — or  giving  continuous  and  orderly  motion  to 
the  complex  myriads  of  wheels  which  perform  the 
work  of  a  Manchester  cotton-mill,  r^amiliar  aa 
these  things  now  are  to  our  daily  view,  they  would 
have  served  as  material  for  the  fairy  tales  of  our 
forefathers.  And  in  every  point  they  singularly 
exemplify  what  we  are  now  describing,  viz.,  thte 
great  power  which  man  has  gained  over  the  natural 
world  and  its  most  uncontrollable  elements,  by  the 
variety  of  combinations  and  exactness  of  methods 
which  are  characteristic  of  modem  science. 

We  have  dwelt  much  longer  than  we  intended  on 
these  two  topics.  But  we  think  the  digression  wiU 
be  justified  to  our  readers  by  their  intrinsic  interest, 
as  describing  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  extent 
and  state  of  physical  knowledge  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  man;  and  yet  further,  by  their 
more  particular  relation  to  the  researches  before  us. 
Linked  together,  as  all  the  physical  sciences  are,  by 
a  chain  of  common  truths,  which  is  ever  gathering 
more  closely  around  them,  yet  is  electricity  foremost 
perhaps  in  its  intimate  connexion  with  all — absorb- 
ing some,  as  we  have  seen — expounding  others— 
and  developing  actions  and  principles  wnich  from 
their  universality  give  certain  promise  of  disclosing 
other  relations  yet  unknown  and  unsuspected. 
What  results,  for  instance,  may  we  not  fairly 
anticipate  from  the  principle  of  nolarity,  supplied 
as  a  Irasis  of  future  inquiry  to  the  different  forms  of 
matter  and  action  around  us? — a  principle  fiiBt 
brought  into  clear  light  by  what  may  now  be  termed 
the  electric  currents  of  Uie  magnet — developed  io 
every  other  nart  of  electrical  research — and  now 
extended,  onoer  modifications  which  do  not  exclude 
the  notion  of  unity  of  source,  to  the  elements  of 
light  and  heat,  and  to  endless  conditions  and  oom» 
binations  of  matter  over  the  globe.  All  that  bdongs 
to  diemical  affinities,  and  to  the  phenomena  m 
attraction  and  repulsion,  will  probably  in  the  end 
merge  in  some  common  expression  of  this  nature. 
And  if  future  inquiry  should  resolve  into  a  truth 
the  theory  of  w£pinu8,  extended  and  visdJesled  hy 
the  high^  mathematics  of  Mosotti,  that  gravitatioo 
itself  is  bat  a  reatdind  ftnoe— a  balaooe  of  attracthra 
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power  anabg  out  of  definite  atomical  actions  of 
attraolioD  ani  v^oMon  aaiong  the  moleeiileB  of 
matter  and  the  deetne  eleoMmt,  Beverally  and 
nutiially — then  do  we  ait  onee  extend  the  same 
piineiple  thronghmit  all  known  Bpace— the  highest 
attainment,  it  may  be,  and  nltimale  limit  of  oor 
knowledge  of  Ae  natural  world.* 

The  paths  thnragh  which  saoh  hi^h  attainments 
■My  bo  made  are  in  some  points  obTious,  in  others 
still  hidden  or  obecnre.  The  discoveries  we  are 
aboat  to  describe  fonn  nndonbtedly  one  great  step 
in  advanoe ;  and  that  they  are  so  regarded  by  Dr. 
Faraday  himself  is  obvious  from  his  statement  of 
the  views  which  conducted  him  more  directly  to 
the  inquiry :— ' 

*'  I  have  long  held  ut  opinkm,  almost  amounting 
to  eonvietion,  in  common,  I  believe,  with  many 
other  \tmfM  of  natural  knowledge,  that  the  various 
fcrms  under  which  the  forces  of  matter  are  made 
manifest  have  one  common  origin ;  or,  in  other 
words,  are  so  directly  related  and  mutually  depend- 
ent, that  they  are  convertiUe,  as  it  were,  into  one 
'another,  and  possess  equivalents  of  power  in  their 
aetioo.  In  modem  times  the  proofs  of  their  con- 
Tertibility  have  been  accumulated  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  a  commencement  made  of  the 
determination  of  their  equivalent  forces.  This 
strong  persuasion  extended  to  the  powers  of  light ; 
nnd  lea  on  a  former  occasion  to  many  exertions, 
having  ibr  thefar  object  the  discovery  of  the  direct 
relations  of  light  and  electricity,  and  their  mutual 
notion  in  bodies  subject  jointly  to  their  power,  but 
the  results  were  negative.  These  ineflectnal  exer^ 
tioDs,  and  many  othera  never  published,  could  not 
remove  my  strong  peisuasion,  derired  from  philo- 
nophical  oonsiderations ;  and  therefore  I  recently 
resumed  the  inquiry  by  experiment  in  a  most  strict 
and  seaiohing  manner,  ana  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  magneUxmg  and  deBtrifying  a  ray  of  Hghi,  and 
m  iUmninaiing  a  magnetic  line  of  force.** 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  ionns  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  of  these  memoirs,  and  indicates  thus 
iar  the  nature  of  the  discoveries  which  are  its  sub- 
ject. The  two  succeeding  papers  record  another 
class  of  very  important  phenomena,  depending  on 
the  same  element  of  power,  but  so  far  distinct  in 
character  that  they  might  have  been  discovered 
altogether  independently  of  the  former.  We  shall 
take  the  subjects  in  the  order  adopted  by  oor  author ; 
aaeking  in  esoh  case  to  nmplify  our  statement  of 
them  as  much  as  possible,  both  for  brevity's  sake, 
and,  yet  more,  to  render  the  description  intelligible 
to  these  of  our  resders  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  fiwts  and  phraseology  of  this  part  of 


The  first  paper  is  entitled  **  On  the  Magnetisa- 
tioo  of  Light,  and  the  Illumination  of  Magnetic 
Lines  of  Force.*'  We  think  there  is  room  for 
.  questiott  as  to  the  fitness  of  tins  title  ;  and,  though 
vindicated  by  an  able  note,  it  seems  donbtAil 
whether  Dr.  Faraday  himself  is  wholly  satisfied  on 
the  subject.    We  are  led  to  infer  (rem  several  pas- 

*In  reviewing  these  higiiBr  parts  and  pBMagm  of 
modem  science,  we  are  half  tempted  to  desire  some 
Lucretius,  who  might  wrap  in  verse,  immortal  as  his, 
matters  which  engage  the  Imagination  not  less  forcibly 
than  they  do  the  reason.  T^ose  of  our  readers  who  are 
happily  auniliar  with  this  greatest  of  the  Latin  poeu, 
will  aunost  imagine  the  lines  in  whieh  he  wonki  have 
invested  these  ooctrinies  of  polarity,  definite  proportions, 
and  molecalar  changes,  (the  primordUa  rerum  fiuy^fi 
mSiat^nttj)  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  science  of  the 
psesent  day,  while  curiously  approximating  in  many 
poiat%  to  the  reveries  of  ancient  philosophy. 
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sages  in  the  paper,  that  subsequently  to  the  dale  of 
the  discovery  some  modifica^on  occurred  in  hii 
views  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  actions  con- 
cerned ;  a  point  to  whieh  we  shall  again  refer  when 
speaking  of  the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  We 
will  merely  say,  meanwhile,  that  we  consider  the 
question  of  little  moment  where  the  results  are  so 
real  and  important  under  any  mode  of  designating 
them. 

We  must  not,  however,  regard  the  relation  of 
light  and  magnetism  as  entirely  a  new  subject,  or 
for  the  first  time  submitted  to  experiment.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  Morichini  of  Rome,  and  at  a 
later  time  Mrs.  8omervil]e,  made  observation^ 
whkh  seemed  to  indicate  an  action  of  the  violet 
rays  of  the  spectrum  in  magnetizing  needles  exposed 
to  their  influence.  The  uncertainty  or  fiadlure  of 
these  experiments  in  the  hands  of  othen  threw 
doubt  upon  them ;  but  the  inquiry  was  revived  in 
another  form  by  Mr.  Christie,  whose  valuable 
observations,  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1826  and  1828,  show  that  the  magnetized 
needle,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  has  its  arcs  of 
vibration  lessened,  so  as  to  come  to  rest  sooner 
than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Another  paper,  abont 
the  same  time,  by  Mr.  Mark  Watt,  relates  other 
experiments  of  more  ambiguous  kind,  made  with 
what  he  calls  a  Solar  Compass ;  but  the  inquiry 
languished,  and  was  fruitless  of  any  certain  resolta 
until  the  date  of  the  present  discovery.         / 

The  fact  discovered,  taking  the  most  simple  and 
concise  expression  of  it,  amounts  to  this— that  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  transmitted  through  certain 
transparent  substances  placed  in  the  line  of  force  at 
action  connecting  the  opposite  poles  of  an  electric 
magnet,  is  so  afiected  by  this  power,  that  it  becomes 
visible  or  invisible,  according  as  the  current  is  flow- 
ing or  not  at  the  moment ;  this  influence  being  more 
complete  as  the  ray  of  light  is  more  exactiv  parallel 
to  the  line  of  magnetic  force ;  ceasing,  ir  perpen- 
dicular to  it.  The  changes  thus  produced  are  in- 
stantaneous, certain,  and  capable  of  being  repeated 
as  rspklly  as  the  current  can  be  suspended  or 
renewed.  We  omit  for  the  moment  one  important 
part  of  the  phenomenon,  which  will  be  better  undei^ 
stood  when  we  have  made  more  explidt  what  has 
been  thus  briefly  stated. 

Firet,  then,  with  regard  to  the  severe!  elements 
concerned  in  this  action ;  viz.,  the  polarized  light—* 
the  magnetic  or  electro-magnetic  force^and  the 
diamagnetic,  as  the  body^  has  been  termed,  through 
which  this  force  passes  m  producing  its  eflects. 

To  those  of  our  readera  who  are  not  fkmiliar 
with  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light,  a  short 
explanation  may  be  needful  for  the  understanding 
of  the  facts  before  us.  A  ny  of  light,  under 
ordinary  eiroumstances,  when  reflected  fVom  any 
surface,  is  capable  of  being  reflected  again  from 
another  surface,  or  of  passing  directly  through  any 
transparent  substance.  But  let  this  ray  of  light  be 
submitted  to  a  single  reflection  at  one  particular 
angle,  varying  somewhat  in  diflferent  substances*- 
or  to  certain  conditions  of  refraction,  dependmg  on 
the  nature  of  the  body  through  which  it  is  trans> 
mitled — and  it  becomes  polarized ;  or  has  undergone 
a  change  which  renden  it  incapable  of  being  again 
reflected,  except  at  particular  ancles ;  or  of  being 
transmitted  through  transparent  bodies,  except  in 
particular  positions  or  directions.  This  phenome- 
non, now  justly  accounted  one  of  the  ittost  impor* 
tant  in  optical  science,  may  better  be  ondentood  itt 
the  form  of  expenment  than  by  ant  descriptiMk, 
espeeiaMy  when  following  it  threugn  1^  varioov 
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and  beaatifi)]  dediictions  to  which  the  disooTery  has 
led.  It  is  diflScult  to  characterize  hy  words,  or 
even  to  follow  in  idea,  the  change  the  light  has 
undersone  in  this  process,  though  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  assist  in  the  ooDception  of  it, 
under  each  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  undula- 
tion. All  we  are  at  present  concerned  with,  how- 
ever, is  the  simple  &ct,  and  its  relation  to  the 
magnetic  power. 

Mext,  then,  as  to  this  power,  or  current,  or  line 
of  force;  for  the  state  of  our  knowledge  still 
zequires  these  ambiguous  terms  with  respect  to 
the  element  which  is  the  source  of  action  in  these 
phenomena.  The  line  in  which  such  action  exists 
IB  that,  whether  straight  or  curved,  which  connects 
the  two  opposite  poles  of  any  magnetic  arrange^ 
nent— -completing  that  circuit  of  the  magnetic  or 
dectric  power,  the  interruption  or  renewal  of  which, 
with  the  effects  on  bodies  made  to  intervene,  or 
placed  in  certain  relation  of  proximity  to  it,  are 
fauunlv  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena  in  this 
branch  of  science,  complex  though  they  be,  and 
lendcred  more  so  by  the  im^rfect  nomenclature 
applied  to  them.  Other  definitions  might  be  given, 
even  more  general  and  inclusive ;  but  we  l^lieve 
this  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  to  just  views  in  electrical  science 
at  large.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  while 
using  the  terms  ntagnctk  and  electric  indifferently, 
as  expressing  power  derived  from  a  common  source, 
that  this  power  varies  in  effects  according  to  its 
manner  of  action  or  distribution ;  so  that  while 
under  one  condition  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
induction  and  electrolization  arising  from  electric 
forces,  in  another  we  have  the  same  power  so  act- 
ing as  to  produce  magnetic  phenomena,  including 
those  of  which  we  are  now  treating — the  two 
classes  of  results  being  only  partially  convertible 
into  one  another. 

The  magnetic  arrangement  employed  by  Br. 
Faraday  in  these  experiments  was  for  the  most 
part  the  electro-magnet.  This  beautiful  and  pow- 
eri'ul  instrument,  doponding  on  the  principle  of 
•lectrical  induction,  is  formed  by  coiling  copper- 
wire,  covered  with  silk,  round  a  thick  cylinder  of 
■oft  iron,  and  transmitting  the  v<4taie  current — ^that 
is,  electricity  from  a  voltaic  battery-— through  the 
aeries  of  coils ;  thereby  instantaneously  converting 
the  soft  iron  into  a  magnet,  tlie  power  of  which 
bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  number  of  coils  and  the 
intensity  of  the  current.  A  magnet  has  been  thus 
made  capable  of  sustaining  a  ton  weight ;  and  this 
•oormoos  power,  created  in  a  moment  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  electric  circuit  through  the  coils,  is 
as  suddenly  annihilated  hy  its  interruption—one  of 
tiiA  most  miraculous  attainmenu  of  science,  in  its 
dealing  with  the  great  physical  agents  around  us. 
The  command  thus  given  lo  the  operator  of  change 
iog  at  any  moment  the  condition  of  the  experiment, 
by  anspension  or  renewal  of  the  acting  power,  is 
manifestly  of  the  highest  importance.  The  electro- 
magnet chiefly  used  by  Dr.  Faraday  was  one  of  the 
hone-shoe  form,  as  more  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  experiment.  Its  power  was  that  of  sus- 
tainin|f  from  28  lbs.  to  6d  lbs.  j  any  below  this  not 
affordmg  the  same  elcar  or  certain  results. 

The  third  agent,  if  so  we  may  term  it,  oonoomed 
in  this  discovery  is  the  diamagneiie^  or  substance 
diroogh  which  the  polariied  ught  and  inagnetic 
force  are  made  to  pass,  to  obtain  the  effects  in  ques- 
tion. Many  bodies,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  are 
capable  of  reodeiing  these  effiscts;  but  none,  yet 


tried,  so  coapletely  or  advaatagaoiialy  as  a  kind  of 
heavy  glass,  made  and  deserited  by  Faraday  him- 
self seventeen  years  age,  under  the  name  of  the 
silicated  borate  of  lead.  A  portitm  of  this  glass 
formed  the  diamagnetio  through  whidi  the  diseoT- 
cry  of  the  relation  between  light  and  magoetism 
was  first  made,  and  the  samesubslanoB  continued  to 
furnish  ihe  best  experimental  leaults  during  the 
inquiry. 

baving  thus  noted  the  three  elements  eoneemed, 
we  proceed  to  the  action  itself,  and  its  manner  of 
demonstration,  taking  Dr.  Faraday *8  own  descrip- 
tion as  the  best  that  can  be  given  :— 

*'  A  ray  of  light  issuing  from  an  argand  lamp 
was  polarised  in  a  horiaontal  plane  bv  reflection 
from  glass,  and  the  polarised  ray  passed  through  a 
Nichors  eye-piece,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
so  as  to  be  easily  examined  by  the  latter.  Between 
the  polarizing  mirror  and  the  cye-pieee  two  powe^ 
ful  electro-magnetic  poles  were  arranged,  separated 
from  each  other  about  two  inches  in  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  and  so  placed  that  if  on  the  same  side 
of  the  polarized  ray  it  might  pass  near  them,  or  if 
on  contrary  sides  it  might  go  between  them — ^its 
direction  being  always  parallel,  er  neariy  so,  to  tha 
magnetic  lines  of  force :  any  transparent  substance, 
therefore,  placed  between  the  two  poles  would  have, 
passing  through  it,  both  the  polarised  ray  and  tha 
magnetic  lines  of  force  at  the  same  Ume  and  in  the 
same  direction. 

^'  A  piece  of  the  heavy  glass,  about  two  inches 
square  and  half  an  inch  thick,  having  flat  and  pol- 
islied  edges,  was  placed  as  a  duunagmtic  between 
the  poles,  (not  yet  magnetized  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent,) so  that  the  polarized  ray  should  pass  Uirough 
its  length.  The  glass  acted  as  air,  water,  or  any 
indifierent  substance  would  do ;  and  if  the  eye-glass 
were  previously  turned  into  such  a  position  that  the 
polarized  ray  was  extinguished,  or  rather,  the  image 
produced  by  it  rendered  invisible,  then  the  introdoo* 
tion  of  this  glass  made  no  alteration  in  that  respeet. 
In  this  state  of  cireumstanoes,  the  force  of  the  0le»* 
tro-magnet  was  developed,  by  sending  an  electric 
current  through  its  coils,  and  immediately  the  image 
of  the  light  became  visible,  and  continued  ao  as 
long  as  the  arrangement  continued  magnetic.  On 
stopping  the  electric  current,  and  so  causing  the 
magiietic  force  to  cease,  the  light  instantly  msap* 
peered ;  and  these  phenomena  could  be  renewed  at 
pleasure,  at  any  instant  of  time,  showing  a  perfeet 
dependence  of  cause  and  eflfect.*' 

To  the  phenomenon  thus  described,  other  impor- 
tant conditions,  already  referred  to,  were  speedily 
added.  The  progress  of  experiment  showed  the 
character  of  the  force  thus  impressed  to  be  that  of 
rotation;  for  when  the  lay  of  polarized  Ught  had 
thus  been  rendered  visible,  revolution  of  llie  eye* 
piece  to  a  certain  point,  right  or  left,  caused  its  « 
extinction  ;  while  its  yet  further  motion  to  one  side 
or  other  reproduced  the  light,  and  with  complex 
mentary  tints,  according  as  this  further  motion  was 
to  the  right  or  left  hand.  And  the  law  here,  as 
determined  by  Dr.  Faraday,  is  thus  explicitly 
stated:— 

"  Magnetic  lines,  then,  in  passing  through  silica- 
ted borate  of  lead,  (the  heavy  glaw,)  and  a  great 
number  of  other  substances,  cause  these  bodies  to 
act  upon  a  polarized  ray  of  light  when  the  lines  are 
parallel  to  the  ray,  or  in  proportion  as  they  are  par- 
allel to  it ; — if  they  are  perpendicular  to  the  ray, 
they  have  no  action  upon  it.  They  give  the  dia- 
magnetic  the  power  of  rotating  the  ray ;  and  the 
law  of  this  action  on  light  is,  that  if  a  magnetic  line 
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of  foree  be  eomgftmn  a  N.  pole,  9r  ammngfiwn 
m  S.  pole,  aloDg  the  path  of  a  polariiod  lay  oomiag 
to  the  observer,  it  will  rotate  that  ray  to  the  right 
hand  ;  or,  that  if  such  a  line  of  force  bo  eoming 
tkom  a  N.  pole,  or  going  from  a  S.  pole,  it  will 
rotate  aoch  a  ray  to  the  left  hand.'* 

The  discovery  of  these  great  facts  led  Dr.  Fara- 
day to  the  variatioas  of  experiment  beat  calculated 
to  define  and  illustrate  them.  Certain  of  these 
▼amtioQs  regarded  the  manner  of  generating  and 
applying  the  magnetie  or  electric  force.  That  the 
dtamagnetic  glass,  placed  between  the  contrary 
polea  of  two  cylinder  electro-magnets,  sboold  pro- 
dace  the  same  action  as  when  between  the  poles  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet,  might  have  been  presumed ; 
but  not  equally  so,  that  it  should  give  the  same 
iBBolts  with  the  ray  of  polariaed  light,  by  the  action 
of  a  common  steel  horse-shoe  magnet,  without  any 
electric  current  being  employed.  Such,  however, 
was  the  case  as  to  the  nature  of  the  eflbets,  though 
tliey  were  feebler  in  degree — ^thus  giving  new 
attestation,  if  any  were  required,  of  the  identity  of 
the  magnetic  and  electric  forces.  A  further  proof 
of  thia  was  furnished  by  other  and  very  interesting 
variations  of  experiment,  in  which  the  action  of 
rieetric  currents  alone  was  employed,  apart  from 
any  magnetic  arrangement.  Helices,  or  concentric 
aiHials  of  copper-wire,  of  various  length  and  thick' 
neas,  were  used  in  these  experiments ;  the  dismay- 
netic  being  introduced  within  the  spiral  of  the  helix 
—•if  a  liquid,  enclosed  in  glass  tubes.  A  ray  of 
polarized  light  transmitted  through  the  diamagnetic 
so  placed,  and  made  to  disappear  by  turning  the 
eye-glass,  was  instantly  brought  into  sight  again  on 
the  electric  current  being  sent  through  the  coils  of 
the  helix— disappearing  as  instantaneously  when 
the  current  was  stopped.  These  effects  were  inva- 
Tiable,  however  frequent  and  r^pid  the  changes 
which  produced  them.  And  the  progress  of  the 
experiments  elicited  this  further  important  fact,  that 
the  rotation  impressed  upon  the  ray  of  light  was  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  electric  cur- 
rent was  sent  through  the  helix  in  one  or  other 
direction  of  its  length.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  phenomena  of  rotation  without  some  visible  aid ; 
but  the  general  law  obtained  here  may  be  thus 
expressed  :  **  that  when  an  electric  current  passes 
Tonnd  a  ray  of  polarized  light  in  a  plane  perpendto- 
ular  to  the  ray,  it  causes  the  ray  to  revolve  on  its 
axis,  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  cor- 
lent,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  eni^ 
rent  is  passing." 

There  is  great  beauty,  as  Dr.  Faraday  justly 
remarks,  in  the  simplicity  of  this  law ;  and  it  is  no 
less  striking  from  its  identity  with  that  given  before 
expressing  the  action  of  magnetism  on  light.  Con- 
^rmations  of  this  elemenury  unity  of  the  electric 
•and  magnetie  forces  thus  come  in  from  every  side; 
tendered  more  remarkable  here  by  that  association 
with  the  phenomena  of  light  which  piints  at  rela- 
tions hitherto  unknown,  and  of  the  deepest  import 
to  future  science. 

Another  series  of  these  experiments  regarded  the 
relative  fovrer  of  different  substances,  and  as  dta- 
magnetics,  in  producing  these  efTects.  First,  it 
was  found  that  bodies  very  remote  from  each  other 
in  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  properties-^ 
solids  and  liquiils,  acids  and  alkalies,  oils,  water, 
alcohol,  ether — possess  in  one  degree  or  other  the 
power  in  question,  the  action  being  of  the  same 
kind,  vix.,  a  rotative  influence  over  a  ray  of  light. 
flint  and  crown  glass  have  the  property,  but  much 
note  feebly  than  the  heavy  glass.    Crystalline  bod- 


ies, as  a  class,  seem  to  resist  the  lasomptioB  of  diift 
rotating  state.  Though  water  possesses  the  power, 
pure  ice  apparently  does  -not.  Quartz,  Iceland  spar, 
and  gypsum  are  without  effect  on.  the  ray  of  hght 
— ^rock-aalt  and  fluorspar  give  slight  indications  of 
it.  All  aqueous  solutions  possess  the  property— 
this  uniformity  of  result  making  it  prohaote  that  the 
vrzXBt  is  chiefly  concerned  in  Uie  result.  With  air 
and  other  gaseous  bodies,  though  tried  in  varioiia 
forms,  the  experiments  always  gave  negative 
results.  In  examining  the  many  substances  which 
have  naturally  a  rotative  force  upon  light,  such  for 
example  as  oil  of  turpentine,  it  was  found  that  the 
superinduced  magnetic  rotation  was  according  to 
the  general  law  before  stated,  irrespectively  of  the 
natural  rotation,  except  in  adding  to,  or  deducting 
from,  its  amount,  as  the  direction  may  be.  The 
illustration  of  this  point  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  leaa 
lucid  than  Dr.  Faraday's  expositions  usually  are, 
and  its  understanding  requires  coroporiBon  of  diflfer* 
ent  clauses  in  his  paper. 

Another  class  of  experiments,  briefly  recorded, 
embraces  various  combinations  of  the  polarized  ray 
with  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  under  circum- 
stances of  position  and  direction  other  than  those 
which  produce  the  phenomena  already  described, 
and  with  various  subsUncea,  liquid  and  solid.  A* 
these  experiments  yielded  only  negative  results,  we 
do  not  think  it  needful  to  particularize  them ;  though 
we  would  renuirk  that  such  results  are  oiien  as 
important  to  a  train  of  research  as  those  of  more 
positive  kind.  Both  are  the  records  of  natural 
facts,  and  mutually  illustrative  of  the  subject  to 
which  they  pertain. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paper  contains  general 
observations  on  the  phenomena  described ;  ai^  these 
possess  all  the  interest  whk;h  belongs  to  speculation 
on  the  higher  elements  of  the  material  world,  in 
their  operation  as  causes,  and  in  their  mutual  niar 
tions.  The  genius  of  our  author  is  not  less  remark-* 
able  here  than  in  the  conception  and  conduct  of  the 
experiments  whksh  form  the  basis  of  such  specnla- 
tion ;  yet  we  are  led  to  think  that  he  has  incurred 
some  Might  embarrassment  from  the  title  of  his  p^er 
before  uluded  to ;  and  principally  as  respects  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  subiect 
in  truth  is  one  where  it  is  diflfeult  to  mould  laa* 
guage  to  the  theory  of  the  ahsizase  actions  eon* 
cemed ;  and  terms  and  ideas,  almost  metaphysksal 
in  kind,  begin  to  blend  themselves  with  the  moie 
exact  realities  of  science. 

The  important  question  is  obviously  that  whbh 
regards  the  manner  of  action  of  the  magnetic  or 
electric  force  upon  polarized  light — the  oooda  ia 
which  one  becomes  the  cause  of  change  in  the 
other.  A  ray  of  light  is  passing  under  certain  con- 
ditions through  a  piece  of  elass— «n  electric  current 
is  made  to  flow  in  parajlel  lines  through  the  same 
medium— the  transmission  of  the  light  is  instantly 
afibcted,  so  that  it  appeara,  or  disappears,  according 
as  the  electric  current  ia  passing  or  is  sospendedl 
Is  this  remarkable  change  the  result  of  a  direct 
action  of  electricity  or  magnetic  force  (we  still  nse 
the  terms  synoujrmoosly)  upon  light?  or  is  it  dne, 
principally  or  solely,  to  the  intervention  of  the 
material  particles  of  the  body  through  which  this 
force  and  the  ray  are  simultaneously  passingl 
This  is  probably  the  most  distinct  form  in  which  the 
question  can  be  propounded,  though,  as  we  shafl  • 
presently  see,  it  has  been  somewhat  modified  ia 
solution  by  Dr.  Faraday  himself. 

The  earlier  impressions  regarding  the  diaooverf 
undoubtedly  leant  to  the  former      '  ' 
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t  a  dinet  mntiiil  action  beliraea  mag- 
and  light,  under  Uie  contigaity,  and  other 
eireamstanoeB  of  relatioa»  in  which  the  experiment 
places  them-— and  this  view  was  in  some  degiee 
inculcated  by  the  title  of  the  paper,  in  its  more  lit- 
eral interpretation*  Further  consideration,  how- 
•fer,  soon  suggested  the  need  of  looking  to  the 
dlianugnetic  also,  and  estimating  the  part  which  the 
matter  composing  it  bears  in  these  changes.  Indif- 
Arent  it  could  not  be,  because  its  presence  was 
aeoessary  in  theLCXperiment ;  and  because  one  class 
of  Bohetances  evolved  the  phenomena,  while  others 
were  totally  without  any  such  effect.  It  became 
dear,  then,  that  whatever  the  effect  of  the  magnetic 
•nrrent  on  light,  the  interposition  of  matter  of  cer- 
tain kinds  aiM  under  certam  conditions  was  needful 
lo  its  demonstration ;  and  various  facts,  previously 
Biade  known,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies  to  the  transmission  or  polari- 
»  aatien  of  li^t,  concurred  in  rendering  the  inference 
more  certain  and  distinct.  If,  as  in  the  experiments 
of  Mitscherlich,  heat  applied  externally  to  certain 
ervstals  was  capable  (without  the  slightest  change 
^  of  form  or  departure  from  the  solid  state)  of  so 
'  altering  their  internal  structure  that  new  crystalline 
iMms  were  discovered  within,  then  we  at  once 
obtain  a  strong  case  of  analogy  for  the  influence  of 
otfier  agent»--more  powerful  and  penetrating  it 
may  be^--upon  these  same  internal  molecules,  and 
tbpough  them,  upon  the  passage  of  light.  Modem 
ooience,  indeed,  is  replete  with  such  analogies,  drawn 
fiom  the  discovery  of  molecular  changes,  under 
eonditions  of  hardness,  pressure,  and  definite  form, 
which  seem  to  render  them  impossible;  and  we 
might  reasonably  have  cited  this  in  a  former  part 
of  our  article,  as  one  of  the  great  laws  which  it  has 
belonged  to  the  present  perioid  to  disclose. 

Upon  these  considerations  the  question  recurs, 
whether  in  defining  the  actions  concerned  in  the 
phenomena  before  us,  including  those  which  relate 
to  the  rotation  ef  the  ray,  we  are  entitled  to  go 
beyond  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  the 
diamagnetic  body  are  in  such  way  affected  by  the 
magnetic  force  as  to  change  their  relation  to  the 
passage  of  light — the  ray  of  light  being  in  this  view 
oimply  the  exponent  and  measure  of  molecular 
ofaanget  Here,  where  phyncal  deduction  begins 
to  i^proa^  its  almost  metaphysical  limit,  it  is  right 
fhatwe  ahould  refer  to  Dr.  Faraday's  views  as 
oxpTBAsed  by  himself: 

**  Thus  is  established  a  true  direct  relation  and 
dependence  between  light  and  the  magnetic  and 
dectric  forces ;  and  thus  a  great  addition  made  to 
the  fiicts  and  considerationa  which  tend  to  prove 
that  all  natural  forces  are  tied  together,  and  have 
one  common  origin.  •  •  •  •  The  magnetic 
forces  do  not  act  on  the  ray  of  light  directly,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  matter,  but  through  the 
mediation  of  the  substance,  in  which  they  and  the 
ny  have  a  simultaneous  existence — the  substances 
and  the  forces  giving  to  and  receiving  from  each 
other  the  power  of  acting  on  the  light.  This  is 
shown  by  th^  non-action  of  a  vacuum,  or  gases; 
and  it  is  also  shown  by  the  special  degree  in  which 
different  matters  possess  the  property.  That  mag^ 
netic  farce  acU  upon  the  niy  of  light  ahoays  with  tie 
Mme  character  of  manner,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
independent  of  the  different  varietiee  of  eubstanoe,  or 
their  states  of  sotid  and  Uguid,  or  their  specific 
rotative  force^  shows  that  the  magnetic  force  and  the 
Ught  hm>e  a  direct  relation;  but  that  substances  are 
Moossary,  and  act  in  diflierent  degrees,  diows  that 
A»  magnetism  and  the  light  act  on  each  other 
through  the  intervention  of  the  matter." 


Tnm  tbia  passage  it  may  bo  infoned  thai  Hr. 
Faraday  adopts  the  view  t>f  a  direct  relation  betwoen 
light  and  magnetic  force,  but  with  the  interventjon 
of  matter  as  necessary  to  it.  U  it  were  not  hyper* 
critical  in  a  case  so  difficult  of  expression,  we  might 
say  that  there  was  some  incongruity  in  ttie  use  of 
the  term  difiect  where  mediate  action  is  admitted  aa 
needful  to  the  result;  and  further,  we  woold 
remark  upon  the  sentence  placed  in  italics,  th^  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  conclusive  upon  the  point  o^ 
direct  relation,  inasmuch  as  matter  brought  uadet 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  magnetic  foiccv 
though  itself  of  different  kinds  and  properties,  mi^ 
be  capable  (and,  as  we  shall  see  from  Dr.  Faraday^ 
further  researches,  is  very  extensively  capable)  of 
assuming  one  common  condition ;  related,  it  may  boi 
to  that  on  which  the  changea  in  the  ray  of  light, 
and  its  circular  polarizatiun,  essentially  depend.* 
What  has  been  already  done  sanctions  the  hope  of 
future  results  which  may  decide  the  queatMn^- 
rationes  (put  non  persuadent,  sed  cogunt — ^but  mea»« 
while  it  18  best  perhaps  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
expression  that  the  mediation  of  matter,  in  certain 
relation  to  the  passage  of  light  and  the  magaetio 
force,  is  necessary  to  the  effects  in  question. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  give  to  these  phenom- 
ena, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  future,  and  probably 
not  distant,  discovery  will  show  that  the  actions 
involved  in  them  extend  to  common  as  well  aa 
polarized  light.  Though  the  facts  are  at  present 
limited  to  the  latter,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
regret  that  the  discovery  thus  originated.  The 
association  of  light,  in  this  peculiar  and  definite 
state,  with  the  electric  or  magnetic  powers,  con- 
nects its  polarity  with  what  Dr.  Faraday  has  hap- 
pily termed  the  duality  of  character  of  these  powers 
— ^thereby  directing  and  facilitating  inquiry  in  that 
part  of  physical  science  where  such  aid  is  most 
essential  irom  the  obscurity  of  the  subject. 

Before  closing  our  comments  on  this  first  papery 
we  would  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  remark  aJrndy 
made  respecting  the  imperfect  nomenclature,  and 
what  may  fairly  be  called  the  infirmity  of  language^ 
in  application  to  these  subjects.  As  respects  the 
higher  and  more  abstract  elements,  powers,  or 
forces  of  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak; 
and  as  regards  the  constitution  of  matter  itself,  in 
its  relation  to  them,  the  difliculties  of  thought  aad 
theory  mav  well  lead  tn  like  ambiguities  of  Ian* 
guage.  But  even  in  the  parts  of  these  sciences 
where  experiment  has  been  most  active,  and  its 
results  most  successful,  we  still  labor  under  imper> 
feet  or  incongruous  terms,  which  occasionwy, 
**  like  a  Tartar's  bow,  shoot  hack  upon  the  und«^ 
standing  of  the  wisest."!    This  is  strikingly  true 

*  To  those  of  OUT  readers  who  may  wish  lo  parsae  fer* 
ther  this  question  we  would  recommend  the  eiaminatloa 
of  the  patagtrnphs  numliered  2374,  2487,  aod  d488,  in  the. 
second  aod  third  papers,  as  these  passages,  and  especially 
the  latter,  tend  to  place  the  subject  in  more  distinct  ferm. 
The  experiments  related  in  2427,  in  com|)artson  of  the 
results  irom  heav^  glass  and  solutions  of  iron,  nndoabt- 
ediy  faTor  the  view  of  some  relation,  which  may  bs 
termed  direct,  between  magnetism  and  light. 

t  It  is  curious  and  worthy  of  note  to  what  extent  tnm 
mathematical  sciences  nre  affected  by  ambiguities  of  lan- 
guage. Not  merely  hare  particular  axioms  thus  be- 
come the  subjects  or  controversy,  but  questions  of  terras 
and  definitions  have  been  extended  even  to  the  higbor 
forms  and  principles  of  the  science.  Difierences  of  oon- 
ceptioo,  vesting  themselves  in  difierent  language,  enteiad 


largely  into  the  dispute  upon  that  great  discoyery  with 
which  the  names  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  are  so  emi- 
nently connected.  The  definition  of  algebra  still  iavolvet 
half-a-dosen  onestions,  upon  some  of  which  the  leantag 
of  the  Dean  of  Bly  has  lecently  txsicissd  itself.  {Bos 
Rsport  to  British  Association^  1833.)    The  odebratad Xt« 
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la  ileetnMl  MieaWy  wbete  the  phmwpkgy  maj 
be  iaid  tobe  derived  irom  three  or  i<Hir  MNueea, 
distinct  when  laagnage  was  adapted  to  them,  now 
bv  the  progxeaa  of  knowledge  blended  more  oc  leea 
Moaely  into  one.  Common  electricity,  voltaio  eleo- 
triotty,  and  magnetism,  at  present  regarded  as 
functions  of  a  common  force,  have  each  furnished 
terms  which  are  seaarately  retained,  and  often 
equivocally  or  supernuously  employed.  The  old 
question  as  to  the  existence  of  two  electricitieo, 
oven  now  rather  evaded  than  formally  settled,  has 
further  added  to  this  dontexture  of  words,  so  much 
obscuring  the  cleanesa  of  science.  True  it  is  that 
there  may  be  as  much  error  in  making  ohaafles  of 
Bomeodature  too  soon,  as  inconvenience  in  ddaying 
them ;  and  true,  also,  that  in  thia  particular  case, 
though  the  various  forms  of  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism have  a  common  origin,  their  modes  of  develop- 
BMnt  and  action  are  so  dii^ient  as  to  sanction  some 
difoence  of  phraseology  for  each.  Still  it  is  eer- 
tain  that  greater  unity  of  language,  as  applied  to 
this  part  of  science,  is  much  to  be  desired ;  and  pro- 
gress should  be  made  lowaida  it  by  removing  all 
terms  merely  synonymous,  an^  adopting  those,  as 
for  as  possible,  which  may  connect  phenomena 
under  common  actions  or  principles.  Dr.  Faraday, 
at  various  periods,  has  done  much  for  this  important 
objeet ;  and  we  look  to  bis  foture  labors  with  confi- 
dence for  its  further  prosecution. 

Wo  now  proceed  to  the  second  and  third  of  these 
napers,  *'  On  New  Magnetic  Actions  sad  on  the 
Magnetic  Condition  of  all  Matter,'*  a  comprehensive 
title,  yet  not  beyond  what  the  researches  justify. 
The  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  former  is 
well  indicated  by  a  passage  near  the  dose  of  the 
fiiBt  paper,  which  at  the  same  time  justifies  the 
comment  we  have  made  on  the  mutual  lelationa  of 
light,  magnetism,  and  matter : — 

**  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  magnetic  forces 
not  upon  and  affect  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
diamagnetic  just  as  freely  in  the  dark  as  when  s  ray 
of  light  is  passing  through  it ;  though  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  light  seem  as  yet  to  present  the 
only  means  of  observing  this  constitution  and  the 
ehange.  Further,  any  ouch  change  aa  this  must 
belong  to  opsque  bodies,  such  as  wood,  stone,  and 
metal ;  for  as  diamagaetics  there  is  no  distinction 
between  them  and  those  which  are  tranaparant.  *  * 
If  the  magnetic  forces  hsd  made  these  bodies  mag- 
ants,  we  could,  by  light,  have  examined  a  transpa- 
lent  magnet,  and  that  wouU  have  been  a  great  help 
to  oar  investigation  of  the  forces  of  matter.  But  it 
does  not  make  them  magnets ;  and  therefore  the 
moieculsr  condition  of  these  bodies  when  ia  the 
state  described  must  be  specifically  dirtinct  from 
that  of  magnetized  iron,  or  other  such  matter,  and 
moat  be  a  new  magnetic  oondiiion;  and  aa  the  con- 
dition is  a  state  of  tension,  (manifested  by  its  instant 
letum  to  the  normal  atate,  when  the  magnetic 
induction  is  removed,)  so  the/orce  whwh  the  matter 
ia  this  state  possesses,  and  its  mode  of  action,  must 
be  to  us  a  new  magntHc  force  or  mode  of  aciion  of 


The  views  thus  put  forth  are  amply  realiied  in 
these  latter  papers,  by  a  series  of  experiments  ad- 
mirably devised,  and  so  multiplied  as  to  meet  every 
question  and  contingency.    These  experiments  dia- 

gtange  reprehended,  in  the  trae  vein  of  Moli^n,  (but 
■omevhat  too  harshly  in  this  case,)  one  of  these  changes 
founded  upon  languavc,  when  having  asked  and  rcceited 
saptaoation  as  to  the  method  of  the  "  Oeaeriptive  Goom- 
stoy**  of  MoBfs,  he  onslsiaMd,  ""Ahl  jo  t 
fmjoooook  la  G4omMrw  rfsMripaw/" 
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6km  eeitaia  laws  pervading  the  oooititBtioa  of  all 
matter  in  relation  to  the  magnetic  force — ^laws  not 
wholly  unapproached  before,  since  Becqnerel,  See* 
beck,  La  millif,  and  otheia,  had  discovered  and 
described  particular  focts  depending  on  them;  but 
never  before  recognised  as  such,  nor  brought  by 
systematic  research  to  the  rank  they  now  take 
among  those  higher  ph;^sical  principles  to  which  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer. 

We  may  best  give  our  readers  a  general  conoep* 
tion  of  these  results,  by  alluding  to  the  old  distiao- 
tion  between  magnetic  and  non<^magnetic  bodies* 
The  former  class  comprised  only  a  few  metaUio 
substances,  of  which  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  were 
those  most  distinctly  recognized — iron  by  its  vast 
abundance  and  superior  power,  forming,  in  foot, 
either  alone  or  in  composiuon,  the  neat  magnetio 
material  of  the  globe.  The  general  charactem  of 
a  magnetic  body  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  all— ha 
attraction  when  presented  to  either  pole  of  an  actual 
magnet — its  constant  assumption,  when  free  to 
move,  of  a  position  in  the  line  or  axia  of  ma^etio 
force— and  its  quality,  when  under  these  conditions, 
of  acting  aa  a  magnet  itself,  with  the  further  foe* 
ulty  of  becoming  permanently  so  by  certain  methods 
of  easy  application.  Dr.  Faraday,  by  his  present 
experiments,  has  added  to  the  number  of  the  mag* 
netic  metids ;  but  of  the  eight  or  ten  now  recoff* 
nixed  as  such,  the  greater  number  are  of  very  foeUo 
power. 

All  other  bodies  in  nature,  as  for  ss  we  yet  know^ 
are  non-ma^etio-— that  is,  do  not  possess  the  peon* 
liar  properties  just  described.  But  it  is  to  this  im* 
mense  class  of  substances  of  every  form  and  kind, 
constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  globe  and  of 
organized  existence  upon  it,  that  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Faraday  applies;  assigning  to  them  a  aew 
magnetic  qiudiu,  scarcely  less  definite  or  remarka- 
ble than  that  of  the  magnetic  metals,  and  standing 
in.  very  singular  relation  to  it.  This  relation,  ia 
fact,  may  most  simply  be  described  as  one  of  omkh 
sUion.  A  non-magnetk  body,  whatever  its  othei 
properties,  suspended  in  a  state  of  free  movement 
in  the  current  or  line  of  magnetic  force,  is  repdled 
by  either  pole,  and  assumes  a  final  position  at  riffht 
angles  to  this  line^  and  therefore  at  right  angles  dso 
to  the  position  which  a  magnetic  body  would  assamo 
tmder  precisely  the  same  circumstances.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  concise  as  well  as  most  exact 
description  which  can  be  given  of  the  phenomenon. 
It  is  a  result,  ss  fsr  aa  we  yet  know,  definite  and 
invariable ;  the  apparent  exceptions  or  modifications 
of  it  being  all  capable  o(  explanation  and  reduction 
to  the  general  law.  On  the  importance  of  the  law 
itself,  as  applying  to  such  innumerable  forms  of 
matter,  it  is  ncMless  to  dwell  here,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  afterwards  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  experiments  waa 
still  the  electio-magaet,  from  the  meana  it  afifords 
of  at  once  giving  or  suqiending  a  power  for  greater 
than  that  of  the  common  magnet,  without  the  slight- 
est chsoge  in  the  other  arrangements.  The  power 
given  wss  that  of  sustaining  from  half  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  weight :  the  form  usuall]^  employed  waa 
that  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet,  vrith  adjustments 
which  allowed  a  variation  of  distance  up  to  aix 
inches  between  the  poles,  so  ss  to  afford  a  proper* 
tionate  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  magiMtio 
force.  The  results  were  obtained  also  vrith  a  good 
comtnon  magnet,  but  in  much  foebler  degree. 

For  the  convenience  o(  description,  where  two 
opposite  directions  of  position  in  the  magnetic  field 
'    Dr.  Faraday  adopta  conditioaiUj 
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the  terms  axial  and  0^<tfon'af— 4he  former  indieat- 
iDff  the  direction  from  pole  to  pole  along  the  line 
cff  magnetic  force — ^the  latter  the  direction  perpen- 
dicular  to  this,  and  across  the  same  line.  These 
tenns,  which  are  likely  to  become  permanent,  we 
aiay  employ  without  further  explanation,  as  ex< 
pressing  this  important  distinction. 

The  manner  of  suspension  between  the  poles 
diflbred  in  some  degree  with  the  substances  to  be 
experimented  upon  ;  but  was  generally  effected  by 
a  nne  thread  of  cocoon  silk,  with  a  sort  of  cradle 
or  stirrup  at  its  lower  end  to  support  the  substance. 
Care  is  required  (using  the  test  of  attraction  by  the 
pole  of  the  magnet)  that  these  supports  contain  no 
magnetic  material,  and  the  same  precaution  must  be 
employed  as  to  the  substances  experimented  upon ; 
otherwise  the  results  are  more  or  less  impaired. 

The  first  substance  brought  to  trial  was  the  bar 
ef  heavy  glass  used  in  the  experiments  on  polarized 
li^ht ;  and  we  may  state  these  results  in  some  de- 
tail as  illustrative  of  the  whole  class  of  phenomena. 
The  bar  of  glass  being  suspended  between  the 
magnetic  poles,  the  magnetic  power  was  given  by 
the  influx  of  the  electric  current.  It  instantly  ben- 
gan  to  move,  turning  round  its  point  of  suspension 
into  a  position  across  the  magnetic  line  of  force, 
and  after  a  few  vibrations  rested  there ;  returning 
again  to  this  equatorial  position,  if  displaced  by  the 
liand.  Either  end  of  the  bar  wont  indiSerentiy  to 
either  side  of  the  axial  line,  the  determining  cii^ 
eamstanee  being  simply  its  inclination  either  one 
way  or  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment. Or,  if  the  point  of  suspension  be  not  equi- 
distant from  the  poles,  the  same  equatorial  position 
results,  with  the  further  effect  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  bar  recedes  from  the  pole,  and  re- 
mains repelled  from  it  as  long  as  tne  magnetic 
power  is  passing.  There  are  two  positions  of 
equilibrium  for  the  bar^— one  stable,  where  it  is 
originally  in  the  equatorial  position,  and  retained 
there  without  change  by  the  magnetic  foroe — ^the 
ether  where  the«bar  is  equi-distant  from  the  poles, 
and  in  the  exact  axial  line,  but  this  position  un- 
stable, as  the  least  deviation  from  it  causes  an  entire 
change  into  the  equatorial  line.  Placing '  the  point 
pf  suspension  equidistant  from  the  poles,  but  re- 
moving it  a  litde  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  axial 
line,  then  the  bar  points  as  before  across  the  mag- 
netic line  of  force,  while  at  the  same  time  receding 
still  further  from  the  axial  line,  and  retaining  this 
position  as  long  as  the  magnetic  force  is  passing, 
instead  of  two  magnetic  poles,  a  single  pole  of  an 
eleciro-magnet  may  be  used  either  in  vertical  or 
horizontal  position,  and  with  effects  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  those  already  described.  Further 
we  may  add,  that  the  same  effects  were  obtained 
when  the  bar  of  glass  was  immersed  in  water, 
alcohol,  or  ether. 

To  produce  tlie  result  of  pointing  across  the  mag- 
netic Ime,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bar  of  glass  be  of 
elongated  form.  Cubes  or  rounded  fragments  will 
not  point,  except  if  brought  into  one  close  line  of 
suspension,  when  the  effect  takes  place.  But  these 
spherical  pieces,  or  fragments  of  any  form,  are  re- 
pelled from  either  pole ;  or  if  suspended  in  the 
equatorial  line,  on  either  side  of  the  axis,  recede 
from  it  further  on  that  side ;  thus  presenting  the 
effects  of  repulsion  and  recession  under  the  simplest 
and  most  general  aspect,  as  a  key  to  the  other  phe- 
nomena. 

It  is,  indeed,  from  these  latter  results  that  we  de- 
rive the  most  certainproof  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
I  described.    The  assumption  of  the  e(j[iiato- 


xta!  position  by  the  elongated  bar  is  in  fact  only  a 
more  complicated  result  of  the  state  and  actions  of 
the  particles  composing  it ;  each  particle  being  re- 
pelled from  the  poles  and  magnetic  axis,  and  tend- 
mg  to  move  outwards,  or  mto  the  positions  of 
weakest  magnetic  action  ;  and  their  conjoint  efSoet 
being  that  of  bringing  the  mass  into  the  position 
shown  by  experiment.  A  right  conception  of  this 
point  is  essential  to  all  clear  nnderstanding  of  the 
subject.  The  whole  phenomenon,  reduced  to  its 
most  simple  form,  is  that  of  magnetic  repulsion ; 
applied  to  innumerable  kinds  of  matter,  and  separ- 
ate from  any  proper  polarity,  inasmuch  as  either 
magnetic -pole  will  repel,  and  both  repel  at  onoe. 
This,  then,  may  be  termed  a  magnetic  property, 
new  to  our  knowled^;  and  distinguishing  the 
great  mass  of  terrestnal  substances,  by  a  positive 
instead  of  merely  a  negative  character,  from  those 
particular  bodies  hitherto  called  magnetic. 

The  foregoing  details,  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  them  clear,  will  enable  our  readers  to  fol- 
low the  shorter  summary,  into  which  we  must  now 
contract  the  numeraos  experiments  and  results  re- 
corded in  this  paper.  From  his  observations  with 
the  heavy  glass.  Dr.  Faraday  proceeded  to  other 
kinds  of  glass,  to  phosphorus,  sulphur,  quartz,  cal- 
careoos  spar,  and  other  crystals.  Finding  them  all 
obedient  to  the  same  law,  he  went  on  to  take  bodies 
indifl^erently  from  every  dass,  and  of  every  kind— > 
solid  and  ffuid,  crystalline  and  amorphous — in  mass, 
or  reduced  to  the  finest  powder.  With  the  sole, 
but  important,  exceptions  of  the  magnetic  metals, 
and  air  and  otiier  gaseous  bodies — the  former  hav- 
ing an  opposite  function,  the  latter  indifferent  to 
both— he  found  the  influence  and  the  general  law  to  be 
the  same  for  all.  A  catalogue  is  annexed  of  nearly 
sixty  substances,  taken  from  the  much  greater  num- 
ber experimented  upon;  among  which  we  find 
water,  aloohol,  sugar,  caoutchouc,  wood,  ivory, 
mutton,  beef,  blood,  apple,  bread,  &c.  We  our^ 
selves  have  often  seen  (and  the  sight  is  a  strange 
one,  even  when  expected)  a  slice  of  meat  or  apple, 
placed  between  the  magnetic  poles,  begin  to  move 
the  instant  the  magnetic  foroe  was  made  to  circu- 
late, and  end  by  fixmg  itself  in  the  equatorial  posi- 
tion before  described.  Could  we  in  similar  manner 
suspend  a  man  in  the  magnetic  field,  he  too  would 
doubtless  point  eqoatorially,  as  all  the  substanoee 
composing  his  body  possess  this  property. 

The  distinction  of  the  metals,  as  belonging  r&> 
spectively  to  the  two  classes  of  magnetics  and  dia- 
magnetics,  (for  the  term  non-magnetic  is  now  less 
apt  for  use,)  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  Dr. 
Faraday  has  largely  illustrated  it  by  experiment. 
It  is  the  distinction  between  a  specific  attraction, 
under  conditions  of  polar  duality,  and  a  simple  re- 
pulsive influence  by  the  same  agency.  The  mag- 
netic metals  have  been  named  as  ten  in  number, 
iron  bein^  much  the  most  remarkable  amongst 
them.  Sixteen  other  metals,  carefully  examined, 
were  found  to  be  diamagnetic,  or  governed  by  ^e 
new  magnetic  power.  Bismuth  and  antimony 
manifest  this  property  in  high  degree,  and  espe- 
cially the  former;  a  small  bar  of  which,  two  inches 
long,  was  used  in  various  experiments,  and  from  its 
great  sensibility  aflbrded  many  remarkable  and 
some  rather  complicated  results.  These,  however^ 
were  all  reduced  under  the  general  law,  and  equally 
so  in  their  termination  a  scries  of  experiments  wita 
copper  bars,  which  presented  in  the  out&et  some 
singular  anomalies  of  motion,  requiring  much  skill 
and  prior  knowledge  for  their  solution.  These 
phenomena  are  due  to  the  high  eledro-conduecinf 
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poww  of  ooppc^f  uoiiDHuii^  tho  lomistioii  of  cur- 
rents in  it  o^  inaaetive  forces;  and  tbeirperfeot 
aooordanoe  with  the  earlier  diseoveries  of  Faraday 
and  other  eminent  philoeophers  on  this  subject,  is 
m  Mfiking  attestation  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
modem  science. 

To  ensure  exactness  of  results  in  experimenting 
on  the  metab,  it  was  necessary  to  be  assured  that 
they  contained  no  alloy  of  iron  or  other  magnetic 
metal ;  or  that  if  these  were  present,  due  allow- 
snoe  should  be  made  for  such  admixture— and  the 
same  with  respect  to  other  substances  operated  up- 
on. Blood  and  the  muscular  fibre,  for  example, 
though  subject  to  the  new  law,  would  probably  be 
more  ener^tioally  so  but  for  the  iron  they  contain 
in  composition,  which  must  in  a  certain  degree 
modify  the  action.  The  properties  of  magnetic 
and  diamagnatic  bodies  being  in  fact  opposed  as  to 
their  dynamic  effects,  it  was  to  be  in&rred  that  a 
doe  mixture  of  matters  of  each  class  would  aflbrd 
a  substance  either  neutral  or  in  some  interaiediate 
condition  ;  and  this  inference  was  strikingly  rerified 
by  experiment.  The  protosulphate  of  iron  being 
nia^etiOf  and  water  diamagnetic,  a  solution  of  the 
ifoo  in  the  water  gave  either  a  neutral  state,  or  an 
ioolination  to  axial  or  equatorial  actiou,  according 
as  the  solution  was  made  stronger  or  weaker  in  the 
proportion  of  iron.  With  the  exception  of  sub- 
stances obtained  by  such  admixture,  no  single  solid 
or  fluid  body  has  yet  been  found  that  is  perfectly 
neutral  as  to  the  two  conditions  of  magnetic  influ- 


In  connexion  with  this  subject  Dr.  Faraday  gives 
a  list  of  magnetics  and  diaraagnetics,  so  arranged 
that  iron  and  bismuth,  the  most  powerful  of  each 
class,  stand  respectively  at  the  two  ends  of  tho 
«erios ;  the  intermediate  substances  graduating  on 
each  side  into  air  and  vacuum,  which  are  neutral  as 
to  both  properties.  Such  series  can  at  present  be 
only  approximate,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  points 
of  reh&tion,  either  by  resemblance  or  contrast,  for 
future  inquiry. 

The  fact  that  atmospheric  air  and  all  aeriform 
bodies  possess  this  neutral  state,  forms  a  very  inter- 
esting part  of  these  discoferiea  ;  and  we  transcribe 
a  p«sage  from  Dr.  Faraday  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dicating the  results  more  in  detaO,  and  of  showing 
the  importanee  he  attaches  to  this  observation  : — 

"  That  oxygen  or  nitrogen  gas  should  stand  in  a 
position  intermediate  between  the  magnetic  and  dia^ 
magnetic  classes— 4hat  it  should  occupy  the  place 
which  no  solid  or  liquid  element  can  take— that  it 
should  show  no  change  in  its  relations  by  rarefac- 
tion to  any  possible  degree,  or  even  when  the  space 
it  occupies  passes  mto  a  vaeuum-^that  it  should  be 
the  same  magnetically  with  any  other  gas  or  vapor 
—that  it  should  not  take  its  place  at  one  end,  but 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  great  series  of  bodies — 
and  that  all  gases  or  vapors  should  be  alike,  from 
the  rarest  state  of  hydrogen  to  the  densest  state  of 
carbonic  aetd,  sulphurous  acid,  or  ether  vapor— «re 
points  so  striking  as  to  persuade  one  at  once  that 
air  must  have  a  great  and  perhaps  active  part  to  play 
in  the  physical  and  terrestrial  amngement  of  mag- 
netic forces.*' 

Hie  most  cursorv  view  of  the  phenomena,  so 
deariy  and  strikingly  related,  will  show  Uiat  Dr. 
Fanday  does  not  overrate  their  importance  as 
physical  ftcts,  and  the  remark  at  the  close  of  the 
passage  will  suggest  more  especially  the  great  gen- 
eral conclusions  to  which  these  researehes  may 
hereafter  conduct.  Of  the  three  elements  or  parts 
I  together  in  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell 


-i-Hhe  solid  mass  of  the  earth,  the  water  of  oceans 
and  seas,  and  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  whole 
^^€ach  is  Hfferenilf  characterized  in  its  magnate 
states  and  relations:  while  electricity,  under  its 
particular  form  and  function  of  ma|rnetic  power, 
pervades,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  all  three 
parts,  whatever  may  be  its  extension  and  influence 
m  space,  or  on  worlds  beyond.  Relations  such  as 
we  describe  cannot  be  accidental,  vague,  or  inoper^ 
ative ;  and  in  the  progress  of  recent  research  we 
haye  a  justifiable  assurance  that  they  will  be  fol- 
lowed into  still  higher  and  more  important  results. 

These  more  general  views  press  us  forward  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  remarkable  papers  of  which 
we  have  sought  to  give  an  analysis  to  our  readers. 
Dr.  Faraday  well  recognizing,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  greatness  of  the  subject,  closes  them  by  a  few 
pages  of  general  applications,  which  we  strongly 
advise  every  one  to  peruse  who  feels  interest  in 
these  topics  of  inquiry.  Such  applications  are 
necessarily  in  part  speculative  ;  but  it  is  speculation 
sanctioned  by  a  foundation  on  strict  experiment,  and 
which  we  might  happily  vindicate  by  the  expression 
of  Huyghens,  '*  there  are  some  studies  so  noble 
and  sublime,  that  it  is  a  glory  to  arrive  even  at 
probability  in  them." 

In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  our  author  pass- 
inff  somewhat  beyond  what  we  think  to  be  the  jus- 
tifiable limits  of  physical  inquiry.  This  is,  when 
referring  to  a  prior  speculation,  published  two  yeare 
ago,  on  the  nature  of  matter  as  known  to  us  by 
certain  powcra  only,  without  including  of  necessity 
anything  beyond  these — a  view  having  kindred 
with  that  of  Boscovich,  and  which  he  considera  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  phenomena  now  described. 
We  confess  that  wo  feel  some  reluctance  in  mixing 
this  inference  with  othera  derived  from  these  re- 
searehes. All  great  advances  in  physical  knowK 
edge  have  been  made  by  ascending  from  particulara 
to  generals,  and  Dr.  Faraday*s  own  discoveries  are 
among  the  happiest  illustrations  of  this  principle. 
They  are  based  on  strict  inquiry ;  and  if  chance 
ever  intervenes  to  disclose  new  facts,  it  is  in  the 
way  denoted  by  D^Alembert :  '*  Ces  hasards  ne 
sont  que  pour  ceux  qui  jouent  bien."  We  view 
with  a  sort  of  jealous  apprehension  every  approach 
to  the  converse  method,  the  abandonment  to  which 
frustrated  all  that  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece 
might  have  done  for  the  progress  of  natural  science. 
No  man  has  better  title  than  Dr.  Faraday  to  posh 
speculation  beyond  the  frontier  of  experiment ;  but 
we  prefer  that  he  should  continue,  what  he  has 
hitherto  been,  an  eminent  example  to  othera  of 
genius  submitting  itself  to  the  strictest  laws  of  phi* 
losophical  inquiry. 

A  few  only  of'^the  general  deductions  at  the  close 
of  these  papera  we  have  space  to  notice,  and  this 
we  may  best  do  in  the  words  of  the  author,  with 
some  slight  abridgments : — 

'*  The  amount  of  the  new  power  in  diaraagnetie 
substances  seems  to  be  very  small,  when  estimated 
by  its  dynamic  effect ;  but  the  motion  it  can  gener- 
ate is  perhaps  not  the  roost  striking  measure  of  its 
force ;  and  it  is  probable,  when  its  nature  is  more 
intimately  known  to  us,  other  effects  produced,  and 
other  indications  and  measures  of  its  power,  will 
come  to  our  knowledge,  and  perhaps  even  new 
classes  of  phenomena  will  serve  to  indicate  its  oper- 
ation. It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that, 
being  given  to  natural  bodies,  it  is  either  superfluous* 
or  insuSfficient,  or  unnecessary.  It  doubtless  has  its 
appointed  office,  and  that,  one  which  relates  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  globe ;  and^it  is  probably  beoanie 
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of  this  nUtMm«  that  its  MBooiii  is  neoemrily  so 
imall  in  the  portions  of  matter  which  we  handle 
and  subject  to  expenment.  And  small  as  it  is, 
how  vastly  greater  is  this  force,  even  in  dynamic 
results,  than  the  mighty  power  of  graYitation, 
which  binds  the  wh<Me  universe  together,  when 
manifested  by  masses  of  matter  of  equal  magni- 
tude! 

'*  When  we  consider  the  magnetic  condition  of 
the  Earth  as  a  whole,  without  reference  to  its  pos- 
sible relation  to  the  Sun,  and  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  diamagnetic  matter  which  forms  its 
crust ;  and  when  we  remember  that  magnetic  curves 
of  a  certain  amount  of  force,  and  oniversal  in  their 
presence,  are  passing  through  these  matters  and 
keeping  them  constantly  in  that  state  of  tension, 
and  therefore  of  action,  we  cannot  duubt  but  that 
■ome  great  purpose  of  utility  to  the  system,  and  us 
its  inhabitants,  is  thereby  fulfilled. 

"If  Saturn  were  a  magnet,  as  the  Elarth  is,  and 
his  ring  composed  of  diamagnetic  substances,  the 
tendency  of  the  magnetic  forces  would  be  to  place 
it  where  it  actually  is. 

*'  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
leaf,  or  an  apple,  or  a  bottle  of  water,  repelled  by 
a  magnet,  or  tne  leaf  of  a  tree  taking  an  equatoriu 
position.  Whether  any  similar  effects  occur  among 
the  myriads  of  forms  which  in  all  parts  of  the  Earth  *a 
surface  are  surrounded  by  air,  and  subject  to  the 
action  of  lines  of  magnetic  force,  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  answer^  by  future  observation. 

*'  If  the  Sun  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mag- 
netism of  the  globe,  then  it  is  probable  that  part  of 
this  effect  is  due  to  the  action  ol  the  li^ht  that  comes 
to  us  from  it ;  and  in  that  view  the  air  seems  most 
strikingly  placed  round  oar  sphere,  investing  it 
with  a  transparent  diamagnetic,  which  therefore  is 
permeable  to  his  cays,  and  at  the  same  time  moT- 
mg  with  great  velocity  across  them.  Such  condi- 
tions seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  magnetism 
being  thence  generated ;  but  I  shall  do  better  to 
refrain  from  giving  expression  to  these  vague 
thoughu,  (though  they  will  press  in  upon  the 
mind,)  and  first  submitting  them  to  rigid  investiga- 
tion by  experiment,  if  they  prove  worthy,  then  pre- 
sent them  hereafter  to  the  Royal  Society.*' 

The  foregoing  passages,  taken  from  among  others 
of  similar  kind,  will  show  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  deductions  to  which  these  discoveries  lead. 
We  might  subjoin  a  few  such  which  occur  to  our- 
selves, while  pondering  on  the  several  parts  and 
bearings  of  these  phenomena,  were  it  not  that  we 
feet  a  sort  of  moral  scruple  in  mixing  casual  sug- 
gestions, and  the  conjectures  of  the  closet,  with  a 
great  scheme  of  experimental  inquiry,  deliberately 
and  laboriously  pursued.  It  is  throwing  dice  for 
discovery,  where  the  prize  is  due  only  to  zealous 
and  persevering  research.  We  are  the  rather  dis- 
posed to  this  remark  from  thinking  that  we  perceive 
at  the  present  time  a  more  than  usual  tendency, 
among  those  who  wander  round  the  borders  of  phi- 
losophy, to  intrude  their  hasty  speculations  and 
guesses  at  the  fiiture,  on  the  sober  truths  and  real- 
ities of  inductive  science.  It  might  be  thought,  on 
first  view,  that  the  magnitude  and  abstruse  nature 
of  the  elements  brought  into  modem  inquiry  would 
have  obviated  this  consequence.  But  the  (ad  is 
otherwise.  In  physics,  as  in  morals,  it  is  far  easier 
and  more  seducing  to  deal  with  principles  and  gen- 
eralities than  to  reduce  them  to  practice  and  experi- 
ihent;  and  the  many  ignorant  rush  boldly  and 
heedlessly  upon  the  ground  where  wise  men  tear  to 
ttead. 


THB  ANGBL  WATOB,  OS  tHM  MiTBlS.. 


It  has  been  well  and  joady  said  that  '*  ha  akM 
discovers  a  truth  who  proves  it.*'  Dr.  Faraday's 
course  throughout  has  been  that  of  discovery  upoa 
proof.  We  feel  entiro  confidence  that  his  futoie 
researches  will  disclose  results,  going  even  beyond 
the  vague  speculations  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken ;  and  we  trust  that  we  ahall  have  the  satis- 
faction hereafter  of  recording  these  researches,  and 
the  discoveries  which  form  their  best  reward* 


THE  ANGEL- WATCH,    OR   THE  SISTERS. 

A  DAUOBTER  watchcd  at  midnight 

Her  dying  mother's  bed ; 
For  five  long  nights  she  had  not  slept, 

And  many  tears  were  shed : 
A  vision  Kke  an  angel  came, 

Which  none  bother  might  see ; 
"  Sleep,  duteous  diild,"  the  angirf  said, 

<<  And  I  wUl  watch  for  thee !" 

Sweet  alumber  like  a  bksssing  fell 

Upon  the  daughter's  faen ; 
The  angel  smiled,  and  touched  her  not. 

But  gently  took  her  place ; 
And  oh,  so  full  of  human  love 

Those  pitying  eyes  did  shine. 
The  aagel-goest  half  mortal  m 

The  slambsfer  half  divine. 


Like  raya  of  light  the  sleeper's  locks 

In  warm  loose  curls  were  thrown ; 
Like  rays  of  light  the  angel's  hair 

Seemed  like  the  sleeper's  own, 
A  rose-like  shadow  on  the  cheek. 

Dissolving  into  pearl ;  ^ 

A  something  in  that  angel's  face 

Seemed  sister  to  the  girl ! 

The  mortal  and  immortal  each 

Reflecting  each  were  seen ; 
The  earthly  and  the  spiritual, 

With  death's  pale  face  between. 
O  human  love,  what  strength  like  thine? 

From  thee  those  prayers  arise 
Which,  entering  into  raradiee. 

Draw  angels  from  the  skies. 

The  dawn  looked  through  the  oaaeoient  odd— 

A  wintry  dawn  of  gloom. 
And  ssdder  showed  the  curtained  bed,— 

The  still  and  sickly  room : 
'*  Mv  daughter!— art  thou  thero,  my  child! 

On,  haste  thee,  love,  come  niffh. 
That  I  may  see  onee  more  thy  Sob, 

And  bless  thee,  ere  I  die! 

"  If  ever  I  were  harsh  to  thee. 

Forgive  me  now,"  she  cried ; 
'*  God  knows  my  heart,  I  loved  thee  most 

When  must  I  seemed  to  chide ; 
Now  bend  and  kiss  thy  mother's  lips, 

And  for  her  spirit  pray !" 
Thsangtlkisaedhgr;  and  her  soul 

Pasaed  blissfully  away ! 

A  sndden  start  !^-what  dream,  what  sound. 

The  slumbering  girl  alarms  ? 
She  wakes — she  sees  her  mother  dead 

Within  the  angers  arms ! 
She  wakes— «he  springs  with  wild  embrace 

Bnt  nothing  there  appears 
Except  her  mother's  sweet  dead  fistce — 

Her  own  convulsive  tears. 


BtT.  DR.  8CORS8BT. 


From  Um  BMtdo  IliUy  AdvutlM. 
RET.   DR.    SC0EBSB7. 

Mr.  Hal«:— The  Rer.  Dr.  Soorasby,  of  find- 
ford,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  is  personally  known 
to  many  of  vour  readers.  No  tnyeller  from  his 
ooonlry  has  left  behind  him,  in  this,  remembrances 
of  more  cordial  esteem.  With  intelliffonce  and 
aoquirements,  sach  as  do  honor  to  the  Established 
Chareh  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  what  endeared 
him  still  more  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
his  acquaintance  was  his  genial  and  comprehensive 
philantbropy.  We  have  national  faults  and  foibles 
enough,  Heaven  knows ;  and  a  mind  like  his  could 
not  be  insensible  Co  them.  But  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  **  journey  from  Dan  to  Beeisheba,  to 
report  that  all  is  barren .  * '  He  seemed  to  come  with 
the  generous  and  Christiao  purpose  to  see  and 
greet  all  that  was  good,  and  to  carry  it  away  for 
diffusiofi  and  increase. 

Since  his  departure,  he  has  become  much  more 
widely  known  among  us  by  the  publication  of  his 
little  book,  entitled  *'  American  Factories  and  their 
Female  Operatives,"  containing  a  full  aoeonntof 
the  arrangements  existing  at  Ix>weli  for  the  com- 
iert,  respectability,  and  improvement  of  the  work- 
women, with  a  view  to  intiodooe  a  similar  system 
in  his  own  country,  and  particularly  in  the  large 
manufiicturing  town  of  which  he  is  Vicar,  and  to 
check  the  various  evil  tendencies  which  in  England 
have  been  found  to  beset  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. I  have  wept  in  my  time  over  many  a  work 
of  fiction,  but  never  have  I  been  moved  to  deeper 
feelings  than  by  perusing  that  little  treatise,  and 
reflecting  on  tho  enterprise  which  it  set  on  foot. 
And  never  did  I  see  more  reason  to  bless  .God  for 
casting  my  lot  among  the  men  whose  wisdom  and 
benevolence  originatiM  the  plana  which  it  describes. 
I  have  lived  more  than  half  a  century  among  those 
men.  Many  a  day  have  I  fished  in  the  Concord 
liver  at  its  oonfiuence  with  the  Merrimac,  before 
they  had  ever  made  a  water-wheel  stir  its  surface. 
I  know  all  about  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
which  have  won  for  them  such  a  golden  harvest, 
and  that  munificent  public  spirit  with  which  they 
have  dispensed  it.  But  more— ten  times  more-^an 
all  their  wealth,  do  I  envy  them  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  pursued  their  ends  in  no  merely 
selfish  spirit — ^that  while  looking  after  their  interests 
they  have  cared  not  less  for  the  obligations  which 
attended  their  great  power-^that  they  have  owned 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity  in  those  who  did  their 
work,  and  oared  for  their  happiness  and  their  souls. 
They  have  explored  the  way  to  that  blessing  of 
God,  which  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow 
therewith. 

No  one  who  sets  himself  about  doing  good,  can 
guess  how  far  the  good  is  going  to  extend.  When 
Uie  ftctory  system  was  introduced  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, the  union  of  factory  labor  with  respectability 
and  innocence  of  life  was  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  experience  of  England  was  against  us,  and  the 
boat  men  were  uneasy  about  the  eifeet  of  suoh  a 
dangerous  form  of  industry  upon  the  decent  habits 
of  our  New  England  life.  The  merohant  buildera 
of  Lowell  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  executed  it 
with  the  same  sagacity  and  success  that  have  at- 
tended their  other  undertakings.  They  demon- 
■tiated  that  maoufoctnring  lalwr  on  a  great  scale, 
in  a  crowded  city,  can  coexist  with  as  high  a  con- 
dition of  physical,  mental  and  moral  well  being  as 
uy  other  form  of  industry.  So  fiur,  so  good,  and 
loiygood  it  was.    Bat  thai  is  not  the  end.    By 
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and  b^,  from  the  centre  of  manufacturing  wealth 
and  Its  attendant  woes,  comes  a  philanthropist 
with  a  mind  to  estimate  their  work,  and  a  heart  to 
feel  its  excellence  and  long  for  its  extension.  And 
he  goes  away  to  exert  himself  with  the  authority 
of  high  station,  the  force  of 'great  talent,  and  the 
advantages  of  local  knowledge  and  influence,  to 
transplant  the  benefit  to  a  foreign  land. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  reading  a 
sermon  *'  on  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the 
Female  Operatives,"  preached  by  Dr.  Scoresby  at 
his  parish  churoh  in  November  last.  It  was  lis- 
tened to  by  an  audience  of  two  thousand  of  the 
factory  women,  of  whom  there  are  twelve  thousand 
in  Bradford,  and  was  then  published  to  meet  the 
wish  of  **  many  of  that  class  who  were  not  able  to 
gain  admission  into  the  church."  The  object  was 
to  explain  and  recommend  to  them  the  plans  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Scoresby  and  his  friends  for  their 
benefit,  and  secure  their  own  cooperation.  Taking 
for  his  text  the  words  of  Moses  to  Hobab,  *'  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  we  will  dp  thee  good,"  and 
commencing  with  an  introduction  in  a  candid  and 
friendly  tone  well  suited  to  inspire  the  confidence 
which  was  the  first  thing  to  be  secured.  Dr. 
Scoresby  next  proposed  to  speak  of  three  partico- 
lars;  "1.  As  to  whom  the  invitation  to  dp  yoo 

rl  comes  from ;  2.  **  As  to  the  plan  proposed 
your  good ;  and  3,  As  to  your  part  in  the  plaa 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  you  good.'.* 

The  invitatiofif  he  says,  comes  not  only  from 
himself,  but  from  all  the  clergy  and  dissenting  min- 
istere  of  the  place,  from  many  of  the  master  mann- 
fiicturers,  and  from  **  the  leading  classes  of  society 
generally  of  both  sexes,"  who  had  been  brought  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  object.  '*  The  leading 
principle  in  the  p/!(m,"  he  represents  to  be,  "  to 
help  you  to  help  yourselves ;"  and  the  particular 
measures  comprehended  in  it  are  the  following, 
viz. :  the  establishment  and  registration  of  *'  com- 
fortable lodging-htnues  or  hoarding-houses;^^  the 
establishment  of  a  general  sick  cbd)^  of  evening 
schools^  and  of  savings  banks ;  and  the  *'  carefS 
superintendence  of  the  scheme  by  a  Board  of  Man- 
agement,**  aided  by  a  committee  of  ladies.  Pass* 
ing  to  the  part  to  be  done  by  the  operatives,  the 
preacher  enforoes  the  usefulness  and  importance  to 
themselves,  both  for  life  and  for  eternity,  of  the 
cooperation  desired ;  and  having  with  equal  plain- 
ness and  dehcacy  made  an  appeal  to  their  con* 
sciences  and  self-respect,  he  urges  on  them  succes- 
sively '*  a  careful  regard  to  a  high  tone  of  chaste 
and  moral  principle;"  '*  a  careful  regard  to  good 
character  in  associates;"  a  careful  selection  of 
*•  places  of  abode,"  and  of"  places  to  work,"  with 
a  view  to  their  moral  influences;  "care  to  die- 
countenance  and  avoid  the  society  of  those  of  their 
own  class,  who  jrield  themselves  to  the  paths  of 
profligacy,"  and,  finally,  securing,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  facilities  ofRsnd  for  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous evening  and  Sunday  schools."  A  few  words 
of  kind  but  cautious  commiseration  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  already  fallen  into  error, 
dose  this  excellent  discourse, — a  model  in  its  kind 
for  plainness,  foree,  a  pastoral  gentleness,  author- 
ity^nd  faithfulness. 

This  is  a  great  enterprise.  Its  prospects  of  boo- 
cess  are  gratifying.  Dr.  S.  says  in  his  prefkoe, 
"  From  what  has  already  been  shown  of  the  feelings 
of  the  factory  girls  of  Bradford,  we  may  consider, 
I  do  believe,  the  doubts  of  success  as  answerod^'* 
If  successful  in  this  place,  the  experiment  will  be 
repeated,  and  will  euoceed  elsewhere.    The 
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who  shall  leform  iho  factory  life  of  Engrland,  and 

aapplant  shiftlessnesa,  filth,  unchastity,  ignorance, 
disease  and  wretchedness  amoog  those  hundreds  of 
thoasanda  of  people,  by  order,  cleanliness,  purity, 
health,  self-respect,  and  domestic  comfort,  will 
have  an  enviable  pbioe  in  the  history  of  a  grateful 
country,  and  the  reverence  of  all  Christian  men. 

P. 


WOMAN'S   COURAGE. 

The  annals  of  1780  record  a  remarkable  case 
where  a  long  course  of  robbery  was  brought  to  light, 
and  a  frightful  murder  prevented  in  the  very  act,  by 
a  woman's  courage.  Abraham  Banford,  the  chief 
criminal  in  the  transaction,  himself  detailed  with 
minute  accuracy  his  course  from  the  first  act  of  dis- 
honesty to  the  ferocious  outrage  which  cost  him  his 
life.  The  skill  and  tact  requisite  for  carrying  out 
his  first  plans  hardly  prepare  ua  for  the  more  ruflf* 
ianly  atrocity  which  concludes  his  career. 

At  that  period,  money  was  chiefly  sent  by  parcel, 
and  an  ingenk>us  plan  occurred  to  him  by  which  he 
oonld,  with  little  risk,  put  himself  in  possession  of 
any  parcel  which  struck  him  as  likely  to  be  of  pai^ 
ticular  value,  while  it  yet  lay  in  the  carrier'a  office 
previous  to  delivery.  *'The  method  (says  his 
confession)  which  i  chiefly  put  in  practice,  was 
for^ng  the  post-marks  of  the  different  towns, 
which  I  put  on  a  piece  of  paper,  made  up  as  a 
letter,  and  then  went  to  the  inns  where  the  coaches 
came,  and  heard  the  parcels  called  over ;  then  went 
to  a  public-house  near,  and  wrote  the  direction  of 
the  letter  the  same  as  was  on  the  parcel  I  had  fixed 
on.  The  book-keeper  seeing  the  direction  the 
same,  and  the  post-mark  on  it,  they  usually  gave 
me  what  I  aakea  for,  on  paying  their  demand.'' 

The  addresses  on  the  parcels  would  give  him 
some  idea  of  their  value,  and  of  six  of  these  thefts 
that  he  records,  five  contained  considerable  sums  of 
money.  Among  his  first  experiments,  was  one  on 
Messrs.  Smith,  Wright,  and  Grey,  bankers,  by 
which  he  got  a  parc^  with  600/.  enclosed.  Hav- 
ing gone  on  a  considerable  time  with  impunity,  and 
become  an  adept  at  forging,  he  now  practisea  upon 
the  same  house  in  another  way,  by  forging  an 
accepted  bill,  which  he  lodged  in  the  bank  till  it 
became  due.  This  pretended  bill  he  directed  to  an 
empty  house  in  Water-lane,  Blackfriars,  and  some 
days  before  it  was  due,  he  hired  this  house,  and 
with  an  imprudent  show  of  haste  and  anxiety,  re- 
quested for  the  key,  under  pretence  of  getting  it 
aired  before  he  entered  upon  it.  The  owner  of  the 
house  being  made  acquainted  with  the  haste  of  his 
new  tenant,  and  not  much  liking  his  appearance, 
now  went  to  one  Mrs.  Bouchier,  the  landlady  of  a 
public-house  opposite,  of  whose  good  sense  he  had 
bad  reason  to  form  a  high  opinion,  and  requested 
her  to  keep  watch  upon  the  man's  proceedings, 
which  she  promised  to  do. 

For  some  time,  nothing  remarkable  happened,  but 
on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  became  due,  Messrs. 
Smith,  Wright,  and  Grrey  despatched  one  of  their 
clerks,  William  Waits,  a  quaker,  to  pay  the  money 
to  the  person  indicated  in  the  bill,  it  is  not  ouite 
certain  whether  Danford  meditated  violence  before- 
hand ;  it  may  be  that  the  man*s  subdued  and  defence- 
less appearance  suggested  the  attack  at  the  moment ; 
but  the  presence  of  an  accomplice,  prepared  for  any 
atrocity,  leads  rather  to  the  supposition  that  the 
crime  was  premeditated ;  and  that  taking  for  granted 
that  a  clerk  calling  to  discount  a  bill  might  have 
other  errands  of  the  same  kind  before  ham,  and, 


therefore,  mneh  money  on  his  person,  they  had 
planned,  in  cold  blood,  to  rob  and  murder  him. 

Mrs.  Bouchier,  who,  afler  the  instructions  she 
had  received,  was  on  the  watch,  observed  on  that 
day  two  men  enter  the  house,  and  open  the  parlor 
window.  Some  time  afler,  a  third  penon,  a  quaker, 
came  up,  knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted,  and 
the  door  closed  and  fastened  behind  him.  Some- 
thing in  the  circumstances  and  the  appearance  of 
the  first  men  excited  her  suspicion,  and  she  kept 
her  eye  and  her  attention  fixed  upon  the  house. 
Presently  she  thought  she  heard  a  strange  noise 
proceed  from  it,  not  loud,  but  which  she  could  not 
account  for.  She  crossed  over  the  street,  and  li»> 
tening  attentively,  soon  heard  the  word  **  murder" 
pronounced  in  a  hoarse,  faint  voice,  succeeded  by  a 
kind  of  groaning,  which  very  much  alarmed  her ; 
aiid  looking  through  the  key-hole  of  the  house  door, 
she  saw  two  men  dragging  the  unfortunate  quaker 
down  the  cellar  stairs.  On  this,  she  screamed  out 
to  the  passers-by,  that  they  were  murdering  a  man 
withm  the  house,  and  while  she  knocked  violently 
at  the  door,  called  upon  the  people  in  the  street  to 
break  it  open ;  but  with  that  apathy  which  is  some- 
times met  with  in  such  a  crisis,  no  one  would  stir, 
or  regard  her  exclamations.  Enraged  at  their  stu- 
pidity, she  broke  open  the  parlor  window  herself, 
and  as  she  was  ibrcmg  her  way  through,  one  of  the 
villains  who  had  been  interrupted  and  alarmed  by 
the  knocking,  opened  the  door,  and  was  running 
off  at  full  speed.  At  the  sight  of  him,  however, 
the  lookers-on  roused  themselves,  set  up  a  cry  of 
stop  thief,  and  presently  made  him  theur  prisoner. 
The  other  ruffian  Mrs.  Bouchier  herself  seized  by 
the  throat,  and  dragged  him  across  the  street  to  her 
own  house.  It  appeared  that  the  villains  had  first 
robbed  the  poor  man  of  his  pocket-book,  and  then, 
to  stop  his  cries,  had  nearly  throttled  him,  while 
they  were  hurrying  him  down  the  back-cellar  stairs, 
there  to  complete  their  crime  by  his  murder.  A 
design  which  would  certainly  been  carried  out,  but 
for  this  woman's  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind, 
thus  providentially  interfering  for  his  protection. 

When  the  two  prisoners  were  brought  before-the 
lord  mayor  for  examination,  William  Waits,  as  a 
quaker,  refused  to  give  evidence  upon  oath  of  the 
assault  that  had  been  made  upon  him.  Arguments 
were  used  in  vain,  and  it  was  much  feared  that  the 
villains  would  escape  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
against  them.  In  the  end,  however,  Mn.  Bouchier^s 
testimony,  and  that  of  her  assistants,  was  deemed 
conclusive.  The  prisoners  were  condemned  and 
executed,  with  several  others,  at  Tyburn,  having 
previously  made  great  professions  of  penitence  and 
contrition.— <SAarpe'«  Magazine. 


From  ihs  People'!  Journai. 
ADTENTUBE   OF  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN   IN   M£X« 
ICO. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  FRITATS  LOO-BOOX. 

The  little  patch  of  burning  hot  sand  and  desola- 
tion, called  the  Island  of  Sacrificios,  shall  not  cause 
me  to  delay  my  story ;  although  I  would  fain  stop  to 
say  a  few  words  of  the  squalid  garrison  at  the  dilap- 
idated fort,  and  of  its  CommandanU,  who  sat  al} 
day  in  his  shirt,  smoking,  and  wearing  no  other 
clothes,  except  a  cloak  of  precisely  the  same  length. 
However,  I  will  pass  on,  and  CTen  forego  the 
description  of  some  of  the  horrore  of  yellow  fevei 
— of  certain  ruins  supposed  to  have  been  ancient 
temples— and  of  the  wteck  of  human  skeletons  and 
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other  booes  iHiieh  strewed  this  mieerabfe  sea-ehore. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  period  when  the  old  Spaniards 
sdll  held  the  castle  of  San  Juao  Ulloa,  just  before 
their  final  expulsion. 

A  very  absurd  misunderstanding,  which  mi^ht 
have  cost  a  life  or  two,  concluded  this  my  first  visit 
to  Sacrificios.  As  it  may  serve  for  an  illustration 
of  the  fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  absence  of  all 
accurate  war  arrangremenis  amonff  the  Mexicans  at 
this  time,  ^to  say  nothing  of  the  roolish  conduct  of 
three  English  midshipmen,)  I  may  as  well  relate  it. 

From  the  vacant  saloon  of  the  unbreeched  com- 
mandant we  strolled  away  over  the  little  sandy  dea- 
olation,  and,  soon  finding  the  heat  quite  unbearable, 
went  down  to  the  sea  and  bathed.  Binding  silk 
handkerchiefs  over  our  heads,  to  protect  them  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  wo  remained  swim- 
ming about,  and  sometimes  sitting  close  in  shore 
with  only  our  heads  out  of  water,  dunng  an  hour 
mnd  a  half,  or  more.  As  we  had  discovered  a  small 
spot  of  shadow  under  a  sand  bank  where  we  could 
dress  at  leisure,  the  next  thinff  we  did  was  to 
extend  ourselves  upon  the  sand,  with  the  usual 
tropical  indolence,  and  take  a  nap.  We  slept  so 
much  longer  than  we  had  intended,  that  when  we 
awoke  the  sun  was  down.  We  walked  along  the 
heach  towards  the  point  where  we  expected  to  find 
our  boat,  which  had  been  ordered  to  return  for  us, 
and  on  the  way  we  picked  up  the  skeleton  of  a 
horse's  head,  the  bones  being  entire,  teeth  and  all, 
and  blanched  as  white  as  chalk.  Mr.  A —  (a 
middy,  of  sixteen)  persisted  in  carrying  it  with 
hkn,  sa3ring  he  should  take  it  to  the  doctor  on 
board,  as  a  specimen  of  the  unnatural  productions 
of  the  island. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  were  hailed  by  a 
sentry  on  one  of  the  outposts.  No  doubt  we  pre- 
sented an  odd  and  suspicious  appearance  enougn  to 
the  eye  of  this  unusually  vigilant  Mexican.  Even 
if  he  had  seen  us  arrive  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  fort 
three  or  four  hours  ago,  he  could  never  have  sup- 
posed it  was  the  same  party ;  because  nobody  **  m 
their  senses*'  ever  remained  five  minutes  longer 
upon  this  sandy  hot-bed  of  pestilence  than  he  could 
possibly  help.  What  must  he  have  thought?  We 
had  eadh  of  us  got  a  blue  jacket  over  our  heads, 
with  the  arms  dangling  down,  as  languidly  as  the 
sensation  which  had  induced  us  so  to  place  them,  the 
oompreasion  round  the  arm  having  been  unbearable ; 
and  on  the  top  of  this  one  of  the  party  was  carrying 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head  as  though  it  had  been 
his  own,  his  face  being  hidden  by  the  hanging 
pcket !  The  shades  of  evening  were  around  us. 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  poor  sentry  U  pure 
Indian,  not  a  hidf  caste)  was  astounded  at  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  such  a  figure  marching  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  with  two  attendants !  To  the 
call  of  the  sentry  we  made  some  idle  reply  or  other ; 
in  fact,  we  did  not  know  the  pass-word,  and  had 
never  once  thought  of  asking  for  it.  He  chal- 
lenged us  a  second  time.  We  answered,  more 
foolishly,  if  pNOSsible,  than  at  first,  and  with  ill-snp- 
pressed  merriment;  so  down  he  came  running 
with  his  musket  and  fixed  bayonet,  and  demanded 
who  we  were— how  we  came— what  we  came  for 
—where  we  were  going — and  what  was  that? 
The  figure  at  which  he  pointed  stood  quite  still ; 
and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  young  gentle- 
man underneath  the  skeleton  skull  did  not  feel  him- 
self in  a  most  uncomfortable  predicament.  Think- 
ing to  pass  it  off  as  a  jest,  and  at  once  relieve  the 
soldier's  mind  from  all  further  responsibility,  I 
answered  pleasantly,  as  I  thought,  that  "  it  was 


only  one  of  the  gods  of  Ancient  Mezioo,  whom  wS 
had  found  among  the  ruins ! "  However  ill-judged 
and  onbecoming  such  a  reply  may  have  been,  it 
certainly  was  a  oomptiment,  rather  than  otherwise, 
to  most  of  the  hideous  gods  in  question.  But 
whether  it  was  the  jmriiy  of  his  aboriginal  Indian 
blood,  my  bad  Mexican  patois j  some  strange  mis- 
conception of  personal  insult,  or  an  unmixed  furor 
of  fanatical  rage,  I  know  not;  but,  uttering  the 
word  '*  Dies !"  as  if  in  horror,  he  in  an  instant  dis- 
charged his  piece  in  the  air  as  a  signal.  We  were 
quite  unarmed,  not  having  even  the  little  ornamen- 
tal midshipman's  dirk  with  us ;  so  away  we  bolted 
along  the  sands,  to  make  for  the  boat,  the  discom- 
fited Mexican  god  now  carrying  his  huge  head  in 
his  arms,  and  the  sentry  pursuing  us  with  his  bay- 
onet charged,  and  crying  out  in  a  shriil  voices 
^^Hoo-dee^s  Cas-tee^yaa-nos !  HcHhdee-os  Cos-tee" 
ytuhnos  !  "  (Jews  of  Castile !  Jews  of  Castile !) 
A  signal  musket  answered  from  the  fort,  and  jnst 
as  we  came  in  sight  of  our  boat,  the  comm&ndmie^ 
still  in  his  short  doak-shirt,  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  band,  and  followed  by  the  whole  of  his  squalid 
garrison,  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  nearest  sand 
bank.  Our  sailora,  seeing  that  there  was  something 
"  amiss,"  instantly  pulled  away  to  meet  us — ^ran 
the  boat  ashore — and  before  the  commandante  and 
his  ragamufiln  guard  could  make  their  way  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  we  had  scrambled  in,  and  pushed 
off  into  deep  water.  Hoo^dee-os  Cas-tee-yaa-nos  !** 
screamed  the  sentry  as  he  ioined  the  guard. 
^^Fuego!**  cried  the  commandante;  and  *'pop! 
pop !  puff!"  went  four  or  five  of  the  rusty  muskets, 
the  rest  only  flashing  in  the  pan,  if  they  did  that. 
One  bullet  struck  the  boat's  stern,  and  a  bit  of  burn- 
ing wadding  flew  into  the  neck  of  the  bow  oar. 
We  answered  this  ridiculous  attempt  at  a  volley  by 
a  loud  shout  of  derision,  which  was  prolonged  into 
a  screaming  crow  by  the  Mexican  god,  who  liAed 
up  his  white  head  in  the  air ;  but  perceiving  that 
the  soldiers  were  all  busy  reloading,  he  suddenly 
put  down  his  head,  and  called  to  our  men,  *'  Pull 
for  your  lives!"  At  this  sudden  change  of  tone, 
the  old  coxswain,  who  always  went  with  '*  the 
young  gentlemen's  boat,"  laughed  so  excessively 
that  he  sdmost  rolled  over  the  boat's  side.  They 
fired  again,  but — ^nobody  was  hurt. 

Ex-Mexicano. 


Vital  Statistics. — The  importance  of  temperance 
— not  merely  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  as  im- 
plying entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks — 
has  been  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  experience  of 
the  Temperance  Provident  Institution,  whose  mem- 
bers are  required,  by  the  conditions  of  assurance,  to 
be  total  abstainers.  On  comparing  the  number  of 
deaths  that  occurred  in  several  of  the  most  success- 
ful Life  Offices^ during  the  first  five  with  the  number 
that  occurred  during  the  same  period  years  of  their 
existence,  among  the  members  of  the  Temperance 
Institution,  we  find  the  difierence  to  be  greatly  in 
fiivor  of  the  latter;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement : — 


DSATBB. 

A  issued     944  and  had  14,  being  15  per  1000. 
B     «        1901       "      27,     "      14  " 

C     «  838       "       11,     "      13  " 

D     H        2470       «      65,     "      26  " 

I  T.P.I.  1596  "  12,  "  74!  «! 
That  this  result  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  favorable 
accident,  or  aught  else  than  the  operation  of  a  salu- 
tary and  life-preserving  practice,  becomes  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  every  passing 
year  more  fully  confirms  the  illustration  already  given 
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—and  the  broader  tht  basis  of  the  experiment,  the 
more  conclusively  the  great  fact  becomes  established. 
ThrDOgh  a  period  of  thirteen  months,  from  the  5th 
of  July,  184d,  on\j  two  deaths  occurred  amon^  the 
whole  namber  of  the  assured ;  which  reduces  the 
deaths,  up  to  August  6,  1846,  to  an  average  of  only 
3^  per  thousand  in  each  vear!  During  the  past 
twelve  months  only  four  deaths  have  occurred,  though 
between  400  and  500  new  members  have  been  i^- 
mitted ;  and  the  claims  are  lighter  in  number  and 
amount  than  for  the  preceding  year.  These  facts, 
as  bearing  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  abstinence 
from  alcohol,  are  overwhelming.  And  they  cannot 
be,  too  highly  or  too  promptly  regarded  by  those  who 
seek  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  some  pro- 
▼ision  to  mitigate  the  calamities  which  flesh  is  neir 
to. — Feopl^i  Journal. 


Ekirson's  FoEKs.>-The  poems  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Smerson  have  been  published  by  James  Monroe  ^ 
Co.,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  brilliant  writer, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  though  perhaps,  as  a  poet,  too 
reflective,  too  subjectwey  the  modem  metaphysicians 
would  call  it,  to  suit  the  popular  taste.  His  little 
address,  in  verse,  to  the  humble-bee,  is,  however,  one 
of  the  finest  things  of  the  sort— a  better  poem,  in  our 
judgment,  than  Anacreon's  famous  ode  to  the  cicada, 
w  c  copy  one  of  the  more  generally  pleasing  of  the^ 
poezns: 

OOOD-BYE. 

Good-bye,  proud  world !  I  'm  going  home : 
Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I  'm  not  thine. 


Long  tfaroQgfa  thy  weary  erowds  I  roam ; 
A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
long  I  've  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam ; 
But  now,  proud  world !  I  'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery*s  fawning  face ; 
To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace ; 
To  upstart  Weahh's  averted  eye ; 
To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 
To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 
To  those  who  go,  and  those  who  come ; 
Good-bye,  proud  world !  I  'm  going  home. 

I  am  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone, 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone— 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  phinned ; 
Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod — 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God. 

0,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools,  and  the  learned  clan ; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit, 
When  man  in  the  bosh  with  God  may  meett 
N,  Y.  Bo.  Pan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  of  the  papere  on  slavery,  with  whieh  this 
nnmber  begins,  are  well  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  our  Southern  readers.  Arguments  which  con- 
vince them,  are  more  likely  to  &  effective  than  re- 
proaches which  irritate  them  and  prevent  their 
appreciating  the  good  arguments  by  which  thoee 
very  reproaches  are  sometimes  accompanied. 

The  article  on  the  Present  State  of  Physieal 
Science  will  unfold,  dimly  perhaps,  to  the  minds 
of  our  younger  readers,  some  of  the  wonderful 
thiuffs  to  which  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of 
Toacning.  Let  not  those  who  do  not  understand 
all  of  it,  be  induced  thereby  to  lay  it  aside.  Enough 
may  remain  impressed  upon  the  imagination  at 
least,  to  be  of  help  to  their  intellectual  growth. 

The  little  poem.  The  Angel  Watch,  reminds  us 
of  a  story  we  heard  from  the  late  Mrs.  Logan,  of 
Stenton,  of  another  friend  of  ours,  whose  name  we 
mill  mention,  as  he  ia  too  far  off  to  resent  it.  The 
elder  Doctor  Betton,  whose  attentkui  to  the  poor  in 
hia  neighborhood  was  greater  than  that  which  he 
paid  to  the  wealthy,  (for  to  the  latter  he  did  not 
ooovey  nourishing  food  and  wine,)  had  long  watched 
die  declining  health  of  a  poor  widow,  who  lived 
almost  alone  ;  her  only  companion  and  nurse  being 
a  daughter  of  about  sixteen  yean  of  age.    Coming 


to  the  house  aa  hia  last  place  of  call  one  night,  th* 
good  physician  found  the  daughter  worn  out  witk 
anxiety  and  much  Thatching,  and  knowing  that  the 
mother  would  not  live  through  the  night,  and  da* 
airous  of  restoring  the  overwrought  heart  and  bnk 
of  the  child,  he  insisted  that  she  should  go  to  rest, 
promising  her  that  he  hiroaelf  would  watch  by  her 
mother's  side  till  she  should  return.  In  the  middla 
of  the  night  the  mother  died,  and  the  doctor  aat  in 
the  chamber  of  death  till  the  dawn  of  morning 
brought  the  daughter  back  to  it. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Harper  &  Brothers  continue  to  issue  numbers 
of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  many  more  valuable  works  of  the  day. 
They  have  issued  a  second  edition  of  A  System  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  :  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan, 
President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

Wiley  &  Putnam  have  published,  as  Nos.  03  and 
94  of  their  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  Travels  in 
Peru,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi.  This  interesting 
work  will  be  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Living 
Age  by  a  review  of  it,  which  we  copied 
months  ago. 


The  Living  Aas  is  pablished  every  Saturday,  by 
LrrrSLL  &  Patbon,  at  No.  166  Tremont  St.,  Borroit. 
Price  121  oenU  a  nnraber,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  ibr  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insnre  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

CoMPLBTi  BBTB  to  the  end  of  1846,  making  eleven 
largo  volumes,  sie  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volnmes. 
Any  numbers  may  be  had  at  12}  cents. 

Aggnciss.— The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
anangemenU  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a 
liberal  conunission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  business.  But  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  payment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  the  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afibid  to 
incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  collection  of  debts. 
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JTHE  COMING  WAR  IN  BUBOPE. 


Tm  year  opens  with  general  presentiments  of 
war  in  Europe;  and,  for  all  oar  predilections  in 
fiiTor  of  peace,  we  cannot  denjr  that  the  balance  of 
prolnbilities  is  against  its  continuing  much  longer. 
Borne  of  our  readeia  may  have  heard,  and  some  may 
smile  to  be  told,  that  England's  patient  obstinacy  in 
maintaining  peace  has  been  ealauaied  by  men  deeply 
vened  in  we  science  and  practical  application  of 
numbers,  to  last  only  till  the  year  1847 !  Certainly 
tiie  actual  posture  and  tendencies  of  afiaiis  are  not 
pacific.  It  is  no  part  of  a  wise  policy,  to  shut  your 
e^es  to  manifest  signs  of  coming  ercnts.  The  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  does  not  rest  with  the  peace- 
ably-disposed. The  combativeness  of  ruder  nations 
fleeks  an  outlet.  It  has  been  observed  that  one  ^n- 
oration  scarcely  feels  the  horrors  of  a  war  sustained 
by  the  preceding  generation,  and  therefore  does  not 
fully  value  the  blessing  which  it  has  in  peace. 
Monarchs  still  take  pride  in  wearing  the  costume  of 
the  soldier's  profession ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  those  vast  armies  which  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  North  and  East  have  fought  their  last 
battles. 

The  question  remains,  at  what  point  will  war 
break  out,  when  it  does  come?  This  question,  of 
vital  importance  for  Europe  and  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, involves  not  only  the  difference  between 
that  which  is  inevitable  and  that  which  is  not  inev- 
itable, but  also  the  difference  between  what  would 
be  a  gratuitous  and  unmitigated  calamity  and  what 
might  be  a  rough  road  to  better  things.  In  Eng- 
land and  France,  power  has  learned  to  accept  public 
opinion  as  arbiter  on  disputed  points;  the  proper 
function  of  war,  therefore,  is  superseded  in  that 
region,  so  long  as  public  opinion  retains  its  dpe 
supremacy ;  and  a  return  to  the  ruder  process  would 
be  most  criminal  folly.  Nothing  could  be  gained 
by  it :  it  would  be  a  merely  retrograde  act.  And 
in  the  same  region,  by  a  due  use  of  legitimate  influ- 
ences— namely,  those  of  mutual  understanding  and 
public  opinion — statesmen  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent war.  In  other  regions  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent in  both  respects ;  that  is  to  say,  war  is  neither 
to  be  prevented  nor  perhaps  wholly  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

Russia,  the  empire  which  subsists  on  the  most 
rude  and  naked  basis  of  main  force,  is  the  grand 
depository  of  warlike  menaces ;  and  the  advance  of 
her  encroachment  has  now  reached  such  a  point  that 
the  next  step  seems  certain  to  involve  Europe  in  a 
war  of  resistance.  The  same  unchecked  progress 
which  has  brought  Russia  to  that  point  must  nave 
taught  her  commanders  a  fatally  delusive  lesson  of 
impunity.  Every  step  has  been  successful.  Prov- 
ince after  province  has  had  the  Russian  mark  placed 
upon  it,  and  has  been  seized,  with  an  advance  as 
steady  and  as  undisputed  as  that  of  the  backwoods- 
man with  his  axe  into  the  forest.  The  Russian 
boundary  has  been  pushed  not  only  to  Persia,  but 
within  Persia;  and  Persia  herself  is  undergoing 
the  double  process  of  being  enclosed  by  Russia  and 
of  being  Russianized  internally.  Russia  has  set  her 
**  Pansclavonian"  mark  on  the  Christian  provinces 
of  Turkey.    The  Times  has  been  publishing  a  re- 
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markable  correspondence  of  the  year  1815,  in  which 
Lord  Castlerea^h  remonstrated  vifforously,  but  uo- 
suocessfuUy,  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  against 
his  aggression  on  Poland ;  and  among  the  rest,  is 

3 noted  an  extraordinary  avowal,  from  a  memoran- 
um  addressed  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  Alex- 
ander. The  count  is  arguing  against  concession  of 
Poli^  nationality  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  Eu- 
rope— 

'*  The  destruction  of  Poland  as  a  nation  forms 
almost  the  whole  modem  histoir  of  Russia.  The 
system  of  aggrandizement  on  the  side  of  Turkey 
has  been  merely  territorial,  and,  I  venture  to  say, 
secondary  to  that  which  has  been  carried  on  upon 
the  western  frontier.  The  conquest  of  Poland  has 
been  effected  principally  in  order  to  multiply  the 
relations  of  the  Russian  nation  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  open  a  wider  field  and  a  more  exalted 
and  conspicuous  stage  for  the  exercise  of  its  strength 
and  its  talents,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  pride, 
its  passions,  and  its  interests.  This  great  scheme, 
which  has  been  crowned  with  complete  success, 
admits  of  no  division  in  the  unity  of  the  empire." 

This  "  great  scheme"  has  been  fully  consum- 
mated in  1846,  by  the  annihDation  of  Cracow  and 
the  absorption  of  Warsaw.  Russia  has  extended 
her  fi-ontier  to  its  utmost  so  far  as  merely  **  multi- 
plying her  relations  with  Europe,"  and  can  go  no 
further  without  advancing  into  Europe.  She  has 
her  German  frontaffe,  and  cannot  push  it  on  except 
by  taking  a  bit  of  Germany.  But  why  should  she 
stop,  since  perfect  impunity  and  success  have  hith* 
erto  attended  her  advance?  A  moving  bog,  after 
swallowing  the  field,  mi^ht  as  well  entertain  scru- 
ples on  coming  to  the  village.  It  is  true  that  th» 
next  step,  whenever  taken,  must  be  different  froixk 
all  before ;  but  what  difference  is  there  that  Russia 
can  perceive  1  Her  past  successful  impunity  she* 
will  impute  to  her  own  cunning  and  her  immense 
resources  in  brute  strength :  those  she  still  possesses,, 
and  what  difference  can  she  see  ?  Russia,  then, 
will  go  on.  She  has  approached  the  crisis  of  her 
doom,  and  the  next  step  is  pregnant  with  a  new 
train  of  consequences ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  her  to 
see  the  altered  presence  in  which  she  walks. 

A  strong  impression  prevails  in  London,  that 
Russia  is  about  to  pounce  upon  Austria,  Austria, 
the  great  embodiment  of  Absolutism,  has  beeotten 
the  still  more  monstrous  Endriago  of  Abeolutiim 
which  is  to  destroy  it.  Possibly.  Austria  is  weak 
on  every  side ;  her  walls  have  a  practicable  breach 
at  every  point  of  the  compass.  When  Russia 
seizes  tne  Christian  provinces  of  Turkey,  the  ag- 
gression will  be  upon  Vienna  rather  than  upon  the 
rorte.  Hungary  is  a  dependant  that  keeps  Austria 
in  terror.  Pansclavonianism,  again,  threatens  Aus- 
tria's ill-gotten  Polish  provinces.  All  Germany  i» 
indignant  with  the  once  supreme  Austria  for  the 
Cracow  blunder.  Switzerland,  weak  and  small,  is 
tempting  Austria  into  suicidal  projects  of  interven- 
tion, if  not  of  partition.  Switzerland  is  a  principle^ 
and  touching  Uiat  Austria  will  have  more  to  contend 
with  than  the  Swiss :  but  what  does  Austria  know 
about  principles?  In  Italy  Austria  is  threatened 
with  multiplied  dangers.  So  much  without.  At 
the  centre  sits  a  cretin  on  the  throne,  and,  ruHng  in 
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the  name  of  that  cretin,  the  old  decaying  minister  of 
an  old  decaying  empire — ^ibe  old  husband  of  a  young 
wife. 

Prussia  trembles.  Oerreached  by  Russia,  the 
hesitating,  trimming,  nartinet-pedacpgue,  who  takes 
himself  for  the  worlcman  when  he  is  only  the  tool, 
and  not  a  fiist-rate  tool,  is  placed  between  two  fires. 
The  screen  afforded  by  Poland  razed,  he  is  brought 
into  dangerous  contact  with  the  rude  and  unscrupu- 
lous power  of  the  north — a  fendng-master  With  foil 
and  compliments  exposed  to  the  career  of  the  wild 
Cossack.  At  home,  he  wages  with  growing  opinion 
a  dangerous,  tantalizing  contest  of  procrastination. 
The  turning  of  a  straw  may  force  Prussia  into  a 
military  attitude,  in  which  she  would  have  to  pu> 
chase  an  army  at  the  cost  of  popular  concessions ; 
or  self-provoked  troubles  at  home  may  force  her  to 
huyRossian  forbearance  on  Russian  terms. 

The  peace  of  Italy  is  a  tenant  at  will,  with  many 
landloras.  Liberalism  never  raised  its  head  so  high , 
nor  behaved  with  so  wise  a  discretion.  The  acces- 
sion of  Pius  the  Ninth  began  a  new  volume  of  her 
unwritten  history.  The  native  princes  are  said  to 
contemplate  a  league  against  alien  domination — a 
federal  consolidation  of  Italy  in  order  to  her  inde- 
pendence. AiflBtria  will  &en  pour  in  armies. 
Again,  a  great  main  railroad  into  Italy  is  sanctioned, 
most  wisdy,  by  native  princes ;  it  will  open  a  high- 
way to  wealth  for  them  and  to  immense  popular 
advantages  for  their  subjects :  Austria  is  jealous, 
commercially  and  politically,  and  not  without  rea- 
son :  Austria  will  probably  resist ;  but  English 
capital  is  not  apt  to  be  baulked  of  its  legitimately- 
.sanctioned  investment,  nor  to  be  vanquished .  There 
is  growing  up  in  this  region  a  clear  identity  of 
native  sovereign  rights,  of  popular  rights,  of  French 
und  of  English  interests.  But  on  the  threshold 
stands  inevitable  war. 

We  have  rapidly  glanced  over  the  volcanic 
-regions  on  the  map  of  Europe.  Iif  all  of  them  war 
is  miminent.  We  perceive  a  number  of  conflicting 
influences,  growing  too  big  for  a  coordinate  occupa- 
tion of  a  common  territory,  but  possessing  no  com- 
mon intelligence  or  test  by  which  to  supersede  the 
trial  of  strength ;  and  therefore  the  trial  of  strength 
must  come.  Absolutism  alone  would  excite  war, 
because  it  has  yet  some  lessons  to  learn  in  that 
shape  which  it  is  incapable  of  receivinff  in  anj  other 
shape.  But,  we  say,  Europe  has  a  lively  mtereat 
as  to  the  particular  site  where  war  may  happen  first 
to  break  out.  It  touches  those  countries  which 
most  improve  peace,  that  the  crater  should  be 
broken  in  as  remote  a  region  as  possible.  But  that 
is  a  small  consideration  as  compared  vrith  some 
others.  Contest  may  be  more  or  less  productive  in 
l^ood  fruits  according  lo  its  mode  and  place  of  erup- 
tion. The  case  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  might  be 
ruled  by  the  result  of  a  struggle  in  Italy :  a  war  in 
Italy,  therefore,  might  supersede  certain  imminent 
troubles  in  Germany ;  and  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  do  so  if  it  were  not  a  fight  between  peoples  and 
princes,  (which  would  provoke  sympathetic  move- 
ments,) but  one  between  native  and  alien  princes, 
i¥ith  a  contingent  recognition  of  popular  claims. 
Again,  should  the  Italian  contest  be  anticipated  by 
the  next  step  of  Russian  encroachment,  that  one  act 
might  supersede  all  special  contests,  in  part  if  not 
altogether.  Russia  can  crush  Austria :  Austria  is 
not  worth  saving  as  she  is,  and  no  one  would  take 
the  trouble.  But  Russia  cannot  bo  sufl^rod  to 
absorb  into  her  rude  morass  a  constituent  and  recog- 
nized part  of  Europe — ^to  swallow  up  a  living  state : 
tte  advance  of  Russia  on  Europe,  tnerefbre,  woxM 


provoke  a  war  of  Europe  on  Russia.  Such  a  wax 
IS  not  to  be  avoided  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
European  states :  war  depends,  usually,  on  the 
ruder  and  therefore  most  quarrelsome  state-— it' 
depends  here  upoa  Russia ;  Russia,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  see  the  consequences.  Such  a  war  would 
probably  involve  the  unsettlement  of  the  whole 
Russian  and  European  system,  and,  were  the 
opportunity  duly  improved,  would  leave  Europe  in 
a  better  state:  it  would  be  the  hcalUiful  stonut 
which  while  it  destroys  purifies  and  so  vivifies. 

For  such  reasons,  these  portents  of  choler  may 
be  regarded  less  as  visitations  than  as  opportunitiea. 
How  far  they  might  be  made  to  bear  the  best  fruits, 
would  mainly  depend  on  the  acuteness  and  dis<9e- 
tion  of  the  most  active  promoters'  of  opinion  in  the 
several  countries  concerned.  All  might  be  lost  by 
aiming  at  too  much.  For  instance,  were  Prussia 
forced  into  a  position  for  making  concessions  to 
popular  claims,  the  effort  to  snatch  a  repubtic  would 
be  merely  vain ;  and  the  resistance  it  would  provoke 
might  prevent  the  attainment  of  what  would  be 
quite  poissible,  because  the  people  are  quite  prepared 
for  it — a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  Italy  agaia, 
if  the  native  princes  were  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
alien  rulers,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
peoples  to  support  their  princes  or  to  go  for  separate 
objects ;  but  tne  most  surely  profitable  step  would 
be,  to  naake  a  compact  alliance  between  peoples  and 
native  princes.  Rightly  understood,  the  power  of 
the  people  always  mcreases  with  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  vice  versa.  In  short,  the  amount  of  profit 
to  be  gained  from  opportunity  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  leading  actors  aim  at  the  things 
next  attainable,  rather  than  at  remote  and  precaiioua 
objects. — Spectator,  9  Jan, 


The  speech  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  on  openuig 
the  French  chambers,  judged  by  the  general  stancP 
ard  of  royal  speeches,  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
indication  as  to  the  state  of  official  feeling  in  France. 
The  hackneyed  assurances  of  peace  usher  in  a  bold 
out-speaking  flourish  about  the  Montpensier  mar- 
riage, as  continuing  the  <*  intimate"  relations  of 
France  with  Spain^ust  the  very  thing  of  which 
English  officials  are  jealous ;  and  the  announcement 
that  the  king  has  protested  against  that  "  unex- 
pected event"  the  annexation  of  Cracow.  The 
tone  of  the  speech  almost  implies  that  France  glo- 
ries in  her  isolation.  Such  is  the  first  impression ; 
but  we  suspect  other  feelings  lie  beneath  the  sur^ 
face.  It  is  credibly  report^,  that  in  a  draf^  of  the 
speech  prepared  by  the  constitutional  historian,  M. 
Guizot,  the  annexation  of  Cracow  was  characterized 
as  **  regrettable :"  the  king's  substitution  of  the 
more  neutral  phrase,  joined  to  his  open  declaration 
of  the  protest,  indicates  a  state  of  vacillation  and 
uneasiness ;  and  his  marked  allusion  to  the  small 
and  unsatisfactory  cooperation  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  looks  as  if  he  were  glad 
to  make  the  most  of  anj  opportunity  for  hinting 
that  the  English  alliance  is  neither  lost  nor  unvalued. 

This  maturer  impression  is  strengthened  by  a 
perusal  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the 
Montpensier  marriage,  which  has  been  laid  before 
the  French  Chambers,  and  published  in  the  London 
journals;  and  which  also  confirms  our  previous 
views  of  the  communications  between  the  French 
and  English  ministers.  In  protesting  against  the 
marriage,  Lord  Palmerston  taKes  his  stand  \ipon  the'* 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  he  regards  as  **  condn- 
sive"  against  the  match ;  ho  also  objects  that  Eag' 
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land  wUI  be  jealous  at  the  doeer  relation  that  the 
marriage  will  establish  between  the  courts  of 
Madrid  aod  Paris,  and  especially  that  it  might  lead 
to  an  armed  French  intervention  in  Spanish  affairs ; 
and  he  distinctly  hints  that  England  might  waive 
her  objections  if  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pcnsier  were  to  make  certain  public  "renuncia- 
tions,"— ^meaning  renunciations  of  her  right  of 
succession,  that  is,  to  the  Spanish  throne.  We 
have  before  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  flaw  in 
any  protest  against  the  mams^  which  rests  upon 
the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  as  to  the 
utter  futility  of  any  claim,  under  that  treaty,  for 
further  renunciations. 

So  much  for  the  matter  in  issue.  It  is  observed 
by  a  leading^journal,  the  reverse  of  unfriendly  to  oar 
present  adminbtration,  that  Lord  Palmerston's  beai^ 
ing  in  the  conduct  of  the  dispute  is  un&vorably 
contrasted  with  the  French  minister's.  The  con- 
trast could  not  have  escaped  the  most  casual  obser- 
vation. Speaking  generally,  the  state  of  the  case 
on  either  side  may  be  thus  described :  King  Louis 
Philippe  was  pursuing  his  own  interests,  and  M. 
Guixot  is  trying  with  all  his  mi^ht  to  make  the  best 
of  the  afiair :  £ngland  had  no  interests  or  none  but 
what  were  veiy  remote,  and  her  minister  is  trying 
with  all  his  might  to  make  the  worst  of  the  affair. 
He  goes  f%r  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,  far 
beyond  diplomatic  decorum,  or  even  the  decencieis 
of  controversy  between  gentlemen :  he  lays  himself 
open  to  just  and  temperate  rebukes  from  M.  Guizot, 
for  making  a  coarsely-expressed  and  random  charge 
against  the  French  diplomatists  of  uang  '*  moral 
coercion"  upon  Queen  Isabella,  for  dragging  the 
French  sovereign  into  the  dispute  by  name,  and  for 
garbling  the  writing  of  his  antagonist  in  the  contro- 
versy by  way  of  building  up  a  charge  of  iooonsis- 

->cy !  Lord  Palmprston  seizes  the  occasion  to 
.  ^  insinuations  of  shabby  conduct.    He  seems  to 

r^cst  that  all  parties  to  the  controversy  were  pre- 
>  >..aed  to  be  gentlemen.  His  writing  reads  as  if 
I  were  throughout  animated  by  a  malignant  spirit 
seeking  to  give  offence  and  to  render  the  breacn  as 
wide  as  possible.  We  do  not  say  that  such  was  his 
deliberate  intention ;  but  we  cannot  deny  that,  if  his 
purpose  was  otherwise,  his  manner  was  lamentably 
calculated  to  belie  him. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  correspondence  has  been 
brought  to  light  so  soon.  Its  prompt  publication 
fulfils  M.  Guizot's  promised  appeal  from  the  British 
minister  to  the  British  public.  Among  reflecting 
readers,  that  appeal  will  meet  with  a  response  not 
indeed  favorable  to  the  selfishness  and  finesse  of  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  but  gravely  condemnatory 
of  the  imprudent,  mischievous,  petty  spirit,  of  the 
present  British  secretary  for  foreign  aflairs.  It  will 
rirtually  be  an  appeal  even  to  some  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston^s  own  colleagues,  who  cannot  have  been 
privy  to  the  lumbering  despatches  when  they  were 
transmitted.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  their  woret 
effect  may  be  neutralized  by  public  opinion,  and  by 
subsequent  communications  conceived  more  in  the 
«pirit  of  that  public  opinion.  For  where  two  peo- 
ples, like  the  French  and  English,  have  mutual 
interests  so  close,  and  know  tliat  they  have,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  be  dragged  into  conflkst  by 
indiscretion  so  individual  and  so  transpaieot. — 
Spectator,  16  Jan. 

Italy. — The  activity  and  popularity  of  the  pope 
continue  unabated.  He  recently  took  pi  ride  towaids 
ChBtia,  to  inspect  the  ravages  made  by  the  Qoods ; 
jpring  directions  for  drainage^  and  rawing  ^  vi^gfvs 
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of  the  laborere.  Some  of  the  oavaliers  who  rode 
with  him  complained  of  his  hard  riding.  On  new* 
year's  day  several  corrupt  subordinate  officers  of 
police  were  dismissed.  On  that  day  the  pope  won 
a  loud  expression  of  affection  by  the  simple  act  of 
motioning  to  the  people,  crowded  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  that  th^y  should  put  on  their  hats  * 
during  a  shower  of  rain.  The  pope  has  founded  a 
chair  of  poUtical  economy  ai  the  University  of  La 
Sapienza. 

His  holiness  is  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  th« 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who  claims  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  Bishop  of  Mantua,  under  a  concordat 
obtained  by  Joseph  the  Second ;  the  pope  contends 
that  it  does  not  embrqpe  the  Italian  provinces  of 
Austria,  annexed  to  the  empire  since  the  concordat 
was  signed. 

At  Rome,  on  the  13th  January,  there  was  a 
mat  concourse  in  the  Church  of  Sant'  Andrea  della 
Valle,  to  hear  a  sermon  by  the  Padre  Ventura,  the 
most  eloquent  of  Roman  orators.  But  a  taller  and 
more  majestic  figure  was  seen  making  fo^  the  puV- 
pit :  it  was  tite  pope,  who  ascended  the  rostrum  and 
preached  a  sermon ;  the  first  time  that  any  occupant 
of  St.  Peter's  chair  has  done  so  for  three  hundred 
yean.  He  said  that  he  could  not  help  taking  that 
opportunity  of  responding  to  the  affection  and  lory- 
alty  which  had  been  manifested  towards  him  by  the 
people ;  a  revival  of  old  Roman  reverence  for  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  however  now  inadequately 
filled.  "  Thelfest  return  he  could  make  would  be 
by  a  renewal  of  his  efforts  for  their  welfare,  politi- 
cal as  well  as  religious ;  for  the  latter  especially, 
as  immeasurably  the  nearer  and  dearer  to  his  breast. 
The  pope  tlien  went  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  manly  good  sense  into  the  details  of  practicid 
improvements  which  he  .desired  to  see  carried  out 
in  the  individual  conduct  of  his  hearera ;  touching 
on  most  of  the  popular  vices,  and  urging  with  aU 
the  fervor  of  the  ancient  homilies  a  thorough  moral 
reform  in  his  auditory."  This  scene  was  totally 
unexpected,  and  created  the  most  lively  impres- 
sions qf  affection  and  reverence  for  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

•  ...^-_ 

A  coRRESPONOENT  of  the  Spectator,  who  writes 
from  Vienna  on  the  11th  January,  supplies  an  inter- 
esting review  of  the  actual  state  of  the  international 
questions  in  the  north — 

The  complication  of  difficulties  which  have 
gathered  around  the  settlement  of  Cracow  is  likely 
to  modify  the  original  plan  proposed  for  regulating 
that  city's  destination.  The  concession  demanded 
by  Prussia,  to  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  not 
opposed,  is  likely  to  fall  before  the  vehement  oppo- 
sition of  Russia.  No  commercial  considerations 
ever  influence  the  Russian  cabinet  when  political 
difficulties  seem  to  clash  with  them.  Here  the 
assembling  of  the  troops  under  Rudiger,  on  the 
frontier  of  Cracow,  is  thought  to  have  a  double  im- 
port. It  serves  as  an  indirect  menace:  thus,  if 
Austria  should  be  inclined  to  yield  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  western  powera,  and  to  promise  the 
eventual  recognition  of  the  independence  of  this 
free  city,  Russia  will  then  take  care  of  herself  in 
her  own  fashion,  and  occupy  what  has  been  evacu- 
ated. Russia  is  opposed  to'  encouraging  the  trade 
of  the  city,  whose  extinction  alone  afi^rdb  a  hope 
that  the  Poles  will  relinquish  their  efforts  to  restore 
their  nation  to  its  place  m  Europe  :  should  the  d&- 
ma^  of  Russia  be  rejected,  and  Cracow  be  allowed 
to  trade  fzeelji  the  mili^y  cordon  i«  ijote^idfld  to 
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seal  the  Russian  frontier  hermetically,  and  to  throw 
all  indacement  to  smuggle  on  the  side  of  Austria. 

**  The  menacing  position  of  the  despotic  powers 
towards  the  constitutional  states  of  Europe  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  that  the  financial  difficulties 
under  which  they  labor  totally  precludes  all  possi- 
bility of  their  encountering  a  war,  without  subject- 
ing themselyes  to  domestic  revolutions,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  be  calculated.  Of  this  circumstance 
France  cannot  perhaps  avail  herself;  but  U  must 
lend  great  weight  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Eng- 
land, who  is  now  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

"  The  protestations  of  Sweden  and  Turkey  are 
oonsiderea  here  to  be  timely  confessions  of  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  that  international  law  which 
was  established  at  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  HoUahd 
will  perhaps  allow  her  regret  at  tlie  loss  of  Belgium 
to  get  the  oetter  of  the  usual  Dutch  prudence,  and 
may  not  unite  with  the  other  maritime  powers. 

"  The  difficult  position  of  Denmark,  menaced  by 
the  German  Confederation  on  the  one  side,  and 
forced  to  look  only  to  Russia  on  the  other  for  a 
doubtful  support  in  case  of  emergency,  has,  doubt- 
less, forced  the  court  of  Copenhagen  to  silence. 

"But  the  terror  of  the  neutral  powers  is  not 
small  at  the  open  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the 
strongest  at  so  critical  a  moment.  These  political 
complications  have  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  con- 
fidence everywhere ;  and  the  state  of  the  money 
market  is  a  good  index  of  men's  fears.'' 

Russia  displays  a  suspicious  aolvity  in  suspi- 
cious quarters.  Her  representative  in  Switzerland 
has  notified  to  the  vorort,  that  the  emperor  will  not 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  federation  so  long  as 
the  republic  observes  its  constitution  according  to 
the  settlement  in  1815.  Austria  and  Prussia  con- 
cur in  this  declaration.  The  proceeding  is  suscep- 
tible of  two  constructions.  Having  thrown  great 
discredit  on  the  settlement  of  Europe  at  the  peace, 
by  their  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna — knowing 
that  their  right  to  plead  that  settlement  against  the 
acts  of  other  European  states  will  hereafl^r  be  dis- 
puted— ^the  northern  powers,  Russia  especially, 
may  wish  to  obtain  the  readhesion  of  Switzerland 
to  the  settlement,  under  threat  of  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  her  if  it  be  not  strictly  maintained, 
liiterally  interpreted,  indeed,  their  notice  to  Swit- 
zerland amounts  to  ibis— -that  autocracies  may  break 
treaties,  free  governments  must  not. 

The  other  construction  to  which  the  new  sally  is 
liable  is,  that  Russia  and  her  accomplices  have  here 
taken  the  initiative  step  of  aggression  on  Europe — 
that  the  fire  of  war  has  already  begun  to  smoke  and 
murmur  in  one  of  those  volcanic  spots  which  we 
recently  pointed  out.  The  two  constructions,  in- 
deed, are  not  incompatible ;  and  at  any  rate,  the 
notification  clearly  paves  the  way  for  more  violent 
proceedings  in  future. 

It  must  be  coupled  with  other  ominous  manife^ 
tations— with  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Russian 
army  on  the  frontier  of  Polish  Austria — with  the 
efforts  of  Russian  diplomacy  to  make  the  Porte 
sanction  the  annexation  of  Cracow.  Turkey  was 
no  party  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  this  attempt 
to  obtain  her  suffrage  shows  the  anxiety  of  Russia 
to  bolster  up  the  broken  treaty  by  collateral  sup- 
ports. Having  taken  advantage  of  the  infraction, 
she  wishes  to  **  save  the  pieces"  for  her  own  use 

Russia  was  nerer  busier  than  she  is  at  this 
moment.  England  has  no  cause  to  fear  her ;  but 
if  it  is  England's  mission  to  promote  peace  and  civ- 
ilization in  Europe,  Russia  must  be  watched,  in 


order  that  her  vaj^ries  may  be  made  opportunities 
for  useful  ends  which  she  ones  not  contemplate. — 
Spectator^  23  Jan, 

Switzerland. — ^The  troubles  of  this  republic  are 
recommencing.  The  ministers  of  Prussia,  AustriAy 
and  Russia,  have  eadi  addressed  a  note  to  the 
vorort,  declaring  that  the  northern  powers  will 
abstain  from  any  intervention  in  the  internal  afiS&iis 
of  Switzerland  only  on  condition  that  the  Swiss 
themselves  strictly  adhere  to  the  compact  of  1815. 
The  Rusfiian  note,  signed  by  the  Russian  envoy 
Krudener,  is  dated  the  10th  of  January ;  and  the 
body  of  it  is  as  follows — 

"  According  to  the  orders  with  which  he  is  pro- 
vided, the  undersigned  is  under  the  necessity  of 
having  the  honor  of  announcing  to  the  new  direc- 
tory of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  that,  seeing  in  it 
the  authority  which,  in  virtue  of  the  10th  article  of 
the  compact  concluded  the  7th  of  August,  1815,  is 
called  on  to  conduct  the  general  afiairs  of  the  con- 
federation, Russia  will  maintain  with  it  her  accus* 
tomed  friendly  relations  through  the  organ  of  the 
present  directory,  as  long  as  the  basis  upon  which 
Its  power  reposes  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  its 
essence  or  vitiated  in  its  spirit.  This  basis  is  the 
federal  compact  of  1815 ;  and  the  spirit  of  that  act 
is  only  maintained  in  its  integrity  as  hong  as  the 
sovereignty  of  the  cantons,  guaranteed  by  the  com* 
pact,  and  limited  only  for  certain  specific  ends  which 
the  federal  constitution  indicates,  shall  be  scrupu* 
lously  respected.  The  more  grave  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  Canton  of  Berne  assumes  the 
high  functions  which  are  imposed  upon  it,  the  mors 
the  imperial  court  considers  itself  obliged  not  to 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  its  sentiments,  and  as  to  the 
consequences  which  will  naturally  follow." 

The  reply  of  the  vorort  was  bold  and  deter- 
mined. It  claimed  for  Switzerland  the  right  en- 
joyed by  every  independent  nation  to  introduce  such 
modifications  into  its  domestic  legislation  as  time 
and  the  growing  wants  of  the  people  may  require. 
It  protested  against  all  foreign  intervention  in  the 
internal  afi!airs  of  the  country ;  and  declared,  as  far 
as  regards  these,  that  it  acknowledges  no  authority 
save  that  of  the  confederate  cantons. 

It  is  considered  probable  that  an  extraordinary 
diet  may  be  convoked ;  but  in  such  a  measure  the 
directory  will  not  assume  the  initiative.  Several 
cantons,  however,  have  already  suggested  that 
proceeding. 

Repeal  in  England. — ^There  seems  to  be  no 
very  remote  chance  that  something  of  a  repeal 
spirit  may  be  transferred  from  the  western  shores 
of  St.  6eorge*s  Channel  to  the  eastern.  The 
funds  at  Conciliation  Hall  have  fallen  for  some  time, 
and  on  Monday  last  they  closed  at  the  lowest  quota- 
tion— 16/.  for  the  week.  This  decline,  we  suspect, 
is  to  be  imputed  not  only  to  the  destitute  state  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  interest 
in  political  questions  has  been  quite  drowned  in  the 
more  urgent  considerations  of  the  famine.  Too 
poor  to  harbor  ribandmen  or  pay  repeal  shillings, 
the  people  are  too  busy  in  looking  after  the  next 
meal,  the  next  provision-ship  from  England,  or  the 
next  subsidy,  to  attach  much  importance  to  a  Pai^ 
liament  on  College  Green.  They  would  indeed 
discover  that  a  Parliament  on  College  Green  ooold 
by  no  means  pour  out  sums  so  freely  as  the  Parlts- 
raent  in  Palace  Yard  does. 

But  if  the  Union  is  just  now  conferring  substan- 
tial advantages  on  Ireland,  it  is  quite  the  reverse 
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with  England.  The  Irish  people  suffer  ph^^icftUy 
— ^which  unfortunately  cannot  be  helped  ;  but  it  is 
the  English  that  suffer  pecuniarily  ?  it  is  with  Eng- 
lish money  that  food  is  bought  for  the  starving  ;  it 
is  English  money  that  is  lent  to  the  landlords  ;  and 
it  is  England  that  receives  shoals  of  emigrant  pau- 
pers  coming^to  snatch  food  from  the  relieving-K)ffi- 
cers  of  the  English  poor-law :  Liverpool  is  swampi^ 
with  a  horde  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  such 
*'  casual  poor ;"  and  even  Scotland  sustains  a  sim- 
ilar visitation.  Such  is  the  cost  of  the  Union  to 
Great  Britain.  Many  persons  are  beginning  to 
think  that  it  would  serve  Irish  landlords  and  agita- 
tors right  if  repeal  were  granted,  and  Ireland  were 
cast  off,  to  shin  for  herself.  Never  did  a  mortal 
power,  even  so  great  as  the  power  of  England, 
possess  the  opportunity  to  inflict  so  terrible  a  stroke. 
^'Spectator^  30M  Jan. 

The  foreign  news  of  the  week  is  of  a  gossiping 
rather  than  stirring  kind,  but  is  not  without  interest. 

In  France,  there  is  a  growing  impression  that 
King  Louis  Philippe,  having  usedM.  Guizot  as  an 
easy  tool  in  the  afiair  of  the  marriage,  is  about  to 
throw  him  away,  *'  as  men  would  serve  a  cucum- 
ber," to  propitiate  England  by  the  sacrifice. 

Austria,  wanting  money  to  pay  for  her  revolu- 
tionary intrigues  in  Gallicia,  is  suspected  of  contem- 
plating a  Harry  the  Eighth  manoeuvre  to  raise  the 
wind— confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  At  the  same  time,  we  see 
the  pope  uniting  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth centqry  with  the  pious  zeal  and  humility  that 
were  not  extinct  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  con- 
trast of  destructive  despotism  with  conservative  Ub- 
erality. 

The  Spanish  ministry  has  broken  up  ;  not  through 
the  strength  of  any  antagonist  party,  but  through 
internal  weaknessi 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  several  great  parties  of 
the  United  States  are  beginning  to  try  to  shuffle  off, 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  responsibility  of  the  vex- 
atious, costly,  and  not  glorious  Mexican  war.  Mr. 
Polk  proves  a  very  troublesome  chief  magistrate. — 
Spea.^  30th  Jan. 

Mr.  Clowes. — All  concerned  in  printing  affairs 
win  observe  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Cbwes;  who  expir^,  after  a  short  illness,  on  26 
January.  Mr.  Clowes  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
largest  printing  establishment  in  Europe — a  perfect 
town,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames.  It 
was  from  that  officina  that  the  Spectator  first  issued, 
in  1828.  The  Morning  Chronicle  gives  the  foUow- 
ing  obituary  notice-— 

*^  Mr.  Clowes  was  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune; having  come  to  London,  some  forty  years 
ago,  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
printer  in  his  native  town  of  Chichester.  He  soon 
after  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  in  a 
small  way ;  and  by  unwearied  industry  and  perse- 
verance, gradually  established  a  respectable  con- 
nexion. He  was  amongfift  the  first,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  to  see  the  new  era  of  printing  that 
was  opened  by  the  introduction  of  the  steam-press ; 
and  his  engines  at  Northumberland  Court  were  the 
earliest  applied  to  the  production  of  books.  The 
demand  for  cheap  literature,  of  which  the  Penny 
Magazine  was  the  most  extraordinary  example, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  energies  of  Mr.  Clowes ; 
andy  in  connexion  with  a  vast  amount  of  govern- 


ment business,  gradually  established  the  gigantic 
printing  manufactory  of  Duke  Street,  Stamford 
Street,  so  often  described  and  so  celebrated  wher- 
ever Enfflish  books  penetrate.  To  have  accom- 
plished the  great  results  of  his  business  from  small 
beginnings,  required  the  eflbrts  of  no  common  man. 
Mr.  Clowes  did  not  aspire  to  the  hdnors  of  the 
learned  printers ;  .  but  he  possessed  the  highest 
powers  of  business  organization,  and  an  energy 
which  overcame  every  ordinary  difficulty,  and  in 
many  instances  accompUshed  undertakings  which 
are  almost  marvels.  To  work  off  half-a-million 
sheets  of  paper  in  a  week — to  set  up  the  t^pes  and 
complete  the  impression  of  a  thousand  folio  pages 
of  a  parliamentary  report  in  the  same  time — ^to 
print  the  *  Nautical  Almanack,'  consisting  of  500  or 
600  pages  of  figures,  without  a  single  error,  in  six- 
teen or  seventeen  days--are  amongst  the  recorded 
wonders  of  Mr.  Clowes'  esUhlishment.  The  labors 
of  Mr.  Clowes'  life  will  be  permanently  associated 
with  the  intellectual  development  and  the  persevei^ 
ing  energy  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  our  own  times ;  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
lamented  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he 
was  endeared  by  his  kind  and  generous  nature." 

Inhalation  of  Ether. — Among  the  increasing 
number  of  successful  experiments  with  the  inhala- 
tion of  ether,  one  recorded  by  the  Edinburgh  Wit- 
ness  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  and  amus- 
ing. The  operation  was  performed  by  Professor 
Miller,  at  the  Royal  Infirmary.  The  patient  was  a 
middle-aged  Irishman,  a  '*  navigator,"  who  had 
sustained  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  nine  weeks 
before.  The  fracture  had  not  united,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone ;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  this  by  a  painful 
operation.  The  man  appeared  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  the  vapor.  He  said  he  was  not  asleep,  and 
declared  that  '*  it  would  not  do."  The  operation 
was  at  length  begun ;  the  patient  remained  uncon- 
scious, repeating  that  **it  would  not  do" — that  the 
thing  had  not  succeeded  with  him.  At  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  the  operation  was  finished;  and  the 
operator  remarked  to  the  man,  *'  Well,  I  sup|>Ose 
you  won't  let  me  operate  to  day?"  **  Certainly 
not,"  said  the  patient ;  *'  it  wont  do;  I  must  be 
asleep.  We  can  try  it  another  time."  On  sitting 
up  and  seeing  the  wound,  he  burst  into  an  immoder- 
ate fit  of  laughter,  saying,  **  No  doubt  there's 
blood,  or  something  very  like  it ;  but  I  have  n't  felt 
a  single  thing  done  to  my  leff.  That  bates  the 
fflobe ;"  and  on  being  asked  decidedly  as  to  his 
having  **  felt  anythinff,"  he  repeatedly  answered, 
**  Not  a  ha'porth."  lie  got  into  amazing  spirits, 
and  refused  to  leave  the  table  until  he  had  told 
**  all  about  the  toldrums  of  the  business." 

A  more  novel  but  equally  successful  application 
of  the  inhalation  is  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal.  Professor  Simpson  has  adminis- 
tered It  in  a  case  of  difficult  labor.  The  patient 
was  deformed,  and  on  a  former  occasion  has  suf- 
fered dreadfully  in  labor  during  three  or  four  days : 
on  the  present  occasion  the  woman  was  delivered 
in  as  many  minutes.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
pointed  out  in  the  case  by  Dr.  Simpson  was,  that,  ' 
whilst  breathing  the  ether,  the  labor-throes  con- 
tinued, and  yet  the  mother  was  unconscious  of 
pain. 
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Tram  Bontley'f  MipeeUray. 
KKEFTNO    UP    APPEARANCES. 
BT   ALFRED  CROWQUILL. 

The  keeping  up  of  appearances  is  a  disease  not 
pecoliar  to  one  individtial  or  one  class.  AH  the 
world  is  always  trying  to  keep'up  appearances. 
It  is  the  means  by  which  everybody  deceives  every- 
body, and,  more  cuhous  still,  constantly  deceives 
himself. 

When  any  nnfortanate  individaal  fails  in  the 
attempt  to  keep  up  appearances,  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  flies  at  him  and  tears  him  piecemeal.  He  is 
dragged  before  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  a  court  solely  appropriated  to  try  such  fools ;  and 
there  placed  in  confinement,  that  be  may  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  again  disgracing  the  world  by 
foiling  in  his  attempt  to  keep  up  appearances ;  nine 
lemhs  of  his  judges  tud  detractors  all  th^  while 
tremUing  on  the  verge  of  the  same  destructive 
faH ;  yet  they  smile  on,  as  if  in  the  greatest  state 
of  security  lavishing  their  means  with  troubled 
flouls,  because  they  must  keep  up  appearances. 

The  world  is  always  straining  and  overreaching 
itself,  in  aU  its  grades,  to  be  the  one  above  it. 
Every  one  wishes  to  be  thought  something,  more 
than  he  or  she  really  is.  Thus  you  see  the  maid 
of  all  work,  or  family  drudge,  hunger  for  her  holi- 
day ;  and  when  it  arrives,  fag  herself  to  death  by 
wandering  through  the  streets  in  her  best  things — 
nmny  degrees  too  fine — with  a  veil  and  a  boa  which 
she  must  put  in  her  pocket  before  she  returns 
home;  merely  for  the  fleeting  vanity  of  being 
taken  for  somebody  who  did  not  know  the  shape 
of  a  mop  or  a  scrubbing  brush. 

Many  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances ij  dressing  well — which  is  a  very  expensive 
part  of  the  deIusion-*~mu3t  cut  down  his  expenses 
in  other  quarters ;  consequently  his  lodging  loses 
in  respectability  of  situation  what  his  coat  gains  in 
texture  and  eut.  To  have  his  boots  and  hat 
always  in  an  undeniable  state,  he  must  put  up  with 
a  second  floor  back ;  and  if  insane  enough  to  indulge 
in  a  taglioni  with  velvet  facings  and  a  Llama  shawl, 
suppem  must  be  represented  by  hard  biscuits. 

The  cheap  locality  in  which  this  kind  of  single 
appearancd  lives  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
him.  His  cautious  manoeuvres  to  get  out  of  it, 
from  his  nerrous  apprehension  of  being  seen  by  the 
world  that  really  cares  nothing  about  him,  are 
amusing  and  droll.  He  pops  out  suddenly  with  a 
hurried  glance  around,  to  see  that  the  coast  is 
dear;  the  door  ia  slammed  to  with  a  nervous 
twitch,  and  as  if  he  placed  the  trap  upon  the  do- 
mestic demon  in  possession  of  his  secret.  But 
before  emerging  from  the  end  of  the  street  into  tlie 
world,  he  looks  about  as  if  he  had  missed  his  way ; 
looks  up  at  the  name  of  the  street,  when,  seeing 
all  right,  ho  starts  out  upon  the  broad  pavement, 
defying  the  world  to  say  or  believe  that  he  had 
cleaned  his  own  boots  of  unexceptionable  make. 

The  keeping  up  of  appearance  is  in  the  main  a 
droHery,  prompted  by  vanity,  pride  and  folly  ;  yet 
in  many  cases  it  is  a  thing  of  touch  pathos,  and 
through  its  workings  are  shown  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  feelings  of  our  nature.  Who  can  see 
unmoved  the  stripling  issuing  from  his  widowed 
mother's  door  to  seek  the  drudgery  of  his  ofKce, 
that  promises  him,  ere  long,  a  remuneration  that 
will  enable  him  to  place  that  fond  mother  in  com- 
fortr-^eee  his  nicely  folded  collar,  white  as  snow, 
falling  over  the  scrupulously  brushed  jacket ;  and 
the  old  silk  handkerehief  tied  on  by  her  careful 


hnd  to  guard  against  the  early  morning  cold,  la 
a  neat  paper  packet,  he  bears  his  frugal  dinner, 
unknowing  that  his  mother  makes  her  tea  do  for 
dinner  and  all,  that  she  may  have  ^a  comfortable 
meal  for  her  darling  boy  on  his  return ;  thus  toach- 
ing  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation  that  he  may 
keep  op  appearances. 

The  clerk  of  narrow  stipend  who  alone  did  bril- 
liantly is  taken  in  by  appearances,  until  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  disentangle  himself  from  the  emhral- 
ments  of  blue  eyes  and  ringlets,  and  in  that  moment, 
which  most  men  have  in  their  lives,  proposes  for 
the  fair  one  to  the  old  people,  conning  in  keeping 
up  appearances,  who  accepts  him  accordingly,  and 
he  soon  marries  a  young  lady  with  a  very  nice 
voice,  and  a  charming  performer  on  the  pianoforte, 
that  b  left  behind  her  for  her  younger  sisters  to 
practise  upon. 

Here  begins  his  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances 
He  must  cake  and  wine  his  friends,  or  they  would 
think  him  as  poor  as  he  is.  **  To  be  poor  and 
seem  so,  is  the  devil,"  say  the  old  people,  and  he 
commits  all  sorts  of  follies  acooraingiy.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  first  child  is  christened — every- 
body comes.  This  is  about  the  last  scintillation. 
Common  sense  comes  to  the  young  couple,  and 
they  find  that  they  must  pull  up,  or  they  will  socn 
be  unable  to  l(eep  up  appearances  at  all.  Now 
commences  his  hard  work.  Hats  will  get  shabby, 
clothes  will  get  seedy /boots  are  not  everlasting; 
vet  it  wont  do  for  the  nattiest  man  in  the  office  to 
lose  his  place  in  the  scale.  The  young  wife  strug- 
gles, and  docs  without  her  new  silk  dress,  that  he 
may  have  a  new  coat ;  she  cuts  and  contrives  to  fur- 
bish up  last  year's  bonnet,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  new 
riband,  people  who  are  not  too  prying  might  really 
take  it  for  a  bonnet  just  sent  home.  Her  songs  and 
her  vanities  are  all  forgotten  in  her  anxiety  that 
they  should  keep  up  appearances*.  If  asked  to  sing, 
she  stumbles  for  want  of  practice,  and  seldom  sings 
except  to  the  baby,  who  is  no  great  judge. 

She  follows  her  husband  to  the  door,  on  his 
morning  departure,  with  the  brush  in  her  hand  to 
take  off  the  last  bit  of  flue,  or  have  another  brush 
at  his  hat ;  and  he  walks  out  looking  at  least  fire 
hundred  a  year,  if  not  more ;  and  no  one,  to  Icok 
at  him,  would  think  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to 
tremble  at  a  water-rate,  for  he  keeps  up  appear- 
ances uncommon] jr  well. 

Another  child  is  born !  His  hat  must  get  shab- 
bier, and  he  has  much  more  difllcuUy  in  preparing 
it  for  the  public  gaze.  He  sighs  as  he  sees  the 
summer  approach,  which  he  has  hitherto  welcomed 
with  pleasure ;  for  ho  most  lay  by  his  cloak,  which 
ha9  been  such  a  good  friend  to  him  during  the  win> 
ter,  assisting  him  in  every  way  to  ciroumvcnt  the 
prying  eyes  of  his  friends  from  discovering  that  his 
clothes  were  worn  more  than  they  ought  to  be, 
considering  his  grade  in  society,  which  is,  if  he 
were  not  bittpn  with  the  genersu  mania,  something 
within  three  times  his  income. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  he  gets  into 
debt}  and  in  his  attempts  to  appear  very  respectable 
he,  in  reality,  becomes  not  at  all  so.  fiis  quarterns 
salary,  though  much  increased  since  his  marriope, 
is  bespoke  twice  over.  The  baker  turns  morose, 
and  the  butcher  savage.  He  gets  nervous'  and 
timid,  and  is  afraid  of  his  own  knockery,  and  ho 
undergoes  an  hourly  torture,  because  he  will  keep 
up  appearances.  He  will  have  a  larger  house  than 
he  wants — he  will  give  wine  to  his  friends  when 
they  dine  with  him,  although  he  mentally  calculates 
tho  value  of  each  glass  as  his  dear  friends  swaUow 
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itf  witb  tbe  full  beliaf  tl»l  the  nqre  tbey  driak  the 
more  he  i^.gratlAed ;  for,  from  appearanoee,  he  is 
well  able  to  afford  it. 

Hie  wile,  although  a  good  one^  knocka  heiself 
up  both  lueotally  and  bcMily  in  providing  a  more 
pxofuae  dinner  than  is  neceaaary,  becauae  people 
•hould  think  that  they  were  very  well  oif;  and 
aeea  them  to  the  door,  on  thebr  departure,  wiUi  the 
most  reckleae  flaring  of  wax  candlea ;  when,  if  any 
one  of  the  party  were  to  return  for  hia  umbrella,  he 
would  be  greeted  by  the  amell  of  their  rapid  extin- 
guiahing,  which  she  ia  aure  to  perform  before  the 
echoes  of  their  fbotatope  have  ceased  to  sound  down 
the  atreet ;  whilst  her  husband  is  making  the  bot- 
toroe  of  wine  into  one  bottle  to  be  carefully  put  by. 
After  a  tedious  putting  away,  and  tbe  selecting  the 
borrowed  from  their  own,  they  crawl  off  to  bed, 
solaced  in  their  fatigue  by  the  hope  that  they  have 
astonished  their  friends,  and  kept  up  appearances. 

An  old  lady,  eome  yeara  ago,  who  belonged  to  a 
family  of  some  standing,  voluntarily  banished  her- 
self far  a  field  from  Uie  locality  where  she  was 
known ,  that  she  might  save  part  of  her  stipend  to 
remit  to  her  elder  sister,  who  still  Uved  in  the  house 
that  the  family  had  occupied  in  more  prosperous 
times.  She  paid  her  regular  visits,  few  and  &r 
between,  as  if  she  were  as  rich  as  ever,  which  she 
managed  to  do  by  coming  by  the  cheapest  convey- 
ance to  the  nearest  posting  town,  and  rattling  in 
from  thence  to  her  native  place  in  style.  Here,  for 
a  short  time,  she  lived  in  the  luxury  of  keeping  up 
appearances  as  they  used  to  be,  by  which  she  waa 
repaid  for  all  the  rest  of  her  time  being  spent  in 
almost  penury.  At  last  her  sister  died^  and  she 
came,  in  her  turn,  a  lone  woman,  to  reside  in  the 
family  house.  She  gave  her  sister,  of  course,  a 
splendid  funeral,  worthy  of  the  family,  and  invited 
all  the  highest  of  her  aoquainUnces  to  follow,  in 
honor  of  her  ancient  name. 

After  the  interment  she  left  her  two  old  servants 
to  keep  house,  who  were  as  jealous  of  her  honor  as 
herself,  and  proceeded  to  her  distant  home  to  settle, 
as  she  said,  her  affairs  there,  ere  she  took  perma- 
nent possession  of  the  family  house.  She  waa 
absent  for  some  months  upon  this  errand,  merely  to 
economize  after  the  dreadful  expenditure  inourred 
by  her  sister's  funeral. 

She  returned,  however,  apparently  consoled  for 
her  loss,  and  gave  her  stiff  ceremonious  parties 
exactly  as  her  sistor  had  done  before  her.  Time 
wore  on,  and  she  died,  but  not  before  she  had  pro- 
vided for  appearances,  which  she  did  by  selling  her 
house  and  costly  furniture  to  a  distant  purchaser, 
that  the  people  immediately  adjacent  might  think 
he  inhented  it,  and  leaving  her  cottage  far  away, 
witli  a  small  annuity,  to  the  old  married  couple 
who  had  served  her  family  so  faithfully.  She  then 
devoted  the  remainder  of  her  effects  to  her  own 
funeral,  which  was  to  be  as  splendid  as  the  money 
could  provide.  Thus,  having  made  preparation  to 
be  deposited  in  the  family  vault,  she  died,  fully 
satisfied  that  she  had  kept  up  appearances  to  the 
last. 

Some  fifty  years  aero,  a  young  man,  who  found 
himself  the  last  of  his  family,  with  the  small  re- 
mainder of  a  once  H>lendid  fortune,  Which  had  been 
squandered  by  a  few  showy  generations,  until  it 
descended  to  him  in  the  shape  of  about  six  hun- 
dred a  year,  shuddered  as  he  looked  at  the  paltry 
sum  that  was  to  keep  him  in  the  fashionable  circle 
to  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  and  out  of  which 
he  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  His  carriage  must 
be  put  down!    That  admirable  conveyance,  the 


envy  of  hie  brother  beanz.  Hts  embroidend  ooali, 
the  admiration  of  the  world— the  fiiahionaUe  woxM 
— would  be  ridiculous  without  all  the  luxurious  ad- 
juncts of  servants^  carnages,  &c.  Six  hundred  a 
year  could  not  do  it.  Despair  seind  him  at  the 
idea  of  cutting  off  a  single  domestic  from  his  estab- 
lishment or  one  frog  from  his  coat.  He  knew  too 
well  that  the  lynx  eyes  of  his  dear  fraternity  would 
perceive  the  defalcation  in  an  instant,  and  triun^ 
m  his  declension.  His  whole  life  having  been 
hitherto  spent  in  pondering  on  the  color  of  Us 
chariot,  and  cutting  out  paper  pattoms  for  his  tail- 
or, he  felt  that  he  could  only  live  as  he  had  lived, 
or  die.  He  was  feeble-minded,  but  honorable. 
To  get  into  debt  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a 
genSeman,  and  he  also  saw  that  such  a  oouise 
would  soon  overwhelm  him  with  disgrace. 

He  pondered  upon  suicide,  now  that  he  might 
die  without  the  fading  of  a  single  ray  from  his 
glory ;  but  he  felt  poignantly  what  a  loss  he  would 
bo  to  his  followers  and  the  heau  monde,  by  whom 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  pore  and  unquestionable 
pattorn  card. 

Amidst  these  dark  ponderings,  a  sudden  light 
broke  in  upon  him.  His  resolve  was  taken.  Bright 
and  happy  thought !  If  he  could  not  shine  all  his 
life,  he  would  shine  half.  He  would  iUuminato 
this  earth  but  as  a  sun,  appearing  brighter  from  its 
occasional  absence,  which  left  Uie  world  in  dark- 
ness. 

This  strange  resolve  he  aocordinffly  put  in  prao- 
tice,  by  informing  all  whom  it  mi^t  concern,  that 
he  intended  to  travel  abroad  to  improve  his  taste- 
not  in  articles  of  vertu,  or  by  antiquarian  researoh, 
but  in  studying  the  elegance  of  foreign  mannexs 
and  costume.  He  continued  the  ^yest  of  the  gay 
during  the  remainder  of  the  fashionable  season  m 
the  metropolis,  then  flitted,  no  one  knew  whither, 
and  no  one  had  a  right  to  ask.  He  had  no  living 
relative,  and  the  friendship  among  beaux  is  of  that 
quiet,  candle-light  nature,  that  they  feel  no  enthu- 
siasm except  in  a  crowd,  and  their  knowledge  of 
eacii  other  ia  only  of  the  outside. 

Time  wore  on,  and  tailors  and  corset  makera  had 
become  busy.  London  again  opened  its  eyes,  and 
the  fashionable  season  had  arrived.  With  it  re- 
turned our  hero.  Where  he  had  been  bo  one 
knew;  where  he  came  from  no  one  cared:  but 
there  he  was— the  ornament  of  his  drde— the  ad- 
mired of  the  admired.    He  was  No.  1. 

Before  the  rainbow  of  fashion  again  faded  from 
the  sky  of  ton,  he  vanished  like  a  creation  of  the 
brain,  or  the  brainless.  Tailors  sighed,  and  car> 
risffe  builders  mourned.  Season  after  season  came 
and  went^— so  did  he.  Age  crept  on  him,  but  he 
still  maintained  bis  supremacy  amon^  fools.  The 
hanging  of  his  sword  and  the  tie  of  his  cravat  were 
patterns :  his  manner  of  taking  anuff  waa  attained 
ny  very  few — ^but  to  approach  nim  was  excellence ; 
and  so  did  he  keep  up  his  appeaxaoee  until  he  dis- 
appeared. 

But  the  secret  of  his  being  able  to  keep  up  such 
appcai^nces  w*as  this— and  it  is  no  fiction  that  I 
am  penning :  at  the  end  of  each  of  hia  performances 
or  seasons,  hia  caniage  was  packed,  and  his  bor^ 
rowed  valet  discharged  his  hotel  Inll :  his  embroid^ 
eries  were  laid  in  lavender,  and  he  departed  '*  into* 
the  depth  of  the  cloud  that  shsdewed  Borgis»" 
which  waa  a  humble  cottage  near  the  sea  side» 
where  he  boarded  with  a  decent  oounle  during  hi» 
eclipse,  and  amused  himself  in  his  buushmeot  by 
cutting  out  puzzlers  for  tailors  in  paper.  Thus  ]i» 
lived  a  harmless,  silly  life ;  a  victim  to  keeping  Q^ 
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appeftzances ;  and  died  satisfied  that  he  had  gained 
immortal  glory  in  the  fashionable  world  by  his  tact. 

In  some  professions  the  keeping  up  of  appear- 
ances is  most  essential,  though  commonly  under- 
stood, and  hardly  wearing  a  veil.  The  young 
medical  practitioner  must  keep  up  an  appearance. 
He^  can  scarcely  ever  succeed  without  a  carriage. 
A  wet  umbrella  and  muddy  boots  bespeak  want  of 
ability.  Consequently  his  arrangements  for  home 
must  be  limited  to  pay  for  his  horse's  corn,  and  car- 
riage wheels;  his  house,  therefore,  is  like  that 
which  you  see,  in  a  pantomime,  painted  on  the 
scene — ^there  are  window  curtains,  blinds,  brass 
cages,  and  brass  plates,  labelled  '*  day  and  night ;'' 
hut  if  you  were  admitted  through  the  door,  you 
would  find  the  same  empty  void  that  exists  in  the 
aforesaid  pantomime  house.  All  this  delusion  is 
quite  necessary  in  the  every-day  world,  and  he 
Gould  not  rise  without  it. 

Many  a  young  chemist  and  druggist  is  forced, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances,  to  lavish 
the  whole  of  his  little  funds  in  his  shop,  in  harmless 
rows  of  bottles  and  jars,  perfectly  innocent  of  con- 
tents, but  labelled  with  names  denoting  all  the  hor- 
rors of  medicine.  His  inner  room,  shielded  from 
public  gaze  by  the  highly  French-polished  door  and 
plate  glass,  is  comparatively  a  den  furnished  in  the 
most  scanty  manner,  being 

"  Parlor,  kitehen,  and  all." 

But  it  can't  be  helped ;  he  must  keep  up  appear- 
ances. 

In  a  country  town  on  the  north  road,  a  surgeon, 
who  was  his  own  dispenser,  was  celebrated  for  his 
stylish  shop,  his  stylish  turn-out,  as  also  the  whis- 
pered style  of  his  living ;  for,  when  patients  called, 
they  were  shown  into  a  handsomely  furnished  apart- 
ment, the  folding  doore  of  which  were  left  ajar. 
If  early  in  the  morning,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
splendid  urn  and  tea-service,  of  apparently  the  most 
costly  kind ;  or,  if  late  in  the  day,  a  table,  scrupu- 
lously elegant,  laid  for  dinner.  The  plate  and 
silver  covera,  with  the  glisteningglass  and  decan- 
ters, promised  a  kingly  repast.  This  struck  them 
with  awe,  and  gave  them  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
doctor's  wealth  and  ability. 

A  bluff  and  honest  fanner,  who  was  collector  of 
the  rates,  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  heavy 
one,  just  made,  from  the  young  doctor ;  so,  one  day 
seeing  him  alight,  he  touched  him  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder  and  followed  him  in.  He  was  asked 
politely  into  the  show-room,  and  was  dazzled,  as 
othen  hare  been,  by  the  glimpse  of  the  dinner- 
table.  After  stating  the  reason  of  his  call,  he  said 
that  a  gentleman  placed  as  the  doctor  evidently  was, 
ought  really  to  holdout  no  example  to  poorer  people 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  necessary  rates ;  and  thbt  it 
might  militate  greatly  against  him  should  it  become 
known. 

The  doctor  listened  to  him  with  patience ;  then, 
with  a  frank  smile,  led  him  into  the  next  room,  and 
beffged  him  to  be  sealed,  and  take  dinner  with  him. 
Aner  some  short  trial  at  evasion,  he  consented ; 
and  the  doctor,  with  the  most  undisturbed  counte- 
nance, raised  one  of  his  silver  covera  before  the 
expectant  eyes  of  the  hungry  farmer,  when  a  single 
chop  was  discovered,  flanked  by  two  potatoes.  The 
farmer  started  aghast ;  for  he  had  expected  to  see 
some  rich  delicacy  under  so  choice  a  cover. 

'*  Tou  see,"  said  the  young  doctor,  '*  that  I  treat 
you  with  frsuikness.     This,  and  the  like,  is  my 
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usual  dinner.  This  sherry  at  my  side  is  ionoeaot 
of  a  sea  voyage.  It  is  made  in  my  kitohen ;  it  is 
simple  toast  and  water.  To  keep  out  of  debt,  and 
to  keep  up  appearances,  I  am  forced  to  limit  my 
appetites ;  and  I  am  actually  as  poor  a  man  at  pres- 
ent as  there  is  in  the  town.  With  the  aid  of  this 
outward  show  my  prospects  are  brightening,  but  it 
is  sometimes  a  hard  struggle.  I  show  yon  this, 
because  I  know  your  character,  and  trust  your  dis- 
cretion with  my  secret;  wishing  for  your  good 
opinion." 

After  this  strange  interview,  the  doctor's  gig 
was  often  seen  bowling  down  the  lane  to  the  fann- 
er's beautiful  home,  and  his  tiger  had  to  fetch  him 
late  in  the  evening  from  his  comfortable  quarters, 
more  than  once ;  and  many  wondered  where  was 
the  charm  in  the  blunt  old  farmer's  conversation  for 
a  man  of  the  doctor's  erudition  and  elegance. 

Time  disco veveth  all  things.  He  rolled  on,  and 
the  gossips  found  that  it  was  tiie  farmer's  ftir 
daughter  that  kept  the  gig  so  long  at  the  gat^— 
which  eventually  brought  her  home  with  orange 
fiowera  in  her  bonnet.  The  old  man  dined  with 
them,  and  the  coven  no  longer  covered  a  single 
mutton  chop  ;  and  they  were  never  more  used  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  up  appearances. 

A  fussy  old  woman  m  single  blessedness,  who 
lived  in  a  large  town  not  many  miles  from  London, 
and  who  was  celebrated  for  the  brightness  of  her 
brass  knob  and  knocker,  the  polish  on  her  windows, 
the  whiteness  of  her  steps,  and  the  constant  beating 
of  her  caipeto,  always  received  her  unexpected 
visiton  with  a  style  and  preparation  as  if  they  had 
not  been  self-invited.  The  dinner  was  unexception- 
able, and  startlinff  as  to  quantity,  when  the  visiton 
knew  she  would  have  dined  alone  had  they  not  had 
the  luck  to  be  invited  to  stop.  The  large  point  and 
ponderous  cheese  showed  splendid  house-keeping ; 
the  puddings  and  tarte  were  delicious,  but  very 
large  for  such  a  small  establishment,  she  only  keep- 
ing two  servants — the  keeping  up  of  such  appear- 
ances, did  n't  seem  to  put  her  at  all  out  of  the  way. 
Nor  did  it,  although  her  income  was  small ;  for  an 
inquisitive  friend,  one  unfortunate  day,  discovered 
the  secret  of  all  this  apparently  wasteful  luxury. 
In  the  absence  of  her  kind  entertainer  from  the 
room,  she  stood  at  the  window,  which  looked  out 
into  the  busy  street,  saw  her  friend's  little  maid-of- 
all-work  stagger,  with  a  load  carefully  covered, 
across  the  roi^  to  the  cookshop,  and  return  with 
the  napkin  only  in  her  hand,  and  presently  proceed 
in  like  manner  to  the  cheesemonger's. 

The  fatal  truth  was  discovered.  The  cookshop- 
keeper  weighed  his  joint,  last  up,  and  lent  it  to  the 
managing  housekeeper,  who  returned  it  when  done 
with ,  and  paid  for  the  wanting  weighfi  The  cheese- 
monger also  lent  his  most  massive  cheese  in  cut, 
and  was  paid  on  its  return,  for  the  nibblings;  thus 
she  kept  up  appearances  without  any  waste,  and 
astonished  her  friends  with  her  house-keeping. 

Appearances  are  everything.  A  roan  of  genius 
in  a  brougham  is  very  differently  looked  upon  from 
the  man  of  genius  in  a  shabby  hat  and  a  split  boot ; 
and  is  paid  for  his  genius  accordingly. 

A  man  that  would  be  well  with  itie  world  must 
appear  to  be  well  with  himself.  Everybody  is 
eager  to  patronize  one  who  can  apparently  patron- 
ize in  his  turn,  and  to  give  him  a  lift  who  can  ride 
in  his  own  carriage.  Consequently  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  appearances. 
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Aoaa  Bbekwood'*  MagailM. 
EUOENB,    BUBLB0B0U6H,    FREDERICK,    NAPO- 
LEON,  AND  WELLINGTON. 

Five  genenla,  bj  the  oommon  consent  of  men, 
stand  forth  preeminent  in  modem  times  for  the 
magnitode  of  the  aehiereroents  they  have  effected, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  talents  they  have  disphiyed 
— ^Eugene,  Marlborough,  Frederick,  Napoleon,  and 
Welluigton.  It  is  hud  to  say  which  appears  the 
greatest,  whether  we  regard  the  serrioes  they  have 
rendered  to  their  respectiTe  oonntries,  or  the  dura- 
ble impress  their  deeds  have  left  on  human  aflSiks. 
All  had  difficulties  the  most  serious  to  contend 
with,  obstacles  apparently  insurmountable  to  over- 
come, and  all  proved  in  the  end  victorious  over 
them.  All  have  immortalised  their  names  by  ex- 
ploits far  exceeding  those  recorded  of  other  men. 
All  have  left  their  effects  durably  imprinted  in  the 
subsequent  fate  of  nations.  The  relative  position 
of  the  European  states,  the  preservation  of  public 
rights,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
the  salvation  of  the  weak  from  the  grasp  of  the 
strong,  has  been  mainly  owing  to  their  exertions. 
To  their  biography  is  attached  not  merely  the  for- 
tune of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  but 
the  general  destinies  of  Europe,  and  through  it  of 
the  human  race. 

To  give  a  faithful  picture,  in  a  few  pages,  of 
such  men,  may  seem  a  hopeless,  and  to  their  merits 
an  invidious  task.  A  brief  summary  of  the  chief 
actions  of  those  of  them  to  ordinary  readers  least 
known,  is,  however,  indispensable  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  their  comparison  with  those  whose  deeds 
are  as  household  words.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
convey  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  ex- 
plmts,  a  pleasing  resum^  of  their  leading  features, 
and  salient  points  of  difference ;  to  those  who  are 
not,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  their 
study  is  calculated  to  afford.  Generals,  like  poets 
or  painters,  have  certain  leading  characteristics 
which  may  be  traced  through  all  their  achieve 
ments  ;  a  peculiar  impress  has  been  communicated 
by  nature  to  their  minds,  which  appears,  nof  leSs 
than  on  the  painter's  canvass  or  in  the  poet's  lines, 
in  all  their  actions.  As  much  as  granoeur  of  con- 
ception distinguishes  Homer,  tenderness  of  feeling 
Virgil,  and  sublimity  of  thought  Milton,  does  im- 
petuous daring  characterize  Eugene,  consummate 
generalship  Marlborough,  indomitable  firmness 
Frederick,  lofty  genius  Napoleon,  unerring  wisdom 
Wellington.  Greatness  in  the  military,  as  in  every 
other  art,  is  to  be  attained  only  by  strong  natural 
talents,  perseveringly  directed  to  one  object,  undis- 
'tracted  by  other  pursuits,  undivided  by  inferior 
ambition.  The  men  who  have  risen  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  war,  have  done  so  by  the  exercise  of 
Acuities  as  greats  and  the  force  of  genius  as  tran- 
scendent, as  that  which  formed  a  Homer,  a  Bacon, 
or  a  Newton.  Success  doubtless  commands  the 
adnuration  of  the  multitude ;  military  glory  capti- 
vates the  unthinking  throng;  but  to  those  who 
know  the  miUtary  art,  and  can  appreciate  real 
merit,  the  chief  ground  for  admiration  of  its  great 
masters,  is  a  sense  of  the  difficulties,  to  most  un- 
known, which  they  have  overcome. 

Prince  EuGENK,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
age,  often  acting  in  the  same  army,  and  sometimes 
commanding  alternately  with  Marlborough,  was  a 
general  of  an  essentially  different  character.  A 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Savov,  bom  at  Paris,  in 
1603,  and  originally  destined  for  the  church,  he 
early  evinced  a  repugnance  for  theological  studies, 


and,  instead  of  his  breviary,  was  devouring  in 
secret  Plutarch's  lives  of  ancient  heroes.  His  fig* 
ure  was  slender,  and  his  constitution  at  first  weak ; 
but  these  disadvantaj^es,  which  caused  Louis  XIV. 
to  refuse  him  a  regiment,  from  an  opmion  that  he 
was  not  equal  to  its  duties,  were  soon  svercome  by 
the  ardor  of  his  mind.  Immediately  setting  out  for 
Vienna,  he  entered  the  imperial  service ;  but  he 
was  still  pursued  by  the  enmity  of  Louvois,  who 
procured  from  Louis  a  decree  which  pronounced 
sentence  of  banishment  on  all  Frenchmen  in  tho  - 
armies  of  foreign  powers  who  should  fail  to  return 
to  their  country.  '*  I  will  reenter  France  in  spite 
of  him,"  said  Eugene ;  and  he  was  more  than  once 
as  good  as  his  word.  His  genius  for  war  was  not 
meUiodical  or  scientific  like  that  of  Turenne  or 
Marlborough,  nor  essentially  chivahous  like  that  of 
the  Black  Prince  or  the  Great  Cond^.  It  was 
more  akin  to  the  terrible  sweep  of  the  Tartar  chiefs ; 
it  savored  more  of  oriental  daring.  He  was  as 
prodigal  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiera  as  Napoleon ; 
but,  unlike  him,  he  never  failed  to  expose  his  own 
with  equal  readiness  in  the  fight.  He  did  not  re- 
serve his  attack  in  person  for  the  dose  of  the  afiay, 
like  the  French  emperor,  but  was  generally  to  be 
seen  in  tbe  fire  from  the  ySty  outset.  It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  restrained  from  heading  the 
first  assault  of  grenadiers,  or  leading  on  the  first 
charge  of  horse.  His  first  distuiguiBhed  command 
was  m  Italy,  in  1691,  and  his  abilities  soon  gave  his 
kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  an  ascendant  there 
over  the  French.  But  it  was  at  the  great  battle  of 
Zenta,  on  the  Teife,  where  he  surprised  and  totally 
defeated  Cara-Mustapha,  at  the  head  of  130,000 
Turks,  that  his  wonderful  genius  for  war  first  shone 
forth  in  its  full  lustre.  He  there  killed  20,000  of 
the  enemy,  drove  10,000  into  the  river,  took  their 
whole  artillery  and  standards,  and  entirely  dispersed 
their  mighty  array. 

like  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  Eugene  had  gained 
this  glorious  victory  by  acting  in  opposition  to  his 
orders,  which  were  positively  to  avoid  a  general  en- 
gagement. This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  envy 
excited  by  his  unparalleled  triumph,  raised  a  storm 
at  court  against  the  illustrious  general,  and  led  to 
his  being  deprived  of  his  command,  and  even 
threatened  with  a  court-martial.  The  public  voice, 
however,  at  Vienna,  loudly  condemned  such  base 
ingratitude  towards  so  great  a  benefactor  to  the  im- 
perial dominions:  the  want  of  his  directing  eye 
was  speedily  felt  in  the  campaign  with  the  Turlis, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  restore  him  to  his 
command,  which  he,  however,  only  agreed  to  ac- 
cept on  being  given  carte  blanche  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  l^e  peace  of  Carlowetz,  in  1699,  be- 
tween the  IraperiaUsts  and  the  Ottomans,  soon  after 
restored  him  to  a  pacific  life,  and  the  study  of  his- 
tory, in  which,  above  any  other,  he  delighted. 
But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  succes- 
sion, in  1701,  he  was  restored  to  his  militarv  du- 
ties, and  during  two  campaigns  measured  his 
strength,  always  with  success,  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  with  the  scientific  abilities  of^  Marshal 
Catinat,  and  the  learned  experience  of  Marshal 
ViUeroi,  the  latter  of  whom  he  made  prisoner  dur- 
ing a  nocturnal  attack  on  Cremona,  in  1703.  In 
1704,  he  was  transferred  to  the  north  of  the  Alps 
to  unite  with  Marlborough  in  making  head  against 
the  great  army  of  Marshal  Tallard,  which  was  ad- 
vancing, in  so  threatening  a  manner,  through 
Bavaria ;  and  he  shared  with  the  illustrious  Eng^ 
lishman  the  glories  of  Blenheim,  which  at  once  de- 
livered Germany,  and  hurled  the  French 
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mik  diagmee  bebind  dM  Rkane.  Then  oommeuoed 
Ihat  ate^y  frieoKlsliip,  and  sincere  aad  mtttual  re- 
gard|  between  these  Uiuetrioes  meR,  which  oontia- 
ued  UBlnroken  till  the  time  of  their  death,  and  is  not 
tke  least  honorable  trait  in  the  oharaoter  of  each. 
But  the  want  of  his  proteetiag  Aim  was  long  fek 
IB  Italy  :  the  great  abilities  of  the  Duke  de  Yen- 
dome  had  welf  nigh  ooimterbalaBoed  there  all  the 
advantages  of  the  allies  in  Germany ;  and  the  issue 
of  the  war  in  the  |4ains  of  Piedmont  oontiaued 
doubtful  till  the  glorious  victory  of  Eugene,  on  the 
7th  Sept.,  1706,  when  he  stormed  the  French  in- 
tienchments  around  Turin,  defended  by  eighty 
thousand  men,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  onlv, 
and  totally  defeated  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  with  such  loss,  that  the  French  armies 
were  speedily  driven  aexoes  the  Alps. 

Eugene  was  now  received  in  the  most  flattering 
ttuuier  at  Vienna :  the  lustre  of  his  exi^iu  had 
put  to  silence,  if  not  to  shame,  the  malignity  of  his 
enemies.  *'  I^ave  but  one  fault  to  find  with  you," 
eaid  the  emperor,  when  he  was  first  presented  to 
him  after  hie  victory,  '*  and  that  is  that  you  expose 
yourself  too  much."  He  was  next  placed  at  the 
Lead  of  the  imperial  armies  in  Flanders ;  and  shared 
with  Marlborough  in  tlte  conduct,  as  he  did  ia  the 
glories,  of  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet.  Intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  corps  which  besieged 
Lille,  he  was  penetrated  with  the  utmost  admiration 
for  Marshal  Bonfflecs,  and  evinoed  the  native  gen- 
erosity of  his  disposition,  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  granted  the  meet  favorable  terms  to'  the 
iUustriotts  besieged  chief,  who  had  with  equal  skill 
and  valor  conducted  the  defence.  When  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  proposed  by  Boufflers  were 
plaoed  before  him,  he  said  at  once,  without  looking 
at  them,  '^  I  will  subscribe  them  at  once  ;  knowing 
well  you  would  propose  nothing  unworthy  of  you 
and  me."  The  delicacy  of  his  subsequent  atten- 
tions to  his  noble  prisoner  evinced  the  sincerity  of 
his  admiration.  When  Marlborough's  influence  at 
the  English  court  was  sensibly  declining,  in  1711, 
he  repaired  to  London,  and  exerted  all  his  talents 
and  address  tc  brine  the  English  council  back  to  the 
common  cause,  and  restore  his  great  rival  to  his 
ibrmer  ascendency  with  Queen  Anne.  When  it 
was  all  in  vain,  and  the  English  armies  withdrew 
£rom  Uie  coalition,  Eugene  did  all  that  skill  and 
genius  could  achieve  to  make  un  for  the  great  de- 
Soieney  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  his  gallant  followers ;  and  when  it  had 
become  apparent  that  he  was  overmatched  by  the 
French  armies,  he  was  the  first  to  counsel  his  im- 

Erial  master  to  conclude  peace,  which  was  done  at 
istadt  on  the  6th  March,  1714. 
Great  as  had  been  the  services  then  performed  by 
Eugene  for  the  imperialists,  they  were  outdone  by 
those  which  he  subsequently  rendered  in  the  wars 
with  the  Turks.  In  truth  it  was  he  who  first  efiectu- 
ally  broke  their  power,  and  forever  delivered  Eu- 
rope from  the  sabres  of  the  Osmanlis,  by  which  it 
had  been  incessantly  threatened  for  three  hundred 
years.  Intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Aus- 
trian army  in  Hungary,  sixty  thousand  strong,  he 
gained  at  reterwardin,  in  1716,  a  complete  victory 
over  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Turks.  This 
glorious  success  led  him  to  resume  the  offensive, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  laid  siege,  with  forty 
thousand  men,  to  Belgrade,  the  great  frontier 
fortress  of  Turkey,  in  presence  of  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Tho  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Turks,  as  famous  then,  as  they  have  ever 
\  been,  in  the  defence  of  fortified  plaoes,  joined 


to  the  dyaenteries  and  fiivera  usual  on  the  maxAy 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  the  autumnal  months,  soon 
reduced  his  effective  force  to  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  by  prodigious  efforts, 
bad  been  swelled  to  an  hundred  aad  &y  tboannd 
around  the  besiegers'  lines,  besides  thirtr  thoasaad 
within  the  walls.  Everything  presaged  that  Eu- 
gene was  »bo«t  to  undergo  the  fate  oi  Marshal 
Maiein  twelve  years  before  at  Turin,  and  even  hie 
most  experienced  ofiloers  deemed  a  capitulation  the 
onlj  way  of  extrieatiag  them  from  their  perilous 
situation.  Eugene  himself  was  attacked  and  se- 
riously weakeiMd  by  the  prevailiBg  dysentery :  all 
seemed  lost  in  the  Austrian  camp.  It  was  in  these 
circumstaneea,  with  this  ¥Feakened  and  dispirited 
force,  that  he  achieved  one  of  the  mostg^rious  vic- 
tories ever  gained  by  the  Cross  over  the  Crescent. 
With  admirable  skill  he  collected  his  little  army  to- 
gether, divided  it  tntocolumns  of  attack,  and  though 
scarcely  able  to  sit  on  horsebaek  hiawelf,  led  them 
to  the  assault  of  the  Turkish  entreneknents.  The 
result  was  equal  to  the  success  of  Cesar  over  the 
G^ttls  at  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  seventeen  cento- 
ries  before*  The  innumeraUe  host  of  the  Turks 
was  totally  defeated — all  their  artillery  aad  baggage 
taken,  and  their  tioopa  entirely  dispersed.  Bd- 
g[rade,  immediately  after,  opened  its  gates,  and  has 
since  remained,  with  some  mutations  of  fintune,  the 
great  frontier  bulwark  o£  Europe  against  the 
Turks.  The  successes  which  he  gained  in  the  fi^ 
lowing  campaign  of  1718  were  so  decisive,  that 
they  entirely  broke  the  Ottoman  power;  and  he 
was  preparing  to  march  to  Constantinople,  when 
the  treaty  of  Fassarowitz  put  a  period  to  his  conr 
quests,  and  gave  a  breathing  time  to  the  exhausted 
Ottoman  empire.* 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  his  exploits,  it  may 
readily  be  understood  what  was  the  character  of  Ei^ 
gene  as  a  general.  He  had  none  of  the  methodical 
prudence  of  Turenne ,  Marlborough,  or  Y illavs.  His 
genius  was  entirely  different ;  it  was  more  aldn  to 
that  of  Napoleon,  when  he  was  reduced  to  count^^ 
balance  inferiority  of  numbers  by  superiority  oi 
skilL  The  immortal  campaigns  of  1796,  in  Italy, 
and  of  1814,  in  Champagne,  bear  a  strong  resemr 
blanoe  to  those  of  Eugene.  Like  the  French  em- 
peror, his  strokes  were  rapid  and  forcible;  hia 
coup-d'-cnl  was  at  once  quick  and  just ;  his  activity 
indefatigable ;  his  courage  undaunted ;  his  resour- 
ces equal  to  any  undertaking.  He  did  not  lay 
much  stress  on  previous  arrangements,  and  seldom 
attempted  the  exten»ve  combinations  which  enabled 
Marlborough  to  command  success ;  but  dashed  fear- 
lessly on,  trusting  to  his  own  resources  to  extricate 
him  out  of  any  difficulty— to  his  genius,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  command  victory.  Yet  was  this 
daring  disoosition  not  without  peril.  His  audacity 
often  bordered  on  rashness,  his  rapidity  on  haste ; 
and  he  repeatedly  brought  his  armies  into  situa- 
tions all  but  desperate,  and  which,  to  a  general  of 
lesser  capacity,  unquestionably  would  have  proved 
so.  Yet  in  these  difficulties  no  one  could  exceed 
him  in  the  energy  and  vigor  with  which  he  extri- 
cated himself  from  the  toils;  and  many  of  his 
greatest  victories,  particularly  those  of  Turin  and 
Belgrade,  were  gained  under  circumstances  where 
even  the  boldest  officers  in  his  army  had  given  him 
over  for  lost.  He  was  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  hii 
soldiers,  and,  like  Napoleon,  indifferent  to  the 
sacrifices  at  which  he  purchased  his  successes  ;  but 
he  was  still  more  lavish  of  his  own,  and  never 
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Med  to  shaiB  tbe  bBrdahipe  and  dangen  of  the 
taeanest  of  his  foUoweiB.  He  was  engaged  in 
thirteen  pitched  battles,  in  all  of  which  he  fought 
like  a  commoh  soldiw.  He  was  in  consequence 
repeatedly,  sometimes  dangerously,  wounded  ;  and 
it  was  extraordinary  *'  that  his  life  escaped  his  reit- 
erated perils.*'  He  raised  the  Austrian  monarchy 
by  his  triumphs  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  finally  broke  the  *power  of  the  Turks,  the  most 
persevering  and  not  the  least  formidable  of  its  ene- 
mies. But  the  enterprises  which  his  genius 
prompted  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  undertake,  were 
beyond  the  strength  of  the  hereditary  states ;  and 
for  nearly  a  century  afler,  it  achieved  nothing 
worthy,  either  of  its  growing  resources,  or  the  mil- 
itary renown  which  he  had  ^read  around  its 
tonals. 

Frederick  II.,  sumamed  the  Great,  with 
more  justice  than  that  title  has  elsewhere  been 
appUed  in  modem  times,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on 
the  d4th  January,  1713.  His  education  was  as 
much  neglected  as  ill-directed.  Destined  from 
early  youth  for  the  military  profession,  he  was  in 
the  first  instance  subjected  to  a  discipline  so  rigor- 
ons,  that  he  conceived  the  utmost  aversion  for  a 
eareer  in  which  he  was  ultimately  to  shine  with 
such  eclat,  and,  as  his  only  resource,  threw  himself 
^th  ardor  into  the  study  of  French  literature,  for 
which  he  retained  a  strong  predilection  through  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  Unfortunately  his 
education  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  that  lit- 
erature. That  of  his  own  country,  since  so  illus- 
trious, had  not  started  into  existence.  Of  Italian 
and  Spanish  he  was  ignorant.  He  could  not  read 
the  Greek ;  and  with  Latin  his  acquaintance  was 
io  imperfect,  as  to  be  of  no  practical  service  to  him 
through  life.  To  this  unfortunate  contraction  of 
his  education  his  limited  taste  in  literature,  in  sub- 
sequent life,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  He  at  first 
'was  desirous  of  espousing  an  English  princess ;  but 
his  father,  who  was  most  imperious  in  his  disposi- 
tion, decided  otherwise,  and  he  was  compelled,  in 
1733,  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bruns- 
wick. This  union,  like  most  others  contracted 
imder  restraint,  proved  unfortunate ;  and  it  did  not 

S've  Frederick  the  blessing  of  an  heir  to  the  throne, 
ebarred  from  domestic  enjoyments,  the  young 
prince  took  refuge  with^more  eagerness  than  ever  in 
literary  purauits :  the  chateau  of  Rhinsberg,  which 
was  his  favorite  abode,  was  styled  by  him  in  his  trans- 
port the  '*  PaUce  of  the  Muses ;"  and  the  greatest 
general  and  most  hard^  soldier  of  modem  times 
spent  some  yean  of  his  youth  in  corresponding 
with  Maupertuis,  Voltaire,  and  other  French  philos- 
ophera,  and  in  making  indififerent  verses  and  mad- 
rigals, which  gave  no  token  of  any  remakable 
genius.  He  had  already  prepared  for  the  press  a 
book  entitled  **  Refutation  of  the  Prince  of  Machia- 
Yel,"  when,  in  1740,  the  death  of  his  father  called 
him  to  the  throne,  its  duties,  its  dangen,  and  its 
ambition. 

The  philosophera  were  in  transports,  when  they 
beheld  **  one  of  themselves,"  as  they  styled  him, 
elevated  to  a  throne ;  they  flattered  themselves  that 
he  would  continue  his  literary  purauits,  and  ac- 
knowledge their  influence,  when  surrounded  by  the 
attractions,  and  wielding  the  patronage  of  the 
crown.  They  soon  found  their  mistake.  Freder- 
ick continued  through  life  his  literary  tastes ;  he 
eorrespondea  with  Voltaire  and  the  philosophera 
through  all  his  campaigns ;  he  made  Irench  verses 
in  his  tent,  after  tracing  out  the  plans  of  the  battles 
of  Lenthen  and  Roebacti.    But  his  heart  was  in  his 


kingdom ;  his  ambition  was  set  on  its  aggnndiia 
ment ;  his  passion  was  war,  by  which  alone  it  could 
be  achievwi.  Without  being  discarded,  the  pM 
losophen  and  madrigals  were  soon  forgotten.  Thf» 
^finances  and  the  army  occupied  his  whole  attention 
The  former  were  in  admiraDle  order,  and  his  lathet 
had  even  accumulated  a  large  treasure  which  re> 
mained  in  the  exchequer.  Tlie  army,  admirably 
equipped  and  diaciphned,  already  amounted  to 
60,000  men ;  he  au^ented  it  to  80,000.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  vigor  he  displayed  in  every  d«» 
partment,  or  the  unceasing  attention  he  paid  tt> 
public  affiiira.  Indefatigable  day  and  night,  sober 
and  temperate  in  his  habits,  he  employed  even  ar- 
tificial means  to  augment  the  time  during  the  day 
he  could  devote  to  business.  Finding  that  he  was 
constitutionally  inclined  to  more  ueep  than  he 
deemed  consistent  with  the  fiiU  discharge  of  all  his 
regal  duties,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  waken  him 
at  five  in  the  morning;  and  if  words  were  not 
effectual  to  rouse  him  from  his  sleep,  he  commanded 
them,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  to  apply  linen  steeped 
in  cold  water  to  his  person.  This  order  was  punc- 
tually executed,  even '  in  the  depth  of  winter,  till 
nature  "was  fairly  subdued,  and  the  king  had  gained 
the  time  he  desired  from  his  slumbera. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
evincing  at  once  the  vigor  and  unscmpulous  charac- 
ter of  his  mind.  The  Emperor  Charles  YI.  having 
died  on  the  20th  October,  1740,  the  immense  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Austria  devolved  to  his 
daughter,  since  so  famous  by  the  name  of  Maria 
Theresa.  The  defenceless  condition  of  the  im- 
perial dominions,  consisting  of  so  many  different 
and  discordant  states,  some  of  them  but  recently 
united  under  one  head,  when  under  the  guidance 
of  a  young  unmarried  princess,  suggested  to  the 
neighboring  powere  the  idea  of  a  partition.  Fred- 
erick eagerly  united  with  France  in  this  project. 
He  revived  some  old  and  obsolete  claims  of  Prussia 
to  Silesia ;  but  in  his  manifesto  to  the  European 
powera,  upon  invading  that  province,  he  was 
scarcely  at  the  pains  to  conceal  tne  real  motives  of 
his  aggression.  *'  It  is,'*  said  he,  *'  an  araiy  ready 
to  take  the  field,  treasures  long  accumulated,  and 
perhaps  the  desire  to  acquire  glory."  He  was  not 
long  in  winning  the  battle,  though  it  was  at  first 
rather  owing  to  the  skiU  of  his  generals,  and  di»> 
cipline  of  his  soldiera,  than  his  own  capacitjf.  On 
the  10th  April,  1741,  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand gainea  a  complete  victorr  over  the  Austrians, 
at  MolTwitz,  in  Silesia,  which  led  to  the  entire  re- 
duction of  that  rich  and  important  province.  The 
king  owed  little  to  his  own  courage,  however,  on 
this  occasion.  Like  Wellington,  the  firet  Qssay  in 
arms  of  so  indomitable  a  hero  was  unfortunate.  He 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  first  repulse  of 
his  cavalry ;  and  he  was  already  seven  miles  ofil 
where  he  was  resting  in  a  mill,  when 'he  received 
intelligence  that  his  troops  had  regained  the  day  ( 
and  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  General,  afterwards 
Marahal  Schwerin,  he  returned  to  take  command 
of  the  army.  Next  year,  however,  he  evinced 
equal  courag:e  and  capacity  in  the  battle  of  Czaslau, 
which  he  gained  over  the  Prince  of  Lorraine.  Aus- 
tria, on  the  brink  of  min,  hastened  to  disarm  the 
most  formidable  of  her  assailants;  and,  by  a  separ* 
ate  peace,  concluded  at  Breslau,  on  June  11,  if 49, 
she  ceded  to  Pmssia  nearly  the  whole  of  Silesia. 

This  crael  loss,  however,  was  too  plainly  the  re» 
suit  of  necessity  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  a 
straggle  by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.    Maria  Thereat 
no  secret  of  her  determination  to  resume  po^ 
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session  of  the  lost  proyince  on  the  fipst  convenient 
opportunity.  Austria  soon  united  the  whole  of 
Gcnnany  m  a  league  against  Frederick,  who  had 
no  ally  but  the  king  of  France.  Assailed  by  such 
a  host  of  enemies,  however,  the  young  kin^  was 
not  discouraged,  and,  boldly  assuming  the  initiative, 
he  gained  at  Hohenfriedberg  a  complete  victory 
over  his  old  antagonist  the  Prince  of  Lorraine. 
This  triumph  was  won  entirely  by  the  extraordinary 
genius  displayed  by  the  King  of  Prussia :  "  It  was 
one  of  those  battles,"  says  the  military  historian, 
Guibert, ''  where  a  great  master  makes  everything 
give  way  before  him,  and  which  is  grained  from  the 
very  beginning,  because  he  never  gives  the  enemy 
time  to  recover  from  their  disorder."  The  Aus- 
trians  made  great  exertions  to  repair  the  cpnse- 
quences  of  th£  disaster,  and  with  such  success,  that 
in  four  months  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  again 
attacked  him  at  the  head  of  50,000  men  near  Soor. 
Frederick  had  not  25,000,  but  with  these  he  again 
defeated  the  Austrians  whh  immense  loss,  and  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Silesia.  So  vast  were  the 
resources,  however,  of  the  great  German  League,  of 
which  Austria  was  the  head,  that  they  were  ena- 
bled  to  keep  the  field  during  winter,  and  even  med- 
itate a  coup-de-main  against  the  king,  in  his  capital 
of  Beriin.  Informed  of  this  design,  Frederick  lost 
not  a  moment  in  anticipating  it  by  a  sudden  attack 
on  his  part  on  his  enemies.  Assembling  his  troops 
in  the  depth  of  winter  with  perfect  secrecy,  he  sur- 
prised a  large  body  of  Saxons  at  Naumberg,  made 
himself  master  of  their  magazines  at  GrorStz,  and 
soon  after  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Dres- 
den, where  he  dictated  a  glorious  peace,  on  35th 
December,  1745,  to  his  enemies,  which  secured, 
permanently,  Silesia  to  Prussia.  It  was  full  time 
tor  the  imperialists  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 
In  eighteen  months  Frederick  had  defeated  them 
in  four  pitched  battles,  besides  several  combats ; 
taken  45,000  prisoners,  and  killed  or  wounded  an 
equal  number  of  his  enemies.  His  own  armies  had 
not  sustained  losses  to  a  fifth  part  of  this  amount, 
and  the  chasms  in  his  ranks  were  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  multitude  of  the  prisoners  who 
enlisted  under  his  banners,  anxious-  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  hero  who  had  already  filled  Europe 
with  hisTenown. 

The  ambitions  and  decided,  and,  above  all,  in- 
domitable character  of  fVederick,  had  alread^r  be- 
come conspicuous  durinff  these  brief  campaigns. 
His  correspondence,  'tS  conducted  by  himself, 
evinced  a  vigor  and  tranchant  style,  at  that  period 
unknown  in  European  diplomacy,  but  to  which  the 
worid  has  since  been  abundantly  accustomed  in  the 
proclamations  of  Napoleon.  Already  he  spoke  on 
every  occasion  as  the  hero  and  the  conqueror — to 
conquer  or  die  was  his  invariable  maxim.  On  the 
eve  of  his  invasion  of  Saxony,  he  wrote  to  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  who  was  endeavoring  to  dissuade 
him  from  that  design  : — *'  I  wish  nothing  from  the 
King  of  Poland,  (Elector  of  Saxony)  but  to  punish 
him  in  his  electorate,  and  make  him  sign  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  repentance  in  his  capital."  Dur- 
ing the  negotiations  for  peace,  he  wrote  to  the  Kin? 
of  England,  who  had  proposed  the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain : — "  These  are  my  conditions.  I  will 
perish  with  my  army  before  departing  from  one  iota 
of  them :  if  the  empress  does  not  accept  them,  I 
will  rise  in  my  demands." 

The  neace  of  Dresden  lasted  ten  years ;  and  these 
were  of  inestimable  importance  to' Frederick.  He 
employed  that  precious  interval  in  consolidating  his 
fonqnests,  secoring  the  aflisctions  by  protecting  the 


interests  of  his  subjects,  and  pursuing  every  desigo 
which  could  conduce  to  their  welrare.  Marshes 
were  drained,  lands  broken  up  and  cultivated,  mao- 
ufactures  established,  the  finances  were  put  in  the 
best  order,  agriculture,  as  the  great  staple  of  the 
kingdom,  sedulously  encouraj?ed.  His  capital  was 
embellished,  and  the  fame  of  his  exploits  attracted 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe. 
Voltaire,  among  the  rest,  oecame  for  years  his 
guest ;  but  the  aspiring  genius  and  irascible  temper 
of  the  military  monarch  could  ill  accord  with  the 
vanity  and  insatiable  thirst  for  praise  in  the  French 
author,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  respect,  but 
irretrievable  alienation.  Meanwhile,  the  strength 
of  the  monarchy  was  daily  increasing  under  Fred- 
erick's wise  and  provident  administration.  The 
population  neariy  reached  6,000,000  of  souls  ;  the 
cavalry  niustered  30,000,  all  in  the  highest  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment ;  and  the  infantry,  esteemed 
with  reason  the  most  perfect  in  Europe,  numbered 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bayonets.  These 
troops  had  long  been  accustomed  to  act  together  in 
large  bodies ;  the  best  training  next  to  actual  service 
in  the  field  which  an  army  can  receive.  They  bad 
need  of  all  their  skill,  and  discipline,  and  courage, 
for  Prussia  was  ere  long  threatened  by  the  most 
formidable  confederacy  that  ever  yet  had  been 
directed  jn  modem  times  against  a  single  state, 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Saxony, 
united  in  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  partitioning  the 
Prussian  territories.  They  nad  ninety  millions  of 
men  in  their  dominions,  and  could  with  ease  bring 
four  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Prussia 
had  not  six  million  of  inhabitants,  who  were  strained 
to  the  uttermost  to  array  a  huntked  and  fifty  thou- 
sand combatants — and  even  with  the  aid  of  ifngland 
and  Hanover,  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  auxil- 
iaries could  be  relied  on.  Prussia  had  neither 
strong  fortresses  like  Flanders,  nor  mountain  chains 
like  Spain,  nor  a  frontier  stream  like  France.  It 
was  chiefiy  composed  of  fiat  plains,  unprotected  by 
great  rivers,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  its  ene- 
mies. The  contest  seemed  utterly  desperate ;  there 
did  not  seem  a  chance  of  escape  for  the  Prussian 
monarchy. 

Frederick  began  the  contest  by  one  of  those 
strokes  which  demonstrated  the  strength  of  his  un- 
derstanding and  the  vigor  of  his  determination. 
Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  he  carried  the 
war  at  once  into  the  enemy's  territories,  and  con 
verted  the  resources  of  the  nearest  of  them  to  his 
owi^  advantage.  Having  received  authentic  intelli- 
gence of  the  signature  of  a  treaty  for  the  partition 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  great  powera,  on  9th  May, 
1756,  he  suddenly  entered  the  Saxon  territories, 
made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  and  shut  up  the 
whole  forces  of  Saxony  in  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Pima.  Marahal  Brown  having  advanced  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men  to  relieve  them,  h^  encountered 
and  totally  defeated  him  at  Lowositz,  witli  the  loss 
of  15,000  men.  Deprived  of  all  hope  of  succor,  the 
Saxons  in  Pima,  after  having  made  vain  efibrts  to 
escape,  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  14,000 
strong.  The  whole  of  Saxony,  submitted  to  the 
victor,  who  thenceforward,  during  the  whole  war, 
converted  its  entire  resources  to  his  own  support. 
Beyond  all  question,  it  was  this  masterly  ana  suc- 
cessful stroke,  in  the  very  outset,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  his  enemies,  adding  above  a  third  to  his  warlike 
resources,  which  enabled  him  subsequently  to  main- 
tain his  ground  against  the  desperate  odds  by  which 
he  was  assailed.  Most  of  the  Saxons  taken  at 
Pima,  dazzled  by  their  conqueror's  &me,  entered 
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hk  wrrioe :  the  Saxon  youth  hastened  in  crowds  to 
enrol  themseWes  under  the  banners  of  the  hero  of 
the  north  of  Germany.  Frederick,  at  the  same 
time,  effectuallv^indicated  the  step  he  had  taken  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  by  the  publication  of  the 
secrot  treaty  of  partition,  taken  in  the  archives  at 
Dresden,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  electress  to 
conceal  it.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in 
the  former  war,  when  he  seized  on  Silesia,  it  was 
apparent  to  the  world,  that  he  now,  at  least,  was 
strictly  in  the  right,  and  that  his  invasion  of  Sax- 
ony was  not  leas  justifiable  on  the  score  of  public 
morality,  than  important  in  its  consequences  to  the 
great  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  allies  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  regain  the 
advantages  they  had  lost.  France,  instead  of  the 
S4,000  men  she  was  bound  to  furnish  by  the  treaty 
of  partition,  put  100,000  on  foot ;  the  Diet  of  Rati»- 
bon  placed  60,000  troom  of  the  empiro  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Austria ;  but  Frederick  still  preserved  the 
ascendant.  Breaking  into  Bohemia,  in  Maroh ,  1757, 
he  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Prague,  shut  up  40,000  of  their  best  troops 
in  that  town,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  such  extrem- 
ities, that  it  was  evident,  if  not  succored,  they  must 
surrender.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  made  the  greats 
est  efforu  for  their  relief.  Marshal  Daun,  whose 
cautious  and  scientific  policy  was  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  thwart  the  designs,  and  baffle  the  audacity 
of  his  youthful  antagonist,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men  to  their  relief.  Frederick  advanced  to 
meet  them  with  less  than  30,000  combatants.  He 
attacked  the  imperialists  in  a  strong  position  at 
Kolin,  on  the  18th  July,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  Ufe,  met  with  a  bloody  defeat.  His  army,  espec- 
ially that  division  commanded  by  his  brother,  the 
prince-royal,  sustained  severe  losses  in  the  retreat, 
which  became  unavoidable,  out  of  Bohemia ;  and 
the  king  confessed,  in  his  private  correspondence, 
that  an  honorable  death  alone  remained  to  him. 
Disaster  accumulated  on  every  side.  The  English 
and  Hanoverian  army,  his  only  allies,  capitulated  at 
Closterseven,  and  left  the  French  army,  70,000 
strong,  at  liberty  to  follow  the  Prussians;  the 
French  and  troops  of  the  empire,  with  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu  at  their  head,  menaced  Magdeburg,  where 
the  royal  family  of  Prussia  had  taken  refuge ;  and 
advanced  towards  Dresden.  The  Russians,  60,000 
strong,  were  making  serious  progress  on  the  side  of 
Poland,  and  had  recently  defeated  the  Prussians 
opposed  to  them.  The  king  was  put  to  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  army  of  the  empire,  mustering 
40,000,  was  moving  against  him.  Four  huge 
annies,  each  stronger  than  his  own,  were  advancing 
to  crush  a  prince  who  could  not  collect  30,000  men 
round  his  banners.  At  that  period  he  carried  a 
sure  poison  always  with  him,  determined  not  to  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  seriously 
contemplated  suicide,  and  gave  vent  to  the  mourn- 
ful, but  yet  heroic,  sentiments  with  which  he^was 
inspired,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  terminating  with  the 
lines — 

Pour  moi,  mena^^  de  naufiage, 
Je  dois,  en  aflfrontant  Torage 
Penser,  vivre  et  mourir  en  roi. 

Then  it  was  that  the  astonishing  vip:or  and  pow- 
ers of  his  mind  shone  forth  with  their  full  lustre. 
QoUecting  hastily  35,000  men  out  of  his  shattered 
battalions.  Ho  marehed  against  the  Prince  of  Soo- 
bise,  who,  at  the  head  of  60,000  French  and  troops 
of  the  empire,  was  advancuig  against  him  through 
Tharingia,  aiid  totally  defeated  him,  with  the  loss 


of  18,000  men,  on  the  memorable  field  of  Rosbaeh* 
Hardly  was  this  triumph  achieved,  when  he  was 
called,  with  his  indefatigable  followers,  to  stem  the 
progress  of  the  Prince  of  Lorraine  and  Marshal 
Daun,  who  were  making  the  most  alarming  pro- 
gress in  Silesia.  Schweidnitz,  its  capital,  bad  nillen ; 
a  large  body  of  Prussians,  under  the  Duke  de 
Bevom,  had  been  defeated  at  Breslau.  That  rich 
and  important  province  seemed  on  the  point  of  fail- 
ing again  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  when 
Frederick  reinstated  his  afilaiTS,  which  seemed 
wholly  desperate,  by  one  of  those  astonishing 
strokes  which  distinguish  him,  perhaps,  above  any 
general  of  modern  times.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
he  attacked,  at  Lenthen,  on  the  5th  December, 
1757,  Marsha]  Daun  and  the  Prince  of  Lorraine, — 
who  had  60,000  admirable  troops  under  their  ordera, 
— and,  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  oblique 
method  of  attack,  defeated  them  entirely,  with  the 
loes  of  30,000  men,  of  whom  18,000  were  prison- 
ers !  It  was  the  greatest  victory  that  had  been 
gained  in  Europe  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  Its 
efifocta  were  immense :  the  Austrians  were  driven 
headlong  out  of  Silesia ;  Schweidnitz  was  regain- 
ed ;  the  King  of  Prussia,  pursuing  them,  carried 
the  war  into  Moravia,  and  laid  siege  to  Olmutz; 
and  England,  awakening,  at  the  voice  of  Chatham, 
from  its  unworthy  slumber,  refused  to  ratify  the 
capitulation  of  Closterseven,  resumed  the  war  on 
the  continent  with  more^  vigor  than  ever,  and 
intrusted  its  direction  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brune- 
wick,  who  soon  rivalled  Turenne  in  the  skill  and 
science  of  his  methodical  warfare. 

But  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  King  of  Prussia— > 
a  destiny  which  displayed  his  peat  qualities  in  their 
full  lustre — to  be  perpetually  involved  in  difficulties, 
from  the  enormous  numerical  preponderance  of  his 
enemies,  or  the  misfortunes  of  the  lieutenants  to 
whom  his  subordinate  armies  were  intrusted.  Fred- 
erick could  not  be  personally  present  everywhere 
at  the  same  time ;  and  wherever  he  was  absent, 
disaster  revealed  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
the  force  by  which  he  was  assailed.  The  siege  of 
Olmutz,  commenced  in  Mareh,  1758,  proved  unfor- 
tunate. The  battering  train,  |it  the  disposal  of  the 
king,  was  unequal  to  its  reduction,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  raise  it  on  the  approach  of  Daun  with 
a  formidable  Austrian  army.  During  this  unsuccess- 
ful irruption  into  the  south,  the  Russians  had  been 
making  alarming  progress  in  the  nortl\-«ast,  where 
the  feeble  force  opposed  to  them  was  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  by  their  enormous  superiority  of  num- 
bers. Frederick  led  back  the  flower  of  his  army 
from  Olmutz,  in  Moravia,  crossed  all  Silesia  and 
Prussia,  and  encountered  the  sturdy  barbarians  at 
Zoradorf,  defeating  them  with  the  loss  of  17,000 
men,  an  advantage  which  delivered  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  monarehy  from  this  formidable 
invasion ;  dearly  purehaaed,  however,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  110,000  of  his  own  best  soldiers.  But,  during 
the  king*s  absence.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  whom 
he  had  left  in  command  of  16,000  men,  to  keep 
Marshal  Daun  in  check,  was  well-nigh  overwhelmed 
by  that  able  commander,  who  was  again  at  the  head 
of  50,000  combaunts.  Frederick  flew  back  to  hb 
support,  and,  having^joined  his  brother,  took  post 
at  Hohenkirchen.  The  position  was  unfavorable ; 
the  army  inferior  to  the  enemy.  '*  If  Daun  does 
not  attack  us  here,"  said  Marshal  Keith,  **he 
deserves  to  be  hanced."  *'  I  hope,'*  answered 
Frederick,  '*  he  will  oe  more  afraid  of  us  than  the 
rope."  The  Austrian  veteran,  however,  saw  ^ 
advantage,  and  attacked  the  Piusaians,  during  the 
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nigitt,  wiCli  wieh  slcill,  tlMt  he  threw  them  Into 
momentary  ooofoeioo,  took  150  piaoee  of  oannon, 
and  droTo  them  from  their  gnrand,  with  the  lose  of 
7000  men.  Then  it  was  that  the  coerage  and 
ffftnius  of  the  kiofn  ehooe  ibtth  with  their  full  lustre. 
Though  grievously  woaoded  n  the  coofliet,  and 
after  having  seen  hie  best  geaerale  iaH  around  him, 
he  rallied  his  troops  at  daybreak — ^formed  them  in 
good  order  behiud  the  village  which  had  been  sur- 
prised, and  led  them  leisurely  to  a  position  a  mile 
from  thd  fidd  of  contliet,  where  he  offinred  battle  to 
the  enemy,  who  did  not  Tenture  to  accept  it. 
Having  remained  two  days  in  this  position  to  re- 
organize huB  troops,  he  deeamped,  rajsed  the  siege 
of  Niease,  and  suceeded  in  taking  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Breslau,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  prov- 
ince he  had  wrested  from  the  enemy. 

The  campaign  of  1769  was  still  more  perilous  to 
Ftederiek ;  but,  if  possible,  it  displayed  his  extra- 
ordinary Ulents  in  still  brighter  colors.  He  began 
bv  observing  the  Austrtans,  under  Daun  and  the 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  in  Silesia,  and  reserved  his 
strength  to  combat  the  Rusnans,  who  were  ad- 
vancing, 80,000  strong,  through  East  Prussia, 
Frederick  attacked  them  at  Cnnnersdorf,  with 
40,000  only,  in  an  intrenched  position,  guarded  by 
dOO  pieces  of  cannon. '  The  first  onset  <2r  the  Pros- 
aians  was  entirely  successful ;  they  forced  the  front 
line  of  the  Russian  intrenehment,  and  took  73  pieces 
of  cannon.  But  the  situation  of  the  king  was  such, 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  superior  armies,  that  he 
could  not  stop  short  with  ordinary  success ;  and,  in 
the  attempt  to  gain  a  decisive  victory,  he  had  well- 
nigh  lost  ail.  The  heroism  of  his  troops  was  shat- 
tered against  the  strength  of  the  second  line  of  the 
Russians ;  a  large  body  of  Austriane  came  up  to 
their  support  during  the  battle,  and,  ^fter  having 
oxhaustea  all  the  reeouroes  of  courage  and  genius, 
he  was  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  20,000 
men  and  all  his  artillery.  The  Russians  lost  18,000 
men  in  this  terrible  battle,  the  most  bloody  which 
bad  been  fought  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  follow  up  their  victory.  Other 
misfortunes,  however,  in  appearance  overwhelming, 
eucceeded  each  other.  General  Schmellau  capitu- 
lated in  Dresden ;  and  General  Finch,  with  17,000 
men,  vtna  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  the 
defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains.  All  seemed 
lost ;  but  the  king  still  persevered,  and  the  victory 
of  Minden  enabled  Prince  Ferdinand  to  detach 
13,000  men  to  his  support.  The  Prussians  nobly 
stood  by  their  heroic  sovereign  in  the  hour  of  trial ; 
now  levies  supplied  the  wide  chasms  in  his  ranks. 
Frederick's  great  skill  averted  all  future  disasters, 
and  the  campaign  of  1759,  the  fourth  of  the  war, 
concluded  with  the  king  still  in  possession  of  all  his 
dominions  in  the  midst  of  the  enormous  forces  of 
his  enemies. 

The  campaign  of  1760  began  in  March  by 
another  disaster  at  Landshech,  where  ten  thousand 
Prussians  were  cut  to  pieces,  under  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, and  the  important  fortress  of  Glatz  invested 
by  the  Austriaus.  Frederick  advanced  to  relieve 
it;  but  soon  remeasured  his  steps  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Dresden.  Daun,  in  his  turn,  followed 
him,  and  obliged  the  Prussian  monarch  to  raise  the 
siege;  nnd  he  resumed  his  march  into  Silesia 
closely  followed  by  three  armies,  each  more  numei^ 
ons  than  his  ovim,  under  Laudon,  Daun,  and  Laoey, 
without  4heir  being  able  to  obtain  the  slightest 
advantage  over  him.  Laudon,  the  most  active  of 
them,  attempted  to  surpnse  him;  bat  Fredendt 
m  a«an  of  hit  dangn,  and  «aoeiTed  the 


eoluBms  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  they  wens 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  13,000  meo. 
Searcely  had  he  achieved  this  victory,  when  he 
had  to  make  head  against  Lacey,  withstand  Daun, 
repel  an  enormous  body  of  Russians,  who  were 
advancing  through  East  Prussia,  and  deliver  Ber- 
lin, which  had  l^n  a  second  time  occupied  by  his 
enemies.  Driven  to  desperate  measures  by  such 
an  unparalleled  succession  of  dangers,  he  extricated 
himself  from  them  by  the  terrible  battle  and  extra- 
ordinary victory  of  Torgau,  on  November  3, 1761. 
in  which,  after  a  dreadful  struggle,  he  defeated 
Daun,  though  intrenched  to  the  teeth,  with  the  loss 
of  25,000  men — an  advantage  dearly  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  18,000  of  his  own  brave  soldiera.  But 
this  victory  saved  the  Prussian  monarchy :  Daun, 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle,  retired  to  Vienna ; 
the  army  withdrew  into  Bohemia;  two  thirds  of 
Saxony  was  regained  by  the  Prussians ;  the  Rus- 
sians and  Swedes  ret&ed;  Berlin  was  delivered 
from  the  enemy ;  and  the  fifth  campaign  terminated 
with  the  unconquerable  monarch  adll  in  possessioa 
of  nearly  his  whole  dominions. 

The  military  strength  of  Prussia  was  now  all  bnt 
exhausted  by  the  unparalleled  and  heroic  eiTorta  ^e 
had  made.  Frederick  has  left  us  the  following  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  his  kingdom  and  army  at  this 
disastrous  period  :-^'  Our  condition  at  that  period 
can  only  be  likened  to  that  of  a  man  riddled  with 
balls,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  ready  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  his  sufiTerings.  Tlie 
noblesse  was  exhausted,  the  lower  people  ruined; 
numbere  of  villages  burnt,  many  towns  destroyed ; 
an  entire  anarchy  had  overturned  the  whole  order 
and  police  of  government :  in  a  word,  desolatk)ii 
was  universal.  The  army  was  in  no  better  situa- 
tion. Seventeen  jntched  battles  had  mowed  down 
the  fiower  of  the  officers  and  soldiers ;  the  regi- 
ments were  broken  down  and  composed  in  part  of 
desertera  and  prisoners :  order  had  disappeared  and 
discipline  relaxed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  old  in- 
fantry was  little  better  than  a  body  of  newly-raised 
militia."*  Necessity,  not  less  than  prudence,  in 
these  circumstances,  which  to  any  other  roan  would 
have  seemed  desperate,  prescribed  a  cautious  defen- 
sive policy ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  it  his 
greatness  did  not  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  bolder  parts  of  his  former  career.  The  cam- 
paign of  1761  passed  in  skilful  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches, without  his  numerous  enemies  being 
able  to  obtain  a  single  advantage  where  the  king 
commanded  in  person.  He  was  now,  literally 
speakinof,  assailed  on  all  sides  :  the  immense  masses 
of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  were  converging  to 
one  point ;  and  Frederick,  who  could  not  muster 
40,000  men  under  his  bannera,  found  himself  as- 
sailed by  120,000  allies,  whom  six  campaigns  had 
brought  to  perfection  in  the  military  art.  It  seemed 
impossible  he  could  escape :  yet  he  did  so,  and 
compelled  his  enemies  to  retire  without  gaining  the 
slightest  advantage  over  him.  Taking  post  in  an 
intrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz,  fortified  with  the 
utmost  skill,  defended  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  and  providing  his 
troops  for  two  months  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
till  want  of  provisions  obliged  theni  to  separate. 
'*  It  has  jnst  come  to  this,"  said  Frederick,  *'  who 
will  starve  firatt"  He  made  his  enemies  do  so. 
Boming  with  shame,  they  were  foroed  te  retire  to 
their  roqieothFe  t^ritories,  so  that  hewasenabM 
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disaster  had 
r  quarters.  His  caaop  at  Bim- 
lelwitz  had  only  been  maintained  by  oonoeotrating 
in  it  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy, 
juid  its  mote  distant  provinoes  snfiered  sevexelr  nn- 
der  the  drain.  SehweidnitB,  the  capital  of  Silesia, 
was  surprised  by  the  AnstrianSp  with  its  nrrison 
of  4000  men.  ranee  Henry,  after  the  loss  of 
Dresden,  had  the  utmost  dimonlty  in  maintainmff 
Jiimself  in  the  part  of  Saxony  which  still  remained 
to  the  Prussians :  in  Silesia  they  had  lost  all  but 
Glogau,  Breslan,  and  Neiss ;  and,  to  oomplete  his 
misAirtune,  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Chatham  from 
office  in  England,  had  led  to  the  stoppage  of  the 
wonted  subndy  of  ir750,000  a  year.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  king  did  not  sink,  but  his  judgment  al- 
most despaired  of  success  under  such  aeomj^licalion 
of  disasters.  Determined  not  to  yield,  he  discov^ 
eied  a  conspiracy  at  his  head-quarters,  to  seise  him 
and  deliver  him  to  his  enemies.  Dreading  such  a 
calamity  more  than  death,  he  earned  with  lum,  as 
formeriy  in  similar  circumstances,  a  sore  poison, 
intended,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  terminate  his 
days. 

*' NcTertheless,"  as  he  himself  said,  "ailain 
which  seemed  desperate,  in  reality  were  not  so ; 
and  perseyerance  at  length  surmounted  every 
peril."  Fortune  often,  in  real  life  as  well  as  in 
romance,  favors  the  brave.  In  the  ease  of  Freder- 
ick, however,  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  he  was  fa- 
vored by  fortune.  On  the  contrary,  she  long  proved 
adveise  to  him ;  and  he  recovered  her  smues  only 
by  heroically  persevering  till  the  ordinary  chance 
of  human  affairs  turned  in  his  favor.  He  accom- 
plished what  in  serious  cases  is  the  great  aim  of 
medicine  ;  he  made  the  patient  survive  &e  disease. 
In  the  winter  of  1761,  the  Empress  of  Russia  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Peter  HI.  That  prince  had 
long  conceived  the  most  ardent  admiration  for  Fred- 
erick, and  he  manifested  it  in  the  most  decisive 
manner  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  by  not  only 
withdrawing  from  the  alliance,  but  unitinffhis  forces 
with  those  of  Prussia  against  Austria.  This  great 
ovent  speedily  changed  the  face  of  affiurs.  The 
united  Prussians  and  Russians  under  Frederick, 
70,000  strong,  retook  Schweidnitz  in  the  fiice  of 
Daun,  who  had  only  60,000  men  ;  and,  although 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Czar  Peter  in  a  few  monuis 
deprived  him  of  the  aid  of  his  powerful  neighbors, 
yet  Russia  took  no  further  part  in  the  contest. 
France,  exhausted  and  defeated  in  every  quarter  of 
Che  globe  by  England,  could  render  no  aid  to  Aus- 
tria, upon  whom  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest 
fell.  It  was  soon  apparent  tluit  she  was  over- 
matched by  the  Prussian  hero.  Relieved  from  the 
load  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him,  Fredenck 
vigorously  resumed  the  ofensive.  Silesia  was 
wholly  regained  by  the  king  in  person  :  the  battle 
of  Freyb^g  gave  his  bioUier,  Prince  Henrjr,  the 
ascendant  in  Saxony ;  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna, 
seeing  the  contest  hopeless,  were  glad  to  make 
peace  at  Hubertsbourg,  on  Idth  February,  1703,  on 
terms  which  left  Silesia  and  his  whole  dominions 
to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph  after  six  years' 
absence,  in  an  open  chariot,  with  Prince  Feroinaad 
of  Bmnawiok  seated  by  hu  side.  No  words  can 
pamt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  at  the  august 
opectade,  or  the  admiration  with  which  thej  re* 
glided  the  hero  who  had  filled  the  worid  with  his 
renown.  It  was  no  wonder  they  wsro  proud  of 
thMCMfsnigu.    Hii lik0 had  iiflvw  been  Man  in 
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times.  He  had  founded  and  saved  a  kniff* 
dom.  He  had  oonquered  Europe  in  arms.  Wim 
six  millions  of  subjects  he  hsd  vanquished  powers 
possessing  ninety  millions.  He  had  created  a  new 
era  in  the  art  of  war.  His  people  were  exhausted, 
]Nllaged,  ruined;  theur  numbers  had  declined  a 
tenth  during  the  contest.  But  what  then  t  They 
had  come  victorious  out  of  a  struggle  unparsllelea 
in  modem  times :  the  halo  of  I^uthen  and  Rqo» 
baoh,  of  Zomdorf  and  Torgau,  played  round  ihm 
ba^ronets;  they  were  inspired  with  the  energr 
which  so  speedily  repairs  any  disaster.  Frederiek 
wisely  and  magnanimously  laid  aside  the  BVfotA 
when  he  resumed  the  pacific  sceptre.  His  subse* 
quent  reiffn  was  almost  entirely  pacific;  all  the 
wounds  of  war  were  speedily  healed  under  his  sago 
and  beneficent  administration.  Before  his  deau, 
his  subjects  were  double,  and  the  national  wealth 
triple  what  it  had  been  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  ;  and  Prussia  now  boasts  of  sixteen  mil» 
lions  of  inhabitants,  and  a  population  increasing 
ftster  in  numbers  and  resources  than  any  other 
state  in  Europe. 

No  labored  character,  no  studied  eulogium,  eaa 
paint  Frederick,  like  this  brief  and  simple  narrative 
of  his  exploits.  It  places  him  at  once  at  the  head 
of  modem  generals--df  Hannibal  be  excepted,  per- 
haps of  ancient  and  modem.  He  was  not  unifonnly 
successful ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sustained  several 
dreadful  defeats.  But  that  arose  from  the  enormous 
superiority  of  force  by  which  he  was  assailed,  and 
the  desperate  state  of  his  afilairs,  which  were  gener* 
ally  so  pressing,  that  a  respite  even  in  one  quarter 
could  be  obtain^  only  by  a  victory  instantly  gained, 
under  whatever  circumstances,  in  another.  What 
appears  rashness  vras  often  in  him  the  height  of 
wisdom.  He  could  protract  the  straggle  only  by 
strong  and  vigorous  strokes  and  the  lustre  of  instant 
success,  and  they  could  not  be  dealt  out  without 
risking  receiving  as  many.  The  fact  of  his  main- 
taining the  struggle  against  such  desperate  odds 
proves  the  genenJ  wisdom  of  his  policy.  No  man 
ever  made  more  skilful  use  of  an  anterior  line  of 
communication,  or  flew  with  such  rapidity  from  one 
threatened  part  of  his  dominions  to  another.  None 
ever,  by  the  force  of  skill  in  tactics  and  sagacity  in 
strategy,  gained  such  astomshing  successes  with 
forces  so  inferior.  And  if  some  generals  have  com* 
mitted  fewer  faults,  none  were  impeUed  by  such 
desperate  circumstances  to  a  hazardous  cause,  and 
none  had  ever  so  much  magnanimity  in  confessing 
and  explaining  them  for  the  benefit  of  future  times. 

The  only  general  in  modem  times  who  can  bear 
a  comparison  wiUi  Frederick,  if  the  difilculties  of  his 
situation  are  considered,  is  Njlpolxom.  It  is  a  part 
only  of  his  campai^,  however,  which  sustains  the 
ansuiogy.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the 
mighty  conqueror  pouring  down  the  valley  of  the 
Duiube,  at  the  head  of  180,000  men,  invading 
Russia  with  500,000,  or  overranning  Spain  with 
300,000,  and  Frederiek  the  Great  with  30,000  or 
40,000,  tuming  every  way  against  quadruple  the 
number  of  Austrians,  French,  Swedes,  and  Ruj»> 
sians.  Yet  a  part,  and  the  most  brilliant  part,  of 
Napoleon's  career,  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Prassian  hero.  Li  Lombardy  in  1706, 
in  Saxony  in  1813,  and  in  the  plains  of  Champaigne 
in  1814,  he  was  upon  the  whole  inferior  in  force  to 
his  opoonents,  and  owed  the  superiority  which  he 
geiienily  enjoyed  on  the  point  of  attack  to  the  r»» 
pidity  of  his  movements,  aad  the  akill  with  whieh| 
iflie  FVederiok,  he  avafled  himself  of  an  anterior  Use 
e£  ffflBtBT^fffatiflfn  ■     HQui  unnKJctal  casipeigii  i% 
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IVuce,  in  1814,  in  paiticiilar,  where  he  bore  up 
with  70,000  men  against  250,000  enemies,  bean 
the  closest  resemblance  lo  those  which  Frederick 
sustained  for  six  years  against  the  forces  of  the 
coalition.  Rapidity  of  movement,  skUl  in  strategy, 
and  the  able  use  of  an  anterior  line  of  communica- 
tion, were  what  enabled  both  to  compensate  a  pro- 
digious inferiority  of  force.  Both  were  often  to 
appearance  rash,  because  the  afiairs  of  each  were 
60  desperate,  that  nothing  could  save  them  but  an 
audacious  policy.  Both  were  indomitable  in  reso- 
lution, and  preferred  ruin  and  death  to  sitting  down 
on  a  dishonored  throne.  Both  were  from  the  out- 
set of  the  struggle  placed  in  circumstances  appa- 
rently hopeless,  and  each  succeeded  in  protractmg 
it  solely  by  his  astonishing  talent  and  resolution. 
The  £ite  of  the  two  was  widely  different ;  the  one 
transmitted  an  honored  and  aggrandized  throne  to 
his  successors ;  the  other,  overthrown  and  dis- 
crowned, terminated  his  days  on  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  But  success  is  not  always  the  test  of  real 
merit ;  the  verdict  of  ages  is  often  different  from 
the  judgment  of  present  times.  Hannibal  conquered , 
has  left  a  greater  name  among  men  than  Scipio  vic- 
torious. In  depth  of  thought,  force  of  genius,  vari- 
ety of  information,  and  splendor  of  success,  Frederick 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  Napoleon.  But  Fred- 
erick's deeds  as  a  general  were  more  extraordinary 
than  those  of  the  French  emperor,  because  he  bore 
up  longer  against  greater  odds.  It  is  the  highest 
praise  of  Napoleon  to  say,  that  he  did  in  one  cam- 
paign— his  last  and  greatest — what  Frederick  had 
done  in  six. 

If  the  campaigns  of  Eugene  and  Frederick  suggest 
a  comparison  with  those  of  Napoleon,  those  of  Marl- 
borough challenge  a  parallel  with  those  of  the  other 
great  commander  of  our  day — Wellington.  Their 
political  and  military  situations  were  in  many  respects 
alike.  Both  combated  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of 
an  alliance,  composed  of  dissimilar  nations,  actuated 
by  separate  interests,  inflamed  by  different  passions. 
00th  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  soothing  their 
jealousies  and'  stifling  their  selfishness;  and  both 
found  themselves  oflen  more  seriously  impeded  by 
the  allied  cabinets  in  their  rear,  than  by  the  enemy's 
forces  in  their  front.  Both  were  the  generals  of  a 
i\ation,  which,  albeit  covetous  of  military  glory,  and 
proud  of  warlike  renown,  is  to  the  last  degree  impa- 
tient of  previous  preparation,  and  frets  at  the  cost 
of  wars,  which  its  political  position  renders  unavoid- 
able, or  its  ambitious  spirit  had  readily  undertaken. 
Both  were  compelled  to  husband  the  blood  of  their 
soldiers,  and  spare  the  resources  of  their  govern- 
ments, from  the  consciousness  that  they  had  already 
been  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  the  cause,  and  that 
any  further  demands  would  render  the  war  so  un- 
popular as  speedily  to  lead  to  its  termination.  The 
career  of  both  occurred  at  a  time  when  political  pas- 
sions were  strongly  roused  in  their  country  ;  when 
the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  waged 
against  the  inclination,  and,  in  appearance  at  least, 
against  the  interests  of  a  large  and  powerful  party 
at^  home,  which  sympathized  from  political  feeling 
with  their  enemies,  and  were  ready  to  decry  every 
success  and  magnify  every  disaster  of  their  own 
arms,  from  a  secret  feeling  that  their  party  elevatioi^ 
was  identified  rather  with  the  successes  of  the  ene- 
my than  with  those  of  their  own  countrymen.  The 
tories  were  to  Marlborough  precisely  what  the  whigs 
were  to  Wellington.  Both  were  opposed  to  the 
armies  of  the  most  powerful  monarch,  led  by  the 
most  renowned  generals,  of  Europe,  whose  forces, 
preponderating  over  the  adjoining  states,  had  come 


to  threaten  the  libertiea  of  all  Europe,  and  ttloi^A 
produced  a  general  coalition  to  restrain  the  *mWfrdff 
from  which  so  much  detriment  had  already  been 
experienced. 

but  while  in  these  respects  the  two  British  heroee 
were  placed  very  much  m  the  same  cirenmstanoesy 
in  other  particulare,  not  less  material,  thebr  8ita»- 
tions  were  widely  different.  Marlboroogh  had 
never  any  difficulties  uiproaching  those  which  beaeit 
Wellington,  to  struggle  with.  By  greiftt  exertions, 
both  on  his  own  part  and  that  of  the  British  and 
Butch  goveroments,  his  foree  was  generally  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  It  was  often 
exactly  so.  War  at  that  period,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries at  least,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  single  battle  dup- 
ing a  campaign,  followed  by  the  siege  of  two  or 
three  frontier  fortresses.  The  number  of  strong* 
holds  with  which  the  country  bristled,  rendered  any 
further  or  more  extensive  operations,  in  general, 
impossible.  This  state  of  mattere  at  once  rendered 
success  more  probable  to  a  general  of  superior  abil- 
ities, and  made  it  more  easy  to  repair  disaster.  No 
vehement  passions  had  been  roused,  bringing  whole 
nations  into  the  field,  and  giving  one  state,  where 
they  had  burnt  the  fiercest,  a  vast  superiority  in 
point  of  nombere  over  its  more  pacific  or  less  excited 
neighbore.  But  in  all  these  respects,  the  eirenm- 
stances  in  which  Wellington  was  placed,  were  not 
only  not  parallel — they  were  contrasted.  From 
first  to  last,  in  the  Peninsula,  he  was  enormonsly 
outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  Until  the  campaign 
of  1813,  when  his  force  in  the  field  was,  for  the  firat 
time,  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  the  superiority  to 
which  he  was  opposed  was  so  prodigious,  that  the 
only  surprising  thing  is,  how  he  was  not  driven  into 
the  sea  in  the  very  first  encounter. 

While  the  French  had  never  less  than  200,000, 
sometimes  as  many  as  260,000  effective  troops  at 
their  disposal,  after  providing  for  all  their  garrisons 
and  communications,  the  English  general  had  never 
more  than  30,000  effective  British  and  20,0C0  Por- 
tnguese  around  his  standard.  The  French  were 
directed  by  the  emperor,  who,  intent  on  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Peninsula,  and  wielding  the  inexhaust- 
ible powers  of  the  conscription  for  the  supply  of  hts 
armies,  cared  not  though  he  lost  100,000  men,  so 
as  he  purehosed  success  by  their  sacrifice  in  every 
campaign.  Wellington  was  supported  at  home  by 
a  government,  which,  raising  its  soldiers  by  volun-, 
tary  enrolment,  could  with  difficulty  supply  a  drain  ^ 
of  15,000  men  a  year  from  their  ranks,  and  watched 
by  a  party  which  decried  every  advantage,  and 
magnified  every  disaster,  in  order,  to  induce  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  Peninsula. 
Napoleon  sent  into  Spain  a  host  of  veterans  trained 
in  fifteen  years*  combats,  who  had  carried  the 
French  standards  into  every  capita]  of  Europe. 
Wellington  led  to  this  encounter  troops'  admirably 
disciplined,  indeed,  but  almost  all  unacquainted  with 
actual  war,  and  who  had  of^en  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments even  of  the  most  necessary  field  operations 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Marlborough's  troops, 
though  heterogeneous  and  dissimilar,  had  been 
trained  to  their  jpractical  duties  in  the  preceding 
wars  under  William  III.,  and  brought  into  the 
field  a  degree  of  experience  nowajrs  inferior  to  that 
of  their  opponents.  .Whoever  weighs  with  impa> 
tialitjr  those  different  circumstances,  cannot  avoid 
arrivmg  at  the  conclusion  that  as  Wellington's 
difficulties  were  incomparably  more  formidable  than 
Marlborough's,  so  his  merits  in  surmounting  them, 
was  proportionally  ^ater. 

Though  similar  m  many  respects,  so  far  a^tho 
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ffonenil  conduct  of  their  campaigns  is  concerned, 
nom  the  necessity  under  wliich  both  labored  of 
husbanding  the  blood  of  their  soldiers,  the  military 

Sualities  of  England's  two  chiefe  where  essstttiaUv 
ifierent,  and  each  possessed  some  points  in  which 
he  was  superior  to  the  other.  By  nature  Welling- 
ton was  more  daring  than  Mariborouffh,  and  though 
aooD  constrained,  by  necessity,  to  adopt  a  cautious 
BjBtom,  he  continued,  throughout  all  his  career,  to 
incline  more  to  a  hazardous  policy.  The  intrepid 
advance  and  fight  at  Assaye ;  the  crossing  of  the 
Douro  and  movement  on  Talavera  in  1809 ;  the 
advance  to  Madrid  and  Burgos  in  1812 ;  the  actions 
before  Bayonne  in  1813 ;  the  desperate  stand  made 
at  Waterloo  in  1815 — ^place  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
Bfarlboiough  never  hazarded  so  much  on  the  success 
of  a  single  enterprise :  he  ever  aimed  at  compassing 
loB  objects  by  skill  and  combination,  rather  than 
risking  them  on  the  chance  of  arms.  Wellington 
was  a  mixture  of  Turenne  and  Eugene;  Marl- 
borough was  the  perfection  of  the  Turenne  school 
alone.  No  man  could  fight  more  ably  and  gallantly 
than  Marlborough :  his  talent  and  rapidity  of  eye  in 
tactics  were,  at  least,  equal  to  his  skill  m  strategy 
and  previous  combination.  But  he  was  not  partial 
to  snch  desperate  passages  at  arms,  and  never 
resorted  to  them,  but  from  necessity  or  the  emer- 
gency of  a  happy  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow. 
The  proof  of  this  is  decisive.  Marlborough ,  during 
ten  campaigns,  fought  only  five  pitched  battles. 
Wellington  in  seven  fought  Hileeo,  in  every  one  of 
which  he  proved  victorious.* 

Marlborough's  consummate  generalship,  through- 
ont  his  whole  career,  kept  him  out  of  disaster.  It 
was  said,  with  justice,  that  he  never  fought  a  battle 
which  he  did  not  gain,  nor  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  take.  He  took  above  twenty 
fortified  places  of  the  first  order,  generally  in  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy's  army  superior  to  his  own. 
Wellington's  bolder  disposition  more  frequently 
involved  him  in  peril,  and  on  some  occasions  caused 
serious  losses  to  his  army ;  but  they  were  the  price 
at  which  he  purchased  his  transcendent  successes. 
But  Wellington's  bolder  strategy  gained  for  him 
advantages  which  the  more  circumspect  measures 
of  his  predecessor  never  could  have  attained. 
Marlborough  would  never,  with  scarcely  any  artil- 
lery, have  hazarded  the  attack  on  Burgos,  nor 
incmrred  the  perilous  chances  of  the  retreat  from 
that  town  ;  but  he  never  would  have  delivered  the 
sooth  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  single  campaign,  by 
throwing  himself,  with  40,000  men,  upon  the  com- 
munications, 4n  the  north,  of  200,000.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  greater  general,  if  their  merits 
in  the  field  alone  are  considered  ;  but  Wellington's 
successes  were  the  more  vital  to  bis  country,  for 
they  delivered  it  from  the  greater  peril ;  and  they 
were  more  honorable  to  himself,  for  they  were 
achieved  against  greater  odds.  And  his  fame,  in, 
future  times,  will  be  proportionally  brighter ;  for  the 
final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  destruction  of  the 
revolutionary  power,  in  a  single  battle,  present  an 
abject  of  surpassing  interest,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  in  history,  perhaps,  parallel,  and  which,  to 
the  latest  generation,  will  fascinate  the  minds  of 
men. 

The  examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
these  two  illustrious  generals,  and  the  enumeration 
of  the  names  of  their  glorious  triumphs,  suggests 

♦Viz.,  Vimiera,  the  Doom,  Talavera,  Busaco,  Faentes 
d'Onoro,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bidassoa, 
tbe  Nive,  the  Nivelle,  Orthes,  Toulouse,  Quatre  BraSj 
oadWaterkKi. 
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one  reflection  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  That  Eng- 
land is  a  maritime  power,  that  the  spirit  of  her 
inhabitants  is  essentially  nautical,  and  that  the  sea 
is  the  element  on  which  her  power  has  chiefly  been 
developed,  need  be  told  to  none  who  reflect  on  the 
magnitude  of  her  present  colonial  empire,  and  how 
long  she  has  wielded  the  empire  of  the  waves. 
The  French  are  the  first  to  tell  us  that  her  strength 
is  confined  to  that  element ;  that  she  is,  at  land, 
only  a  third-rate  power ;  and  that  the  military  career 
does  not  suit  the  genius  of  her  people.  How,  then, 
has  it  happened  that  England,  the  nautical  power, 
and  little  inured  to  land  operations,  has  inflicted 
greater  wounds  upon  France  by  mititary  success, 
than  any  other  power,  and  that  in  almost  all  the 

S itched  battles  which  the  two  nations  have  fought, 
uring  five  centuries,  the  English  have  pjroved 
victorious  1  That  England's  imlitary  force  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  defence  of  a  colonial  empire  which 
encircles  the  earth,  is  indeed  certain,  and,  in  every 
age,  the  impatience  of  taxation  in  her  people  has 
st^ed  down  her  establishment,  during  peace,  to  • 
so  low  a  point,  as  rendered  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
aster, in  the  first  yeara  consequent  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  a  matter  of  certainty  ;  while  the  militaxy 
spirit  of  its  neighbora  has  kept  theira  at  the  level 
which  ensures  early  success.  Vet  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  and  with  a  population  which,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  last  war,  was  little  more  than 
half  that  of  France,  she  has  inflicted  far  siesLtei  land 
disastera  on  her  redoubtable  neighbor  than  all  the 
military  monarchies  of  Europe  put  together. 

English  armies,  for  120  yeara,  ravaged  France : 
they  have  twice  taken  its  capital ;  an  English  king 
was  crowned  at  Paris ;  a  French  king  rode  captive 
through  London ;  a  French  emperor  died  in  Enslish 
captivity,  and  his  remains  were  surrendered  by 
English  generosity.  Twice  the  English  horse 
marched  from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees ;  the  monu- 
ments of  Napoleon  in  the  French  capital  at  this 
moment,  owe  their  preservation  from  German 
revenge  to  an  English  general.  All  the  great  dis~ 
astera  and  days  of  mourning  for  France,  since  the 
battle  of  Hastings — ^Tenchebray,  Cresay,  Poitiers* 
Azincour,  Vemeuil,  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Rami- 
lies,  Malplaquet,  Minden,  Quebec,  Egypt,  Tala^ 
vera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  the  Pyrenees, 
Waterloo — were  all  gained  by  English  generals,, 
and  won,  for  the  most  part,  by  EngUsh  soldiera. 
Even  at  Fontenoy,  the  greatest  victory  over  Eng- 
land of  which  France  can  boast  since  Hastings, 
every  regiment  in  the  French  army  was,  on  their 
own  admission,  routed  by  the  terrible  English 
column,  and  victory  was  snatched  from  its  grasp 
solely  by  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
and  Austrians.  No  coalition  against  France  has 
ever  been  successful,  in  which  England  did  not  take 
a  prominent  part ;  none,  in  the  end,  fkiled  of  gain- 
ing its  objects,  in  which  she  stood  foremost  in  the 
fight.  This  fact  is  so  apparent  on  the  surface  of 
history,  that  it  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  French 
historians,  though  they  profess  themselves  unable 
to  explain  it. 

Is  it  that  there  is, a  degree  of  hardihood  and 
courage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  which  rendere 
them,  without  the  iSnefit  of  previous  experience  in 
war,  adequate  to  the  conquest,  on  land,  even  of  the 
most  warlike  continental  military  nations?  Is  it 
that  the  qualify  of  dogged  resolution,  determinatiop 
not  to  be  conquered,  is  of  such  value  in  war,  that  it 
compensates  almost  any  degree  of  inferiority  in  the 
practical  acquaintance  with  war?  Is  it  that  the 
north  brings  forth  a  bolder  race  of  men  thy  tha 
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■ontk,  and  that  other  things  beiag  equal,  the 
people  in  a  more  rigorous  climate  will  vanquish 
those  in  a  more  geniiu  ?  Is  it  that  the  firee  spirit 
which,  in  every  age,  has  distmguished  the  English 
people,  has  communicated  a  degree  of  vi^  and 
Tes<»ution  to  their  warlike  operations,  which  has 
zendered  them  so  often  victorious  in  land  fights, 
alheit  nauti(»l  and  commercial  in  their  ideas,  over 
their  military  neighbors  ?  Or  is  it,  that  this  couiaj^ 
in  war,  and  this  vigor  in  peace,  and  this  passion  tor 
freedom  at  all  times,  arise  from  and  are  but  symp- 
toms of  an  ardent  and  aspiring  disposition,  impnnted 
by  Nature  on  the  races  to  whom  was  destined  the 
dominion  of  half  the  globe  I  Experience  has  not 
yet  determined  to  which  of  these  causes  this  most 
extraordinary  fact  has  been  owing;  but  it  is  one 
upon  which  our  military  neighbors,  and  especially 
the  French,  would  do  well  to  ponder,  now  that  the 
population  of  the  British  isles  wUl,  on  the  next 
census,  be  thirty  milUons,  If  England  has  done 
such  things  in  continental  warfare,  with  an  aimv 
which  never  brought  fifty  thousand  native  British 
sabres  and  bayonets  into  the  field,  what  would  be 
the  result  if  national  distress  or  necessities,  or  a 
change  in  the  objects  of  general  desire,  were  to 
send  two  hundred  thousand  ? 


Suftmatmtdim  of  Nem-Bngland,    By  J.  G.  Wnr- 
TxsB.    New-York :  Wiley  ^  Putnam.    Pp.  71. 

This  is  one  of  those  charming  volumes  with  which 
Whittier  occasionally  relieves  the  sterner  duties  of 
the  man  who  knows 

Life  all  too  earnest  and  its  time  too  short 
For  dreamy  ease  and  fancy's  graceful  sport. 

This  little  book  is  the  expansion  of  an  article  which 
4ippeared  some  time  since  m  the  Democratic  Review. 
Jl  IS  not  a  nhilosophical  analvsis,  but  the  essay  of  a 
Poet ;  yet  there  is  a  dash  of  philosophy  in  it,  as  there 
is  in  all  from  that  intense  yet  gentle  pen.  The  fol- 
lowing exquisite  Utile  piece  is  the  Dedication  to  the 
Poet's  Sister : 

DiAR  Sisrn !— while  the  wise  and  sage 
Turn  coldly  from  my  playful  page, 
And  count  it  strange  that  ripened  age 

Should  stoop  to  boyhood's  folly ; 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  judge  aright 
Of  all  which  makes  the  heart  more  Ught, 
Or  lends  one  star-gleam  to  the  night 

Of  clouded  Melancholy. 

Away  with  weary  cares  and  themes ! — 
Swing  wide  the  moon-Ut  gate  of  dreams ! 
Leave  free  once  more  the  land  which  teems 

With  wonders  and  romances  I 
Where  thou,  with  clear-discerning  eyes, 
Shalt  rightly  read  the  truth  which  lies 
Beneath  the  quaintly  masking  guise 

Of  wild  and  wizard  fancies. 

Lo !  once  again  oar  feet  we  set 

On  still  green  wood-paths,  twilight  wet, 

By  lonely  brooks,  whose  waters  fret 

The  roots  of  spectral  beeches ; 
Again  the  hearth-fire  glimmers  o'er 
Home's  white-washed  wall  and  painted  floor, 
And  young  eyes  widening  to  the  lore 

Of  faery  folks  and  witches. 

Dear  heart  !^the  legend  is  not  vain 
Which  lights  that  holy  hearth  again, 
And,  calling  back  from  care  and  poini 

And  Death's  funereal  sadness, 
Draws  round  its  (rid  familiar  blaze 
The  clustering  groups  oC  happier  days^ 
And  lends  to  sober  manhood's  gaze 

A%limpae  of  childish  gladness. 


And  knowing  how  my  life  haih  been 

A  weary  work  of  tongue  and  pen, 

A  long,  harsh  strife,  with  strong-willed  men, 

Thou  wilt  not  chide  my  taming, 
To  con,  at  times,  an  idle  rhyme, 
To  pluck  a  flower  from  childhood's  dime, 
Or  listen  at  Life's  noon-day  chime 

For  the  sweet  bells  of  Morning ! 

Trikme. 


6AZ0N  WORDS.* 
BT  nSS.  CBAXISS  TXXSLBT. 

Ou)  Saxon  words,  old  Saxon  words,  yoar  spells  ai» 
lonnd  OS  thrown ; 

Ye  hannt  oar  daily  paths  and  dreams  with  a  maic 
all  your  own ; 

Each  one,  in  its  own  power  a  host,  to  fond  remem- 
brance brings 

The  eariiest,  brightest  aspect  back  of  life's  familiar 
things. 

Yours  are  the  AOb,  the /citft,  the  woodSy  the  mhardty 

and  the  sfreoNM, 
The  wuMdcm  and  the  hmtn  thai  bask  in  the  au's 

rejoicing  beams ; 
Mid  them  our  childhood's  yean  were  kept,  onr  chiUU 

hood's  thoughts  were  reared, 
And  by  your  household  tones  its  joys  were  evermore 

endeared. 

We  have  roamed  since  then  where  the  myrtle  bloom'd 
in  its  own  unclouded  realms — 

Bat  onr  hearts  returned  with  changeless  love  to  the 
brave  old  Saxon  tims; 

Where  the  laurel  o^er  its  native  streams  of  a  death- 
less glory  sp(4r^— 

Bnt  we  passed  with  pride  to  the  later  £nne  of  the 
sturdy  Saxon  oak. 

We  have  marvelled  at  those  mighty  piles  on  the  old 

Egyptian  plains, 
And  onr  souls  have  thrilled  to  the  loveliness  of  the 

lovely  Grecian  fanes ; 
We  have  lingered  o'er  the  wreck  of  Rome,  with  its 

classic  memories  crowned — 
But  these  touched  us  not  as  the  monldaring  walla 

with  the  Saxon  inty  bound. 

Okl  Saxon  words,  old  Saxon  words !  they  bear  as 

back  with  pride 
To  the  days  when  Alfred  ruled  the  land  by  the  laws 

of  Him  that  died ; 
When  in  one  spirit,  truly  good  and  truly  great,  was 

shown 
What  earth  has  owed,  and  stiU  must  owe,  to  such  as 

him  alone. 

There  are  tongues  of  other  lands  that  flow  with  a 

softer,  smoother  grace. 
But  the  old  rough  Saxon  words  will  keep  in  our  hearts 

their  own  true  place ; 
Oar  household  hearths,  our  household  graves,  onr 

household  smiles  and  tears, 
Are  guarded,  haltowed,  shrined  by  them — the  kind, 

fast  friends  of  years. 

Old  Saxon  words,  <dd  Saxon  words,  year  spells  are 
round  ns  thrown : 

Ye  hannt  our  daily  patns  and  dreams  with  a  mnsie 
all  your  own ; 

Bach  one,  in  its  own  power  a  host,  to  fond  remem- 
brance brings 

Hie  earliest,  brightest  aspect  back  of  life's  familiar 
things.  Peofli^t  Journal, 

*  Most  of  our  domestic  words—words  expresaive  sf 
objects  which  daily  attract  oor  attentum--^are  from  the 
Saxoo.  Of  the  sixty-nine  words  which  oosifrise  the 
Lord's  prayer,  only  fife  are  not  Saxon. 
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Frmn  the  EdiobuifhBaTlew. 
lift  <md  Correspondence  of  Daoid  Hume,  Drom 
ike  Papers  beoueaUied  by  Us  Nepkew  to  the  Royal 
Sodetv  of  Eainimrghy  cmd  oiJker  OrigmtU  Sovr- 
ces.  By  John  Hill  Bvrton,  Advocate.  3  vols. 
8vo.     Edinburgh:  1846. 

Datid  HuMSwaa  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1711; 
and  died  there  in  1770.  It  is  worth  while  to  stop 
for  a  moment,  and  recollect  what  was  the  state  of 
Scotland  at  the  two  perioda. 

Scotland  had  been  singularly  late  in  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace— Ixterature  aipong  the  rest,  in 
1711  she  was  just  entering  on  her  new  existence. 
Up  to  the  onion  of  the  two  crowns,  her  history  is 
little  better  than  a  chronicle  of  factious  outbr«iks 
and  ferocious  daring ;  which  other  parents,  as  well 
as  Arnold,  may  often  have  been  unwilling  to  let 
their  children  read — ^lest  the  only  tales  the  grand- 
fathers of  Scotland  had  to  tell,  should  give  them  too 
bad  an  opinion  of  human  nature.  Buchanan  was 
her  only  scholar  ofnote— though  she  had  vernacular 
poets  of  no  mean  mark,  in  Gawin  Dougbis,  Dunbar, 
and  Sir  David  Lindsay.  The  grounds  upon  which 
Hume  himself  finally  decided  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  was,  the  impossibility 
of  anr  man  of  sense  imagining  that  they  should 
have  been  orally  preserved, ''  during  fifty  generar 
tions,  by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all  European  nsr 
tions;  the  most  necessitous,  the  most  turbulent, 
and  the  most  unsettled."  The  hundred  yeaia 
which  divides  the  union  of  the  two  crovnis  and  that 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  brought  with  them  only  a 
change,  or  an  aggiavation,  of  miseries.  Scotland 
was  Uien  no  place  for  a  man  of  letters-— or  humanity, 
The  provincial  government  of  the  Stuarts  proved  as 
intolerable  to  Leighton  as  to  Burnet.  Leighton  at 
last  threw  up  his  bishopric  in  despair,  and  vrith- 
drew  to  England;  after  having  declaied  that  he 
could  not  concur  in  planting  the  Christian  religion 
itself,  by  such  instruments ;  much  less  a  fonn  of 
church  government 

Such  was  the  inheritance  to  which  the  ei^teenth 
century  succeeded.  Andrew  Fletcher,  a  classical 
repubhcan,  (of  the  Virginian  and  Carolinian  caste,) 
was  for  reducing  the  IxkIt  of  the  people  into  slav- 
ery,  as  an  indispensable  foundation  for  better  times. 
Instead  of  this  administrative  experiment,  political 
necessities  gave  us,  providentially,  a  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  social  advantages  which  have 
followecT  in  ita  train,  were  probably  littie  thought 
of  at  the  time :  But  as  soon  as  Scotland  had  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire,  she  appears 
to  have  at  once  discovered  her  latent  capabuities 
and  powers ;  and  to  have  perceived  that  the  perfer- 
fridum  ingenium  Scotorum  (their  ancient  character) 
might  carry  them  as  fiur  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  in 
those  of  war.  In  spite  of  two  Jacobite  rebellions, 
and  of  the  occasional  longings,  more  national  than 
patriotic,  of  a  few  impracticahle  politicians,  for  a 
separate  parliament,  Scotland  sprang  ahead.  Dur- 
ing the  following  century,  she  not  only  got  fiur  in 
advance  of  Ireland,  (which  lagged  behind,  swamped 
in  claret  and  jobbing,)  but  turned  aU  the  great 
elements  of  civilization  to  as  fortunate  an  account  as 
England  herself.  Hume,  when  a  child,  might 
have  gazed,  as  it  spread  its  sails  for  its  first  voyage, 
on  the  fizst  Clvde-built  vessel  ever  sent  across  the 
Atiantic  by  Griasgow  merchants.^  But  before  his 
death,  Glasgow  mid  become  one  of  the  fizst  com- 
mercial dties  in  the  empire  ;  and  a  second  canital 
was  rinng  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  Hume  invited  his 
fiiends  to  come  and  see  him,  in  '*  our  new  town," 


and  chaUenged  a  eonmarison  with  sDything  ihay 
had  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.  An  improving 
agriculture,  a  rapidly  extending  trade,  and  good 
parochial  schools,  were  converting  the  serf*pQpul»- 
tion  of  Andrew  Fletcher  into  useful  citizens.  Under 
the  encouragement  of  men  like  Loid  Karnes  and 
Oswald,  (both  of  them  Hume^s  intimate  firiends,) 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  trade  was  watched 
and  aided  by  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try ;  while  a  literary  circle,  of  which  Hume  was 
the  centre  figure,  made  the  period  they  adorned  the 
Augustan  age  of  Scotland. 

A  slight  setrctf,  for  a  time,  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  these  immeose  advantages.  The  air 
and  mannere  of  its  now  untravelled  gentry  may  have 
fallen  ofifa  litUe— Something  of  the  sort  is  said  to 
have  been  observed  by  Mar^l  Keith  on  his  return 
to  Scotiaod :  But  the  breeding  which  he  missed 
had  been  all  exotio--as  foreign  as  the  scholarship 
of  Buchanan— and  had  taken  as  littie  root.  The 
cultivation  which  now  replaced  it  was  striking 
deep ;  being  native  to  the  soil — ^in  kind,  in  training 
and  in  growth.  Those  natural  developments  and 
^wths,  which  are  the  greatest  of  aU  sodol  revela- 
tions, are  seldom  noticed  until  they  are  aocom* 
plished.  The  corn-fields  and  gardens  of  tiie  south 
did  not,  for  long,  expect  to  oe  put  in  charge  of 
Scotch  bailifls  and  Scotch  gardenere :  And  English 
scholars  were  scarcely  less  surprised  when.thev 
were  sent  to  metaphysicians,  historians,  and  politi- 
cal eoonomistB,  bom  and  bred  in  Scotiaod— to  leam 
from  them  the  laws  which  regulate  thought,  and 

g clitics,  and  the  wealth  of  nations.  Thomson  and 
mollet  had  done  a  little— the  one  by  his  imagina- 
tion, the  other  by  his  humor— towards  wanning  and 
enlivening  the  duhiess  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  first 
Georffes :  But  even,  after  Hume  and  Robertson 
and  Adam  Smith  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  and  Gibbon  had  borne  testimony  to 
the  splendor  of  their  light,  ancient  prejudices  were 
slowly  overcome.  Johnson  had  the  courage  to 
persist  in  the  (aith  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up ;  and  died  maintaining  that  Scotiand  had  pro* 
duced  no  man  of  genius  except  Buchanan.  In  due 
time  came  the  Scotch  Novels,  and  earned  every- 
thing before  them :  Yet  the  author  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling  still  hesitated  to  trouble  the  great  British 
public  about  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  about  the 
men  of  letters  with  whom  the  Scottish  dramatist 
had  lived.  In  consequence,  however,  of  being 
assured  that  the  literature  of  his  countoy  was  at- 
tracting some  attention  in  the  south,  and  that  its 
details  inight  be  interesting  to  English  readers, 
Mackenzie  timidly  ventured  to  puhliiui  his  hfe  of. 
John  Home,  in  1822.  At  so  late  a  day,  himself  one 
of  the  patnarohs  of  our  polite  literature,  he  was 
able  to  tender  himself  to  another  generation,  as  a 
witness  "  who  had  known  it  almost  from  its  first 
dawning." 

The  Scotch,  in  the  mean  time,  it  must  be  owned, 
cannot  be  reasonably  charged  with  overlooking  the 
merits  of  their  countrymen,  alive  or  dead.  Among 
the  oontempotaries  and  compatriots  of  David  Hume, 
sundry  names,  once  more  or  less  distinguished,  are 
obscuring  or  obscured ;  but  none  through  want  of  a 
biographer.  There  are  lives  of  Hutcheson,  Leech- 
nuin,  and  Oswald  ;  lives  of  the  two  Homes,  lives 
of  Blair  and  Beattie,  as  well  as  of  Beid,  of  Robert- 
son, and  of  Adam  Smith.  The  throe  last  biogra- 
phies were  grateful  commemorations,  by  Dug  aid 
Stewart,  of  the  masters  at  whose  feet  he  had  almost 
sat.  In  all  justice,  their  hterary  history  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  that  of  Hume;  for 
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Hume  was  Bome  ten  or  twelve  yean  senior  to  Rob- 
ertson and  Smith.  As  an  author  he  was  older  still. 
Without  saying  that  he  was  their  teacher  in  his- 
tory and  pouti<»l  economy,  he  was  something  more 
than  simply  their  predecessor.  Hume,'  it  is  tme, 
was  a  year  younger  than  Reid  ;  but  we  know,  on 
Reid's  own  authority,  that  it  was  as  pupil  in  the 
metaphydeal  school  of  Hume,  that  ho  had  first 
learned  to  dispute  the  principles  which  he  was 
studying,  and  to  try  conclusions  with  their  author. 
To  the  TVeatise  on  Human  Nature  we  owe  the  En- 
pfiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

Two  causes  will  perhaps  explain  why  Dugald 
Stewart  abstained  iit^m  undertaking  the  life  of 
Hume.  Of  these,  one  would  be  the  (tifficulty  of  the 
subject.  The  times  in  which  he  drew  up  his  biog- 
raphies, were  awkward  times ;— so  much  so,  that 
he  did  not  venture  in  them  to  speak  his  mind  fuUy 
'  and  freely,  on  the  much  simpler  case  of  Adam 
Smith,  llie  other  cause,  however,  was  of  itself 
sufficient.  Hume's  nephew  and  namesake,  after- 
wards Baron  Hume,  had  possession  of  his  uncled 
papers.  It  would  have  been  absurd  to  write  the 
life  without  them.  And  Baron  Hume  (timorsome 
and  jealous)  might  have  refused  the  use  of  them  to 
■  philosopher  and  a  whig. 

Alonff  with  his  name,  (which  he  had  no  doubt 
would  bring  him  friends  and  credit,  if  his  father 
would  only  let  him  wear  it  without  disguise,) 
Hume  had  left  his  nephew  an  embarrassino^  be- 
quest ;  this  was  the  '^  Dialogues  on  Natural  Re- 
ligion." As  far  back  as  1753,  he  had  been  pre- 
vSled  upon,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  to  suppress  them.  "  Is  it  not  hard 
and  tyrannical  in  you,  (he  remonstrated,)  more  hard 
and  tyrannical  than  any  act  of  the  Stuarts,  not  to 
allow  me  to  publish  my  Dialogues  V  His  testar 
mentary  injunction,  directing  their  publication,  was 
declined  by  Adam  Smith ;  But  it  was  too  peremp- 
tory not  to  be  obeyed  by  a  kinsman,  whom  he  had 
in  some  measure  adopted.  The  publication  pro- 
duced at  the  time  (ft  we  learn  from  Beattie)  a 
strong  sensation :  And,  satisfied  with  obedience  in 
this  instance,  the  nephew  appears  to  have  resolved 
to  commit  himself  personally  no  further.  He  was 
laudably  careful,  however,  to  preserve  his  uncle's 
manuscripts,  and  whatever  correspondence  he  could 
recover.  The  entire  collection  he  left,  at  his  death, 
to  the  Rojral  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  the 
council  of  the  society  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Burton.  These  materials  were  indispensable  to  a 
Life  of  Hume.  No  former  biographer  had  had  ac- 
cess to  them ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
addition  will  ever  now  be  made  to  them.  They 
have  been  invaluable  to  Mr.  Burton ;  and  have 
enabled  him  to  gratify  a  literary  ambition  which  he 
had  long  cherished.  By  their  means,  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  much  more  complete  picture  of 
Hume,  than  Dugald  Stewart  had  it  in  his  power  to 
give  us  of  Reid,  Robertson,  or  Smith.  From  the 
mdustry,  the  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  which 
the  present  biography  displays,  the  council,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  hot  repent  their  choice. 

The  really  important  part  of  these  Hume  papers 
is  the  correspondence.  It  consists  of  upwards  of 
five  hundred  letters.  Those  written  by  Hume  are 
interwoven  into  the  present  narrative ;  those  written 
to  him,  or  a  selection  from  them,  are  to  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume.  It  is  not  universally  true, 
that  a  man's  letters  give  a  good  idea  of  his  conversa- 
tion. For  instance,  the  few  letters  we  have  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  are  as  unlike  his  conversation  as 
his  more  formal  writings  were,  and  are  as  much 


below  it.  B at  there  are  many  persons  whose  letters 
are  just  their  written  conversation ;  and  such,  evi- 
dently, are  Hume's.  They  answer  completely  to 
Adam  Smith's  account  of  that  constant  pleasantry 
— that  genuine  effiision  of  rood  nature  and  good 
humor,  of  which  his  friends  were  frequently  the 
object,  and  which,  they  all  agreed,  contributed  to 
endear  his  society  to  them  fully  as  much  as  any  of 
his  great  and  amiable  qualities.  Hume's  conversa- 
tion, whether  spoken  or  written,  lay  far  beyond  tho 
range  of  Swift's  national  reflection  on  the  mattei^ 
of^act  narrations  which,  he  said,  he  had  observed 
mote  frequently  amonff  the  Scots  than  any  other 
nation — "  who  think,  they  sufficiently  acquit  them- 
selves, and  entertain  their  company,  with  a  kind  of 
discourse,  which,  were  it  not  a  little  reheved  by 
the  uncouth  terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be 
hardly  tolerable."  A  Scotchman's  letters  must 
necessarily  trust  entirely  for  relief,  to  the  first  half 
of  the  peculiar  graces  here  assigned  to  him.  But 
none  of  these  will  be  found  in  Hume— he  has  more 
Gallicisms  than  Scotticisms — and  yet  his  letters  are 
most  agreeable.  Among  them,  those  which  would 
have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  are  almost 
all  missing.  We  mean  his  correspondence  with 
Robertson.  Should  over-zealous  friends  have  put 
it  out  of  the  way,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  destroymg 
evidence  of  an  intimacy  the  thought  of  which  an- 
no^red  them,  they  plainly  ran  into  a  far  greater 
peril — by  destroying  the  best  and  most  natural  con- 
tradiction of  unfounded  rumors  on  the  nature  of 
their  correspondence.  Dr.  Hill,  when  he  wrote 
the  life  of  Blair,  believed  that  Hume's  correspon- 
dence with  Blair  had  shared  the  same  fate ;  fortu- 
nately this  was  not  the  case.  It  had  been  lodged 
by  Blair  himself  in  the  nephew's  hands ;  and  fuller 
demonstration  cannot  be  desired,  that  in  order  to 
live  With  Hume  and  to  love  him,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  agree  with  him  in  opinion.  There  exists, 
we  believe,  among  the  Hume  papers,  the  letter, 
with  which  Blair  accompanied  the  delivery  over  to 
Baron  Hume  of  the  leltere  in  his  possession.  Un- 
less we  have  been  greatly  misinformed,  it  bears 
testimony  to  the  character  of  Hume,  in-  language 
almost  as  glowing  as  the  celebrated  letter  of  Adam 
Smith  to  Strahan.  Mr.  Burton  will  surely  let  us 
see  this  letter  in  his  promised  volume.  Bishop 
Home  put  in  a  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  people  call- 
ing themselves  Christians  against  the  testimony  of 
Adam  Smith.  We  should  like  to  see  how  ipuch 
of  it  can  apply  to  the  testimony  of  Blair. 

David  Hume  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  small 
Border  Laird,  (Home  or  Hume,)  of  Ninewells,  in 
Berwickshire.  They  were  (of  course)  connected, 
though  they  had  to  go  back  for  their  branching  ofiT 
to  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vth  or  Vlth,  with  the  Earls 
of  Home.  He  was  an  infant  at  the  death  of  his 
father ;  but  he  appeare  to  have  set  up  betimes  for 
the  character  under  which  he  afterwards  described 
himself— that  of  a  ^'  friend  to  doubts,  disputes,  and 
novelties;"  since  his  patronymic  had  no  sooner 
come  into  his  hands,  than  he  chose  to,  what  he 
called,  restore  its  ancient  spelling.  Hui  friends, 
Henry  Home,  and  his  cousin  John,  both  stood  out; 
he  failed  to  bring  over  to  his  side  even  his  own 
elder  brother.  Still  he  persevered  to  the  last; 
expressed  as  much  astonishment  as  the  twelfUi  man 
on  a  jury  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  fellows,  and  waa 
predetermined,  at  the  worst,  to  found  his  family 
anew.  A  lucky  house — ^whose  family  differences 
were  to  wear  no  graver  form  than  a  controversy 
about  their  name !     It  was  a  controversy,  however, 
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as  much  aAer  Hume's  heait  as  that  of  the  more 
famous  nomiaalists.  His  plavful  nature  made  the 
most  of  it ;  and  kept  turning  the  coat  of  the  ancient 
lost  long  after  it  was  threadbare,  throueh  an  end- 
Jess  variety  of  shapes  and  colors,  to  his  dying  day. 

More  serious  questions,  and  which  could  less 
aflford  to  wait,  wanted  settling  even  sooner.  The 
questions  were  nothing  less  than,  what  was  to  be 
his  course  of  education ;  and  what  his  profession 
and  means  of  living.  A  fether  is  sometimes  sadly 
missed,  as  adviser  and  controller,  in  the  case  even 
of  a  studious  and  reflective  son.  It  was  so  here. 
After  his  removal,  the  family  consisted  of  a  motlfer, 
a  sister,  and  an  elder  brother.  The  brother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  great  rural  economist ;  and  one  of 
the  earliest  Scotch  improvers.  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  his  peculiarities,  (few  landlords,  we  fear, 
will  now  think  it  looks  like  being  a  great  improver,) 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  raise  his  rents.  The  sin- 
gular merit  of  their  mother  has  been  gratefully 
recorded  by  her  historian  son :  Young  and  hand- 
some, she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  rearing  and 
educating  her  children.  Hume  loved  to  think  that, 
if  she  had  but  lived,  he  might  never  have  had  any 
other  home  than  Ninewells ;  and  we  are  told  of  the 
agony  of  tears,  (among  the  few  tears  the  philosopher 
ever  shed,)  in  which  one  of  his  friends  surprised 
him,  when,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  he  met,  in 
London,  the  news  of  that  mother's  death  I  Of  the 
sister  little  more  is  said,  than  that  they  joined 
together  their  humble  means  on  removing  from 
Ninewells  to  Edinburgh ;  that  she  had  JCSO  a  year ; 
and  that  she  brought  to  the  husbanding  of  their 
common  stock  a  frugality  and  a  contentment  equal 
to  his  own. 

There  is  nobody  in  this  small  household  likely  to 
have  possessed  much  influence  over  the  studies  of 
an  aspiring  boy.  The  early  course  of  education, 
which,  he  says,  he  passed  through  with  success, 
before  he  took  to  literature  on  its  own  account,  must 
have  been  wonderfully  immature,  as  far  as  regards 
external  training,  according  to  present  notions.  All 
that  can  be  ascertained  of  it,  is  furnished  by  the 
simple  entry  of  the  name  of  *'  David  Home,"  in  the 
matriculation  book  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
February,  1723,  in  the  Greek  class.  He  was  then 
not  (juito  twelve  years  old.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  intellectuau  discipline  or  habits,  either  at  this 
period,  or  for  the  next  ten  years,  beyond  what  he 
has  introduced  into  the  strange  hypochondriacal 
account  of  himself,  on  which,  in  the  year  1734,  he 
appears  to  have  consulted  Dr.  Cheyne.  This,^ow- 
eyer,  abundantly  shows  that  things  were  much  in 
his  own  hands ;  and  that  he  had  soon  begun,  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  to  be  his  own  master.  **  Our 
college  education  in  Scotland,  extending  little  fur- 
ther than  the  languages,  ends  commonly  when  we 
are  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  was 
afler  that  lefl  to  my  own  choice  in  my  reading,  and 
found  it  incline  me  almost  equally  to  books  of  rea- 
soning and  philosophy,  and  to  poetry,  and  the  polite 
authors.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
philosophers  or  critics,  knows  that  there  is  nothing 
yet  established  in  either  of  these  two  sciences,  and 
that  they  contain  little  more  than  endless  disputes, 
even  in  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Upon  exam- 
ination of  these,  I  found  a  certain  boldness  of  tem- 
per growing  in  me,  which  was  not  inclined  to 
submit  to  any  authority  in  these  subjects,  but  led 
me  to  seek  out  some  new  medium,  by  which  truth 
might  be  established.  AfWr  much  study  and  re- 
flection on  this,  at  last,  when  I  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  there  seoned  to  be  opened  up  to  me 
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a  new  scene  of  thought,  which  transported  me 
beyond  measure,  and  made,  me,  with  an  ardor 
natural  to  young  men,  throw  up  eve^  other  pleas- 
ure or  business,  to  apply  entirely  to  it.  The  law, 
which  was  the  business  I  designed  to  follow,  apr 
peared  nauseous  to  me,  and  I  could  think  of  no  other 
way  of  pushing  m^  fortune  in  the  world,  but  that 
of  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  infinitely  happy 
in  this  course  of  life  for  some  months ;  till  at  last 
all  my  ardor  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  extinguish- 
ed." 

He  imagined  this  to  be  laziness,  and  read  the 
hArder.  Another  particular  contributed  to  disturb 
him.  He  undertook  the  improvement  of  his  temper 
and  will,  along  with  that  of  his  reason  and  under- 
standing. His  spirits  sank  lower  and  lower.  He 
sought  for  refuge  in  peevish  reflections  on  the  vanity 
of  the  world,  and  of  all  human  glory^sentiments 
which  he  found  could  never  be  sincere,  except  in 
those  who  were  already  in  possession  of  the  honon 
they  despised.  He  was  told  that  he  had  the  disease 
of  the  learned !  Poor  relief  for  an  ambitions  scholar 
— that,  while  he  had  been  collecting  the  rude  mat^ 
rials  of  many  volumes,  he  had  incapacitated  himself 
from  putting  them  into  words  and  order !  *^  I  lost," 
he  ssys,  '*  all  hope  of  delivering  my  opinions  with 
such  elegance  as  would  draw  to  me  Uie  attention 
of  the  world ;  and  I  would  rather  live  and  die  in 
obscurity,  than  produce  them  maimed  and  imper- 
fect." Such  wete  his  meditations  and  proceedmgs 
up  to  twenty-three. 

Can  there  be  a  more  perfect  picture  of  a  visionary 
student  left  to  his  own  mismanagement  ?  His  fam- 
ily, on  both  sides,  had  of  late  l^en  connected  with 
the  law.  It  may  probably  be  true,  that  he  was  as 
little  fitted  for  the  contentions  of  the  bar,  as  for 
moss-trooping  with  his  forefathers  on  a  border 
foray :  But  for  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  had  his 
bread  to  get  by  his  wits,  to  have  thrown  away  his 
law  books  in  disgust,  because  he  had  not  found  the 
first  few  pages  of  Yoet  and  Vinnius  pleasant  read- 
ing, was  to  take  a  childish  aad  perverse  advantage 
of  his  unlucky  independence.  It  was  doing  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  keep  up  the  vulgar  contradie- 
tion  between  genius  and  common  sense— to  ruin 
himself,  and  mortify  his  friends. 

But  the  penalty  of  self-pleasing  was  not  long 
delayed.  Solitude,  over-excitement,  and  over-reao- 
ing  brought  on  a  violent  reaction.  After  struggling 
in  vain  against  it  for  three  or  four  years,  change  of 
scene  became  absolutely  necessary.  The  form  in 
which  the  experiment  was  tried,  appeared  to  com- 
bine the  advantage  of  employment  with  the  chanoa 
of  a  provision.  He  tore  himself  from  his  books  and 
Ninewells;  and,  now  twenty-three  years  old, 
found  himself,  to  his  own  n6  small  surprise,  clerk 
or  shopman  to  a  considerable  Bristol  trader !  He 
arrived  there  a  confirmed  valetudenarian,  out  of 
health  and  out  of  spirits.  If  his  employer  could 
have  looked  into  his  mind,  he  would  have  seen  in 
it  as  little  hope  of  making  a  man  of  business  of 
him,  as  could  possibly  be  foreshadowed  in  his 
appearance — since  we  know  from  himself  that  he 
went  to  Bristol,  resolved  "not  to  quit  his  preten- 
sions to  learning,  but  with  his  last  breath-— willing, 
however,  to  lay  them  aside  for  some  time,  in  order 
more  efl^ually  to  resume  them."  But  this  is  not 
the  way  in  which  merchants  are  made,  any  more 
than  lawyers.  If  the  fastidious  student  did  ever 
betake  himself  to  the  literature  of  the  ledger,  he 
soon  sbjured  it,  as  even  more  intolerable  than  the 
literature  of  the  law.  He  cultivated  it  at  most 
only  a  few  months— just  long  enough  for  a  tradi- 
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tion,  that  some  happy  customer  lived  to  remember 
havinff  been  served  by  the  great  historian,  from 
behind  a  Bristol  counter,  with  a  pair  of  gloves! 
Some  of  the  readers  of  his  History  may  probably 
recollect  his  description  of  the  entry  of  Nayler  the 
Quaker  into  Bristol,  as  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  how  the 
poor  enthusiast  entered  upon  horseback,  instead  of 
on  an  ass,  '^  probably  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
an  ass  in  that  city  f"  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  this  incongruous  impertinence  can  have  hon- 
estly found  its  way  into-  a  ^ve  historical  composi- 
tion :  But,  after  reading  his  letters,  we  can  enter 
into  his  malicious  pleasure  in  avenging,  in  a  paren- 
thesis, the  indignities  of  his  youth.  It  is  quite  in 
character  with  the  satisfaction,  which  he  avowedly 
felt,  in  making  every  revision  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
land a  fresh  occasion  for  punishing  ''  the  villanous 
whig[8,"  for  the  slight  which  they  had  put  upon 
his  History  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  smgular  letter,  from  which  we  have  quoted 
a  few  paragraphs,  is  all  that  we  know  of  the  youth 
of  Hume.  It  was  written  in  the  despondency  of  a 
long  illness,  and  shows  his  mind  in  its  weakness 
more  than  in  its  strength.  Still,  though  morbid,  it 
is  characteristic.  We  cannot  help,  as  we  pass  on, 
recalling  another  and  a  very  different  letter,  which 
represents,  also,  the  feelings  of  its  writer  at  exactly 
the  same  age.  The  original  of  this  other  letter  is 
in  Trinity  College,  Can^ridge.  It  is  Milton's  an- 
swer to  an  admonition  ^of  a  friend  who  had  been 
warning  him  that  the  hours  of  the  night  were  pass- 
ing 00  ;  (for  such,  said  the  poet,  he  might  call  his 
life,  as  yet  obscure  and  unserviceable  to  mankind  ;) 
and  that  he  was  giving  up  himself"  to  dream  away 
his  years  in  the  arms  of  studious  retirement,  like 
Endymion  with  the  moon,  as  the  tale  of  Latmos 
goes."  In  phraseology  which  Hume  undoubtedly 
would  have  reffarded  well  fitted  to  the  sentiments, 
Milton  proceeds  to  a  solemn  disclaimer  of  the  end- 
less delight  of  speculation,  *'  weighed  against  that 
great  commandment  in  the  gospel,  set  out  by  the 
terrible  seizing  of  nim  that  hid  the  talent."  He 
was,  however,  something  suspicious  of  himself,  and 
had  taken  notice  of  a  certam  belatedness  in  his 
manhood ;  he  made  bold,  therefore,  to  sanctify  the 
latter  "  with  some  of  his  nightward  thoughts,"  and 
he  sent  along  with  it  to  his  friend  the  reverential 
dedication  of  his  future  life,  offered  up  in  those  im- 
mortal verses : — 

"How  soon  bath  Time,  the  sobtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stolen  (tti  his  wing  my  Uuee'Aiid-tweDtieth  year !" 

Notwithstanding  the  protection  of  the  "  great  task- 
master's eye,"  so  violent  were  Milton's  prejudices, 
that  had  he  been  the  historian  of  the  Stuarts,  he 
would  have  sinned  against  truth  as  much,  perhaps, 
as  Hume— only  not  as  wilfully.  But,  jud^ng  of 
their  respective  characters,  we  see  nothing  m  their 
after  lives,  to  belie  the  spirit  which  spoke  thus 
early  in  these  two  letters.  To  our  ear,  the  voice 
we  catch  in  Milton's  musings  is  of  a  far  higher 
mood ;  though  Johnson  would  certainly  be  equally 
contemptuous  at  the  thought  of  making  a  hero  out 
of  either. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  narratiye.  Before  the 
year  was  out,  Hume  had  broken  away  from  the 
servile  oar ;  erossed  tho  channel,  and  hid  himself  in 
France.  He  took  "  the  rude  materials"  of  his  new 
philosophy  along  vrith  him ;  and  remained  there  for 
Uiree  years,  principally  at  La  Fl^he ;  having  little 
enooffh  to  live  upon,  except  his  metaphysics  and 
his  dreuDs  of  fame.  He  had  now  deliberately 
diosen  Ikeratue  as  hb  profession ;  and  was  resolved 


not  to  show  himself  again  among  his  old  aoquainl- 
anoe,  until  he  should  have  done  something  towards 
justifying  his  choice.  On  his  return  to  I^ndon,  in 
1737,  with  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  Twij 
for  the  press,  he  told  Henry  Home  that  he  had  a 
great  inclination  to  go  down  to  Scotknd  to  see  his 
mends,  and  have  their  advice  concerning  his  plu- 
losophical  discoveries ;  ^^  but  I  cannot  overcome  a 
certain  shame&oedness  I  have,  to  appear  among 
you,  at  my  years,  without  having  yet  a  settlement, 
or  so  much  as  attempted  any.  flow  happens  it, 
that  ^e  philosophers  cannot  as  heartOy  despise  the 
world,  as  the  world  despises  us?"  To  talk  of 
philosophy  on  this  occasion,  is  to  take  its  name  in 
vain.  Hume  was  not  long  in  learning,  that  the 
world  was  in  the  riffht ;  and  that  he  i^oold  never 
have  left  an  honest  home,  at  his  tender  years,  with 
scarcely  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  to  attack  windmills 
—or  the  tower  of  Babel.  From  the  language  in 
which  he  afterwards  dissuaded  Gilbert  Stewart 
against  "  going  out  of  the  common  track,"  he 
might  be  suspected  of  having  passed  over  to  the 
opposite  extreme. 

A  terrible  disappointment  was  now  at  hand.  To 
understand  from  what  a  visionary  height  he  had 
to  fall,  we  must  think  how  long  he  had  oeen  living 
alone  among  his  own  transported  thoughts,  ana 
how  hiffh  he  had  been  accustoming  his  hopes  to 
soar.  Philosophy  was  ^  subiect,  which,  at  sixteen, 
he  was  already  much '  thinking  upon,  and  upon 
which  he  tells  his  boyish  corr^pondent,  that  he 
could  talk  to  him  all  day  long.  From  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Cheyne,  when  yet  only  eighteen,  views  of  his 
own  had  got  entire  possession  of  him ;  and,  by  the 
time  he  was  three-and-twenty,he  had  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  developing  them.  At  this  early 
age  he  resolved  to  make  human  nature  his  princh 
pal  study,  and  the  source  from  which  he  was  to  de- 
rive every  truth,  in  criticism  as  well  as  morality. 
'*  I  believe,"  he  says,  **  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that 
most  of  the  philosophers  who  have  gone  before  us, 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  greatness  of  their 
genius ;  and  that  little  more  is  required  to  make  a 
man  succeed  in  this  study,  than  to  throw  off*  all  prej- 
udices, either  for  his  own  opinions  or  for  those  of 
others.  At  least,  this  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on 
for  the  truth  of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multi- 

flied  to  such  a  degree,  that  within  these  three  years 
find  I  have  scribbled  many  a  ooire  of  paper,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  ray  own  in- 
ventions." 

His  residence  at  La  Fl^he  must  have  encouraged 
him  in  his  enterprise,  by  the  glory  of  Des  Cartes' 
name,  and,  perhaps,  by  reminding  him  of  the  re- 
semblance in  their  age  and  projects.  The  French 
philosopher,  however,  postponed  to  future  years  the 
application  of  his  methods.  Unfortunately,  Home's 
impatience,  presumption,  or  necessities,  hurried  him 
to  the  press.  A  capital  mistake ;  which  made  the 
recovery  from  former  mistakes  still  more  difficult ; 
and  which,  the  longer  he  lived,  he  only  the  more 
regretted.  Alas !  for  aU  whose  winged  intellect, 
buoyant  and  proudly  feathered,  lifts  them  from  the 
nest,  and  carries  them  abroad,  before  nature, 
even  the  rest  of  their  own  nature,  is  ready  for  the 
flight ! 

Of  the  many  forms  which  adventure,  project,  and 
speculation  take,  none  is  more  above  advice  and 
fears,  than  that  of  the  youthful  author.  Home 
came  from  his  abstractions  to  the  realities  of  life — 
and  to  John  Noone  of  Cheapside,  bookseller — ^as 
one  ftom  Fairyland  or  Clondland.  He  informs  hie 
fiiend  Miehad  Ramsay,  on  his  arrival,  '*  that  he 
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■wobM  hM  aim  at  anything,  until  he  eoM  joAge  of 
Ids  attoeeaa  in  faiB  grand  undertaking,  and  see  upon 
whiA  footing  he  was  to  stand  in  the  world."  As 
the  hour  of  publication  approached,  his  tranqoiUitv 
became  distuibed  **  by  the  nearaess  and  gieatneas" 
of  the  event.  The  TtrtaHie  on  Human  Nature, 
was  bom  into  the  world  in  Febtuary,  1730.  The 
werid  went  on  as  before  notwithstanding.  No 
comet  weloomed  it.  fiom  the  sky ;  no  howl  even 
from  the  Warbortonian  kennel.  He  sent  a  copy  to 
-Bishop  Butler :  but  it  was  not  a  child  n^ich  any 
bishop  (even  a  Butler  or  a  Berkeley)  could  safely 
acknowledge.  The  awful  and  unnatural  stillness 
of  London  seems  to  have  alarmed  him ;  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  await  the  result  at  a  distance. 
Poring  the  fortnight  that  contrary  winds  kept  the 
Berwick  ships  firmn  saifin^,  he  had  time  to  summon 
10  lus  defence  the  comforting  reflection,  that,  if  the 
fioocess  of  his  philosophical  discoveries  should  be 
long  doubtful,  the  very  greatness  of  them  miffht  be 
the  cause!  "My  pnnciples  (he wrote  to  Henry 
Home,  by  way  of  prei>aring  him)  are  so  remote 
fiom  all  the  vulgar  sentiraentB  on  the  subject,  that, 
•were  they  to  take  place,  they  would  produce  an  al- 
most total  alteration  in  philosophy ;  and  you  know 
levdutions  of  this  kind  axe  not  easily  brought 
about."  Six  months  later  brought  him  word,  that 
the  heir  of  all  these  hopes  had  Seen  aU  alon?  stili- 
bom ;  had  been  never  heard  even  to  ci^ !  lie  ap- 
peaiB  to  have  submitted  to  the  intelligence  much 
more  graciously  than  he  afterwards  put  up  with 
lighter  mortifications.  He  humbly  confessed,  that 
bis  fondness,  for  what  he  imagined  to  be  new  dis- 
ooveries,  had  made  him  overlook  all  common  rules 
of  prudence :  And  ao  he  returned  to  nestle  under 
his  mother's  wing  at  Ninewells ;  and  set  about 
turning  his  mind  to  other  projectB,  in  the  assurance 
that  there  is  a  harbor  of  refuge  with  posterity,  for 
all  unsuccessful  truths. 

Touth  was  now  over,  and  the  severe  student  had 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  unsuccessful  authors :  Not, 
however,  to  be  so  put  down,  and  quietly  disappear 
in  tittt  interminable  crowd.  The  philosophical  re- 
former continued  to  believe  in  his  revolutionary  doc- 
trines. He  was  not  likely  therefore  to  surrender 
bis  oonfidenoe  in  his  own  capacity,  to  the  ignorance 
or  indifference  of  any  existing  public.  The  second 
fivo-and-twenty  years,  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
enter,  were  sdmost  entirely  years  of  authorship. 
Redoeing  his  pretensions  only  a  little  lower  than 
his  original  ambition,  he  bestowed  the  first  half  of 
the  remainder  of  his  literary  life  upon  completing 
and  recasting  his  Treatise ;  and  upon  some  most 
original  investigations  of  many  of  the  finest  ques- 
tions relating  to  society  and  politics — ^the  last  half 
•f  it  upon  English  history. 

He  returned  to  Ninewells,  with  his  disappointr 
ment,  in  1739.  He  was  now  twenty-seven  years 
<rid  ;  and  was  soon  busy  over  other  literary  projects, 
wkh  the  view  both  of  diversifying  his  studies  and 
trying  anew  the  public  taste.  TIms  first  fruits  of  this 
experiment  was  a  smidl  vdume  of  miscellaneous 
essays,  '^  moral  and  political,"  which  was  published 
in  Efdinbuigh  in  1741.  They  were  so  fovorably  re- 
oeived,  that  a  second  volume,  and  a  second  edition 
of  the  first  volume,  eame  out  the  following  year. 
In  1748,  there  was  a  third  edition  of  the  whole. 
Hume  heard,  that  Bishop  Butler  went  about  every- 
where, rnommendmg  the  firft  volume,  as  soon  as 
h  cane  out.    This  mnst  have  been  an  oeeaaion, 
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been  a  pvophet  ndier  than  a  eiitie,  who  oovld  have 
then  foreseen  what  that  volume  was  destined  to  be- 
come. Eiebt  of  these  early  essays  were  after- 
wards weeded  out ;  of  which  one,  upon  love  and 
marriage,  was  meant  to  be  gallant  and  Addisonian : 
But  uiuees  hisoonversationliad  been  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone,  he  never  could  have  boasted  that  be  had 
been  always  fond  of  the  society  of  modest  women, 
and  always  fiivorably  received.  By  successive  x»> 
visings  and  enlargings,  these  two  volumes  grew 
into  the  first  part  of  wat  delightfol  book,  <<  Essays, 
Moral,  Literary,  and  Political,"  the  only  one  of  his 
works  so  instantaneously  triumphant,  as  to  answer 
his  own  exorbitant  idea  of  success.  They  are  in- 
deed perfect  specimens  of  this  species  of  oomposi- 
tion.  Adam  Smith's  first  lectures  had  be^n  deliv- 
ered in  1748  ;  but  the  <*  Wealth  of  Nations"  was 
not  published  tfll  1776— only  just  m  timofor  Hume 
to  read  and  admire  it,  in  his  last  illness.*  No  pre- 
viously existinff_work  can  have  eontributed  so  mudi 
towards  the  ''Wealth  of  Nations"  as  the  "  Politi- 
cal Discourses:"  And  Adam  Smith  most  have 
taken  a  most  austere  view  of  the  moral  dnty  of  a 
dedication,  when  he  did  not  allow  either  this  con- 
sideration, or  personal  afieetion,  to  make  up  for 
seme  •difierences  of  opinion .  But  he  considered  the 
system  of  tiie  French  economists  to  be  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth  yet  jrabhshed ;  and  he 
told  Dugald  Stewart  that  if  Quesnay  had  been 
alive,  he  should  have  dedicated  the  *'  Wealth  of 
Nations"  to  him.  Hume  certainly  wonid  have 
looked  for  another  patron  :  Since,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Abb^  Morellet,  (1769,)  he  calls  on  him  to  thunder 
on  tiie  economists — *'  Crash  them, andpound them, 
and  reduce  them  to  dust  and  ashes.  They  are  the 
set  of  men  the  most  chimerical  and  most  arrogaat 
that  now  exist— «ince  the  annihilation  of  the  Sor- 
bonne." 

The  *'  Discourses"  were  translated  immediately 
into  French  :  And  his  translator  writes  him  word 
that  they  were  read  Kke  a  romance;  and  that 
nothing  which  had  been  published,  aince  the  Esprit 
da  L^j  had  produced  so  great  a  sensation.  To 
this  period,  also,  most  be  referred  the  composition 
of  the  *'  Dialogue  on  Natural  Religion."  It  was 
a  posthumous  publication ;  but  the  manuscript  had 
been  submitted  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  in  1751.  Wri^ 
ings  of  this  kind  are  now  so  little  read,  that  it  ia 
scarody  worth  while  saying,  that,  in  point  of  abifi- 
ty,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  anything  Hume  ever 
wrote ;  and  superior,  perhaps,  in  point  of  comcmi- 
tion.  Hume  was  an  author  to  the  backbone.  The  * 
few  pages,  which  he  calls  "  my  wm  /ife,"  are  little 
else  than  a  list  of  his  writings,  and  an  accofunt  of 
his  own  impression  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  had  received  them.  To  that  statement,  and 
to  Mr.  Burton,  we  must  refer  our  readers  ;  observ- 
ing only  that  the  speculations,  on  which  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  was  chiefly  occupied,  have  formed 
an  era  in  more  than  one  science. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  read  in  this  deathbed  acknowledg- 
ment the  kindlv  sumrooas  addressed  to  its  author,  to  le- 
peir  to  bis  fireside—"  where,**  he  says,  *'  he  would  dis- 
pute with  htm  some  of  his  ^Bcipln.'*    It  is  singular, 
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too,  that  ose  of  the  heads  whieh  he  aioposes  to  discuss, 
should  not  have  indaoed  Smith  lo  malM  a  little  slteratioa 
in  the  language  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  oompoaest 
parts  of  price,  sod  of  the  monopoly  of  landlords :— '*  I 
caonot  thmk,"  says  Hume,  in  words  whieh  after-discus- 
sioos  hsve  made  remarkable,  "  that  the  lest  of  fenas 
makes  any  part  of  the  price  sf  prodoos  {  btt  that  the 
price  is  detenained  altogether  by  the  s«p|ily  and  ihe  ds- 
nand.  The  merit  of  the  Freoco  economists  mast  bavs 
been  another  of  the  points  of  diflerencc  reserved  ibr  thia 
fireside  oonferenoe,  which  unfortunately  never  took  plaos* 
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Meantime,  while  he  was  working  out  his  Tarioos 
views,  and  striving  to  put  them  in  the  most  aooeptr 
able  lights,  he  was  in  want  of  all  the  comforts  with 
which  literature  ought  to  be  supplied.  His  boyish 
dream  of  literary  fame  was  in  a  &ir  way  of  coming 
true.  The  airy  column  was  slowly  rising.  But 
his  incredulity  about  it  was  as  much  a  disease  as 
his  other  incredulities.  At  the  same  time  his  cii^ 
oumstanoes  were  in  a  desperate  condition.  The 
most  painAil  frugality  could  not  save  him  from  the 
indignities  of  present  dependence;   nor  from  the 

Santom  crowd  of  melancholy  apprehensions  inci- 
at  to  an  uncertain  future.  In  the  order  of  nature, 
growp-up  members  of  a  family  are  thrust  from  the 
parent  stock,  by  a  pressure  as  uniform  and  neces- 
sary as  that  which  forces  the  aooin  from  the  tree. 
A  man  must  have  some  other  home  than  the  house 
even  of  an  elder  brother ;  unless  he  can  submit  to 
Jive  there,  as  gamekeeper  or  tutor.  Accordingly, 
the  plunges  w&ch,  at  this  time,  Hume  kept  ma&ng 
to  reach  at  somethiog  to  which  he  could  hold  fiist, 
were  those  almost  of  a  drowning  man.  Ofien, 
when  he  saw  Lord  Kaimes,  Lord  Hailes,  and  Lord 
Monboddo,  reconciling  literature  and  law,  and  ris^ 
ing  to  affluence  and  honor,  he  must  have  bitterly 
repented  having  trusted  hiznself,  out  and  out,  to  litr 
erature  alone— the  reed,  which  is  almost  sure  to 
break  when  it  alone  is  leant  on.  Often,  too,  when 
he  was  longing  for  a  professorship  at  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  or  offering  himself  as  travelling  governor, 
to  apparenlJy  any  laird  who  would  trust  a  son  with 
him,  must  he  have  felt  conscious  that,  in  his  de- 
spair, he  was  asking  for  situations  which  he  ought 
to  have  recollected  that  he  had  already  renounc^. 
Hutcheson  had  warned  him  from  the  first  of  the 
imprudence  of  sundry  passages  in  the  "  Treatise.*' 
Most  of  them  he  agreea  to  alter,  though  with  some 
zeluctanco — saying,  that  he  did  not  think,  as  the 
world  was  now  modelled,  that  a  man's  character 
depended  on  his  philosophical  speculations, "  except 
he  were  in  orders,  or  immediately  concerned  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,  y  Experience  ultimately  con- 
vinced him  that  the  world  was  not  exactly  modelled 
as  he  supposed.  That  conviction,  however,  was 
the  work  of  time ;  and,  in  the  interval,  he  only 
damaged  his  friends  as  well  as  himself  by  calling 
upon  them  to  come  to  his  aid  in  a  hopeless  struggle 
against  his  own  exception.  If  Smith's  wishes  had 
been  gratified  by  having  him  for  a  colleague,  would 
he  alM)  have  looked  b^k  upon  the  days  when  he 
had  been  a  Professor  at  Glasgow,  as  having  been 
by  far  the  most  useful,  and,  therefore,  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life  ? 

In  the  critical  year  of  1745,  the  ethical  chair  at 
Edinburgh  became  vacant.  Hume's  friends  throw 
themselves  into  an  obnoxious  conflict  in  his  behalf. 
The  charges  of  skepticism  and  heterodoxy,  together 
with  other  hard  names,  were  flying  aliout  in  all 
quarters,  (even  Hutcheson  decUninff  to  support 
him,)  when  their  candidate  privily  disappeared — 
and  the  next  thing  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had 
engaged  himself  as  company-keeper  to  Lord  Annan- 
dale,  a  literary  lunatic,  then  residing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  St.  Albans !  Under  a  commission  of 
lunacy,  subsequently  issued,  Lord  Annandale  was 
fonnd  to  have  been  a  lunatic  during  the  whole  time 
that  Hume  was  with  him.  Hume,  nevertheless, 
drank  out  this  twelvemonth  of  ignominy  and  misery, 
to  the  very  dregs.  The  same  pressure  which  had 
driven  him  to  such  an  office,  made  him  cling  to  it 
through  every  kind  of  contumely.  Ho  grew  gloomy 
-and  unsocial,  and  mourned  over  hia  way  of  iSe  *'  as 
jaoie  melandioly  than  any  submitted  to  by  any  hu- 


man ereatore  who  ever  had  any  hopes  mi 

to  anything  better :"  Yet  he  still  hung  on ;  till  my 
lord,  in  the  most  ofllensive  language,  ordered  him  to 
be  gone.  What  a  spectade !  We  should  not  have 
been  more  astonished,  had  we  tracked  him  out,  this 
unlucky  year,  in  the  company  of  his  Highland  coun- 
trymen on  their  march  to  Derby!  When  Burke, 
twenty  ^ears  anerwards,  threw  back  the  terms, 
which  smgle-speech  Hamilton  had  presumed  to 
offer  him,  and  called  them  terms  which  had  never 
before  been  oflered  to  a  man  bom  out  of  Africa,  he 
little  knew  what  Hume  had  undergone. 

So  much  for  his  first  civilian  engagement!  It 
makes  us  wonder  less,  that  two  months  after,  he 
should  have  been  thinking  of  the  army.  Yet  again ; 
into  what  straits  must  he  have  been  run — at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  to  be  asked,  whether  he  would  enter  into 
the  service  I  and  to  have  no  answer  to  retun,  bat 
that,  at  his  years,  he  could  not  decenUy  accept  of  a 
lower  commission  than  a  company.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose,  however,  on  either  side ;  for  his  new 
patron,  General  Sinclair,  was  on  the  point  of  set- 
ting off  on  an  expedition.  It  was  intended  against 
Canada ;  but  ended  in  a  ridiculous  descent  on  Brit- 
tany. Upon  this,  the  pair  of  colors,  which  had 
been  talked  about,  were  suddenly  changed  into  the 
office,  first  of  secretary,  and  afterwards  of  judge 
advocate.  Mr.  Burton  intimates,  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  his  countrymen  than  of  any  other 
people,  consider  themselves  qualified  for  the  public 
service— in  other  words,  for  place — and  look  to  it, 
accordingly,  as  their  natural  provision.  This  comes, 
it  may  be  charitablv  presumed,  from  their  better 
general  education.  Hume  has  recorded  his  aversion 
to  Voet  and  Yinnius ;  that  is,  to  the  first  elements 
of  jurisprudence;  and  it  is  plain  that  he  never 
opened  a  law  book.  No  matter ;  he  was,  we  dare 
say,  as  good  a  judge  advocate  as  tlieir  caricature 
of  an  expedition  needed.  But  it  would  have  been 
as  well,  if  he  had  spared  himself  a  long  heart-burn- 
ing, at  not  having  got  half-pay  for  life,  by  this  six 
months'  service.  Afler  a  break  of  a  few  months, 
he  was  off  again  with  General  Sinclair,  as  his  sec- 
retary, on  a  military  mission  to  the  courts  of  Aus- 
tria and  Piedmont.  This  was  the  time  when  Loxd 
Charlemont  saw  him  at  Turin— as  droll  a  figure  as 
ever  represented  us  at  a  foreign  court. 

Hume  was  away,  on  these  two  occasions,  between 
two  and  three  years.  It  must  have  been  a  serious 
interruption  to  his  studies ;  but  it  was  his  only  one ; 
and  its  disadvantages  were  amply  compensated  to 
him — ^in  some  degree,  perhaps,  in  the  way  which 
the  future  historian  had  expected — ^by  some  little 
insight  into  courts  and  camps ;  but  much  more,  by 
the  friends  and  fortune  it  had  enabled  him  to  make. 
His  friends  smiled  when,  on  his  return,  he  talked 
of  his  fortune.  *'  I  was  now  master  of  near  a 
thousand  pounds!"  The  rich  may  smile.  But  in 
all  Hume's  knowledge,  there  was  nothing  which 
he  knew  better,  and  which  is  more  worth  knowing, 
than  what  money  is  really  worth — what  it  can  do, 
and  what  it  cannot ;  how  much  may  be  secured  by 
a  very  little,  and  how  very  little  there  remains  to 
be  afterwards  accomplished,  by  thousands  upon 
thousands  more !  After  all  Hume  had  gone  through, 
a  thousand  pounds  to  him  uhms  independence :  And 
in  hands,  whioh  can  wisely  close  and  wisely  open, 
(which  we  are  assured  was  the  case  vnth  his— 
Uiough  a  master  in  political  economy,)  they  an- 
swered most  of  the  purposes  of  larger  means.  It 
was  an  invaluable  thousand  pounds  also  for  the  pub- 
lic :  Since  the  historical  pursuits,  which  Hume  had 
firom  the  first  postponed  for  his  riper  yean,  had 
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been  Ittelywaitrng  only  for  Idsore  And  oppoita- 
nity ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  had  been  only  wait- 
ingiat  a  little  money  whiofa  ho  ooold  call  his  own. 

Ilia  new  means  were  soon  put  in  requisition. 
Upon  his  return  from  abroad,  he  had  had  the  mie- 
fbrtune  to  find  his  mother  dead.  He  staid,  however, 
with  his  brother  nearly  a  couple  of  years ;  and  might 
wobably  have  staid  on,  only  tnat  his  brother  married, 
it  was  time  to  look  out  for  new  quarten.  Those 
were  naturally  Edinburgh,  which  henceforward 
became  his  home.  The  apparition  of  a  new  mis- 
tress at  Ninewells  can  have  only  a  little  quickened 
his  discovery,  that  town  was  the  true  scene  for  a 
man  of  letters.  He  oouki  hardly  have  finished  the 
first  chapter  of  his  history,  without  wanting  more 
books  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  country-house  or 
a  provincial  town.  He  must  have  found  himself 
soon  as  ill-off  in  Berwickshire  as  Gibbon  would 
have  been  twenty  years  ago  in  the  United  States ; 
where,  Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  in  a  literary  discourse 
of  so  late  a  date,  that  there  did  not  exist  perhaps 
a  single  library  which  would  have  enabled  tke  his- 
torian of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire" to  have  verified  his  authorities. 

Hume  hsd  been  settled  only  a  few  months  in 
Edinburgh,  when  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  (after 
a  hot  opposition  on  the  old  objections)  appointed 
him  their  librarian.  The  appointment  was  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  his  small  income.  But,  soon 
afterwards,  on  being,  as  he  conceived,  insulted  by 
the  cnratorB,  he  magnanimously  gave  up  the  salary 
to  Blacklock,  the  blind  poet ;  in  onier  that  his  motive 
for  retaining  the  situation  might  not  be  misunder- 
stood. The  situation  placed  30,000  volumes  at  his 
will  and  pleasure  f  ample  materials  these  for  the 
History  of  the  House  of  Stuart— on  which,  accord- 
ingly, he  immediately  began.  His  own  acoount, 
at  the  time,  to  his  friend  Ramsay,  of  these  changes, 
and  his  sense  of  security  in  his  humble  competency, 
are  very  innocent— «nd,  we  may  sav,  touching 
also : ''  I  might  pretend,  perhaps,  as  weil  as  others, 
to  complain  of  fortune ;  but  I  do  not ;  and  I  should 
condemn  myself  as  unreasonable  if  I  did.  Whilst 
interest  remains  as  at  present,  I  have  JE?50  a  year, 
a  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  books,  great  store  of 
linen  and  fine  clothes,  and  near  JETIOO  in  m^ 
pocket ;  along  with  order,  frugality,  a  strong  spirit 
of  independency,  good  health,  a  contented  humor, 
and  an  unabating  love  of  study.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  must  esteem  myself  one  of  the  happy  and 
fortunate ;  and,  so  far  froni  being  willing  to  draw 
my  ticket  over  again  in  the  lottery  of  life,  there  are 
very  few  prizes  with  which  I  would  make  an 
ezehange.  After  some  deliberation,  I  am  resolved 
to  settle  in  Edinburgh.  As  my  sister  can  joinjC30 
a  year  to  my  stock,  and  brings  an  equal  love  of 
order  and  frugality,  we  doubt  not  to  make  our  rev- 
enues answer."  [1751.] 

For  a  tune  the  expectations  of  his  sober  nature 
were  realised.  Two  years  pass,  and  his  position  is 
still  new  to  him.  A  frolicsome  letter  to  Dr.  CTe- 
phane  presents  as  with  as  happy  an  interior  (allow- 
ing for  a  touch  of  levity)  as  Cowper  could  have 
drawn  and  peopled.  There  is  the  same  infontine 
humor  in  exaggerating  his  felicity,  and  in  dwelling 
with  mock  impatience  on  its  details :— '*  I  shaU 
exnlt  and  triumph  to  you  a  little,  that  I  have  now 
at  last — being  turned  of  forty — to  my  own  honor, 
to  that  of  learning,  and  to  that  of  the  present  age* 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  a  householder 
About  seven  months  ago  I  got  a  house  of  my  own, 
and  completed  a  regular  femily :  consistinff  of  a 
head,  via.,  myself,  and  two  inferior  meniMiai  a 


maid,  and  a  cat.  My  sister  has  since  joined  me, 
and  keeps  me  company.  With  frugality  I  can 
reach,  I  find,  cleanliness,  warmth,  light,  plenty, 
and  contentment.  What  would  yon  have  more? 
Independence  I— ^I  have  it  in  a  supreme  degree. 
Honor  1 — ^that  is  not  ahogether  wanting.  Grrace  ?«— 
that  will  come  in  time.  A  wife  I — that  is  none  of 
the  indispensable  requisites  of  life.  Books? — that 
15  one  of  them,  and  I  have  more  than  I  can  use. 
In  short,  I  cannot  find  any  blessing  of  consequence 
which  I  am  not  possessed  of,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree ;  and,  without  any  great  effort  of  philoso- 
phy, I  may  be  easy  and  satisfied."  [1753.]  In 
due  time,  however,  he  got  accustomed  to  aU  these 
comforts;  and  was  ready  for  his  last  transition — 
from  competency  to  superfluitv,  and  to  the  hoeni- 
talities  of  a  retired  and  wealthy  tUpl&mate.  His 
picture  of  himself  and  of  his  dinners,  and  his  politi- 
cal ill-humor,  is  not  unlike  Swift.  It  will  be  six- 
teen years  before  his  Edinburgh  guests  are  to  be 
partskers  of  the  new  learning  which  he  brought^ 
back  with  him  from  Paris.  '  But  that  picture  may  * 
be  properly  introduced  here ;  as  it  is  a  kind  of  jmm- 
dant  to  the  former  one ;  and  represents  what  some 
people  may  look  forward  to  as  the  euthanasia  of  a 
successful  author  :—**  I  live  still,  and  must  for  a 
twelvemonth,  in  my  old  house  ui  St.  James'  Court, 
which  is  very  cheerful,  and  even  elegant,  but  too 
small  to  display  my  great  talent  for  cookery — ^the 
science  to  which  I  intend  to  addict  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life !  I  have  just  now  lying  on  the 
table  before  me  a  receipt  for  making  gaupe  d  la 
reine,  copied  with  my  own  hand.  For  beef  and 
cabbage,  (a  charming  dish,)  and  old  mutton,  and 
old  claret,  nobody  excels  me.  I  make  also  sheep's- 
head  broth,  in  a  manner  that  Mr.  ^^th  speaks  of 
it  for  ei^ht  days  after ;  and  the  Due  de  Nivemois 
would  bind  himself  apprentice  to  my  lass  to  learn 
it !  I  have  already  sent  a  challenge  to  David  Mon- 
crief :  yon  will  see  that  in  a  twelvemonth  he  will 
take  to  the  writing  of  history,  (the  field  I  have 
deserted,)  for  as  to  giving  of  dinners,  he  can  now 
have  no  further  pretensions.  I  should  have  made 
a  very  bad  use  of  my  abode  in  Paris  if  I  could  not 
get  the  better  of  a  mere  provincial  like  him.  All 
my  friends  encourage  me  in  this  ambition,  as  think- 
ing it  will  redound  very  much  to  my  honor.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  daily  and  hourly  progress  of 
madness,  and  folly,  and  vrickedness,  in  England. 
The  consummation  of  these  qualities  are  the  tme 
ingredients  for  making  a  fine  narrative  in  history, 
especially  if  followed  by  some  signal  and  ruinous 
convulsion,  as  I  hope  will  soon  be  the  case  with 
that  pernicious  people !  He  must  be  a  very  bad 
cook  indeed  who  cannot  make  a  palatable  dish  from 
the  whole.  You  see,  in  my  refiections  and  aHo- 
sions,  I  mix  my  old  and  new  professions  together." 
[1769.] 

Hume  had  early  commenced  author ;  he  ended 
proportionably  early.  In  1763,  another  ten  yeara 
of  work  lay  spread  before  him ;  after  which  he  was 
to  have  a  holiday  for  life.  The  space  between  our 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  year  is  perhaps  (for  the  rational 
part  of  our  nature)  the  very  pick  of  our  threescore 
years  and  ten :  and  it  was  this  decade  which  Hume 
appropriated  to  history.  The  undertaking  vrss  one 
for  which,  from  his  natural  turn  of  mind  and  his 
previous  studies,  he  vras,  in  many  most  important 
requisites,  eminently  qualified.  We  cannot  wish, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  devoted  his  last  lit- 
erary labors  to  any  other  servioe.  Still  less,  if  he 
was  to-  choose  history,  can  we  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Burton's  wishy  that  he  shonld  have  chosen  soBW 
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other  history,  (anoioDt  historv,  f«r  iaeteaoe,) 
stead  of  the  history  of  Englasd.  What  "would 
have  heen  the  aae  of  antieipatuig  Mitlbrd  in  a  tory 
history  of  Greece!  In  one  respect,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  interfered  with  either  Mitford  or  hia 
aooceeeors :  for,  ^'  ooncise,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,"  on  suggesting  the  subject  to  Robertaoo, 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  a  single  volume  quarto.  Our  reiMers 
will  see  in  time,  Qiat  we  are  fully  sensible  to  the 
objections  against  leaving  the  Hisiwy  of  England 
exclosively  in  the  hands  of  Hume.  He  frequently 
provoiEes  os  quite  as  much  as  Mr,  Burton  or  Mr. 
Brodie  can  desire.  His  craving  after  theories,  or 
pictures  which  were  to  produce  effect — his  political 
i»ejudices^his  want  of  sympathy  wifli  the  benefi- 
cial influences  of  Christianity  on  modem  Europe— 
«-«and  his  unfortunate  ignorance  of  mediaeval  an- 
lic|aity  and  English  jurisprudence,  amount  at  tames, 
and  on  certain  quesuoos,  almost  to  a  disqualification. 
They  make  it  absolutely  necessary,  at  all  events, 
that  Hunae's  history  shoiud  not  be  our  only  history ; 
or,  at  least,  that  it  should  be  aooompanied  by  some 
copious  and  authoritative  oommentary,  as  a  check. 
We  are  afraid  too,  tha^  Hume  had  at  no  Ume  tliat 
austere  reverence  for  truth,  which  is  the  only  safety 
for  an  historian;  while  the  accidental  causes  l^ 
which  his  worst  tendencies  were  made  worse  than 
they  naight  othervme  have  been,  lie  on  the  suriaoe 
'  of  the  correspondence  published  in  the  present 
volumes. 

But  before  we  begin  upon  any  ground  of  qoanel, 
it  is  much  more  agreeable,  first  to  look  at  him  sit- 
ting down  to  his  great  work,  and  *  to  see,  that 
among  all  the  pleasures  which  greeted  him  on  tak- 
ing up  his  ab<^e  at  Edinburgh,  far  frota  the  least 
were  the  sanguine  spirits  with  which  he  entered  on 
his  historical  career.  Smith  had  been  giving  him 
good  advice,  (as  he  afterwards  acknowledged.) 
The  following  letter  is  his  answer.  It  is  the  ear- 
liest letter  to  Sniith  which  has  been  preserved : — 
**  I  confess  I  was  once  of  the  same  opinion  with 
you,  and  thought  that  the  best  period  to  begin  an 
English  history  was  about  Hen^  the  Seventh ;  but 
you  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  change  which 
Aen  happened  in  public  afiairs  was  very  insensiUe ; 
and  did  not  di^lay  its  infiuenoe  till  many  years 
afterwards.  'T  was  under  James  that  the  House 
of  Commons  began  first  to  raise  their  (its  1)  head, 
•nd  then  the  quarrel  betwixt  privile^  and  prerbga- 
Itve  commenced.  The  guvemment,  no  longer  op- 
pressed b^  the  enoRDOus  authority  of  the  crown, 
diaplayed  its  genius ;  and  the  factions  which  then 
arose,  having  an  influence  on  our  present  aflbun, 
form  the  most  curious,  interesting,  and  instructive 
part  of  our  history.  The  preceding  evenls,  or 
causes,  may  easily  be  shown,  in  a  reflection  or  re- 
view ;  which  may  be  artfully  inserted  in  the  body 
of  the  work ;  and  the  whole,  by  that  means,  be 
lendored  more  compact  and  uniform.  I  confess 
that  the  subject  appears  to  me  very  fine ;  and  I 
ontor  upon  it  with  great  ardor  and  pleasnre. 
Yon  need  not  doubt  of  my  perseverance.''  [175d.] 

What  a  pity  that  this  oomplaoenoy  could  not  last ! 
But  the  spirit  of  authorship,  by  which  he  was  poe- 
Mssed,  was  a  perturbed  spirit;  feeding  move  on 
literary  fame  than  on  the  simple  love  of  iettera. 
The  opposition,  which  the  first  volume  of  the  Stu- 
arts met  with,  seems  to  have  taken  away  from  him 
ahnost  all  heart  aod  pleasure  in  the  rest ;  except 
the  bitter  pleasure  of  eonfonnding  his  opponenla  by 
Making  ialsehood  look  like  truth,  and  the 


the  better  rsMoa.    He  thought  the  aecood 


of  the  StoartsBuMdi  nforiorto  tkt  Sm; 
at  least,  he  says  so :  aod  he  accounted  for  it  *'  bj 
the  infinite  disgust  and  reluctanoe"  with  vrhich, 
after  a  long  interval,  he  had  returned  to  it.  The 
efl^  of  this,  he  was  sensible,  appearsd  in  many 
passages.  On  the  failure  of  the  Treatise,  he  had 
been  willing  to  take  part  of  the  blame  upon  himself. 
Not  so  now.  The  whole  blame  of  the  evil  reeep- 
tion  of  his  History,  rested  with  the  public.  R^ 
gious  prejudices  were  so  natural  to  au  mankind,  as 
to  be  entitled  to  some  respect :  But  for  political  prej- 
udices he  had  no  indulgence.  Whatever  knowledge 
he  pretended  to  in  history  and  human  afihiia,  he  hod 
not  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  loan  aa  to  expect  that 
their  want  of  candor  and  humanity  would  have  ex- 
posed him  to  the  treatment  he  had  received! 
(1757.)  It  is  true,  he  did  not  lose  a  jot  of  confi- 
dence in  his  powers ;  but  the  fire  was  extinguished 
in  huD,  he  thought ;  and  with  it  the  security,  and 
almost  the  wish  to  please. 

By  the  time  he  got  to  the  reigns  of  the  Tudoia, 
his  spirits  had  in  some  measure  returned  to  him ; 
and  were  kept  up  by  the  passioQ  of  an  advoeaie 
pleading  a  cause,  on  which  ne  had  staked  his  char- 
acter. On  going  back  to  the  early  part  of  Englidi 
history,  we  observe  in  the  correspondence  only  one 
notice  of  it,  while  he  is  engaged  upon  it.  It  is  ina 
couple  of  lines ;  and  merely  speaks  of  the  infioiie 
labor  and  study  which  it  costs  him ;  coldly  adding, 
that  he  does  not  grudge  it,  having  nothug  better 
nor  more  agreeable  to  employ  him.  So  low  had 
his  ambition  dropped— employment  for  empk^- 
ment's  sake !— perhaps,  he  should  have  rather 
said,  (since  hara  students  have  always  employment 
at  oommand,)  for  the  sake  of  the  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds,  which  he  received  ftom 
Miller,  for  the  three  series  which  complete  his  His- 
tory. If  we  recollect  what  were  his  means  and  what 
his  prospects,  there  was  no  other  way  by  whkh  he 
could  expect  the  narrow  basis  of  his  pecuniary  in- 
dependence to  he  so  substantially  enlarged.  But 
the  importance  of  this  object  would  scarcely  pre- 
vent him  from  wearying  over  his  work  :  and,  to  this 
weariness,  two  causes  most  materially  have  con- 
tributed. He  could  not  help  being  conscious  that 
he  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  mteieit 
which  an  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxona  and  Plao- 
tageneta  should  possess ;  and  next,  he  had  been  paid 
for  the  work  before  he  wrote  it.  We  are  afraid, 
therefore,  that  in  making  out  a  hat  of  Hume's 
pleasures,  we  must  not  put  that  of  the  actual  con^ 
position  of  his  History  into  the  account.  To  the 
latter  eircumatance  Robertson  ftuauliarly  attributed 
his  superficial  treatment  of  that  period — a  fact,  of 
which  the  contemporaries  of  Whitaker  were  well 
avrare,  though  they  were  without  the  lights  which 
have  been  aince  so  much  more  fully  thrown  on 
Anglo-Saxon  history.  Hume  ran  his  hand  over 
several  kinds  of  composition ;  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  out  in  which  of  them  he  had  the  greateat 
pleasure.  Leaving  aside  the  gratification  afibrded 
to  hk  vanity  by  success,  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  metaphysical  speculations  were  vaore  truly 
eongeatal  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  coauibuted 
more  to  his  intelleotual  happineaa,  than  historical 
reasoning  or  research. 

Home,  when  a  young  man,  had  been  aecustoaoed 
to  come  to  Edinburgh  as  a  visitor,  for  the  winter 
season.  He  was  now  oome  there  in  his  manhood ; 
and  ^a  very  difliirent  mnttar)  to  settle  in  it  as  his  home. 
He  brought  his  History  along  with  faifla,  instead 
of  either  wtfo  or  miattess ;  and  though,  aa  we  ham 
secAi  lloaitraotioaft  by  degrees  M  eis;  it  centhMiid 
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l»  nqninr  ta  m«<ib  attentioii  ffom  kim,  as  6mmg 
his  Ibst  pasaion  for  it«  It  saved  him,  theiefoiey 
aeoessariiy,  from  ana  of  the  hamiliatiDg  pertla  of 
aiiiffle  liie-^depattdenoe  on  aooiety.  Yet,  while  hia 
auidious  habita  iMde  him  indepeadent  of  aoeiety, 
his  aooiable  natuxe  left  him  open  to  all  ita  ehanna. 
Amoaing  and  aaraaed  in  every  variety  of  oompany, 
he  brought  annahine  wherever  he  appeared ;  and 
aeeana  to  have  been  aa  univenally  welcome  aa  a 
fine  day.  He  had,  beaidea,  a  atili  more  enviable 
talent,  that  of  making  fnenda ;  anch  frienda,  that  ia, 
aa  are  made  more  by  aweetnoaa  of  temper  than  by 
depth  of  feeling.  It  was  a  talent,  too,  which  he 
iM(ver  let  lie  idle  loag— except  in  England.  It  ia  a 
aingular  exception.  Bnt,  among  his  many  frienda, 
there  never  tttma  np  by  chance  a  atngle  EngUah- 
man !  Hia  connection  with  Lord  Hertford  might 
be  oompliaiented  with  the  name ;  bat  it  is  aeompH- 
raent  by  which  nobody  atanding  in  their  relation, 
ever  ia  deceived.  Of  the  frienda  who  had  grown  up 
with  him,  the  moat  diatinguiahed  were  Mare  of 
Caldwell,  Oawaki  of  Dnnikier,  and  Henry  Hoflne, 
afterwarda  Lord  Kaimea.  Of  theae,  Oawald  was 
aa  eminent  Glaagow  merchant.  He  appeara,  aa  a 
practical  man  of  boaineaa  and  theareticsil  pditieal 
eaononuat,  to  have  borne  nearly  the  aame  relation 
to  Hume  and  Smith,  aa  Goumay  bore  to  Qoeanay 
and  Turgot.  The  friendahipa  of  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot 
mad  Adam  Smith  were  a  later  aoouiaition.  A  little 
before  Hume's  coming  to  reaide  at  Edinburgh, 
Adam  Smith  had  been  tranalated  from  an  Edinburgh 
leetnreahip,  to  a  professorship  at  Glaagow.  Up  to 
that  time,  they  can  have  seldom  met.  Yet,  though 
Smith  was  then  only  twenty-eight  yeara  old,  and 
ten  yeara  younger  than  Hume,  the  elder  philoao- 
l^r  took  htm  into  consultation,  with  full  as  much 
lespeet  for  his  opinion  as  he  ever  had  ahowed  for 
Hoteheaoo,  fiAeen  years  before 

On  the  ingloriona  expedition  to  the  coiat  of 
France  in  1746,  Hume  managed  to  pick  up  two 
friends  of  a  very  different  cast ;  bnt  they  aaaimilat- 
ed  80  well,  that  they  stood  by  him  for  Hfe ;  one  was 
Colonel  Edmonstone,  the  other  Dr.  Clephane.  It 
waa  natural  that  the  necessities  of  a  campaign 
ahouM  brinff  together  the  two  civiliana— the  doctor 
and  judge-advocate — the  doctor  knowing,  it  may  be 
hoped,  a  little  more  of  medicine  than  the  judge-ad- 
yiocate  of  law.  The  fnenda  we  have  named  were 
all  laymen*  But,  on  taking  up  hia  abode  at  Edin- 
buigh,  Hume  waa  introdimed  into  a  new  circle. 
Afterwarda,  in  the  general  unpopularity  of  hia  fint 
volnmea  of  the  Stuarts,  Herring,  Primate  of  Enff- 
land,  and  Stone,  Primate  of  Ireland,  aepantenr 
aent  him  measagea  not  to  be  diaemuaged.  He 
nocicea  with  a  smile,  that  theae  *<  aeem  two  odd 
exceptions.*'  It  must  have  at  the  time  aeemed 
atill  more  curious  to  him,  that  all  in  thia  newcireie 
•—aD  at  leaat  of  any  note — were  clergymen  ;  and, 
in  the  language  of  church  politica,  were  leaden  of 
the  moderates  in  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  proud,  yet  simple  memoir,  which  Hnase 
haa  called  his  funeral  oration  on  hiaiself,  he  boaata 
that  hia  friends  never  had  occaaion  to  vindicate  any 
aingle  cireumatance  of  his  character  and  conduct. 
Of  the  truth  of  thia,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
stronger  evidence  than  theae  last  won  fnendshipa. 
To  ordinary  underaundinga,  to  be  Hving  in  inti- 
macy vrith  David  Hume  will  certainly  appear,  at 
leaat,  aa  anderical  a  proceeding  aa  either  writing  a 
flay,  or  going  to  see  one  acted.  Yet,  for  the  mat 
of  these  minor  ofieoesa,  hia  eouam,  the  aathor  of 
IhugiM^  waa  at  thia  very  timo  drives  oat  c»f  the 
ohiBGh;  aad,  for  the  noo^,  Dr.  Cwlyk  ami 
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othen,  aharply  ceaaored.  Could  anythinff  to  his 
dissdvantage  have  been  feaiened  upon  Hume,  it 
would  have  been  imposaible  for  Janune,  Blair  and 
Rdbertaon,  to  have  met  bis  advenaries  at  the  gate  : 
indeed,  with  no  other  objection  against  him,  but  his 
writings,  the  course  they  took  was  still  a  bold  one ; 
bolder,  we  suspect,  than  would  be  followed  now. 
For,  Hume's  motions  were  all  alooff  watched 
doaely  by  jealous  eyes.  He  had  not^been  three 
yean  libranan  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  when 
he  waa  deprived  of  the  power  of  ordering  in  boolm. 
A  resolution  to  that  efieot  vras  brought  lorwaid  by 
Lord  Monboddo  and  Lord  Hailes.  They  charged 
him  witii  the  aoandal  of  having  introduced  into  their 
library  three  indecent  French  novels,  unworthy  itf 
a  learned  body.  It  ia  much  mere  singular  that  the 
throwing  of  the  first  stone  should  have  been  left  to 
the  lawyen,  than  that,  on  its  having  hit  its  object, 
some  UDong  the  clergy  looked  about  them  Kir  a 
aecond  mis^e.  The  form  which  the  second  aaaauh 
aasumed  waa  fttrticulariy  agreeable  to  the  asssil- 
ante ;  because  its  success  must  have  compromised 
Blair  and  Robertaon,  aa  much  almost  as  Humo.  A 
sentence  of  excommunication  upon  the  one,  would 
have  thrown  its  jfemtnArm  over  the  othere.  And 
this  is  the  least  which  can  have  been  contemplated 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  when  he  moved  in  the  Grenenl 
Assembly  the  succeeding  year,  that  a  person  styling 
hhnself  David  Hume,  Eaq.,  who  had  arrived  at  such 
a  degree  of  boldness,  ss  publicly  to  avow  himself  au- 
thor of  books  subvenive  of  Christianity,  natural  reU- 
gion  and  morahty ,  aboold  be  called  before  them.  For- 
tunately, all,  but  a  small  muiority,  thought  it  more 
diaoreet  to  stop  on  the  threshold  than  to  proceed. 
Thinga  therefon  went  no  further  than  insult  and 
annoyance.  Hume  did  well  to  despise  these  hor- 
nets ;  but  he  should  have  infused  more  justice  and 
BBodention  into  his  scon.    We  hope  we  are  not  to 

Kge  of  hia  own  fiselings  towarda  his  opponents  by 
unmeasured  language,  when  (jesn  afterwardia 
and  fer  away)  the  firat  thovght  which  comes  to  him 
on  the  death  of  Jardine,  ia  the  image  of  >*  the  mia- 
creanta  of  the  opposite  party"  rejoicing  over  it. 
Among  theae  miscresots  waa  Ebeneaer  Enkine, 
whoae  funeral  aermon  upon  Robertaon  ia  ao  honar- 
aUe  to  both.  That  aermon,  by  the  way,  is  india- 
putable  evidence  in  fever  of  the  Chriatian  character 
of  Robertaon,  from  a  contemporary  and  a  rival ;  and 
ia  wholly  mconaiatent  with  modem  goaaip  about  hia 
unbehef. 
Hmne  aUowed  hinoaelf  at  no  time  to  be  much  di»- 


tnrbad  by  attaoka  in  public  en  hia  reiigioos  < 

for  he  regarded  retigion  aa  a  branch  of  phiJooophy, 

from  whwh  reaaon  had  been  alwaya  excluded,  and 


I  ojnmooa ; 
»hijoeophy, 


generally  mannen.  But  he  could  not  be  indiflbrent 
to  the  controvcraial  spuit,  when  it  followed  him 
into  private  life.  He  waa  natural  and  froe-spoken 
to  a  feult;  while  hia  akepticism  waa  ao  predom- 
inant in  him  that  he  could  never  be  avre,  for  fouiw 
and-twen^  houn  together,  that  he  miffht  not  either 
unwittingly  aive  oflence  to  hia  boat  frienda,  or  be 
oflended  by  Uiem.  Whenever  he  hart  his  frienda, 
he  was  too  good  natnred  not  to  feel  uneaay.  It 
was  on  these  oocaaiona  that  he  diaeovered  that  Soo^ 
land  waa  too  narrow  a  place  fer  him.  Hia  clerical 
inthnataa  mtaat,  in  retnm,  have  often  fidt  themaelvea 
in  a'feba  poaition  with  bim :  diaqnietBd,  lest  on  the 
one  hand  they  ahonld  grieve  him  by  their  differ- 
enoeaordiatrnata;  on  the  other,  leat  they  ahonld  be 
oorapromiaed  by  either  hia  aubtle  ^oeationinga  m 
hia  eareleaa  talk.  Aeaordiagly,  when  his  moat 
intimate  acfuaintaara  the  people  whom  he  waa 
■aeli^  eaarf  day— set  op  the  original  Eimbmgk 
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Review,  in  1764,  Home,  the  best  writer  of  them 

all,  was  carefully  excluded.  To  explain  this,  it 
has  been  suggested,  that  his  infantue  simplicity 
might  have  betrayed  their  secret,  or  that  he  was  too 
tender-hearted  for  the  necessary  cruelties  of  a  re- 
viewer I  But  surely  we  need  not  go  so  far  out  of 
the  way  for  a  suffioieot  reason.  The  conductors 
of  the  Review  did  not  veiiture  to  embarrass  their 
fragile  undertaking  by  the  responsibilities  belonging 
to  bis  opinions,  or  by  the  suspicions  belonging  to 
his  name.  It  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  even  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  more  active 
measures  of  self-defence  on  their  part,  may  have 
been  sometimes  necessary.  A  letter  from  Hume 
to  Blair,  is  fortunately  preserved ;  which,  while  it 
shows  how  peremptorily  Hume  resented  any  inter- 
ference with  his  opinions,  shows  also  the  falsehood 
of  the  rumor,  that  Hume's  opinions  were  shared, 
or  even  tolerated,  by  Blair.  We  have  already 
alluded  to— what  some  have  thought  a  suspicious 
circumstance — the  suppression  or  Uie  loss  of  Rob- 
ertson's correspondence.  But,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  separating  the  case  of  Robertson,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy,  from  that  of 
Blair.  We  perceive,  that  one  of  Hume's  letters, 
full  of  gossip  about  Rousseau,  ends  with  saving, 
^^read  this  only  to  the  initiated;"  words  which, 
hastily  seen  in  the  Hume  papers,  are  quite  enough 
to  have  originated  any  calumny.  But,  the  letter 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  too  direct  and  too 
premeditated  (for  it  was  sent  from  Paris)  not  to  be 
sincere.  Blair  had  forwarded  to  Hume,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's reply  to  his  Essay  on  Miracles.  The  Grist 
part  of  Hume's  answer  to  this  letter,  is  a  criti- 
cism on  Dr.  Campbell:  But  the  rebuke  with 
which  it  ends,  might  have  satisfied  cv^n'  Dr. 
Anderson,  that,  although  the  hope  of  Hume's 
conversion  was  not  the  basis  of  theise  friendships, 
yet,  if  Hume  were  not  converted,  the  faalt  was 
not  with  Blair.  "  Having  said  so  much  to  your 
friend,  who  is  certainly  a  very  ingenious  man, 
though  a  little  too  zealous  for  a  philosopher, 
permit  me  also  the  freedom  of  saying  a  word  to 
yourself.  Whenever!  have  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
in  your  comply,  if  the  discourse  turned  on  any 
ooramon  subject  of  literature,  or  reasoning,  I  always 
parted  from  you  both  entertained  and  instructed. 
But,  when  the  conversation  was  diverted  by  yon 
from  this  channel  towards  the  subject  of  your  pro- 
fession— though  I  doubt  not  but  your  intentions 
were  friendly  towards  me— I  own  I  never  received 
the  same  satisfaction :  I  was  apt  to  be  tired,  and 
you  to  be  angry.  I  would  therefore  wish,  for  the 
future,  whenever  my  good  fortune  throws  me  in 
your  way,  that  these  topics  should  be  forborne 
between  us.  I  have  long  since  done  with  *  all 
inquiries  on  such  subjects,  and  am  become  incapa- 
ble of  instruction ;  though  I  own  no  one  is  more 
capable  of  conveving  it  than  yourself."  A  letter 
of  this  kind  would  luive  cooled  an  ordinary  friend- 
ship ;  and  it  is  highly  to  Blair's  credit  that  he 
aooepted  Hume  on  his  own  terms ;  had  the  virtue 
to  love  him  living,  and  the  manliness  to  protect  his 
memory. 

The  cirde  in  which  Hume  was  living,  (irritating 
as,  in  some  respects,  were  the  threads  which  held 
him  to  it,)  was  one  which,  as  long,  at  least,  as  he 
remained  at  Edinburgh,  he  could  ill  afibrd  to  lose. 
To  be  sure  there  were  two  public  rednions  open  to 
him.  The  Philosophical  Society  was  established  in 
1754,  for  the  purpose  of  philosophieal  debate ; 
Hume  and  Smith  both  attended,  bnt  never  opened 
their  lips  in  it.    The  other  flourished  under  the 
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more  familiar  name  of  the  Poker  'Glnb,  and  was 
established  in  1769,  to  stir  up  the  fire  of  the  nation, 
on  Seotland  being  refused  a  Scotch  militia.  In  thk 
club,  Hume  held  the  melo-dramatie  ofl!ce  of  aaaiefr- 
aat-assassin — having  for  his  principal,  in  case  their 
services  should  be  wanted,  a  certain  Andrew  Croe- 
bie,  the  Pleydell  of  Guy  Manneiinq^ — a  celebrated 
advocate  in  his  day-— standing  counsel  for  the  E^vao- 
gelicals,  and  as  remarkable  as  his  assistant  for  the 
mildness  of  his  disposition.  Even  from  amidst  the 
flatteries  of  Parisian  wit  and  beauty.  Home  aflfeeted 
to  regret  the  freedom  and  hilarity  of  the  Poker  Cinb. 
A  man,  who  had  lived,  year  after  year,  cheerfiilly 
at  Ninewells,  had  proved  beyond  all  question,  that 
society  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  him.  Bnt, 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  when  it  was  within  his 
reach,  he  had  a  secret  ambition  about  it,  (by  way  of 
acknowledgment,  apparently  of  his  literary  rank,) 
beyond  what  friends  or  duos  could  satisfy.  This 
feeling  will  account  for  the  height  to  which  he  car- 
ried his  love  for  Paris,  and  his  dislike  of  London. 
So  far  we  can  understand.  But  a  sensitiveness  at 
not  being  sought  after,  or  noticed  by  the  aristeeraey 
of  Edinburgh,  is  the  last  infirmity  of  which  we 
should  have  suspected  him.  A  twelvemonth  with 
Lord  Annandale,  ought  to  have  hardened  a  weaker 
nature  against  this  kind  of  misfortune.  But  he  not 
only  took  their  neglect  to  heart ;  he  bro4ded  over 
it.  And  it  is  evident,  that  when  certain  of  the 
ofifenders,  or  any  of  their  class,  fell  afterwards  into 
his  hands,  he  had  a  singular  satisfaction  in  settling 
the  balance.  An  opportunity  occurred  at  Psris. 
One  of  his  countrymen  appeared  before  him  there 
with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and,  unconscious  of 
this  secret  grief,  most  have  been  as  much  startled 
at  the  time  as  we  are  now,  at  the  temper  in  which 
he  was  received.  The  introduction  was  fVom 
Blair ;  and  this  is  the  answer  : — **^  Your  recommen- 
dations have  great  weight  with  me ;  but,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  often  seen  Colonel  L  's 

face  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  little  late  he  has 
bethought  himself  of  being  omdiYioiM,  as  you  say, 
of  being  introduced  to  my  acquaintance.  The  only 
favor  I  can  do  him,  is  to  advise  him,  as  soon  as  he 
has  seen  Paris,  to  go  to  a  provincial  town,  where 
people  are  less  shy  of  admitting  new  acquaintance, 
and  are  less  delicate  judges  of  behavior.  •  •  • 
I  fancy  there  will  not  arrive  at  Paris  many  people . 
who  will  have  great  claims  of  past  civilities  to  plead 
with  me."  A  letter  to  Adam  Smith  from  Fontain- 
blean,  a  little  earlier,  is  still  fiercer:  **Yon  are 
ready  to  ask  me,  if  all  this  does  not  make  me  very 
happy :  no ;  I  feel  little  or  no  difference.  Can  1 
ever  forget,  that  it  is  the  very  same  species,  that 
would  scarce  show  me  common  civilities,  a  very 
few  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  who  now  receive  me 
vrith  such  applauses  at  Paris?" 

Unluckily  for  Home,  another  shadow  came 
slowly  creeping  on.  One,  too,  which  a  man  of  his 
kind  and  genUemanly  spirit  would  be  still  more 
unwilling  to  admit.  Authora  always,  and  some- 
times their  publishers,  are  ingenious  in  anticipating 
or  explaining  frulures.  Miller,  in  1750,  delayed 
publishing  a  new  edition  of  Hume's  Essays,  because 
of  the  earthquakes!  In  1760,  John  Home  ao- 
eonnted  to  himself  for  the  thinness  of  the  house,  at 
the  first  representation  of  his  Fatal  Discovery ^  by 
supposing  that  the  curiosity  of  the  play-going  world 
was  all  absorbed  in  the  rival  interest  of  the  contem- 
porary drama,  then  performing  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  under  the  name  of  the  Voughs  Cause,  In 
the  same  way,  it  veas  a  fikvorite  reeonroo  with 
Home  to  attribute  mnoh  of  the  reluctanoe  of  the 
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EoglMh  to  do  hiin*  what  he  kept  calling  jostioe,  to 
the  fact  of  his  beioff  a  Scotchman.  He  would  not 
allow  eithei  the  valgar  popularity  of  Smollett,  or 
the  solid  and  well-earned  lame  of  Robertaon,  to 
andeoeive  him.  He  could  afibrd  to  despise  the 
first.  If  Smollett  sold  out  of  hand  11,000  copies 
of  his  History,  so  much  the  worse  for  public  taste. 
But  RobertBOo's  success  must  be  accounted  for  on 
other  grounds.  And  how  ? — as  a  means  of  spiting 
Hume .'  We  find  him,  accordingly,  writing  from 
London  in  1759  to  Smith :  ''  RobertBon's  book" 
(the  History  of  Scotland)  '*  has  great  merit ;  but  it 
is  visible  that  he  profited  here  by  the  animosity 
against  me.' *  So  far,  we  are  afraid,  was  written  in 
sober  earnest ;  though  pleasantly  carried  off  by  inti- 
mating,  that  the  same  odium  tertii  had  probably 
heen  equally  favorable  to  the  *'  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,"  just  published  :  "  I  suppose  the  case 
was  the  same  with  yon."  Four  years  later,  ( 1763,) 
Robertaon  was  appointed  historiographer  for  Scot- 
land. Hume  had  been  proud  of  their  friendship, 
hoth  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  common  enemy.  But  the  best  friends  and  the 
best  natures  must  not  be  tried  too  far.  The  jeal- 
ousy which  this  unexpected  preference  excited  in 
him,  i¥as  sufficiently  apparent  to  be  observed  by 
third  persons.  Dr.  Carlyle  repeals,  as  part  of  the 
dav's  gossip,  (1763,)  that,  "  Honest  David  Home, 
(Hume,)  with  the  heart  of  all  others  that  rejoices 
most  at  the  prosperity  of  his  friendb,  was  certainly 
a  little  hurt  with  this  last  honor  conferred  on  Rob- 
ertson. A  lucky  accident  has  given  him  relief." 
The  accident  was  an  invitation  to  accompany  Lord 
Hertford  on  an  embassy  to  Paris.  It  was  only  an 
accident  inasmuch  as  it  was  sudden  and  unlocked 
for.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  done 
mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Home,  who,  at 
this  very  time,  was  domesticated  with  Lord  Bute.' 
It  was  a  good  day's  work — by  whomsoever  done ; 
and  all  the  better,  if  the  doer  of  it  was  aware  of  all 
the  drcumstanoes.  For,  assuredly,  there  is  no 
more  melancholy  form  of  dust  and  ashes,  than  those 
of  a  friendship  which  has  burnt  out ;  and,  among 
the  last  friendships  which  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  perish,  was  one  that  had  united  names  which 
posterity  will  never  part. 

Hume  had  begun  his  History  in  Edinburgh  in 
1752.  In  1703,  when  he  brought  it  to  a  close,  he 
was  at  Edinburgh  still.  From  the  feelings  which 
we  have  been  describing,  it  would  appear  that  this 
continued  residence  was  from  necessity  more  than 
choice.  During  the  interval,  he  often  wished  him- 
self away.  Often  would  he  have  fled  from  the  ills 
to  which  he  was  exposed  at  Edinburgh,  and  even 
taken  his  chance  of  those  which  London  might  have 
in  store  for  him ;  if  his  finances  could  have  borne 
the  change.    In  1754,  (the  year  of  the  proceed 

r'  ist  him  in  the  General  Assembly,)  he  writes  to 
Clephane, — '*Show  me  that  frugality  could 
make  jC  120  a  year  do,  and  I  *m  with  you.  A  man 
of  letters  ought  always  to  live  in^a  capital,  says 
Ba^le."  Three  years  later,  ( 1757,  the  year  of  his 
resigning  the  librarianship,)  he  returned  to  the  sub- 
iect ;  and  desired  the  doctor  to  look  out  a  room  for 
him.  *'  A  room  in  a  sober,  diacreet  family,  who 
would  not  be  avcrae  to  admit  a  sober,  discreet, 
virtuous,  frugal,  regular,  quiet,  good-natured  man 
—of  a  bad  character  1 — ^I  shall  he  in  Loudon  next 
summer,  (to  finish  the  Tudor  volumes,)  probably 
to  remain  there  during  life.  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
spend  X150  a  year,  which  is  the  sum  upon  which, 
I  remember,  you  formerly  undertook  me.  But  I 
would  not  have  you  reckon  upon  probabilities,  as 


you  then  caDed  them ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  write  no 
more.  I  shall  read  and  correct,  and  chat  and  be 
idle,  the  rest  of  my  life."  In  1769  he  expresses 
more  plainly  than  ever,  the  uncomfortableness  of 
his  position  at  Edinburgh.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
wore  to  bo  set  the  supreme  considerations,  that 
Scotland  was  more  suitable  to  his  means,  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  his  principal  friendships.  The  vis 
inertiaf  which  made  a  single  removal  as  intolerable 
to  him  as  a  fire,  came  next ;  and,  lastly,  an  objec- 
tion, (perhaps  equal  in  reality  to  aJl  the  others,)  the 
inability  to  make  up  his  mind  to  what  other  place 
it  would  be  prudent  to  remove. 

We  doubt  whether  London  would  have  ever 
suited  him.  He  had  never  seen  it  to  advantage. 
Ho  had  first  become  acquainted  with  it,  sick  and 
sorry,  on  his  way  to  Briatol.  He  then  probably 
brouffht  up  with  him  a  strong  national  antipathy. 
At  all  events,  he  would  certainly  have  been  met  by 
one;  for,  unless  the  ashes  had  been  smouldering 
sullenly  in  1734,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
some  five>and-twenty  years  afterwards,  that  they 
should  have  been  blown  into  a  fiame  by  vulgar 
breath,  against  the  countrymen  of  Lord  Bute. 
Hume's  second  visit — ^tbat  of  an  unknown  youth, 
half  Scotch,  half  French,  arrivinff  from  France  to 
negotiate  the  publication  of  an  unlucky  Treatiae  on 
Metaphysics— was  no  great  advance ;  and  his  year 
of  bondage  vrith  Lord  Annandale,  in  Hertfordshire, 
must  have  been  too  miserable  to  think  of,  without 
shuddering. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was 
again  in  England,  except  pusing  through  with 
(^eral  Sinclair,  until  1758.  In  this  year,  how- 
ever, he  did  come  to  London,  in  execution  of  the 
purpose  ho  had  announced  to  Dr.  Clephane;  he 
took  lodffings  in  Lisle  street,  Liecester  Fields,  and 
remained  there,  not  for  life,  as  he  had  talked  of, 
but  about  a  twelvemonth.  From  all  that  appears, 
he  was  hving  in  no  society.  Of  the  people  whose 
names  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned 
in  his  letters,  the  only  one  with  whom  he  pretends 
to  any  acquaintance,  is  a  Mr.  Burke,  or  Bourke, 
*'  an  Irish  gentleman  who  wrote  lately  a  very 
pretty  Treatise  on  the  Sublime."  This  tentative 
experiment  of  settling  in  London,  therefore,  evidently 
failed  ;  and  upon  its  failure,  Hume  concluded  that 
there  was  no  good  society  in  London,  since  he  had 
found  none.  He  might  very  easily  have  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake  at  Pans.  For,  by  his  own 
account,  its  polite  circles  were  in  some  respects 
more  exclusive;  and  it  was  almost  out  or  the 
memory  of  num  that  any  British  had  been  familiarly 
admitted  into  them ;  though  an  exception  was  after- 
wards made  in  his  favor,  by  a  strange  caprice  of 
fashion.  Under  these  circumstances,  any  compari- 
sons he  might  draw  between  the  two  capitals,  must 
necessarily  be  unfair ;  however,  he  might  think 
they  justified  his  anti-English  feelings.  **  There 
is,"  he  says,  *'  a  very  remarkable  difierence  between 
London  and  Paris,  of  which  I  gave  warning  to 
Helvetins,  when  he  went  over  lately  to  England, 
and  of  which  he  told  me,  on  his  return,  he  was  fully 
sensible.  If  a  man  have  the  misfortune,  in  the 
former  place,  to  attach  himself  to  letters,  even  if  he 
succeew,  I  know  not  with  whom  he  ia  to  live,  nor 
how  he  is  to  pass  his  time  in  suitable  society.  The 
little  company  there  that  is  worth  conversing  with, 
are  cold  and  unsociable;  or  are  wanned  only  by 
Action  and  cabal ;  so  that,  a  man  who  plays  no  part 
in  public  affiiirs,  becomes  altogether  msignificant ; 
and  if  he  is  not  rich,  he  becomes  even  contemptible. 
Henoe  that  nation  are  relapsing  fast  into  the  deepeal 
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stapidtty  and  ignovanee.  The  taste  for  IHemttne  ia 
neither  decayed  nor  depraved  here,  as  with  the 
barbarians  os  the  banks  of  the  Thames."  [1764.] 
After  Hume's  return  from  Pans,  he  resided  in 
London  fuU  two  years,  (1766-66,)  and  was  for  the 
principal  part  of  the  time,  under  secretary  of  state 
10  General  Conway.  He  must  now  have  had 
abundant  means  of  correcting  his  error,  if  he  had 
thottght  it  worth  his  while.  On  the  contrary,  he 
eecms  to  have  leapt  aloof.  He  even  declined 
Blair's  introduction  of  Dr.  Percy  to  him  in  London, 
almost  as  nnoeremoniously  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
Scotch  colonel  sent  to  him  at  Paris.  **  I  thank  you 
for  the  aoquaintaace  you  oSet  me  of  Blr.  Percy ; 
but  it  would  be  impracticable  fbr  me  to  cultivate  his 
friendship,  as  men  of  letters  have  here  no  place  of 
rendeivous ;  and  are,  indeed,  sunk  and  forgot  in  the 
ffeneral  torrent  of  the  world.  If  you  can  therefore 
oecline,  without  hardship,  any  letter  of  recommen- 
dation, it  would  save  trouble  both  to  him  and  me." 
Hume  and  Peiey  came  together,  notwithstanding. 
They  had  a  point  of  agreement— not  Ancient  Bal- 
lads, certainly ;  but  a  common  dislike  of  Johnson. 
Yet  Hume*s  excuse  is  not  less  strange ;  for  there 
never  was  a  time,  before  or  sinoe,  when  London 
was  loss  in  want  of  points  of  reunion,  where  men 
of  similiar  pursnita  might  meet.  The  Scotch  theoH 
selves  had  a  pleasant  dub,  made  up  mostly  of 
Hume's  friends.  Gairick  vres  a  member  of  it ;  and 
the  house  whe^s  it  met  was  kept  by  a  clever 
woman,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Douglas, 
Biriiop  of  Salisbury.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
stranger  still,  so  to  speak  of  London  in  1767 ,  an 
era  when  Mrs.  Montagu  was  ambitious  of  distinguish- 
ing her  house  after  the  BambouiBet  fashion;  and 
when  three  years  had  not  elapsed  since  Johnson  had 
founded  the  Literarr  Club.  But  at  his  highest 
senith,  Hume  probably  continued  equally  a  stranger 
at  these  renowned  resorts.  The  people,  indeed, 
who  were  worshippers  of  Johnson  could  have 
scarcely  associated  with,  much  less  courted,  Hume. 
Considering  Johnson's  occasional  brutality,  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  for  him  and  Hume  to  have  met 
in  private.  Percy  was  stopped  from  even  mention- 
ing that  he  had  taken  Hume  to  dine  with  the  chap* 
lains  at  St.  James',  for  fear  of  a  scene  of  yiolence, 
if  not  hysterics.  And  it  was  only  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  Jolmson  being  away,  that  haI^a-dosBen 
friends  contrived  to  smuggle  Adam  Smith  into  the 
dub. 

That  smgnlar  dictatorship,  which  Boswdl  has 
immortalized,  might  hare  been  greatiy  in  the  way 
of  Hume,  and  even  of  Smith,  in  the  set  where  we 
should  otherwise  first  expect  to  find  them.  Of  this 
^  there  can  be  nb  doubt.  But,  supposing  them  there, 
'  would  they  have  sueoeeded?  Might  not  Smith 
have  been  too  formal  and  didactic!  And  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  conversational  pleasantries  of 
Hume,  which  were  so  enchanting  among  his  famiUar 
friends,  might  not  have  borne  transplanting  among 
strettffers  ?  Garrick's  critical  interrogatory  oonoem- 
ing  &e  character  of  Smith's  conversation  ('*  Ek, 
nobby  ?**)  is  not  promising.  Smith  is  supposed  to 
have  told  Reynolds,  that  he  never  talked  upon  a 
subject  which  he  understood,  lest  he  might  want  it 
fbr  his  books!  while,  Horace  Walpole,  indignant 
at  anybody  comparing  Hume's  abilities  with  those 
of  Gray,  declared  that  Hume's  oonyerBation  was  so 
thidt  that  ho  believed  he  never  ondecrtood  a  subject 
nntil  he  had  written  upon  it.  Can  there  be  better 
proof,  than  the  extravagance  of  these  anecdotes^— 
thai  as  yet  a  dinnep-table  and  a  drawing-room  wera 
not  good  oondnctom  between  the  minds  of  the  two 


eonntries  1  Put  out  by  the  novebf  of  the  soene,  o» 
difildent  of  their  Scotticisms  and  their  dialect,  both 
Smith  and  Hume  were  evidentiy  different  penons 
in  London  from  what  they  were  at  home.  So 
many  Scotchmen  in  the  preceding  generation  had 
written  excellent  English,  that  we  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  grounds  on  which  Hume  and 
his  contemporaries  are  supposed  to  have  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  English  composition,  and  to  have  con- 
ferred so  great  a  service  on  their  countrymen  by 
their  success.  But  a  written  style  is  one  thing,  a 
colloquial  style  another ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  generation  of  whidi  we  are  sp^udng,  would 
have  been  much  more  confident  Uiat  they  could 
have  marehed  gracefully  through  the  chapters  of  a 
history,  than  have  made  good  their  way,  without  a 
fiiult,  among  the  turns  and  idioms  of  the  most  com- 
mon conversation.  But — whether  this  were  so  or 
not  in  the  case  of  Hume — ^there  was  another,  and 
even  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  holding 
pleasant  intercourse  with  "the  baxbarians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames."  He  disliked  the  people, 
and  cherished  the  dislike. 

At  times  Hume  turned  his  eyes  wistfully  towards 
France.  Its  climate,  iu  cheapness,  the  facihty  and 
gayety  of  ita  society,  had  great  attractions  for  him. 
When  ho  was  more  than  usually  out  of  humor 
with  his  native  land,  he  entertained  his  fancy  with 
schemes  of  expatriation.  Had  they  been  all  as 
philosophical  as  that  which  he  unfolded  to  Dr.  Cle* 
phane,  in  1756,  we  should  have  had  more  reliance 
on  the  ways  and  means  which  philosophy  can  sup- 
ply, than  we  have  at  present : — "  It  gives  me  great 
affliction,  dear  doctor,  when  you  speaJc  of  gout  and 
old  affe.  Alas !  yon  are  going  down  hill,  and  I  am 
tumbung  fast  after  you.  I  have,  however,  very 
entire  health,  notwithstanding  my  studious,  seden- 
tary life.  I  only  grow  fiit  more  than  I  could  wish. 
When  shall  I  see  you  ?  God  knows.  I  am  settled 
here  (Eidinburgh) ;  have  no  pretensions,  nor  hopes, 
nor  desires,  to  cany  me  to  court  the  great.  I  live 
frugally  on  a  small  fortune,  which  I  care  not  to  dis- 
sipate by  jaunts  of  pleasure.  All  these  circum* 
stances  give  me  little  prospect  of  seeing  London. 
Were  I  to  change  my  habitation,  I  would  retire  to 
some  provincial  town  in  France ;  to  trifle  out  my 
old  age  near  a  warm  son,  in  a  good  climate,  a 
pleasant  country,  and  amidst  a  sociable  people. 
My  stock  would  then  maintain  me  in  some  opu* 
lence ;  for  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you,  dear 
doctor,  that  on  reviewing  mv  afildn,  I  find  that  I 
am  worth  jC1600  sterling,  which,  at  five  per  cent., 
makes  me  near  1800  livres  a  year ;  that  is,  the  pay 
of  two  French  captains."  It  is  usinff  brave  words, 
perhaps,  to  call  this^  philosophy,  fi  is,  however, 
no  snudl  part  of  it ;  and  represents,  we  trust,  the 
good  sense  and  good  temper  of  many  hundreds  of 
our  half-pay  officers  scattered  over  France  at  this 
moment.  There  is  nothing  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  presented  in  this  letter  but  what  Hume's 
best  fnends  mi^ht  wish  to  see  there.  It  is  as  pleas- 
ant a  foreign  view  of  him  as  either  of  his  two  ex- 
tremes— as  either  the  quiet  of  his  first  provincial 
solitude,  to  which  he  fled,  to  ruminate  upon  his 
juvenilia  at  La  Fleche ;  or  the  glory  of  his  second 
visit,  receiving  the  compliments  of  Uie  nobility  and 
court  of  France. 

M.  Camperon  has  translated  anew  Hume's  Hi9» 
tory  into  French ;  and  to  judge  by  some  of  ths 
blunders  of  his  predecessors  which  he  has  put  into 
a  note,  not  before  it  was  wanted.  He  observes 
that  Hume's  partiality  to  France  ought  to  be  ^ 
gnat  merit  with  French  leaders.    We  axe  quite 
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wiOing  that  it  sbould  be  io.  We  haye  never  heaxd 
this  partiality  objected  to  by  anybody;  nor  &alt 
found  with  him  because  his  tastes,  both  liteiary  and 
social,  were  more  French  than  English.  Within 
certain  limits,  comparisons  between  different  coun- 
tries, their  forms  of  civilization,  and  their  planners, 
are  open  questions.  The  most  favored  nation  is  not 
necessahly  one's  own.  The  injustice  to  which  we 
object  in  Hume,  is  not  comparative  but  positive ; 
and  Englishmen  are  entitled  to  oomplam  much 
more  of  the  feeling  which  pervades  these  letters, 
than  of  any  opinions  stated  in  his  Histdry.  The 
first  germ  of  Hume's  dislike  of  the  EngHsh  was 
probably,  as  we  have  said,  a  little  leaven  of  anciont 
nationality.  Unfavorable  accidents  rather  encour- 
aged than  corrected  it  afterwards :  and  so  it  grew 
up  to  be  the  counterpart  to  Johnson's  dislike  of 
Scotland.  By  degrees,  this  hostile  feeling  was 
embittered  by  personal  pique  and  wounded  vanity. 
Like  other  great  perfqrmers,  who  have  come  up 
from  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  and  have  met  at 
first  with  coldness  and  with  clamor,  instead  of 
plaudits,  he  took  oflbnce ;  and  assuming  the  tone 
and  attitude  of  an  injured  man,  he  opeuM  a  quarrel 
with  the  public,  which  he  never  dosed. 

Yet  Hume's  general  nature  was  eminently  sweet 
and  reasonable.  He  was  as  sound,  both  m  mind 
and  body,  as  Johnson  was  the  reverse.*  It  would 
have  appeared  beforehand  to  have  been  about  as 
difficult  to  make  the  one  unhappy,  as  the  other 
happy.  But,  on  looking  more  closely  into  Hume's 
nnderlife,  the  one  superstition  by  which  his  house 
was  haunted  (an  ill  related  passion  for  literary 
fiune)  was  nearly  provmg  as  fatal  to  his  peace,  as 
Johnson's  hundred  spectres.  All  that  was  really 
serious  by  way  of  exception  to  his  general  charac- 
ter, is  to  be  referred,  fitst  or  last,  to  this  head.  He 
was  turned  forty  at  the  time  of  his  bringing  out  the 
first  part  of  the  History  of  the  Stuarts.  From  the 
moment  it  appeared,  it  was  (he  ^sonceived)  univer^ 
sally  neglected  and  universally  abused.  Books  have 
been  wntten  on  the  calamities  of  authors,  and  on  their 
peculiar  diseases,  physical  and  moral.  They  contain 
many  cases  tai  more  painful,  but  hardly  a  case  more 
mortifying,  than  the  effect  which  this  disappointment 
produced  on  Hume.  The  first  effects,  impulsive  and 
temporary,  might  be  attributed  to  a  sudden  return  of 
Sf^enetic  low  spirits,  brought  back  on  him  by  long 
confinement  and  vezation---the  same  kind  of  menu 
jaundice,  upon  which  in  his  youth  he  had  consulted 
Cheyne.  But  the  secondary  effects-— thosjB  which 
were  consequential  and  reflective— cannot  be  passed 
over  to  that  charitable  hypothesis.  At  first,  his 
mind  was  so  unsettled,  that  he  all  but  threw  off  his 
friends  and  forswore  his  country.  His  two  letters 
to  Mure  of  Caldwell,  are  humbling  to  authon,  but 
most  instructive  to  their  friends,  in  1754,  Hume 
had  begged  of  Mure  to  tell  him  his  opinion  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Stuarts,  and  with  freedom  : — ^*  You 
know  my  docility."  Mure,  who  should  perhaps 
have  known  him  better,  took  him  at  his  word.  It 
was  not  till  1757 — and  then,  only  after  having  re- 
ceived from  Mure  a  oommendation  of  the  second 
put— -that  Hume  sullenly  restored  him  to  a  friend- 
ship, "  oonfinned  by  years  and  long  acquaintance !" 
How  frail  our  security  in  eadi  other,  if  for  three 
long  years,  the  too  homely  truths  oontained  in  the 

*  [We  rnnst  ezpRss  oar  extreme  surprise  at  this  asser- 
tioa.  Johnson's  bodily  Aitmwe  often,  pariiaps  generaUy, 
affected  his  temper— hot  if  his  vigocoos  intelleet  was  not 
soonder  than  Hmne*e— if  ii  were  not  aoond,  who  that 
ttvsd  under  him  snspected  it  I— ZiMv  4^] 


answer  to  the  first  letter  can  have  held  sonfended 
in  the  air  a  friendship  so  confirmed ! 

Other  authors  may  have  been  as  touchy  with 
their  friends ;  but  we  do  not  remember  any  otheor, 
who  ever  thought  of  shaking  the  dust  from  off  hi» 
feet  and  abjunng  his  countr]r,  merely  because  hia 
countrymen  womd  not  read  lus  books,  nor  receive 
him  on  his  self-appointed  mission,  for  their  national 
historian.  It  is  a  pettishness,  or  flightiness,  for 
which  no  testimony  could  be  taken  but  his  own. 
But  that  testimony  we  have  ;  and,  what  is  worse, 
we  have  it  gravely  given  in  as  a  dying  declaration, 
at  the  distance  of  five-and-twenty  years : — ^^  I  was, 
I  confess,  discouraged ;  and  had  not  the  war  been 
at  that  time  breaking  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, I  had  certainly  retired  to  some  provincial 
town  of  the  former  kingdom,  have  changed  my 
name,  and  never  more  have  returned  to  my  native 
country  ! "  The  storm  passed  off;  but  the  channels 
which  it  had  worn  remained ;  and  into  these— 
whenever  things  went  wrong  with  him — ^his  distem- 
pered thoughts  and  feelings  appear  to  have  found 
their  way.  Through  many  years  he  persisted  ia 
reading  everything  backwards  which  related  to  hie 
Historv — ^which  was  the  vray,  to  be  sure,  in  which 
he  had  composed  it.  "Eveij  now  edition  was  only 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  him ;  and  a  poor  instamient  of  his  just  dues* 
Notwithstanding  his  confession,  that  the  last  series 
of  his  History  had  been  better  received  immediately 
upon  its  publication  than  any  of  the  earlier  ones, 
this  earnest  of  contrition  was  not  sufiioient  to  enti- 
tle the  pubUc  to  condonation.  He  would  not  come 
up  to  London  till  he  had  seen  more  justice  don» 
bun.  But  appearances  improved  so  rapidly,  that 
he  wrote  home  from  Paris  the  succeeding  year,  that 
he  saw  that  the  public  was  coming  round.  Unfor- 
tunately, by  this  time,  he  had  contracted,  through 
lon^  indulgence,  the  worst  of  all  complaints,  the 
habit  of  complaining.  It  is  in  vain,  that  the  stati- 
cal chair  assures  the  confirmed  valetudinarian  that 
he  is  gaining  flesh ;  he  must  go  on,  weighing  him- 
self daily.  Hume  at  last  wore  out  the  patience  of 
his  very  publisher.  Mr.  Miller  cannot  help  express* 
ing  his  surprise  that  a  man  of  his  excellent  under- 
standing and  merit  should  be  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
sale ;  especially,  as  the  booksellers,  the  only  par- 
ties concerned  m  it,  are,  on  the  whole,  astoni^ed 
at  its  success,  and  are  ready  to  give  him  any  en- 
couragement to  proceed !  Surely,  where  the  book- 
sellers were  so  joyfully  astonished,  the  author 
might  have  been  content.  We  may  sefely  undm* 
take  to  say,  that  no  such  correspondence  ever 
passed  between  Samuel  Simmons  and  John  Milton; 
though  two  other  five  pounds  depended  on  the 
number  of  the  copies  of  the  Pamdise  Lost  that 
Simmons  might  have  the  luck  to  sell.  The  genius 
of  the  greatest  minds  is  based  on  greatness  of  char- 
acter, and  can  bide  its  time. 

We  would  have  no  man  stand  up  for  his  country 
or  his  party,  right  or  wrong.  But,  an  honest  man 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  bebnging  to  a  party ; 
while  he  certainly  may  be  much  we  worse  for  be- 
ing a  citizen  only  of  the  world.  Hume  was  all 
along  national  rather  than  patriotic :  and,  onfortn- 
natJy,  his  nationality  was  represented  by  the  dif- 
fereaee  in  his  feelings  towards  England  and  Scot^ 
land  I  his  patriotism  by  his  indiflisrence  to  both. 
Had  he  been  out  in  foitT-five,  he  would  have  been 
amnosd  at  the  notion  of  iMoishment  being  a  pnn-^ 
iahmont ;  and  he  must  have  laughed  at  liOid  Bo- 
linghfoke's  declamations  out  of  l^neca,  upon  exile* 
If  theie  be  any  euch  virtue  as  patriotismi  Hume 
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hong  tst  too  loosely  to  his  country.  The  equsl 
affection  to  all  sections  of  his  countrymen — the 
JYos  Rululusue  motto,  which  he  paraded  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  essays  in  1741 — ^made  him  as  much 
of  a  spectator  in  domestic  politics  as  Atticus  him- 
self. Six  or  scTon  years  aflerwards,  he  boasted 
that  he  had  argued  the  case  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession—in  a  new  essay,  brought  out  at  a  most 
oritical  moment — ^as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  a  ques- 
tion between  Pompey  and  Cassar.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  bis  nature  was  so  neutral — so  wanting  in 
those  sympathies,  out  of  which  patriotism  grows — 
that  it  would  not  at  any  time  have  cost  him  more 
to  change  his  allegiance  than  his  coat.  He  was 
teady,  therefore,  to  shift  his  lodgings  any  day,  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  he  should 
have  been  so  sore  at  the  denial  of  any  imagined 
daim — ^whether  it  was  his  lawful  literary  laurels, 
or  his  lawful  pecuniary  emoluments  that  were  with- 
held from  him.  On  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  made 
it  a  point,  apparently  with  private  persons  as  well 
as  with  the  public,  to  stand,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
his  extreme  rights.  It  was  not  till  these  were  re- 
cognized and  secured,  that  he  opened  his  better  na- 
ture—struck the  rock,  and  let  the  waters  fiow. 
Hume  is  far  from  being  the  only  person,  who  has 
oavilled  for  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  in  •  the  way  of 
bargain,  to  give  it  afterwards,  or  thrice  as  much,  to 
a  deserving — or  undeserving  friend.  At  the  begin- 
ning, there  was  more  excuse  for  pertinacity  about 
whatever  money  he  could  make  out  any  sort  of  title 
to,  in  his  case,  than  in  that  of  most  people.  We 
wish,  however,  that  he  had  let  drop  his  demand 
against  Lord  Annandale  for  some  small  debated 
arrear  of  salary,  as  soon  as  he  could  afiford  to  lose 
it.  Still  more  do  we  wish  that  the  extortionous 
demand  on  government,  for  half-pay,  which  he  cei> 
tainly  had  not  earned,  as  judge-advocate,  had  never 
been  preferred  by  him.  His  indefatigable  perseveiv 
ance  in  agitating  on  both  these  questions  would 
prepare  us  for  his  being  exceedingly  dissatisfied 
with  his  position  in  the  embassy  at  Paris,  as  long 
as  it  was  precarious ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  violence  of  his  feelings,  or  the  nature  of  his 
threats.  He  had  bargained  with  Lord  Hertford  for 
a  pension  of  £200,  before  agreeing  to  come  out 
with  him  in  the  nondescript  capacity  of  a  kind  of 
attachiy  who  was  to  do  the  business  of  secretary  to 
the  embassy,  without  any  official  character.  For  a 
time,  this  pension  rested  on  no  more  solid  footing 
than  a  simple  order  from  the  treasury  ;  while,  Mr. 
Bunbury  continued  to  hang  on  as  secretary  longer 
than  Hume  had  reckoned  upon.  In  this  state  of 
thin^,  he  roused  himself  to  address  a  long  letter 
to  his  friend  Elliot,  on  his  grievances.  The  fum- 
ing incense  which  the  Parisians  were  now  offering 
to  him,  as  a  sort  of  male  Goddess  of  Reason,  must, 
by  this  time  have  intoxicated  the  object  of  their 
idolatry,  or  he  never  would  have  closed  hie  letter 
witii  the  formal  notice—**  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  insults  and  indignities 
from  my  native  country ;  but  if  it  continues  so, 
'  ingrata  patria,  n6  ossa  qiddem  habebis,^  " 

The  flaw  which  ran  through  Hume^s  temper,  the 
degree  to  which  it  occasionally  disfigured  the  white- 
ness of  the  marble — as  in  this  instance— cannot  be 
more  strikingly  brought  out  than  in  Sir  Gilbert's 
answer.  Of  all  the  friends  of  Hume  who  are  intro- 
duced to  us  in  the  present  volumes,  were  we  to 
judge  them  by  their  correspondence,  we  should 
place  him  first.  Whether  the  matter  in  discussion 
be  metapbjrsics  or  dvil  prudence,  he  is  uniformly  a 


wise  adviser: — "As  to  ingfota  pairia,  ne  osta 
qvidem  habeUs,  don't  be  at  all  uneasy.  Notwith* 
standing  all  your  errors,  mistakes,  and  heresies  in 
religion,  morals,  and  government,  I  undertake  yon 
shall  have  at  least  .Christian  burial ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  even  find  for  you  a  niche  in  Westminster 
Abbey  besides.  Your  Locks,  Newtons,  and  Bacons 
had  no  great  matter  to  boast  of  during  their  lives, 
and  yet  thoy  were  the  most  orthodox  of  men ;  they 
required  no  godfather  to  answer  for  them  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  not  Lord  Hertford  spread 
his  seven-fold  shield  overall  your  transgressions? 
Pray,  what  pretensions  have  you  either  in  chureh 
or  state?  for  you  well  know  you  have  ofiended 
both."  A  few  months  afterwards,  Sb  Gilbert  was 
himself  at  Paris,  to  place  his  sons  there.  He  lef^ 
them  to  be  looked  after  by  Hume ;  but,  from  what 
he  had  seen,  he  felt  so  strongly  the  temptations  by 
which  he  had  also  lefl  his  fnend  surrounded,  that 
having  to  write  to  him  about  the  boys,  he  could  not 
resist  tacking  on  a  word  or  two  of  counsel  at  the 
end  : — *^  Allow  me  in  friendship  also  to  tell  you  1 
think  I  see  you  at  present  upon  the  very  brink  of  a 
precipice.  One  cannot  too  much  clear  their  (one's  ?) 
mind  of  all  little  prejudices ;  but  partiality  to  one's 
country  ia  not  a  prejudice.  Love  the  French  as 
much  as  you  will.  Many  of  the  individuals  are 
surely  the  proper  objects  of  afl^ection  ;  but,  above 
aU,  continue  still  an  Englishman."  The  reply  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  interposition  was  not 
premature.  '*  I  cannot  imagine,''  Hume  replies, 
**  what  you  mean  by  saying  I  am  on  a  precipice; 
I  shall  foretell  to  you  the  result  of  my  present  situ* 
ation,  almost  with  as  great  certainty  as  it  is  possible 
to  employ  with  reganl  to  any  future  event.  As 
soon  as  Lord  Hertford's  embassy  ends,  which  prob- 
ably may  not  continue  long,  some  ssealot  whom  I 
never  saw,  and  never  could  oflfend,  finding  me  with* 
out  protection,  will  instanter  fly  with  alacrity  to 
strike  off  that  pension  which  the  king  and  the  min- 
istry, before  I  would  consent  to  accept  of  my  pres- 
ent situation,  promised  should  be  for  life.  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  Paris ;  which  I  confess  I  shall 
turn  my  back  to  with  regret.  I  shall  go  to  Thou- 
louse  or  Moutauban,  or  some  provincial  town  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  I  shall  spend,  contented, 
the  rest  of  my  life,  with  more  money,  under  a  finer 
sky,  and  in  better  company  than  I  was  bom  to 
enjoy.  From  what  human  motive  or  consideration 
can  I  prefer  living  in  England  than  in  foreign  conn- 
tries?  I  believe,  taking  the  continent  of  Europe, 
from  Petersburg  to  Lisbon,  and  from  Bergen  to 
Naples,  there  is  not  one  there  who  ever  heard  of 
my  name,  who  has  not  heard  of  it  with  advantage, 
both  in  point  of  morals  and  genius.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one  Englishman  in  fifty,  who,  if  he 
heard  I  had  broke  my  neck  to-night,  would  be 
sorry.  Some,  because  I  am  not  a  whig;  some, 
because  I  am  not  a  Christian ;  and  all,  beeause  I 
am  a  Scotsman.  Can  you  seriously  talk  of  my 
continning  an  Englishman?  Am  I,  or  are  you,  an 
Engliriiman  ?  Do  they  not  treat  with  derision  our 
pretensions  to  that  name,  and  with  hatred  our  just 
pretensions  to  surpass  and  govern  them  ?  I  am  a 
citizen  of  the  world ;  but  if  I  were  to  adopt  any 
country,  it  would  be  that  in  which  I  live  at  present  f 
and  from  which  I  am  determined  never  to  depart, 
unless  a  war  drives  me  into  Switzerland  or  Italy." 
The  idolaters,  who  were  running  afler  Hume  to 
pick  up  anecdotes  of  bis  philosophy  and  bonhomrme^ 
would  be  more  abashed  at  this  correspondenoe, 
than  probably  the  "Gk)od  David"  might  think 
necessary.    What  makes  his  vehemence  the  goaro 
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idexcnsable,  is,  that  all  along  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  difficultly  of  his  case.  And,  at  last,  when 
he  was  appointed  secretary,  he  felt  **  inclined  to  be 
sarprised  how  it  had  happened." 
.  But  Hume^s  ideas,  when  onoe  taken  up,  soon 
became  fixed  ideas ;  not  to  be  exorcised  out  of  him 
by  reason.  In  this  manner,  his  resentments  were 
gradually  transformed  into  a  second  nature.  By 
way  of  self-defence  against  his  supposed  public,  he 
early  inflamed  himself  into  an  equal  contempt  of 
their  literary  taste  and  of  their  manners :  **  As  to 
the  approbation  or  esteem  of  those  blockheads,  who 
call  themsehes  the  public,  and  whom  a  bookseller, 
a  lord,  a  priest  or  a  party,  can  guide,  I  do  most 
heartily  despise  it."  [1757.]  His  alleged  unwil- 
lingness to  show  himself  among  his  detractors, 
easily  assumed  a  more  comprehensive  form,  when 
his  fiist  objection  was  removed.  '*  I  have  a  reluc- 
tance to  think  of  settling  among  the  factious  barba- 
rians of  London ;  who  will  hate  me  because  I  am  a 
Scotsman,  and  am  not  a  whig;  and  despise  me 
because  I  am  a  'man  of  lettera."  Such  was  the 
pronundamento  of  1765 ;  and  the  reluctance  deep- 
ened with  years.  By  the  time  that  he  had  to 
thank  Gibbon  for  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Decline 
and  Fall,"  his  accumulated  contempt  for  a  genera- 
tion, of  which,  if  Burke  and  Johnson  were  the  first, 
they  did  not  stand  alone,  had  reached  an  alarming 
height.  He  accordingly  turned  his  compliment  to 
the  author,  by  the  expression  of  his  surprise  at  so 
excellent  a  performance  proceeding  from  an  Eng^ 
lishman !  **  Your  countrymen,  for  almost  a  whole 
generation,  had  given  themselves  up  to  barbarous 
and  absurd  faction ;  and  had  so  totally  neglected  all 
polite  letters,  that  I  no  longer  expected  any  valua- 
ble production  ever  to  come  from  them."  '*  It  is 
lamentable  to  think,"  he  adds  in  a  letter  to  Smith 
of  the  same  date,  and  almost  his  last,  '*  how  mach 
that  nation  has  declined  in  literature  in  our  time." 
[1776.] 

Unfortunately,  Hume^s  horror  at  English  politics 
kept  pace  with  his  contempt  for  English  literature. 
The  Wilkite  mobs  frightened  him  into  a  style  of 
writing,  and,  we  fear  almost  of  thinking,  which 
would  have  scarcely  been  excusable  in  a  foreigner, 
or  a  woman  :  "  Our  government,"  he  says  to  Elliot, 
"  has  become  a  chimera,  and  Lb  too  perfect  in  point 
of  liberty  for  so  rude  a  beast  as  an  Englishman ; 
who  is  a  man ;  a  bad  animal  too,  corrupted  by  a 
century  of  licentiousness."  [1770.]  In  the  same 
year,  our  veteran  author  went  the  length  of 
remonstrating  with  Smith  for  going  on  with  his 
Wealth  of  Nations — as  a  jest  of  course,  but  a 
bitter  jest.  **  How  can  you  so  much  as  entertain 
a  thought  of  publishing  a  book  full  of  reason, 
sense,  and  learning,  to  those  wicked,  abandoned 
madmen?  •  •  •  •  Nothing  but  a  rebellion 
and  bloodshed  will  open  the  eyes  of  that  deluded 
peonle :  though,  were  they  alone  concerned,  I 
think  it  is  no  matter  what  becomes  of  them." 
Bnt  Hume  was  in  grain,  and  had  been  through- 
oat  life,  a  faint-hearted  politician.  He  had  got 
from  history  no  confidence  in  man  or  in  society 
—no  notion  that  freedom  and  civilization  might 
hare  resources  in  reserve,  more  than  a  match  for 
the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  the  size  of  London, 
or  the  turbulence  of  mobs.  In  1716,  the  present 
times  were  so  calamitous,  and  the  future  prospect 
80  dismal,  that  he  could  not  congratulate  his  friend 
Oewald  on  the  success  of  his  election.  He  tells 
him,  that  he  should  not  be  much  disappointed,  if 
ike  parliament  then  elected  were  the  last  parliament 
we  should  ever  see  in  Britain.    And  so  he  went 
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on,  year  by  year,  prognosticating  evil;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  not  enough  Sbout  him  of  the 
tUtimus  Romanorum,  for  his  last  moments  tc  oe 
saddened  by  the  thought  that  he  had  nearly  seen 
out  his  country.  According  to  the  views  expressed 
to  John  Home,  on  their  way  to  Bath,  in  his  very 
last  years,  such,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  universal 
incapacity  and  want  of  genius,  civil  and  military ; 
so  complete  our  national  decay,  that  decline  must 
be  felt  to  be  a  feeble  word.  If  Hume  was  right,  it 
was  a  general  break-up.  The  mind  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  above  extracts,  is  not  encouraging ; 
and,  we  admit,  Mr.  Burton  is  entitled  to  ask  whether 
Hume  at  any  time  could  have  been  safely  trusted 
with  a  history,  so  complicated  by  passion  and  so 
easily  misrepresented,  as  that  of  England. 

But,  in  coming  to  these  conclusions,  Hume  did 
little  or  no  violence  to  his  nature.  This  is  evident 
firom  the  tone  of  all  his  criticisms  on  society,  gov- 
ernment or  literature.  He  had  constitutionally  less 
sympathy  with  the  highest  characteristics  of  Eng^ 
lish  genius,  intellectual  or  moral,  than  antipathy  to 
their  faults.  He  was  much  more  afiected,  for 
instance,  by  the  blemishes  and  irregularities  of 
Bacon  and  of  Shakspeare,  than  struck  by  their  in- 
comparable greatness.  To  him.  Bacon  was  nothing 
more  than  *'  a  very  estimable  author  and  philoso- 
pher :"  his  style  stiff  and  rigid :  his  wit  unnatural 
and  far-fetched.  Shakspeare,  "  a  disproportioned 
and  misshapen  giant."  At  the  time  all  Europe 
resounded  with  the  fame  of  Chatham,  in  Hume*s 
eyes,  Chatham  was  only  **  a  greater  paradox  than 
ever — not  mad — that  is,  not  madder  than  usual ;" 
but  very  certainly  "  the  villain,"  who— strong  in  im- 
pudence and  quackery,  cunning  and  audaciousness 
— was  about  to  thunder  against  the  violation  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  in  not  allowing  the  county  of  Middle* 
sex  to  choose  its  members !  With  these  vievrs  of 
contemporary  politics  and  contemporary  statesmen,, 
we  shall  be  the  less  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  hi» 
opinion,  the  English  constitution  itself  was  a  nov-- 
elty  and  a  failure. 

Among  the  constituent  elements  of  national  char- 
acter, none  are  more  potent  than  religion.  On  thia 
point  we  cannot  be  sure  what  view  Hume  really 
took  of  his  contemporaries ;  for  it  is  impossible  to- 
reconcile  the  opposite  accounts  which  he  has  left  of 
the  state  of  religious  feeling'  in  Britain.  He  ob- 
serves, in  his  '*  Essay  on  National  Character," 
*'  that  our  ancestors  were  sunk,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
into  the  most  abject  superstition :  last  century,  they 
were  inflamed  with  the  most  furious  enthusiasm ; 
and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool  indifierence- 
with  regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  any  nation  of  the  world."  This  passage,  first 
published  in  1748,  is  retained  in  the  deathbed  edition 
of  1776.  Yet,  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon,  written  also 
whfle  this  last  edition  was  passing  through  the 
press,  he  observes,  that  '*  among  many  other  marks 
of  decline,  the  prevalence  of  superstition  in  England 
prognosticated  the  fall  of  philosophy  and  decay  of 
taste."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  within  the 
period  comprehended  between  the  dates  which  we 
have  just  mentioned,  a  decided  change  had  taken 
place,  and  in  the  direction  intimated.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  had  never  been  a  time  when  reliffious 
feeling  was  so  low,  that  infidel  writings  would  not 
have  given  great  and  general  ofl^nce ;  or  when  the 
public  would  not  have  distinguished  between  the 
cautions  latitudinarianism  of  Middleton  and  the  dar- 
ing skepticism  of  Hume.  The  assailant  of  the 
national  religion  of  a  people  may  consider  htmse^ 
their  benefiictor— though  Montesquieu  could  not 
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uodentand  how  that  could  be  the  case  in  England ; 
but  he  ought  to  be  prepared  to  be  considered  by  them 
as  a  public  enemy,  until  he  shall  have  succeeded 
in  freeing  them  from  its  spiritual  dominion.  Hume 
knew  our  nationality.  For,  in  his  History,  speak- 
ing of  the  excessive  praise  which  the  English 
bestow  upon  their  eminent  writers,  he  has  quietly 
remarked,  that  this  is  owing  to  *'  the  national  spint 
which  prevails  among  them,  and  which  forms 
their  greatest  happiness."  Yet,  this  spirit,  and  the 
happiness  he  attnbutes  to  it,  he  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  wounding  ;  and  when 
be  has  succeeded,  and  they  show  that  they  feel 
hurt,  he  complains  loudly  of  being  ill  used. 

But  the  intenser  rays  of  Hume's  resentment  were 
to  be  brought  into  a  still  more  narrow  focus,  and 
ooncentrat«i  on  a  political  party.  The  stages 
which  his  feelings  traversed  in  passinff  to  the  point 
at  which  they  settled  down,  can  still  be  distinctly 
traced.  The  circumstance  of  his  having  written  the 
only  History  of  England  which  is  pleasant  reading 
to  the  general  reader,  has  enabled  him  to  effect  h£. 
object  and  grati^r  his  animosities,  far  beyond  his 
utmost  hopes,  fie  has  accomplished  what  Carte 
and  Brady  labored  for  and  longed  for ;  and,  as  &r 
as  the  reaction  to  toryism  and  to  tory  theories  of 
die  oonstittttbn,  which  not  long  ago  predominated, 
can  be  attributed  to  any  book,  it  must  be  attributed 
to  the  subtle  and  attractive  influence  of  Hume. 
However,  the  varnish  is  wearing  off;  and  the  mis- 
diief  apparently  is  nearly  over.  A  polemical  ex- 
posure and  refutation,  chapter  by  chapter,  has 
indeed  yet  to  be  set  forth ;  and,  it  is  a  pity  that  no 
oompetent  person  has  been  induced  to  preparo  an 
edition  of  the  History,  with  this  kind  of  commentary. 
Meantime,  there  is  a  remedy  at  hand.  Historical 
'Conversions  or  perversions  are  now  limited  to  per- 
who  choose  to  be  deceived.    For,  since  the 


.publication  of  Mr.  HaUam's  '*  History  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  Constitution,"  no  reader  of  Hume,  who  la 
really  desirous  to  know  the  truth  upon  that  most 
important  subject,  can  have  any  difficulty  in  discov- 
ering it. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  which  we  have  already 
ihad  occasion  to  mention,  in  speaking  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Hume,  might  be  expected  seriously  to 
affect  him  as  a  historian.  He  had  (he  says)  found 
the  prevalent  opinions  concerning  English  history 
to  be  Uioee  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  ministers 
who  had  governed  under  the  new  settlement.  To 
these  the  nature  of  his  mind  placed  him  in  opposi- 
tion. He  had  indeed  called  himself  a  whig  some 
years  before ;  but  he  allowed  he  was  a  very  poor 
one.  Out  of  the  regions  of  speculation,  and, 
except  in  what  regarded  his  literary  glory,  he  was 
•constitutionally  cold  and  tranquil.  In  common  with 
his  most  distinguished  predecessors  in  skepticism, 
Montaigne,  and  Bayle,  and  Hobbes,  his  inclmations 
in  government  leaned  against  political  freedom ;  and 
even  against  the  conduct  and  institutions  to  which 
poHticsl  freethinking  leads.  As  soon  as  he  thought 
the  tide  was  turning  in  favor  of  his  History,  lie 
recognized,  in  his  growing  authority,  the  rowaid  of 
having  always  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  tempting 
eKtzeme  of  hberty ;  and  of  having  maintained  a  due 
logaid  to  magistracy  and  estabEahed  government. 
His  desire  of  literary  distinction  attracted  him  to 
debated  questions,  and  sometimes  to  the  weaker 
side.  When  be  communicated  to  Burke  and  Blair 
Rousseau's  secret  of  composition,  he  might  have 
:added,  that  he  himself  had  also  long  ago  perceived 
that  a  oertain  degree  of  stagularity  was  required  for 
catohing  the  attentwa  of  t&  puhhe,  in  these  huter 


days.  The  thecay  was  a  Teiy  acceptable  one  to  » 
writer  of  so  much  ingenuity  and  lefinement.  A 
love  of  singularity  implies  a  love  of  contradictioD ; 
and  though  he  was  both  surprised  and  shocked  at 
the  extent  of  the  resistance  he  met  with,  the  belief 
that  he  had  earned  the  hatred  of  popular  politicians 
and  ministers  of  state-— of  Chatham,  Granville,  and 
the  Bedfords — was  a  certain  satisfaction  to  lus  inno- 
vating and  independent  spirit. 

But  whatever  the  aggregate  of  these  biassee, 
moral  and  intellectual,  might  come  to,  it  is  very 
possible  that  Hume  was  not  in  the  least  conscious 
of  them,  at  the  commencement ;  especially  when  he 
compared  himself  with  the  party  writers  who  had 
gone  before  him.  He  entered  upon  English  history 
as  upon  a  possession,  either  vacant  or  worse  than 
vacant,  vilely  occupied  by  a  succession  of  literary 
settlers,  without  either  taste  or  truth.  On  the  one 
side  were  ranged  Filmer  and  Brady,  Echard,  Carte, 
and  Salmon,  along  with  the  nobler  name  of  Claren- 
don. On  the  other,  Rapin,  Oldmixon,  Ralph,  and 
the  like,  the  declamatory  republicanism  of  Sidney, 
and  the  misleading  seal  and  honest  credulity  of 
Burnet.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  was 
ample  room  for  one  or  more  impartial  histories, 
which  lovere  of  truth  might  read  with  pleasure. 
Hume  came  forward  as  a  neutral  power — the  per> 
sonification  of  abstract  justice— in  whose  presence 
the  belligerents  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
gratefully  submit  to  his  arbitrement  on  their  oonflict- 
inff  claims.  It  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  at  least 
a  dozen  letters,  that,  on  finishing  the  reigns  of  the 
two  first  Stuarts,  he  thought  he  had  perfectly  main* 
tained  the  neutrality  which  he  had  promised. 
Friends,  both  whig  and  tory,  who  were  admitted 
to  the  intoxicating  privilege  of  seeing  the  proof 
sheets,  encouraged  him  in  the  delusion.  But  pub* 
lication  opened  the  eyes  even  of  friends.  The  un* 
popularity  of  his  first  volume  appears  to  have  been 
distributed  nearly  equally  among  all  parties:  at 
least,  in  his  first  indignation  against  them  all,  he 
made  no  distinction ;  wyond  noticing  a  small  excess 
on  the  part  of  the  whigs— so  small  that  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Stuarts  were  expected  to  reduce, 
anJi  indeed  remove  it.  In  his  dying  memorandum, 
the  only  reason  which  he  can  even  then  assign  for 
the  national  outcry  he  had  provoked,  is  **  the  gen* 
erous  tear,*'  which  he  had  presumed  to  shed  over 
Charles  and  Strafford ! 

In  marahalling  the  priorities  among  the  difilerent 
objections  which  were  taken  to  his  writings,  Hume 
was  long  unwilling  to  give  precedence  to  ue  offence 
given  by  his  irreligion.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  in  this  respect  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
imprudencies  in  his  first  volume ;  and,  though  he 
thought  they  were  used  as  pretexts  for  decrying 
him,  oy  parties  who  were  resolved  on  other  accounts 
to  lay  hold  of  pretexts,  yet  he  acknowledged  in  his 
private  letters,  that  what  he  had  said  about  religioo 
should  have  received  some  softenings:  In  conse- 
quence, he  annexed  an  apologetic  preface  to  the 
second  volome.  In  this  volume  he  came  less  in 
contact  with  religion ;  it  lay,  he  said,  more  out  of 
his  way.  But  m  boasted,  that  he  had  maintained 
throughout  "  the  same  unbounded  license*'  in  his 
politics  wh^h  had  given  so  much  offence  before. 
The  utmost  concession  to  which  he  condescended 
was  to  wish  that  the  two  volumes  had  come  out 
together.  Since,  as  the  first  volume  bore  a  little  of 
a  tory  aspect,  aad  the  second  of  a  whig,  neither 
the  (me  party  nor  the  other  would,  in  that  ease» 
have  hsd  the  least  pretenee  Iot  reproaching  him  with 
putislity. 
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On  the  puliiication  of  the  sepond  volome,  the  re- 
acUon  which  Hume  had  anticipated,  in  some  degree 
took  plaoe ;  but  so  feebly  that  he  was  more  irritated 
than  satisfied.  Yet,  what  ought  he  to  have 
expected?  He  might  separate  himself  from  the 
common  herd  of  the  advocates  of  the  Stuarts,  upon 
one  or  two  incidental  facts,  (as  aflerwaids  on  the 
character  of  Mary ;)  but  the  general  tendency  and 
temper  of  his  history  had  been  tory  enough  even 
for  the  Jacobites.  Loid  Balcarras,  who  had  been 
out  in  '15,  complimented  him  upon  it :  and,  it  was, 
aadoubtedl^yon  asimilar  understanding  that  Strange, 
the  Jacobite  engraver,  who  steadily  refused  to 
engrave  the  House  of*  Hanover,  presented  him  afler- 
wards  with  a  set  of  his  engravings,  by  way  of 
acknowledgment  for  his  services.  In  whatever 
happy  degree  of  ignoraace  Hume  may  have  been 
lapped  concerning  his  own  true  state  of  mind  and 
htt  freedom  from  all  bias,  he  had  not  been  long 
eogaged  with  the  Tudors  before  be  resigned  him- 
self to  his  natural  tendencies.  The  thesis,  or  rather 
brief,  which  he  here  undertook,  was  the  justification 
of  the  Stuarts  by  the  example  of  the  Tudors.  He 
then  warmed  with  the  case  as  it  opened  out  to  him ; 
and  committed  himself  to  make  it  good,  as  on  a  per- 
sonal qoarral.  He  had  got  as  far  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  had  nothing  more  to  tell  Elliot  than  that 
he  should  be  able  to  make  a  smooth  and  well-told 
tale  of  it.  He  was  not  able  as  yet  to  throw  much 
light  into  it.  (1757.)  But,  as  he  went  on,  he  found 
tliat,  though  much  light  perhaps  might  not  be  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  much  niight  yet  be  borrowed  from 
it:  for,  on  finishing  the  Tudor  line,  he  exultingly 
told  Robertson,  "  You  will  see  what  light  and  force 
this  history  of  the  Tudors  bestows  on  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  fiad  I  been  prudent  I  should  have  begun 
with  it.  I  care  not  to  boast ;  but  Lwill  venture  to 
say,  that  I  have  now  efiectually  stopped  the  mouths 
of  all  those  vUlanous  whigs  who  railed  at  me." 
The  boast  was  rash.  The  wh^  loudly  protested 
against  both  means  and  end.  The  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth was  as  obnoxious  as  the  reign  of  Charles. 
Hume  took  their  opposition  so  much  to  heart,  that 
it  must  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up 
appearances  before  the  p^iblic.  He  certainly  kept 
np  none  any  longer  with  his  friends,  as  his  corre- 
spondence shows.  The  real  extent  of  his,  partiality 
can  have  been  no  secret  to  him  from  this  time ;  nor 
the  facility  with  which  he  yielded  to  it ;  nor  the 
arts  and  praotioes  by  which  he  strove  to  give  it 
efibct. 

This  was  his  frame  of  mind  when  he  contracted 
with  Miller  for  the  completion  of  his  history.  Hav- 
ing tried  back  from  the  Stuarts  to  the  Tudors,  a 
further  contradiction  was  now  before  him — ^that,  of 
ending  where  he  ought  to  have  be^un.  The 
grouiSwork  of  the  whole  had  to  be  built  in  last ; 
and  the  skill,  as  well  as  the  honesty  of  the  builder, 
were  severely  tried  in  accommodating  it  to  the 
superstructure  already  raised.  Hume  confessedly 
wearied  of  the  drudgery  of  thus  at  last  digging  for 
his  foundation.  Nevertheless,  though  he  com- 
plained that  his  manner  of  composing  was  slow, 
and  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  satisfying  him- 
self, he  made  short  work  of  it.  In  less  than  three 
years,  the  history  of  fourteen  centuries  was  begun 
and  closed. 

We  believe  that  Hume  described  correctly,  in  his 
letter  to  Adam  Smith,  the  reason  of  his  beginning 
his  History  with  the  Stuarts.  He  conceived  that 
the  interest  of  modern  politics  began  there.  It  was 
an  afier-thought,  (the  consequence  of  the  contro- 
yerted  questions,  in  which  his  mode  of  treating  the 


period  had  involved  him,)  that  he  had  fixed  upon  it. 
as  the  commencement  of  the  misrepresentations 
which  the  spirit  of  narty  had  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish history.  But  the  moment  that  this  idea  got 
possession  of  him,  he  looked  out  for  facts  to  support 
his  system — and  for  such  facts  only — and  he  wrote 
forever  afterwards  in  the  spirit  of  a  polemic.  His 
actual  misrepresentations  are  accordingly  much 
more  distinct  and  palpable  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Henries  and  the  Edwardses,  than  in  those  of  the 
Charleses  and  the  Jameses.  He  had  now  staked 
his  literary  credit  upon  his  hypothesis.  Otherwise, 
the  mere  historical  question — what  was  the  degree 
of  freedom  in  the  ancient  English  constitution- 
would  scarcely  have  betrayed  an  ordinary  writer 
into  the  loss  of  tem{)er  and  sacrifice  of  troth ;  much 
less  a  man,  who  prided  himself  on  his  philosophy 
and  candor ;  and  who  was  as  little  of  ^n  antiqua- 
rian as  of  a  poet.  One  should  have  thought,  that 
even  a  jury  of  antiquaries  might  have  been  safely 
trusted  to  compare  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  the  First  with  untroubled  pulses ';  and  that 
nobody  for  the  last  hundred  yeais  would  have  given 
a  pin  to  choose,  whether  the  title  by  which  Wuliam 
the  Conqueror  came  in,  was  conquest,  in  the  mili- 
tary, or  in  the  legal  sense.  To  the  reader  of 
Hume's  History,  however,  (and  who  is  not  a 
reader  of  it?)  he  has  made  it  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  he  has  made  it  a  test  of  cr^it.  On 
his  first  correction  (1769)  of  his  History  of  the  Stu- 
arts, he  was  satisfied  that  he  should  put  his  account 
of  that  period  of  English  history  beyond  contro- 
versy. He  not  only  convinced  himself  that  he  had 
succeeded ;  but  he  believed  also,  that  by  his  suc- 
cess he  had  ofl!ended  the  whigs  beyond  forgiveness. 
So  that,  some  years  afterwards,  he  could  attribute 
Mr.  Grrenville's  procrastination,  about  his  secretary- 
ship to  the  embassy,  to  no  other  cause :  "  I  know 
that  I  have  affirmed,  and,  what  is  worse,  have 
proved,  that  Queen  Elizabeth^s  maxims  of  j^overn- 
ment  were  full  as  arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Stuarts. 
I  know  that  this  proposition,  though  now  an 
undoubted  and  acknowledged  truth,  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  sound  whiggery.  J  know  also, 
that  Mr.  Grenville,  as  a  sound  whig,  horo  me  no 
good-will  on  that  account ;  but  I  did  not  really  think 
that  his  quarrel  could  have  gone  to  such  an 
extremity." 

An  array  of  precedents  fortunately  is  not  neces- 
sary on  this  occasion.  For  there  happens  to  be  in 
existence,  an  authority,  in  few  words  and  small 
compass,  which  must  settle  the  question  with  all 
people  open  to  conviction.  A  comparison  between 
his  own  government  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  was 
made  by  Charles  the  First  himself:  It  was  made  to 
no  less  a  body  than  his  Parliament ;  and  was  made 
for  a  no  less  solemn  object  than  to  settle  the  terms 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  ciroumstance  is 
recorded  by  Clarendon ;  and  may  have  escaj^ed 
Hume's  slight  researches ;  for  Clarendon's  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  suppressed  passagea,  for 
the  first  time  printed  in  1826 :  "At  the  opening  of 
the  parliament,  (which  was  on  the  third  day  of 
November,  1640,)  the  king  very  frankly  delivered 
himself  to  the  lords  and  commons,  that  he  pnt  his 
whole  afi&irs  into  their  hands,  and  was  resolved  to 
follow  their  advice,  both' in  order  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Scots,  and  in  repairing  the  grievances  at 
home,  whk;h  he  confessed  the  necessities  of  the 
times  had  brought  upon  his  people.  All  those ^ 
whether  in  church  or  state,  he  was  witting  shoved  he 
removed;  and  desired  that  all  things  might  he 
reduced  to  the  good  order  and  practice  of  Queen 
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Etizabeth;  which  hy  the  people  of  England  were 
sure  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  rectrence;  and  so 
he  left  them."  Can  words  convey  a  more  direct 
and  public  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Stuarts  had  been  a  change  from  that 
of  the  Tudors,  and  that  the  change  was  felt  to  be 
a  grievance  ?  Had  Hume  been  present,  would  he 
have  had  the  assurance  to  tell  the  king  and  his 
assembled  parliament,  (as  a  hundred  years 'after- 
wards he  told  his  own  contemporaries,)  that  the 
notion  of  any  such  change  as  the  royal  speech  sup- 
poses, was  a  vulgar  error?  On  that  solemn  and 
critical  occasion,  many  men  must  have  been  present 
who  had  had  personal  experience  of  both  govern- 
ments ;  and  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  maxims  of  both  periods.  Six  years  sooner,  and 
this  royal  declaration  would  have  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  Elizabeth's  attorney-general, , Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke.  If  the  parliament  men  of  the  Long 
Pariiament  would  have  started  at  the  violent  hypoth- 
esis of  the  historian,  they  must  have  treated  with 
still  less  ceremony  some  of  the  facts  by  which  he 
attempted  to  support  it.  How,  for  instance,  must 
they  have  received  his  garbled  version  of  the  debates 
of  their  predecessors  under  Elizabeth — recollecting 
them  as  thev  had  taken  place,  and  as  they  have 
been  faithfully  handed  down  to  us  by  D'Ewes  and 
Townsend,  where  Hum^  aloifie  could  know  themi 
Whenever  a  new  edition  of  his  History  was  called 
for,  Hume  went  carefully  over  the  text.  He  struck 
out  such  superfluous  reflections  as  impeded  the 
narrative,  and  those  Scotticisms  whidi  disfigured 
the  style :  But,  above  all,  he  expunged  whatever 
symptoms  he  could  still  discover  of  the  *'  plaguy 
prejudices  of  whiggism,"  with  which  he  affected 
(wo  should  think  ironicaJly)  to  believe  that  he  was 
too  much  infected  when  he  began  the  work :  "  As 
I  began  the  History  with  these  two  reigns  j"  (James 
I.  and  Charles  I.,)  '*  I  now  find  that  they,  ^bove 
all  the  rest,  have  been  corrupted  with  whiff  rancor ; 
and  that  I  really  deserved  the  name  of  a  party 
writer,  and  boasted  without  any  foundation  of  my 
impartiality.'*  (1763.)  Mr.  Brodie  will  be  amused 
at  the  alleged  mistakes  and  oversights,  which  he 
imagined  he  was  now  correcting.  He  must  himself 
have  had  more  than  an  iiikling  of  the  truth.  For, 
a  little  later,  he  intimates  an  apprehension  that  he 
was  overdoiDff  it;  still  he  could  not  resist.  No 
more  errors  of  fact  were  now  left  for  him  to  retract, 
it  seems— K>nly  errors  in  opinion :  ''I  am  running 
over  again  the  last  edition  of  my  History,  in  order 
to  correct  it  still  further.  I  either  soften  or  expunge 
many  villanous,  seditious  whig  strokes,  which  had 
crept  into  it.  I  wish  that  my  indignation  at  the 
present  madness,  encouraged  by  lies,  calumnies, 
imposture,  and  every  infamous  art  usual  among 
popular  leaders,  may  not  throw  me  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  I  am,  however,  sensible  that  the  forst 
editions  were  too  full  of  those  foolish  English  prej- 
udices, which  all  nations,  and  all  ages  disavow." 
(1770.)  Perhaps  Mr.  Brodie  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  first  and  last  editions ;  and  let  us 
know  now  far  the  tone  in  which  Hume  mentions 
his  revisions,  is  not  a  way  of  talking  which  he  had 
got  into,  and  a  representation  of  what  he  was  feel- 
ing rather  than  of  what  he  was  doing.  His  private 
feelings  towards  the  whigs  of  his  own  day,  unluck- 
ily fell  in  too  readily  with  his  public  apprehensions, 
lie  had  brooded  over  his  imaginary  wrongs  till  he 
was  a  believer,  after  the  manner  of  Rousseau,  in 
something  like  a  conspiracy  against  him.  It  is 
rsally  mdancholy  to  read,  among  the  pleasant  gos- 
sip with  which  he  entertained  John  Home  on  their 


way  to  Bath,  in  his  last  illness,  the  following  veve^ 
lation  : — '*  From  the  treatment  Mr.  Hume  met  with 
in  France,  he  recurred  to  a  subject  not  unfrequeot 
with  him — ^that  is,  the  design  to  ruin  him  as  an 
author,  by  the  people  that  were  ministers  at  the 
first  publication  of  his  History,  and  called  themselves 
whigs ;  who,  he  said,  were  determined  not  to  suf- 
fer truth  to  be  told  in  Britain.  Amongst  many 
instances  of  this,  he  told  me  one  which  was  new  to 
me.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  (who  afterwards  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  Mr.  Hume,)  by  the 
suggestions  of  some  of  his  party  friends,  oracred 
his  son.  Lord  Tavistock,  not  to  read  Mr.  Hume*B 
History  of  England."  What  an  instance  of  a  whig 
conspiracy!  Lord  Chatham,  we  know,  did  the 
same  by  Lord  Camelford.  Supposing  both  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  same  political  exoevtions,  and  on 
political  exoentions  only,  there  soroly  can  be  no 
question  but  that  in  both  eases  they  acted  as  private 
persons,  (as  fathers  or  guardians,)  not  as  whia 
leaders  or  ministers  of  state,  plotting  the  ruin  of 
an  author  for  speaking  the  truth. 

Hume  completed  his  History  in  1763.  He  had 
some  public  business,  of  more  or  less  importance, 
to  transact,  the  two  or  three  years  he  was  u  office ; 
and  he  got  angry,  and  published  a  most  nnneoessaiy 
statement  of  his  rupture  with  Rousseau.  Except- 
ing these,  he  appears  to  have  never  afterwards 
resumed  his  pen,  for  any  weightier  purpose  thto 
that  of  revising  his  former  works,  and  writing  let> 
ters.  He  says,  in  one  of  these  letters,  that,  for 
four  months,  he  had  never  gone  to  bed  and  got  up, 
in  the  same  mind  as  to  where  he  should  fix  his 
domicile.  He  might  have  said  as  much,  and  for 
more  than  as  mpny  years,  about  continuing  his  Hi»- 
tory.  On  setting  off  for  Paris,  he  justified  to  his 
bookseller  his  acceptance  of  his  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  the  use  which  it  night  be 
to  him  as  an  historian  ;  and  he  promised  to  collect 
carefully  all  the  materials  which  should  cast  up. 
The  only  step,  however,  ever  taken  by  him  towards 
a  performance  of  this  promise,  was,  running  over 
King  James*  autograph  memoirs,  deposited  in  the 
Scotch  College  at  Paris,  and  pieking  some  eurious 
passages  ou^  of  them.  When  he  first  discovered 
them,  he  thought  he  had  found  a  great  treasure. 
The  originals  have  since  been  lost ;  but,  from  his 
way  of  noticing  them  in  his  letters,  and  from  the 
little  use  ho  made  of  them  when  he  next  revised  his 
History,  it  is  evident  that  in  losing  them  we  have 
merely  lost  a  curiosity,  not  a  thing  of  any  value. 
What  he  mentions  of  them  is  important,  however, 
in  one  sense;  especially  as  coming  from  Hume. 
**  All  the  diBcoveries  I  made  in  King  James' 
Memoirs  make  against  himself  and  his  brother;  and 
he  is  surely  a  good  enough  witness  on  that  side ; 
but  I  believe  him  also  a  man  of  veracity ;  and  I 
should  have  put  trust  in  any  matter  of  faet  that  he 
told  from  his  own  knowledge.  •  •  •  •  Father  Gor- 
don, of  the  Scots  College,  who  has  an  exact  mem- 
ory of  King  James'  Memoirs,  was  so  kind  as  to 
peruse  anew  my  History  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  reigns  of  the  two  brothers ;  and  he  marked 
all  the  passages  of  faet  where  they  diffinred  firom  the 
memoirs.  They  were  surprisingly  few ;  which 
^ave  me  some  satisfaction."  When  every  objec- 
tion which  he  had  ever  started  to  his  continuing 
his  History  had  been  removed,  and  when  offers  of 
papers,  public  and  private,  poured  in  on  him  from 
all  sides,  he  abandoned  the  design.  The  old  saying 
about  poets — that  they  must  be  fed,  not  fattened-^ 
proved  equally  true  of  our  historian.     He  had  now 
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too  good  an  ineome.  He  discovered  also,  that,  if 
what  he  had  already  written  would  not  secuie  him 
his  phoe  in  hterature,  nothing  he  could  now  add  to 
It  wouM  raise  him  higher.  We  must  allow  also 
lor  tile  silent  influence  of  another  cause.  Obremt 
turn  ifOeUecia  seneUus  !  according  to  Dr.  Black,  his 
health  had  begun  to  fail  some  years  before  his 
death ;  long  before  he  was  himself  aware  of  itr— 
which  he  seems  only  to  have  been  during  the  last 
year.  It  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  justify  him, 
for  not  having  taken  more  active  measures  towards 
fulfilling  the  condition  on  which,  in  1768,  he  re- 
oeived  his  additional  pension  ftom  the  king. 

The  following  communications  leave  no  room  for 
mistake  with  respect  to  this  condition.  '*  General 
Conway  demitted  his  office,  and  my  commission 
expired  of  course.  Lord  Hertford  then  told  me, 
that  he  and  his  brother  had  made  a  point  with  the 
king  and  the  ministers,  that,  in  consideration  of  my 
services,  I  should  have  some  further  provision  made 
for  me ;  which  was  immediately  assented  to,  only 
loaded  with  i)u$  condition  by  the  king,  that  I  should 
seriously  apply  myself  to  the  consummation  of  my 
History.  I  replied  to  my  lord,  that  I  did  not  think 
I  had  any  further  claim,  either  on  the  public  or  his 
family ;  and  that,  for  a  man  of  letters  and  a  good 
economist,  I  had  reason  to  esteem  myself  very  rich." 
— (Hume  to  Madame  de  Boufflers,  April,  1768.) 
**  I  find  the  chains  which  attach  me  to  this  country 
multiply  upon  roe.  The  king  has  given  me  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  my  pension,  expressing, 
at  the  same  time,  his  expectation  that  I  am  to  con- 
tinae  my  History." — (Hume  to  the  Marchioness  de 
BarhttfUane,  May,  1768.) 

The  similarity  between  this  passage  in  the  life  of 
Hume  and  a  corresponding  passage  in  the  life  of 
Robertson,  is  not  a  little  singular :  and  the  latter 
should  have  thought  of  this,  when  he  laughed  at  the 
fliroplieity  of  a  bookseller  in  pajring  Hume  before- 
hand. 6y  the  negotiations  which  passed  between 
Robertson  and  Lord  Cathcart,  1761,*  it  appears 
that  Carlyle  had  good  grounds  for  stating,  that 
Robertson's  patrons  supposed  that  the  consideration 
of  the  revival  in  his  favor  (1763)  of  the  office  of 
historiographer  for  Scotland,  was  another  History 
of  Britain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king's  wish  to 
see  a  History  of  England  from  his  pen,  and  Lord 
Bute's  promise,  that  the  encouragement  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  work,  are  distinctly  stated ;  on 
the  other,  Robertson's  disclaimer  of  "  any  impa- 
tience to  enter  into  possession  before  he  could  set 
to  work  with  that  particular  task  for  which  his 
appointments  were  to  be  given."  Immediately  on 
the  publication  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  ofl^red  to  propose  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  public  encouragement  should  be  siven  to 
the  historian  of  Scotland  to  proceed  to  the  History 
of  England.  But,  at  Uiat  time,  he  had  only  one 
answer  to  make  to  assurances  of  encouragement,  to 
solicitations  of  friends,  and  oflers  from  booksellers. 
It  was  this :  "  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwith- 
standing the  contrariety  of  our  sentiments  both  in 
religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  great  friendship,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject.  No  con- 
sideration of  interest  or  reputation  would  induce  me 
to  break  in  upon  a  field  of^which  he  had  taken  prior 
possession ;  and  I  determined  that  my  interference 
with  him  should  never  be  any  obstruction  to  the 
sale  or  success  of  his  work.**  Two  years  later 
(1761)  the  case  was  changed-^at  least  Robertson 
tiiought  so.    Hume's  history  would  have  not  only 

*  The  letters  will  be  ibiuid  in  the  second  section  of 
Dogald  Stewart's  L^/e  ({f  Robertson, 
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had  its  first  run,  but  would  have  taken  its  proper 
station  in  the  literary  system,  before  any  work  of 
his  could  possibly  appear.  ''  Besides,"  (he  adds,) 
*'  our  manner  of  viewing  the  same  subject  is  so  diA 
ferent  or  peculiar,  that,  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last 
books,)  both  may  maintain  their  own  rank,  have 
their  own  partisans,  and  possess  their  own  merit| 
withont  hurting  each  other." 

On  further  consideration,  it  is  probable  that  Rohr 
ertson  discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  again  afler  Hume— differing 
from  him  so  much  in  politics  and  religion — without 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  violence  to  their  friend- 
ship. At  all  events,  Robertson  never  began  his 
history ;  and  though,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Hume,  he  was  thinking  of  continuing  that  of  his 
friend,  yet  the  thought  died  away  almost  in  its 
birth.  It  seems  to  have  perished  under  those  for- 
midable obstacles,  by  which  recent  history  is  always 
so  much  obstructed — ^the  want  of  materials  and  the 
danger  of  offence.  The  negotiations  with  Robert- 
son for  a  History  of  Englaad  were  so  public  that 
they  must  have  been  known  to  Hume,  (though  he 
never  mentions  the  subject,)  and  cannot  have  been 
agreeable  to  him.  Had  this  history  been  written 
and  published  during  Hume's  lifetime,  we  hope, 
and  indeed  believe,  that  the  kindly  part  of  his  nature 
would  have  got  the  better  of  all  rivalry ;  and  that 
he  would  have  been  able  to  review  a  History  of 
England  by  Robertson,  vrith  as  much  generosity  as 
he  lived  to  show  to  that  of  Henry.  A  parallel 
between  the  different  views  and  me&iods  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,*  in  treating  at  length  so  great  a 
subject,  would  have  been  a  noble  study.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  Lord  Bute  and  George  III.  that  we  can- 
not make  it — ^that  there  is  no  whig  history  of  Eng- 
land which  is  readable — nor  a  better  continuation 
of  Hume  than  Smollett.  Men  of  letters  should  feel 
grateful  for  that  royal  impartiality,  which  went  even 
further  still,  when  it  pensioned  both  Hume  and 
Beattie,  Johnson  and  Rosseau. 

We  lost,  it  is  probable,  through  Hume's  engage- 
ment with  Lord  Hertford,  two  or  three  more  vol- 
umes of  his  unrivalled  history.  It  is  a  loss,  which 
can  never  be  klentically  replaced,  neither  by  tiie 
same  concise,  yet  lucid,  and  sometimes  patnetic, 
narrative ;  nor  by  the  same  transparent  views  of 
sodety  ;  nor  by  the  same  close  observation  of  hu- 
man affairs  in  the  logical  development  of  effects 
from  causes.  With  the  correctives  which  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  in  Mackmtosh's  anticipation— that, 
notwithstanding  its  great  defects,  Hume's  History 
of  England  will  be  at  last  placed  at  the  head  of 
historical  compositions.  Meantime,  his  admirers 
must  be  content  with  knowing,  that  he  earned  by  it 
his  release  from  literary  labor ;  and  in  believing 
that,  satiated  with  study,  and  provoked  by  criti- 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maitland.  librarian  at  Lambeth,  has 
lately  written  a  book,  and  called  it  The  Dark  Ages,  On 
the  strength  of  having  corrected  in  it  certain  errors  into 
which  Jortin  and  R^rtson  had  fallen,  he  speaks  of 
"  Jorthi,  Robertson,  and  other  such  very  miserable  second- 
hand writers ! "  Ix  Mr.  Maitland  had  respectfully  pointed 
out  their  errors,  men  of  letters  would  have  been  obliged 
to  him.  As  it  is,  we  leave  Jortin  (and  we  hope  that  our 
confidence  is  not  misplaced)  to  the  protection  of  the  arch- 
bishop. With  respect  to  Robertson,  his  historical  leamins 
satisfied  GHbbon— his  historical  philosophy  coouaanded 
the  eloquent  admiration  of  Barke.  Two  generations,  and 
foreign  countries,  have  ratified  the  judgment  of  bis  oon- 
temporaries.     If  such  incredible  presumption,  as  Mr. 


Maitland  has  rocked  himself  into  in  bis  library  chair, 
D  living  amonff  old  hooks  in  Lambeth  Palao^^ 
commend  us  to  a  eirciuatiag  library  and  the  last  new 
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4^18019,  be  was  happier,  on  the  whole,  in  the  new 
existence  into  which  he  passed. 

At  the  time,  it  was  plainly  a  relief  to  him  to  re- 
move for  a  while  from  Edinburgh.  And  while 
Lord  Hertford's  aoquainlsmce  were  entertained  at 
the  companion  whom  the  Scotch  authorities  had 
provided  for  him — ^helped,  perhaps,  a  httle  now, 
as  afterwards,  by  Madame  de  Boufflers,  who  was 
in  England  in  1763 — Uie  Ai?or  of  a  nobleman  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Lord  Hertford  for  his  piety  and  de- 
cor nm,  was  an  answer  to  aXi  objectors.  It  worked, 
in  a  moment,  such  a  change  in  Hume's  position,  as 
Elliot  could  compare  only  to  regeneration.  Hume 
feh  that  now  he  need  not  scruple  applying  to  his 
friends,  to  exert  their  interest  to  serve  him: 
'*  Henceforth,  nobody  can  be  afraid  to  patronise 
me,  either  as  a  Scotchman  or  a  Deist."  He  had 
ood  pounds,  he  said,  for  knowing,  that  he  stood 
^igh  in  the  graces  of  even  his  most  Orthodox 
Majesty,  George  the  Third.  To  Paris,  however, 
^e  iame  of  his  learmng,  his  infidelity,  and  bonhom- 
mte,  had  gone  forth  before  him.  Madame  de  Bouf- 
flers, mistress  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  at  the 
yery  top  of  French  society,  had  been  so  enchanted 
by  his  writings,  that  she  had  introduced  herself 
to  him  by  letter.  But  no  form  of  words  could 
shadow  out  the  triumph,  which  was  waiting  ibr 
him,  when  he  arrived  in  person.  To  call  him 
'*  the  mode,"  as  Horace  Walpole  does,  is  so  faint 
an  outline  of  the  fact,  that  it  looks  like  jealousy. 
His  reception  was  a  rage,  une  numw,  un  furore. 

Hume  had  apprehended,  on  removing  to  his  new 
position,  that  he  had  set  out  too  late,  and  that  it 
was  unsuitable  to  his  age  and  temper ;  and  his  first 
visit  to  Fontambleau  certainly  embarrassed  and 
confounded  him.  Everybody,  from  the  loya]  fam- 
ily downwards,  seemed  trying  to  persuade  him  that 
they  considered  him  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in 
the  world.  He  was  convinced  that  Lonis  the  Four- 
teenth never,  in  any  three  weeks  of  his  life,  mtf' 
fered  so  much  flattenr ;  and  he  assured  Ferguson, 
that  ho  found  himself  wishing  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
finr  hb  easy  chair,  and  his  retreat  in  St.  James' 
court.  He  got  accustomed  to  it,  however,  in  the 
oouise  of  a  few  weeks;  and  expresses  himself 
satisfied,  from  the  homage  paid  to  himself  and  to 
Rousseau,  that  no  nation  was  ever  so  fond  of  ge- 
nius as  the  French.  The  dauphin  (whose  reli- 
gion, or  irreli^on  is  still  under  controverBy)  was  so 
mnch  hiB  admirer,  that,  on  going  to  Versailles,  the 
dauphin  nresented  him,  as  was  the  custom,  to  his 
three  children.  These  children  had  an  eventful 
life  before  them ;  for  they  were,  afterwards,  Louis 
XVL,  Lonis  XVm.,  and  Charles  X.  But  they 
can  hardly  ever  have  been  narties  to  a  droller  scene 
than  this.  At  their  several  ages  of  nine,  eight,  and 
six,  the  little  princes  were  set  up  to  deliver  prepared 
harangues  to  David  Hume,  on  his  philosophy  and 
history.  The  youngest,  poor  child,  could  only 
mumble  out  a  few  unintelligible  words,  having  for- 
got his  panegyric  by  the  way. 

Hume  was  a  principal  figure  in  stUI  stranger 
scenes,  through  the  favor  of  ue  ladies.  From  his 
rebuff  to  Mrs.  Mallet  for  joining  their  deism  in  the 
same  bracket,  (*'  We  deists  should  know  one 
another,")  and  from  his  admission  ttf  Dr.  Gregory, 
that  skeptidsm  might  be  too  sturdy  a  virtue  for  a 
woman,  it  should  seem  that  he  bad  no  great  fancy  in 
the  abstract  for  a  female  deist ;  but  his  lady  friends 
at  Paris  would  not  hear  of  being  excluded  by  any 
such  Salique  kw.  Lord  Charlemont  had  made  his 
veqnalntAnte  some  sixteen  yean  before  at  Turin, 
and  retained  a  lively  recollection  of  his   broad 


Scotch  accent,  his  laughable  French,  the  imbecQiiy 
of  his  countenance,  the  corpulence  of  his  person, 
and  of  his  looking  in  his  ummrm,  for  aU  the  world, 
like  a  train-band  grocer.  It  was  now  his  good  for- 
tune to  fall  in  wiUi  him  at  Paris.  He  found  him  in 
frequent  attendance  on  ladies'  toilettes ;  while,  at  the 
opera,  his  broad  unmeaning  face  was  usually  to  be 
seen  between  deuxjoUs  mums.  Since  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  old  Fdbliaux^  of  Aristotle  in  love--^own 
upon  all-fours,  and  his  mistress  riding  on  his  back 
— ^there  has  been  no  representation  of  philosophy 
so  out  of  character,  as  it  is  shown  us  in  Uie  portrait 
of  Hume  by  Madame  d'Epinay.  In  one  of  the 
pantomimic  tatkaux  then  in  fashion,  the  part  of 
sultan  was  assigned  to  him ;  whose  prevailing 
words  were  to  win  over  to  his  love  two  reluctant 
captives.  He  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  with  the  two 
prettiest  women  in  Paris  beside  him  \  and  there,  be 
kept  looking  steadily  in  the  face,  thumping  hia 
knees  and  stomach,  and  repeating  again  and  agam. 
Eh  bien!  ma  demoMks.  Ek  ^en.'  wnis  voM 
done;  eh  Um!  vous  voiliky  vaus  v&il^  idf  This 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour-^when  he  was  db- 
gracefuUy  turned  over  to  officiate  as  a  spectator ; 
but  so  faithfril  is  the  sex,  that  the  women  peisijM^ 
in  considering  a  supper  incomplete  without  him. 
*'They  believe  in  Mt.  Hume,"  (writes  Horace 
Walpole ;)  '*  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  they 
^lieve  implicitly ;  which  they  must  do ;  for  I 
defy  them  to  underetand  any  language  which  he 
speaks."  Two  of  the  houses  of  most  &me,  kept 
open  at  this  time  for  men  of  wit  and  learnii^ 
by  celebrated  women,  were  the  hostile  houses 
of  Madame  du  Defi^ds  and  Madame  Groofifnn. 
Hume's  friendship  with  D'Alembert  was  in  his 
way  with  the  first ;  his  devotion  to  Madame  de 
Boufflers  with  the  second.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
Madame  de  Boufiier's  merits,  nor  of  Hume's  sin- 
cere reffaid  for  her ;  but  when  we  remember  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  description  of  the  two  women  of 
whom  she  was  comoosed,  Hume's  letters  to  her 
startle  us  by  an  air  of^  sentiment,  which,  in  a  man 
of  his  age  and  character,  it  seems  equally  out  of 
place  to  feel  or  to  put  on.  Before  a  year  is  over, 
we  find  him  assuring  her,  that,  among  other  obliga- 
tions, which  he  ow»i  her  without  number,  she  had 
saved  him  from  a  total  indifiference  towards  evenr- 
thing  in  human  life.  Whatever  fault  Walpole 
might  find  with  the  taste  of  the  national  simile  by 
which  he  proceeds  to  enforce  his  claim  upon  her,  he 
could  haidlv  reproach  it  for  being  pedantic :  ''  I 
will  never,  but  with  my  life,  be  persuaded  to  part 
with  the  hold  which  you  have  been  pleas^  to  aobnl 
me ;  you  may  cut  me  to  pieces,  limn  by  limb— but, 
like  those  pertinacious  animals  of  my  country,  I 
shall  expire  still  attached  to  yon,  and  you  wiU  in 
vain  attempt  to  get  free."  If  he  could  dispose  of 
his  fiite,  nothing,  he  says,  would  have  been  so  mnch 
his  choice,  as  to  live  always  where  he  might  culti- 
vate her  friendship.  On  his  quitting  Paris,  he  com- 
plains of  the  pains  of  absence  ;  of  the  continual  want 
he  is  feeling  of  her  society ;  that  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  think  of  her  as  a  friend  from  whom  he 
was  never  to  be  long  separated.  A  little  later,  our 
Corydon  or  Colin  is  looking  forward  to  their  re- 
onion  :  ''  I  have  a  project  of  accompanying  you  to 
Lyons.  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
take  our  flight  thence  into  Italy,  and  from  thence, 
if  you  would,  into  Greece !  Might  we  not  settle 
in  some  Greek  island,  and  breathe  the  air  of 
Homei^— or  Sappho,  or  Anaereon  !  in  tranquiDity 
and  great  opnlenoe !"  Great  opulence  is  a  prudent 
condition  to  saxagenarian   romance.    But,  
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^ddi  this  eoDditioa,wi6  areas  mooh  at  a  lees  to  reo- 
eoffiitte  our  old  aequaiirtaRoe,  or  to  know  what  to 
make  of  hhn  in  his  new  disguise,  ss  when  we  left 
him — reiteffating  eh  kien,  and  mistaking  his  stom- 
aeh  for  bis  heart. 

But  the  sex  were  no  longer  aDdi8|[mted  sovereigns 
in  fVeneh  society.  They  had  adimtted  the  phiIoeo> 
phers  to  share  their  sovereignty ;  and  were  obliged 
to  ifield  a  part  o£  their  empire.  Of  the  change 
wliioh  accordingly  had  already  taken  place,  and 
of  the  forther  changes  which  were  in  progress, 
there  eould  be  no  phenomenon  more  characteristic 
than  the  several  eiperiences  of  Horace  Walpole 
and  David  Hume,  who  at  this  time  met  in  Paris. 
Walpole  was  a  man  of  wit  and  of  the  world ;  and 
was  much  more  than  tlwee  fourths  French.  But, 
lie  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  age  of  Madame  de 
8^  vign^  and  of  Louis  XIV .  Hume  was  a  reserved 
and  studious  recluse;  suffidently  French  in  his 
literary  and  social  tastes ;  thovgli  unfortunately  so 
litde  French  in  point  of  language,  that  he  was  with 
diffieolty  understood.  To  make  op  for  these  deft- 
eiencies,  he  was  the  grand  et  gros  phihsophe 
Hoassms;  whose  name,  only  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore, had  been  struck  out  of  Helvetius'  M.9.  by  die 
Paris  censors.  Walpole  was  now  admitted  into  the 
salons,  as  any  othor  nandsome  piece  of  faraitore  of 
the  time  of  Louis  Quatone.  But  Hume  was  ca> 
tied  about  and  venerated  as  an  idol.  The  judgment 
which  they  severally  formed  upon  the  taste  and 
agreeableness  of  French  society,  followed  the  na- 
ture of  their  reception  in  it.  •*  Hume"  (Walpole 
observes)  **  gratefully  admires  the  tone  of  Paris — 
having  never  known  any  other  tone.'*  Of  all  the 
innovations  upon  the  ancient  canons  of  good  com- 
pany, the  one  which  most  delighted  Hume,  while 
It  evidently  in  the  same  degree  oflfended  Walpole, 
was  the  circumstance,  that  yon  now  met  the  men  of 
letters  everywhere.  The  conversation  had  become 
too  literary  to  please  Walpole.  Its  style  he  thought 
Mdemn  and  pedantic;  or  only  animated  by  dis- 
pates.  They  wanted  nothing  but  George  Grenville 
and  Lord  Lyttleton  (if  the  latter  would  only  once 
more  torn  free-thinker)  to  make  their  conversations, 
or  rather  dissertations,  the  most  tiresome  upon 
earth.  According  to  his  fancy,  their  taste  was 
worst  of  all ;  for,  when  they  read  our  authors, 
their  favorites  were  Richardson  and  Hume. 

On  one  point,  and  on  one  alone,  are  Walpole  and 
Humo  agreed  in  their  description  of  this  celebrated 
society.  They  both  testify  to  its  predominant  un- 
belief. After  having  resided  a  few  months  in  it, 
Hume  addresses  a  very  interesting  letter  to  his 
clergy  friends  at  Edinburgh  in  common ;'  in  which 
he  notices  particulariy  "  the  universal  contempt  of 
an  religion  amon^  both  sexes,  and  among  all  ranks 
of  men.''  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  interpretation,  which  some  niatterK>f- 
feot  people  have  put  upon  a  passage  in  another 
letter,  where,  mentioning  the  men  of  letters  whom 
he  found  at  Paris,  he  tells  Blair,  **  that  it  would 
ffive  him,  and  Jardine,  and  Robertson,  mat  satis- 
netion  to  find  that  there  was  not  a  single  deist 
among  them.''  The  proper  reading  of  this  pleas- 
antry is  not  far  to  seek.  Diderot,  speaking  to 
Romill^  when  a  young  man,  about  Hume,  illustxated 
by  a  singular  anecdote  the  objection  of  Diderot's 
compatriotes  to  the  Hmited  nature  of  Hume's  skepti- 
cism :  "  Je  vous  dirai  un  trait  de  lui ;  mais  il  vous 
aera  un  peu  acandaleux  peut-etre,  car  vous  Anglais 
Tous  croyez  un  peu  en  Dieu ;  pour  nous  autres, 
aotts  n'y  eroyons  gu^rea.  Home  dina  dans  une 
gnade  oompagnie  avec  le  Baron  D'Holbaeh.    U 


dtait  assis  4  o6t^  dn  Baron ;  on  paiia  de  la  rdigion 
naturelle :  *  Pour  lea  Ath^,'  diaait  Hume, '  je  ne 
oroia  pas  qu'il  en  eziste;  je  n'en  ai  jamais  vn.' 
'Vous  avex  M  un  pen  malheureux,'  r^pondit 
I'autie, '  vous  void  k  taUe  avec  dix-sept,  pour  la 
premi^rB  fois.' "  This  anecdote  agrees  perfectly 
with  Hume's  recollection  of  himself  and  his  Paris 
friends,  as  long  afterwards  dropped  out  incidentally, 
in  a  curious  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle  aboat  the 
young  pretender.  Afler  observing,  that  Lord  Maiia- 
chal  (Keith)  and  Helvetioa  had  told  him  that  the 
young  pretender  had  learned  fiom  the  philosophers 
at  Paris  to  aflfect  a  contempt  of  all  reli^on,  he  adds, 
*'  thev  thought  that  they  were  ascribing  to  him  an 
excellent  quality.  Indeed,  both  of  them  used  to 
laugh  at  me,  for  my  narrow  way  of  thinking  in 
these  particulars."  The  same  thing  happened  to 
Voltaire— who,  also,  had  to  inform  bis  atheist 
admirers,  that  they  did  him  too  muoli  honor  in 
assuming  that  he  was  one  of  them ;  that  lie  had 
laughed  indeed  at  St.  Medard  and  the  Bulle ;  but 
the  universe  embairassed  hinn-that  a  clock  sop- 
posed  a  clockmaker — and  that,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  God,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  invent 
one.  Grim,  too,  we  recollect,  makes  himself  very 
merry  with  the  Patriarch's  strange  vreakness,  in 
still  sticking  to  his  Dieu  Remunertteur  Vengmtr. 

Lord  Chesterfield  approached  neater,  it  woald 
seem,  to  Hume  than  Walpole,  in  thinking  that  the 
good  company  of  Paris  continued  to  be  better  than 
that  of  London,  however  much  its  ancient  standards 
of  taste  might  be  falling  into  disrepute.  But  he 
agreed  with  Walpole  on  another  point  of  mueh 
more  importance.  The  men  of  the  worid  at  that 
^me  seem  to  have  been  wiser  in  their  generation, 
than  the  great  paper  politician.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  earlier,  among  Lord  ChesterMd's  instruetieDs 
to  his  son,  we  find  him  putting  him  upon  his  guard 
against  a  social  current,  as  powerful  as  that  of 
Niagara,  which  he  perceived  was  setting  in :  *'  All 
the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in 
history,  previously  to  great  changes  and  rsvoloiioiis 
in  government,  now  exist  sod  daily  ineiease  in 
France."  ( 1753.)  To  be  sore,  he  rather  damaged 
his  prediction,  by  supposingthat  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  be  all  the  quieter.  Walpole  remarika,  as  be 
is  moving  up  and  down  their  serious,  taioogh  bril- 
liant salons :  **  Good  folks!  they  have  no  time  to 
laugh.  There  is  God  and  the  king  to  be  pnHed 
down  first !  and  men  and  women,  one  and  all,  are 
devoutly  employed  in  the  demolition  "  Hume,  too, 
was  present,  looking  on  for  the  space  of  two  yean, 
and  unwittingly  taking  part.  But  he  too  saw  no 
handwriting  on  the  wan.  Tliere  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  a  single  letter,  intimating  any  likelihood 
that  their  supper  tables  wore  to  be  overturned,  and 
that  other  tableaux  would  become  the  fashion.  Ten 
years  aflerwards,  indeed,  he  had  taken  a  kind  of 
alarm;  but,  as  shortsighted  m  the  nature  of  the 
danger,  as  of  the  means  of  meeting  it.  The  French 
king,  he  thought,  had  ruined  the  state  by  recalling 
the  parliament ;  and  Brienne  was  the  omy  man  in 
France  to  save  it !  Home  appears  to  hav«  con- 
sidered the  decline  of  France  to  be  a  ease  of  cfaronie 
deperition ;  while,  of  the  ills  of  England — ^its  aatiooal 
debt,  its  factions,  its  popular  elections — some  dis- 
gusted, and  all  alarmed  him.  He  speaks  of  Eng- 
land as  a  country  to  fly  from ;  while,  to  all  appeanmee, 
France  would  have  found  him,  in  178t,  in  eonfident 
repose.  A  good  many  French  gentlemen  were  in 
London  in  the  spring  of  1768,  and  witnessed  oat 
election  riots;  most  of  ^em,  as  Hmne  believed, 
returned  very  happy  that  they  wen  ban  vndmr  a 
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goTemment  not  liable  to  these  inoonvemenoes ; 
'*  which,"  he  adds,  "  is  a  forttinate  way  of  think- 
ing,''— so  entirely  did  he  a^e  with  them.  Not- 
withstanding his  great  sagacity  in  reasoning  out  the 
past,  we  see  no  proof  of  his  having  had  a  propor- 
tionate mastery  over  the  probabilities  of  present 
politics;  and  nothing  in  him,  therefore,  of  that 
statesmen-like  astrology  ,by  which  the  nativi^  of 
the  future  is  often  oast.  The  other  great  problem 
for  the  politicians  of  those  times,  was  the  probable 
issue  of  our  difibrenoes  with  America.  Here 
Hume  was  nearer  right  than  Robertson.  His 
want  of  confidence  in  Lord  North  having  head 
enough  for  such  great  operations,  or  that  a  luke- 
warm coward  like  Gage  could  retrieve  in  the  field 
the  deficiencies  of  the  cabinet,  were  surer  grounds 
to  go  upon,  than  his  belief  that  the  British  empire 
viras  in  its  decline.  Besides,  he  was  *'  an  American 
on  principle;"  objecting  to  distant  colonies — ^being 
of  opinion  also,  that,  ^tractedly,  "  a  republican 
form  of  ffovemment  is  by  far  the  best,"— one  of  its 
great  advantages,  in  the  eyes  of  Hume,  over  a 
mixed  monarchy,  consLsting  in  the  fact,  that  it 
would  considerably  abridge  its  liberty ! 

In  the  opinion  which  he  formed  of  individuals, 
Hume  appears  to  have  been  occasionally  misled,  to 
an  extent  which  we  should  have  thought  impossible. 
We  have  mentioned  his  opinion  of  Brienne's  ca- 
padty  for  government :  It  is  only  on  a  par  vnth  the 
extravagance  of  his  panegyrics  upon  Kousseau — 
continued  up  to  the  day  they  quarrelled.  He  tells 
Blair,  in  December,  1765,  wat  Rousseau  in  many 
'  things  very  much  resembles  Socrates ;  only  that  the 
comparison  in  some  particulars  is  to  the  advantage 
of  his  friend  ( ! )  Next  October,  he  vmtes  to  Smith : 
''  He  is  a  composition  of  whim,  affectation,  wicked- 
ness, vanity,  and  inquietude,  with  a  very  small,  if 
any,  ingredient  of  madness.  These  ruling  qualities, 
together  with  ingratitude,  ferocity  and  lying,  miUse 
up  the  whole  of  his  composition."  Mistakes  in 
character  are  sometimes  dearly  paid  for.  France  paid 
for  the  mistake,  which  others  made  as  well  as  Hume 
respecting  Brienne,  in  the  Revolution  of  1790 :  a 
catastrophe  which  Brienne  did  as  much  to  hasten, 
as  any,  the  very  worst  of  the  experimental  ministers, 
who  passed  along  that  tremulous  stage  before  the 
curtau  fell.  No  two  persons,  we  suppose,  so 
thoroughly  unlike  as  Hume  and  Rousseau,  ever 
thought  liefore  of  setting  up  a  friendship.  They 
resembled  each  other  in  nothing,  but  in  tne  belief 
that  they  had  been  both  made  martyrs,  on  account 
of  the  singularity  of  their  opinions.  The  penalty 
of  this  preposterous  alliance,  Hume  vras  obuged  to 
pay  himself.  He  felt  severely,  not  only  the  Euro- 
pean scandal  of  a  breach  between  two  such  famous 
philosophers  and  friends;  but  the  vexation  also,  of 
the  only  controversy,  literary  or  personal,  in  which 
he  ever  descended  as  a  principal  into  the  public  lists. 
He  was  wounded  at  so  many  points  in  this  affray — 
though  with  no  sin  to  answer  for  beyond  a  generous 
vanity  in  wishing  to  carry  off"  the  glory  of  being 
Rousseau's  keeper — that  he  esteem^  his  relations 
with  this  madman  among  the  misfortunes  of  his 
lifo.  In  settling  the  elements  of  Rousseau's  char- 
acter, Hume  should  have  made  more  allowance, 
we  think,  for  his  madness ;  for  a  very  little  of  that 
goes  a  long  way,  and  the  whole  composition  is 
penetrated  and  afifbcted  by  it. 

In  less  than  two  ^ean,  Lord  Hertford  removed 
from  Paris  to  the  vioereyalty  of  Ireland.  Hume 
xemained  for  a  few  months  in  chaige  of  the 
embassy ;  and  the  threads  of  one  or  two  discussions 
4>f  some  oonsequenoe  were  left  in  his  hands.    They 


related  to  DnnkiKk  and  Canada,  and  arose  oot  iif 

the  peace  of  Paris.  These  creditably  disposed  o<^  he 
returned  to  London  to  give  aa  account  of  bb 
stewardship ;  to  thank  the  king  for  his  goodness ; 
and  to  settle  the  celebrated  Rousseau,  who  (be 
boasts)  had  rejected  invitations  from  half  the  princes 
of  Europe,  to  put  himself  under  his  iprotection.  A 
vision  of  the  Irish  secretaryship  under  Lord  Hert- 
ford had  for  a  few  weeks  been  floating  before  him. 
On  mentioning  this  to  Blair,  he  asks :  "  What  does 
the  doctor  (Robertson)  say  at  present  to  these 
great  folding  doors,  opened  to  all  the  chimena  of 
ambition!  Alas !  they  may  be  thrown  open  rnneh 
wider,  if  possible;  none  of  these  chimeras  will 
enter.  Pluloeonhy,  with  her  severe  brows,  guards 
the  passsge ;  wnile  Indolence,  in  affirigfat,  is  ready 
to  throw  herself  out  at  the  window.  Mr.  Hume 
recommends  himself  to  Ferguson  and  Jardine,  and 
John  Adams  and  Mrs.  Adams,  and  to  all  the  Poker 
— ^and  desires  the  prayers  of  the  frdthful  for  him  on 
this  occasion."  He  hated,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  the  thought  of  Dublin  as  a  residenoe.  It 
was  moving  out  of  light  into  darkness.  And  he  did 
not  much  more  fancy  the  duties  of  the  office,  either 
public  or  nrivate.  Yet,  what  the  proverb  saya  of 
towns  and  women  who  begin  to  pariey,  ia  equally 
true  of  men.  He  would  have  agreed  to  go,  in 
spite  of  his  better  genius — and  Lord  Hertford  would 
certainly  have  taken  him — ^but  for  the  timidity  of 
Lord  Rockinffham,  then  minister;  and  for  wbAt 
Lord  Hertford  called  the  world — ^**  which  would 
not  have  it  so."  With  regard  to  Lord  Hertford's 
wishes,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  afler  a  scene  which 
took  phice  at  Paris  before  he  resigned  the  embassy- 
Hume  thus  describes  it,  writing  home  i^-^*^  One  day 
last  spring,  Lord  Hertford  came  into  my  room,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  many  people  who 
endeavored  by  their  caresses  to  persuade  me  that  I 
ought  to  remain  in  France ;  but  he  hoped  that  I 
would  embrace  no  scheme  of  life  which  would  ever 
separate  him  and  me.  He  now  loved  me  as  much 
as  ever  he  esteemed  me ;  and  wished  we  might  pass 
our  lives  together.  He  had  resolved  several  times 
to  have  opened  his  breast  so  far  to  me ;  but,  bdog  a 
man  of  few  words  and  no  professions,  he  had  MUl 
delayed  it ;  and  he  now  felt  himself  much  relieved 
by  this  declaration  of  his  desires  and  intentioos." 
Nevertheless,  afler  all,  Lord  Hertford  was  obliged 
to  tell  him  that  the  scheme  of  the  Irish  secretary- 
ship must  be  ^iven  up.  *'  He  was  not  at  liberty  to 
indulge  his  mdinations  in  favor  of  one  whose 
abiliues  and  ease  in  business  he  had  so  long  experi- 
enced." For  he  had  been  assured  that,  by  namioff 
him,  (with  the  particular  additional  prejudices  which 
prevailed  at  that  moment  against  the  Scotchjj  he 
should  condemn  his  own  administration.  Ineir 
friendship,  however,  vras  to  be  the  same  as  ever. 
He  should  have  the  same  wish  to  serve  him ;  and, 
for  any  secvices  he  might  render  him,  he  asked  for 
no  other  return  than  that  he  would  pass  with  him 
all  the  time  he  could  spare :  since  it  would  be  a 
happiness  to  him  to  receive  him  in  Dublin  or  any 
part  of  the  world — **  let  the  prejudices  and  follies 
of  mankind  be  what  they  will."* 

*  Mr.  Croker  either  reads  or  writes  so  carelessly  (per- 
haps both)  that  he  shoaM  be  a  ventle  critic  on  the 
mistakes  of  others.  In  a  note  to  mwetl's  Johnsoo,  ha 
sa7»~(Vol.  I.,  236,)—"  He  has  in  his  possessioik  proof 
that  when  Lord  Hertford  (whose  private  secretary  m  his 
embassy  to  Paris  Hume  had  been)  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  lordship  declined  contiiniing 
him  in  the  same  character,  alleging  as  a  reason,  ih9  dSa-> 
satisftction  that  it  would  excite  oo  account  of  Hnme^  aati- 
reiigioua  principlea."    Now ,  Hume  was  at  no  tins  Lord 
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Hone  WB8  per&ody  satisfied  with  Loid  Hert- 
ford's ezplansUon  :  aiid  could  oot  look  about  him, 
indeed,  without  seeing  the  necessity.  A  little 
while  before,  a  printer  had  been  called  before  th^ 
House  of  Lords  for  publishing  a  letter  from  Wilkes, 
in  which  he  had  complained  of  the  Scotch  complex- 
ioQ  of  Lord  Hertford's  embassy,  and  especially  of 
Hume.  It  is  possible  that  an  additional  objection 
against  placing  Hume  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Irish 
government,  might  be  his  infidelity :  though  if  this 
were  so,  the  objection  was  a  capricious  one— or, 
some  of  the  public  men  of  that  period  have  been 
nossly  libelled.  His  being  a  Scotchman,  was  at 
that  time  sufiicient  of  itself,  to  justifV  the  head  of 
an  administration  in  giving  way.  Another  mana- 
ger, of  a  difierent  company  of  performers,  was 
under  the  like  necessity  of  humoring  his  public 
So  afraid  was  Garrick  of  the  prejudice  which  our 
unfortunate  nation  then  lay  under,  that  in  1769,  on 
bringing  out  one  of  John  Home's  tragedies,  he 
changed  its  name  from  Bivine  (the  herome  of  one 
of  C&sian's  fragments)  into  that  of  the  Fatal  Dis- 
covertf :  and, ''  in  order  more  effectually  to  disguise 
its  origin,  procured  a  young  English  gentleman,  a 
student  from  Oxford,  to  attend  at  the  rehearsals  and 
{wrsonate  the  author !"  And  Hume  himself  men- 
tions in  a  letter  that  the  play  had  escaped,  by  its 
author  lying  concealed.  Facts  Uke  these  were  not 
likelv  to  dispose  him  to  take  a  more  friendly  view 
of  the  English  people.  Nor  ought  they.  But 
with  regard  to  his  appointment  to  Ireland,  he  must 
have  felt  himself  from  the  first  equally  unfitted  for 
either  leading  the  debates  of  an  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  or  leading  the  potations  of  the  Irish 
gentry  out  of  it. 

He  was  easily  reconciled,  therefore,  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  political  importance  of  an  Irish  secre- 
tary, for  the  solid  compensation  of  a  pension  of 
J&400  a  year  for  life.  Lord  Hertford's  further 
ofifer  to  make  him  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  ( J^OOO 
a  year,)  while  a  deputy  was  to  do  the  duty  at 
X300,  he  declined—"  not  as  unjust,  but  as  savor- 
ing of  greediness."  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  ever  at  any  time  regretted  that  he  had  not 
gone  to  Ireland.  Should  1^  have  ever  done  so,  it 
must,  we  think,  have  been  on  recollecting,  that, 
protected  by  distance,  he  would,  in  that  case,  have 
avoided  his  most  troublesome  and  ludicrous  misad- 
-  v«^res  with  Rousseau.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is 
;.  ven^^mrry'at  Boswell's,  gallanting  Mademoiselle 
la  Vaadeur,  Rousseau's  housekeeper,  to  London. 
Boswell,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  told  Hume 
that  he  was  not  clear  that  it  was  right  in  him  to 
keep  com»iny  with  Hume  himself!  We  wonder 
whether  Johnson,  who  grumbled  at  Boswell  for 
having  made  acquaintance,  while  abroad,  with 
Rousseau  and  Wilkes,  ever  heard  the  lengths  his 
friend  had  gone,  in  hunting  down  UUbriUs,  on  this 
last  occasion.  But  Hume  had  no  great  cause  for 
mirth.    He  was  as  ridiculously  matched  himself, 

Hertford's  private  secreUry  at  Paris ,  nor  was  it,  as  his 
private  aeoretary,  that  t«ora  Hertford  had  been  desirous 
of  taking  him  with  him  to  Dublin.  But  next,  and  prioci- 
pally,  Lord  Hertford  did  not  decline  appointing  Hume 
Irish  aecretaiy,  but  was  overmled  by  othen }  at  least  this 
was  certainly  Lord  Hertford's  own  aooount  to  Hume. 
We  shall  be  sorrv  to  find  that  Mr.  Croker  has  in  his  posses- 
sion the  proof  which  he  supposes ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two  statements.  Lord  Hertford,  the  patron 
of  Home,  has  been  hitherto  believed  to  be  a  man  of 
exemplary  troth  and  virtue.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
another,  and  a  very  difierent  Lord  Hertford,  with  whom 
Mf.  Croker  was  better  acquainted,  we  believe  {  but  with 
wnom,  be  must  not  confound  him. 
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and  much  more  dangerously,  when  shepherding  the 
lady'a  master.  He  must,  at  times,  have  thou^t  it 
an  odd  fate,  which  united  him  to  literary  maSmen 
— ^to  have  begun  with  Lord  Annandale,  and  ended 
with  Rousseau. 

Greorge  HI.  began  his  reign,  throuffh  necessity 
or  policy,  with  short  administrations.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  Lord  Rockinffham  resigned,  and 
the  Burkes  with  him.  General  Conway,  however, 
(much  to  the  anger  of  the  party,)  continued  secre- 
tary of  state  ;  and  he  immediately  replaced  William 
Burke,  his  late  under  secretary,  bv  Hume.  He  was 
necessarily  well  acquainted  with  his  qualifications. 
He  had  not  only  his  brother.  Lord  Hertford's,  word 
for  them;  but,  also,  his  own  experience  in  the 
official  correspondence  which  thoy  had  formerly 
carried  on  together.  By  his  own  account  to  Blaix 
of  his  office  life,  Hume  appears  to  have  had  a  very 
easy  time  of  it ;  only  inclining  to  be  dull.  *'  My 
way  of  life  here  is  very  uniform,  and  by  no  means 
disaffreeablo.  I  pass  all  the  forenoon  in  the  secre- 
tary's house,  from  ten  till  three,  where  there  arrive 
messengers  that  bring  me  all  the  secrets  of  the 
kingdom,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  I  am  seldom  hurried ;  but  have  leisure, 
at  intervals,  to  take  up  a  book,  or  write  a  private 
letter,  or  converse  with  any  friend  that  may  call  on 
me ;  and  from  dinner  to  bed-time  is  all  my  own. 
If  you  add  to  this,  that  the  person  with  whom  I 
have  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  transactions,  is  tho 
most  reasonable,  equal-tempered,  and  gentlemanlike 
man  imaginable,  and  Lady  Aylesbury  the  same, 
you  will  certainly  think  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain— ^and  I  am  far  from  complaining.  I  only 
shall  not  regret  when  my  duty  is  over ;  because,  to 
me,  the  situation  can  lead  to  nothing — at  least  in  all 
probability ;  and  reading  and  sauntering,  and  loung- 
mg  and  dosing,  which  I  call  thinking,  is  my  su- 
preme happiness — ^I  mean  my  full  contentment." 
Two  or  three  lines,  in  which  he  tells  Sir  Gilbert 
EUiot  that  he  was  *'  continuing  his  parasitical  prac- 
tices— ^that  is,  dining  at  all  the  great  tables  that  re- 
mained in  London"— completed  his  present  picture.  - 
Under'  these  circumstances,  the  monthly,  weekly, 
and  almost  daily  reports,  that  his  principal  was 
going  out,  would  not  break  his  sleep.  In  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  the  report  caiue  true ;  and 
Hume  took  it  very  quietly.  He  had  trebled  his  in- 
come in  the  last  three  years,  and  was  now  worth 
nearly  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  With  this, 
in  1768,  he  withdrew  to  Edinburgh — ^thinking  it 
better  suited  to  a  studious,  independent  turn  even 
than  London ;  and,  on  the  whole,  as  good  a  place 
as  any  other  for  his  remaining  years. 

He  had  been  all  along  more  of  a  Scotchman  at 
heart,  we  suspect,  than  he  was  probably  himself 
aware.  At  all  events,  Edinburgh  was  lus  natural 
home.  There  could  be  no  place,  where  his  pres- 
ence would  be  felt  to  be  so  great  an  honor ;  none, 
where  his  society  would  give  so  much  pleasure ; 
none,  where  so  many  friendly  faces  would  brighten 
round  him,  in  sickness  or  old  age.  The  tables, 
too,  were  now  turned.  The  mob  of  gentlefolks,  to 
whose  neglect  before  he  had  been  so  weakly  sensi- 
tive, would  be  curious  enough  to  listen  with  their 
ovm  ears  to  the  favorite  of  princesses  and  mimsters. 
His  politics  also  were  rising  in  favor.  If  he  had 
been  asked — ^from  what  quarter  a  cloud  might  again 
be  creeping  up  to  disturb  him,  there  was  probably 
none  from  which  he  would  have  less  anticipated 
evil,  than  from  his  old  metaphysics.  Nevertheless^ 
so  it  was.  Subjects,  which  he  had  laid  aside  for 
twenty  years,  were  now  brought  up  against  him ; 
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Atid  he  w«8  attacked  oc  them  more  bitterly  and  more 
eflectiveiy  than  at  any  former  period.  Bealtie'a 
Essay  an  Truth  was  published  in  1770.  The  most 
^tstingaiBhed  of  his  former  adversaries,  Campbell 
and  Reid  for  instance,  had  approached  him  with  the 
titmost  deference,  even  when  they  most  difibred 
fiom  him.  It  was  strange  to  him,  therefore,  to  be 
sinffled  out  for  attack  anew,  at  his  advanced  age, 
and  after  his  foreign  triumphs;  but,  above  all,  to 
be  attacked  for  the  first  time  in  a  most  offensive 
tone.  Hume  complained,  accordingly,  that  he  was 
not  treated  like  a  gentleman.  Beattie^s  bad  man- 
ners did  not  prevent  him  from  being  warmly  patron- 
ised at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  John  Gregory,  and  by  the 
migrateful  Blacklock.  Nevertheless,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  perceive  that  Hume  had  still  too  many 
friends  about  him  there,  to  make  it  safe  to  leave 
Aberdeen,  and  trust  himself  amongst  them  in  a 
nrofessor's  chair.  But  Hume  had  few  to  fight  a 
battle  for  him  in  London.  There  the  Essay  an 
Thuh  was  still  more  warmly  welcomed.  It  was 
Yeeeived,  indeed,  as  the  long-delayed  avenger  of 
insulted  Christianity.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Montagu 
fno  longer  friends)  joined  to  do  honor  to  its  author. 
He  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  from  the  crown ; 
and  was  presented  by  Revoolds  with  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Reynolds  introauced  into  the  picture  an 
attendant  angel,  who  is  represented  driving  down- 
vazds  three  hideous  allegorical  figures;  two  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  Voltaire  and  Home. 
Sir  William  Forbes  says,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
lAfi  of  Beattie,  that  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
Reynolds  had  no  such  thought ;  yet  he  has  printed 
in  the  second  volume  a  letter  from  Reynolds  him- 
self to  Beattie — ^from  which  it  is  very  evident  that, 
fai  this  instance  at  least,  Hume  was  not  suspicious 
without  fair  cause.  *'  Mr.  Hume  has  heard  firom 
somebody,  that  he  is  introduced  into  the  picture 
not  much  to  his  credit :  there  is  only  a  figure,  cov- 
ering his  face  with  his  hands,  which  they  may  call 
Hume  or  anybody  else ;  it  is  true  it  has  a  tolerably 
broad  iKick.  As  for  Voltaire,  I  intended  he  should 
be  one  of  the  group."  The  combative  Johnson 
maintained,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  it  was 
for  an  author's  sooA  that  he  should  be  attacked.  It 
drew  a  crowd.  Hume,  he  said,  had  been  the  better 
for  all  previous  antagonists.  The  Essay  on  DrtUk 
was  an  exception,  only  because  the  confutation 
was  complete.  Johnson  thought  that  he  had  had  a 
turn  for  metaphysics  in  his  youth.  We  should 
doubt  it.  He  was  more  in  his  true  element,  we 
suspect,  when  vindicating  the  manner  than  the  ma^ 
ter  of  the  £ssav.  To  treat  an  adversary  vnth  re- 
spect, was,  in  Johnson's  opinion,  giving  him  an  ad- 
vantage to  which  be  was  not  entitled.  It  was 
Striking  soft  in  a  battle.  Besides,  if  Hume  were 
the  great  man  he  thought  himself,  to  attack  him 
was  throwing  peas  against  a  rock. 

It  was  an  untoward  accident  for  Hume,  that 
Warburtqn  first,  and  Johnson  aflerwards,  gave  the 
law  in  letters  so  long  to  London.  Johnson  could 
never  hear  with  temper  the  mention  of  Hume's 
name.  But  when  he  put  in  a  special  protest 
against  the  unbelief  of  Hume,  grounded  on  the  sup- 
position that  Hume  had  acknowledged  to  a  Durham 
clergyman,  that  he  had  never  read  the  New  Testar 
meat  with  attention — ^we  suspect  that  Hume  might 
have,  on  equally  good  grounds,  objected  to  any 
Judgment  by  Johnson  on  his  writings.  He  proba- 
Dly  never  read  more  of  them  than  to  pick  out  the 
materials  for  a  criticism  on  his  style.  How  uncer- 
tain are  reputations !  Literary  more  perhaps  than 
aoy  other.    Who  can  presume  to  say,  what  seed 


wiU  grow  ?  For  instance,  how  fittle  couM  JobnsoD 
have  anticipated  the  proportion  between  the  mdeis 
of  his  most  applauded  writings,  and  the  readers  of 
Hume,  by  the  year  1846  f  Above  all,  what  wonld 
he  think  of  the  judgment,  which  the  world  has 
come  to  between  their  styles !  The  eunbrous  and 
sonorous  Latin  of  his  own  Rambkr — "  the  long- 
resounding  march"  which  he  thought  he  had  added 
to  the  English  language— is  already  buried  under 
its  mnltitade  of  words :  while  the  most  fastidisos 
purist  in  style  ia  yet  led  captive  by  the  inimitable 
charms— H>Aen  ungrammatieal  and  unidiomatic,  but 
always  clear,  lively,  and  attractive— of  the  Scotch- 
man civilized  in  i>i;iuiee.  Johnson  was  understood 
to  know  more  of  mere  books  than  most  of  hb  con-> 
temporaries :  but  he  seems  to  have  had  too  great 
an  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  Vohaire  and 
Hume,  to  have  learned  even  tne  dates  of  their  re- 
spective writings.  Otherwise  he  would  never  have 
said,  that  Hume  was  an  echo  of  Voltaire ;  and  that 
he  would  never  have  written  history,  if  Voltaire  had 
not  written  it  before  him.  Hume  began  his  Histoir 
1759,  and  nublished  the  first  volume  1754.  Vol- 
ture*s  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV, ^  was  only  published  in 
1752 :  and  the  first  stolen  and  mutilated  copy  of 
his  Essai  sur  la  MmtrSj  in  1754.  If  Johnson  had 
said,  that  the  historical  light,  which  broke  out  in 
Scotland  with  so  much  splendor  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  oentnry,  was  to  be  tracked  to  Montes* 
quieu,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth. 
Whenever  Johnson  happened  to  agree  with  Hume 
in  his  principles,  he  either  differed  from  him  in 
their  application,  as  in  the  argument  on  miracles^ 
and  in  fcosing  morals  on  utility ;  or  he  would  not 
allow  him  any  merit  for  them,  as  in  the  case  of  pol- 
itics. Home,  was  a  tory,  he  said,  by  accident. 
We  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  list  of  acci- 
dents, which  Johnson  would  have  named.  Skepti- 
cism in  religion  could  hardly  have  been  one  (^ 
them,  in  his  case  more  than  in  that  of  Bolingbroke 
— notwithstanding  precedents.  Yet,  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  tendency  in  thoughtful  minds,  after 
taking  off  the  restraints  of  religion  from  society,  to 
reimpose  them  in  another  form.  In  his  horror  of 
that  skepticism,  Johnson  would  gladly  have  denied 
a  happy  life  to  skeptks,  or  a  hsppy  death.  He 
grudged  Hume  his  supposed  tranquillity ;  and,  an- 
doobtedly,  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  him  in 
the  plantations,  working  at  the  same  gang,  to 
which  he  wished  he  could  have  sent  Rousseau. 
It  was  all  vanity  and  Iving,  if  Hume  affected  not  to 
dread  annihilation .  When  the  last  hour  itself  should 
really  come,  it  came  in  Johnson's  bewildered  imag- 
ination so  terrible  to  all,  that  he  made  no  distinction 
of  persons.  He  appears  to  have  been  almost  inca- 
pable of  believing  in  or  understanding  a  happy 
death.  The  triumphant  deathbeds  of  the  family 
of  Wesley  were  quite  as  inconceivable  to  him,  as 
the  levity  of  Hume*s  last  moments ;  and  his  play- 
ful admission  of  having  no  excuse  to  offer,  for  not 
getting  with  a  good  grace  into  Charon's  boat. 

Without  being  well  acquainted  with  persons,  it 
is  not  easy  to  guage  their  state  of  mind  at  particu- 
lar periods.  The  life  of  a  company  sometimes 
returns  home  to  yawn  or  cry  ;  others,  who  do  not 
care  at  all  fiir  society— and  for  whom,  therefore, 
society  does  not  care—do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
be  dull,  when  with  their  children  or  their  books. 
Others,  again,  you  must  not  judge  of  by  their  let- 
ters. They  have  a  foolish  habit  of  scene-painting 
in  words.  Their  autobiography,  as  tiansmitted  bj 
the  post,  is  always  colored  above  or  Mow  tibe 
truth.    How  far,  the  test  was  at  all  the  case  with 
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Hume,  we  ekancft  ny .  Bat,  when  the  world  was 
tt  iUr  beet  with  him,  hie  lettere  do  not  describe  his 
inner  life — th«t  life  which  a  man  really  lives  to 
himself  and  not  to  othera — ^m  very  engaging  terms. 
Wilting  to  Baton  Mure  from  Paris,  where  he  was 
endveM  by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  ladies, 
sod  when  he  had  only  time  to  open  a  book  which 
might  be  the  snbjeot  of  conversation,  all  he  pre- 
•mnes  to  say  of  hu  fretful  being  is :  *'  I  am  well 
onoogh  pleased  with  this  change  of  life;  and  a 
satiety  of  study  had  beforehand  prepared  ^e  way 
for  it.  However,  time  runs  off  in  one  conrse  of 
life  as  well  as  another,  and  dl  things  appear  so 
much  slike,  that  I  am  afraid  of  falling  into  total 
stoieism  and  indiflerenoe  about  everyUiing. ' *  Among 
the  instances  he  gives  of  his  indiflference,  is  the 
iiending  secretary»iip.  What  if  Mure  and  Elliot 
Bad  compared  letters!  It  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  expect  that  two  years  later,  especially  in  a  letter 
t6  Madame  de  BoulHers,  he  should  make  a  more 
favorable  report  of  London :  "  The  best  company  are 
usually,  and  more  so  at  present,  in  a  flame  of  poli- 
ties ;  the  men  of  letters  are  few,  and  not  very  socia- 
ble ;  the  women  are  not  in  general  very  conversible. 
Msny  a  sigh  escapes  me  for  your  sweet  and  amia- 
ble conversation ;  I  paint  you  to  myself  all  serenity, 
and  cannot  believe  that  ever  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  you."  This  picture  of  himself  to  the 
same  lady  in  177S,  and  of  his  first  Edinburgh 
friends,  is  still  less  flattering : — **  I  have  totally  and 
finally  retired  from  the  world,  with  a  resolution 
liever  more  to  appear  on  the  scene  in  any  shape. 
This  purpose  arose,  not  from  discontent,  but  from 
tatiety.  What  other  project  can  a  man  of  my  age 
entertain  ?  Happily,  1  found  my  taste  for  reading 
return,  even  with  ffreater  avidity,  afler  a  pretty 
long  interruption ;  but  I  guard  myself  carefully 
from  the  temptation  of  ever  writing  any  more ;  and 
though  I  have  had  great  encouragement  to  continue 
my  iiistory,  I  am  resolved  never  again  to  expose 
myself  to  the  censure  of  such  factious  and  passion- 
tte  readers  as  this  country  abounds  with.  There 
ue  some  people  here  conversable  enough ;  their 
society,  together  with  mV  books,  fills  up  my  time 
sufficiently,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  vacancy ;  and  I 
have  lately  added  the  amosement  of  building,  which 
has  given  me  some  occupation.  I  have  now  no 
other  object  but  to  sit  down  and  think ;  and  die  in 
peace."  He  did  so;  and  died  in  peace,  August 
te,  1776. 

It  is  only  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer,  that  men  have 
for  a  long  time  thought  of  Hume.  But,  his  per- 
sonal character  throws  light  on  his  understanding  ; 
and  the  publkstion  of  his  correspondence  has,  mr 
the  first  time,  put  the  public  in  possession  of  mate- 
tials  for  forming  an  independent  judgment  of  its 
own  upon  it.  He  is  justly  said  to  seem,  in  different 
parts  of  his  writings,  to  have  had  two  minds.  We 
should  be  tempted  to  say  the  same  of  his  character. 
*'  He  alone  (observes  Mackintosh,  comparing  him 
with  Burke  and  Smith  and  Montesquieu)  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  sort  of  intellectual  versatility 
^-the  power  of  contracting  the  mental  organs  to 
the  abstractions  of  speculative  philosophv,  or  of 
dilating  thcta  for  the  large  and  complicated  deliber- 
ations of  business."  In  his  own  time,  his  learning 
appears  to  have  been  almost  equally  looked  up  to 
1^  his  friends.  He  was  evidently  a  great  reader. 
Since,  although  we  find  him  saying  in  a  pet  that 
sfl  good  boolm  are  soon  read,  he  has  also  testified 
that  over  reading  was  the  only  debauch  of  which 
he  was  ever  guilty.  On  borrowing  a  Strabo  for  his 
essay  on  the  Popukntsnets  ofAiUient  Nalions,  he 


mentioned  that  he  had  read  through  almost  every 
dasBieal  author,  Greek  and  Latin,  while  collecting 
materials  for  that  single  paper.  Hume's  knowl- 
edge, however,  was  an  af&ir  of  use,  not  ornament. 
His  French  was  apparently  little  better  than  his 
Latin — ^while  his  Qreek  most  have  bfeen,  by  his  own 
showing,  a  good  deal  worse.  His  Latin  had  s 
noble  contempt  for  prosody  and  syntax,  which  would 
have  delighted  Johnson,  (whose  masculine  sense 
loved  to  disport  in  the  amenities  of  modern  Latin,) 
as  much  as  it  would  have  shocked  Buchanan.  Wi' 
ness  his  metamorphosis  of  a  line  of  Ovid*— 

Nam  skmd  ac  mea  cahiermU peetora  Muuti 

He  took  only  four  books  whh  him  to  Paris ;  they 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  and  Tasso.  In  an 
early  letter  to  Hutcheson,  he  calls  Horace  one  of 
the  best  moralists  of  antiquity.  We  should  have 
expected,  therefore,  that  he  would  have  learned 
more  of  Horace's  real  character  by  this  time,  than  to 
think  that  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  from  his 
retreat  at  the  age  of  fifly,  to  mingle  among  courtiers, 
or  enter  on  the  paths  of  ambition. 

Of  Hume's  historical  writings  we  have  said 
enough,  both  in  praise  and  censure.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  his  metaphysics  and  of  his  morals 
have  been  necessarily  brought  under  discussion 
again  and  again  in  this  journal.  They  are  admi- 
rably examined  also,  the  first  by  Dugald  Stewart, 
the  last  by  Mackintosh,  in  their  Preliminaxy  Disser- 
tations to  the  Enci/clopadia  Britannica,  Universal 
skepticism  proves  too  much  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  When  it  has  thrown  out  its 
speculations  '*  for  the  entertainment  of  the  learned 
and  metaphysical  world,"  not  only  do  all  subjects 
retain  their  ancient  relative  proportions,  but  the 
skeptic  himself  is  found  looking  at  life,  and  at 
every  one  of  its  realities,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  with  other  people.  ISo  said  Hume  of  himself, 
his  opinions,  and  his  feelings,  on  his  mother's 
death.  Skeptical  reasonings,  idso,  are  of  two  kinds. 
Whether  they  regard  the  mysterious  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  the  more  palpable  cases  of  an 
outer  world  or  of  existence  itself,  they  may  amount 
either  to  a  denial  of  th^  possibility  of  any  evidence 
on  these  questions— or  only  to  a  denial  of  some  par- 
ticular species  of  proof.  All  ages  have  probably 
produced  skeptics  of  both  sorts.  Of  those  of  the 
first  sort  who  figured  in  the  last  age,  we  need  only 
mention  Foucher,  Leibnitz's  correspondent,  Arthur 
Collier,  and  Bisfhop  Berkeley.  Collier  affirmed 
that  he  had  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility  of 
an  external  world.  Even  Turgot  considered  it  to 
be  impossible,  that  a  man  could  have  any  turn  for 
metaphysics,  unless  he  had  at  some  time  doubted 
the  existence  of  matter.  Descartes  appears  to  have 
only  conceded  the  existence  of  an  external  world 
to  the  irresistible  inclination  of  all  men  to  believe  In 
one.  Hume  has  been  usually  understood  to  belong 
to  the  highest  class  of  doubters;  and,  in  a  note, 
(P,)  to  his  essay  called  The  Skeptic,  he  defends 
that  extreme  doctrine  against  the  consequences 
imputed  to  it.  But  in  one  of  hb  letters,  evidently 
a  late  one,  he  appears  to  have  descended  into  the 
lower  class ;  and  to  have  questioned  the  mode  of 
proof  only,  not  the  possibility.  What  he  says  of 
his  reasonings  concerning  cause  and  effect,  may  be 
extended  to  his  idealism ;  especially  if  we  add  to 
Descartes'  concession  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz  :^ 
*'  Que  la  verity  des  choses  sensibles  ne  consistait 
quo  dans  la  liaison  des  ph^nomdnes,  qui  devait  avoir 
sa  raison  ;  et  que  c*est  ce  qui  les  distingue  des  sos- 
ges."    Tlie  letter  in  question  belongs  to  that  mod- 
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ifieation  of  Huroe^s  later  views,  to  whieh  Dogald 
Stewart  has  referred  in  his  Preliminary  Diasertsr 
tion,  (212.)  Reid  might,  perhaps,  have  put  it 
amon^  the  other  evidence  of  his  forgetting  his  met- 
aphysics. It  is  an  answer  to  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent ;  and  expresses  some  displeasure  at  bein? 
misunderstood : — **  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  that  I 
never  asserted  so  absurd  a  proposition  as  that  any- 
thing might  arise  without  a  cause,  I  only  main- 
tained that  our  certainty  of  the  falsehood  of  that 
S reposition  proceeded  neither  from  intuition  nor 
emonstratibn,  but  from  another  source.  That 
Caesar  existed — that  there  is  such  an  island  as 
Sicily — ^for  these  propositions,  I  aflirm,  we  have  no 
demonstrative  nor  intuitive  proof— would  you  infer 
that  I  deny  their  truth,  or  even  their  certainty  ? 
There  are  many  different  kinds  of  certainty ;  and 
some  of  them  as  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  though 
perhaps  not  so  reffular,  as  tlie  demonstrative  kind. 
Where  a  man  of  sense  mistakes  my  meaning,  I 
own  I  am  angry ;  but  it  is  only  with  myself,  for 
having  expre^ed  my  meaning  so  ill,  as  to  have 
given  occasion  to  the  mistake."  The  world  cer- 
tainly had  mistaken  him.  And  under  that  mistake, 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  Europe  have  been  chiefly 
occupied  for  nearly  a  century  past,  in  supporting  or 
opposing  his  opinions.  If  we  are  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  other  proofe ;  if,  to  the  nihil  est  in  inteir 
lectu  quod  non  erat  in  sensibus,  we  may  add  the  nisi 
intellectus  ipse,  we  are  restored  to  all  the  liberty 
which  speculation  can  desire — since  the  intellectus 
ipse  may  comprehend  either  the  ideas  of  Plato,  or 
nniversal  fixed  conceptions  and  necessary  truths, 
or  only  the  humbler  revelations  of  experience,  and 
common  sense.  But  it  is  as  difficult,  in  the  case 
of  Hume  as  of  Cicero,  to  be  always  sure  of  his  real 
meaning.  In  the  '*  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion," 
be  supposes  even  his  sceptic  to  be  merely  trying 
his  strength  by  way  of  exercise.  Philo  hioiself  is 
represented  as  being  at  heart  a  believer  in  natural 
reugion : — "  I  must  confess,"  he  sa3rs,  "  that  I  am 
less  cautious  on  the  subject  of  natural  religion 
than  on  any  other ;  both  because  I  know  that  I  can 
never,  on  that  head,  corrupt  the  principles  of  any 
man  of  common  sense ;  and  because  no  one,  I  am 
confident,  in  whose  eyes  I  appear  a  man  of  common 
sense,  will  ever  mistake  my  intentions."  With 
these  opinions  attributed  to  his  sceptic,  Montes- 
quieu and  Franklin  would  only  have  complained 
(and  justly)  that  he  had  not  drawn  his  hue  of 
argument  broad  enough  and  straight  enough  for  ordi- 
nary readers. 

We  agree  with  Paley  in  wondering  that  Hume 
should  have  considered  his  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  as  incomparably  the  best  of 
all  his  writings.  Cicero  (whose  moral  writings  he 
professes  to  i^mire  so  much)  would  certainly  never 
have  adopted  his  theory,  of  utility  being  the  sole 
and  exclusive  ground  of  all  moral  distinctions. 
We  cannot  even  conceive  that  Hume  is  serious  in 
asserting,  that  the  notion  of  the  will  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  morals,  was  a  novelty  brought  m 
by  theologians ;  and  surely  the  merest  theologian 
that  ever  dogmatized  ex  cathedr&f  can  never  have 
narrowed  the  notion  of  virtue  more  absurdly,  than 
Hume  has  stretched  it,  when,  according  to  ms  pax^ 
adoxical  account  of  virtue,  to  want  a  limb,  a  fac- 
ulty, an  affection,  or  a  principle,  are  all  equally 
moral  wants !  In  this  case,  it  is  only  by  a  strange 
abuse  of  language,  and  by  a  torpidity  of  nooral 
nature  quite  as  strange,  that  Hume  can  have  sup- 
posed the  source  of  moral  approbation  and  disappro- 
bation to  be,  nevertheless,  derived  from  sentiment, 


Hume's  talents  appear  to  least  advantage  in  him 
strictly  literary  criticisms.  There  is  a  poreity 
about  most  of  them,  a  want  of  sympathy  with  tfala 
higher  order  of  genius,  which  makes  them  almost 
as  flat  and  as  discouraging  as  Kames'  Elements. 
It  belonged  probably  to  his  constitutional  coldness ; 
and  is  even  more  disagreeable  than  the  anatomical 
composure  which  Hutcheson  complained  of  in  his 
treatment  of  morals.  The  rougher  way  in  wludi 
Johnson  stalks  over  the  favorite  haunts  of  imagina- 
tion and  poetry,  trampling  down  their  flowers,  is 
perhaps  more  provoking,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  more  amusing.  Where  either  the  nationality  of 
Hume,  or  his  Siendliness,  or  his  generous  interest 
in  obscure  merit,  were  put  in  motion,  there  was  an 
end  of  his  judgment  altogether.  Mr.  Burton  says, 
and  truly ,  that  no  Scotsman  could  write  a  book  of 
respectable  talent,  without  calling  forth  Hume. 
*'  Wilkie  was  to  be  the  Homer,  Blacklock  the  Pin- 
dar, and  Home  the  Shaksp6are,or  something  greater, 
of  his  country.  On  those  who  were  his  rivals  in  his 
own  peculiar  walks-^Adam  Smith,  Robertson, 
Fergiison,  and  Henry,  he  heaped  the  same  honest- 
hearted  commendation.  He  urged  them  to  write  ; 
he  raised  the  spirit  of  literary  amibition  in  their 
breasts ;  he  found  publishers  ror  their  works ;  and, 
when  tliese  were  completed,  he  trumpeted  the 
praises  of  the  author  through  society."  Wilkie's 
Epigoniad  was  the  second  epic  in  the  language ; 
Home's  Douglas  the  only  tragedy.  It  was  long 
before  he  camd  bring  his  scepticism  to  bear  on  the 
authenticity  of  Oss^.  And  this  was  not  firom 
being  dazzled  by  the  genius  of  Macpherson  ;  who, 
in  his  opinion,  had,  *'  of  all  men,  the  most  anti-his- 
torical head  in  the  universe."  But  his  national 
pride  was  captivated  at  first  by  the  phenomenon  of 
an  Erae  epic ;  and,  aflerwards,  he  was  loath  to 
expose  the  credulity  of  Blair,  in  whom  the  poet  had 
got  the  better  of  the  antiquary.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  several  stages  through  which  his  con- 
victions passed  upon  this  subject ;  from  his  believing 
letter  of  1760,  to  his  doubtmg  letters  of  1763 ;  em- 
ing  at  last  in  the  scornful  essay  on  the  genuineness 
of  Ossian's  pt^ems,  which  ha  left  in  MS.  behind 
him. 

During  the  middle  ages,  we  all  know  how  fre- 
quently .ue  house  of  Douglas  convulsed  and  divided 
Scotland.  But  nobodjr  could  have  anticipated  that 
it  was  reserved  for  it,  m  the  present  state  of  society, 
once  more  to  agitate  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Yet  such  was  the  fate  of  the  Douflas 
cause,  Hume  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  question, 
in  common  with  all  his  countrymen.  In  sidinff 
against  the  legitimacy,  he  was  probably  influencea 
from  the  &ni  by  his  friendship  for  Andrew  Stuart. 
But  all  possible  considerations  heaped  together,  and 
fired  into  a  blaze,  are  necessary  to  account  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  watched  its  progress,  and 
for  the  passion  he  threw  into  it.  '*  idiots,"  is  as 
mild  a  word  as  he  can  find  for  judges,  in  whose 
opinions  Lord  Mansfield  afterwards,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  concurred. 

The  conspectus  of  a  life,  such  as  is  contained  in 
the  correspondence  collected  in  these  volumes, 
ought  to  aflbrd  the  means  of  a  decisive  judgment  on 
the  character  of  the  individual ;  yet,  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  hesitate  in  the  present  instance 
— ^the  conclusion  which  we  should  draw  regarding 
it,  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  character  whi<£ 
Hume  has  attributed  to  himself,  and  which  his  con- 
temporaries appear  to  have  all  agreed  in  giving  him. 
But  certainly,  if  we  were  to  disregard  the  testi- 
mony, and  to  judge  only  from  the  revelations  of 
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Idmself,  contained  in  this  correspondence,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  say,  that  we  miss  in  him  the 
philosophical  spectator  of  human  life  ;  we  miss  the 
ejiuality  of  temper  and  serenity  of  mind — the  supe- 
riority to  trifles,  the  steady  love  for  others,  and  un- 
flinching confidence  in  their  love  for  him — among 
the  calm  yet  earnest  qualities  which  we  had  made 
sure  of  finding.  Some  of  his  best  and  oldest  friends 
slip  through  his  fingers;  he  merely  relaxes  his 
hand  and  lets  them  fall.  Oswald  seemingly  had 
taken  pet  about  a  dinner  scene,  where  Hume  had 
aflfronted  his  bishop-brother,  bv  jesting  about  being 
made  an  Irish  bishop  himseff^a  sore  subject  in 
those  days.  Hume  diops  him  without  an  effort. 
He  afterwards  writes  about  Lord  Karnes,  his  old 
friend,  in  an  estranged  and  scoffing  tone.  We 
have  seen,  for  what  a  trifle  (we  shoi3d  rather  say 
for  what  an  act  of  kindness)  he  was  ready  to  cast 
ofi^  Mure.  *  Among  these  letters,  there  is  a  still 
stranger  outbreak  agamst  Lord  Elibank,  for  differ- 
ing with  him  on  the  character  of  Queen  Mary ! 
That  quarrel,  however,  was  got  over,  as  well  as 
that  with  Mure ;  and  Lord  Elibank,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  was  one  of  the  small  dinner  party,  which  he  be- 
spoke to  be  ready  for  him  on  his  return  from  Bath, 
before  embarking  in  Charon's  boat. 

Hume  began  Efe  by  looking  at  human  nature  as 
t  heathen  would  have  looked  at  it ;  taking  his  no- 
tion of  virtue,  he  says,  out  of  "  Cicero's  Offices," 
rather  than  from  the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 
Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  mo- 
rality except  what  is  based  on  Christianity,  or  per- 
haps on  some  one  favorite  form  of  it,  will  have 
already  passed  sentence  upon  Hume.  But  some 
may  be  found,  who  are  content  to  judge  of  him 
after  his  oWn  views  and  principles.  Such  persons 
will  look  at  the  whole  case ;  and  will  hear  wit- 
nesses to  character.  There  is  the  abounding  testi- 
mony of  Adam  Smith,  never  doubted  except  in  its 
excess.  There  is  the  friendship  of  Robertson  and 
Blair ;  and  of  the  most  eminent  clergy  of  a  religious 
eity — <lifficult  to  be  maintained  for  years,  under  any 
circumstances — ^impossible,  unless  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Hume  had  been  above  fetr  and  above 
reproach.  But  more,  there  are  unconditional 
admissions  from  neutral,  not  to  say  hostile,  parties 
—from  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  friend,  and  Sir  William 
Forbes,  the  biographer,  of  Beattie ;  from  Boswell 
also,  toad-eater  to  Johnson — admiring  or  despising, 
as  his  deity  gave  the  nod.  Lord  Lyttleton  express- 
ly notices  the  probity  and  candor  of  Hume,  and  the 
humanity  of  his  manners.  Forbes  and  BosweU 
speak,  of  their  own  knowledge,  to  a  higher  human- 
ity, (worth  all  the  manners  in  the  world,) — his 
charity  to  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  sundry  particulars  injurious 
to  him  as  an  Historian ;  and  some  of  them  were 
moral  defects,  or  on  the  very  verge  of  being  so. 
In  speaking  of  them,  we  have  spoken  our  mind 
freely. 

There  remains  only  one  further  point  to  mention. 
We  do  it  with  pain.  But  the  transaction  was  an  act 
of  moral  delinquency  on  the  part  of  Hume,  so  fatal 
to  ail  obligations  and  to  all  trust,  that  some  chari- 
table forbearance,  we  think,  is  necessary  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  other  virtues.  It  is  "a  warning  to  all 
men  against  that  indulgent  and  relaxed  morality,  to 
which  the  most  loveable  dispositions,  by  their  calm 
and  gentle  natures,  are  most  exposed.  Hume  dis- 
criminates in  his  writings  between  moral  principles 
and  speculative  opinions.  Errors  or  excesses  in  re- 
ligion, he  says,  are  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  fault ; 
till  they  get  possession  of  the  heart,  and  alter  the 


boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue.  Bat,  alas !  irreligioni 
too,  has  its  monks,  its  fanaticism,  and  its  pious 
frauds,  as  well  as  religion  :  and  we  think  it  but  too 
plain  that  the  irreligious  spirit  ofiYoltaire,  Hume, 
and  Gibbon,  had  fatally  confounded  their  sentiments 
of  morality,  wherever  religion  or  the  clergy  were 
concerned.  For  in^ance,  Tate  in  life  Hnme  was  eon- 
suited  by  Colonel  Edmonstone,  whether  a  young 
man,  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  who  had  no  inclination  for  the  church,  should 
go  into  orders.  He  advised  in  this  case  as,  we  feel 
assured,  he  would  not  have  advised  in  any  other. 
We  are  ashamed  to  print  his  answer.  It  amounts 
to  Fiat  sacrificuhiSy  et  pagum  dedpiat;  populus  vuU 
decipi — decipiatur.  **  It  is  putting"  (answers  the 
false  oracle)  '*  too  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar 
and  on  their  superstitions,  to  pique  one's  self  on 
sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  ever  one  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  speak  truth  to  children  or 
madmen  t  If  the  thing  were  worthy  beuig  treated 
gravely,  I  should  tell  him  that  the  Pythian  oracle, 
with  the  approbation  of  Xenophon,  advised  everv 
one  to  worship  the  gods— vo/iiu  noXtag,  I  wish  it 
were  still  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  common  duties  of  socie^  usually  re- 
quire it :  and  the  ecclesiastical  profession  only  adds 
a  little  more  to  an  innocent  dissimulation,  or  rather 
simulation — without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
through  the  world." 

The  letter  to  his  publisher,  (1755,)  endeavoring 
to  persuade  him  by  the  precedent  of  Bolingbroke, 
that  a  few  strokes  of  irrefigion  might  rather  promote 
the  sale  of  his  books  than  hurt  it,  looked  awkward. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  Dr.  Brown  attacked  him  on 
it,  however  it  might  be  capable  of  being  explained. 
But  after  advising  a  young  man  to  compromise  him- 
self for  life,  by  one  of  the  most  irreparable  and  irre- 
vocable of  all  measures,  he  could  no  longer  have 
rested  his  defence  against  any  imputation  upon  his 
conduct,  by  an  appeal  to  his  unquestionable  veraci- 
ty. The  time  was  over,  for  talking  any  more  about 
that  low  fellow  Warburton  and  his  gang,  and  their 
finding  it  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  public 
that  he  did  not  speak  his  sentiments,  on  any  subject 
which  he  handled,  or  that  he  had  any  view  to  any 
interest  whatever. 

We  hope  that  Hume  had,  on  the  whole,  a  happy 
life.  But  it  was  too  abstracted  a  one ;  and  too  re- 
mote from  the  ordinary  holds  and  moorings,  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  man.^  He  had  rudely  cut  the  thread  of  many 
sympathies ;  and  had  refined  away  the  obligation  of 
many  duties.  In  so  doing  he  must  at  the  same  time 
have  \  loosened  even  his  own  confidence  in  many  of 
the  n^re  familiar  virtues  of  domestic  life.  While 
he  acknowledged  to  himself  a  proneness  to  suspect 
the  attachment  of  his  friends,  he  had  not  collected 
around  him,  in  a  family  of  his  own,  the  afi^ections 
which  can  never  be  questioned,  and  the  interests 
which  can  never  fail.  He  would  have  been  happier, 
we  think,  if  the  severity  of  his  code  of  morals  had 
been  a  little  raised — and  if  he  had  lifted  himself  up 
by  looking  to  a  higher  nature !  There  was  of  old 
a  legendary  figure  of  Christ,  which  was  said  to  have 
a  power  of  growth  in  it,  so  as  to  be  always  taller 
than  the  tallest  man.  The  companion  to  this  figure, 
and  also  converse  to  if,  would  be  the  man,  who, 
erect  in  himself  and  noble,  yet,  from  looking  up- 
wards, becomes  nobler  still ! 

Hume's  character,  we  confess,  has  not  the  eleva- 
tion we  desire.  As,  in  his  writings,  we  wish  that 
they  had  a  little  more  of  the  God  in  them — so  we 
want  a  higher  inspiration  in  his  moral  nature.    His 
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happy  constitutioa  might  he  less  in  want  of  reii^on 
than  many  otheis.  But  he  would,  in  all  senses, 
have  been  the  better  for  a  little;  and  happier 
too.  Knowing  from  Pope  what  is  meant  by  a  rul- 
ing passion,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  set  it  on  the  die  of 
literary  fame.  In  one  way,  he  made  the  most  of 
it ;  for  his  prescience  of  his  growing  xepiitation 
certainly  soothed  him  in^his  last  illness.  This  was 
something ;  but  it  is  surely  singular.  Delusion  for 
delusion,  the  manes  fabulique  of  another  world,  are 
at  least  an  improvement  on  the  after  life  of  posthum- 
ous renown !  Immortalit}[  on  earth  fedes  away  before 
the  light  of  immortality  in  a  future  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  to  be  said,  but  **  vanity  of  van- 
ities !''  when  a  philosopher  who  has  no  expectation 
of  a  future  state,  and  who  is  contemplating  annihi- 
lation with  com^laceocy,  is  found,  notwithstanding 
this,  busied  on  ms  deathbed  about  his  posthumous 
fame  ? — Careful  what  men  may  be  saying  of  his 
Essays  and  his  Histories,  afVer  he  himself  is  sleep- 
ing in  the  grave,  where  all  things  are  forgotten  ! 

llume  had  chosen  literature  for  his  profession. 
He  always  maintained  its  honor.  He  might,  per- 
haps, be  too  sensitive  to  its  pretensions ;  knowing 
how  much  they  were  his  own.  But  when  he  was 
poorest,  he  never  courted  the  great.  After  he  had 
passed  into  public  life,  he  checked  Horace  WaJp<^, 
with  equal  spirit  and  dignity,  for  speaking  slight- 
ingly of  men  of  letters.  They  formed  the  principal 
difference,  in  his  opinion,  between  one  age  and 
another.  He  had  sense  enough,  however,  of  its 
peril — from  the  narrow  escape  which  he  \aj\  had 
liimself— to  warn  Gilbert  Stuart  against  depending 
on  literature  alone.  Notwithstanding  his  Fren(£ 
predilections,  he  consulted  the  literary  glory  of 
England,  and  Gibbon's  also,  in  advising  him  to  lay 
aside  his  Swiss-French,  and  (1767)  wnte  in  Eng- 
lish, as  the  growing  language.  Hume  then  was 
true,  we  thimc,  to  the  interests  of  literature.  But 
still,  to  place  his  moral  nature  even  here,  as  high  as 
Adam  Smith  has  placed  it— as  high  **  as  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  will  permit'' — ^he  ought  to  have 
been  awake  to  a  more  moral  feeling  of  the  great- 
ness of  its  calling.  He  should  have  been  more  the 
servant  of  posterity,  and  less  the  slave  of  fame. 
There  are  noble  words  of  Bacon,  by  which  any  man 
of  letters  mav  determine  what  his  love  of  literature 
will  be  good  for,  in  the  eyes  of  God .  * '  The  greatest 
error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  furthest  end  of  knowledge :  For  men 
have  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowl- 
edge, sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity,  and 
inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to  entertain  their 
minds  with  variety  and  delight;  sometimes  for 
ornament  and  reputation ;  and  sometimes  to  enable 
them  to  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction ;  and  most 
times  for  lucre  and  profession  ;-*but  seldom  sin- 
cerely to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason 
to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men :  As  if  there  were 
sought  in  knowledge,  a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a 
searching  and  restless  spirit ;  or  a  terras  for  a  wan- 
dering and  variable  mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with 
ft  fiiir  j>rospect ;  or  a  tower  of  state  for  a  proud  mind 
to  raise  itself  upon;  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  diop  for 
profit  or  sale ; — and  not  a  rich  storehouse,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate !" 

Mr.  Burton,  we  think,  will  excuse  us  for  having 
^ven  our  attention  to  his  hero,  rather  than  to  him- 
mM[.  But  it  would  be  ungrateful,  as  well  as 
nniust,  if  we  were  now  to  lay  aside  his  interesting 
Tolumes  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  oonsden- 


tions,  jndioions,  and  ooarageons  manner  in  whndi 
he  has  perfurmed  the  duties  of  an  editor ;  and  to  th<^ 
useful  assistance  he  has  given  to  the  reader,  in  Uie 
way  both  of  suggestion  and  direct  information, 
without  once  offendmg,  either  by  ovei^miration  of 
his  author,  or  over^anxiety  to  attract  notice  to  him* 
self. 
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To  whatever  process  we  are  indebted  for  oar 
present  race  of  poets,  the  "  nascitur,  non  fit,"  is 
scarcely  applicable,,  we  admit,  to  the  chancellors  of 
the  exchequer  of  our  days ;  but  that,  in  times  not 
Tory  remote,  the  '*  divinus  afilatus"  must  with  these 
gentlemen  have  sometimes  supplied  the  place  of 
labor  and  study,  may,  we  think,  be  prored  by  their 
works.  The  Spanish  monk  who  was  troubled  with 
religious  doubts,  and  Journeyed  to  Rome  to  seek  ft 
solution  of  them,  found  his  faith  wonderfully 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  witnessing  the  lioen* 
tious lives  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people ;  since 
no  religion,  he  argued,  but  one  of  iMvme  origin, 
could  possibly  exist  amidst  such  universal  oomi|K 
tion.  In  the  same  way,  the  invention  of  oertara 
taxes  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  taken  to  show  the 
inspiration  of  their  authors ;  sinoe  common  sense 
would  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
selecting  of  them. 

You  take  an  artide  in  the  manufactarB  of  which 
many  thousand  hands  and  a  large  amount  of  capital 
are  employed— which  in  its  manufactured  state  is 
as  muc»  a  necessary  of  intellectual,  as  the  air  we 
breathe  is  of  animal  life — without  which  we  (ao* 
thois  and  editors)  die— without  which  there  could  be 
no  commerce  or  literature,  no  science  or  art,  no  so* 
cial  or  moral  progress,  no  newspapers  and  no  civil* 
ization ;  and  this  artide  you  not  only  subject  to  ft 
heavy  duty,  but  you  place  any  one  undertaking  to 
manufacture  it  under  the  surveillance  of  the  excise, 
which  immediately  appoints  ofiiceiB  to  watch  and 
regulate  all  his  proceedings — without  whom  he 
cannot  stir— who  register  and  number  the  doors  on 
his  firenuses,  •which  they  have  the  right  of  entering 
by  night  or  day — ^withont  whose  presence  he  cannol 
make  up  his  goods  for  sale — who  prolubit  him  from 
sending  them  to  market  for  twenty-four  houie  tfUr 
they  are  so  made  up  and  charged  for  the  duty-* 
whose  yexatious  interference  and  intricate  legula* 
tions,  in  fine,  embarrass  and  impede  all  his  open* 
tions ;  regulations  which  it  is  sometimes  difllcult  to 
understand,  sometimes  impossible  to  comply  wUb, 
but  which  are  all  equally  fenced  round  by  outrageous 
penalties. 

In  this  fashion  have  we  dealt  with  paner ;  and 
thus  we  extract  from  it  a  revenue  of  about  J&600,000 
a  year — nearly  the  same  amount  as  was  derived 
from  the  excise-duty  on  printed  calicoes  before  that 
tax  was  abolished.  Why  the  ministry  of  the  day 
preferred  relieving  printed  calicoes  to  paperi  we 
cannot  undertake  to  explain.  ProbaUy  the  calico- 
printers  made  more  noise  and  were  more  trouble* 
some ;  for  it  is  an  established  rule  in  our  legidfttkm 
on  such  matters  always  to  deny  relief  till  we  sm 
clamored  into  it.  The  beggar  in  Gil  Bias,  who 
helped  out  his  sftpplications  for  ahns  by  levelling  a 
musket  on  two  cross  sticks  at  the  passers-by,  read  ft 
lesson  to  all  applicants  to  onr  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer ;  which,  we  suspect,  paper-maken  have 
not  yet  suffidently  studied.  Bnt  the  efiect  of  the 
repeal  on  calico-printing  was  instantaneous.  It  waa 
Gulliver  rdeaaea  from  the  thousand  tiny  thoags  and 
ligaments  of  the  LtUipatians.    Mr.  Porter,  m  hie 
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Frognu  ^  Oia  iVofioii,  slates  that  naiiy  calioo- 
printen,  with  the  aame  pieiiuaee,  the  aame  capital, 
aod  the  aame  number  of  hands,  within  twelve 
months  of  the  mnoral  of  the  duty  doubled  their 
production !  And  the  manu&cture  has  since  ^one 
on  rapidly  increasing,  until  at  last  chean  printed 
ffowns  and  handkerchiefr  have  been  brought  to  the 
door  of  every  woman  of  taste  in  Timbuctoo. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  statistics  of  the  paper-trade. 
In  1838,  when  the  tax  was  reduced  to  its  present 
•mount  of  Ikl.  per  pound  cm  aUpapers,  the  quai^ 
tity  charged  for  do^  was  83,106,947  pounds ;  in 
1840,  it  was  97,337,358  pounds ;  in  1844, 109,495,- 
148  pounds ;  which  numbers,  taking  into  account 
the  increase  of  popolation,  can  searoely  be  said  to 
indicate  any  increased  rate  of  consumption,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  addition  made  in  those  years  to 
the  Jiational  wealth. 

In  1845,  under  the  stimulus  given  bj  the  penny- 
postage  act  and  by  the  speculations  m  pubushing 
eheap  literature,  the  quantity  entered  finr  consump- 
tion rose  to  134,847,070  pounds ;  and  it  must  nec- 
essarily be  still  increasing.  But  this  rate  of  pvog- 
less  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  doubled,  were 
the  mannfaotore  not  '*  regulated,"  as  it  is  pleasant- 
ly called,  by  our  ezciao-laws. 

The  state  of  the  export  trade  is  curious  and  in- 
atmetive.  None  of  our  paper,  it  will  be  believed, 
reaches  Timbuctoo ;  little  of  it,  in  fact,  reaches  our 
own  colonies.  The  French  paper-makers,  we  sie 
informed,  copy  the  labels  of  the  jSnglish— even  pro- 
frnely  forge  the  sacred  hieroglyphics  of  our  excise ! 
—and  supply  both  the  Indus  with  paper.  They 
have  no  bonds,  no  debentures,  no  drawoacks ;  nor 
are  their  cream-colored  reams  opened  out  for  exam- 
ination when  exported,  and  tumbled  about  till  they 
are  fit  only  to  sell  as  '*  broke."    They  have  no  ex- 


We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  official  returns 
of  the  exports  of  '*  paper ;"  but  we  subjoin  those 
fiir  "  books"  and  "  stationery"  doring  the  following 
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Books. 

Cwi. 

Value. 

1836 

8,857 

X  178,945 

1840 

7,385 

147,300 

1844 

9,468 

174,350 

SfATWraST. 

.      Value. 
ir301,000 
989,400 
863,837 

So  that  our  exports  under  both  heads  have  been 
gradually  diminishing !  And  the  quantity  of  paper 
exported  is  now,  we  have  reason  to  beheve,  little 
more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  production. 
The  fact  is,  that  some  parties  export  paper  who 
will  not  go  through  the  dilatory  and  vexatious  forms 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  drawback ;  while  others 
obtain  the  drawback  with  the  design  of  fraudulently 
reintroducing  the  paper  into  England. 

Such  a  tax,  so  levied,  we  cannot  suppose  will  be 
long  continued.  We  shall  not  always  have  four 
millions  of  Irish  paupers  to  feed.  And  this  book- 
leading,  letter-writing  people — this  generation  of 
authors,  publishers,  and  subscribers— will  not  al- 
ways submit  to  such  barbarous  restrictions  on  the 
ehief  vehicle  of  their  intellectual  pleasures. — Spto- 
tator. 


AxscDOTBs  OP  Louis  Tmhim. — ^fTranslated  fWmi 
the  Cmrriir  des  EUUs  Urns,]— JUL.  de  Rothschild,  lives 
as  a  king ;  Louis  Philippe  as  a  banker.  Eadi  morn- 
ing, and  this  we  know  certainly,  the  king  kindles  his 
own  ftn,  beeanse,  as  he  says,  it  is  too  badly  done  by 
others.  The  wood  isall  laid  in  the  chimney  arranged 
with  kindling  stnfi^  and  Louis  Fhilippe  with  his  royal 
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hands  makes  the  chimerical  match  blaze  which  is  ta 
irradiate  his  hearth-stone.  Oh  !  great  Lonis  XIV I 
do  not  thy  ashes  rise  in  anger  at  such  a  sight  ?  Lastly, 
his  regular  physician,  fimting  his  head  a  little  affected 
by  a  rush  of  blood,  orders  him  a  foot  bath  immedi- 
ately. <<  It  will  answer  to-morrow/'  said  the  king. 
"  I  would  observe  to  your  majesty  that  it  would  be 
much  more  prudent  to  take  it  to-day,  this  morning.'^ 
"  But,  mon  cher,  I  shall  never  have  the  time/'  Louis 
Fhilippe  again  replies.  <<  How !  not  time  ?  It  is  ei^ 
o'clock;  your  majesty  breakfasts  at  half-past  ten, 

and 1.''  ''Yes,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  simple 

thing  in  a  wdl-ordertd  Jumse,"  interrupted  the  royal 
invalid,  smiling,  **  but  here  to  get  ready  a  foot  bath, 
would  require  at  least  three  hours,  and  everything 
would  be  deranged,  whilst  in  ordering  it  this  evening, 
I  can  hope  to  have  it  to-morrow  morning,"  and  the 
doctor  could  obtain  nothing  but  this  reply. 

Here  is  quite  a  pleasant  anecdote  which  is  also  in 
circulation  about  the  king.  During  a  dinner  given 
to  the  officers,  his  majesty  was  in  a  very  joyous  mood, 
and  the  officers  usually  at  such  repasts  are  mirthful 
and  noisy.  The  first  part  of  the  feast  being  over, 
they  wished  to  get  through  the  second.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  took  place  at  Neuilly,  where  rus- 
tic gayety  always  destroys  eti()uette.  "Sire,"  said 
the  boldest  of  the  noble  cavaliers  convened  at  the 
royal  banquet,  **  your  majesty  ought  to  put  the  stamp 
upon  your  kindness,  by  singing  to  us  a  joyous  can- 
zonet which  you  formerly  sang  beyond  doubt.  <*  Me," 
exclaimed  Louis  Fhilippe,  a  little  surprised  by  this 
attack,  but  replying  gniciously,  <<  I  do  not  know  any 
in  truth,  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  young !  "  "  0% 
sire,"  replied  all  the  officers  simultaneously ;  perceiv- 
ing that  their  request  was  not  repulsed  with  anger— 
<'only  let  your  majesty  search  your  memory  and  you 
will  certainly  remember  at  least  some  re/roiM."  "  No, 
my  faith,"  said  the  king,  thinking  for  an  instant, — "  t 
know  onlv  the  Marseillaise ! "  "  Ah,  well !  the  Mar- 
seillaise," said  the  officers,  clapping  their  bands* 
But  M.  Guizot,  who  assisted  in  this  liule  comedy, 
quitted  his  seat  all  bewildered,  and  spoke  low  to  the 
king — ''Oh!  sire — sire— what  would  you  do?" 
"  Hav^  no  fear,"  said  the  king,  with  a  self-possession 
which  never  abandons  him,  "the  tune  alone  is  dan- 
geroos  and  I  have  forgotten  it."  Saying  these  words, 
the  king  indicating  that  he  was  about  to  commence 
singing,  there  was  a  profound  silence,  and  Louis  Fhil- 
ippe sung  the  Marseillaise  to  the  tone  of  "by  the 
grace  of  Ood ! "  in  French  a  very  pretty  love  song. 
■^TraMteript. 

Laio-liki  RBsion.ATxoir.^-Charles  Lamb,  when  re- 
minded by  his  sister  of  the  days  when  they  were  poori 
and  capable  of  enjoying  every  little  treat  with  the 
keenest  relish,  so  different  from  the  days  when  they 
were  rich,  stately,  and  dull,  said, "  WeU,  Bridget,  since 
we  are  in  easy  circumstances,  we  must  just  endeavor 
to  put  up  with  it." 

Fasablb.— A  pions  monk,  one  day  when  he  had 
been  unusually  fervent  in  his  devotion,  found  his 
darkened  cell  suddenly  illuminated  by  an  unearthly 
light,  and  there  stood  before  him  a  vision  of  the 
Saviour,  his  countenance  beaming  with  godlike  love, 
his  hands  outstretched  with  a  gesture  of  kind  invita- 
tion. At  that  same  moment  rang  the  convent  bell, 
which  called  the  monk,  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
duty  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor  at  the  gate.  Tor  an 
instant  he  hesitated ;  but  the  next  instant  found  him, 
true  to  his  vow  of  charity,  on  his  way  to  the  gate. 
The  poor  relieved,  the  work  of  love  complete,  he 
returned  in  sadness  to  his  cell,  doubting  not  that  the 
heavenly  vision  had  taken  flight.  But,  to  his  surprise 
and  joy,  it  was  still  there,  and  with  a  smile  even 
more  full  than  before  of  divine  beauty  and  ineffahia 
love:  and  there  came  from  it  the  words,-*" Hadsl 
thoa  staid,  I  had  fled."--.A.  P.  Feabodif. 
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THE   poet's   AUCTION. 


As  I  strolled  down  Si.  James',  I  heard  a  7oice  cry, 
<*  The  auction's  beginning,  come  bay,  sir,  come  bay." 
On  a  door  was  a  crape,  on  a  wall  a  placard^ 
Proclaiming  to  earth,  it  bad  lost  its  last  bard. 
In  I  rambled,  and,  climbing  a  dark  pair  of  stairs, 
Found  all  the  blae-stockings,  all  giggling  in  pairs ; 
The  crooked  of  tongae,  and  the  crooked,  of  spine, 
All  ngly  as  Hecate,  and  old  as  the  Nine. 

There  were  A,  B,  C,  D,'s--all  your  "  ladies  of  letters," 

Well  known  for  a  trick  of  abusing  their  betters  ; 

With  their  beaus!  the  old  snuffling  and  spectacled 
throng, 

Who  haunt  their  "  soirees  "  for  liqueurs  and  souchong ; 

There  was  "dear  Mrs.  Blunder,"  who  scribbles  As- 
tronomy— 

Miss  Babble,  who  "  owns  "  the  "  sweet "  Tales  on  Gas- 
tronomy ; 

Miss  Claptrap,  who  writes  the  "Tractarian  Apolo- 
gies," 

With  a  host  of  old  virgins,  all  stiff  in  the  ologies. 

There  sat,  grim  as  a  ghoul,  the  sublime  Mrs.  Tomb, 
With  rouged  Mrs.  Lamp,  like  a  corpse  in  full  bloom. 
And  the  hietckney-coach  tourist,  old  Mrs.  Bazaar, 
Who  lauds  eyety  ass  with  a  ribbon  aod  star ; 
Describes  every  tumble-down  Schloss,  brick  by  brick, 
And  quotes  her  flirtations  with  '<  dear  Metternich ;" 
With  those  frolicsome  ladies  who  visit  har&ms. 
And  swallow,  like  old  Lady  Mary,  their  qualms. 

There  was,  dressed  d  la  ChickasaWf  Miss  Chesapeak, 
Who  makes  novels  as  naked  as  "  nymphs  from  the 

Greek  j" 
Mrs.  Myth,  with  a  chin  like  a  Jew's  upon  Hermon  ,• 
Mrs.  Pulf,  who  reviewed  the  archbishop's  last  sermon  -, 
Miss  Scamper,  who  runs  up  the  Rhine  twice  a  year. 
To  tell  n&  how  Germans  smoke  pipes  and  swill  beer. 
All  the  breakfasting  set :  for  the  bard  "drew  a  line," 
And  asked  the  Magnificoes  only,  to  dine. 

There  stood  old  Viscount  Bungalow,  hiding  the  fire, 
As  blind  as  a  beetle,  the  great  picture-buyer  -, 
With  Earl  Dilettante,  stone-deaf  in  both  ears, 
An  opera-fixture  these  last  fifty  years  ; 
Little  Dr.  de  Rougemont,  the  famous  Mesmeric, 
Who  cures  all  the  girls  by  a  touch  of  hysteric ; 
And  Dean  Dismal,  court-chaplain,  whose  pathos  and 

prose 
Would  neat  Mesmer  himself  at  producing  a  doze. 

And  there,  with  their  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets, 
A  tribe,  whose  light  fingers  I  keep  from  my  pockets, 
Messieurs  les  Attaches,  all  grin  and  moustache, 
With  their  souls  in  full  scent  for  our  heiresses'  cash. 


Pour  eminent  lawyers,  with  first-rate  intentions 
Of  living  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  their  pensions. 
With  six  beads  of  colleges,  hurried  to  town, 
To  know  if  Sir  Bob,  or  Lord  John,  would  go  down. 

"  Here 's  a  volume  of  verse,"  was  the  auctioneer's  cry. 
"  What !  nobody  bids !— Tom,  throw  that  book  by. 
Though  it  cost  the  great  author  one  half  of  his  life, 
Unplagued  (1  beg  pardon)  with  children  or  wife. 
Here's  an  Epic  in  embryo,  still  out  of  joint, 
Here 's  a  bushel  of  Epigrams  wanting  the  point, 
With  a  lot  of  Impron^us,  all  finished  to  fit 
A  dull  diner-out  with  exUmpore  wit. 

"  Here 's  a  sonnet,  inscribed  '  To  the  Shade  of  a  Sigh.' 
A  <  Lament '  on  *  The  Death  of  a  Favorite  Fly  j> 
And,  well  worth  a  shilling,  that  sweetest  of  lays — 
To  the  riband  that  tied  up  a  *  Duchess's  sta3rs.' 
Here 's  a  note  firoid  a  YoDng*£ngland  Club,  for  a  loatf 
Lord  B 's  fiimous  speech  on  <  The  Sex  of  Pope 

Joan,' 
With  the  bard's  private  budget  of  H— 11— d  House 

stories. 
Of  tories  turned  whigs,  and  of  whigs  twmng  tories. 

"  What !  nobody  bids !    Must  I  shut  up  the  sale  ? 
Well ;  take  all  the  verses  at  so  much  per  bale ! 
I  come  to  the  autographs :— One  (torn,  the  Duke, 
Assigning  the  cause  for  cashiering  his  cook ; 
A  missive  from  Byr-n, — a  furious  epistle, — 
Which  proves  that  a  bard  may  pay  <dear  for  his 

whistle ;' 
With  letters  from  geniuses,  sunk  in  despair, 
By  the  doctrine,  that '  poets  should  live  upon  air.' 

"  A  scrap  from  Bob  Bums,  to  d— n  the  Excise, 
Where  they  sent  him  to  perish — (a  word  to  the  wise ; 
A  line  from  Sir  W-lt-r,  in  anguish  and  debt. 
To  thank  his  good  king  for  what  never  came  yet ; 
A  song  from  the  minstrel  of  minstrels,  T-m  M-ce, 
To  laud  his  <  dear  country '  for  keeping  him  poor ; 
With  a  prayer  from  old  Coleridge,  in  hope  that  his 

bones 
Might  escape  all  the  humbug  of  '.national  stones ! ' 

<<  Here 's  a  note  to  T-m  O-mpb-U,  (indorsed,  <  Pnm 

a  Peer;) 
To  mulct  Income-tax  from  his  hundred  a  year ; 
Pinned  up  with  a  note  from  his  Chef  to  his  Grace, 
That  he  <  must  have  five  hundred,  or  throw  up  his 

place ;' 

Here 's  an  epitaph  written  by  Haydon's  last  pen 

Fob !    Genius  may  die  in  a  ditch  or  a  den  ! 
The  country  wants  none  of  it,  female  or  male, 
Sq,  as  no  one  bids  sixpence,  I  '11  shut  up  the  sale." 

Blackwood. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Harper  &  Brothers  have  published  An  Expo* 
sition  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  David  N.  Lord. 
Also,  Scenes  in  Nature,  or  Conversations  for  Chil- 
dren, on  Land  and  Water. 

Wiley  &  Putnam's  Library  of  Choice  Readingf, 
No8.  87  and  88,  are  the  two  first  parts  of  Hazlitt's 
Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte — ^to  be  completed  in 
six  parts. 

Ctuanbers*  Cyclopedia  of  English   Literature, 


Nos.  3,  4,  5,  republished  by  Gould,  Kendall  & 
Lincoln.  This  valuable  work  is  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican reader  on  good  paper  and  well  printed. 

Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  issued  by 
Redding  &  Co.,  for  G.  B.  Zieber  &  Co.  This 
work  is  m  itself  of  equal  value  with  the  last  mentioned, 
but  is  not  well  printed  nor  upon  good  paper.  After 
going  to  so  great  expense  to  stereotype  a  large 
book,  it  appears  like  waste,  to  let  it  go  forth,  in  so 
inferior  a  style. 


The  Living  Aoe  is  published  every  Saturday^  by 
LiTTBLL  &  Patbon,  at  No.  165  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 
Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance. 
Remittances  for  any  period  will  be  thankfully  received 
and  promptly  attended  to.  To  insure  regularity  in  mail- 
ing the  work,  remittances  and  orders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  office  of  publication  as  above. 

Twenty  dollars  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year. 

GoHPLBTB  SET8  to  the  end  of  1S46,  making  eleven 
large  volomes,  are  for  sale,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  for 


twenty  dollars,  or  two  dollars  each  for  separate  volumes. 
Any  numbers  may4>e  had  at  12i  cents. 

AosNciKs. — The  publishers  are  desirous  of  making 
arrangements  in  all  paits  of  North  America,  for  increas- 
ing the  circulation  of  this  work—and  for  doing  This  a 
lib^^  commission  will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  basiness.  But  it  must  be  un- 
derstood that  in  all  cases  payment  in  advance  is  expected. 
The  price  of  th^  work  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
[  incur  either  risk  or  expense  in  the  collection  of  debts. 
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Prom  tlw  EnmliMr. 
▲  TRULY  GLORIOUS  EXAMPLE. 

Wc  beg  to  direct  the  attenttoo  of  onr  readen  to 
an  aocoant  of  the  lose  of  the  Americsn  bri^  of  war 
the  Somen,  whidi  aboands  with  traits  of  heroism 
-— heioismi  not  in  destroyinrtbttt  in  saving-— which 
do  honor  to  humanity,  llie  brig  was  upset  in  a 
sqoidl ;  before  she  foundered,  one  boat  only  could 
be  got  oat;  the  men  appointed  to  her  implored 
others  on  boaid  the  sinlung  ship  to  take'  their 
places,  and  some  actually  retamed  on  board  to 
perish  with  their  oomrades.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  officers  and  crews  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
English  ships  of  war,  who  witnessed  the  disaster, 
exerted  themseWes  with  the  most  glorious  bravery 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  poor  fellows  clinging  to 
man  and  wreckage.  In  this  callant  endeavor, 
Fienchmenv  Spaniards,  and  Englishmen  were  all 
on  the  sublime  level  of  the  hi^est  courage  and 
most  exalted  humanity.  How  poor  are  feats  of 
arms  compared  with  this  display  of  the  best  virtues 
of  the  three  nations  in  sight  of  each  other— one 

r  heart  beating  in  common  in  all !    To  crown 
glory,  the  saved  were  worthy  of  their  pre- 
serven,  as  generous,  ta  bnve,  as  devoted. 

The  SomersT  bein^  employed  in  the  blockade  of 
Vera  Crux  was  capsized  m  a  sadden  squall,  and  it 
was  soon  clear  that  she  was  in  a  sinking  state. 
The  following  account  of  what  passed  is  by  one  of 
the  American  crew  : — "  The  small  quarter  boat 
was  deared  away,  and  dropped  carefully  round  to 
leeward,  and  manned  by  her  usual  complement  of 
&9e  oarmeo.  Midshipman  Clarke  was  ordered  by 
Captain  Semmes.  to  take  charge  of  the  boat. 
Finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  the 
brig,  and  that  she  was  fast  sinking,  Captain  Semmes 
ordered  Mr.  Clarke  to  shove  off  with  Dr.  Wright 
and  seventeen  men,  besides  Purser  Steele,  to  pull 
for  Green  Island,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
immediately  to  return,  if  possible,  and  save  more 
lives.  This  order  was  at  once  executed,  but  not 
until  some  of  those  in  the  boat  had  solicited,  by 
name,  each  of  the  officen  left  on  the  wreck  to 
oome  with  them.  These  officers  resolutely  de- 
dared  that  they  would  wait  and  take  their  chance 
with  the  brig.  Passed  Midshipman  Hynson,  who 
had  been  partially  disabled  by  a  bad  bum  received 
in  the  firing  of  the  Creole,  was  particularly  implored 
to  go  into  the  boat.  A  lad  of  the  name  of  Nutter 
jumped  out  of  the  boai^  and  offered  his  place  to  Mr, 
Hynson,  andf  a  man  of  the  name  of  Powere  did  the 
same  thing.  Mr.  Hynson  refusing  both  offijn, 
these  men  then  declared  that  others  rmght  have  their 
fdaces,  and  that  they  would  abide  on  the  wredt  vfith 
Mr,  Hynson.  Captain  Semmes,  who  was  in  im- 
paired health,  was  also  entreated  to  go,  but  re- 
nised.  Lieutenant  Parker  anawere<>a  similar  solic- 
itation by  saying  he  would  drown  with  the  brig. 
Lieutenant  Claiborne  and  Acting-Master  Clemsen 
held  the  same  language.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  three  of  the  officen  and  all  of  the 
men  who  acted  thus  nobly  are  saved.  When  the 
boat  shoved  off,  the  gale  was  blowing  with  great 
violence,  and  a  heavy  sea  running,  so  that  for  some 
monents  it  was  a  matter  of  dooU  whether  Iha  boat 
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would  live.  The  boat,  however,  reached  the  island 
in  about  twenty  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  men 
were  landed,  Mr.  Clarke,  disregardinff  the  most 
strenuous  entreaties,  resolutely  shoved  off  again 
with  a  volunteer  crew,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
theb  lives.  In  less  than  three  minutes  after  the 
boat  left  the  brig,  Captain  Semmes,  finding  the 
vessel  settling  under  them,  g^ave  an  order  for  evei^ 
man  to  save  himself.  All  simultaneously  plunged 
into  the  vtfater,  and  grasped  the  posts,  gratings, 
span,  ooops,  and  other  floating  objects  at  hand. 
Many  must  have  gone  down  from  the  want  of  any 
support  whatever ;  othen  struggled,  on  fnil  floats, 
to  be  finally  drifted  on  the  reefs  and  dashed  in 
pieces.  Some  were  driven  to  sea  to  be  heard  of  no 
more,  and  othen  enconntered  the  wont  fate  that 
could  be  apprehended,  in  being  devoured  by  sharks. 
Through  all  this  appalling  scene  the  greatest  com- 
posure was  observed  by  men  and  officen.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  panic — no  exhibition  of  self- 
ishness. Those  who  could  not  swim  were  particu- 
larly enjoined  to  go  in  the  boat.  A  large  man  of 
the  name  of  Seymour,  the  ship's  cook,  had  got  into 
the  boat.  Lieutenant  Parker  commanded  him  to 
come  out,  in  order  to  make  room  for  two  smaller 
men,  and  he  obeyed  the  order,  but  was  afterwards 
directed  to  go  in  the  boat  when  it  was  found  he 
could  not  swim.  Captain  Semmes  and  Lieutenant 
Parker  were  picked  up  by  Mr.  Clarke  firom  a  grat- 
ing, and  Jacob  Hazard,  yeoman,  was  rescued  swim- 
ming near  them.  Those  who  survived  have  told 
of  many  instances  of  heroic  self-devotion.  The 
acting  master,  Henry  A.  Clemsen,  was  struggling 
on  a  small  steering  sail-boom,  with  &ve  othen,  two 
of  whom  could  not  swim.  He  found  that  all  could 
not  be  supported,  and  he  left  and  struck  out  alone 
and  unsupnorted.  He  was  seen  for  the  last  time 
upon  a  skylight,  and  probably  perished  in  the  surf. 
The  five  men  he  lefl  were  saved,  the  two  who 
could  not  swim  being  supported  by  their  compan- 
ions, Colson  and  Williamson.  There  were  lying 
at  Sacrificios,  about  two  miles  to  the  leeward  of  the 
wreck.  Her  Briunnic  Majesty's  ships,  Endymion 
and  Alarm,  and  brig  Daring,  commanded  respect- 
ively by  Captains  I^mbert,  Franklin,  and  Matson ; 
the  French  brigs  Pylade  and  Mercure,  Captains 
Dubut  and  La  Voyaire ;  and  the  Spanish  corvette 
Luisa  Fernanda,  Captain  Puente.  As  soon  as 
the  aoddent  was  discovered,  the  boals  of  all  these 
vessels  were  simultaneously  called  away.  The 
crew  of  the  Endymion,  to  the  number  of  200,  came 
aft  and  volunteered.  There  was  the  most  noblo 
emulation  as  to  which  vessel  should  use  the  great- 
est expedition  and  penevere  in  the  most  strenuous 
exertions.  The  violence  of  the  gale  was  such  at 
that  time  that  none  of  the  boats  could  pull  against 
it,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  renet  that  Captain 
I^mbert  and  othen  in  authority  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  make  signals  recalling  their  boats.  An 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  when  there  was  a  slight 
abatement  of  the  gale,  they  again  put  forth  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  succeed  in  saving  four- 
teen persons,  and  bringing  fVom  Green  Island  those 
who  had  landed  then.  The  fint-lieutenant  of  the 
Endymion,  Mr.  Tarleton,  rescued  the  first^Heuten- 
ant  of  the  Somen  from  Pajaroereef,  which  he  sue- 
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cecded  by  a  miracle  in  reaching  safely,  but  where 
his  situation  was  most  critical.  The  most  gallant 
and  well-directed  efforts  were  made  by  the  officers 
and  crew  in  the  boat  of  the  Mercure.  She  rescued 
ten  men  at  sea  to  leeward,  on  a  spar.  One  hardly 
knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  forethought  or 
the  daring  of  this  noble  adventure.  The  risk  was 
incalculable.  Five  boats,  representing  eadi  of  the 
foreign  vessels,  reached  the  islsCtid,  and  took  off 
twenty-three  persons  to  their  respective  vessels, 
where  they  were  received  with  a  decree  of  kind- 
ness and  delicate  consideration  which  I  cannot  ade- 
quately describe,  but  which  none  of  us  will  ever 
forget.  They  gave  us  refreshments  and  supplied 
us  with  clothes.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  generous  and  brave  officers  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  boats  of  the  different  vessels. 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  such  as  I 
have  learned,  viz.,  Lieutenant  Wood  and  the  gun- 
ner of  the  Endymion,  and  Midshipman  Saliz,  of  the 
Pylade." 


THE  BRITISH  NAVT. 


THE  BRITISH  NAVT. 

So  long  as  there  is  any  room  for  improvement  in 
the  navy  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  its  state. 
Other  nations,  we  have  to  remember,  have  been 
inaking  their  advances  too ;  and  it  is  only  by  well- 
direcu^  and  persevering  exertions  that  we  can  retain 
our  superiority.  Superiority  we  possess  still,  but  to 
preserve  it  we  must  not  be  idle,  and  great  defects 
still  remain  to  be  amended. 

But  most  of  our  naval  reformers  commit  the  mis- 
take of  decrying  and  disparaging  tlie  existing  state 
of  the  navy,  instead  of  airecting  their  arguments  to 
the  opportunities  for  improvement ;  and  m  order  to 
depress  the  cstiinate  of  our  naval  fcfroes,  they  enor- 
4nously  and  ridiculously  exaggerate  those  of  rival 
powers.  This  double  misrepresentation  does  not  at 
all  serve  to  advance  naval  improvement.  The  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  false  in  the  arguoient  destroys  the 
effect  of  what  is  true. 

Seeing  what  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  actually 
is,  however  still  short  of  attainable  excellence,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  survey  the  great  field  for  improve- 
ment which  lies  before  us,  almost  untouched,  in  the 
system  of  manning,  owing  to  the  defects  in  which, 
there  are  now  at  the  most  moderate  calculation 
40,000  British  seamen  in  the  American  service, 
who,  under  juster  and  more  liberal  treatment,  would 
be  sailing  under  their  own  loved  flag.  To  prevent 
this  loss  of  the  life-blood  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land, impressment  must  be  abolished,  the  pay  and 
other  motives  for  engaging  in  the  navy  increased, 
and  short  terms  of  service  established.  This  last  is 
as, important  a  point  as  any  of  the  others ',  for  there 
18  nothing  that  a  seaman  hates  more  than  long  or 
indefinite  engagements.  He  is  the  most  restless  of 
creatures — when  he  is  at  sea,  wanting  to  be  ashore 
— when  he  is  ashore,  pining  for  the  sea,  hating  to 
be  long  bound  to  either.  Give  him  short  terms  of 
service,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  have  him  soon  back 
at  sea  again. 

The  seamen  who  are  disgusted,  and  tempted  or 
driven  into  foreign  service,  would  suffice  to  man  two 
navies  on  the  scale  of  our  existing  establishment. 
This  is  the  great  waste  in  our  system,  in  which  so 
large  is  the  scope  for  reform  that  what  has  yet  been 
done  can  hardly  be  called  the  commencement  of  it. 

In  some  remarks  in  the  Times  on  manning.  Cap- 
tain Plunkett  seems  to  us  to  commit  tbc  mistake  we 
have  mentioned  of  exaggerating  the  state  and  re- 
4B0urces  of  foreign  navies,  instead  of  confining  him- 


self strictly  to  the  proof  (^  how  much  mors  efficient 
our  own  can  be  rendered. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered  that  the 
defect  of  organization  which  leaves  England  wiUk- 
out  those  resources  for  any  sudden  emergennr 
which  other  powers  possess  is  no  longer  a  secret/* 

Now,  what  are  the  superior  resources  for  man* 
ning  of  other  powers?  Russia  may  put  soldiexs  od 
board  ship  by  the  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  to 
lumber  their  decks,  and  present  marks  for  shot. 
France  is  worse  off  for  seamen  than  she  was  half  a 
century  ago,  her  commercial  navy  having  been 
dwindling  and  dwindling  away.  AH  she  has  she 
may  command,  but  the  all  would  only  serve,  and 
sparingly  enough,  for  one  manning  of  her  fleets. 
She  has  ships  without  men,  the  Americans  have 
men  without  ships — and  the  men  at  her  command 
are,  to  the  reproach  of  our  system  of  discourage- 
ments, British  seamen. 

But  we  may  be  told  that  though  the  nautical  re- 
sources of  France  want  depth,  as  it  were,  vet  to 
their  extent  they  are  promptly  available ;  and  that 
though  they  could  not  feed  a  lonff  naval  war,  they 
would  throw  into  sudden  action  a  Targe  force  for  the 
outbreak.  But  are  our  preparations  so  deficient  as 
Captain  Plunkett  supposes  in  this  respect!  We 
have  reason  to  believe  not.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  is 
making  or  has  made  an  anangement,  by  which  a 
large  force  of  able  seamen  can  upon  emergency  be 
dnSied  into  our  ships  in  a  few  hours. 

This  resource,  however,  should  not  dispense  with 
other  measures  for  recruiting  the  navy.  No  expe- 
dient should  be  neglected,  and  no  expense  spared, 
to  render  the  service  attractive  and  popular ;  and 
wo  say  this  in  the  thorough  conviction  that  the  awe 
of  the  British  navy  is  the  great  security  for  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  that  the  best  national  econ- 
omy is  to  grudge  nothing  necessary  to  its  efli- 
ciency. 

The  T\mes  has  some  suggestions  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  command  of  crews  trained  to 
fighting,  besides  the  reserve  of  able  seamen  not 
skilled  in  arms,  which  deserve  attention : 

'^  We  must  be  prepared  with  fighting  crews  at  an 
hour^s  notice  (  and  these  can  only  come  from  a  reg- 
ular reserve.  A  full  complement  of  volunteers  from 
the  merchant  service,  though  in  the  finest  spirit  and 
condition,  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  They 
must  be  gunners  as  well  as  heroes.  No  doubt  a 
couple  of  months*  practice,  under  a  good  captain , 
would  make  them  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but,  to 
secure  them  this  few  weeks'  law,  a  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined crew  must  be  at  hand  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  war.  As  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
necessity  of  this  provision,  so  few  differences  caa 
exist  upon  the  mode  of  ensuring  it.  The  men  must 
have  served  as  man-of-war's  men,  for  in  no  other 
school  can  they  learn  their  duty ;  and  they  must  be 
kept  either  afloat  or  ashore,  either  in  marine  baz^ 
racks  or  additional  guardships.  The  only  difficulty 
on  this  point  would  be  found  in  the  repugnance  felt 
by  seamen  to  enter  for  any  but  a  particiJar  ship  or 
under  a  particular  captain ;  but  the  loss  of  this  tiee- 
dom  of  electiou  might  be  compensated  by  a  small 
improvement  in  pay,  pension,  or  prospect  of  ratings, 
even  if  it  were  not  thought  to  he  fairly  met  by  3ie 
advantage  of  /continuous  instead  of  temporary  em- 
ployments. 

The  new  plan  in  arrangement  at  the  Admiralty 
to  which  we  have  advert^  would  furnish  crews 
practised  in  arms,  and  in  considerable  force— enough 
certainly  to  meet  any  probable  sudden  emergency. 
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We  quote  from  our  oontemponzy  another  sng^ 
geatioa  deeerring  of  oonsideiation : 

**  Next,  then,  there  arieoe  the  qnestiott,  how  the 
balk  of  our  Bailors  are  to  he  obtained  without  r&- 
eourae  to  impxesement  when  neoessity  requires. 
One  of  the  schemes  for  this  purpose  which  has  ob- 
tained the  attention  of  two  suooessive  administrations 
is  that  of  Lieutenant  Bowden,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline: — Every  merchant  vessel  is  to 
carry,  for  eyery  150  tons  of  her  register,  one 
*  queen's  man'  and  one  '  queen's  boy,'  the  first  to 
be  an  able  seaman,  and  the  second  not  under  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  former  is  to  be  liable  at  any  time 
and  under  any  circumstances  to  serve  in  the  rojrad 
nayy,  and  tiie  latter  is  to  step  into  his  full  rank  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  term  of  the  queen's  man's 
engagement  is  to  be  five  years,  renewable  at  its  ex- 
piration far  a  like  term,  and  then  entitling  him  to  a 
pension ;  and  both  he  and  the  boy,  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages,  are  to  receiye  a  small  monthly 
allowanee  firom  goyemment.  It  is  calculated  that 
from  London  and  Liverpool  alone  some  13,000  or 
14,000  able  seamen  eould  thus  be  procured  at  a  few 
days'  notice,  even  if  only  one  quarter  of  the  vessels 
had  been  enabled  to  enter  the  prescribed  number  of 
queen's  men.  The  readiness  of  the  men  to  accept 
these  terms  is  presumed  from  the  considerations  that 
their  wages  would  be  increased,  their  time  of  servi- 
tude defined,  their  pension  certain,  and  their  chance 
▼ery  good  of  enjojing  the  advantages  of  the  royal 
service  without  ever  actually  serving.  Nor  is  it 
eonoeived  that  the  masters  of  merchant  vessels  would 
be  otherwise  than  coasenting  parties,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  required  to  enter  these  men  oyer  and 
above  their  proper  complements,  but  only  as  part  of 
them,  and  since  these  men,  and  these  onfyy  would  be 
liable  to  be  taken  away  from  their  ships  by  any  of 
her  majesty's  yessels,  a  regulation  which  would 
inform  them  of  the  precise  extent  of  their  liability  in 
the  event  of  any  sudden  demand.  The  possible 
efllciency  of  merchant  seamen  for  the  higher  duties 
to  which  they  mar  be  rendered  liable,  is  a  consid- 
eration only  second  in  importance  to  the  regulations 
for  securing  their  services  by  an  equitable  contract 
and  a  former  suggestion  of  our  correspondent's 
deserves  attention,  as  well  as  the  hints  thrown  out 
in  his  present  letter.  It  is  to  the  eflfect  that  as  this 
class  of  persons  are  exempt  from  the  militia  ballot, 
they  should  be  required  to  attend  a  drill  of  their  own 
on  board  an  *  exercising  ship'  at  certain  periods 
while  within  certain  limits  of  a  port ;  and  we  are 
entirely  of  the  gallant  author's  opinion,  that  a  few 
trifling  prizes  and  a  little  tact  in  the  captain-super- 
intendent would  soon  make  this  exercise  a  great 
deal  more  popular  than  skittles  or  nine-pins." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nautical  resources 
ef  Great  Britain  aro  amjile,  if  the  right  uses  be 
made  of  them,  and  in  that  is  our  immense  superior- 
ity over  our  neigtibors.  Bacon  says  of  minds,  that 
there  are  some  Tike  milk,  which  will  only  bear  one 
skimming.  And  so  it  is  with  the  French  marine^ 
it  only  bears  one  skimming ;  its  cream  is  exhausted 
in  the  first  brush  of  a  war,  and  there  an  end.— £!r- 
mmmeTj  0  /on. 


SPANISH  PROSPECTS  AND  PRETBNDBRS. 

Tbc  Spanish  queen's  speeeh  is  the  theme  of  this 
week.  The  French  king's  will  be  that  of  next 
week.  Our  own  will  follow.  We  might  add,  that 
Bfr.  Polk's  messaffo  is  not  long  known.  Each  of 
the  governments  wat  draw  up  their  royal  speeches, 
addms  a  Parliament,  of  whose  support  they  a^ 


uneertain.  In  view  of  this  the  French  and  Spanish 
sovereigns,  Kkethe  Americans,  are  or  will  be  timid. 
But  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Isturitz  deprecate  wrath  and 
opposition,  and  endeavor  by  mild  language  to  con- 
ciliate froward  or  hostile  parties.  The  English 
ministry  is  said  to  be  about  to  do  just  the  contrary, 
t.  e.,  show  forth  its  intentions  boldly,  thereby  ad- 
dressing them  as  much  to  the  country,  as  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  then,  if  necessary,  appeal  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  former. 

However,  we  shall  have  enough  to  do  with  them 
as  they  come  forth.  Spain,  its  young  reicfn,  its 
changing  ministry,  and  its  open  Cortes,  ror  the 
present  command  our  attention.  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  Christina's  baleful  influence  is  on  the  wane, 
that  the  young  queen  and  her  spouse  have  more 
liberal  leanings,  that  the  new  Cortes  itself  is  more 
liberally  inclined,  and  that  even  French  influence 
eannot  arrest  this  tendency,  whether  it  is  considered 
upward  or  downward. 

Some  people  are  loud  in  congratulation  upon  this 
prospect  of  the  French  not  being  able  to  preserve 
their  influence.  And  they  chuckle  in  the  idea  of 
Louis  Philippe's  having  consummated  so  deeo  laid 
a  plot,  to  reap  no  better  immediate  benefit.  Here, 
however,  is  a  mistake.  It  is  no  doubt  a  portion  of 
Louis  Philippe's  plan,  that  French  influence  be  for 
the  time  eclipsed.  What  he  looks  to  is,  the  preva- 
lence of  liberalism,  the  triumph  of  the  Exattados. 
He  has  little  doubt  that  the  young  queen,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Infanta's  family,  will  fling  herself 
into  what  he  considers  the  revolutionary  party. 
Now,  his  calculation  is,  that  anarehy  will  firom  this 
ensue,  that  demagogues  will  rise  to  power,  that  the 
army  will  be  discontented,  that  Carlist  insurrections 
will  take  place,  and,  although  not  successful,  will 
at  all  events  distract,  and  distress,  and  weary  the 
country. 

The  result  which  Louis  Philippe  looks  to  is,  that 
the  Spaniards,  weary  and  disgusted  with  their  in- 
certitude and  anarchy  and  bad  government,  will 
look  to  Paris,  as  the  great  centre  of  political  wis- 
dom and  calm,  in  which  oountir  the  infanta  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  have  rendered  the  hopes  of  the 
Moderado  party  bound  to  her,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
juste  milieu  government  for  Spain  directed  to  her. 
The  time,  imagines  the  king,  cannot  but  come, 
wlien  every  Spaniard  will  turn  to  the  Montpensiers 
as  the  last  and  only  hope,  and  that  England  and 
Europe  will,  in  lassitude  or  disgust  of  Spanish 
doings,  consent. 

Such,  we  understand,  is  the  plan,  designed  by 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  that  plan  necessitates  the  decay,  nay,  tne  disap- 

Siaranoe  of  all  French  influence  at  Madrid.  Count 
resson  is  still  allowed  to  wield  influence,  and  tc 
carry  on  his  war  of  address,  as  he  can.  But  now 
he  must  give  way.  And  nothing  would  give  more 
pleasure  at  the  TuOeries  than  to  see  England  iden- 
tify itself  once  more  with  the  Exaltados,  and  be- 
come responsible  for  their  &ults,  their  negligence, 
and  their  bad  financiering. 

The  best  way  for  Spaniards  and  for  Engliehmen 
to  defeat  this  plot,  is  tot  the  former  to  constitute  a 
truly  national,  and  a  really,  not  nominaUy,  moderate 
party,  one  sinkmg  past  difi^rences,  (if  Spaniards 
can,)  rallying  round  the  throne  of  Isabella,  render- 
ing the  interests  of  the  court  and  the  nation  identi- 
cal, and  ppranting  to  them  necessary,  constitutbnal, 
and  municipal  liberty.  The  great  diflferences  would 
be  with  the  army.  But  if  the  young  queen 
strongly  express  and  persevere  in  her  principles  of 
eonstitutional  freedom,  the  army  cannot  oppose. 
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Tlie  8itiiftti9D  of  affiuxB  and  of  the  Cortes  aeeni 
aioet  favoiable.  The  poritaiis,  as  these  Moderadoi 
«ie  oalled,  who  ace  thoioagh  constitatioiiahsts,  fonn 
by  far  the  largest  party  in  the  Cortes.  It  wiU  be 
impossible  to  preyent  their  assuming  the  reins  of 
go? ernmenty  and  keeping  them,  provided  they  act 
with  union.  But  without  a  broadly-based,  largely- 
minded,  yet  compact  national  party,  Spanidb  fibe> 
alism  cannot  hope  to  escape  all  the  traps  laid  for  it, 
all  the  enemies  that  surround  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Louis  Philippe 
has  so  awkwardly  vid  unfortunately  managed  the 
royal  marriages,  that  he  has  created  the  project  of 
a  disputed  succession.  Hid  the  Infanta  married 
Don  Enrique,  or  a  Spanish  prince,  no  Spanish 
party  would  have  questioned  her  right  of  socces* 
sion. 

What  do  we  see  now?  We  see  not  meielv  a 
Spaniah  and  legitimist  party  rise  for  the  son  of  Don 
Carlos,  but  a  constitutional  party  too.  The  Mai^ 
((uis  of  Viluma,  iust  elected  pre^dent  of  the  senate, 
is  a  faithful  subject  of  the  queen  Isabella.  But 
after  her  decease,  he  and  his  party  now  look  to  the 
Conde  de  Montemolin  as  the  rightful  heir,  provided 
the  Conde  de  Montemolin  accepts  and  alndes  by  the 
necessities  of  constitutional  government.  Thu  he 
is  said  very  frankly  to  do. 

We  trust  that  England  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  dispute,  whenever  it  may  rise.  It  is  a 
question  for  the  Spaniards  themselves ;  and  in  irder 
10  the  Spaniards  themselves  setthng  it  for  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  liberty,  they  roust  form  a 
strong  national  party,  able  to  impose  silence,  con- 
ditions, or  policy  upon  any  candidate,  instead  of 
splitting  into  coteries,  which  will  be  at  the  service 
of  every  pretender,  while  the  nation  becomes  the 
dupe  and  the  sacrifice  of  all. — E»mdnerf  9ih  Jan. 


THS  GHOST  OF  GAFFER  THUMB. 

For  mnny  quarters  past  the  mealy^aced  ghost 
of  Graffer  Thumb  has  been  rising  through  the  trap- 
door in  the  Quarterfy  Review  with  his  fee-fa-fum 
warnings,  and  well  may  the  public  cry,  as  king  Ar- 
thur does,  "  By  Jove,  this  bo-peep  ghost  makes 
game  of  us,"  for  after  universal  destruction,  he  is 
threatenmg  it  with  the  remoter  terrors  of  a  red 
cow. 

'•  We  are,"  says  the  Gaffer, "  we  conscientiously 
believe,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice."  On  the 
brink!  why,  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice nine  good  months  ago.  Have  we  forgotten 
those  awful  words  in  frightful  capitals  in  the  Quar- 
terly last  spring,  pronouncing  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  and  the  RUIN  OF  THE  COUNTRY  to  be 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Well,  being  handsome! v 
ruined  outright,  how  can  we  now  be  on  the  brink 
of  any  precipice  ?  We  have  had  our  final  fall,  and 
what  else  can  there  be  to  fear  ?  We  must  have 
oqme  to  the  worst  according  to  the  past  showing  of 
the  Quarterly  f  and  what  does  he  mean  now  by  his 
warnings  and  cautions  to  the  utterly  and  irretrieva- 
bly ruined  country  ? 

But  it  is  the  pestilent  trick  of  this  ghost  of  Graffer 
Thumb  to  begin  with  the  worst,  and  when  the  worst 
is  done  with,  he  resorts  to  some  next  to  the  worst 
terrors  ;  just  as  if  your  physician  should  tell  you 
one  monusnt  that  you  were  a  dead  man,  and  the 
next  caution  you  against  catching  cold  by  lying  in  a 
damp  grave. 

We  had  hoped  it  was  fairly  settled  that  we  are 
now  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws,  for 


the  eoly  peace  and  pcosperity  die  oooatry  ever 
knows  is  in  the  poriods  happ^  not  unfreqaaQt  of 
her  pionooBoed  ruin ;  but  no,  (iaffer  Thumb  flashes 
the  dim  light  of  his  lanten  on  a  danger  beghmiDg 
all  over  again  the  ruin  we  thought  eompleted.  The 
red  cow  is  coming.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  set  his 
heart  on  revolutiooiiing — ^whatl  Tazatioo.  The 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  having  put  an  end  to  in- 
come, Sir  Robert  Peel  is  going  to  tax  it  solely  and 
directly,  which  the  Grafier  declares  tantamount  to 
"  a  general  confiscation,  and  the  overthrow  of  our 
present  poUtioal  and  sooal  system." 

When  a  servant  breaks  a  costly  piece  of  china, 
the  pleasant  admonitioB  is  to  take  care  of  the  meoes. 
After  meat,  mustard,  as  the  Freneh  say ;  and,  after 
destruction,  care  to  save.  And  in  conibimity  with 
these  rules  of  prudence  the  Quarterly  Meview  e»> 
harts  the  conservatives  to  wateh  and  guard  vigikiii- 
ly  ne  quid  detrimenH  ret^fubtka  cofiat !  .  I<k  fdd 
mrimenii  capiat-^why,  what  in  the  worid  of  detrio 
roent  has  it  not  snfilered  by  the  showing  of  thi»  same 
Quarterly  f 

When  a  great  bi ewhouse  was  attacked  and  sacked 
in  a  lioty  the  chi^  clerk,  who  was  of  a  very  thsoori* 
cal  turn,  upon  the  exhaustion  of  idl  the  strong 
drink,  addressed  the  mob,  *'  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
rioters,  as  all  the  strong  beer  is  drunk  out,  I  trust 
to  you  to  extend  yonr  usual  kindness  and  indulgence 
to  the  small,  called  upon  at  such  very  sudden  and 
short  notice."  Now,  this  is  the  sMt  of  apology 
that  the  Quarterly  owes  to.  its  readers.  AH  its 
strong,  its  double  X,  its  brown  stout  akmns,  being 
drawn  to  the  lees,  it  resorts  to  the  small,  the  swipes 
of  its  vats.  We  protest  against  this  anti-cliraax  in 
the  bug-a-boos.  It  is  for  the  Quarterly  te  recant 
its  assertion  of  ruin  accomplished  before  it  can  pre- 
sume to  terrify  the  public  with  its  predietioos  of 
ruin  in  prospect.  It  must  not  think  to  eat  his  cake 
and  have  his  cake.  He  shall  not  have  us  at  the 
brink  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  prscipiee.  After  hav« 
ing  ruined  os  with  free-trade  in  a  March  number,  he 
has  no  right  to  frighten  us  with  the  rum  of  an  in- 
come tax  larger  than  the  largest  siae  in  December. 
Let  him  dear  off  the  M  score  of  bo^a-boos  befors 
he  introduces  new  and  minor  ones.  Either  the  old 
humbugs  should  swallow  the  new,  or  the  new  the 
old ;  to  accredit  both  is  beyond  nmrtal  patience  and 
credulity. — Estaminer. 


INHALATION   IN   FARLIAMENT. 

Oi7R  merry  friend  Punch  proposes  the  application 
of  the  vapor  of  ether  in  Parliament,  so  that  meas- 
ures may  be  passed,  and  parties  cut  up  to  minced 
meat  without  any  pain  to  the  sufierers.  But  a 
further  use  of  still  neater  humanhy  may  be  made 
of  the  inhalation.  jGvery  member  should  be  pro* 
vided  with  his  bag  of  ether  vapor,  and  should  mke 
application  of  it  when  any  of  the  many  bores  rise 
to  address  the  house.  Colonel  SibUiorp  and  Mr. 
Peter  Borthwick  would  thus  be  quite  deprived  of 
their  terrors.  The  house  will  on  such  occasione 
present  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  stand  of  back 
cmiages,  when  each  steed  has  its  nose-ba^  on.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  sensatums  of  a 
member  under  the  speech  of  a  bore  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  that  of  a  patient  undergoing  an  umpxt- 
tation. 

Ministers,  and  chiefs  of  parties  or  ghosts  of  pas- 
ties under  attack,  will  of  course  have  recourse  to 
their  nose-bogs.  We  think  we  see  Sir  Robert  Peel 
with  the  blacUer  to  his  mouth  while  Mr.  D'laneli 
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n  aJainlBteriog  a  iiliiliiipiB.  Upon  thk  ooesrion  we 
will  Ventura  to  prediot  that  bo  other  oieinfaer  wiU  wut 
a  nooe4Mfir-  To  the  heaemileBt  miad  it  will  be  a  most 
pleasiDfr  Bpeetade  to  obaerve  the  etheraal  eomphr 
eeney  of  Sir  Robert  while  Mr.  D'laraeli  ia  operating^ 
on  his  character,  ao  difierent  from  the  tortured  ex- 
pieaaion  that  haabeen  hitherto  exhibited  mider  anch 
mflictiona. 

To  membera  failing  in  their  apeeches  the  noae- 
bag  will  be  a  graat  comfort.  Upon  the  commence- 
ment of  coughing,  and  acraping,  and  acuffling,  the 
epeaker  will  apply  the  bladder  to  hia  lipe,  and  ac- 
quire complacency.  At  the  termination  of  his  ora- 
tory he  will  take  a  long  draught  of  vapor,  and  be 
insensible  even  to  the  j^eaauie  which  hia  oeaaation 
has  given  the  house. 

Upon  certain  oecaaiona  it  might  be  deairable  to 
resolve  the  whole  house  into  an  atmosphere  of  ether 
vapor,  so  that  every  member  ahould  be  at  ease,  even 
though  the  motion  be  one  of  finance,  and  so  hateful 
aa  the  prolongation  or  augmentation  of  the  income 
tax.— £bMM«fi8r. 


THB  PHOPBR  AUTHOEITT  FOR  OBffNIBUS 
1MPR0PEIETIES. 

A  MAN  and  hia  wife  set  into  an  omaiboa.  The 
wife  oomplaina  to  him  Uiat  the  pentleman  in  drab 
opposite  to  her  ia  preasing  against  her  in  a  way 
offensive  to  modesty.  The  husband  movea  the 
offender's  legs — ^the  ofiender  kicks  the  husband  in 
the  stomaeh--the  hoaband  bieaka  the  kioker'a  head 
*-the  kicker  complaina  of  aa  aasaolt— ^e  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Brougbton,  dispoaea  of  the  caae  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"  Mr.  Broughton  told  the  defendant  the  hw  did 
not  permit  the  evidence  of  a  wife  to  be  received  in 
a  case  to  which  her  husband  waa  a  party,  and  that 
although  he  Juki  no  domk  the  defendant  had  acted 
under  the  notum  that  the  lady  hid  been  ineuUed  m 
the  manner  deaeribed,  he  ahould,  if  he  felt  himaelf 
aggrieved,  have  appealed  to  the  conductor  or  proper 
authority  for  protection,  and  not  have  taken  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  which  he  was  altogether  un- 
warraoted  in  doinff .  The  assault  complained  of  had 
been  dearly  estaoliahed,  and  he  ahould  therefore 
order  the  defendant  to  pay  a  penalty  to  the  queen 
of  60«.,  or  in  default  be  conunitted  to  the  honae  of 
correction  for  one  montn." 

But  which  waa  the  first  aasaolt?  Mr.  Breoghton 
aaya  the  huabaad  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  law 
into  hia  own  handa,l>ut  the  previoua  queataon  is, 
whether  the  complainant  ought  to  have  taken  the 
law  into  his  own  legs !  The  broken  head  waa  the 
retort  for  the  kick  on  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Broughton  ia  good  enough  to  inform  hoa- 
bands  what  they  are  to  do  in  aoch  deUeale,  or  rather 
indelicate  predicamenta  as  the  one  described.  The 
husband  ia  by  no  meana  to  meddle  with  the  peccant 
legs,  but  is  to  appeal  to  the  conductor,  or  proper 
authority,  for  protectiun.  Thia  is  somewhat  vague 
— the  conductor,  or  proper  authority  *  The  hua- 
band  appeala  to  the  conductor,  vulgarly  called  the 
cad — '*  Mr.  Cad,  a  gentleman  here  in  drab  is  taking 
UberUes  with  my  wife."  The  ead'a  reply  is  that 
there  is  license  for  thirteen,  and  that  how  they  sit 
or  stow  their  legs  is  none  of  his  business.  Who, 
then,  is  the  **  proper  authority'^  to  whom  complaint 
ia  to  be  addressed !  The  first  policeman.—^*  Officer, 
a  gentleman  here  in  drab  is,  and  haa  been  fbr  the 
last  half  hour,  taking  libertiea  with  my  wife." 
*' Cannot  interfere,  air ;  have  not  aees  the 


Where  else  is  he  to  look  for  the  **  proper  author- 
ity V*    In  answer  to  his  wife's  complaints  he  ia  to 


0ty.-.«<  Wait,  my  dear,  till  we  meet  with  a  proper 
authority."  He  ia  bvno  meana  to  think  of  dis- 
turbing the  offender's  legs,  for,  if  he  does,  he  will 


get  a  latk.  in  the  atomach,  and  fbr  anawering  it  with 
a  Uiump  on  the  head,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  fine  of 
605.,  or  to  suffer  a  month's  impriaonment  in  the 
honae  of  correction. 

But  what  ia  a  magistrate  to  do  1  la  he  to  sanc- 
tion breaches  of  the  peace!  No ;  but  he  may  ex- 
tend hia  inquiry  beyond  thd  question  who  took  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  to  the  antecedent  one, 
whether  lawless  use  had  been  made  of  the  legs. 

We  ahould  like  to  aee  a  gentleman  with  a  head 
broken  for  his  freedoms  sentenced  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment for  the  provocation  to  hia  chastiaemont. 
We  aay  thia  with  no  reference  to  the  merita  of  the 
particular  caae  before  Mr.  Broughton,  and  with  ap> 
plication  only  to  hia  abatract  view  of  indocendea  in 
omnibuses. — Examiner. 


The  New  Potato  Crop. — It  ia  wiA  extreme 
regret  that  we  refer  to  an  article  from  the  '*  Grarden- 
er's  Chronide,"  from  which  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
ease haa  appeared  in  potatoes  which  have  been  re- 
cently grown  by  artificial  heat.  The  first  intimation 
of  the  disease  vras  last  year  received  in  the  aame 
manner,  and  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  warning 
which  Dr.  Lindley,  the  editor  of  the  **  Gardener'a 
Chronicle,"  then  gave  of  the  probable  recurrence 
of  the  calamity  in  the  general  crop,  was  unfortu- 
nately disregarded.  We  trust  that  the  experience 
of  last  year  will  give  its  proper  weight  to  the  feet, 
that  the  disease  has  now  retippeared,  and  will  doly 
limit,  for  the  present  season,  any  attempts  to  grow 
the  potato  aa  a  staple  article  of  food.  The  reap- 
pearance of  this  disastrous  visitation  must  make  cer- 
tain what  is  now  sufficiently  probable,  that  the  sus- 
pended corn  laws  will  be  converted  into  a  permanent 
measure,  and  free  trade  in  grain  finaUy  and  fuUy 
established. — Manchester  Guardian. 


From  the  Eumfaier. 
PRICE  OF  HISTRIONIC  TALENT. 

Mr.  Bvunx  had  a  mind  to  resuscitate  the  drama, 
and  to  this  end  he  desired  to  resuscitate  Mra.  But- 
ler, who  had  no  objection  to  restore  the  stage  by 
returning  to  it,  provided  only,  it  seems,  that  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  night  shouM  be  the  moderate  price 
of  the  service. 

Astounding  to  say,  Mr.  Bunn  thought  this  de- 
mand excessive,  as  times  go,  and  went  into  a  calcu- 
lation showing  that  such  pay  would  never  wf ; 
which  he  wound  up  by  offering  to  the  d-^tevantMiBB 
Fanny  Kemble  the  same  nightly  salary  that  Mra. 
Siddons  had,  in  her  greatest  celebrity,  50/.  The 
trumpery  proposal  was  peremptorily  refused,  much 
as  Mrs.  Siddons  herself  might  have  spurned  the  ofiFer 
of  twenty-five  shillings  a  week. 

So,  after  all,  if  we  have  no  drama  it  is  not  for 
lack  of  performers  of  unmatched  talent,  who  remain 
unemployed  in  retirement  becanse  either  managers 
or  the  pubhc  will  not  pay  the  modest  price  for  the 
service. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Butler,  who  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation  has  three  times  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons, for  lOOf.  a  night,  the  price  which  the  fonner 
puta  on  her  perfbnnances,  is  folly  equal  to  150/.  in 
the  time  of  depreciated  currency  uid  high  war  prices 
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when  Mn.  Siddons  deligliled  the  world  for  507.  a 
night. 

And  from  this  instance  we  may  infer  others ;  we 
have  Dot  a  doubt  that  there  are  John  Kembles  and 
Garrioks,  though  living  in  obscurity,  who  would 
consent  to  play  if  they  could  only  get  their  hun- 
dreds a  night.  But,  alas!  they  lack  encourage- 
ment, and  we  greatly  fear  will  continue  to  do  so, 
unless,  indeed,  a  theatre  be  established  at  a  propor- 
tionate scale  of  prices  for  admission — say  five 
guineas  the  boxes,  three  guineas  the  pit,  a  guinea 
the  first  gallery,  and  half  a  guinea  for  the  gods. 

The  neglect  of  genius  is,  however,  so  shocking 
that  we  htfve  our  doubts  not  only  whether  Mrs.  But- 
ler, who  puts  such  a  value  on  herself,  would  draw 
audiences  to  such  a  theatre  as  we  have  imagined, 
but  whether  the  existing  prices  would  be  paid  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  resuscitated  drama  in  her  pei^ 
son.*  There  are  many  persons  who  hold  to  the  old 
proverb  that "  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  and 
who,  having  sufficiently  seen  Miss  Kemble  twenty 
years  ago,  are  content  therewith  for  the  present 
century.  If  there  are  any  of  a  more  persevering 
turn,  let  them  see  what  they  have  lost  in  this  char- 
acteristic correqiondence,  in  which,  let  us  observe, 
the  prose  of  Mr.  Bunn  appears  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  lyric  effusions.  Let  regrets  be  felt  where 
they  may,  Mr.  Bunn  is  not  to  be  pitied,  and  should 
be  forever  grateful  for  his  escape  : 

"  London,  Jan.  9. 

"  Madam — ^In  entertaining  the  question  you  were 
polite  enough  to  submit  to  me — that  of  your  return 
to  the  stage — ^I  was  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
resuscitate,  as  far  as  the  limited  talent  of  the  coun- 
try would  admit,  the  precarious  position  of  the 
drama — an  eflfort  only  to  be  made,  with  a  chance 
of  success,  through  the  moderate  expectations  of  its 
professors.  The  establishment  of  Drury  Lane, 
bein^  exclusively  devoted  to  opera  and  ballet,  you 
require  considerable  reinforcement  to  admit  of  your 
performances  being  sustained  in  a  manner  due  to 
the  public,  to  yourself,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
theatre.  My  present  expenses  are  nearly  900/.  per 
night,  and  I  could  not  calculate  on  a  leas  nightly 
addition  than  50/.,  in  the  engagement  of  extraneous 
talent,  and  in  preparation.  If,  then,  to  this  250/. 
per  night  be  added  the  100/.  demanded  by  you, 
there  would  be  a  certain  liability  of  350/.  on  each 
of  your  performances.  I  question  if  an  average 
receipt  could  be  realized  to  that  amount,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  detriment  caused  to  three  nights  in 
the  week  by  a  predominant  attraction  on  the  others. 
If  it  would  suit  you  to  lend  your  powerful  cooper- 
ation to  the  reestablishmei^t  of  the  drama  on  the 
highest  terms  awarded  to  your  illustrious  relative 
Mrs.  Siddons,  viz.  50/.  per  night,  I  would  devote 
all  my  means  to  the  furtherance  of  so  laudable  an 
undertaking,  and  immediately  negotiate  with  those 
artistes  essential  to  the  upholding  of  it. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  MaSam,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"  A.  Bunn. 

"  Mrs.  Butler. 

**  P.  S.— If,  however,  your  performances  were 
confined  to  readings,  and  to  dramatic  scenes,  I  think 
the  nightly  sum  you  ask  might  be  leaUzed." 


"  Baonisten,  Southampton,  > 
Sunday,  Jan.  10,  1847.  i 
«  Sir— Yoa  deaired  that  I  would  state  my  low- 


est terms  for  aetin^  at  Dmry  Lane,  and  I  did  so* 
I  regret  that,  they  did  not  suit  you. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yoar  obedient  servant, 
'*  Franccs  Arnk  Bittlkb. 

"  To  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq." 

[A  fortnight  later  we  see  this :] 

Mrs.  Butler^s  Return  to  the  Stage. — ^It 
appears  that  Manchester  is  to  be  the  town  in  which 
Mrs.  Butler  (late  Fanny  Kemble^  will  make  her 
reappearance  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Knowles,  the  pro- 
prietor of  our  Theatre  Boy^^i  having  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  her.  The  terms  ofl^ered  and  ac- 
cepted are  exceedingly  liberal.  The  first  character 
in  which  Mra.  Butler  will  appear  will  be  her  origi- 
nal one  of  Julia,  in  the  Hunchback, 


BLACK-FISHINO. 

It  is  generally  known  that  salmon,  dniing  the 
winter  months,  swim  up  rivers  to  spawn;  and, 
having  obeyed  this  instinctive  impulse,  that  they 
return  in  a  lean  and  unsound  condition  to  the  ocean. 
To  attack  and  kill  the  poor  creatures  while  swim- 
ming up  the  streams,  burdened  with  spawn,  is  cruel 
and  murderous,  for  it  is  annihilating  myriads  of 
salmon  which  the  spawn  would  in  doe  season  pro- 
duce. To  kill  them  coming  down  is  not  less  bratal, 
for  the  animals  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  eaten : 
they  are  foul  fish.  In  order  to  protect  salmon  in 
these  dreumstanoes,  the  law  establishes  a  close  time^ 
during  which,  under  heavy  penalties,  they  must  not 
be  captured.  Nevertheless,  killing  salmon  while 
the  riven  are  legally  shut  is  an  exceedingly  com- 
mon offence.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Tweed,  and  other  riven,  this  species  of  poaching 
is  perpetrated  nightly,  on  an  extensive  scale,  by 
bands  of  men  prepared  to  o&sr  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  authonty.  The  plan  usually  ponued  is  to 
walk  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  with  buminsf 
wisps  of  straw  oriagots,  and  the  instinet  of  the  bbS' 
mon  drawing  them  towards  the  light,  they  sre  rrad- 
ily  speared.  Many  fish  are  thus  killed  while  in  the 
act  of  s|«wning.  Touching  the  injurious  oonse- 
quenoes,  individnal  and  soeial,  arising  from  these 
unfair  praetioes,  the  following  passages  oecur  in  an 
article  oo  the  subject  in  the  reebksshire  Advei^ 
tiser,  a  small  monthly  paper  of  the  kind  we  have 
frequently  commended : — 

**  I>unog  the  spawning  season,  not  only  the 
appearance,  but  the  habits  of  the  salmon  an  totally 
changed  ;  the  timid  fish  which,  in  its  healthy  state, 
is  scared  by  a  shadow,  hiding  itself  in  the  deepest 
and  strongest  water,  now  exposes  itself  in  the  ebb- 
est  streams,  with  oAen  scarcely  enough  of  jnrater  to 
oover  it,  so  that  it  can  be  canght  with  the  greatest 
fiidlity  by  means  of  any  device,  however  simple,  or 
indeed  without  the  assistance  of  any  device,  but 
simpler  with  the  hand,  so  thoroughly  does  it  put 
itself  in  the  power  of  man  at  this  season.  It  must 
be  obvious,  therefore,  that  if,  in  the  violation  of 
reason,  mankind  do  not  hesitate  in  destroying  the 
fish,  the  law  must  be  applied  to  prevent  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  species.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
persons,  in  their  ragemess  to  vmdicate  a  course  to 
which  they  are  addicted,  argue  that  the  fish,  under 
Providence^  expose  themselves  m  the  manner  de- 
scribed, that  they  may  easily  fall  into  the  hands  Gi 
the  j)eople  at  a  time  when  the  neoessity  of  using 
them  for  food  is  greatest.  As  well  might  they  argue 
that  birds  and  other  animals  might  be  destroyed 
when  in  a  aiaular  state;  for  asanredly  no  animal 
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utogoes  man  dotannKitioii  than  salmon  do  in 
■imilar  drcunistanoea.  It  k  more  on  aoeount  of 
the  wellaro  of  the  population,  than  any  other  rea- 
eon,  that  we  would  endeavor  to  diaraade  them  from 
Ihia  pursuit.  We  may  safely  assert  that  no  man 
ean  syatematioally  follow  any  occupation  denounced 
by  the  kw  of  his  country  without  having  hia  moral 
nature  grioTooaly  outraged;  the  very  ftct  of  ita 
being  fotbidden,  calls  into  exeicise  many  degrading 
qoalitiea — ^low  cunning  and  duplicity  of  every  de- 
ncription  being  necessary  to  commit  and  conceal  the 
offence.  It  oAen  results,  too,  in  the  commission  of 
dimes  at  first  not  contemplated  by  the  unfortunate 
persons  themselves;  namely,  among  others,  in 
nsisting  the  oflicera  of  the  law,  for  which,  instead 
of  having  to  aoawer  for  the  statutory  offence  of  kill- 
ing salmon  in  forbidden  time,  they  may  have  to 
answer  to  a  charge  of  assault,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
murder !  This  is  not  a  hypothetical  case — ^it  has 
onibrtttnately  frequently  arisen  out  of  thii  and  sim- 
ilar pniauits." 

So  much  may  be  said  of  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  blaatrfiskkng !  as  it  is  called;  but  we 
ahould  scarcely  be  justified  in  dismissing  the  subject 
without  Dointin^  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
■ouree  of  the  evil.  For  four  hundred  yean,  as  may 
be  seen  from  acts  of  Parliament,  the  law  has  been 
endeavoring  to  prevent  this  kind  of  poaching,  and 
il  has  failed,  in  vain  are  the  prisons  more  or  less 
crowded  every  winter  with  black-fishers;  in  vain 
are  heavy  pecuniary  peaalties  exaeted ;  in  vain  are 
men  ruined,  generation  afler  generation :  the  crime 
is  now  as  hfe  as  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Has  it  never  oceured  to  the  administrators  of  the 
law  that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  all  this? 
Are  they  not  aware  of  the  excuse  which  black-fish- 
eiB  employ  when  challenged  for  their  conduct? 
Let  us  give  voice  to  this  grumbling  apology.  The 
•xense  of  the  men  is,  **  that  they  are  dwellers  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  if  they  did  not  calch 
tlM  fish  in  dose  time,  they  would  never  be  able  to 
get  them  at  all ;  because  gentlemen,  at  the  estuary 
■nd  other  places,  set  stidEo-nets  to  intercept  and 
oatch  them  wholesale."  Such  is  their  mode  of 
reasoning ;  and  rude  aa  it  is,  it  caniea  with  it  an  air 
of  jostifieation.  We  are  not  suie  that  the  practice 
is  not,  in  many  instances,  carried  on  from  motives 
of  vengeance,  inrespective  of  any  hone  of  profit.  If 
aueh  really  be  the  case,  how  deplorable  are  the 
reanlts  ensuing  from  heedless  legislation — a  regular 
system  of  demoralization  arising  from  the  constant 
efibrt  to  protect  the  interests  of  one  party  at  the 
expense  of  another !  To  an  unpsejudioed  observer, 
it  will  seem  clear  that  the  practice  followed  by 
landed  propiietors,  at  the  moutha  of  rivers,  of  sweep- 
ing up  salmon  wholesale,  and  so  depriving  all  above 
them  of  any  inducement  to  angle  at  the  proper  sea- 
nons,  is  inconsistent  with  equity,  and  most  ever 
excite  hostile  feelings.  What  oommon  sense  points 
out  is  this :  rivers,  from  their  source  to  their  junction 
with  the  ocean,  with  all  the  creatures  which  dwell 
in  them,  are  public  property,  or  at  leaat  should  be 
considered  as  such.  It  is  true  the  kw  has  impart- 
ed a  right  of  private  property  with  respect  to  the 
capturing  of  siimon  by  stake-nets ;  but  surely  thk 
requires  revisal  and  modification,  with  a  vkw  to 
the  pnblic  advantage.  At  present,  as  we  lament  to 
cbsCTve,  the  populace  on  the  banks  of  rivers  are  in 
a  continual  embroOment  respeeting  the  right  of  fish- 
ing, and,  as  above  stated,  meroileasly  Mtroy  the 
ashnon  at  illegal  periods.  What  we  deaire  to  press 
k,  a  geaerai  reconsideration  ni  the  whole  question, 


IB  order  to  alky  dkpntes,  and  to  give  each  man  an 
inteieat  m  preserving  the  kw  inviolate, 


Tax  Pon^— It  k  scarcely  a  year  since  there  reached 
the  Court  of  Rome,  information  of  a  very  immoral 
character  respecting  the  clergy  of  a  large  part  of 
South  America,  particularly  of  Chili.  Archbishops, 
bishops,  curates,  the  smallest  monklets  even,  allowed 
themselves  the  greatest  license.  They  lived  publicly 
with  women,  either  white  or  black,  surrounded  by 
children  of  all  colors.  Gregory  XVI.,  desirous  to 
repress  and  punish  these  abuses,  sent  ont  the  most 
severe  and  energetic  of  all  his  cardinals.  It  was 
upon  Monseignenr  Mastai  Forreti  that  the  choice  of 
the  holy  father  fell.  Thk  prelate,  armed  with  fuU 
powers  from  the  suecessor  of  St.  Peter,  showed  him^ 
self  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  had  been  pkoed 
in  him,  by  punishing  with  severity  and  justice ;  al- 
most all  the  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were 
changed  \  the  others  strictly  reproved  and  warned 
that  a  close  watch  would  be  kept  over  them.  All 
went  well,  and  order  was  restoreu  while  the  cardinal 
remained  in  the  country ;  but  scarcely  had  th^e  vessel 
which  carried  him  to  Europe  lost  sight  of  the  shores 
of  America,  than  those  who  had  been  punished  rebel- 
led and  attempted  to  resume  their  offices,  and  a  hor- 
rible pell-mell  arose  more  bloody  than  the  Lutrin  of 
Boileau.  After  a  sharp  contention,  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  to  the  supreme  judge,  that  the  prelate  sent  by 
the  pope  to  establish  order  had  only  brought  about 
trouble  and  almost  a  civil  war,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  a  deputation  to  Rome,  that  the  author 
of  the  evil  might  be  brought  to  punishment.  AL 
these  dissensions,  these  battles,  these  arrangements 
which  concluded  in  a  union  against  the  common 
enemy,  consumed  some  time.  At  last  the  ambassa- 
dors departed.  Bat  while  all  this  was  going  on  at 
Chili,  much  more  serious  events  were  transpiring  at 
Rome.  Gregory  XVI.  was  dead  and  Cardinal  Mastai 
had  inherited  the  tiara  of  St.  Peter.  The  new  pope 
learned  privately  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  from 
Chili  and  the  object  of  their  voyage.  Thus  they  had 
scarcely  set  fcot  in  the  Roman  states,  than  without 
leaving  them  time  to  speak  to  any  one,  they  received 
orders  to  present  themselves  to  the  pope.  Thk  haste, 
they  thought  boded  well  for  them,  and  they  hoped  to 
punish  severely  the  imprudent  cardinal  who  had 
meddled  with  their  affairs.  It  was  in  thk  frame  of 
mind  that  they  reached  the  Vatican.  They  were  im- 
mediately introduced.  After  the  genuflexions  and 
customary  salutations  they  raised  their  eyes,  but 
actually  drew  back  with  fear  and  amazement,  for  the 
holy  father,  the  pope,  was  the  same  man,  of  whom 
they  had  come  to  complain.  They  stammered  out  in 
confusion  a  few  words — Pin3  IX.  Tefgned  ignorance 
of  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  appeared  to  suppose 
thst  they  had  come  in  testimony  of  their  obedience 
and  sobmksion.  He  received  them  very  kindly, 
entertained  them  during  their  stay  in  Rome,  and  sent 
them  back  to  Chili  with  instructions  more  severe 
even  than  the  former  ones,  of  which  they  had  come 
to  complain. — DaUy  Advertiser,  from  the  Courrier  da 
EtaU  Unit. 


TatTST  IN  God. — ^When  all  means  are  strengthless 
and  dead,  and  yet  the  mercy  comes  ^<  O,"  says  a  soul, 
<<  now  I  see  that  God  is  God  Almighty,  God  all-suffi- 
cient." "  She  that  is  a  widow,  and  desolate,"  saith 
the  apostle,  "trusteth  in  God."  We  seldom  trust  in 
God  till  a  desolation  comes  upon  the  means,  then  we 
leam  to  trust  in  God.  So  long  as  one  who  is  learn* 
ing  to  swim  can  touch  the  bottom — can  touch  the 
earth  with  his  foot,  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the 
stream ;  but  when  he  can  feel  no  bottom,  then  be 
commits  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Now, 
so  long  as  a  man  can  stand  upon  the  second  canse, 
and  can  feel  the  bottom  with  his  feet,  he  does  not 
commit  himself  to  the  stream  of  mercy ;  but  when 
onee  the  second  caose  k  gone,  and  he  cannot  fed  the  • 
bottom,  then  he  commits  himself  to  the  stream  ol 
mercy. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

"Seak  a  large  inland  town  in  England  there  ia  a 
line  of  ariatocratio-looking  villas,  interrupted  by 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  most  distant 
of  these  ia  likewise  the  most  ancient— having  been 
built  in  the  time  of  the  last  generation;  and, 
accordingly,  it  has  hardly  anything  of  the  caird-boaxd 
appearance  which  so  ofi«n  distinguishes  the  edifices 
of  the  present  day.  Its  grounds,  besides,  are  more 
eztensire,  and  mote  finefy-^wooded,  than  those  of 
its  neighboTs ;  and,  taken  altogether,  were  it  not  for 
its  fe^ade  forming  nearly  a  line  widi  the  public  road, 
it  might  well  seem  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
man's seat. 

This  house  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  that  class 
of  the  <*  hoAes  of  England"  to  which  it  belongs ; 
namely,  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy  and  respectable 
families,  who  spend  their  fortunes  in  Uie  towns 
where  they  have  made  them ;  only  retiring  a  little 
way  from  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  and  surrounding 
themselves  with  the  comfiorts  which,  having  earned 
by  their  industry  and  integrity,  they  have  a  right 
to  enjoy.  The  mterior  at  this  moment  presents  a 
picture  of  the  quiet  yet  somewhat  luxurious  le- 
•pectability  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  house.  It  is  far  on  in  the 
evening,  but  the  family  are  still  enjoying  the  long 
twilight,  helping  it  a  little  with  one  of  the  earliest 
fires  of  the  season.  They  consist  of  a  lady  and 
ffentleman,  persons  of  middle  life,  and  several  chil- 
dren and  young  people  ;  all  taking  advantafi^e  of  the 
holiday  interval  between  daylight  and  candfeligbt  to 
do  as  little,  and  feel  as  coimortable,  as  possible. 
The  father  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  form  an 
exception;  for  he  is  walking  m  silence  up  and 
down  the  floor ;  but  this  is  only  a  habit— and  every 
DOW  and  then  he  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his  medita- 
tions to  look  at  his  wife  and  family,  in  their  large 
and  handsomely-furnished  room,  and  then  at  the 
evening  out  of  doors,  gathering  dark  and  bleak 
round  the  common,  and  to/ee/,  without  expressing 
it,  a  deep  thankfulness  to  Crod  for  his  position. 

"  Papa,"  said  one  of  the  children  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  "  the  man  is  still  there  :  he  is 
sitting  on  the  chain." 

''  U  he  ?"  replied  the  father  vacantly,  and  he 
continued  his  silent  walk. 

"  He  is  now  leaning  against  the  lamp-post,"  said 
another  by  and  by  ;  **  he  looks  so  lonely  !" 

"  Perhaps  be  is  very  poor,"  remarked  the  eldest 
girl  softly,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fireside.  ^*  Biam- 
ma,  I  daresay,  will  allow  you  to  give  him  some 
bread  and  cold  meat?" 

"  Do  you  think,  papa,"  said  the  little  boy,  who 
was  still  gazing  earnestly  out  of  the  window — **  do 
you  think  that  man  has  any  bouse  to  go  to,  or  any 
children,  or  any  friends  to  take  care  for  him  ?  He 
looks  so  very,  very  lonely!"  The  father,  thus 
appealed  to,  stopped  at  the  window  mechanically, 
and  looked  in  the  required  direction.  He  had  him- 
self observed  the  man,  though  half  unconsciously, 
for  a  considerable  time.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
fascination  for  this  stranger  about  the  spot ;  for  he 
had  returned  to  it  again  and  again  during  the  even- 
ing, now  looking  up  at  the  house,  and  then  round 
the  common,  which  was  bounded  by  the  road  before 
it.  Before  the  warmth  of  day  had  been  entirely 
lost,  he  had  occasionally  thrown  himself  down  upon 
the  grass ;  but  when  the  air  became  chill,  he  had 
walked  along  the  road,  or  leant  npoa  the  chain 
which  connected  the  row  of  eheetnuta  befiora  the 


or  tediMd  aguMt  te  ]amp<post.  Ite 
of  this  laxmrions  abode  began  ^to  look  as 
eaniestly  as  his  little  boy ;  bnt  when  the  man  wM 
taken  in  to  reeeive  the  suggested  donation  of  fiwd, 
his  eyes  still  continued  fixed  on  the  same  spot,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  m  a  reverie,  whidi  had 
probaUy  no  connexion  with  the  things  or  penona 
before  him.  Presently  he  xesumed  his  walk,  hot 
in  deeper  silence  and  abstraction. 

'*  Papa,"  cried  one  of  the  children,  buTstuig  inta 
the  room,  '*  I  am  so  glad !  The  man  ts  hnngry, 
and  we  have  made  him  sit  down  in  the  hall,  aad 
he  eats  so  fast!" 

**  He  knows  yonr  name,"  cried  another  •  '*  bal 
he  says  you  must  be  very  old— and  of  oouiae  yoa 
are." 

"Nonsense!"  interrupted  the  floother;  "be 
must  take  your  papa  for  somebody  else  of  the 
name." 

"  To  be  sure  he  must,"  said  the  little  boy  who 
had  remained  so  long  at  the  vrindow ;  "  for  be  askad 
if  you  had  any  nephews — "  Here  the  father  staited 
so  violently  as  to  attraet  the  attention  of  the  whole 
groap. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he  m  a  troubled  voice. 

**  And  when  I  said  no,  that  you  had  never  any 
nephews,  he  started — just  as  you  did  now !"  The 
fotner  turned  away,  and  resumed  his  walk,  but  hia 
pace  was  at  first  broken  and  hurried.  He  became 
calm,  however,  by  degvees ;  and  it  was  in  bis  aanal 
tone  he  desired  them  to  ring  for  lights  to  the  library, 
and  to  send  the  man  to  him  there. 

The  library  was  an  oblong  octagonal  room,  with 
well-filled  bookcases  reaching  on  all  sides  to  the 
lof^  loof ;  and  the  idea  of  scholar-like  seeluaion 
was  rendered  complete  by  the  inner  side  of  the  door 
being  covered  with  imitative  volumes,  corresponding 
in  appearance  with  the  rest ;  so  that,  when  it  was 
shut,  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  ingress  or 
egress,  except  by  the  large  and  lofiy  Gothic  window 
iMking  into  the  garden.  A  lamp  depended  from 
the  roof  by  a  chain,  and  its  shaded  light  brought 
out  nnobtrosively  the  gilding  of  the  books  and  booic- 
eases.  A  pair  of  lighted  wax  candles  stood  on  the 
study-table  near  the  fire,  and  beside  it,  seated  in  an 
ample  library  ohair,  the  nsaster  of  the  houfee  awaited 
the  appearance  of  his  destitute  guest. 

The  man  presently  entered  Uie  room,  and  ahni* 
ting  the  door  gently  behind  him,  gave  a  quiok, 
cnriottB  glaaee  round  the  walls,  and  advanced 
slowly  to  the  table.  He  was  probably  not  older 
than  his  host,  but  the  hair  of  the  one  was  only  gris- 
xled,  while  that  of  the  other  was  gray.  The  hnm 
of  the  one  was  smooth,  while  that  of  the  other  waa 
deeply  indented,  not  by  the  parallel  lines  of  thought 
or  study,  but  the  irregular  wrinkles  of  anxiety, 
passion— perhaps  crime.  The  one  had  a  calm, 
reflective  eye,  and  a  mild  though  determined  e»- 
presaion ;  while  the  glance  of  the  other,  full  of  fear 
mingled  whh  defiance,  was  habitually  reallaaa, 
bespeaking  a  lifo  of  vicissitades  and  expedianta. 
The  one  was  dressed  with  a  precision  borcbring  on 
the  finical,  and  betraying  the  nicest  diseriminatioii 
as  to  the  requiremento  of  that  middle  period  of  Mfii 
with  which  the  gayety  of  youth  is  as  inconsiteDt 
88  the  gravity  of  old  age ;  while  the  other  waa  but- 
toned up  to  the  throat  in  a  threadbare  black  coal, 
scanty  in  dimensions,  and  yet  permitting — ^periiafa 
for  a  good  reason-— no  vestige  of  linen  to  be  aeea. 
The  two  gaaed  for  some  time  into  each  others 
eyes. 

"  Even  so,  Walter,"  said  the  master  of  the 
"itiathosweaaaet!" 
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^  And  «8  if  we  hmH  iMfer  ptrted,*'  leplied  the 
^vest,  *'  but  for  an  hour  or  a  day !  Why,  it  seems 
as  if  there  was  not  even  a  book  out  of  Hs  phiee  ? 
Nothing  is  changed  but  ourselves;  and  you  are 
only  omnged  by  having  beeome  some  twenty  years 
older;  while  I — ^how  is  this,  William — cousin 
'William/'  continued  he  passionately,  '*why  is  thisT 
What  was  the  diflbrenee  in  our  crime  which  has 
made  this  difference  in  our  fortunes?'* 

*'  I  can  tell  you  haw  it  is,*'  said  William  calmly, 
"  bat  not  why  it  is ;  and  even  after  we  ezchanffe 
Tovelations,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall  still  be  tu 
the  dark." 

<*  No  matter ;  I  am  cmions  to  hear,  and  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  tell.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  no 
motive  for  concealment ;  no  house,  no  home,  no 
fiimily,  no  fortune,  no  rmeetability  !  I  am  more 
independent  than  you .    Ha !  ha  ?    Proceed . ' ' 

**  When  we  arrived  at  Liverpool,"  said  William 
dowly,  like  a  man  whose  mind  is  busy  in  endeav- 
oring to  recall  the  past—**  after " 

•'1  know,  I  know  :  go  on.  Our  unole  was  cold 
and  harsh.  We  were  treated  more  like  slaves  than 
assistants  in  his  business  and  portions  of  his  blood. 
We  were,  besidee,  young,  sanguine,  adventurous. 
The  manners  of  the  day  and  the  place  led  us  into 
dissipation ;  and  if  we  did  take  what  he  ought  to 
have  given,  and  only  a  portion  of  what  he  would 
have  left  us  at  his  death — Go  on ;  I  understand. 
When  we  arrived  at  Liverpool " 

**  After  robbing  our  uncle." 

«*  How  !-^is  from  yon !" — and  Walter's  eyes 
trsvelled  unconsciously  round  the  beautiful  library. 

••  It  is  merely  the  truth.  It  was  our  intention  to 
proceed  to  some  foreign  country,  with  the  vague 
notion  of  pushing  our  fortune " 

**  And  of  sending  back  to  our  nncle,  as  soon  as 
it  might  be  in  our  power,  the  money  we  had  made 
our  stepping-stone.    Do  you  forget  ^at?" 

••Pshaw!" 

••  Why,  William,  you  are  a  worse  reprobate  than 
( ?  I  cannot  think  of  my  first  felony,  even  when 
mione,  without  summoning  to  my  assistance  all  the 
excuses  I  can  find." 

•*  My  plan  is  difi^rent.  When  we  arrived  at 
Liverpool  it  was  late,  and  we  went  to  bed  in  the 
same  room.  I  could  not  sleep.  But  it  was  fear 
tiiat  haunted  me,  not  conscience.  At  every  sound 
in  the  house  I  started  in  afl¥ight ;  apd  when,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  heard  the  street  door  open, 
•od  a  heavy,  stern-sonnding  foot  ascend  the  stair, 
thtf  bed  shook  with  my  tremor.  How  I  envied 
▼on?  I  might  have  thought,  but  for  your  deep 
•brBathing,  that  you  were  d^ ;  and  in  mat  ease  1 
should  have  envied  you  still  more.  But  at  length 
the  dawn  came ;  and  by  degrees  the  rising  hum  of 
the  great  town ;  and  then  ray  wearied  sensee  sunk 
into  repose.    When  I  awoke,  I  was  alone !" 

**What  was  your  fi»t  thought  V  demanded 
Walter  suddenly. 

**  That  you  had  robbed  me  ia  turn.*' 

••Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

*•  The  idea,  under  the  circumstances,  was  nat- 
ural— ^nay,  unavoidable,  in  our  state  of  mutual 
crii^ ;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  incorrect.  My  share 
of  the  booty  was  safe ;  and  I  concluded  that,  not 
wishing  to  disturb  me,  you  had  gone  out  to  inquire 
about  the  saiNng  of  a  vessel.  A^  hour  passed 
away— 4wo.  What  could  have  beeome  of  youl 
Had  you  determined  to  shake  off  the  association  of 
a  companion  you  could  not  trust  ?  Were  you  now 
an  your  way  to  some  other  seaport  to  escape  from 
mel    Or  had  yon  been  arrested  in  the  atareet,  and 


carried  to  jail?  If  so,  would  yon  betray  mef 
These  were  the  questions  that  coursed  each  other 
through  my  mind  ;  and  at  last  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door  of  my  room  threw  me  into  an  agony  of 

terror.      •  7%«  coach  for  goes  at   twdve!* 

cried  a  rough  voice.  How  my  heart  leapt !  The 
name  of  my  native  place  brought  with  it  a  thousand 
associations  ;  and  my  dead  parents  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  room,  followed  by  every  acquaintance 
I  had  in  the  town,  and  at  last,  closing  the  cortege, 
by  my  uncle  ;  all  bending  eyes  of  sorrow,  wonder, 
and  reproach  upon  me  as  they  glided  away  and  die- 
appeared.  I  buried  my  face  in  my  bands  and 
wept." 

•*  No  l^id  you?    I  see  it  now." 

••  This  tranquillized  my  spirit,  and  dressing  m^ 
self  hastily,  I  went  out  in  search  of  you.  I  roamed 
through  the  principal  streets,  and  along  the  inter- 
minable doclcB,  fencying  every  moment  that  some 
one  turned  to  look  at  me,  and  more  than  once  dart- 
ing into  a  lane,  as  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  figuia 
which  1  persuaded  myself  I  knew.  At  leng%  I 
found  my  way  back  to  the  inn.  The  room  waa 
still  solitary.  Nothing  was  there  but  the  things 
and  persons  of  the  past ;  and  sitting  down  in  rae 
midst  of  the  spectral  show,  ghastly,  trembling,  and 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  I  gave  myself  up  for  a  time 
to  all  the  horrors  of  my  situation.  I  was  startled 
from  my  reverie  by  another  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  of  my  room ;  and  Uie  rough  voice  cried  this 
time — *  Only  Jive  minutes  to  tw^  / ' "  Here  Wil- 
liam wiped  his  brow  with  his  perfumed  handker- 
chief. 

**  Go  on,"  cried  Walter  impatiently. 

•*  I  cannot  tell  precisely  what  followed.  I  have 
a  confused  recollection  of  rushing  down  the  stairs ; 
of  forcing  my  way  through  a  crowd  ;  of  being 
cursed  and  struck  for  my  rudeness ;  of  shouting 
after  the  coach,  which  had  just  started,  till  my 
brain  reeled  and  my  voice  was  lost.  When  I  re- 
cover the  thread  of  my  narrative,  I  am  on  my  way 
to  this  place  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.'' 

••  Never  mind  the  thread  of  your  narrative,"  in- 
terrupted Walter  moodily.  *•  Vou  confessed ;  yon 
laid  the  blame  upon  me  ;  you  were  forgiven — and 
there  is  an  end.*' 

•*  Would  that  such  had  been  the  case !  But  I 
did  not  confess,  because  I  knew  that  I  should  not 
be  forgiven.  The  door  being  accidentally  ajar,  I 
made  my  way  to  my  own  quarters  without  being 
seen,  first  stealing  into  this  room  and  replacing  the 
money.  No  one  came  to  look  after  me,  for  no  one 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  house.  I  heard  hour  after 
hour  strike  ;  the  daylight  vanished  by  degrees ;  and 
when  it  became  utteriy  dark,  I  crept  shivering  inib 
bed.  Fatigue,  terror,  agony  of  mmd,  and  htmger 
— ^for  I  had  eaten  nothing  all  day-^id  their  won ; 
and  I  was  found  by  the  servants  the  next  mondng 
in  a  raging  fever.  From  that  day  to  this  I  never 
was  asked  a  single  question  upon  the  subject !  My 
impression  is,  that  the  vague  guesses  of  the  servants 
were  received  by  my  uncle  as  authentic  information ; 
that  it  was  supposed  that,  on  hearing  of  your  flight, 
I  had  pursued,  in  order  to  bring  you  back,  and  that 
inortifM^ation  and  disappointment  had  occasioned  my 
illness." 

••  Was  there  ever  fortune  Kke  this  ?  Why,  yon 
inight  have  keot  the  money,  and  it  would  have  been 
aupposed  that  I  had  taken  the  whole.  And  per- 
haps you  did  t  Come,  let  us  not  have  half  confi- 
dences ;  only  wait  till  Iget  to  mine !" 

••  You  forget,"  said  William  gently,  **  thW  I  am 
here— 4nd  thus.    But  if  you  will  not  bdieve  ymif 
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own  eyea,  where  is  the  use  of  my  words !  There 
are  witnesses,  however — ^hark !''  and  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  a  confused  bab- 
ble of  small  voices.  It  was  the  young  children, 
brought  by  the  nursemaid  for  the  kiss  of  good- 
night ;  and  in  they  walked,  or  tottered,  according 
to  their  ages,  with  their  snowy  nightgowns,  and 
white  cape  tied  under  their  chin,  and  their  rosy 
faces,  dimpled  with  loving  smiles,  as  they  held  up 
their  little  mouths  to  their  father.  Some  of  them 
offered  their  hands  to  their  acquaintance  of  the  hall ; 
but  the  rough,  shabby,  destitute-looking  man  turned 
away  to  pore  intently  on  the  fire  ;  altbouffh,  when 
the  door  closed  upon  the  chUdren,  his  heretofore 
accomplice  could  see  that  his  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  silent  sobs. 

"  I  have  Ettle  more  to  tell,"  continued  William. 
'^  My  illness  gave  me  time  for  reflection ;  and  the 
thoughts  of  my  crime,  though  at  first  a  spectre  to 
affright,  became  at  length  a  beacon  to  warn  and  to 
guide.  My  uncle  seen^  cold  and  stern  to  the  last ; 
and  yet  I  often  think  that  I  should  have  found  some 
opportunity  of  unburthening  my  heart,  if  an  ilkess 
of  any  duration  had  preceded  his  death .  But  he  was 
called  suddenly  away  when  I  was  still  a  very  young 
man,  and  before  a  more  mature  observation  of  the 
world  had  led  me  to  perceive  how  mistaken  youth 
frequently  are  in  their  estimate  of  the  supposed  aus- 
terity of  age.  At  his  death,  I  found  myself  the 
heir  of  his  business  and  property ;  and  I  had  the 
misery  of  discovering,  by  the  kind  yet  solemn  terms 
of  his  will,  that  I  had  all  along  misjudged  him — ^that 
his  coldness  was  merely  superficial,  the  result  of 
hard  experience  and  habitual  thonghtfulness.  In 
short,  I  married  ;  I  became  a  father;  and  I--^*" 

**  And  you  forgot,"  added  Walter  bitteriy,  "  that 
you  were  once  a " 

"Felon!  Never  The  fact  is  proved,  as  you 
will  soon  learn,  by  my  name  being  well  known  in 
the  annals  of  this  town — ^I  may  say  of  this  kingdom 
"among  those  of  the  men  who  have  worked  hard* 
eat  for  the  prevention  ofcrimeand  the  reformation 
of  criminals."  Walter  rose  hastily  from  his  chair, 
and  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  long,  irregular  strides,  crushing  his  hands 
withm  each  other.  He  then  sat  down  again  gently, 
almost  timidly,  and  began  his  relation  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  When  I  awoke,"  said  he,  "  on  that  memorable 
morning  in  Liverpool,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  understand  where  I  was,  or  what  had  hap- 
pened. Our  scheme,  you  know,  was  not  a  sudden 
one ;  we  had  accustomed  ourselves  to  it  by  degrees ; 
and  I  had  come  to  think  it  at  least  an  off-hand,  dash- 
inff,  spirited  afiair.  But  that  room  was  so  silent ! 
The  hum  of  the  town  circled  round  without  enters 
ing  it,  as  it  were ;  and  you — ^you  were  like  a  corpse ; 
white,  ghastly,  mute,  motionless,  dead.  I  could 
not  breathe.  I  jumped  up  with  a  sensation  of  chok- 
ing. I  threw  on  my  clothes  violently ;  I  would  not 
awaken  you  irUerUionaUy ;  but  I  dragged  about  the 
chairs ;  I  coughed,  whistled,  sung !  and  at  length, 
enraged  at  your  insensibility,  I  went  forth  to  gasp 
in  the  open  air.  No  warning  met  my  ear — ^no  mes- 
aenger  firom  heaven  gave  me  tidings  of  the  coach- 
no  mystic  voice  came  to  aid  the  whisperings  of  niy 
conscience  and  my  heart !  A  dull,  gray,  heavy 
sky  hung  over  the  town ;  the  streets  were  crowded 
with  phantoms  whom  I  knew  not,  and  who  knev^ 
not  me ;  the  rush  of  the  carriage  wheels  was  as  the 
rush  of  the  viewless  winds  over  a  desert.  I  was 
middenly  asked,  as  I  leant  over  one  of  the  piers, 
looking  into  the  dull  waters,  whether  I  would  not 


lend  a  hand  ibr  a  half-bonr'a  trip ;  and  de 
mechanically  into  the  boat,  I  soon  found  mjuwf 
with  a  single  companion,  gomg  down  the  river 
before  the  wind." 

''  Then,  after  all,"  said  William  with  curiosity, 
as  the  narrator  paused,  **  our  separation  was  aoei» 
dental  t  But  how  did  you  get  to  that  foreign  cli- 
mate which  has  left  such  eloquent  tokens  upon  your 
complexion!" 

''You  shall  hear.  The  wind,  which  was  with 
us  going  down  the  river,  was  against  us  cominff 
back ;  and  as  it  had  increased  in  force,  the  propoeed 
half-^our,  notwithstanding  all  our  exertions'—grow- 
ing more  and  more  frantic  on  my  part,  as  the  time 
passed  on — ^became  at  least  three  hoars  before  we 
regained  the  pier.  A  misgiving,  I  could  not  tell  of 
what  nature,  came  over  my  mind,  as  I  threaded  my 
way  through  the  streets  to  the  inn.  Still  there  was 
no  warning ;  I  heard  no  voice  louder  than  another 
among  the  inarticulate  murmurs  of  the  town  ;  and 
when  a  church  clock  struck  twelve  as  I  passed,  it 
fell  upon  my  heart,  not  like  a  peal  for  the  hving, 
but  a  knell  for  the  dead.  Before  the  sound  was 
well  out  of  my  ear,  I  was  once  more  in  the  deserted 
room — alone  in  my  guilt,  friendless  and  companion- 
less  in  my  despair!" 

Up  to  this  moment  there  had  been  something 
almost  touching  in  the  tone  of  Walter's  v(Hoe — it 
seemed  as  if  the  young  children  had  left  some  holy 
influence  in  the  room.  But  here,  smiting  the  taUe 
suddenly  with  his  hand,  he  continued  his  narrative  in 
a  hoarse  rude  voice,  and  with  an  air  of  the  desperado, 
so  marked,  that  it  might  have  seemed  in  part  assumed. 
William  in  the  mean  time  sat  watching  him  with  a 
calm  and  deep  attention,  on  which  not  a  tone  or 
gesture  was  lost. 

"  Well,  what  was  to  be  done.  I  was  now  alone 
—mark  that — alone !  There  was  not  a  human  beinff 
in  the  worid  to  whom  I  was  not  an  obiecfeither  of 
indifference  or  execration — who  would  not  either 
have  passed  me  by  as  a  stranger,  or  arrested  me  for 
a  felon.  This  is  rarely  the  case  even  with  the 
worst  of  criminals.  Even  in  the  bush  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land — and  I  know  Van  IHemen's  Land  !— 
the  ranger  herds  with  the  savages  when  he  is  cut 
off  from  his  fellows.  Now,  look  you  here.  I  went 
to  London,  when  at  length  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
that  you  hiid  thrown  off  (m«  whom  you  amid  not  truai, 
and  gone  to  try  the  world  on  your  own  account. 
But  in  London  I  was  still  alone ;  though  not  long ! 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  society  there  that  is  fredy 
open  to  the  unintroduced ;  and  that  is  the  society 
of  the  depraved  and  the  desperate.  And  what  was 
I,  that  I  should  scorn  such  a  resource  t  I  was  like 
yourself;  I  remembered  that  I  was  a  felon ;  but  I 
remembered  it  under  different  circumstanoea.  I 
bethought  myself  that  every  shilling  I  spent  was 
the  prcMuce  of  tbefl,  till  crime  beoEune  a  portion,  as 
it  were,  of  my  existence !  What  could  come  of 
this  when  my  money  was  spent — ^when,  enervated 
by  vice  and  misery,  I  could  no  longer  look  for  em- 
ployment— when  the  comrades  of  my  brute  enjoy* 
moots  jeered  me  alike  for  my  poverty  and  my 
cowardice  ?    What  could  come  of  it,  I  say  ?" 

"You  had  two  courses;  and  notwithstanding 
your  dreadful  experience,  you  deliberately  chose  the 
worst." 

**  That  is  false !  It  was  not  through  deliberatioB, 
but  in  a  fit  of  madness,  aggravated  by  drunkenness, 
that  I  became  a  housebreaker !  I  was  seised  in 
the  midst  of  my  first  crime— tried— and  cast  for 
fifteen  years'  transportation.  The  judge  said  it  was 
a  bad  job.    Perm^  he  was  right ;  that  I  know 


little  about."  Walter's  voioe  lieie  became  ftint. 
The  paroxyam  to  which  he  had  wxoaghi  himaelf  np 
was  past ;  he  had  told  the  wont»  and  felt  the  wont, 
and  he  now  went  on  in  a  subdued  tone. 

'*I  have  little  more  to  tell ;  for  as  I  look  back  on 
these  fifteen  years,  there  is  hardly  one  incident  that, 
at  this  distance  of  time  and  place,  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another.  I  believe  I  'behaved 
well ;'  at  least  I  got  a  ticket  of  leave  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  lesally  granted.  After  the  term  was  over, 
I  tried  to  do  something  in  Hobart  Town ;  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  I  was  iB — ^I  was  home-sick — ^I  losr 
everything— even  hope;  and  when  I  arrived  in 
London  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  no  means,  even  of 
temporary  support,  but  my  apparel.  I  knew  no 
one ;  I  looked  lor  no  one ;  I  felt  like  a  man  in  a 
forest." 

"  Then  you  came  hither  on  the  chance " 

''Of  obtaining  charity?  No.  I  knew  no  one 
here  any  more  than  there.  But  this  spot  was  Eng- 
land to  me— this  was  my  home  for  which  I  had 
sickened — this  was  my  country !  The  object  of  my 
Wumev  was  not  accomplished  tiU  I  came  here. 
But  when  I  did  come,  I  saw  nothing  more  than 
walls  and  trees.  I  lingered  beside  them  simply 
because  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.    That  is  all." 

When  Walter  had  finished  his  narration,  he  again 
looked  round  the  beautiful  library,  then  at  the  door, 
where  he  saw  in  imagination  the  young  children, 
and  their  warm,  loving  smiles ;  ana  with  an  uncon- 
scious shiver  he  rose  up,  and  pressing  more  closely 
the  collar  of  his  threadbare  coat  round  his  neck, 
seemed  about  to  move  slowly  away.  The  earnest 
look  with  which  William  had  been  regarding  him 
softened,  and  his  eyes  were  sufiusetl  with  that 
manly  softness  which  in  gentler  woman  is  turned 
into  tears. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  "  my  poor  friend — ^my  un- 
happy accomplice!    We  were  separated  for  the 
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good  d  both,  and  we  meet  again  to  complete  the 
plan  of  a  higher,  wiser  Power.  A  drcumUance 
the  most  inconceivably  trifling,  the  most  apparently 
fortuitous,  gave  a  different  color  to  our  whole  for- 
tune»^a  dirorant  direction  to  our  whole  lives.  As 
a  stone  interposed  in  the  course  of  a  stream  divides 
it  in  two,  sending  one  portion  through  a  garden  and 
the  other  through  a  desert,  so  that  circumstance 
ntade  you  a  convict,  and  me— what  you  see.  I  was 
placed  in  drcumstanoes  where  the  wildnesses  and 
mdiscretions  of  youth  were  subdued,  and  my  heart 
touched  and  changed  even  bv  prosperity;  while 
you  were  permitted  to  pass  nom  folly  into  guilt, 
that  your  more  masculine  nature  might  be  wrung 
by  its  invariable  attendants-misery.  Sit  down, 
Walter :  let  us  be  thankful  for  even  the  worst  of 
the  past,  and  look  forward  bravely,  hopefully,  con- 
fidingly to  the  future !" 

Twenty  Tears  before,  we  have  said,  these  two 
had  sat  in  the  same  room ;  and  twenty  years  after 
the  present  meeting  they  were  still  occasionally 
there  together.  But  the  same  difference  continued 
in  their  appearance  and  position.  Walter  was  for 
many  years  the  governor  of  a  neighboring  prison, 
his  cousin  (never  known  as  such)  being  security 
for  him  to  a  considerable  amount ;  and  he  was 
highly  respected  in  the  country-side  both  for  his 
firmness  and  humanity.  They  are  now  both  dead ; 
but  though  sleeping  in  the  same  churchyard,  their 
relative  rank  is  undisturbed.  There  is  a  tomb, 
which  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  place,  bearing  an 
inscription  commemorative  of  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  public  services  in  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
Near  it  is  a  plain  slab,  recording  merely  the  name 
and  age  of  the  dead ;  and  even  this  humble  lejgend 
is  nearly  effiiced  by  the  footsteps  of  the  visitors, 
who  stand  upon  it  to  view  the  more  remarkable 
monument.    These  are  the  tombs  of  the  two  felons. 


Ths  Mammg  Herald  of  Sydney  reports  a  rather 
amusing  scene  which  occurred  in  the  supreme  court 
at  that  place  during  a  trial  for  robbery.  For  the  pris- 
oner an  aiiln  was  pleaded ;  at  the  time  of  the  rob- 
bery, he  was  in  his  own  hut,  listening  to  the  recital 
of  Horace  Walpole's  ^'Old  English  Baron/'  which  a 
man  named  Lane  had,  with  other  novels,  committed 
to  memory ;  Lane  was  two  hours  and  a  half  repeating 
the  tale.  This  statement  seemed  so  incredible,  that 
the  attorney-general,  for  the  prosecution,  asked  Lane 
if  he  reallv  meant  to  assert  tnat  he  coald  occupy  two 
hours  and  a  half  with  his  recitation.  '<I  couM,'* 
replied  the  witness;  '<and  I  will,  if  you  please." 
«  We  'U  have  a  psge  or  two,"  said  the  attorney-gen- 
eral ;  and  to  the  great  surprise  not  less  of  the  learned 
gentleman  than  of  the  court  and  auditorr,  the  wit- 
ness, after  a  preparatory  hem  !  commenced—"  In  the 
time  of  King  Henry,  when  the  good  Duke  Humphry 
returned  from  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
bad  been  sojourning  for  a  number  of  years,  there 
lived — ''  and  so  he  went  on  for  several  minutes,  in  a 
tone  and  manner  which  showed  that  he  knew  every 
word  in  the  book ;  until  he  was  stopped  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, who  confessed  he  was  satisfied.  But 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  was  not :  doubt  had  .been 
cast  upon  Lane's  veracity,  and  he  should  be  allowed 
to  prove  it,  with  the  ttsw  occupied  in  the  recitation, 
by  speaking  the  whole  novel !  The  chief  justice  was 
in  great  consternation  at  this,  and  exclaimed,  "  But 
you  do  not  expect  me  to  take  it  down ! "  At  last  the 
matter  was  compromised,  the  man  of  memory  giving 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  story.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 


CaxATioN  OF  New  Sxes.— We  are  informed  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  government,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  to  create  four  new  Sees 
— Manchester,  Nottingham,  St.  Albans,  and  Corn- 
wall. The  bishops  of  these  new  dioceses  are  not,  as 
we  hear,  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  vir- 
tue of  these  oppointments ;  but  the  prelates  are  in 
future  to  sit  in  Parliament  according  to  seniority  of 
promotion,  the  present  number  not  being  increased. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Lord  John  Russell  should  mar  the 
grace  of  this  concession  to  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  chureh,  by  anT  such  paltry  condition. 
"  Lords  Temporal ''  are  pitched  into  the  upper  house, 
without  stint  or  hindrance  to  serve  the  pany  purposes 
of  the  minister  who  chances  to  be  in  office.  Whv, 
then,  should  so  small  an  addition  to  the  <<  Lords 
Spiritual"  be  regarded  with  so  much  disfavor  and 
distrust,  when  the  extending  influence  of  the  church 
is  wringing  from  an  unwilling  legislature  the  first 
accession  which  has  been  made  to  the  episcopate 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  If  it  is  to  be  made  a 
question,  whether  we  will  have  four  more  bishops 
without  peerages,  or  no  increase  at  all  to  the  nnm- 
here  of  prelates ;  why  then,  with  all  good  men,  who 
are  anxious  for  a  more  effective  development  of  the 
chureh's  system,  we  decide  for  the  fbnner.— Cftestsp 
CwrmU, 

pROVTOBVcs.— I  asked  an  honest  hermit  once  in 
Italy,  how  he  could  venture  to  live  alone,  in  a  single 
cottage  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  a  mile  from  any 
other  habitation?  He  replied  that  Providence  was 
his  very  next  door  neighbor. 
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It  is  the  lot  of  some  men  of  geniofl  to  be  bora  as 
if  in  the  blank  spaoe,  between  Milton's  L' Allegro 
and  Pensenmo — ^their  pvozimity  to  both  origindly 
equal,  and  their  adhesion  to  the  one  or  <^e  other 
depending  upon  easoal  cireumstances.  While  some 
pendalate  perpetually  between  the  grave  and  the 
gay,  others  are  earned  off  bodily,  as  it  happens,  by 
3ie  oemic  or  th^  tragic  mose.  A  few  there  are, 
who  seem  to  say,  of  their  own  deliberate  option, 
^*  Mirth,  with  thee  we  mean  to  live;"  deeming  it 
bettor  to  go  to  the  hoase  of  feasting  than  to  that  of 
mourning — while  the  storm  of  advenity  drives  oth- 
em  to  pursue  sad  and  dreary  paths,  not  at  first  eon- 
ffenial  to  their  natures.  Such  men  as  Shakspeare, 
Burns,  and  Byron,  continue,  all  their  Hves  long,  to 
pass,  in  rapid  and  perpetual  change,  from  the  one 
province  to  the  other ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  main 
source  of  their  boundless  ascendancy  over  the  gen- 
eral mind.  In  Tonng,  of  the  *'  Night  Thoughto," 
the  laughter,  never  very  joyous,  is  converted, 
through  the  effect  of  gloomy  casaalties,  into  the 
ghastly  grin  of  the  skeleton  Death — the  pointed 
satire  is  exchanged  for  the  solemn  sermon.  Id 
Gowper,  the  fine  schoolboy  glee  which  inspirits  his 
humor  goes  down  at  last,  and  is  quenched  like  a  spark 
in  the  wild  abyss  of  his  madness—^*  John  Gilpin" 
met^ffes  in  the  *'  Castaway."  Hood,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  strongest  tendencies  originally  to  the 
pathetic  and  the  fantastic-serious,  shrinks  in  timidity 
nom  the  face  of  the  inner  sun  of  his  nature— «hies 
the  stoop  of  the  descending  Pythonic  power — ^and, 
feeling  that  if  he  wept  at  Sl\  it  were  floods  of  burn- 
ing and  terrible  tears,  laughs,  and  does  little  else  but 
laugh,  instead. 

We  look  upon  this  writer  as  a  quaint  masquer — 
tt  wearing,  above  a  manly  and  profound  nature,  a 
fantastic  and  deliberate  disffuise  of  folly.  He  re- 
minds us  of  Brutus,  cloalung  under  pretended 
idiocy,  a  stern  and  serious  design,  which  burns  his 
breast,  but  which  he  chooses  in  this  way  only  to 
disclose.  Or,  he  is  like  Hamlet — able  to  form  a 
magnificent  purpose,  but,  from  constitutional  weak- 
ness, not  able  to  incarnate  it  in  efifective  action.  A 
deep  message  has  come  to  him  from  the  heights  of 
his  nature,  but,  like  the  ancient  prophet  he  is  forced 
to  cry  out,  '*  I  cannot  speak — ^I  am  a  child !" 

Certainly  there  was,  at  the  foundation  of  Hood*s 
■onl,  a  seriousness,  which  all  his  pons  and  mum- 
OMiies  ooukl  but  indifierentlr  oonoeal.  Jaoques,  in 
the  forest  of  Arden,  mused  not  with  a  profonnder 
pathos,  or  in  quainter  lanffoage,  upon  the  sad 
pageant  of  humanity,  than  Socb  he ;  and  yet,  like 
him,  his  "lungs"  are  ever  ready  to  "crow  like 
chanticleer"  at  the  sight  of  its  grotesquer  absurd- 
ities. Verily,  the  goddess  of  melancholy  owes  a 
deep  grudge  to  the  mirthful  mamcian,  who  carried 
off  such  a  promising  votary,  it  is  not  every  day 
that  one  who  might  have  been  a  great  serious  poet 
will  condescend  to  sink  into  a  punster  and  editor  of 
eomic  annuals.  And,  were  it  not  that  his  original 
tendenmes  continued  to  be  manifested  to  the  last, 
aad  that  he  turned  his  droHery  to  important  account, 
we  would  be  tempted  to  be  angry,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ffiet,  that  he  chose  to  play  the  Foolratherthan  King 
Lear  in  the  play. 

As  a  poet.  Hood  belongs  to  the  school  of  John 
Keate  and  Leigh  Hunt,  with  qualities  of  his  ovn), 
and  an  all  but  entire  freedom  from  their  peculiarities 
of  manner  and  style.  What  strikes  us,  in  the  first 
place,  about  him,  is  his  great  variety  of  subject  and 


node  of  tfestment.  His  worin  are  m  two  nuU 
duodecimo  vdnmes;  and  yet  we  find  in  them.fi^e 
or  six  distinct  styles  attempted — and  attempted  wHh 
success.  There  is  the  classical,  there  is  the  fanci- 
ful, or,  as  we  might  almost  caU  it,  the  '*  Bfidsummer 
Night" — ^there  is  the  homely  tragic  namtive — ^there 
is  the  wildly  grotesque— there  is  the  light^-and 
there  is  the  grave  and  pathetio— lyric.  And, 
besides,  there  is  a  style,  which  we  despair  of  de- 
scribing by  any  one  single  or  compound  epithet,  of 
which  his  "Elm  Tree"  and  "JHaunted  House •' 
are  specimens— ^resembling  Tennjrson's  "  Talking' 
Oak," — and  the  secret  and  power  of  which,  per- 
haps, lie  in  the  feeling  of  mystic  correspondence 
between  man  and  inanimate  nature— -in  the  start  of 
momentarv  consciousness,  with  which  we  some- 
times feel  that  in  nature's  company  we  are  not 
alone,  that  nature's  silence  is  not  that  of  death ;  and 
are  aware,  in  the  highest  and  grandest  sense,  that 
we  are  "  made  of  dust,"  and  that  the  dust  from 
which  we  were  once  taken  is  still  divine.  We  Imow 
few  volumes  of  poetry  where  we  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  so  little  mannerism,  so  little  self-repetition, 
such  a  varied  concert,  along  with  such  unique  bar- 
monv  of  sound. 

Through  these  varied  numerous  styles,  we  find 
two  or  three  main  elements  distinctly  traceable  in  all 
Hood's  poems.  One  is  a  singular  subtlety  in  the 
perception  of  minute  analogies.  The  weakness, 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  his  poetry,  is  derived  from 
this  source.  His  serious  verse,  as  well  as  his  witty 
prose,  is  laden  and  encumbered  with  thick  coming 
fancies.  Hence,  some  of  his  finest  pieces  are 
tedious,  without  being  long.  Little  more  than  bal- 
lads in  size,  they  are  boolu  in  the  reader's  feeling. 
Every  one  knows  how  resistance  adds  to  the  idea 
of  extension,  and  how  roughness  impedes  progress. 
Some  of  Hood*s  poems,  such  as  "Lycus,"  are 
rough  as  the  Centaur *s  hide ;  and,  having  difficulty^ 
in  passing  along,  you  are  tempted  to  pass  them  by 
altogether.  And  though  a  few,  feeling  that  there 
is  around  them  the  power  and  spell  of  genius,  gen- 
erously cry  there 's  true  metal  here,  when  we  have 
leisure,  we  must  return  to  this— yet  they  never  do. 
In  fact.  Hood  has  not  been  able  to  infuse  human 
interest  into  his  fairy  or  mythological  creations.  He 
has  conceived  them  in  a  happy  boor ;  surely  on  one 
of  those  days  when  the  soul  and  nature  are  one-* 
when  one  calm  bond  of  peace  seems  to  unite  all 
things— when  the  "  very  cattle  in  the  fields  appear 
to  have  great  and  tranquil  thoughts" — when  the 
sun  seems  to  slumber,  and  the  sky  to  smile — when 
the  air  becomes  a  wide  balm,  and  the  low  wind,  as 
it  wandere  over  flowere,  seems  tolling  some  happy 
tidings  in  each  gorfifeous  ear,  till  the  rose  blushes  a 
deep  crimson,  and  the  tulip  lifts  up  a  more  towering 
head,  and  the  violet  shrinks  more  modestly  away  as 
at  lovers'  whispers— in  such  a  favored  hour— on 
which  the, first  strain  of  music  might  have  arisen,  or 
the  first  stroke  of  painting  been  drawn,  or  the  chisel 
of  the  first  sculptor  been  heard,  or  the  first  verse  of 
poetry  been  chanted,  or  man  himself,  a  nobler  har- 
mony than  lute  ever  sounded,  a  finer  line  than 
painter  ever  drew,  a  statelier  structure  and  a  diviner 
song,  arisen  from  the  dust— did  the  beautiful  idiea 
of  the  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies"  dawn  upon 
this  poet's  mind — ^be  has  conceived  them  in  a  happy 
hour,  he  has  framed  them  with  exquisite  skill  and  a 
fine  eye  to* poetic  proportion,  but  he  has  not  made 
them  alive,  ne  has  not  made  them  objects  of  love ; 
and  you  care  leas  for  hb  Centaurs  and  his  Fairies 
than  you  do  for  the  moonbeams  or  the  shed  leaves 
of  the  forest.    How  different  with  the  Oberon  and 
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the  TitaDiaof  Shtlapeasa!  Thsy  are  tnie  to  the 
fiiiry  ideal,  and  yet  Uiey  are  human— their  hearts 
warm  with  haman  passions,  as  fond  of  gossip,  flat- 
tery, intrigue,  and  quarrel,  as  men  or  women  can  be 
^-and  you  sigh  with  or  smile  at  them,  predady  as 
you  do  at  Theseus  and  Hippolyta.  Indeed,  we  can* 
not  but  admire  how  Shakspeare,  like  the  arc  of  hu- 
manity, always  bends,  in  aU  his  ofiaracters,  into  the 
one  centre  of  man — how  his  villains,  ghosts,  demons, 
"Witches,  fairies,  fools,  harlots,  heroes,  downs,  saints, 
sensualists,  women,  and  even  his  kingrs,  are  all  hu- 
man, disguises,  or  half-lengths,  or  miniatures,  never 
caiicatures,  nor  apologies  for  mankind.  How  full 
the  cup  of  manhood  out  of  which  he  could  baptize ! 
— now  an  lago,  and  now  an  Ague-cheek — now  a 
Bottom,  and  now  a  Macbeth — now  a  Dogberry,  and 
now  a  Caliban — ^now  an  Ariel,  and  now  a  Timon— 
into  the  one  communion  of  the  one  family— nay, 
have  a  drop  or  two  to  spare  for  Messrs.  Cobweb  and 
Mttstardseed,  who  are  allowed  to  creep  in  too 
among  the  number,  and  who  attract  a  share  of  the 
tenderness  of  their  benign  faUier.  As  in  Swifl,  bis 
misanthropy  sees  the  hated  object  in  everything, 
blown  out  m  the  Brobdignagian,  shrunk  up  in  the 
Lilliputian,  flapping  in  Sie  jLaputan,  and  yelling 
with  the  Yahoo— nay ,  throws  it  out  into  those  loathe 
some  reflections,  that  he  may  intensify  and  multiply 
his  hatred ;  so  in  tbe  same  way  operates  the  oppo^ 
site  feeling  in  Shakspeare.  His  love  to  the  race  is 
BO  great  that  he  wonld  colonize  with  man,  all  space, 
fairy-land,  the  grave,  hell  and  heaven.  And  not 
only  does  he  give  to  superhuman  beings  a  human 
interest  and  nature,  but  he  accomplishes  what  Hood 
has  not  attempted,  and  what  few  else  have  attempted 
with  success ;  he  adjusts  the  human  to  the  super- 
human actors — ^they  never  jostle,  you  never  wonder 
at  finding  them  on  the  same  stage,  thev  meet  with- 
out a  start,  they  part  without  a  shiver,  they  obey  one 
magic ;  and  you  feel  that  not  only  does  one  touch 
of  nature  make  the  whole  world  kin,  but  that  it  can 
link  the  universe  in  one  brotherhood,  for  the  secret 
of  this  adjustment  lies  entirely  in  the  humanity  which 
is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  drama.  In  it, 
as  in  one  soft  ether,  float,  or  swim,  or  play,  or  dive, 
or  fly,  all  his  characters. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  defect,  we  find 
in  Hood's  more  elaborate  poetical  pieces  no  effective 
story,  none  that  can  bear  the  weight  of  his  subtle 
and  beautiful  imagery.  The  ridi  blossoms  and 
pods  of  the  pea-flower  tree  are  theie,  but  the  strong 
distinct  stick  of  support  is  wanting.  This  defect  is 
fatal  not  only  to  long  poems  but  to  all  save  tlie 
shortest ;  it  reduces  them  instantly  to  the  rank  of 
rhymed  essays;  and  a  rhymed  essay,  with  moel 
people,  is  the  same  thing  with  a  rhapsody.  Even 
dreams  require  a  nexus,  a  nisus,  a  nodus,  a  point,  a 
purpose.  Death  is  but  a  tame  shadow  without  the 
scythe ;  and  the  want  of  a  purpose  in  any  clear, 
definite,  impressive  form  has  neutralized  the  effect 
of  many  poems  besides  Hood's — some  of  Tenny- 
son's, ana  one  entire  class  of  Shelley's— whose 
"Triumph  of  Life"  and  "  Witch  of  Atlas"  rank 
with  **Lycus"  and  the  "Midnight  Fairies"— - 
being,  like  them,  beautiful,  diffuse,  vague;  and 
like  them,  perpetually  promising  to  bring  forth  solid 
fruit,  but  yielding  at  length  leaves  and  blossoms 


subtle  fancy,  lively  wit,  copious  language,  and 
mellow  versification,  are  the  undoubted  qualities  of 
Hood  as  a  poet,  mt,  besides,  there  are  two  or 
three  moral  peculiarities  about  him  as  delightful  as 
his  intellectual ;  and  they  are  visible  in  his  serious 
as  wen  as  lighter  productions.    One  is  his  constant 
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ligfatsomeiieM of  ^int  and  tone.  His  Tme  k  nota 
chant  but  a  carol.  Deep  as  may  be  his  internal 
melancholy,  it  expresses  itself  in,  and  yields  to 
song.  The  heaivy  thunder  doud  of  woe  comet 
down  in  the  shape  of  ^arkling,  sounding,  sunny 
drops,  and  thus  dusolves.  He  casts  his  melanohoW 
into  shapes  so  fimtsstie,  that  they  lure  first  himself, 
and  then  lus  readers,  to  laughter.  If  he  cannot  ^et 
rid  of  the  grim  gigantic  shadow  of  himsdf,  whieh 
walks  ever  before  him,  as  before  all  men,  be  ean,  at 
least,  make  mouths,  and  cut  antics  behind  its  back. 
This  conduct  is,  m  one  sense,  wise  as  well  as  witty ; 
but  vrill,  we  fear,  be  imitated  by  few.  Some  will 
continue  to  follow  the  unbaptized  tenor,  in  tame  and 
helpless  submission ;  others  will  pay  it  vain  homage ; 
others  will  make  to  it  resistance  equally  vain  ;  and 
many  will  seek  to  drown  in  pleasure,  or  forget  in 
business,  their  impression,  that  it  vralks  on  before 
them-Hsyent,  perpetual,  pausing  with  their  rest, 
running  vrith  their  speed,  growing  with  their 
growth,  strengthening  with  their  strength,  forming 
Itself  a  ghastly  rainbow  on  the  fumes  of  their  bowl 
of  festival,  lymg  down  with  them  at  night,  starting 
up  with  every  start  that  distnrbs  their  slumbers,  ris- 
ing with  them  in  the  morning,  rushing  before  them 
like  a  rival  derier  into  ^tie  marfcet-plaoe,  and  appear^ 
ing  to  beckon  them  on  behind  it,  from  the  death*bed 
into  the  land  of  shadows,  as  into  its  own  domain* 
Kfrom  this  dreadful  forerunner  we  cannot  esoapfr, 
is  it  not  vrall  done  in  Hood,  and  would  it  not  be 
wen  done  in  others,  to  laugh  at,  as  we  pursued  its 
ioeviuble  steps?  It  is,  afrer  all,  perhaps  only  the 
future  greatness  of  man  that  throws  back  this  gloom 
upon  hie  iniant  being,  casting  upon  him  oonfuaioii 
and  despair,  instead  of  exciting  him  to  gladness  and 
to  hope.  In  escaping  from  this  shadow,  we  should 
be  j^wning  die  prospects  of  our  Immortality. 

How  cheerily  rings  Hood's  lark-like  note  oi 
poetry,  among  the  various  voices  of  the  a^e's  song 
— its  eagle  screams,  its  raven  croakings,  its  plain* 
tive  nightingale  strains !  And  yet  that  lark,  too, 
in  her  lowly  nest,  had  her  sorrows,  and,  perhaps^ 
her  heart  had  bled  in  secret  all  night,  long.  Bol 
now  the  "  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom,"  and 
the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  wind  is  still,  and  the  sun- 
shine is  bright,  and  the  blue  depths  seem  to  sigh 
for  her  coming ;  and  up  rises  she  to  heaven's  gate, 
as  aforetime;  and  as  she  soare  and  sings,  she 
remembere  her  misery  no  more ;  nay,  hers  aBeias 
the  chosen  voice  b^  which  Nature  would  cenvey 
the  full  ffladness  of  her  own  heart,  in  that  favorite 
and  festu  hour. 

No  one  stops  to  question  the  songstress  in  the  sky 
as  fo  her  theory  of  the  universe—"  Under  which 
creed,  Bezonian! — speak  or  die!"  So,  it  were 
idle  to  inquire  of  Hx>od's  poetry,  any  more  than 
of  Keats',  what  in  confidence  was  its  opinion  of 
the  origin  of  evil,  or  the  pedobaptist  controversy. 
His  poetry  is  fuller  of  humanity  and  of  real  piety 
that  it  does  not  protrude  any  peculiarities  of  per- 
sonal belief;  and  that  no  more'  than  the  sun  or  the 
book  of  Esther  has  it  the  name  of  God  written  on 
it,  although  it  has  the  essence  and  the  inaage. 
Tliere  are  writen  who,  like  secret,  impassioned 
lovers,  speak  most  sddom  of  those  objects  whieh. 
they  most  frequently  think  of  and  most  ferventiy 
admire.  And  there  are  othere,  whose  aspriptione 
of  praise  to  God,  whose  encomiums  on  religion, 
and  whose  introduction  of  saered  names,  sound  like 
affidavits,  or  self-signed  certificates  of  Christiaiu^ 
— they  are  so  frequent,  so  forced,  and  so  little  in. 
harmonjF  with  what  we  know  of  the  men.  U  m 
upon  tius  principle  that  we  would  defend  Woxdt- 
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woTth  from  those  who  deny  him  the  name  of  a 
sacred  poet.  True,  all  his  poems  are  not  hymns ; 
but  his  liCe  has  been  a  long  hymn,  rising,  like 
incense,  from  a  mountain-altar  to  Grod.  Sorely, 
since  Milton,  no  purer,  severer,  Uving  melody  has 
mounted  on  high.  The  ocean  names  not  its  Maker, 
nor  needs  to  name  him.  Tet  who  can  deny  that 
the  religion  of  the  "  Ode  to  Sound,"  and  of  the 
**  Excursion,"  is  that  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
«  Task,"  and  the  "  Night  Thoughts?"  And  with- 
out classing  Hood  in  this  or  in  any  respect  with 
Wordsworth,  we  dare  as  little  rank  lum  with  things 
common  and  unclean. 

Hear  himself  on  this  point : — 

'*  Thrice  blessed  is  the  man  with  whom 
The  gracious  prodigality  of  nature-^ 
The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the  bloom, 
The  bounteous  providence  in  every  feature- 
Recall  the  good  Creator  to  his  creature ; 
Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heaven  its  dome ! 
•  •  •  • 

Each  cloud-capped  mountain  is  a  holy  altar ; 

An  organ  brefUhes  in  every  grove ; 

And  the  full  heart 's  a  Psalter, 

Jlich  in  deep  hymna  of  gratitude  and  love." 

And  amid  all  the  mirthful  details  of  the  long 
warfare  which  he  waged  vnth  Cant,  (from  his 
Progress  of  Cant,  downwards,)  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  rekl  despite  done  to  that  spirit  of  Christianity 
to  which  Cant,  in  fact,  is  the  most  formidable  foe. 
To  the  mask  of  religion,  his  motto  is,  spaie  no 
arrows ;  but  when  the  real,  radiant,  sorrowful,  yet 
happy /ac6  appears,  he  too  has  a  knee  to  kneel  and 
a  heart  to  worship. 

But,  best  of  all  in  Hood  is  that  warm  humanity 
which  beats  in  all  his  writings.  His  is  no  ostenta- 
tions or  systematic  philanmropy;  it  is  a  mild, 
cheerful,  irrepressible  feeling,  as  innocent  and 
tender  as  the  embrace  of  a  child.  It  cannot  found 
soup  kitchens ;  it  can  only  slide  in  a  few  rh3rmes 
and  sonnets  to  make  its  species  a  little  happier. 
Hospitals  it  is  unable  to  erect,  or  subscriptions  to 
give ;  silver  and  gold  it  has  none ;  but  in  the  orisons 
of  its  genius  it  never  fails  to  remember  the  cause  of 
the  poor ;  and  if  it  cannot,  any  more  than  the  kindred 

Et  of  Bums,  make  for  its  country  "  some  usefii' 
or  book,"  it  can  ''sing  a  sang  at  least." 
d's  poetry  is  often  a  pleading  for  those  who 
cannot  plead  for  themselves,  or  who  plead  only  like 
the  beggar,  who,  reproached  for  his  silence,  showed 
his  sores,  and  replied,  "  Is  n*t  it  begging  I  am  with 
a  hundred  tongues?"  This  advocacy  of  his  has 
not  been  thrown  utterly  away ;  it  has  been  heard 
on  earth,  and  it  has  been  heard  in  heaven. 

The  genial  kind-heartedness  which  distinguished 
Thomas  Hood  did  not  stop  with  himself.  He 
silentiy  and  insensibly  drew  around  him  a  little 
cluster  of  kindred  spirits,  who,  without  the  name, 
have  obtained  the  character  and  influence  of  a 
achool,  which  may  be  called,  indifferently,  the 
LAter  Cockney,  or  the  Punch  School.  Who  the 
parent  of  this  school,  properly  speaking,  was, 
whether  Leigh  Hunt  or  Hood,  we  will  not  stop  to 
inquire.  Perhaps,  we  may  rather  compare  its 
members  to  a  cluster  of  bees  settling  and  singing 
together,  without  thought  of  precedence  or  feding 
of  inferiority,  upon  one  flower.  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Hood,  indeed,  have  far  higher  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion than  the  others,  but  uey  possess  some  proper- 
ties in  common  with  them.  All  this  school  have 
warm  sympathies,  both  with  man  as  an  individual, 
aad  with  the  ongoings  of  society  at  large.    All 


have  a  quiet  but  burning  sense  of  the  evil,  the  cant. 
the  injustice,  the  inconsistency,  the  oppression,  aaa 
the  falsehood,  that  are  in  the  world.  All  are  aware 
that  fierce  invective,  furious  recalcitration,  and 
howling  despair,  can  never  heal  nor  miUfi:ate  these 
calamities.  All  are  believers  in  their  future  and 
permanent  mitigation ;  and  are  convinced  that  litera- 
ture— prosecuted  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  combined 
with  political  and  moral  progress — will  marvellouslT 
tend  to  this  result.  All  have  had,  or  have  too  much 
real  or  solid  sorrow  to  make  of  it  a  matter  of  parade, 
or  to  find  or  seek  in  it  a  frequent  source  of  inspira- 
tion. All,  finally,  would  rather  laugh  than  weep 
men  out  of  their  follies,  and  ministries  out  of  their 
mistakes.  And  in  an  age  which  has  seen  the 
steam  of  a  tea-kettle  applied  to  change  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  earth — all  have  unbounded  faith  in 
the  mightier  miracles  of  moral  and  political  revolu* 
tion  which  the  mirth  of  an  English  fireside  is  yet  to 
effect  when  properly  condensed  and  pointed.  We 
rather  honor  the  motives  than  share  in  the  antidpa- 
tions  of  this  witty  and  brilliant  band,  with  which 
Dickens  must  unquestionably  rank.  Much  good 
they  have  done  and  are  doin^  i  but  the  full  case, 
we  fear,  is  beyond  them.  It  is  in  mechanism  af^ 
all,  not  in  magic,  that  they  trust.  We,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  think  that  our  help  lies  in  the  double- 
divine  duum  which  Genius  and  Religion,  fullT 
wedded  together,  are  yet  to  vrield ;  when,  in  a  hi^ 
sense,  the  words  of  the  poet  shaU  be  accomplishei^ 

"  Love  and  song,  song  and  love,  intertwined  ever- 
more, 
Weary  earth  to  the  suns  of  its  youth  shall  restore," 

Mirth  like  that  of  Punch  and  Hood  can  relieve 
many  a  fog  upon  individual  minds,  but  is  powerless 
to  remove  the  great  clouds  which  hang  over  the 
general  history  of  humanity,  and  around  even 
political  abuses  it  oflen  plays  harmless  as  the 
summer  evening's  lightning,  or,  at  most,  only  loos- 
ens without  smiting  them  down.  VoItaire^s  smile 
showed  the  Bastiie  in  a  ludicrous  light,  as  it  &n- 
tastically  fell  upon  it ;  but  Rousseau's  earnestness 
struck  its  pinnacle,  and  Mirabeau's  eloquence  over- 
turned it  from  its  base.  There  is  a  call,  in  our 
case,  for  a  holier  earnestness,  and  for  a  purer, 
nobler  oratory.  From  the  variety  of  styles  which 
Hood  has  attempted  in  his  poems,  we  select  the 
two  in  which  we  think  him  most  successful — ^the 
homely  tragic  narrative,  and  the  grave  pathetic 
lyric.  We  find  a  specimen  of  the  former  in  his 
Eugene  Aram's  dream.  This  may  be  called  a  tale 
of  3ie  Confessional ;  but  how  much  new  interest 
does  it  acquire  from  the  circumstances,  the  scene, 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  confession  is  made. 
Eugene  Aram  tells  his  story  under  the  similitude  of 
a  dream,  in  the  interval  of  the  school  toil,  in  a  shady 
nook  of  the  play-ground,  and  to  a  littie  boy.  What 
a  ghastiy  contrast  do  all  these  peaceful  images  pre- 
sent to  the  talo  he  tells,  in  its  mixture  of  homely 
horror  and  shadowy  dread !  What  an  ear  this  in 
which  to  inject  the  fell  revelation!  In  what  a 
plain,  yet  powerful  setting,  is  the  awful  picture 
thus  inserted !  And  how  perfect,  at  once  the  keep- 
ing and  the  contrast  between  youthful  innocence 
and  gnilt,  grey-haired  before  its  time! — ^between 
the  eager,  unsuspecting  curiosity  of  the  listener, 
and  the  slow  and  difficidt  throes,  by  which  the  nar- 
rator relieves  himself  of  his  burden  of  years  !^* 
between  the  sympathetic,  half-pleasant,  half-painful 
shudder  of  the  boy,  and  the  strong  Convulsion  of  the 
man !  The  Giaour,  emptying  his  polluted  soul  in 
the  gloom  of  the  convent  aisle,  azid  to  the  fathei 
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IranUing  ioitesd  of  Kb  penitent,  as  the  broken  and 
frightful  tale  gasps  on,  is  not  equal  in  interest  nor 
awe  to  Eugene  Aram  recounting  his  dream  to  the 
child ;  till  you  as  well  as  he  wish,  and  are  tempted 
to  shnek  out,  that  he  may  awake,  and  find  it  indeed 
a  dream.  Eugene  Aram  is  not  like  Bolwer's  hero 
— «  sublime  demon  in  love ;  he  is  a  mere  man  in 
misery,  and  the  poet  seeks  yon  to  think — and  you 
can  think,  of  nothing  about  him,  no  more  than  him- 
aelf  can,  ezoei>t  the  one  fatal  stain,  which  has  made 
him  what  he  is,  and  which  he  Umg  has  identified 
with  himself.  Hood,  with  the  instinct  and  art  of 
a  great  painter,  seizes  on  that  moment  in  Anun's 
history,  which  formed  the  hinge  of  its  interest — not 
the  moment  of  the  murder,  not  the  long,  silent, 
devouring  remorse  that  followed,  not  the  hour  of 
the  defence,  nor  of  the  execation — but  that  when 
the  dark  secret  leapt  into  light  and  punishment; 
this  thrilling,  cnrdhn^  instant,  predicted  from  the 
past,  and  pregnant  with  the  future,  is  here  seized, 
and  startlin^ly  shown.  All  that  went  before  was 
merely  homble,  all  that  followed  is  horrible  and 
vulgar :  the  poetic  moment  in  the  story  is  intensely 
one.  And  how  inferior  the  labored  power  and 
pathos  of  the  last  volume  of  Bolwer's  novel  to  these 
lines? 

"  That  veiT  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stem-faoed  men  set  out  from  Lynn 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist : 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist." 

And  here,  how  much  of  the  horror  is  breathed  npon 
us  from  the  calm  bed  of  the  sleeping  boy ! 

The  two  best  of  his  grave,  pathetic  lyrics  are  the 
*'  Song  of  the  Shirt'*  and  the  <<  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
The  first  was  certainly  Hood's  great  hit,  although 
we  were  as  much  ashamed  as  rejoiced  at  its  success. 
We  blushed  when  we  thought  that  at  that  stage  of 
his  life  he  needed  such  an  introduction  to  the  public, 
and  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  induced  to  ask  *'  Who 's  Thomas 
Hood?"  The  majority  of  even  the  readers  of  the 
age  had  never  heard  of  his  name  till  they  saw  it  in 
J^iicA,  and  connected  with  a  song — ^first-rate,  cer- 
tainly-—but  not  better  than  many  of  his  former 
poems!  It  cast,  to  us,  a  strange  light  upon  the 
chance  medleys  of  fiuiie;  and,  on  the  unes  of 
Shakspeare, 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afi&irs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Alas!  in  Hood's  instance,  to  fortune  it  did  not 
lead,  and  the  fame  was  brief  lightning  before  dark- 
ness. 

And  what  is  the  song  which  made  Hood  avrake 
one  morning  and  find  himself  fiunons  t  Its  great 
merit  is  its  truth.  Hood  nu  down  beside  the  poor 
seamstress  as  beside  a  sister,  counts  her  tears,  her 
stitches,  her  bones— too  transparent  by  far  through 
the  sallow  skin— eees  that  though  degraded  she  is 
a  woman  still ;  and  rising  up,  swears,  by  Him  that 
liveth  forever  and  ever,  tnat  he  wiU  make  her 
wrongs  and  wretchedness  known  to  the  limits  of 
the  country  and  of  the  race.  And,  hark !  how  to 
that  cracked,  tuneless  voice,  trembling  under  its 
harden  of  sorrow,  now  shrunk  down  into  the  whis- 
pers of  weakness,  and  now  shuddering  up  into  the 
laoghter  of  despair,  all  Britain  listens  lor  a  mo- 
ment— and  for  no  longer — Glistens,  meets,  talks,  and 
does  little  or  nothing.  It  was  much  that  one  shrill 
•hriek  should  rise  and  xeverbeiate  above  that  wodd 


of  wild,  confused  wailings,  which  are  the  true 
*' cries  of  London;"  but,  alas!  that  it  has  gone 
down  again  into  the  abyss,  and  that  we  are  now 
employ^  in  criticising  ite  artistic  quality  instead 
of  recording  its  moral  effect.  Not  altogether  in 
vain,  indeed,  has  it  sounded,  if  it  have  comforted 
one  lonely  heart,  if  it  have  bedewed  with  tears  one 
arid  eye,  and  saved  to  even  one  sufiferer  a  pang  of 
a  kind  which  Shakspeare  only  saw  in  part,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  ''proud  num^s  contumely" — the 
contumely  of  a  proud,  imperious,  fashionable,  hard- 
hearted woman — *'  one  that  was  a  woman,  but, 
rest  her  soul,  she  's  dead." 

Not  the  least  striking  nor  impressive  thing  in 
this  **  Song  of  the  Shirt"  i»  its  half  jesting  tone* 
and  light,  easy  gallop.  What  sound  in  the  street 
so  lamentable  as  the  laughter  of  a  lost  female  ?  It 
is  like  a  dimple  on  the  red  waves  of  hell.  It  is 
more  melancholy  than  even  the  death-cough  shriek- 
ing up  through  her  shattered  frame,  for  t^  speaks 
of  rest,  deaUi,  the  grave,  forgetfulneas,  periiaps 
forgiveness.  So  Hood,  into  the  centre  of  this  true 
tragedy,  has,  with  a  skilful  and  sparing  hand,  dropt 
a  pun  or  two,  a  conceit  or  two  ;  and  these  quibblea 
are  precisely  what  make  you  quake.  *'  Every  tear 
hinders  needle  and  thread,"  reminds  us  distantly 
of  these  words,  occurring  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Lear  agony,  ''Nuncle,  it  is  a  naughty  night  to 
swim  in."  Hood,  as  well  as  Shakspeare,  knew 
that  to  deepen  the  deepest  woe  of  humanity  it  is 
the  best  way  to  show  it  m  the  lurid  light  of  mirth ; 
that  there  is  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  tears,  too  deep 
for  sighs,  but  none  too  deep  for  smiles ;  and  that 
the  aside  and  the  laughter  of  an  idiot  might  accom- 
pany and  serve  to  aggravate  the  anguish  of  a  god. 
And  what  tragedy  in  that  swallow's  back  which 
"  twits  with  the  spring"  this  captive  without  crime, 
this  suicide  without  intention,  this  martyr  without 
theprospect  of  a  fiery  chariot ! 

The  *'  Bridj^e  of  Sighs"  breathes  a  deeper  breath 
of  the  same  spirit.  Ine  poet  is  arrested  by  a  crowd 
in  the  street:  he  pauses,  and  finds  that  it  is  a 
female  suicide  whom  they  have  plucked  dead  from 
the  waters.  His  heart  holds  its  own  coroner's 
inquest  upon  her,  and  the  poem  is  the  verdict. 
Such  verdicts  are  not  common  in  the  courts  of  clay. 
It  sounds  like  a  voice  from  a  loftier  climate,  like 
the  cry  which  closes  the  Faust, ''  She  is  pardoned." 
He  knows  not — what  the  jury  will  know  in  an 
hour — the  cause  of  her  crime.  He  wishes  not  to 
know  it.  He  cannot  determine  what  proportions 
of  guilt,  misery,  and  madness  have  mingled  with 
her  * '  mutiny. ' '  He  knows  only  she  was  miserablei 
and  she  is  dead — dead,  and  therefore  away  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  He  knows  only  that,  whate'ez 
her  guilt,  she  never  ceased  to  be  a  woman,  to  be  a 
sbter,  and  that  death,  for  him,  hushing  '*  all  ques- 
tions, hiding  all  faults,  has  left  on  het  only  Uie 
beautiful."  What  can  he  do?  He  forgives  her  in 
the  name  of  humanity ;  every  heart  says  amen,  and 
his  verdict,  thus  repeated  and  confirmed,  may  go 
down  to  eternity. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  *'  Sonff  of  the  Shirt,"  the 
efi^  is  trebled  by  the  outward  levity  of  the  strain. 
Light  and  gay,  the  masquerade  his  grieved  heart 
puts  on ;  but  its  every  flower,  feather,  and  fringe 
shakes  in  the  eternal  anguish  as  in  a  tempest* 
This  one  stanza  (coldly  praised  by  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whose  heart  and  intellect 
seem  to  be  deaS,  but  to  us  how  unroeakably  dear !) 
might  perpetuate  the  name  of  Hood : 

«^  The  bleak  wind  of  Mareh 

Hade  her  tremble  and  ahivw, 
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But  not  the  dark  azeb, 

Nor  the  black  flowing  wf€t  i 
Mad  ftom  life's  history—* 
GUd  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled, 
Anywhere,  anywhere 
Out  of  the  world!" 

After  all  this,  we  have  not  the  heart,  as  Lord 
Jeffrey  would  say,  to  turn  to  his  *<  whims  and 
oddities,*'  &c.,  at  largfe.  "  Here  lies  one  who 
mt  more  blood  and  made  more  pons  than  anv  man 
lirinff,"  was  his  self-proposed  epitaph.  Whether 
pnnniBg  was  natural  to  him  or  not,  we  cannot  tell. 
We  fear  that  with  him,  as  with  most  people,  it 
was  a  bad  habit,  ch^shed  into  a  necessity  and  a 
disease.  Nothing  coo]d  be  more  easily  acquired 
than  the  power  of  punning,  if,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was 
wool  to  say,  one's  mind  were  but  to  abandon  itself 
to  it.  What  poor  creatures  you  meet  continually, 
from  whom  puns  come  as  easily  as  perspiration. 
If  this  was  a  disease  in  Hood,  he  turned  it  into  a 
**  oomraodity."  His  innumerable  puns,  like  the 
BURnikin  multitudes  of  Lilliput,  supplying  the 
waatB  of  &e  Man  Mountain,  fed,  clothed,  and  paid 
has  rent.  This  was  more  than  Aram  Dreams  or 
Shirt  Songs  could  have  done,  had  he  written  them 
in  scores.  Some,  we  know,  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  contend  that  his  facility  in  punning  was  the 
onter  form  of  his  inner  faculty  of  minute  analogical 
perception — ^that  it  was  the  same  power  at  play — 
that  the  eye  which,  when  earnestly  and  piercingly 
directed,  can  perceive  delicate  resemblances  in 
things,  has  only  to  be  opened  to  see  Hke  words 
dancing  into  each  other's  embrace  ;  and  that  this, 
and  not  the  perverted  taste  of  the  age,  accounts  for 
Shakspeare's  puns;  punning  being  but  the  game 
of  football,  by  which  he  brought  a  great  day's 
labor  to  a  close.  Be  this  as  it  may.  Hood  panned 
to  live,  and  made  many  suspect  that  he  lived  to 
pun.  This,  however,  was  a  mistake.  For,  apart 
nom  his  serious  pretenskms  as  a  poet,  his  puns 
swam  in  a  sea  of  humor,  farce,  'drollery,  fun  of 
every  kind.  Parody,  caricature,  quiz,  innocent 
douhle  entendre  J  mad  exaggeration,  laughter  holding 
boUi  his  sides,  sense  turned  awry,  and  downright, 
staring,  slavering  nonsense,  were  all  to  be  found 
in  his  vmtings.  Indeed,  every  species  of  wit 
and  humor  abounded,  with,  perhaps,  two  excep- 
tions ;-^the  quiet,  deep,  ironical  smile  of  Addison, 
and  tiie  misanthropic  mn  of  Swifl  (forming  a 
stronger  antithesis  to  a  laugh  than  the  blackest  of 
frowns)  were  not  in  Hood.  Each  was  peculiar  to 
the  single  man  whose  face  bore  it,  and  shall  proba- 
My  reappear  no  more.  For  Addison's  matchless 
smile  we  may  look  and  long  in  vain;  and  forbid 
that  such  a  horrible  distortion  of  the  human  face 
divine  as  Swiff's  grin  (disowned  forever  by  the 
fioe,  chubby,  kindly  family  of  mirth !)  shotidd  be 
witnessed  again  on  earth ! 

**  Alas !  poor  Yorick.  Where  now  thy  quips  ? 
—thy  quiddities  ?-^th^  flashes  that  wont  to  set  the 
table  in  a  roar?  Quite  chapfidlen t"  The  death 
of  a  man  of  mirth  has  to  us  a  drearier  significance 
tilan  that  of  a  more  sombre  spirit.  He  passes  into 
the  other  world  as  into  a  region  where  his  heart 
had  been  translated  long  before.  To  death,  as  to  a 
nobler  birth,  had  he  looked  forward ;  and  when  it 
oomes,  his  spirit  readily  and  cheerfully  yields  to  it, 
as  one  grcat  thought  in  the  soul  submits  to  be  dis- 
placed and  darkened  by  a  greater.  To  him  death 
had  lost  its  terrors,  at  the  same  time  that  life  had 
lost  its  charms.  But  "  can  a  ghost  laugh  or  shake 
bis  gaont  sides  ?"— is  theie  wit  any  more  than  wis- 


dom in  the  giave  ?— ^ 
eomie  annuals  there 


thne  enmcje1~~^irQ0 
the  still  procession  of  the 
years?  The  death  of  a  humorist,  as  the  first  seri* 
oos  epoch  in  his  history,  is  a  reiy  ssd  event,  bi 
Hood's  case,  however,  we  have  this  consolation :  a 
mere  humorist  he  was  not,  but  a  sincere  lover  of 
his  race— a  hearty  friend  to  their  freedom  and  wel^ 
&re— a  deep  sympathiager  with  their  sufferings  and 
sorrows ;  and  if  he  did  not  to  the  full  consecnte 
his  high  faculties  to  their  service,  susely  his  cir- 
cumstances as  mudi  as  himself  were  to  Uaroe. 
Writing,  as  we  are,  in  a  city  where  he  spent  some 
of  his  early  days,  and  which  never  eeaaed  to  pos- 
sess associations  of  inteiest  to  his  mind,  and  owmg, 
as  we  do  to  him,  a  debt  of  much  pleasure,  and  Si 
some  feelings  beyond  it,  we  cannot  but  take  leave 
of  his  writings  with  every  sentiment  of  good*humor 
and  gratitude. 


Gbobob  Saio),  oa  Madams  Dudstavt.— In  a  Bos- 
ton paper  of  Friday  week,  is  an  article  purporting  to 
be  a  notice  of  the  writings  of  Madame  Dndevant,  but 
in  reality  a  hit  at  certain  paragraphs  which  have 
appeared  in  this  paper  concerning  that  person's 
works.  Wc  are  well  awarc  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question,  and  have  certainly  no  desire  to  con- 
test the  right  of  any  one  to  believe  or  to  affirm  that 
Madame  Dudevant's  productions  are  all  that  is  pure 
and  good,  and  that  her  translators,  both  male  and 
female,  are  genuine  benefactors  to  those  who  read 
English.  But  we  have  taken  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  have  yet  seen  no  reason  to  change  oor 
ground.  The  books  speak  for  themselves,  and  it 
seems  to  us  rery  clear  that  their  loire  and  pruefH 
(the  subjects  of  our  strictures)  are  very  difierent  from 
any  of  the  English  writers  named.  Of  the  authoress 
herself,  we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  from 
what  we  have  learned  and  read,  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  denying  that  Byron  was  a  profligate,  as  of 
averring  that  Madame  Dudevant  was  a  model  of  chas- 
tity. The  troth  is,  that  within  a  few  years  Madame 
Dudevant,  by  her  prate  about  social  evils  and  the 
soul,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  newly  risen 
Fourierists  and  transcendcntalists.  As  a  matter  ojf 
course  her  writings  have  been  hailed  wifh  delight  by 
the  few  but  enthusiastic  people  who  are  thus  entitled. 
She  is  at  once  the  most  able,  insinuating  and  fasci- 
nating of  their  apostles — she  gilds  the  bitter  pills  in 
the  most  scientific  manner.  At  any  rate,  she  is  read 
if  not  believed — a  more  complimentary  fate  than  that 
usually  met  by  their  champions. 

But  let  us  have  no  half-way  measures.  Let  some 
more  ladies  and  gentlemen  "  of  good  standing  "  trans- 
late her  other  works — her  Valcntini,  her  Lconi,  and 
the  rest-^and  let  the  public  see  what  is  in  them.  We 
have  read  nearly  all  George  Sand's  novels,  fVom  time 
to  time,  and  are  firm  in  the  opinion  that  they  are 
essentiaiiy  the  same,  whatever  may  be  said  of  her 
change  in  morals  and  sentiment.  We  have  never 
denied  her  literary  ability.  As  mere  literary  works 
her  productions  are  unequalled  in  their  way,  and  it  is 
not  neeessary  that  we  should  now  collect  a  string  of 
adjectives  to  express  our  appreciation  of  their  merits. 
Had  we  not  thought  her  books  of  a  high  literary  orderp 
we  should  not  certainly  have  devoted  more  than  a  few 
lines  to  them,  whether  we  believed  them  to  be  moral 
or  immoral  in  their  tendency.  We  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested  an  article  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Literary  World.  In  the  main,  it  expresses 
our  sentiments  concerning  "  Jacques  *'  in  greater  de- 
tail than  the  columns  of  a  dailv  paper  will  allow.  In 
conclusion,  we  would  only  add  tnat  wc  are  perfectly 
resigned  to  being  held  a  *^  fool ''  or  even  a  <'  knave  " 
— a  << conscientious"  or  a  "canting"  critic  by  those 
who  nphold  the  parity  and  good  sense  of  Madame 
Dadevottt's  productioas. — Sottou  P&a. 
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From  the  EdinbaighBaTlew. 

Sstary  of  the  United  Stain,  from  the  Discovery  of 
the  American  Continent,  By  George  Ban- 
croft.   Ninth  Edition.     8vq.    Boston:  1841. 

EuUiryof  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States, 
By  (jrEORGE  BANCROFT.  Ninth  Elditioo.  3 
▼oIb.  8vo.    Boston:  1841. 

The  doable  title-page,  as  above  given,  suggests 
«n  explanation  of  the  general  seheme  of  Mr.  Ban- 
eroft's  Historjr.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  formed  the 
design  of  writing  a  history  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent  to 
die  present  time."  But  the  three  volumes  pub- 
fished  together  in  1841,  form  one  complete  work; 
tnd  are  what  the  second  title-page  imports— His- 
tory of  the  Colonization  by  England  of  the  countries 
now  constituting  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  Mr.  Ban- 
croft informs  as,  "  That  this  volume  completes  the 
History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  Unit^  States. 
In  the  arrangement  of  my  subject,  the  great  drama. 
of  their  independence  opens  with  the  attempts  of 
France  and  England  to  carry  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  into  effect.    Should  the  propriety  of  the 

roint  of  time  selected  for  the  division  be  questioned, 
will  ask  for  the  present  a  suspension  of  judgment." 
At  this  neriod,  the  thirteen  colonies  which  after- 
wards declared  and  achieved  their  independence, 
were  all  firmly  established.  The  forms  of  their 
colonial  governments  were  determined,  and  the 
sreat  difficulties  which  have  always  attended  the 
first  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  had  been  happily 
overcome.  The  dominion  of  the  metropolis  ap- 
peared to  be  paramount  and  secure— and  all  strug- 
gles against  her  authority  to  have  ended  in  a 
complete  snbroission  to  her  will.  The  colonial 
system  was  elaborately  organized,  and  apparently 
securely  established. 

From  this  time  a  new  order  of  things  was  to 
begin.  A  great  nation  had,  in  fact,  been  created 
by  the  labors  of  a  century.  The  interference  of 
that  country y  from  which  for  the  most  part  this  new 
people  had  issued,  now  became  irksome.  All  the 
dangers  of  colonization  being  overcome,  the  scat- 
ter^ o&etB  from  their  great  parent  stem  began  to 
regard  themselves  as  one  people,  having  common 
interests,  and  common  enemies;  and  among  the 
chief  of  these  last,  to  consider  that  distant  and 
haughty  metropolis  whence  they  derived  their 
being,  their  language,  and  their  institutions.  The 
results  firom  this  altered  condition  of  their  existence, 
form  the  subject  of  the  second,  and  yet  unfinished 
portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  History :  and  he  say»— 
*'  If  my  labors  thus  far  are  accepted  by  my  country, 
DC  higher  reward  can  be  hoped  for,  than  to  hear, 
from  the  favoring  opinion  of  the  people*  the  sum- 
mons to  go  forward,  and  write  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  achieved  by  our  fathers,  not 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  only,  but  for  the 
world." 

Important  as  that  revolution  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered, and  exciting  though  it  must  naturally  be  to 
an  American,  still,  the  early  struggles  of  the  colo- 
nies for  their  very  existence,  is  to  the  general 
leader  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  portion 
of  their  history.  The  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Pera  by  the  Spaniards,  have  indeed  a  species  of 
marvel  and  romance  attending  them,  to  which  the 
progress  of  the  English  upon  the  more  northern 
portions  of  the  continent  offers  nothing  similar ; 
nevertheless,  a  far  more  sustained  and  a  wider  I 
interest  belongs  to  the  early  fortunes  of  our  coun-  J 
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trymen  in  those  inhospitable  regions.  A  blaze  of 
renown  surrounded  Cortes,  and  his  inferior  coten^ 
porary  and  countryman  Pizarro.  Enormous  wealth 
at  once  flowed  into  the  cofEen  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch ;  a  vast  and  fertile  territory  was  quickly  added 
to  hiis  dominions ;  and  Spaniards,  with  their  lan- 
guage and  their  religion,  peopled  the  wild  regions 
which  extend  from  California  almost  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  South  America.  But  a  dark  night 
succeeded  this  dazzUng  dawn.    PoHtical  and  reli* 

fious  despotism  settled  down  upon  the  laud — ^ren- 
ering  the  people  unfit  to  f^ovem  themselves,  and 
incapable  of  a  steady  obedience  to  any  one  else* 
The  great  power  of  Spain,  and  the  great  interest 
felt  in  the  colonies,  both  by  her  kings  and  by  the 
nation  at  large,  gave  an  extraordinary  inmetus  to 
the  peopling  of  Uieir  new  possessions  in  America. 
Cities  arose,  magnificent,  rich,  and  for  a  time 
thronging  with  inhabitants,  and  busy  with  trade. 
Splendor  and  wealth  and  power  attended  the  fortu- 
nate possessors  of  lands  teeming  with  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  exquisite  climate.  Convents,  churches, 
and  palaces  were  built,  which  vied  with,  if  they  did 
not  surpass,  those  of  Spain  herself.  And  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Spanish  donunion  would  soon  extend  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  North  Pole,  and  ^ve  her  aa 
overwhelming  preponderance  not  only  m  America, 
but  the  world.  But  this  brilliant  and  showy  sys- 
tem contained  within  itself  a  fatal  taint — a  certain 
cause  of  early  and  of  rapid  decline.  This  deadly 
disease  lurked  in  the  institutions  which  Spain  estab- 
lished in  her  colonial  dominions:  it  not  only  de- 
stroyed her  colonial  greatness,  but  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  her  European  power ;  and  reduced  her, 
from  the  towering  supremacy  which  once  threat- 
ened the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  America,  to 
that  abject  and  powerless  condition  which  she  now 
exhibits. 

The  progre^  of  the  English  colonies  afibrds  a 
striking  contrast  to  afl  this  sudden  splendor  and 
rapid  decay.  Their  early  struggles,  and  petty 
ware,  were  not  for  extensive  power  and  almost 
countless  wealth.  They  landed  on  a  dreary  shore, 
to  brave  the  rigors  of  a  most  inhospitable  climate, 
to  combat  sdvages  as  fierce  as  the  clime,  and 
more  numerous  than  the  intruders ;  to  wring  from 
a  niggard  soil  a  scanty  existence,  and  to  win  a 
narrow  footing  for  their  humble  homes,  not  only 
without  the  aid,  but  almost  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes,  of  the  government  of  their  native  coun- 
try. But  these  hardy  and  daring  colonists  brought 
with  them  that  which  was  of  greater  value  than  the 
almost  fabulous  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru — the 
habit  of  self-government,  and  submissive  obedience 
to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Law ; — ^attesting,  with 
more  authonty  than  the  most  laborious  antiquarian 
arguments,  the  ancient  date  of  liberal  institutions  in 
the  land  that  gave  them  birth.  Happily  for  Amer- 
ica, the  kings  of  England,  and  the  government, 
took  little  interest  in  the  early  fortunes  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  therefore  did  not,  at  the  outset,  interfere 
with  the  settlements  formed  by  our  countrymen. 
The  reigning  feelings  in  England,  however,  nature 
ally  put  their  stamp  and  impress  on  the  institutions 
which  were  formea.  The  cnaracter  of  Englishmen 
determined  the  nature  of  the  law  and  govemmeni 
established,  and  their  self-relying  and  undaunted 
spirit  was  strongly  manifest  in  every  colony  which 
thev  planted  in  America. 

The  great  renown  of  Columbus  (a  renown  indeed 
richly  deserved)  has  obscured  the  history  of  the* 
first  discoverers  of  the  American  continent ;  hnd  the 
romantic  exploits  of  the  Spanish  captains  have  so 
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occupied  the  attention  of  mankind,  that  the  equally 
daring,  thoagh  not  equally  successful  deeds  of  the 
English  adventurers  are  comparatively  unknown. 
England,  nevertheless,  whicK  has  given  a  people  to 
the  northern  continent  of  America,  and  spread  her 
language  over  it,  sent  forth  Cabot,  who  was  its  first 
discoverer.  '*  In  the  new  career  of  western  adven- 
ture," says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  the  American  continent 
was  first  discovered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  coast  of  the  United  States  by  a  native 
of  England.  In  the  history  of  maritime  enterprise 
fai  the  New  World,  the  achievements  of  John  and 
Sebastian  Cabot  are,  in  boldness,  success,  and 
results,  second  only  to  those  of  Columbus." — (p.  7.) 
•  •  •  "  Yet  the  Cabots  derived  little  henefit  from 
the  expedition  which  their  renins  had  suggested, 
and  of  which  they  alone  defrayed  the  expense. 
Posterity  hardly  remembered,  that  they  had  reached 
the  American  continent  nearly  fourteen  months 
before  Columhus  on  his  third  voyage,  came  in 
sight  of  the  main  land ;  and  ahnost  two  years  before 
Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  west  of  the  Canaries. 
B\it  England  acquired,  through  their  energy,  such 
a  right  to  North  America  as  this  indisputaole  pri- 
ority coold  confer.  Henry  VII.  and  his  successors 
recognized  the  clahns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  only 
80  far  as  they  actually  occupied  the  territories  to 
which  they  laid  pretensions ;  and  at  a  later  day,  the 
English  parliament  and  the  English  courts  derided 
a  title,  founded  not  upon  pccupancy,  but  upon  a 
grant  from  the  Roman  pontiff." — (vol.  i.,  p.  10.) 

This  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  occur- 
red in  June,  1497 ;  and  in  the  latitude  of  fifly-six 
degrees  north.  In  a  second  voyage,  undertaken  in 
the  subsequent  year,  1498,  John  Cabot  and  his  son, 
Sebastian,  sailed  down  the  coast  to  a  latitude  which 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  is  supposed  to  be  probably  as  low  as 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  corresponding  with  that  of 
•Gibraltar.  One  great  pur]yse  of  this  voyage  was 
to  ascertain  *'  what  manner  of  landes  those  Indies 
'were  to  inhabit."  A  circumstance  the  more  re- 
markable, as  to  plant  colonies  was  not  the  ordinary 
purpose  of  discovery  in  those  days.  The  first 
object  proposed  by  Columbus,  was  to  discover  a 
western  route  to  India,  and  for  a  long  period  every 
subsequent  navigator  strove  to  attain  it.  The 
«xtraopdinary  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  however, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  wild  spirit  of  adventure 
then  prevalent  among  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
Gold  and  silver  were  now  the  things  sought  by 
every  sanguine  adventurer,  and  no  lands  were 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  which  did  not 
supply  these  precious  metals.  In  search  of  them, 
one  adventurer  afler  another  roamed  along  the 
coasts,  and  over  the  immense  territories  of  the  con- 
tinent, until  subjects  of  dififerent  kingdoms  had 
wandered  from  Etudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  as  far  westward  as  the  Missouri.  Various 
nations  laid  claim  to  the  same  lands,  each  suppos- 
ing, or  at  least  asserting  itself  to  be  the  original 
discoverer.  For  many  years,  the  only  result — ^the 
«vil  of  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time- 
was  an  inextricable  confusion,  and  complication  of 
lights,  the  fruitful  source  of  disputation  and  strife. 

To  France  is  doe  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  nation  to  form  a  comprehensive  system  of 
eolonization  in  North  America;  and  that,  too, 
before  the  extravagant  hopes  respecting  gold  and 
silver  had,  by  constant  disappointment,  been  driven 
firom  men's  minds.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  suggesting 
many  interesting  and  important  subjects  for  con- 
sideration and  inquiry,  that,  in  both  hemispheres — 
in  Hindostan  and  in  American-France  has  preceded 


England  with  a  great  and  systematic  scheme  of 
acquiring  power  and  territory,  and  that,  in  bofh 
cases,  her  superior  political  forethought  has  been 
defeated.  This  result,  also,  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, from  the  acknowledged  ftupedority  of  French 
over  Englishmen  in  so  deling  with  the  natives  of 
both  regions,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  their 
preconcerted  plan  of  aggrandizement.  In  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  Tiist,  of  France,  (1534,)  Jacques 
Cartier,*  having  discovered  the  great  river  St. 
Lawrence,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  colonization  of 
the  country.  It  was  supposed  that  a  country 
lying  in  the  latitude  of  the  most  southern  part  of 
France,  would  be  blessed  like  it  with  a  genial 
climate ;  and  so  sanguine  were  the  hopes  rai%d  by 
the  discoveries  of  Cartier,  that  the  king  issued  a 
commission  for  the  formation  of  a  colony,  and  pro* 
vided  three  well-furnished  ships  to  carry  out  the 
emifirants — amongst  whom  were  to  be  found  young 
nobles  who  volunteered  their  services  to  establish  a 
New  France  in  the  happy  regions  discovered  by 
their  adventurous  countrymen.  In  this  case,  as  in 
so  many  others,  the  hopes  of  the  earliest  settlers 
were  cruelly  disappointed.  But  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  was  persevered  in ;  and  many 
years  before  any  attempt  was  made  by  Englishmen 
to  establish  a  settlement  in  America,  the  permanent 
foundations  of  many  colonies  were  laid  by  France ; 
all  of  which  were  included  under  the  general  name 
of  La  Nouvelle  France,  and  one  large  portion  of 
which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Canada.  In 
remarkable  contrast  to  all  that  occurred  in  the  early 
settlements  of  the  English,  the  monarch,  the  court, 
the  nobles,  and  the  priesthood,  manifested  a  marked 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  those  who  were  thus 
endeavoring  to  extend  the  dominions  of  their  conn* 
try.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  to  assert,  that  the 
English  government  and  monarchs  of  those  days 
manifest^  no  cupidity  for  the  gold  and  silver  which 
every  part  of  the  American  continent  was  supposed- 
to  contain ;  for,  in  truth,  they  exhibited  no  small 
desire  for  immediate  and  extrava^nt  gain  ;  but  for 
all  else  they  cared  nothing,  lliey  evidently  had 
conceived  no  plan  for  an  extensive  system  of  coloni- 
zation, the  object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  name 
and  language  and  relations  of  the  mother  country^ 
to  create  new  marts  for  her  trade,  and  an  outlet  •for 
her  superabundant  population.  In  the  instance  of 
Raleigh  a  sort  of  countenance  was  afibrded,  which 
arose  partly  from  romance,  and  partly  fVom  a  hope 
of  amassing  great  store  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the 
romance  soon  died  away,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
never  were  discovered.  From  the  first,  the  colonies 
of  England  have  struggled  into  existence  beset  by 
danger  and  distress.  They  were  created  by,  and 
in  turn  created,  stout  hands  and  brave  hearts^  The 
early  and  dangerous  efibrts  of  the  colonists  have 
lef^  their  impiess  on  the  character  of  the  people ; 
and  that  bald,  adventurous,  yet  wary  spirit,  which 
enabled  them  to  create  an  empire,  has  been  left  as 
a  legacy  to  their  multitudinous  progeny,  who  seem 
ind^  destined  indefinitely  to  extend  it. 

The  colonization  of  the  thirteen  provinces  which 
eventually  became  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  be^n,  in  fkct,  in  the  year  1584,  by  Raleiffh, 
(Virginia  being  the  first  English  colony ;)  and  it 
may,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  ended  by  Oglethorpe,  who,  in  the  relffn 
of  George  II.,  and  m  the  year  1739,  established,  bjr 

*  A  plan  for  colonizing  in  North  America  was,  tadeed} 
proposed  bo  early  as  1518,  by  De  Lery  and  St.  Just ;  but 
notnin?  seems  to  have  been  done  in  furtherance  of  it.— > 
{Mr.  Banerqfi^a  HiMi.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  16— n.  6.) 
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power  of  a  charter  from  the  king,  the  oolony  "  of 
Ueoigia,  and  placed  it  for  twenty-one  years  nnder 
the  guardianship  of  a  corporation  in  trust  for  the 
poor."— (Vol.  iu.,  p.  419.) 

Within  the  period  of  time  which  elapsed  hetween 
these  two  epochs,  is  comprised  the  history  of  the 
colonization  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  colonies 
thus  planted,  two  stand  out  as  prominent  figures  in 
this  imposing  picture.  From  the  first  moment  of 
their  existence  to  the  present  time,  these  two  prov- 
inces have  exercised  an  extraordinary  and  dissimflar 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  whole  united  col- 
onies ;  and  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  history  of 
this  people,  we  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  rortunes  of  Virginia  on  the  one  hand,  and  New 
England  on  the  other. 

Virginia,  originally  a  vast  and  almost  undefined 
territory,  was  at  vanoua  periods  curtailed  of  its  pro- 
portions, and  came  at  Ust  to  ognify  the  one,  and, 
compared  with  its  alienated  territory,  the  small  state 
or  province  denominated  Virginia ;  while  out  of  the 
extenmve  tracts  subtracted  nom  its  dominion,  vari- 
ous other  states  have  been  successively  established. 
These  stales  having  no  peculiar  bond  of  union, 
formed  each  a  distinct  and  separate  integer  in  the 
union  which  afterwards  took  place.  But  the  for- 
tunes of  New  England  were  entirely  different. 
That  name  is  applied  to  provinces  which,  Uiough 
separate  as  colonies,  and  as  independent  states,  have 
stfll  fifom  dieir  infancy  been  united  by  a  union  moral 
and  politieal.  The  character  of  the  people  is  the 
same ;  the  circumstances  which  called  them  separ- 
ately into  existence  were  of  a  nature  to  make  them 
for  many  purposes  a  united  body ;  and  these  cireum- 
stances,  which  in  reality  form  die  romance  of  their 
history,  have  given  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  char- 
acter to  the  people,  and  have  endowed  them  with  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  destinies  of  all  the 
states  with  whom  they  have  entered  into  confed- 
eracy. To  the  most  casual  observer,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  leaven  of  the  New  England  states 
has  *'  leavened  the  whole  lump  ;'*  and  out  of  a  mass 
of  very  heterogeneous  elements,  has  formed  a  sin- 
gularly homogeneous  people.  Had  the  fanaticism 
of  the  New  England  Puritans  never  existed,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  called  into  being. 

Viiginia  was  established  by  a  set  of  daring, 
enthusiastic,  and  even  chivalrous  adventurers.  The 
character  of  the  neople  was  afiested  by  that  of  their 
great  leader ;  and  to  this  hoar,  the  spirit  of  Raleigh 
seems  to  hover  over  that  country  to  which  his  per- 
severance and  adventure  first  led  the  way,  and  gave 
a  name. 

Maryland,  strange  to  say,  a  Catholic  province, 
might  be  deemed  the  chosen  birth-place  of  perfect 
religious  tolerance.  The  kindly  nature  of  Calvert, 
(Lord  Baltimore,)  "  far  from  guarding  his  territory 
against  any  but  diose  of  his  persuasion,  as  he  had 
tdcen  from  himself  and  his  successors  all  arbitrary 
power  by  establishing  the  legislative  franchises  of 
the  people,  so  he  took  from  them  the  means  of 
being  intoierant  in  relif^on  by  securing  to  all  present 
and  future  liege  people  of  the  English  king,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  to  Maryland.  Chris- 
tianity was  by  the  charter  made  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  no  preference  was  given  to  any  sect;  and 
equality  of  religious  rights,  not  less  than  in  civil 
freedom,  was  insured." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  243.) 

Massachusetts  in  like  manner  was  the  ofispring 
of  religious  enthusiasm ;  but,  whUe  the  CaUioIic 
aoaght  a  safe  hooie  for  himself  in  the  wilderness. 
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and  gave  shelter  to  all  others,  of  whatsoever  creed, 
who  wished  for  a  (}uiet  haven — the  Puritan,  fleeing 
also  from  oppression,  withdrew  himself  ^m  the 
corrufft  communion  of  all  churches  but  his  own — 
made  his  own  will  the  paramount  law,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  what  he  termed  a  "perfect  re- 
pubUc." 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  people  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  Mary- 
land by  the  kind-hearted  Lord  Baltimore,  were 
those  of  the  succeeding  colony  of  Carolina.  **  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Carolina  were  both  colonized,"  says 
Mr.  Bancroft,  "  under  proprietary  charters,  and  of 
both,  the  charters  were  subvened ;  but  while  the 
proprietaries  of  the  former  were  emigrants  them- 
selves, united  by  the  love  of  religious  liberty,  Uie 
proprietaries  of  the  latter  were  a  company  of  Eng- 
lish courtiers,  combined  for  the  purpose  of  a  vast 
speculation  in  lands.  The  government  established 
in  Massachusetts  was  essentially  popular,  and  was 
the  ^wth  of  the  soil ;  the  constitution  of  Carolina 
was  invented  in  England.  Massachusetts  was  orig- 
inally colonized  by  a  feeble  band  of  suflTering  yet 
resolute  exUes,  and  its  institutions  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  good  sense  and  instinct  for  liberty  of  an 
agricultural  people ;  Carolina  was  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  nobil- 
ity, and  its  fundamental  laws  were  framed  with  fore- 
thought by  the  most  sagacious  politician  [Shafles- 
buryj  and  the  most  profound  philosopher  [Locke] 
of  England.  The  king,  through  an  obsequious 
judiciary,  annulled  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  colonists  repudiated  the  constitutions  of 
Carolina.  The  principles  of  the  former  possessed 
an  inherent  vitality,  which  nothing  has  yet  been  able 
to  destroy ;  the  frame  of  the  latter,  as  itdisappeai^d, 
left  no  trace  of  its  transitory  existence,  except  in  the 
institutions  which  sprung  from  its  decay." — (VoL 
ii.,  p.  129.) 

Still  further  to  heighten  the  apparent  discord 
among  the  materials,  which  were  in  afler  days  to 
unite  into  one  formidable  people,  the  next  group  of 
colonies  were  originally  settled  by  foreigners.  The 
Dutch  West  India  Company  acquired  possession  of 
an  immense  tract  of  territory  in  the  centre  of  the 
sea-board  of  the  continent — and  the  colony  of  New 
Netherlatids,  out  of  which  were  carved  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  New  York,  was  the  ofl&pring  of  this 
oommereial  corporation.  The  people  of  Sweden 
also  contributea  thdr  quota  to  this  heterogeneous 
combination. 

'*  The  first  permanent  colonization  of  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  is  due  to  Oxenstiern. 

"  Yet  more  than  four  years  passed  away  before 
the  design  was  carried  into  eflfect.  We  have  seen 
Minuits,  the  first  governor  of  New  Amsterdam, 
forfeit  his  place  amidst  the  strifes  of  faction.  He 
now  oflfered  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the 
Swedes,  and  leaving  Sweden  probably  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1637,  he  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Del- 
aware. Two  vessels,  the  Key  of  Calmar  and  the 
Grifiin,  formed  his  whole  fleet;  the  care  of  the 
Swedish  government  provided  the  emigrants  with 
a  religious  teacher,  with  provisions,  and  merchan- 
dise to  traffic  with  the  natives.  Early  in  theyear 
1638,  the  little  company  of  Swedes  and  finns 
arrived  in  the  Delaware  Bay;  the  lands  of  the 
southern  cape,  which  the  emigrants  from  hyperbo- 
rean regions  named  Paradise  Point,  to  the  falls  in 
the  river  near  Trenton,  were  purchased  of  the 
natives;  and  near  the  mouth  of  Christian  Creek, 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware, 
Christina  Fort,  so  called  from  the  little  girl  who 
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was  thea  Qoeen  of  Sweden,  was  erected 
ware  was  colonized." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  287.) 

Next  came  Peun,  laying  the  foundatioos  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ftpon  the  quaiker  doctrines  of  morality  and 
religion. 

'*  Meantinoe,  the  news  spread  abroad,  that  William 
Penn  the  quaker  had  opened  an  asylum  to  the  good 
and  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  and  humanity 
went  through  Europe,  fifathering  the  children  of 
misfortune.  From  England  and  Wales,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Xiow  Countries,  emigrants 
crowded  to  the  land  of  promise.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  it  was  whispered  that  the  plans  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphos  and  Oxenstiem  were  consummated ; 
new  companies  were  formed  under  better  auspices 
than  those  of  the  Swedes ;  and  from  the  highlands 
above  Worms,  the  humble  people  who  had  melted 
at  the  eloquence  of  Penn,  the  quaker  emissary, 
renounced  their  German  homes  for  the  protection 
of  the  quaker  king.  There  is  nothing  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  like  the  confidence  whicli 
the  simple  virtues  and  institutions  of  William  Penn 
inspired.  The  progress  of  his  province  was  more 
rapid  than  the  progress  of  New  England.  '  In 
August,  1683,  Philadelphia  consisted  of  three  or 
four  little  cottages;'  the  conies  were  yet  undis- 
turbed in  their  hereditary  burrows ;  the  deer  fear- 
lessly bounded  past  blazed  trees,  unconscious  of 
foreboded  streets ;  the  stranger  that  wandered  from 
the  river  banks,  was  lost  in  the  thickets  of  the 
interminable  forest ;  and  two  years  aAerwards,  the 
place  contained  about  six  hundred  houses,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  printing-press  had  begun  their 
work.  In  three  years  from  its  foundation,  Phi^- 
delphia  gained  more  than  New  York  had  done  in 
half  a  century.  This  was  the  happiest  season  in 
the  public  life  of  William  Penn.  *  1  must  without 
vanity  say' — such  was  his  honest  exultation — •! 
have  led  the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever 
any  man  did  upon  a  private  credit,  and  the  most 
prosperous  beginnings  that  ever  were  in  it,  are  to 
be  found  among  us,*  *' — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  304.) 

Pennsylvania  was  the  twelfth  colony ;  and  when 
Oglethorpe,  towards  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, founded  that  of  Georgia,  the  celebrated  thi]> 
teen  provinces,  which  in  a  few  years  were  to 
proclaim  themselves  independent  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  were  permanently  established. 

To  any  observer  who  considers  the  peculiar  chai^ 
acter,  and  apparently  hostile  nature,  of  these  various 
communities,  their  subsequent  close  union  must  be 
matter  of  astonishment.  And  we  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire  into  the  remarkable  circumstances  which 
created,  and  maintained  through  great  perils,  their 
voluntary  association.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  their  early  history — 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bancroft's  purpose, 
by  a  careful,  accurate,  and  copious  narrative  of  the 
strange  fortunes  which  attended  the  creation  of 
these  infant  states,  to  supply  to  his  country  and  the 
world  the  solution  of  the  problem  here  proposed. 
To  say  that  he  has  done  this  without  being  subject 
to  the  prepossessions  and  even  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen,  would  not  be  the  truth — and  would,  in 
fact,  be  hardly  a  compliment.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a 
zealous  republican — and  belongs,  moreover,  to  that 
class  of  politicians  who  are  in  America  denomina- 
ted the  democratic  party.  He  is  proud  of  his  coun- 
try, jealous  of  her  fame,  (too  jealous  sometimes,) 
and  exulting,  when  he  contemplates  her  future  des- 
tiny. He  writes,  therefore,  with  an  earnest  purpose, 
and  strong  feelings — but  also  with  a  kindness  and 
generosity,  which  win  favor  for  the  writer,  as  well 


as  faith  for  his  Histozy.  A  eitizeQ  of  Massadni- 
setts,  he  has  produced  a  work  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  accurate,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasing,  exhibi- 
tion of  the  tone  of  feeling  now  prevalent  among  the 
leading  minds  of  New  England.  The  fierce  old 
Puritan  spirit  has  there  been  refined  and  sublimated 
by  the  principles  to  which,  while  resisting  the 
mother  country,  the  people  of  New  England  were 
obliged  to  appeal.  Single-handed,  they  had  no 
chance  of  success  in  a  struggle  with  England.  Bnt 
before  thev  conld  hope  to  form  alliance  wiUi,  and 
receive  aid  from  any  of  their  colcmial  brethren,  ii 
was  necessary  for  them  to  cast  off  the  intolerance 
and  bigotry  which  their  ancestors  had  brought  with 
them  from  their  native  land.  Calamity  too,  and 
danger,  and  all  the  many  severe  trials  which  at- 
tended the  early  settlement  of  their  barren  country, 
tended  much  to  soAen  the  asperity  of  the  Puritan*s 
character.  Wise  and  generous  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  by  degrees  subverted  the  stem 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith.  Unrestrained  discus- 
sion led  to  the  dissemination  of  doctrines  of  the 
roost  exteiuied  benevolence ;  till  at  length  the  prev- 
alent tone— that  which  may  indeed  he  considered 
the  fashion  of  New  England,  and  of  iu  literatarB 
— is  one  of  gentleness  and  peacot  and  brotherly 
love.  In  their  law,  this  kindly  spirit  is  evinced,  by 
enactments  founded  on  the  widest  and  most  confi- 
ding principles  of  tolerance  and  liberality.  But  in 
theur  literature,  still  in  iti  infancy,  it  manifesto 
itself  in  a  species  of  exaggerated  sentimentality, 
which  imparts  an  air  of  weakness  and  almost 
effeminacy  to  most  of  the  productions  even  of  those 
who  are  deservedly  honored  as  their  chief  writers, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen.  Their  enthusiasm 
loves  a  stilted  and  affected  phrase — their  eloquence 
is  florid  unto  weakness — and  their  style  is  not  often, 
we  may  indeed  say  never,  distinguished  by  thai 
severe  and  masculine  taste  which  always  attend* 
great  thoughts,  and  which  alone  befits  a  great  peo- 
ple. 

To  an  English  reader,  this  work,  however,  will 
recommend  itself,  not  merely  by  the  kindlv  spirit 
which  pervades  it,  but  also  by  the  novelty  of  much 
of  the  information  it  contains,  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  that  information  is  conveyed. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  formatioQ 
of  each  separate  colony  are,  to  that  colony,  matters 
of  the  greatest  interest,  and  the  subject  of  most 
earnest  research*  In  the  mighty  turmoil  of  our 
greater  world  these  events  passed  almost  unheeded, 
and  were  soon  forgotten.  While  the  foundations 
of  Virginia  and  IVlissacfausettB  were  laying,  the 
great  revolution  of  1640  was  preparing.  The  re»- 
toration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  all  the  grievous  conse- 
quences of  that  great  change,  lef\  the  people  of 
England  little  time  or  inclination  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disputes  which  occurred  among  the 
emigrants  in  America  ;  or  even  to  notice  the  wars 
which  they  waged  with  the  rival  colonies  of  Hol- 
land and  Sweden.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island 
might  receive  its  remarkable  charter  from  the  profli- 
gate Charles — Pennsylvania  take  laws  from  its  be- 
nevolent founder — ^liocke  and  Shafkesbury  might 
indulge  in  their  experiments  at  legislation  for  Caro- 
lina ;  but  the  people  of  this  country  regarded  them 
not.  Time  went  on ;  and,  amongst  us,  the  strug- 
gles, distress,  and  eventual  success  of  these  colo- 
nies, were  unknown.  Neglect,  happy  in  its  conse- 
quences, was  for  many  years  their  portion.  At 
length  it  vras  found  that  a  great  people,  '^  bone  of 
our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,"  had  risen  up  in 
America.    How  this  had  happened  we  knew  no^— 
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«arad  ool :  tlwir  prasant  WDfth  was  sU  we  Bought 
to  know-*4heir  past  fortnnes  we  were  oontent 
shonld  be  consigned  to  oblinoD.  The  colonists, 
however,  regarded,  their  early  historjr  with  very 
different  feelings.  They  look  back  with  reverence 
and  lore  to  the  memory  of  those  who  led  their  fore- 
fiuhers  to  the  wilderness.  The  stories  of  their 
great  deeds— of  their  valor,  patience,  and  wisdom, 
are  sacred  legends  for  their  descendants— carefully 
stored  up  in  the  recollections  of  each  snoceedinff 
generation—^welt  upon  with  rapture,  and  related 
to  their  children  with  enthusiastic  veneration.  The 
condition  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  re- 
spect to  their  history  is  peculiar.  Every  portion 
of  it  is  authentic.  The  origin  of  most  of  ttie  na- 
tions of  the  earth  is  enveloped  in  obscurity — a 
mythic  narr&tire  has  supplied  the  place  of  authentic 
story.  The  imagination  of  successive,  and  more 
polished  ages,  has  been  employed  in  weaving  that 
web  of  fiction  with  which  the  vanity  of  every  peo- 
ple has  sought  to  piece  out  the  past.  To  exalt,  to 
adorn,  and  to  believe  these  fictions,  has  usually  be- 
come a  portion  of  the  national  reliffion.  The  less 
there  was  known,  the  greater  was  the  scope  for  the 
skill  of  the  poet,  and  the  art  of  the  priest.  The 
mythic  heroes  became  pattehis  of  virtue — after  the 
feshion  of  their  people — exaggerated  modeb  of  na- 
tional excellence.  Thus,  the  very  obscurity  of  a 
nation*s  origin  contributed  to  exalt  and  refine  its 
ohaiacter.  To  this  species  of  influence,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  the  national  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  never  been  .subjected.  Leaving  a 
etvilised  nation,  they  carried  with  them  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  the  highest  civilization  the 
world  then  knew ;  and  among  these  the  printing- 
press,  to  which  very  early  they  gave  perfect  free- 
dom. Bvery  step  of  their  proffress  has  been 
reowded,  and  is  known.  The  leaden  of  their 
various  emigrations  are  no  fabulous  demigods,  en- 
dowed with  virtue  and  skill  at  the  will  of  the  rhap- 
sodist  and  chronicler.  What  fiiults  they  had  have 
been  severely  noted;  the  good  (hey  did  has  not 
''  been  interred  with  their  bones,"  but  lives  recorded 
in  the  recollections  of  a  grateful  people.  In  truth, 
the  race  of  men  who  thus  went  fonh  to  found  a 
great  empire,  were  many  of  them  well  worthy  of  a 
nation's  love  ;  and  England,  who  ffave  them  birth, 
who  bred,  nourished,  and  educated  them,  may  take 
an  honest  pride  in  the  influence  which  their  memory 
still  exereises  over  the  many  millions  who  now 
swarm  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  America. 
If  we  wish  to  read  the  history  of  America  with 
profit,  and  to  derive  from  it  the  many  valuable  les- 
sons which  it  can  impart,  we  must  school  ourselves 
to  view  it  in  this  spirit.  We  must  check  the  ris- 
ings of  our  hurt  pride,  and  subdue  the  angry  feel- 
inn  generated  by  the  unfortunate  conflict  with  our 
ooTonics.  We  should  endeavor  to  read  with  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  English  fedings.  The  history  is  a 
history  of  English  colonization.  Our  mission  as 
the  founders  of  empires  is  far  from  being  yet  ful- 
filled. Africa,  a  large  part  of  America,  and  the 
whole  of  Australasia,  not  to  speak  of  the  vast  is- 
lands of  the  Indian  seas,  are  destined  to  receive  a 
new  people,  language,  religion,  arts,  and  litenture, 
from  England.  Our  first  great  experiment  was 
made  in  America.  The  story  of  our  doings  there 
is  a  wonderful,  endless  series  of  instructive  lessons, 
moeh  needed  by  ourselves  and  our  rnlera.  A  cen- 
tury of  experiments  included  neariy  every  possible 
scheme  which  can  be  devised  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony.  Every  mistake  was  committed— every 
right  method  was  eventually  hit  upon— and  we  have 


only  carefully  to  study  the  progress  of  each  colony, 
to  watch  steadily  the  working  of  each  •scheme  as  it 
was  devised  and  acted  on,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  deduce  a  never-erring  code  for  our  conduct ;  both 
as  a  nation  colonizing  and  as  colonists,  from  the 
frejuent  examples  furnished  by  American  history. 

The  provinces  which  were  most  distinguished  for 
their  success,  and  which  ultimately^took  the  lead  in 
unitinc^  the  colonies,  and  maintaining  the  confeder- 
acy when  formed,  were  Virginia  in  the  south,  and 
Massachusetts,  together  with  the  New  England 
states  generally,  in  the  north.  These  two  states, 
however,  were  established  on  very  opposite  princi- 
ples, and  had  consequently  to  struggle  against  very 
dissimilar  obstacles. 

Though  the  colonization  of  Virginia  maybe  truly 
ascribed  to  Raleigh's  adventurous  and  persevering 
spirit,  yet  his  efforts  to  found  a  colony  proved  for 
the  most  part  disastrous.  From  the  first  discovery 
of  the  continent  of  America  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  down  to  the  roign  of  James  L,  many,  and 
even  contradictory  Patents  had,  by  the  soccessivo 
monarohs,  been  granted  to  various  persons,  aptly 
termed  adventurers.  Attempt  after  attempt  followed 
to  turn  these  grants  to  profit ;  but  up  to  the  year 
1606  they  all  signally  faded,  bringing  distress,  ruin, 
and  oftentimes  destiuction,  upon  the  daring  but  in- 
experienced adventurers.  In  this  year,  at  the  solic- 
itation of  men  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  James 
ffranted  to  a  company  of  merchants  and  persons  of 
nigh  rank,  '*  leave  to  deduce  a  colony  into  Virgin- 
ia," and  to  that  end  issued  a  patent  %mple  in  power 
and  in  territory.  This  "  first  colonist  charter,"  as 
it  4s  termed  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  naturally  excites  great 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  historian,  and  as  natur- 
ally is  subject  to  his  severe  animadversion.  James 
was,  indeed,  amazingly  tickled  with  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  legislator  for  a  new  people ;  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  fu- 
ture province,  he  displayed  the  narrow  bigotry  and 
vehement  despotism  of  his  character.  He  assumed 
to  be  the  possessor  and  king,  by  the  right  of  discov- 
ery, of  the  whole  of  such  parts  of  the  continent  as 
were  not  actually  occupied  by  the  colonies  of  other 
nations.  And  in  furtherauce  of  this  right,  he  cre- 
ated two  rival  companies,  and  gave  to  each  a  terri- 
tory larger  than  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

**  A  belt  of  twelve  degrees  on  the  American 
coast,  embracing  the  soil  from  Cape  Fear  to  Hali- 
fax, excepting  perhaps  the  little  spot  in  Acadia 
then  actuaUy  possessed  by  the  French,  was  set 
apart  to  be  colonized  by  two  rival  companies.  Of 
tnese,  the  first  was  composed  of  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, and  merchants,  in  and  about  London ;  Uie 
second,  of  knights,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  in 
the  west.  The  London  adventurere,  who  alone 
succeeded,  had  an  exclusive  right  to  occupy  the  re- 
gions from  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  that  is  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Maryland ;  the  western  men  had  equal- 
ly an  exclusive  right  to  plant  between  forty-one 
and  forty-five  degrees.  The  intermediate  district, 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty-one  degrees,  was  open  to 
the  competition  of  both  companies." — (Vol.  i.^  p. 
121.) 

The  company  held  of  the  king  b^  homage  and 
rent — ^and  in  return  was  endowed  with  certain  ex- 
traordinary powere  as  proprietore  of  the  soil ;  but 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  political  administxa- 
tion  was  centred  nominally  in  the  king.  He  ap- 
pointed and  dismissed  at  pleasure  a  controlling 
council  sitting  in  London,  as  well  as  a  council  for 
each  colony,  which  should  reside  within  its  linuts. 
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Every  political  power  was  thus  reserred  to  the  tnon- 
arch.  **  Thus,  exclaiins  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  an 
aBtooiahment  not  wonderful  in  an  American  of  the 
present  day — *^  Thus  the  first  written  chartor  of  a 
permanent  American  colony,  which  was  to  be  the 
chosen  abode  of  liberty,  gave  to  the  mercantile  cor- 
poration nothing  but  a  desert  territory,  with  the 
right  of  peopling  and  defending  it,  and  reserved  to 
the  monarch  abrolute  legislative  authority,  the  con- 
trol of  all  appointments,  and  a  hope  of  ultimate 
revenue.  To  the  emigrants  themselves  it  conceded 
not  one  elective  francliise,  not  one  of  the  rights  of 
self-government.  Thev  were  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  a  commercial  corporation,  of  which  they 
could  not  be  members ;  to  the  dominion  of  a  domes- 
tie  council,  in  appointing  which  they  had  no  voice ; 
to  the  control  of  a  superior  council  in  England 
which  had  no  sympathies  with  their  right,  and  final- 
Iv,  to  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  sovereign. 
Yet,  bad  as  was  the  system,  the  reservation  of 
power  to  the  king,  a  result  of  his  vanity,  rather 
than  of  his  ambition,  had,  at  least,  the  advantage 
of  mitigating  the  action  of  the  commercial  corpora- 
tion. The  check  would  have  been  complete,  had 
the  powers  of  appointment  and  legislation  been 
given  to  the  people  of  Virginia." — (vol.  i.,  p.  122.) 

The  struggles  that  followed  on  the  settlement 
of  the  colony,  had  for  their  end  the  attainment,  by 
the  people,  of  all  the  powers  reserved  to  the  king 
and  company — but  to  the  end  of  their  colonizd 
existence  the  claims  of  the  Virginian  colonists  went 
no  further.  .A  sentimental  loyalty  to  England,  a 
love  of  her,  as  Aome,  was  ever  evinced  bv  them ; 
they  complained  of  her  commercial  monopoly ;  ihey 
liked  not,  and  they  opposed,  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
prietary ;  and  they  soon  adopted  a  system  of  self- 
government  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions in  England  and  America.  But  they  never 
assomed  to  be  an  independent  people,  owning, 
indeed,  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  but 
none  to  parliament — none  to  England  herself.  The 
form  of  society  in  Virginia  tend^  entirely  to  aristo- 
eratic  power  and  distinction.  The  great  posses- 
sions of  a  small  number  of  landed  proprietors 
induced  them  to  imitate  the  nobles  of  England — 
with  them  they  wished  to  be  on  an  equality — but 
they  viewed  with  sentiments  of  very  vehement  dis- 
like the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
north.  A  jovial,  profuse,  and  ostentations  people, 
it  required  a  long  course  of  folly  and  despotism  on 
the  part  of  the  English  parliament  to  wean  them 
from  the  attachment  to  home ;  and  to  onite  them 
with  the  grave,  religious,  starched,  thrifly,  and 
grasping  New  Engtanders.  These  latter,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  colonial  existence,  laid 
claim  to  national  independence;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  prevalent  doctrines  in  England  itself  fostered 
this  bold  spirit,  and  made  the  desire  to  escape  from 
English  dominion,  the  leading  sentinaent  in  the 
minds  of  the  New  England  colonists. 

The  changing  fortunes  of  the  great  English  par- 
ties had  always  an  immediate  and  marked  influence 
upon  the  colonists  in  America ;  and  a  curious 
instance  of  this  is  afibrded  by  the  uses  to  which  the 
company  of  adventurers  in  London,  and  their  meet- 
ings, were  turned  by  the  patriotic  party.  The 
discussions  which  took  place  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  their  settlements,  became  a  means  of  call- 
ing in  question  the  prerogatives  to  which  King 
James  laid  claim.  Under  the  guise  of  providing 
for  the  well-being  of  their  colonists,  they  assaulted 
the  powers  of  the  monarch  in  England,  and  sought 
to  establish  the  most  liberal  doctrines  for  the  gov- 


erament  of  tbetr  own  eovutiy,  upon  Ifae  ndoft  of  tlie 
doooinioa  which  he  endeavorad  to  maliitaiB  in  Amer- 
ica. The  legislative  aotliority  reserved  by  the 
king  was  openly  avowed  tq  lie  illegal ;  and  the 
right  of  the  colonists  to  be  deemed  English  Btkhj/aeta 
was  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  them— of  which,  in 
fact,  they  could  not  be  deprived  by  an  act  of  pranig- 
atiye — and  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  whidi  tbey 
were  in  no  measure  indebted  to  the  royal  liberality^ 
but  solely  to  the  law  alone.  The  progress  of  the 
Reformation  also  singularly  advanced  Uie  cause  of 
the  colonists.  All  Uie  old  foundations  of  xke  law 
were  called  in  question  by  dioee  who  daaraed  a  lib- 
erty of  conscience ;  and  lax  notions  on  the  subject 
of  allegianoe  becvBe  extensively  prevalent.  To 
tliose  who  deemed  leligioo,  and  leligioas  belief, 
the  one  absorbing  and  paramonnt  business  of  life, 
the  doctrines  of  the  law  on  this  head  appeared 
entirely  a  subservient  and  eeeondary  consideration. 
They  assumed,  that  the  doctrine  which  dedaied 
allegiance  to  be  indelible  was  false  as  well  as  mis- 
chievous. The  rights  of  conscience  they  considered 
to  overrule  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  If  those 
rights  were  invaded,  they  believed  tbey  oonld  sol- 
enmlv  withdraw  from  subjection  to  that  power 
which  viras  guilty  of  the  invasion,  and  from  com- 
munity with  that  people  which  permitted  the  en- 
croachment. This,  in  a  few  words,  was  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  among  the  godly  of  New  England 
— ^that  which  was,  in  fact,  never  forgoiten-^tluMigfa 
not  always,  from  characteristic  caution,  openly 
avowed.  During  the  protectorate,  the  NewEng^ 
land  colonies  were  favored  brethren,  who  were 
allowed  to  make  for  themselves  what  laws,  and 
pursue  what  conduct,  best  pleased  them.  They, 
deeming  their  dominion  the  reign  of  the  saints  on 
the  earth,  assomed  infallibility ;  and,  with  a  fiery 
zeal,  sought  to  extirpate  error  by  the  sword  and  ly 
the  fagot.  They  revelled  in  the  thought  of  their 
own  irresponsibility;  gravely  declared  themselves 
an  independent  people ;  and  prepared  to  resist,  by 
every  means  in  thehr  power,  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  which  declared  them  subject  to  the  parliament 
of  England.— (Vol.  i.,  p.  440.)  This  is  admitted 
by  Mr.  Bancroft,  though  not  with  the  frankness 
which  such  a  subject  demanded.  He  says,  **  The 
history  of  Massachusetts  is  the  counterpart  to  that 
of  Virginia ;  the  latter  obtained  its  greatest  liberty 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  its  company ; 
the  former  by  a  transfer  of  its  charter,  and  a  daring 
construction  of  its  powers,  by  the  successors  of  the 
original  patentees^ — (Vol.  i.,  p.  346.^ 

What  is  meant  by  this  transfer  and  daring  eon- 
struction,  appears  in  the  subsequent  story  of  the 
company.  **  On  the  suggestions  of  the  generous 
Matthew  Cradock,  the  governor  of  the  company,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  charter  shoold  be  transferred 
to  those  of  the  freemen  who  should  themselves 
inhabit  the  colony";  and  the  questitm  immediately 
became  the  most  important  that  could  be  debated. 
An  agreement  was  at  once  formed  at  Cambridge, 
in  England,  between  men  of  fortune  and  education, 
that  they  would  themselves  embark  for  America, 
if,  before  the  last  of  September,  the  whole  govern- 
ment should  be  legally  transferred  to  them  snd  the 
other  freemen  of  ue  company  who  should  inhabit 
the  plantation.  •  •  •  Two  days  after  the  con- 
tract had  been  executed,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  before  the  court.  A  serious  debate  ensued 
the  next  day,  when  it  was  fully,  and  with  general 
consent,  declared,  that  the  government  and  the 
patent  should  be  transferred  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
and  settled  in  New  England. 
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**  TlkB  Tole  WW  amply  a  deenon  of  the  qves- 
tioB — where  the  fotore  meetings  of  the  oompany 
abonld  be  held?  aod  yet  it  eflfeetually  changed  a 
oommeicial  corporation  into  an  independent  piovin- 
oial  government. "—(Vol.  i.,  p.  352-3.) 

In  other  words,  a  power  not  granted  was  illegally 
Qsnrped;  and  the  bold  spirit  which  dictated  tfaie 
proceeding,  continued  ever  after  to  be  manifest  in 
the  conduct  of  Massachusetts.  The  first  band  of 
aettlerB  who  went  out  under  tMs  charter,  s«xed 
upon  two  ministers  of  the  name  of  Browne,  who 
proibssed  Episcopal  doctrines;  they  were  treated 
as  if  they  had  been  criminals,  and  were  ignomioi- 
onsly  sent  back  to  England.  Mr.  Bancroft  makes 
hereupon  this  somewhat  extraordinary  remark— 
*'  They  (the  Brownes)  were  banished  from  Salem 
because  they  were  churchmen .•  Thus  was  Episco- 
pacy first  professed  in  Massachusetts  and  thus  was 
It  exiled.  The  blessings  of  the  promised  land 
were  to  be  kept  for  Puritan  dissenters."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Bancroft  here  indulges 
in  a  bitter  sneer  at  his  brethren,  or  whether  he 
adopts  their  language,  and  seriously  believes  it  an 
exculpation.  The  mtolerance  of  tlie  Puritans  is 
evidently  a  stumbKng-block  in  his  way.  His  rea- 
son and  better  nature  revolt  against  the  atrocities 
he  describes ;  but  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  peo- 
ple interfere  with  his  judgment,  and  induce  him  to 
rrarae  *an  unsatisfactory  apology  for  a  tyranny 
which,  when  exercised  against  his  favorites,  he 
visits  with  an  honest  and  vehement  indignation. 

The  Puritan  who,  in  Europe,  had  suSered  under 
persecution,  did  not  blame  his  oppressors  because 
they  were  persecutors.  What  he  complained  of 
was,  that  they,  in  his  person,  persecuted  the  truth. 
He,  in  his  turn,  was  ready  with  the  rod  of  the 
magistrate  to  punish  dissent— because  such  dissent 
was  error.  The  true  principles  of  religious  tolera- 
tion were  utterly  repudiated  by  him.  "  Gnd  for- 
bid," said  Dudley,  one  of  their  most  esteemed 
leaders,  '*  our  lave  for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so 
cold  that  we  should  tolerate  errors."  Cotton,  a 
Bfainiuff  light  among  his  brethren,  exclaimed,  '*  bet- 
tor tolerate  hypocrites  and  tares,  than  thorns  and 
briers."  **  Polypiely,"  cried  out  another  of  these 
reverend  men,  **  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the 
worid.  To  say  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience,  is  impious  ignorance."  ''Religion," 
said  another,  '*  has  no  eccentric  motions."  This 
was  the  open,  honest  avowal  of  the  doctrines  on 
which  they  were  prepared  to  act — and  in  accordance 
with  which  they  did  act.  ■  They  declared  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  '*  a  perfect  republic."  Open  dissent 
was  banished  from  the  province,  and  vaited  with 
the  punishment  of  death  if  the  dissenter  ventured  to 
return ;  and  men  and  women  were,  under  this  atro- 
cious law,  banished,  whipt,  and  executed!  Mr. 
Bancroft  condescends,  not  mdeed  directly  to  defend, 
but  to  extenuate  the  enactment.  He  declares  that 
the  act  admits  of  no  defence ;  and  then,  with  an 
astonishing  inconsistency,  proceeds  by  a  sophistical 
argument  to  justify  the  deed  on  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  extenuate  its  horrors,'  by  showing  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  have  been  equally  guihy. 
Thus  the  impartiality  of  the  historian  is  lost  in  the 
xeal  of  the  advocate.  In  truth,  Mr.  Bancroft's 
seal  has  in  this  case  most  signally  outrun  his  dis- 
cretion and  judgment.  By  attempting  to  prove 
that  the  institutions  of  America,  from  the  fifst, 
were  fiiultless,  and  her  people  impeoeable,  distrust 
is  inevitably  raised  in  the  mind  of  every  judicious 
reader;  and  the  important  benefit  is  lost,  which 
BUfht  have  been  derived  from  a  philosophic  explar 
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of  the  ttaener  in  which  the  dunaoler  and 
institutions  of  a  remarkable  people  wera  ^padualiy 
developed  and  moulded  into  that  form  which  they 
have  at  length  atuined.  The  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  matter  before  us,  is  the  present 
tolerance  of  difierence  in  religions  belief,  mani- 
fested both  by  the  laws  and  the  mannen  of  Amer- 
ica; as  compared  with  that  iron  bigotry  with 
which  they  started  in  their  career.  The  duty  of  a 
mere  chronicler  is  merely  truly  to  narrate  the  facts 
which  constitute  his  history:  that  of  the  philo- 
sopjkc  historian — and  to  that  character  Mr.  Ban- 
croft aspires— is  to  search  for,  and  to  explain  the 
hidden  causes  of  the  remarkable  change  which  took 
place.  To  deny  the  first  step  in  the  narration,  to 
repel  the  statement  of  intolerance  as  a ''  calumny," 
and  to  assert  that  the  people  of  New  England  were 
from  the  firet  as  forbearing  in  the  case  of  religious 
belief,  as  by  the  law  of  the  United  States*  we  may 
presume  them  to  be  at  present,  may  find  favor  with 
the  zealots  of  his  own  country,  but  will  assuredly, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world  at  large,  throw  dis- 
credit upon  his  labon,  and  distrust  upon  his  evi- 
dence. 

The  declaration  of  the  leaden  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  allegiance,  is 
a  signal  event  in  the  history  of  the  colonies.  In  it, 
we  can  perceive  the  germ  of  that  independence, 
which  they  in  after  yean  successfully  demanded. 
The  people  of  the  majority  of  the  colonies,  never 
thought  of,  never  desired  to  be  an  independent 
people.  They  were  driven  hy  an  invincible  neces- 
sity to  fight  for  independence,  in  the  end  ;  and  they 
reluctantly  yielded  obedience  to  its  hard  decree. 
But  the  proud  Puritan,  when  he  shook  the  dust  frem 
his  feet,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  native  land,  deter- 
mined at  the  same  time  to  shake  off  his  ^allegiance 
also.  The  feeling  of  nature  might  for  an  instant 
sway  his  stern  spirit^-and  as  he  saw  the  shores  of 
his  birth-place  sink  into  the  sea,  in  the  agony  and 
tenderness  of  the  moment  he  might  exclaim,  r  arb- 
WELL,  DKAK  Enoland  *  But  as  he  turned  him  to 
the  west,  and  looked  towards  the  ftituro,  the  past, 
with  all  its  regrets,  its  ties,  and  its  gentle  recolleo- 
tions,  was  swept  from  his  heart.  He  w^as  excited 
by  the  hope  of  building  up  a  perfect  chureh— a 
fiery  seal  tor  the  maintenanlse  and  extension  of  hie 
own  opinions,  which  he  arrogantly  deemed  the  only 
soul-saving  truth,  occupied  his  whole  mind,  and 
supi^ied  the  place  of  home  and  friends  and  fiunily. 
'*  I  shall  call  that  my  country,"  wrote  John  Win- 
throp,  one  of  the  founden  of  Massachusetts,  to  his 
father,  *'  where  I  may  most  glorify  God,  and  enjoy 
the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends."  And  when, 
having  arrived  in  America,  sickness  and  death  and 
misery  were  all  around  him,  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
whom,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  he  had  left  in 
England — ^**  We  here  enjoy  Uod  and  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  not  this  enough?  I  thank  God,  I  like  so 
well  to  be  here,  as  I  do  not  repent  my  coming.  I 
would  not  have  altered  my  course,  though  1  had 
foreseen  all  these  afflictions.  I  never  had  more 
content  of  mind . ' '  The  stern  fanaticism  which  dic- 
tated this  language,  was  not  likely  to  be  checked  in, 
its  course  by  the  comparatively  fef  ble  ties  bf  nationals 
allegiance.    It  was  soon  proposed  '*  to  form  a  pe- 

*  Jodgiiig  by  tome  late  proceedings  towards  Catholics. 
in  NewEngland,  we  fear  the  spirit  of  iotolennce  is  not 
wholly  departed  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  b  lo- 
be hoped,  no wever,  that  this  was  hut  a  uvnsieot  cbuUitioo 
of  holy  zeal,  and  that  the  thoroogh  feeling  of  toleianos* 
evinced  hy  ul  the  leading  minds  of  Amenea,  will  keep. 
^ —  andeztinguish  every  contrary  tendency. 
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Cttliar  government,"  and  in  their  cuixent  iargon,  to 
colonize  the  **  best'^ — meaning  those  who  agreed 
with  them.  These  proceeding,  however,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  English  government,  and 
brought  down  upon  the  colonists  Laud  with  a  Quo 
uforrarUof  A  lucky  death  cot  short  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  the  convulsions  which  immediate- 
ly followed  in  England,  the  colony  was  for  a  time 
forgotten.  When  the  Parliament  had  conquered 
.  the  king,  it  sought  to  extend  its  power  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  began  to  question  the  validity  of  thh  Mas- 
sachusetts charter.  The  colonists  determined  to 
resist  the  Parliament,  as  the  Parliament  had  resist- 
ed the  king.  Their  general  court  met  in  November, 
1648,  to  deliberate  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call,  the  usurpations  of  Parliament ;  and  having  ex- 
pelled one  deputy  because  he  was  faithless,  that  is, 
of  opinion  opposite  to  their  own,  they  deliberated 
with  closed  doors,  '*  on  the  nature  of  the  relation 
witii  England" — and  then  agreed,  *'  that  Massachu- 
setts Owed  to  England  the  same  allegiance  as  the 
free  Hanse  Towns  had  rendered  to  the  enipire ,  as 
Normandy,  when  its  dukes  were  kings  of  England, 
had  paid  to  the  monarchs  of  France."  And  they 
resolved  to  accept  no  new  charter  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, because  that  would  imply  a  surrender  of  the 
old.  The  court  next  addressed  Parliament  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  Edward  Winslow,  the  agent  for 
Massachusetts  in  England,  publicly  denied  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  extended  to  America. 
**  If  the  Parliament  of  England  should  impose  laws 
npon  us,"  he  said,  "  having  no  burgesses  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  ca^le  of  a  summons,  by 
reason  of  the  vast  distance,  we  should  lose  the  lih- 
erties  and  freedom  of  EngUsh  indeed."  The  Par- 
liament evaded  the  difficulty,  by  an  ambiguous 
answer — which,  if  circumstances  had  allowed, 
would  most  probably  have  been  interpreted,  so  as  to 
let  in  their  supreme  dominion.  Mr.  Bancrofl  says 
the  Parliament  magnanimously  (we  should  say 
cunningly)  replied — "  We  encourage  no  appeals 
from  your  justice.  We  leave  you  m  the  freedom 
and  latitude  that  may  in  any  respect^  duly  claimed 
Jy  y<m."»— (Vol.  i.,  p.  443.) 

After  the  Kestorattion  the  question  of  English  su- 
premacy was  again  mooted ;  the  struggles  of  the 
colony  with  Charles  11.  and  his  brother  James, 
plainly  prove  Massachusetts  to  have  been,  in  fact, 
the  birth-place  of  American  independence.  In 
1671,  Charles  said  to  the  privy  council,  there  is 
fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this 
nation ;  and  it  was  afterwards  by  the  council  de- 
clared, **  that  they  (the  people  of  Massachusetts) 
were  a  people  almost  upon  the  brink  of  renouncing 
any  dependence  upon  die  crown,"  Mr.  Bancroft 
assumes  *'  that  the  privy  council  was  overawed  by 
the  moral  dignity  which  they  could  not  compre- 
hend."—(Vol.  ii.,  p.  89.)  The  truth  is,  that 
Charles  was  rapacious  and  indolent — he  hated  all 
trouble,  but  particularly  did  he  detest  that  labor 
which  brought  no  money.  From  Massachusetts  he 
could  hope  for  no  spoil,  and  he  consequently  gave  it 
the  great  benefit  of  his  neglect.  James,  however, 
was  of  a  different  character — ^the  moral  dignity,  of 
which  the  historian  somewhat  grandiloquently 
speaks,  was  no  obstacle  in  his  path.  His  advice 
and  influence  were  predominant  in  the  later  years 

*  The  transatlantic  Puritans  found  favor  in  the  eyvsof 
Cromwell— who,  when  he  had  conquered  Ireland,  offered 
the  New  England  people  estates,  and  a  settlement  in  that 
island.  The  offer  was  declined  by  them,  because  they 
thought  "  their  own  goveromeot  the  happiest  and  wisest 
this  day  in  the  world."— Vol.  i.,  p.  444. 


of  hia  brother  Charles ;  and  theooonge  that  daied, 
by  a  quo  warranto^  to  avoid  the  charter  of  the  cop- 
poration  of  London,  was  not  likely  to  qnail  before 
that  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  colony  had  open- 
ly resisted  the  enforcing  of  the  act  of  oavigatioo ; 
acting  throughout,  as  they  did  consistently,  in  ao* 
cordance  wiUi  their  before  declared  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  allegiance.  In  England,  however,  at 
no  time  was  this  interpretation  admitted  by  the  law- 
yers; and  now,  when  the  king  appealed  to  tlie 
judges  and  courts  of  Westminster,  judgment  waaat 
once  given  in  favor  of  the  crown ;  and  in  the  yeat 
1684,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  which  had  beeo 
granted  by  Charles  I.  was  declared  void. 

A  result  followed  upon  this  judgment,  which  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  any  principles  of  law,  but 
which  can  be  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  of  Massachusetts. 
The  general  attack  made  upon  tlie  several  corpora- 
tions m  England  and  in  the  colonies,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly unpopular  act,  because  it  was  considered 
a  violent,  not  to  say  illegal  stretch  of  the  preroa»- 
tive  i  and  when  the  revolution  of  1688  followed,  a 
general  resumption  of  their  charters  was  permitted, 
with  the  almost  single  exception  of  Massachusetts.* 
The  lawyers  indeed  endeavored  to  account  for  this 
exoei)tion,  by  saying,  that  in  the  case  of  Massachu- 
setts judgment  had  ^n  given,  whereas  in  the  other 
cases  the  resignation  of  the  charters  had  been  volun- 
tary. This  statement,  however,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  city  of  London, 
judgment  was  given  after  solemn  argument;  whereas 
m  that  of  Massachusetts  it  followed  as  of  course, 
because  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  defendants* 
London,  nevertheless,  resumed  her  charter,  but  the 
revolution  government  refused  the  same  favor  to 
Massachusetts.  *'  Somers  and  King  William  were 
less  liberal  to  Massachusetts  than  Clarendon  and 
Charles  n."t  The  question  naturally  arises,  why 
was  this?  xhe  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  Massachusetts.  London  did  not  daim 
to  be  independent  of  Parliament ;  neither  did  Vir- 
ginia or  the  other  colonies;  but  Massachusetts, 
openly  and  in  set  argument,  laid  claim  to  a  separ- 
ate national  existence.  She  had  successfully  main- 
tained this  position  before  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
had  for  years  asserted  it  in  the  early  times  of  the 
restoration.  But  the  revolution  of  1668  was  a 
revolution  in  favor  of  the  Parliament  against  the 
crown.  It  established  parliamentary  supremacy; 
and  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  a  power  in 
America  could  resist  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
Massachusetts,  therefore,  succumbed ;  but  hers 
was  a  forced  obedience.  The  old  doctrines  of  her 
political  creed  were  in  secret  cherished  by  her 
people,  taught  and  supported  by  her  ministers,  and 
influenced  every  act  of  her  government. 

During  these  yarious  struggles  respecting  their 
political  institutions,  the  colonists  increased  rapidly 
in  numbers — and  became  rich  as  well  as  numerous. 
Some  years  before  our  revolution,  they  had  not 
only  succeeded  in  thus  firmly  establishing  their 
own  colony,  bdt  had  made  the  first  and  most  impor^ 
tant  step  towards  that  Federal  union,  by  which  in 

*  Bermuda  did  not  resume  its  former  charter. 

t  Clarendon  and  Charles  II.  always  evinced  a  remark- 
able liberality,  in  every  institution  framed  under  their 
auspices,  for  ttie  colonies.  The  most  strikinff  instance 
of  this  was  aflbrded  by  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  remained  for  years  after  the  American  revbtotion 
the  written  political  code  of  the  state.  Of  late  years,  it 
has  been  modified,  and  made  somewhat  less  democratie 
than  was  the  original  royal  charter. 
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ftet  they  have  become  an  independent  people. 
The  colonies  of  New  England  entered  mto  confed- 
eracy, and  styled  themsehes  the  united  colonies  of 
New  England.  This  event  is  thus  described  by 
lAr.  Bancroft— 

**  Immediately  after  the  victories  over  the  Pe- 
qnods,  (1637,)  at  a  time  when  the  earliest  synod 
had  gathered  in  Boston  the  leading  magistrates  and 
elders  of  Connecticut,  the  design  of  a  confederacy 
was  proposed.  Many  of  the  American  statesmen, 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  government  of 
Holland,  possessed  sufficient  experience  and  knowl- 
edge to  frame  the  necessary  plan ;  but  time  was 
wanting;  the  agents  of  Pljrmouth  could  not  be 
seasonably  summoned ,  and  the  subject  was  deferred. 
The  next  year  it  came  again  into  discussion  ;  but 
Connecticut,  ofiended  '  b^use  some  preeminence 
was  yielded  to  Massachusetts,'  insisted  on  reserving 
to  each  state  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
oonfederacy.  This  reservation  was  refused ;  for  in 
that  case,  said  Massachusetts,  '  all  would  have 
eome  to  nothing.' 

'*  The  vicinitv  of  the  Dutch,  a  powerful  neighbor, 
whose  claims  CJonnectieut  could  not  single-handed 
defeat,  led  the  colonists  of  the  west  to  renew  the 
negotiation ;  and  with  such  success  that,  within  a 
few  years,  Thb  United  Colonies  op  New  Eng- 
land were  '  made  all  as  one.*  Protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  the  French, 
•eenrity  against  the  tribes  of  savages,  the  liberties 
of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace,  those  were  the 
motives  of  the  confederacy.     •    •    • 

**  The  union  embraced  the  separate  governments 
of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  but  to  each  its  respective  local  jurisdiction 
was  carefully  reserved.  The  question  of  state 
rights  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  The  afiairs 
of  the  oonfederacy  were  intrusted  to  oommiasioners, 
consisting  of  two  from  each  colony.  Choreh  mem- 
bership was  the  only  qualification  required  for  office. 
The  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble  annually, 
or  oftener  if  exigencies  demanded,  might  deliberate 
on  all  things  which  are  the  proper  concomitants  or 

requents  of  a  confederation .  The  aftairs  of  peace 
war,  and  especially  Indian  afiairs,  exclusively 
belonged  to  them ;  they  were  authorized  to  make 
internal  improvements  at  the  common  charge  ;  they, 
too,  were  the  guardians  to  see  equal  and  speedy 
justice  assured  to  all  the  confederates  in  every  juris- 
diction .  The  common  expenses  were  to  be  assessed 
•eoording  to  population." — (Vol.  i.,pp.  490-91). 

This  plan  was  executed  so  early  as  the  year 
1043,  just  twenty^three  years  after  the  first  pilgrims 
set  foot  in  New  Englana ;  and  Tory  little  more  than 
fourteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  charter  granted 
by  Charies  I.  to  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  highest  sovereign  rights  are  by  this  confedera- 
tion assumed  as  their  own — and  communion  refused 
with  every  one  not  of  thehr  creed.  The  ambitious 
and  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Puritan  was  manifest 
ia  every  provision  of  the  Union. 

One  other  passion  was  also  manifested  by  theee 
colonists  that  may  be  deemed  eminently  ^glish. 
Their  hatred  of  the  French  on  their  continent,  could 
only  be  equalled  by  their  desire  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  extensive  territories  which  France  had  ac- 
quired, and  by  which,  indeed,  they  were  eventually 
completely  surrounded.  The  danger  whidi  threat- 
ened the  colonists  was  great  and  imminent ;  and 
the  spirit  with  which  they  met  it  evinced  alike  their 
oooxage  and  their  wiadom. 

In  the  year  1690,  while  the  ffovemment  of  Mas- 
•Mhiuetts  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 


who,  on  the  news  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  expelled 
the  governors  of  James,  and  before  Parliament  had 
asserted  its  authority,  a  Congress^^ihe  first  Amei^ 
ican  Congress — was  called  in  New  York,  on  the 
invitation  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  this  Congress 
determined  to  make  war  on  the  French  possessions, 
and  attempt  the  conquest  of  Acadia  and  Canada. 
We  need  no  other  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  desire 
for  an  independent  existence  was  no  new  conception, 
first  produced  in  the  year  1776.  *'  The  conquest  of 
New  France  was  the  burning  passion  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  harmony  with  its  hatred  of  legitimacy  and 
the  old  forms  of  Christianity.  To  subdue  the  French 
dominions-^ithis  was  the  joint  object  which  was  to 
foster  a  common  feeling  between  England  and  the 
American  colonies." — (Vol.  iii.,  p.  78,) 

The  history  of  French  adventure  over  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  forms  a  large  and  interesting  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Bancroft's  labora.  The  vast  territories 
which  France  had  acquired,  together  with  her  sys- 
tematic schemes  of  aggrandizement,  seemed  at  one 
time  about  to  render  her  paramount  in  the  northern 
continent.  A  chain  of  forts  extended  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi — a  strong 
religious  fervor  had  led  her  sons  as  missionaries 
over  all  the  immense  regions  to  which  she  laid 
claim — and  her  language  and  religion  appeared  dee- 
tined  to  be  common  to  the  whole  population  of 
North  America.  The  story  of  the  destruction  of 
all  these  fond  hopes,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  originally  created,  is  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  English  North  Amer- 
ican colonies.  It  is  probable  that  if  England  had 
permitted  France  to  have  retained  possession  of 
Canada,  she  would  herself  have  remained  mistress 
of  the  colonies  she  had  planted.  The  near  neigh- 
borhood of  a  powerful  enemy  kept  the  colonists 
dependent  upon  England.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
mother  country,  they  could  not  hope  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  France ;  and  they  eagerly  joined  in 
every  attempt  of  England  to  conquer  the  French 
possessions,  because  they  deemed  that  conquGst  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  their  own  independence. 
The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  little  thought, 
when  exulting  in  consequence  of  their  acquisition 
of  Canada,  that  they  had  just  removed  one,  and, 
but  for  themselves,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
loss  of  their  own  colonies. 

For  the  historian  of  America,  there  is  one  other 
subject  of  inauiry  and  consideration  which  all  must 
approach  with  sorrow  and  dwell  upon  with  shame. 
Need  we  say  we  allude  to  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  that  country  t  Americans,  when  speaking  on  this 
painful  subject,  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  the 
subjects  of  accusation,  and  therefore  at  once  proceed 
to  assert  that  slavery  is  the  work,  not  of  American^ 
but  English  legislation ;  and  they  appear  to  belieTO 
that  they  exculpate  themselves  when  they  have  incnl* 
pated  others.  We  would,  however,  observe,  that  the 
mstitutions  of  America — ^those  in  which  the  people 
of  America  justly  take  great  pride — are  all  or  Eng- 
lish origin ;  and  that  as  they  seek,  and  fairly,  to 
derive  honor  not  from  the  creation,  but  the  retain- 
ing of  these  safeguards  of  liberty  and  happiness,  so 
must  they  be  content  to  bear  what  burden  of  blame 
is  due  to  the  maintenance  of  the  most  odious  of  insti- 
tutions. There  is  also  another  point  of  view  as 
respects  their  national  renown,  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regard  this  subject.  Of  the  present  twenty* 
seven  United  States,  England  planted  only  thirteen ; 
the  renuining  states  are  colonies  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  any  of 
these,  the  United  States  are  answerable  before  the 
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great  tribunal  of  Uie  civilised  world.  Unfortaoatelj 
we  know  on  what  grounds  and  for  what  ends  this 
Btigma  upon  our  humanity  hu  been  extended.  We 
know  what  are  the  interests  which  are  still  laboring 
yet  further  to  extend  it ;  and  no  appeal  to  ancient 
or  modem  history — no  proof,  however  damnatory 
as  regards  England,  can  wipe  from  the  American 
escutcheon  that  stain  which  a  sordid  love  of  ^n, 
and  a  love  of  power  equally  degrading,  have  jointly 
contributed  to  cast  on  it. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  that  of  Puritan  intolerance, 
Mr.  Bancroft  8  zeal  to  maintain  the  fame  of  his 
country,  has  led  him  into  a  course  of  inquiry  iwd 
remark  wholly  beside  the  question  ^  and  in  some 
degree  has  induced  him,  while  defending  hie  own 
people,  to  be  unjust  to  other  men.  He  commences 
bis  chapter  on  slavery  by  an  admission  of  its  evils 
and  imustice ;  and  then  declares  that  *'  the  unjust, 
wasteful,  and  unhappy  system  was  fastened  upon 
the  rising  institutions  of  America,  not  by  the  consent 
of  the  corporation  nor  the  desires  of  the  emigrants ; 
bnt  as  it  was  introduced  by  the  mercantile  avarice 
of  a  foreign  nation,  so  it  was  subsequently  riveted 
by  the  policy  of  England,  without  regard  to  the 
interests  or  the  wishes  of  the  colony." — (Vol.  i.,  p. 
150.) 

If  Mr.  Bancroft  will  scan  carefully  this  assertion, 
he  will  see  that  it  is  contradicted  not  only  by  the 
subsequent  story,  but  by  itself.  The  system  was 
&8tened  on  the  rising  institutions  of  America  by  the 
avarice  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  this  in  opposition  to 
the  desires  of  the  emigrants.  But  surely  there 
were  in  Virginia  buyers^  as  well  as  sellers  of  slaves. 
Who  were  these  buyers  1  The  emigrants.  And 
this  is  in  terms  admitted  by  Mr.  Bancroft  himself. 
"  For  many  years,"  he  says,  "  the  Dutch  were 
principally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  in  the  market 
of  Virginia;  the  immediate  demand  for  laborers 
may,  in  part,  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  planters 
to  the  ultimate  evils  of  slavery,  thoogh  the  laws  of 
the  colony  at  a  very  early  period  discouraged  its 
increase  by  a  special  «tax  upon  female  slaves." — 

iVol.  i.,  p.  177.)  And  again  he  says,  "Towards 
be  negro  the  laws  [of  Virginia]  were  less  tolerant. 
The  statute  which  declares  who  are  slaves  followed 
tbe  old  idea  long  prevalent  through  Christendom^ 
all  servants  not  being  Christians,  imported  into  this 
country  by  shipping  shall  be  slaves,  [a.  d.  1670.] 
Yet  it  was  addend,  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith 
doth  not  make  free.  [1682.]  The  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule,  interpreting  every  doubtful  question  in 
&vor  of  liberty,  declared  the  children  of  freemen  to 
be  free.  Virginia  was  humane  towards  men  of  the 
white  race ;  was  severe  towards  the  negro.  Doubts 
arose  if  the  ofi&pring  of  an  Englishman  by  a  negro 
woman  should  be  bond  or  free ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Roman  law  prevailed  over  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
oflspring  followed  the  condition  of  its  mother. 
Enfranchisement  of  the  population  was  not  encour- 
aged ;  the  female  slave  was  not  subject  to  taxation ; 
the  emancipated  negress  was  tithable.  The  death 
of  a  slave  from  extremity  of  correction  was  not 
accounted  felony;  since  it  cannot  be  presumed— 
such  is  the  language  of  the  statute — that  prepensed 
malice,  which  alone  makes  murder  felony,  should 
induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate.  The 
legislature  did  not  understand  human  passion ;  no 
such  opinion  now  prevails.  Finally,  it  was  nsade 
lawful  for  persons  pursuing  fugitive  colored  edaves 
to  wound  or  even  to  kill  them.  The  master  waa 
absolute  lord  over  his  negro.  The  slave  and  the 
slave's  posterity  were  bondsmen;  though  afier- 
waids,  whea  the  question  waa  lajaed,  the  devise  of 


nefio  childrsn  in  foue^  the  f^tuie  inoraase  of  a 
bondwoman,  was  void.  As  property  in  Virginia 
oonaiBted  almost  exdustvely  of  laad  and  labmis, 
the  increase  of  negro  slaves  was  grateful  to  the 
pride  and  to  the  interests  of  the  large  landed  propi- 
etors.  After  a  long  series  of  years  the  institotioa 
of  slavery  renewed  a  landed  aristocracy,  dosely 
resembling  the  feudal  nobility ;  the  culminatbg  point 
was  the  period  when  slaves  were  declared  to  be  real 
estate,  and  might  be  constituted  by  the  owner  ad- 
scripts to  the  soil."  [a.  d.  1705— 1727.>~(  Vol.  iL, 
p.  104.) 

These  laws  were  all  passed  by  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  some  of  them  by  le^slatures  ehoseo  by 
universal  suffrage  How,  then,  can  it  be  asssried 
that  slavery  was  instituted,  and  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  emimntst 

The  guilt,  and  there  was  macn  guilt,  most  be 
shared  byadl  concerned  in  this  terrible  and  ne&rious 
traffic.  The  misery  and  roischie&  still  remain ;  and 
cannot,  ahis !  by  any  legislation,  be  at  once  utterly 
eradicated.  If  the  slaves  were  white,  a  sodden 
emancipation  would  put  an  end  to  the  legal  distinc- 
tion, and  in  a  few  years  no  traces  of  it  would  resasin. 
Bui  the  difference  of  color  renders  imposstbls  all 
hope  of  any  such  sudden  and  thorough  eradication 
of  the  evil.  If  the  slaves  were,  u>-morrow,  to  be 
all  made  freemen,  the  social  ban  would  still  reoasii 
•—the  curse  of  his  dcin  would  stick  to  the  unfor- 
tunate negro.  In  a  case  so  fraught  with  difficulties, 
it  is  not  Uie  part  of  a  wise  or  good  man  to  excite 
angry  feeling^,  to  bandy  abuse,  or  to  attempt  by 
any  sophistry  or  artifice  to  hide  or  extenuate  the 
evil.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  the  efibrts  of  the  leal- 
ous  bnt  indiscreet  friends  of  freedom  have,  in  many 
cases,  increased  instead  of  alleviating  the  misery^ 
the  slave.  We  should  recollect  that  it  is  not 
always  cupidity  that  renders  the  slave-owner  i 
of  any  interference.  Fear,  ever  wakeful 
besets  them  all,  and  they  dread,  as  a  conseqoenee 
of  the  abolitionist  teachiiiffi  not  simply  the  loss  of 
property,  but  life  itself.  They  feel,  that  they,  their 
families,  their  friends,  their  very  country,  is  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  We  need  not,  therefoie, 
wonder  at  the  jealous  watch  which  they  keep 
agamst  the  intrusion  of  any  doctrines  or  dmogs 
which  may  be  followed,  as  they  believe,  by  sneh 
terrible  consequences.  With  their  honest  tenon 
we  can  sjrmpathize,  and  pity  those  who  feel  it. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  slave-holders  against 
whom  we  confess  our  anger  rises,  and  for  whose 
arrogance  and  cruelty  we  would  cheerfully  assist  in 
oontrivinff  a  punishDient.  We  mean  those  w1k> 
declare  uavery  not  only  to  be  no  evil,  bnt  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  a  ferfoct  repuMk,  If  there  were 
any  danger  of  such  doctrines  prevailing,  we  sboold 
be  prepared,  at  any  risk,  to  oppose  them  by  every 
species  of  abditionist  agitation.  But  there  is  no 
such  danger.  A  few  extravagant,  crack-brained 
demagogues  of  Uie  south,  excited  by  what  Mr.  Be»- 
tham  delighted  to  call  **•  an  interestrbegotten  pieje- 
dice,"  may  sometimes  rave  afler  tliis  fashion ;  but 
no  rational  American  denies  the  dreadful  evil  which 
sUverv  has  entailed  on  his  country.  There  is  none 
who  does  not  ardently  desire  to  put  an  end  to  this 
calamitous  institution.  One  fundamental  rule,  in- 
deed, there  is  whk$h  every  honest  politician  is  booad 
religiottsly  to  follow — and  that  is,  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  curse.  It  may  be  impossible,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  to  eradicate  at  once,  the  institutaop 
and  its  consequences  from  thoso  slates  in  whieh  it 
has  been  kmg  established.  But  no  desire  of  gain, 
no  plaaof  party  aggiandiaement,  can  justify  Ike 
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propijgation  of  this  monl  pestileooe*  We  niiist  be 
permitted  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  any  man's 
lamentations  over  the  evils  of  slavery,  who  seeks  by 
his  vote,  or  his  influence,  or  his  countenance,  **  to 
rivet  the  unjust,  wasteful^  and  unhappy  system 
upon  the  rising  institutions*'  of  the  states  which 
have  yet  to  be  formed  under  the  American  consti- 
tution. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  again 
enforcing  upon  the  mind  of  the  English  reader,  the 
necessity  or  pursuing  it  with  a  catholic  spirit.  All 
that  is  of  chief  importance  in  it,  is  entitled  to  his 
esteem.  The  real  liberality — the  general  fairness 
—the  labor  and  conscientious  research  it  evinces-^ 
deserve,  and  we  are  assured  will  receive,  his  warm- 
est approbation.  There  are  some  peculiarities, 
however,  of  style — some  modes  of  expression — 
some  habits  of  thought  which  are  novel ;  and  may, 
perhaps,  not  prove  entirely  grateful  to  our  cisatlan- 
tic taste.  But  Mr.  Bancroft's  is  an  American  not 
an  English  production,  and  must  be  judged  fay  a 
reference  to  American  feelings.  We  treat  a  Ger- 
man or  a  French  work  after  this  fashion — and  this 
one,  although  written  in  our  language,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  our  conventional  criticism.  On  one  account 
we  are  sincerely  glad  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  this  remark.  The  great  incubus  on  Ameri- 
can literature  is  imitation.  Everything  has  to  be 
ftshioned  on  an  English  model;  and  nothing  is 
deemed  worthy  even  by  Americans,  which  has  not 
received  the  sanction  of  English  fashion.  We  de- 
tire,  however,  to  see  our  transatlantic  ofl^pring  ap- 
prove themselves  a  people,  in  the  real  and  great 
sense  of  that  term,  by  making  for  themselves  a 
national  literature.  liet  them  bring  their  quota  to 
the  world's  wealth  of  wisdom;  and  considering 
who  and  what  they  are,  that  quota — ^the  debt 
which  they  owe  to  this  common  stock — ought  to  be 
Bmple,  and  worthy  of  their  material  greatness.  Let 
them  to  the  exploring  of  the  vast,  and  yet  untrod- 
den regions  of  thought,  bring  the  same  adventurous 
•ad  daring  spirit,  vvhich  distinguished  their  anoee- 
tors  who  led  the  way  into  the  wOderness — and  the 
grateful  world  will  hail  themas  worthy  descendants 
of  their  great  pro^nitors. 

The  present  high  position  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  be- 
stowed as  it  has  bmn  in  consequence  of  his  historic 
labors,  \b  not  only  an  honor  to  himself,  but  to  his 
country,  by  whom  it  was  conferred.  And  this,  it 
should  be  remembered,  b  no  solitary  occurrence. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  reward  the  literary 
merit  of  her  citizens  of  every  party — ^thus  holding 
out  a  great  and  due  incitement  to  men  of  superior 
ability  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  pro- 
eeedings  of  their  native  land.  We  cannot  indeed 
subscribe  to  that  philoeophy  which  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be  left 
by  her  more  gifted  sons  to  the  guidance  and  control 
of  inferior  and  more  turbulent  spirits.  In  the  case 
before  us,  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  occasion  of 
more  widely  extending  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
may  lead  to  the  dissipation  on  an^  prejudice  which 
vet  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  historian  ;  and  that 
his  European  experience  may  enable  him,  in  the 
volumes  which  are  yet  to  appear,  to  describe  with 
increased  efficiency  for  the  world's  instruction  the 
many  worthy  examples  of  ability  and  virtue  which 
his  country's  annals  affi>rd.* 

*  The  volomea  requisite  to  complete  the  **  History  of 
the  United  States"  are,  we  understand,  preparing  for  the 
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'*Now  it  is  all  over:  tell  the  piper  lo  play  Ha  til  mi 
tulidh!"  (We  return  no  more.) 

JUul  wortb  lifRob  Hay, 

*•  Wx  return  no  more !  we  retura  no  more ! 
Said  the  chief,  ere  he  breathed  his  last. 
For  he  knew  that  the  reign  of  the  fierce  and  free, 

And  the  bold  in  deed,  was  past ; 
He  knew  that  the  slogan  of  Border  war — 
All  mute  as  the  sleuth  hound's  breath — 
Should  never  awaken  the  hills  again 
With  shouts  whose  echo  was  death  : — 
"  Ha  til,  ha  til  mi  tulidh !" 

Did  they  crowd  around  him,  the  brave  of  old , 

In  the  dreams  of  that  solemn  hour, 
All  the  mighty  chiefs  of  his  royal  line. 

In  the  pride  of  their  early  power? — 
Macalpine  who  reigned  o'er  a  conquered  noe, 

And  those  that  held  rule  in  Lorn— 
Did  he  think  of  these  as  he  turned  to  die  ? 

And  his  words — were  they  words  of  scorn  ?•*- 
'' Ha  tU,  ha  til  mi  tulidh!" 

Did  he  brood  o'er  the  wrong  that  'whelmed  his 
sires, 

Making  all  their  hearthstones  bare, 
Through  the  ages  that  saw  them  held  at  bay, 

And  hate-hunted  everywhere? — 
Did  he  call  to  mind  their  scattered  haunts, 

In  Balquhidder  and  Glenstrae, 
And  breathe,  in  his  spirit's  bitterness, 

One  trust  ere  he  passed  away  ? — 

<<  Ha  til,  ha  til  mi  tulidh !" 

O  why  was  the  gift  of  the  seer  of  <^ 

Withheki  in  that  parting  hour ! 
Why  stood  not  the  future  before  him  then 

In  the  might  of  its  deathless  power ! 
Why  did  it  coldly,  tamely,  still 

Its  truths  ftom  the  dauntless  keep, 
Leaving  the  brave,  proud  heart  to  sigh — 

Ere  It  sank  in  dreamless  sleep— 

«« Ha  til,  ha  til  mi  tulidh  r 

For  they  shall  not  die !  for  they  shall  not  die! 

Whilst  the  hills  their  fame  can  keep ; 
Whilst  fancy — ^bold  as  the  boldest  still — 

Can  the  gulfs  of  time  overleap ; 
Whilst  the  wild,  free  spirit  of  old  romance 

Yet  haunteth  each  loch  and  glen  ; 
Whilst  Scotland  can  say,  from  her  heart  of  hearts, 
"  Thus  speak  not  my  mighty  men — 

''lla  til,  ha  til  mi  tulidh!" 

And  mighty  they  were,  those  chieftains  boki. 

With  their  ^erms  of  noble  thought, 
By  the  rugged  nurture  of  rugged  times 

To  growths  of  wild  grandeur  brought ; 
With  their  generous  love  of  freedom,  still 

Unchang^  through  the  changes  round ; 
And,  oh !  not  for  them,  'mid  their  native  hflls. 

Should  those  parting  words  resound — 

'* Ha  tU,  ha  til  mi  tulidh!" 

In  their  sometimes  lawless  bravery. 

They  shall  yet  around  us  throng. 
Where  the  clinging  love  of  their  native  soil 

Was  than  wrath  and  death  more  strong  ; 
They  were  suited  well  to  their  own  rude  tuam^ 

And  ours  will  not  let  them  go. 
Till  the  last  of  Scotknd's  sons  shall  say— 

'Mid  the  final  wrecks  below — 

•<  Ha  til,  ha  tfl  mi  tulidh." 

Tak^s  MagtUBimm 
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From  th«  OhrlKiaa  OlMmr. 
MAN  AND  THE  MEOATRERIUM. 

A  WRITER  in  our  last  volume  quoted  a  passage 
upon  the  inspired  account  of  the  creation,  from  Dr. 
Cfandlish's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  and 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  professors  of  the  pro- 
jected Free-Church  University  of  Scotland  are  not 
likely  to  oppose  the  geologic^  teaching  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  at  all  other  colleges  throughout 
the  world.  But  there  are  certain  ill-infonned  and 
ill-judging,  though  well-meaning  men,  who  are 
pertinaciously  doing  mischief  by  setting  up  an  oppo- 
sition between  the  words  of  God  and  his  works : 
for  no  perscm  who  has  carefully  examined  into  the 
actual  phenomena  of  the  strata  of  our  globe,  and 
their  organic  contents,  with  a  mind  capable  of  read- 
ing the  facts  and  drawing  inferences  from  them,  can 
dmibt  that  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  incompatible  with  existing 
realities  ;  and  that  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  true 
intnrpretation  of  the  inspired  narrative.  The  Dean 
of  York's  Letters  in  the  Times  Newspaper  did 
much  ovil,  by  giving  a  handle  to  infidels  and  scep- 
tics to  oppose  revelation  as  not  being  consbtent  with 
physical  truth. 

This  unhappy  controversy  has  been  renewed  in 
consequence  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  human 
bone  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  associated 
with  Uie  remains  of  megatheria  ana  other  extinct 
animals.  Modern  geology  had  furnished  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  already  irrefragable  evidences 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  holy  writ,  in  the  fsust  that 
no  vestige  of  mankind  has  been  traced  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  earth^s  crust  which  bears  the  slightest 
marks  of  a  date  going  back  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand years ;  whereas  there  are  other  fossil  remains 
which  indicate,  it  may  be,  millions.  Allow  that 
'*  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth ;"  and  that  during  the  time  when  the  earth 
was  *'  without  form  and  veid,"  and  to  within  some 
mx  thousand  years,  when  roan  was  created,  there 
had  been  a  succession  of  changes,  such  as  the  evi- 
dence of  our  eyes  proves  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  becomes  as  lucid  as  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  ; 
the  latter  of  which— comparing  spiritual  things 
with  temporal  and  heavenly  with  earthly — furnishes 
a  sort  of  parallel  to  the  former.  This  remarkable 
modem  addition  of  evidence  from  a  new  and  unex- 
pected quarter,  has  forcibly  impressed  some  men  of 
sceptical  mind.  It  is  really  a  remarkable  fact,  say 
they,  and  deserves  philosophical  consideration,  that 
the  condition  of  the  Jews,  contrary  to  all  antecedent 
prob^ilities,  and  all  precedent  in  the  hirtoryof 
other  nations,  should  now  be  exactly  what  was  an- 
ticipated eighteen  centuries,  nay  four  thousand 
years,  ago ;  and  it  is  also  a  most  curious  coincidence 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  of  man  should  tally  with  the  actual  results 
of  modem  discovery ;  for  certain  it  is  that  there  is 
no  vestige  of  anything  human  which  can  be  dated 
back  to  those  remote  periods  of  which  geology  fur- 
niriies  undeniable  records. 

A  few  sciolist  infidels  on  the  continent  have  tried 
to  overset  this  evidence,  by  seizins  upon  any  stray 
human  bone  which  they  could  find  in  juxta-position 
with  ancient  strata  or  extinct  animals,  with  a  view 
to  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  coeval ;  and  the 
Guadeloupe  skeleton  in  the  BriUsh  Museum  has 
been  triumphantly  associated  with  a  few  caVera  dis- 
coveries for  this  purpose.  But  the  better-furnished 
infidel  geologists  have  not  allowed  their  disbelief  in 


the  Bible  to  bias  their  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
genuine  facts  and  inferences  of  their  own  science ; 
and  they  have  consequently  concurred  with  scrip- 
tural cosmogonists  in  certifying  that  there  is  not 
one  proved  case  of  the  .contemporaneousness  of 
mankind  with  the  ancient  fossils.  The  Guadeloupe 
mass  is  an  accretion  of  modern  limestone,  (the  pn>- 
cess  of  calcareous  solidification  is  still  going  on  in 
that  island,)  and  the  occurrence  of  human  tmnes  in 
juxtaposition  with  those  of  extinct  animals  may  be 
traced  to  accidental  causes.  A  man  retreats  to  a 
cave  and  dies  there ;  another  fiiUs  into  a  fissure  of  a 
rock  ;  another  is  buried  in  some  old  stratum ;  and 
some  of  the  bones  of  another  are  huddled  among 
anterior  fossils  by  torrents,  earthquakes,  land-slips, 
or  the  disintegration  of  ancient  formations.  But  in 
all  such  cases  they  carry  indications  of  being  casual 
visitants  and  utter  strangers  to  the  locality. 

The  devout  geologist  is  pleased  with  the  collat* 
eral  evidence  thus  a^orded  to  the  truth  of  holy  writ ; 
for  though  not  necessary,  it  is  useful,  seeinff  that 
men's  minds  are  differently  constituted,  and  what 
does  not  much  impress  one  person  may  impress 
another ;  and  a  single  fact  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned may  lead  a  sceptic  to  examine  further  into 
the  evidences  of  revelation,  which  he  finds  thus  un- 
expectedly corroborated  by  a  fact  within  his  own 
cognizance. 

But  of  this  advantage  some  ill-jndging  brethren 
are  seeking  to  deprive  us.  They  have  so  predeter- 
mined that  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  inspired 
narrative  is  the  true  one — notwithstanding  it  ha4 
been  set  aside  by  eminent  commentators,  who  knew 
nothing  of  geology,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  text 
itself* — ^that  they  will  hear  of  no  other  j  and  they 

*  We  have  again  and  again  shown  that  the  idea  that 
the  first  veree,  or  first  two  verses,  of  Genesis  i.,  speak  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  subsequent  ones  of  the 
prepantion  of  this  our  planet  to  be  the  habitation  of  man, 
18  DO  new  speculation  invented  by  Reotogisu.  Luther 
divides  the  creating  announcement  fiom  Uie  subsequent 
*' preparation."  In  Poole's  Synopsis  are  scattered  such 
remarks  as  the  following :  "/n  the  beginning:  the  sacred 
writer  lays  down  at  the  opening  the  whole  matter  :  in  or- 
der that  the  author  of  the  world  might  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  it  was  not  from  eternity,  as  the  philosophers 
fimcied  ;  and,  moreover,  thai  nothing  was  created  but  by 
God."  This,  say  Christian  geologists,  is  precisely  our 
view  of  the  passage.  Then,  Poole  goes  on  to  ask,  How 
could  this  be  the  beeinning  of  creation,  if  angels  were 
created  before  7 — to  which  he  replies,  **  Moses  proposed 
to  consider  only  the  visible  fabric."  This  generally  re- 
ceived answer  is  hypothetical,  and  is  not  upheld  by  the 
sacred  tejtt.  Upon  the  theory  which  blenids  the  first 
verse  as  synchronous  with  the  commencement  of  the  six 
days,  no  place  is  assigned  for  the  creation  of  angels  ; 
whereas  upon  the  exposition  of  scriptural  geologisu,  that 
a  lengthened  period  elapsed  between  the  creation  men- 
tioned  in  the  first  verse  and  the  six  days'  work,  there  is 
ample  space  as  well  for  the  phenomena  disclosed  by  ceol- 
og}'  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  as  for  the  creation  oT  an- 
geis,  (if  not  included  in  the  first  verse,)  and,  it  may  be, 
innumwable  other  celestial  occurrences  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted ;  for  the  fall  of  angels  is  disclosed 
only  in  its  connexion  with  the  fall  of  man. 

Again,  Poole  says,  "  Created  is  taken  in  two  senses ; 
first,  to  create  from  nothing  ;  secondly,  to  produce  some- 
thing from  preAxisting  matter ;  as  wneiif  it  is  said,  He 
created  whales,  man,  &c.**  Yet  when  modem  geological 
expositors  thus  argue,  they  are  accused  of  lowering  crea* 
tion  to  modification. 

Again,  by  the  words  *Mhe  heavens  and  the  earth," 
Poole  says  that  some  expositors  understand  "  the  mate- 
rials of  tne  heavens  and  the  earth."  Why  then  are  mod- 
em  scriptural  seologisls  to  be  rebuked  for  adopting  the 
same  solution  7 

On  the  word  "  earth"  in  the  second  verse,  Poole  savs : 
*'  It  is  thua  called  by  anticipation  because  it  is  so  called 
aAerwards  when  uncovered  from  the  waters."    The  com* 
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therefore,  in  spite  of  irrevenibie  facts,  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  ancient  formations  and  extinct  animals, 
to  the  comparatively  modem  date  of  the  creation 
of  man.  The  infidel  would  thank  them  for  their 
labors,  if  he  could  with  scientific  honor  admit  that 
they  were  well  based  ;  but  the  Christian  philoso- 
pher is  distressed  at  the  wounds  which  Uiey  are 
thus  unwittingly  inflicting  upon  that  which  is  dearer 
to  him  than  life. 

The  particular  case  which  has  elicited  our  re- 
marks is  the  following.  A  human  bone  has  been 
found  in  North  America,  among  the  vestiges  of 
megatheroid  animals.  No  geologist  doubts  that 
those  vestiges  are  of  very  remote  antiquity — ^rang- 
inff  back  myriads,  perhaps  millions,  of  years.  £^ 
tablish  the  fact  that  man  was  coeval  with  them ; 
and  what  becomes  of  the  Bible  chronology  and 
genealogy  1  But  the  discovery  was  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  such  weU-meaning  persons  as  the  Dean  of 
York;  and  the  newspapers  teemed  with  their 
boasts  that  '*  man  and  the  megatherium  are  coe- 
val.*' In  their  triumph  they  w^ll  not  pause  to  con- 
sider the  fearful  recoil  of  their  argument  upon 
Revelation.  *'  That  is  not  my  concern,"  says  one 
of  them ;  "the  Bible  tells  us  that  our  present  earth, 
and  all  the  original  animals  upon  it,  were  included 
in  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  it  furnishes  a  chro- 
nology which  does  not  carry  us  back  above  six 
thousand  years ;  I  demand  that  all  geological  ohe- 
nomena  shall  be  concentrated  within  this  period ;  I 
deny  that  there  can  possibly  be  any  rock  or  fossil 
older  than  the  davs  of  Adam ;  and  we  have  now  a 
proof  of  this  in  the  association  of  a  human  pelvis 
with  bones  which  the  geologist  pretended  were  of 
an  immeasurable  antiquity."  Another  says  :  "  I 
fear  not  to  push  Bockland  and  Sedgwick  to  extrem- 
ities. Let  them  either  give  up  their  ante-Adamite 
world,  or  go  over  at  once  to  the  infidels." 

If  indeed  the  Natchez  human  bone  and  the 
megatheroid  remains  were  proved  to  be  coeval,  the 
Christian  geologist  might  feel  perplexed ;  and  must 
find  some  mird  solution  which  reconciled  undeniable 
facts  with  inspired  truth.  But  he  is  not  forced  to 
this  alternative.  Were  a  lady  to  drop  a  Victorian 
sovereign  from  the  towers  of  Westmmster  Abbey, 
and  ailer  sundry  sweepings,  diggings,  and  shovel- 
lings, it  was  found  next  year  among  the  rubbish 
near  the  foundation,  would  it  be  reasonable  to 
require  us,  in  defiance  of  overwhelming  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  to  believe  that  this  venerable  pile  was 
erected  in  the  reign  of  our  present  gracious  queen  ? 
And  yet  to  a  much  harsher  conclusion  would  these 
anti-geologiats  drive  us ;  and  they  refuse  even  to 
listen  to  the  evidence  which  convinces  every  person 
who  has  not  pre-resolved  not  to  be  convinced,  that 

monly  received  exposition  is  obliged  to  be  fertile  in  theo- 
retical reasons  wlitle  accusing  the  scriptural  geologist  of 
them. 

It  is  objected  to  scriptunl  geologists  that,  by  separat- 
ing the  first  wrse  from  the  subsequent  ones^  they  reduce 
the  six  days'  work  to  formation  or  modification.  Is,  then, 
the  generally  received  exposition  free  from  the  same  ob- 
jection, if  it  be  one  7 — (^though  it  is  not  one,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
lias  clearly  proved  by  his  learned  criticism  on  tlie  words 
translated  "  created"  and  "  made.")  Poole  asks,  "  Where- 
fore is  God  said,  in  the  seventh  verse,  to  have  mode  what 
was  made  before  ;  for  the  elements  and  principles  were 
created  on  the  first  day  ?  "  Answer :  *'  He  made  secun- 
dum quid  (\ .')  that  is,  neJUted.  He  made  it  by  ^ving 
to  it  accidental  quality,  not 'substantial  form."  What 
woold  have  been  said,  if  a  modem  scriptural  geologist 
bad  asserted  that  "  made'*  meant  made  seeutuittm  gtud  7 
The  same  difficulty,  if  difficulty  there  be,  presses  in  mak- 
ing the  first  verse  part  of  the  first  day's  work,  as  in  mak- 
ing it  altogether  a  previous  general  tiansaction. 


man  was  not  ooeval  with  the  roegatheriom,  any 
more  than  Victoria's  coin  was  coeval  with  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  Westminster  Abbey. 

But  the  Christian  geologist  is  not  red  need  to  this 
difficulty  by  the  American  human  bone,  to  whieh  so 
much  consequence  has  been  attached  by  those  who 
either  gaped  for  a  wonderment,  or  who  hailed  it  to 
prove  that  megatheria  lived  in  the  days  of  Adam. 
Mr.  Lyell,  who  certainly  has  exhibited  no  particular 
wish  to  adduce  science  in  support  of  Revelation, 
and  who  has  been  accused  of  very  different  predilee- 
tions,  has  yet  come  forward  as  a  geologist  to  testify 
that  this  bone  is  not  of  remote  antiquity,  and  may 
possibly  be  almost  modem.  In  the  first  place,  he 
says,  no  competent  authority  has  vouched  for  its 
genuineness.  The  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  it  was  found  are  not  scientifiodly 
stated ;  and  the  narrative,  therefore,  is  as  vagne  as 
if,  in  the  instance  of  the  aforesaid  coin,  we  were 
merely  told  that  one  of  the  vergers  had  picked  il  up 
in  sweeping  out  the  Abbey. 

But  the  Done  is  not  only  apocrypha] ;  it  is  worse : 
for  Mr.  Lyell  ^oes  on  to  express  confidently  his 
conviction  that  it  is  the  identical  pelvic  bone  shown 
to  him  at  Natchez  last  spring  among  some  remarks* 
ble  remains  of  megatheroid  animals ;  and  to  which 
not  the  slightest  geological  weight  was  to  be  at- 
tached. He  says :  '*  Having  carefully  examined 
into  the  evidence,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  human  individual  with 
the  megatheroid  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  in  tiie 
vicinity,  was  allogeiher  unsatisfadory.*^  No  man 
could  be  more  competent  than  Mr.  Lyell  to  the 
investigation  ;  and  he  was  on  the  spot,  and  ascer- 
tained the  facts ;  and  he  had  no  theory  to  bias  his 
judgment ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  the  booe 
formed  no  portion  of  the  ancient  vestiges  with  which 
it  was  casually  associated.  He  states  his  reasons 
for  this  conclusion  by  giving  a  technical  description 
of  the  strata,  which  would  be  interesting  or  intdli- 
ble  only  to  a  geologist ;  but  the  inference  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  He  shows,  by  a  description  of 
the  locality,  that  if  that  bone  was  authentic  the 
human  race  must  have  survived  the  extinction  of 
whole  groups  of  terrestrial  animals ; — not  merely 
species  or  genera,  but  groups ; — bringing  us  back  to 
periods  which  must  be  measured  by  millions  rather 
than  thousand^  of  years.  *'  But  what  proof,"  lie 
asks,  '*  is  there  that  the  geological  position  of  this 
human  pelvic  bone  was  such  as  to  demonstrate  its 
anteriority  in  date  to  the  entire  hydrographies  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  formation  of  its  alluvial 
deposits  and  delta  V*  He  shows  that  there  is  none. 
The  casual  position  of  the  bone  had  no  more  neoes- 
sary  relation  to  the  geological  position,  than  Dean 
Buckland^s  shovel-hat  would  have  to  the  foundations 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  if  he  had  happened  to  leav« 
it  in  a  vault  when  he  was  looking  for  Anglo-Saxon 
relics.  The  bone  was  not  discovered  in  an  undis- 
turbed compact  stratum.  There  is  a  shell jr  loam 
which  extends  for  twelve  miles ;  it  is  of  an  incohe* 
rent  and  destructible  natnre ;  every  streamlet  which 
fiows  over  it  cuts  for  itself,  in  its  w^ay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  deep  gully  or  ravine ;  this  denudation  is 
going  on  with  accelerated  speed;  and  there  are 
frequent  landslips.  So  attests  Mr.  Lyell.  Colonel 
Wiley  says  that  "The  mammoth  ravine,  now 
seven  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  sixty  feet  deep, 
with  its  numerous  ramifications,  has  been  entirely 
formed  since  the  earthquake  in  1812."  He  him- 
self has  actually  plooghed  over  where  is  now  the 
ravine.  The  iMinks  of  the  watei>courBe,  he  adds, 
present  everywhere  precipices  in  whidi  the  knoiy 
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fhoogh  niMoliflified,  retains  its  vertieality ;  and  from 
this  Ysst  catting  the  apper  strata  are  always  wash- 
ing or  working  down.  At  the  base  of  this  cliff, 
beneath  the  saperincumbent  mass,  are  formations 
of  '*  enormous  duration ;"  and  it  was  at  this  base 
that  this  human  bone  was  found.  Under  such  sus- 
picious ciroumstanoes,  Mr:  Lyell  says  that  even  if 
It  had  been  dug  out  by  an  experienced  geologist, 
instead  of  by  nobody  knows  who,  the  greatest  pre- 
cantion  would  have  been  necessary  to  guard  against 
mistake ;  for  land-slides  have  detached  vast  masses 
from  the  cliffs ;  and  these  may  cover  human  bones 
washed  down  by  the  stream,  or  dislodged  from  the 
soil  near  the  top  of  the  diff,  where  some  Indian 
graves,  which  are  common  throughout  the  country, 
may  have  been  undermined.  This  is  far  more  credfi- 
ble  than  the  astounding  averment  that  man  and  the 
megutheriuffl  were  coeval.  Mr.  Lyell  asserts  from 
his  own  extensive  observation,  that  on  the  shoals 
and  islands  of  the  Missisnppi  '*  numerous  bones  of 
men,  mingled  with  those  of  extinct  animals,  are 
washed  out  of  the  bluffi ;"  but,  he  adds,  *'  No 
geologist  ever  ventured,  on  this  evidence,  to  infer  the 
cotemporaneousness  of  man  and  the  fossil  animals 
thus  associated." 

The  Christian  geologist  therefore  needs  feel  no 
disquiet  respecting  this  mnch-famed  American  o»- 
sific  vestige.  No  competent  geologist  has  ventured 
to  assert  that  he  has  ever  seen,  or  heard  of,  a 
human  bone  which  could  be  traced  to  a  date  more 
remote  than  that  which  accords  with  the  inspired 
reoord.  Amidst  the  accumulating  data  and  tempo- 
rary theories  which  have  a^n  and  again  changed 
the  aspect  of  geological  science,  this  great  fact  has 
remained  undisturbed.  Dr.  Buckland  had  to  ac- 
knowledge the  immaturity  of  his  views  in  that  fas- 
cinating, but  hasty,  volume  in  which  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  traces  of  ths  (emphatically  the) 
Deluge  in  the  Yorkshire  hyena  cave ;  but  nothing 
has  been  discovered  which  militates,  even  in  appear- 
ance, with  the  sacred  narrative  in  regard  to  the  date 
of  the  human  race.  No  geologist  pretends  to  have 
diBoovered  any  vestige  of  pre- Adamite  man.  We 
have  written  thus  at  length,  because  the  Question  is 
of  considerable  practical  moment.  People  do,  and 
will,  frequent  museums  and  study  geology ;  and 
why  should  they  noti  for  the  pursuit  is  rational  and 
full  of  interest ;  as  are  all  the  works  of  Grod.  But 
if  they  study,  they  will  propose  questions  and 
deduce  inferences ;  and  when  they  do  so  they  will 
require  to  be  informed  upon  what  hypothesis  they 
are  to  account  for  unnumbered  miles  oT  strata  upon 
strata-^the  one  incompatible  with  the  other — 
marine,  fluviatile,  and  volcanic--each  with  its  vari- 
ous ffroups  and  orders  of  animal  life;  some  of 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  conditions  of 
existence  which  were  necessary  to  others;  some 
becoming  extinct,  and  others  emerging  ;  some  re- 
qniring  geological  mutations  as  great  as  if  the  Alps 
were  to  become  the  ocean,  and  Nova  Zembla  the 
Torrid  Zone ;  some  indicating  enormous  periods  of 
time  for  one  single  layer,  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  minute  fragments  of  animal  remains— «ay,  for 
instance,  the  chalk; — some — but  it  were  endless 
to  enumerate  the  facts ;  and  broad  statements  like 
these  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  impression 
fbroed  upon  the  mind  by  patient  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  phenomena.  Geology  can  neither  be 
hushed  up  nor  coughed  down ;  it  must  be  grappled 
with ;  there  it  is,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It 
may  be  made  a  handmaid  to  Revelation  ;  or  it  may 
be  perverted  to  raise  specious,  though  yhsound, 
c|9Mtions  against  it.    And  when  we  say  that  geol- 


ogy, or  any  other  science,  or  what  is  called  Natoxal 
Theolo^  generally,  may  be  made  a  handmaid  to 
Revelation,  we  spesik  negatively  as  well  as  posH 
tively ;  in  regard  to  what  it  cannot  teach,  as  well 
as  in  regard  to  what  it  may  and  does.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  well  expressed  this  idea  where  he  says : 
"  It  is  well  to  evince,  not  the  success  only,  but  tha 
shortcomings  of  Natural  Theology;  and  thus  to 
make  palpable  at  the  same  time  both  her  helpless- 
ness and  her  usefulness — helpless,  if  trusted  to  as  a 
guide  or  an  informer  on  the  way  to  heaven ;  bat 
most  useful,  if,  under  a  sense  of  her  felt  deficiency, 
wo  seek  for  a  place  of  enlargement,  and  are  led  on 
to  the  higher  manifestations  of  Christianity." 

If  some  reader  who  wishes  to  turn  the  fascinating 
study  of  geologjr  to  Christian  account,  wiU  announce 
a  Tecture  upon  it  six  months  hence,  in  some  neigh- 
boring literary  and  scientific  institution  or  national 
school-room,  he  will  soon  ascertain  that  he  moit 
discover  something  more  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  others,  than  such  vagne 
declamations  as  have  appeared  at  different  times  in 
newsi»pers  and  inijudicious  sermons  and  pamphlets. 
He  will  not  find  it  easy,  when  he  calmly  weighs 
facts,  to  reduce  the  age  of  the  megatherium ; — let 
him,  then,  beware  how  he  makes  that  of  man  syn- 
chronous with  it.  There  is  neither  sin  nor  shame 
in  his  saying  that  he  knows  nothing  about  geologv, 
and  therefore  gives  no  opinion  upon  it ;  but  if  he 
doefc  give  an  opinion,  let  it  be  such  a  one  as  he  can 
maintain.  Some  excellent  men  do  not  appear  to 
take  these  things  by  the  right  handle;  and  even 
some  of  the  clergy  complain  that  the  young  persona 
in  their  parishes  are  getting  beyond  their  grasp* 
And  why  t  Because  perhaps  they  tried,  but  with- 
out effect,  to  repress  what  by  wiser  management 
they  might  have  regulated  and  turned  to  good 
account.  We  do  not  refer  to  geology  only,  or  in 
particular ;  but  would  suggest  generally  the  mquiry, 
what  is  the  duty  of  Christian  men,  especially  of  the 
clergy,  in  reference  to  popular  science  and  litera- 
ture ? — whether  to  leave  such  matters  to  take  their 
course ;  or  to  oppose  what  they  consider  dangerous, 
without  first  inquiring  whether  it  is  true  ;  or  to 
make  themselves  so  far  masters  of  questions  which 
border  upon  their  own  domain  of  theology  and 
morals,  as  to  be  able  to  guide  public  oi>imon.  We 
will  only  say  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  ms  admirable 
chapter  '*  On  the  Commencement  of  the  World  :" 

"  The  strength  of  the  argument  on  the  aide  of 
religion,  is  often  weakened  by  a  jealous  or  studied 
disunion  of  the  truth  in  one  department  from  the 
truth  in  another;  but,  believing  as  we  do,  that, 
instead  of  a  conflict,  there  is  a  corroborative  harmony 
between  them,  we  shall  advert  once  more  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation ;  and  more  especially 
as  the  reconciliation  of  this  history  with  the  indefi- 
nite antiquity  of  the  globe  seems  not  impossible ; 
and  that  without  the  infliction  of  any  violence  on 
any  of  the  literalities  of  the  record. 

"  We  regret  that  Penn,  or  Gisbome,  or  any  of 
our  scriptural  geologists,  should  have  entered  upon 
this  controversy  witiiout  a  sufficient  preparation  of 
natural  science ;  and  laid  aa  much  stress,  too,  on 
the  argument  which  they  employed,  as  if  the  whole 
truth  and  authority  of  Revelation  depended  on  it. 
It  is  thus  that  the  cause  of  truth  has  often  suflbied 
from  the  misguided  zeal  of  its  advocates  anxiously 
struggling  for  every  one.  position  about  which  « 
question  may  have  been  raised ;  and  so  landing 
tiiemselves,  at  times,  in  a  situation  of  most  humiliat- 
ing exposure  to  the  argument  or  ridicule  of  their 
adversaries."    **  It  is  nght  to  be  vigilant ;  but  it  19 
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Bot  right  to  wB«t8  the  Btieiigth  or  thfr  credit  of  a 
good  cause  upon  the  defence  of  an  untenable  poei- 
taoo,  and  more  eepeciaUy  if  that  position  be  whoUy 
insignificant." 

*^We  hate  aheady  endeaTored  to  show,  how, 
without  any  inraeion  even  on  the  UtenJities  of  the 
Mosaic  reeoTd,  the  ii^finite  antiquity  of  ^e  globe 
night  safely  be  given  up  to  natuialists,  as  an  arena 
whether  for  their  sportive  fancies,  or  their  mtermin- 
aUe  ghidiatoiihip.  On  this  supposition  the  details 
of  that  operation  narrated  by  Moses,  which  lasted 
for  six  days  on  the  earth's  surface,  will  be  regarded 
as  the  steps  by  which  the  present  economy  of  ter- 
restrial thinffs  was  raised,  about  six  thousand  years 
ago,  on  the  oasis  of  an  earth  then  without  form  and 
Toid :  while,  for  an^t  of  information  we  have  in 
the  BiUe,  the  earth  itself  may  before  this  time  have 
been  the  theatre  of  many  lengthened  processes,  the 
dweliing-plaoe  of  older  economies,  that  have  now 
gone  by,  but  whereof  the  vestiges  subsist  even  to 
the  present  day,  both  to  the  ne^less  alarm  of  those 
who  befriend  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  to  the 
onwaxrantable  triumph  of  those  who  have  assailed 
it."— (Cfaahneis'  Nat.  Theol.,  vol.  !.,  pp.  950— 
S56.) 

cowpeb's  oraye. 

I  will  invite  thee,  from  thy  carious  hearse 

To  rise,  and  'boat  the  world  thy  beams  to  spread, 

That  we  may  see  there  >s  brightness  in  the  dead. 

HABuraTOH. 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying— 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying— 
Tet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness, 

As  low  as  silence,  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  ]>oured'the  deathless  singing! 
0  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
O  men !  this  man,  in  brotherhood, 

Tour  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story ; 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sonnds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face, 

Because  so  broken-hearted — 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration : 
Nor  ev«r  shall  he  be  in  praise, 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly,  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  Ood  hath  taken! 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness,    ' 

On  Ood  whose  heaven  hath  won  him— 
Who  suffered  once  the  madn^B-cloud 

Toward  His  love  to  blind  him ; 
Botjffently  led  the  blind  along 

Where  breath  and  bird  could  find  him; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  hraini 
Such  quick  poetic  senses, 


As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences ! 
Tl^  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grassy 

His  own  did  ealmly  number  ,* 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood^!  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became. 

Beside  him,  true  and  loving ! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  human  eyes 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  blindness  he  remained 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man,  nor  nature  satisfy 

When  only  God  created  ! 

lake  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not 

His  mother  while  she  blesses. 
And  droppeth  on  his  burning  brow 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses ; 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around — 

"  My  mother !  where 's  my  mother  7 " 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks 

Could  come  from  any  other ! 

The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

He  sees  her  bending  o'er  him : 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love, 

Th'  unweary  love  she  bore  him ! 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream 

His  life's  long  fever  gave  him. 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes 

Which  closed  in  death,  to  save  him ! 

Thus !  oh,  not  thus !  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awalang, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant 

Of  seraphs,  round  him  breaking ; 
Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb 

Of  soul  from  body  parted  : 
But  felt  those  eyes  aUmt,  and  knew 

"  My  Saviour !  not  deserted ! " 

Deserted!  wfab  hath  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested 
Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face, 

rf  o  love  was  manifested  ? 
What  frantic  hands  outstreched  have  e'er 

Th'  atoning  drops  averted ; 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the  soul. 

That  one  should  be  deserted? 

Beserted!  God  could  separate 

From  His  own  essence  rather : 
And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father : 
Yea !  once,  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry, 

His  universe  hath  shaken ; 
It  went  up  single,  echoless, 

«  My  God,  I  am  forsaken ! " 
» 
It  went  up  fh)m  the  Holy's  hps 

Anud  his  lost  creation, 
That  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use 

Those  words  of  desolation ; 
That  earth's  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope, 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition ; 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  ^rave,  should  see 

His  rapture  m  a  vision ! 

Eltiabetb  Baxbstt  Babbbt«« 
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BRBAD  UPON  THB  WATERS. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 


BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 


We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of  water  in 
the  aliment  of  plants;  but  in  some  parts  Of  the 
world  yegetable  food  is  grown  in  lakes  and  rivers, 
jnst  as  here  it  Ib  cultivated  in  fields.  The  closest 
approach  we  make  to  this  is  in  our  plantations  of 
water-cresses ;  but  in  the  south  of  France  and  in 
Italy,  as  we  proceed  towards  a  higher  latitude,  the 
water-nut — a  most  important  production,  as  we  shall 
see— first  appears  in  the  market.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  which  grows  in  the  water,  consist  of  pure 
edible  fecula,  and  are  eaten  raw,  roasted,  or  in 
aoope,  and,  from  their  taste,  usually  receive  the 
name  of  water-chestnuts.  In  Venice  they  were  for- 
merly sold,  we  do  not  know  why,  as  ''Jesuits' 
Nuts;"  and  Pliny's  account  of  their  being  gath- 
ered by  ^  dwellers  on  the  Nile,  is  confirmed  by 
some  being  still  occasionally  found  in  the  folds  of 
the  mummy  cloth. 

In  India  the  water-nut,  which  is  there  called  Sin- 
gara,  is  extensively  grown,  both  for  local  consump- 
tion and  transport,  and  is  frequently  carried  on  the 
backs  of  bullocks  several  hundred  miles  to  market. 
The  tanks  where  it  is  cultivated  are  laid  out  in 
fields,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked  by  tall  bam- 
boos, and  the  peasants  pay  for  the  holdings  by  the 
acre.  These  water-farmers  conduct  theu:  opera- 
tions by  means  erf  boats ;  planting,  weeding,  and 
gathering  in  their  Singara  at  the  proper  seasons,  just 
as  their  brethren  on  land  do  with  their  wheat  or 
barley.  And  a  tank  in  India,  be  it  remembered,  is 
rarely  a  pond  ;  it  is  oflen  a  considerable  lake,  and 
sometimes  might  present  to  an  unaccustomed  eye 
the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea,  with  only  the  high 
land  dimly  visible  beyond.  In  snch  cases  the  tanks 
are  not  excavations,  but  extensive  valleys,  dammed 
up  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  confine  the  waters  of 
the  district  in  one  immense  basin ;  and  the  steps 
which  lead  to^them,  instead  of  being  formed  of 
hewn  stone,  as  in  smaller  works  of  the  kind,  are  the 
declivities  of  granite  mountains.  In  southern  India 
these  vast  reservoirs  are,  in  some  instances,  more 
than  twenty  miles  in  circumference;  and  we  are 
•  told  of  embanked  dams  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Suliman  mountains  thirty*  miles  long. 

The  Singara  lakes  have  sometimes  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  towns  in  their  neighborhood — ^for 
the  water  plants  do  not  fail  like  those  of  the  land. 
Colonel  Sieeman  mentions  a  lake  in  Bundelcund 
which,  by  means  of  nuts  and  fish,  preserved  the 
lives  of  seven  towns  during  a  recent  iamine.  This 
sheet  of  water  was  four  miles  long  by  two  broad ; 
but  from  the  mountain-ridge  forming  one  of  its  sides 
the  traveller  saw  a  still  more  extensive  lake,  which 
had  answered  a  similar  purpose  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  ridge,  dominated  by  the  ruined  palace  of  the 
Hindoo  prince  who  constructed  the  tank,  was  com- 
posed *'of  high  and  bare  quartz  hills,  towering 
above  all  others,  curling  and  foaming  at  the  top  like 
a  wave  ready  to  burst  when  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence." 

The  leaves  of  the  plants  float  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  green  field;  but  in  the 
afternoon  their  pure  white  flowers  expand,  and 
peeping,  opening,  or  bursting  into  beauty,  give  an 
agreeable  variety  to  the  picture.  When*  the  flow- 
era  decay,  the  nut,  which  is  under  the  water,  begins 
to  ripen,  and  in  September  the  harvest  is  reaidy. 
The  white  kernel  is  covered  with  a  tough  brown 
integument,  and  the  whole  is  imbedded  in  a  trian- 


ffolar  she]].*  It  is  not  fit  for  consamption  for  more 
uan  three  months,  when  eaten  au  naturei;  bat  it 
is  likewise  used  in  the  form  of  meal,  and  wiQ  then 
keep  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  China  the  water-nut  is  eztemiTely  cultivated 
in  lakes  and  ponds,  but  more  especially  in  the  shal- 
lower waters  of  the  Imperial  Canal.  The  sacred 
lotus,  however,  appears  to  be  there  more  widely 
dififused ;  and  not,  with  so  practical  and  prosaic  a 
people,  on  account  of  its  superior  beauty,  but  more 
probably  because  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  seeds, 
are  eatable.  The  seeds  are  described  by  Davis  as 
resembling  an  acorn  without  the  cup,  and  the  roots 
as  being  white,  juicy,  and  of  a  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing taste.  Its  "  tulip-like  but  gigantic  blossoms, 
tinted  with  pink  or  yellow,  hang  over  its  broad  pel- 
tated  leaves;"  and  this  gorgeous  carpet  is  spread 
over  immense  fields  of  water. 

Cashmere,  however,  must  be  considered  as  the 
country  par  excdknce  of  the  water-nut,  since  there 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  population  live 
upon  it  alone.  This  region  b  embosomed  in 
mountains,  the  culminatinff  ridge  which  shuts  it  in 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  forming  an.  oval  figure 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  and  seven^ 
miles  broad.  The  plain  at  the  bottom,  however,  vi 
estimated  by  Hugel  at  only  seventy-five  miles  long 
and  forty  miles  broad ;  the  intermediate  space 
being  composed  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountains,  swelling  out  as  they  descend  into  green 
hills,  that  sink  gracefully  into  the  emerald  sward  of 
the  plain.  The  summits  are  crowned  with  perpet- 
ual snow,  and  cataracts  rush  down  their  ravines ; 
but,  on  approaching  the  vale,  these  torrents  lose 
their  fierceness,  and  roll  in  smooth  streams,  be- 
tween undulating  hills,  till  they  reach  tlie  central 
waters.  These  are  surrounded  with  perennial 
spring,  and  wander  through  groves  and  plains 
which  the  traveller  Bernier  concluded  to  have  been 
actually  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ! 

The  waters  are  composed  of  the  river  Jailum, 
which  wanders  through  the  whole  valley,  now  ex- 
panding into  shallow  lakes,  one  of  which  is  twenty 
miles  long  and  nine  broad,  and  now  rolling  in  a 
deep,  full  stream,  flanked  by  numerous  small  lakes 
and  tarns.  The  excessive  nchness  of  the  vegetation 
in  this  remarkable  valley  is  not  confined  to  the  dry 
land ;  for  every  piece  of  water  is  mantled  over 
either  with  nuts  or  lotus.  In  the  Walur  lake,  sixty 
thousand  tons  of  nuts  are  raised  every  year,  and 
they  are  the  sole  subsistence  of  twenty  thousand 
persons,  who  think  it  an  almost  intolerable  calamity 
when  driven  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  kind  of 
food.  The  superficial  extent  of  this  lake  is  a  hun- 
dred square  miles,  by  which  some  idea  of  its  extra- 
ordinary produc|iveness  may  be  formed,  supporting 
as  it  does  two  hundred  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  other  waters  are  clothed  with  the  more  pic- 
turesque lotus,  the  seeds  or  beans  ofwhich  are  here 
eaten  as  a  delicacy  when  they  are  unripe ;  and  the 
leaf-stalks,  when  boiled  till  they  are  tender,  are  con- 
sidered palatable  and  nutritious  food.  The  flower 
and  leaf  of  the  lotus  always  floats ;  and  for  this 
reason,  probablj,  the  plant  is  regarded  by  the  Hin- 
doos as  a  mystic  emblem  of  the  preservation  of  the 
world  during  the  deluge.  In  Cashmere,  however, 
it  has  the  more  practi^  merit  of  supporting  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population,  although  no  aotfaor 
has  attenopted  to  estimate  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duce. We  may  add,  that  the  population  fed  upon 
such  substances — ^including  those  who  live  upon  the 
nuts  alone — ^are  described  by  all  travellers  as  heiog 
models  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  beauty. 


BKSAB  UPON  THE  WATBBS. 


The  lotna  appears  to  be  Hkewiae  iodigeoous  in 
^Jnerica ;  and  there  the  seeds,  as  in  Cashmere,  are 
eiiteii  whea  ^en.  We  cop^  the  following  very 
remarkable  picture  from  ''  Flmt's  Geography  and 
History  of  the  Western  States : " — 

"  Among  the  flourishing  aquatic  plants,  th^ie  is 
one  ^at,  for  magnificence  and  beauty,  stands  unri- 
railed  and  alone.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  xniddle 
and  southern  waters ;  but  of  the  greatest  size  and 
splendor  on  the  bayous  and  lakes  of  the  Arkansas. 
Xi  has  different  popular  naiAes.  The  upper  Indians 
call  it  Panocco.  We  have  seen  it  designated  by 
botanists  by  the  name  of  NympfuM  ndumbo,  it 
rises  firom  a  root  resembling  the  large  stump  of  a 
cabbage,  and  from  depths  in  the  water  of  two  or 
three  to  ten  feet.  It  has  an  elliptical,  smooth,  and 
yerdant  leaf,  some  of  the  largest  being  the  size  of  a 
parasol.  These  muddy  bayous  and  stagnant  waters 
are  often  so  covered  with  those  leaves,  that  the 
sandpiper  walks  abroad  on  the  surface  without  dip- 
pmg  her  feet  in  the  water.  The  flowers  are 
enlarged  eopies  of  the  Nymphaa  oderata,  or  New 
England  pond-lily .  They  have  a  cup  of  the  same 
eleffant  conformation,  and  all  the  brilUant  white  and 
jeuow  of  that  flower.  They  want  the  ambrosial 
fragrance  of  the  j^nd-lily,  and  resemble  in  this 
respect,  as  they  do  m  their  size,  the  flowers  of  the 
laurel  magnolia.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  flowers  that  we  have 
aeen.  They  have  their  home  in  dead  lakes,  in  the 
centre  of  cypress  swamps.  Mosquitoes  swarm 
above,  obscene  fowls  wheel  their  flight  over  them, 
alligators  swim  above  their  roots,  and  moccasin 
snakes  bask  on  their  leaves.  In  such  lonely  and 
repulsive  situations,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
for  such  spectators,  is  arrayed  the  most  gaudy  and 
brilliant  display  of  flowers  in  the  creation.  In  the 
capsule  are  imbedded  from  four  to  six  acom-ahaped 
seeds,  which  the  Indian^  roast  and  eat  when  green ; 
or  they  are  dried,  and  eaten  as  nuts ;  or  are  pulver- 
ized into  meal,  and  form  a  kind  of  bread." 

The  Victoria  Re^a,  found  by  Mr.  Schomburffh 
m  the  river  Berbice,  slightly  differs  from  the 
nymphsea  botanically.  He  describes  it  as  '*  a  vege- 
mle  wonder — a  gigantic  leaf  from  five  to  six  feet 
IB  diameter,  salver-shaped,  with  a  broad  brim  of  a 
light-green  above,  and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  rest- 
ing on  the  water.  Quite  in  character  with  the 
wonderful  leaf  was  the  luxuriant  flower,  consisting 
of  many  hundred  petals,  passing  in  alternate  tints 
from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooUi 
water  was  covered  with  the  blossoms;  and  as  I 
rowed  from  one  to  the  other,  I  always  found  some- 
thing to  admire." 

Among  the  plants  cultivated  in  water  for  the  food 
of  man  may  be  included  rice ;  although  this  grows 
not  in  lakes  or  rivers,  but  in  small  dams,  as  the 
fields  may  be  termed.  Rice  is  likewise  different 
from  the  other  productions  we  have  mentioned,  in- 
asmuch as  the  plants  live,  though  they  do  not 
thrive,  in  dry  ground.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
produce  is  rarely  a  tenth  part  of  a  full  crop ;  to  ob- 
tain which,  not  only  irrigation,  but  entire  submer- 
sioa  is  necessary.  In  India  the  rice-fields  are  fre- 
quently under  water,  even  when  they  are  ploughed ; 
aiMl  thus  the  operation,  as  Tennant  observes,  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  a  potter  in  preparing  and 
getting  his  clay,  than  tbe  eultivationof  a  field.  The 
plants,  however,  are  first  brought  to  a  certain 
beight  in  a  separate  bed,  and  then  transplanted  into 
the  water ;  which  is  done  by  fixing  a  ball  of  clay 
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to  the  roots  of  two  or  three  stalks,  and  dropping  the 
whole  into  the  pond.  This  explains  a  passage  in 
Ecdesiastes,  more  frequently  quoted  than  under- 
stood— "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  and  thou 
shalt  find  it  afler  many  ^ays ;"  which  means  that, 
m  the  ordinanr  providence  of  Gk)d,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  reward  of'^a  good  work  in  due  seaspfi.  We  hav6 
but  to  plant ;  and  the  sun,  the  winds,  and  the  wa- 
ters— ^the  ministers  of  a  higher  Power — ^whoee  oper- 
ations we  cannot  comprehend,  will  bring  the  seed 
to  perfection. 

In  China,  Captain  Hamilton  observed  the  culti- 
vators sailinff  among  their  crops  in  boats;  and 
Medhurst  tells  us  that,  from  the  preparing  of  the 
ffround  for  the  seed,  almost  to  the  reaping  of  the 
harvest,  the  rice-fields  must  be  overspread  with 
water.  For  this  purpose  each  field  ^  cdiallow 
pond  has  an  elevated  ndge  or  border,  wni  a  stream 
continually  flowing  in;  a  precaution  requisite  to 
provide  against  waste  by  evaporation,  as  well  as  to 
insure  a  supply  from  the'  overplus  to  the  lower 
grounds.  The  water  is  either  '*  raised  bj  artificial 
means — such  as  pumps,  levers,  wheels,  &c. — ^from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  region,  or  conducted,  with 
great  skill  and  care,  from  some  elevated  position 
along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  across  valleys,  to  the 
desired  spot;  where,  introduced  into  the  highest 
field  of  the  series,  it  gradually  flows  down  to  the 
lower  terraces,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  river  or  the 
sea."  Crawford  notices  the  same  practice  in  some 
parts  of  the  Indian  ArchipelagO|  and  adds  that, 
when  ripe,  this  most  beautifrd  of  all  cereal  crops, 
then  of  a  rich  golden  color,  waving  in  tall  masses, 
terrace  above  terrace,  gives  an  inexpressible  mag- 
nificence to  the  landscape. 

The  necessity  for  a  copious  supply  of  water  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice  is  one  principaTcause  of  the  fam- 
ines which  from  time  to  time  have  desolated  India. 
There  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  rains 
daring  the  wet  season  is  a  question  of  life  and  death 
to  tens  of  thousands.  The  wells  and  tanks  are  at 
such  times  of  little  use  for  irrigation,  as  the  bullocks 
die  for  lack  of  provender ;  and  the  grain  perishes,, 
partly  from  the  drought,  and  partljr  from  want  of 
cultivation.  In  this  position  each  inland  district  is- 
shut  up  in  its  own  misery ;  for,  generally  speaking, 
there  are  no  roads  by  which  to  bring  reuef,  and  no 
money,  if  there  were  roads,  to  purchase  it.  The 
people  die  in  thousands  without  a  murmur,  for 
they  recognize  in  the  cause  of  the  famine  the  finger 
of  Providence  ;  ignorant,  from  ages  of  misrule,  of 
the  awful  responsibility  which  weighs  upon  their 
rulers.  The  roads  swarm  with  fugitives  from  the 
land  of  famine,  travelling  sick,  faint,  and  weary,  in 
search  of  food.  In  the  villages,  as  they  pass,  the 
mothers  offer  their  babes  to  strangers,  but  the 
strangers  are  as  destitute  as  themselves.  Some  lie 
down  by  the  wayside,  and  the  highwa^r  is  strewed 
with  their  corpses  ;  while  others  crawl  intogardens 
and  ruins,  to  die  in  silence  and  alone,  "nie  less 
hopeful  never  leave  their  famine-stricken  hamlet  at 
all ;  but,  ashamed  to  so  forth  for  the  purpose  of 
begging,  take  opium— -husband,  wife,  and  children 
•^and  expire  in  each  others'  arms. 

In  such  awful  cases,  the  lakes  and  tanks  at  least 
diminish  the  misery  they  cannot  remove.  The 
water-nut  supports  its  thousands ;  and  the  sacred 
lotus  realizes  the  dream  of  the  Brahmin — being  not 
only  an  emblepit  but  a  means,  of  the  preservation 
of  human  life  till  the  angel  of  destruction  has  passed 
by. 
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Froin  Ctaamben'  JoormL 
THE   DOCTOE's   family. 

In  the  ooontry  towns  and  villages  of  England 
there  is  not,  from  January  to  December,  a  merrier 
festival  than  the  New  Year.  In  London,  and  in 
those  large  commercial  towns  which  ape  the  great 
metropolis,  it  is  not  so.  There  Christmas,  with  its 
aooompanimeots  of  plam^pudding  and  mince  pie,  is 
all  in  all  to  the  hohday  lovers.  The  Old  Year 
steals  OQt,  and  the  New  Year  creeps  in,  like  a 
neglected  friend  or  a  poor  relation  jifler  its  more 
honored  predecessor,  glad  enough  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  and  fragments  of  the  latter's  feast  of  wel- 
come. No  one  seems  to  caie  about  the  New  Year 
in  London.  A  few  peals  rung  at  midnight  by  the 
church  fa|))s  tell  to  some  wakeful  invalid  or  late 
leveller  mat  the  Old  Year,  with  all  "its  hopes  and 
its  pains,  has  gone  by  forever ;  and  perhaps  next 
morning  some  man  of  business  looking  over  his 
diary,  or  some  lady  glancing  at  her  pictured  alma^ 
nao,  remembers  the  met ;  or  friend  meeting  friend 
in  the  street  just  turns  to  wish  '*a  happy  New 
Year  ;*'  but  that  is  all.  Christmas  is  gone  oyi  ^^ 
all  its  feasting  and  merry-making ;  and  no  one  cares 
to  welcome  New  Year's  Day. 

But  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  and  through- 
out Scotland,  it  is  very  different.  There  the  festival 
<tf  New  Year's  Day  is  of  as  great  importance  as 
that  of  old  father  Cfhristmas  himself.  Young  peo- 
ple look  forward  joyfully  to  "  dancing  the  Old  Year 
out  and  the  New  Year  in."  It  is  held  unlucky 
tiiat  the  New  Year  should  first  dawn  upon  sleeping 
eyes ;  so  in  every  house  all  sit  up  until  midnight  to 
let  the  young  stranger  in.  Then,  as  the  clock 
•strikes  twelve,  the  family  and  guests  rise  up  and  go 
in  a  mingled  and  noisy  procession  to  the  hall-door, 
-which  is  opened  with  formal  solemnity  by  the  host; 
tuid  thus  the  New  Year  is  **  let  in." 

It  was  New  Year's  eve  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
James  Rcnwick.  They  weie  keeping  it  merrily, 
t»  befitting  the  good  old  times^  though  it  was  not 
many  new  years  before  this  one  of  1847.  (May 
Uessings  attend  those  whose  eyes  meet  this,  says 
the  writer  in  a  parenthesiB — wishing  to  all  a  happy 
New  Year !)  But  before  we  enter  Dr.  Ren  wick's 
mirthful  house,  let  us  describe  its  exterior — and  not 
•entirely  from  imagination. 

The  doctor's  house  was  at  the  entrance  of  a  little 
Tillage,  situated  just  on  the  bounds  of  a  manufactur- 
ing region,  yet  far  enough  in  the  country  to  make 
it  pleasant  and  quiet  without  being  dull.  It  stood 
on  a  turn  of  the  roadj  the  steep  declivity  of  which 
was  overlooked  by  its  high  garden  wiuls.  Over 
these  walls  many  and  many  a  time  peeped  children's 
curious  faces,  and  little  mischievous  hands  often 
dropped  down  flowers  and  pebbles  on  the  stray 
passers-by.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  a  raised 
pathway  led  to  the  church — a  Norman  erection,  old 
and  quaint  enough  to  charm  Dr.  Dryasdust  himself. 
In  the  churchyard  was  a  village  school-room,  like  a 
t^am,  and  from  thence  rushed  out  daily  a  small  troop 
of  children,  chasing  the  sheep  that  fed  among  the 
graves.  Dr.  Renwick's  was  the  great  house  of  the 
place ;  rich  in  the  glories  of  a  gravel  entrance  and 
bay  windows  ;  and  oh,  such  an  orchard !  Never 
was  seen  the  like  for  apples  and  pean !  But  now 
it  looked  cold  and  stately  in  the  gloom  of  a  Dccem- 
lier  night — starry,  but  moonless.  A  light  covering 
"Of  hoarfrost  lay  on  the  green  plot,  where,  in  early 
flpiing,  snowdrops  and  crocuses  peeped  out  from  the 
^raas,  looking  prettier  than  they  ever  do  when  set 
on  the  cold  brown  mould  of  a  garden  bed.    A 


warm  light  streamed  over  the  gravel  walk  throogli 
the  hal^rawn  crimson  curtains.    Any  passenger 
on  the  road  would  have  said  there  was  mirth  and 
comfort  within. 
And  so  indeed  there  was ;  for  it  was  the  vearly 

fathering  of  the  Renwick  family,  of  which  Dr. 
ames  Ken  wick  was  now  the  eldest  son.  Three 
generations  were  met  once  more  in  the  eyes  of  the 
doctor's  aged  parents,  who  lived  with  him.  They 
were  now  too  old  to  have  the  care  of  an  establiBhr 
ment  of  their  own;  and  therefore  this  year  the 
&mily  meeting  was  held  at  Dr.  Renwick's  house, 
where  they  were  spending  the  decline  of  life  with 
their  good  and  dutiful  son. 

Contrary  to  genera]  English  usage,  the  veaxiy 
gathering  of  the  Renwicks  was  not  held  on  Christ- 
mas day.  This  was  partly  because  old  Mr.  Ren- 
wick thought  the  day  too  much  of  a  religious  festival 
for  frolic  and  sport.  He  had  come  from  the  land 
where  his  namesake  preached,  lived,  and  died 
among  his  persecuted  breUiren;  and  though  Mr. 
Renwick  had  been  so  long  in  England,  that  the 
memory  of  the  heathery  mountains  and  braes  of  his 
native  land  was  like  a  dream,  still  he  clung  a  little 
to  the  ways  of  his  forefathera.  Besides,  it  was  cm 
one  Christmas-day  that  death  had  first  crossed  his 
threshold,  and  carried  away  their  eldest  bom  from 
the  young  parents,  with  bitter  teare.  It  was  many 
yean  since ;  but  still  they  felt  that  to  have  merry- 
making on  diat  day  would  be  treading  in  the  shadow 
of  a  sorrow  now  gone  by ;  so  the  day  had  ever  since 
been  changed  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  eve. 

Mr.  Renwick  and  his  wife  had  been  blessed  with 
many  children.  Their  quiver  was  full  of  arrows ; 
and  they  did  not  murmur  at  it.  Out  of  ten  sons 
and  daughters,  five  were  with  them  that  day ;  some 
wedded,  with  children  of  their  own;  one  was 
travelling  in  foreign  lands  i  and  three  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  before  them.  But  the  parents  did  not 
count  these  lost.  One  only — ^though  living — had 
been,  and,  to  use  the  touching  words  of  a  father  of 
old, "  was  not." 

Dr.  James  Renwick  wils  the  worthy  son  of  8 
^ood  father,  afid  well  did  he  occupy  the  station  and 
fulfil  the  duties  of  a  country  physician.  These 
duties  are  very  different  from  those  of  a  London 
practitioner.  In  a  village  "  the  doctor"  is  an  im- 
portant person,  second  only  to  the  clergyman.  He 
has  more  to  do  than  merely  to  heal  the  bodies  of 
his  neighbon.  If  he  be  respected,  he  knovrs  all 
the  affaira  of  the  parish ;  it  is  he  to  whom  all  come 
for  advice  in  distress ;  he  is  the  mediator  between 
helpless  poverty  and  benevolent  but  cautious  wealth ; 
and  mucti  good  or  much  evil  may  he  do,  as  his  will 
leads  him.  Dr.  Renwick  was  a  good  man,  and  he 
was  accordingly  respected.  He  had  married  early 
a  wife  of  like  feelings  to  himself,  and  they  had 
brought  up  a  rising  tamOy,  the  elder  branches  of 
whom  were  now  men  and  women.  Two  brothers 
and  a  lister  of  the  doctor  were  also  round  his  taUe 
with  their  flock,  few  or  many  as  it  might  be ;  sa 
that  the  grandfather  and  the  grandmother  looked  on 
a  tribe  of  juveniles  as  various  in  yeara,  and  name, 
and  appearance,  as  ever  clustered  round  the  chair 
of  a^e  since  the  patriarchal  days. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Renwick  sat  beside  the  fire,  looking 
cheerfully  around  them.^  A  down  or  more  youne 
cousins  were  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  piano  and 
flute,  while  the  eldera  played  whist  in  an  inner 
room.  One  or  two  quiet  couples  stole  away  into 
cornera ;  they  were  too  happy  to  dance  and  laugh 
with  the  rest.  Among  these  was  Isabel  Renwick, 
the  doctor's  youngest  and  uomarhed  sister.    Tlie 
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oU  patents  looked  at  ber  aa  abe  atood  with  her 
betrotheHd  in  the  shade  of  the  enmaon  curtains. 

*^  We  ahali  have  another  fine  Uil  aon-in-law  by  this 
time  next  year,  Letty,  my  dear,''  whispered  the  old 
man  to  hia  wife  with  a  merry  smile. 

"Don't  talk  nonsense  before  the  children," 
answered  Mrs.  Renwick,  trying  to  frown,  as  she 
wiped  her  spectacles. 

'*  Well,  I  always  thought  little  Bell  was  the 
prettiest  of  all  our  children,  and  she  will  marry  best, 
though  last,"  said  the  pioud  father.  '*  Little  Bell ' ' 
was  a  beautiful  young  wonuin  of  seyen-and-twenty, 
whom  no  argument  could  hitherto  induce  to  quit 
her  father^s  roof,  until  an  old  playmate  returned 
from  India,  rich  in  money,  and  richer  still  in  love, 
that  time  could  not  change.  So  Isabel  was  to  be 
married  at  last. 

The  dance  ended,  and  the  varioua  grandchildren 
sat  down  to  rest,  or  walked  idly  about,  arm-in-arm, 
'  talking  and  laughing. 

"  Do  you  know  what  a  grand  ball  Aunt  Hartford 
b  giving  to-night  at  the  Priory  ?"  said  Jessie  Ren- 
wick  to  her  cousin,  William  OliphanL 

**  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  half  so  merry  as  we, 
nevertheless,  with  all  their  grandeur." 

**  Who  is  speaking  about  Mrs.  Hartford--of  my 
eldest  daughter?"  said  the  grandfather  sharply. 
''  Would  that  she  bad  been  no  daughter  of  mine !" 

'*  Hush,  John,  hush !"  whispered  his  aged  wife, 
laying  her  withered  fingers  on  his  arm. 

"  Jessie  only  said  t^t  there  waa  a  grand  party 
at  the  Priory  to-niffht,"  answered  young  Oliphant, 
for  his  cousin  had  shrunk  aside,  alarmed  at  her 
grandfather's  harsh  tone,  so  unusual  to  him. 

*'  Let  her  go  with  all  her  pride  and  her  gayeties ! 
There  is  no  blessing  on  an  ungrateful  chOd,"  said 
Mr.  Ren  wick  sternly.  "  When  she  was  bom,  her 
mother  and  I  rejoiced,  and  we  called  her  Letitia  in 
our  gladness;  but  she  nas  been  to  us  a  bitter 
sorrow,  and  no  joy.  Do  not  speak  of  her,  my 
children." 

The  young  people  saw  that  there  was  deep  sad- 
ness on  their  grandmamma's  face,  and  that  Mr. 
Ben  wick's  tone,  though  severe,  was  tremulous ;  so 
they  did  not  again  mention  Mrs.  Hartford's  name. 
The  younger  ones  wondered ;  but  many  of  the  elder 
cousins  knew  of  their  aunt's  great  wealth,  suddenly 
acquired  bv  her  husband's  speculations ;  and  how 
with  wealth  had  come  pride,  and  with  pride  cold- 
ness and  disdain,  so  that  at  last  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart- 
ford were  self-exiled  from  the  family  circle,  and 
onlv  known  by  hearsay  to  the  children. 

After  a  season,  the  slight  shadow  which  poor 
Jessie's  unlucky  speech  had  thrown  over  the  circle 
passed  away.  William  Oliphant,  ever  thought- 
ful in  those  little  things  which  make  the  sum  of 
home-happiness,  adroitly  brought  to  his  grand- 
mother's chair  the  two  youngest  of  the  flock,  Mrs. 
Walter  Renwick'a  bonnie  lUtle  girl  and  boy,  and 
the  old  lady's  attention  was  diverted.  She  took 
Bessie  on  her  knee,  and  told  Henry  a  fairy  tale,  and 
thought  no  more  of  her  own  lost  daughter.  How 
much  good  had  been  done  by  this  unnoticed  nue  of 
kind  William  Oliphant! 

Merrily  passed  the  closing  hours  of  the  Old  Tear. 
The  children  danced  again,  and  then  Aunt  Isabel 
was  intreated  to  sing,  and  the  plaintive  music  of 
her  voice  changed  the  laughter  into  a  pensive  but 
pleasant  silence.  After  a  minute  or  two  they  all 
thanked  her  cheerfully.  They  did  not  know--4he 
careless  children! — that  of  all  the  merry  troop 
axoond  her,  Isabel  had  sung  but  for  one,  and  to  one. 
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After  a  while  the  mirth  grew  noisier ;  the  light- 
hearted  troop  would  chorus  Aunt  Isabel's  songs ; 
and  so  those  who  could  sing,  and  those  who  thought 
they  could,  all  chimed  in  together,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  treble,  tenor,  and  bass.  But  there  was  so 
much  happiness  and  harmony  in  their  hearts,  that 
no  one  cared  for  a  little  musical  discord. 

Supper  came,  for  ''  not  even  love  can  live  upon 
air."  Abundance  of  mirth  was  there  amidst  the 
good  things,  particularly  when  the  splendid  dii^  of 
trifle  came  on,  and  little  Bessie  Benwick  got  the 
ring,  and  Aun(  Isabel  the  ill-omened  sixpence !  It 
actually  made  her  look  grave  for  a  minute,  though, 
until  her  lover  whispered  something  that  made  her 
smile  and  blush.  There  was  little  fear  of  laabel 
dying  an  old  maid  I  The  time  passed  so  quickh, 
that  onlv  just  had  the  happy  circle  drank  the  healths 
of  grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  and  grandpapa  bad 
returned  thanks  in  a  few  touching  words,  which 
made  them  grave  in  the  midst  of  uieir  fun,  when, 
lo !  the  dock  struck  twelve ! 

And  now  came  the  grand  ceremony.  Dr.  James 
Renwick  rose  up  with  great  solemnity  of  visage. 
Nothing  made  them  laugh  so  much  as  to  see  the 
mock  gravity  of  merry  Uncle  James.  Bearing  a 
light  in  each  hand,  the  doctor  went  to  his  hall-door, 
followed  by  the  whole  troop.  What  a  noise  and 
confusion  did  they  make  in  the  narrow  old-ftaluoned 
passage  ycleped  the  hall!  And  now,  the  hghte 
being  resigLed  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,l>r. 
Renwick  unfastened  the  bolts,  and  the  door  flew 
open,  letting  in,  besides  the  New  Year,  such  a  goat 
of  biting  January  night  wind  as  nearly  extinguished 
the  candles,  and  made  the  whole  party  shiver  and 
hasten  to  the  warm  drawing-room  with  great  celer- 
ity. 

Just  as  Dr.  Renwick  was  about  to  close  the 
door,  and  retire  also,  some  one  called  him  from 
without. 

**  Wait  a  minute,  doctor,  pray.  I  want  yon,  sir, 
if  you  please." 

*'  Some  patient,  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor. 
*'  Well,  come  in,  friend ;  it  is  too  cold  to  stand  talk- 
ingoutside." 

The  man  came  in,  and  Dr.  Renwick  and  his  un- 
timely visitor  retired  to  the  study. 

*'  What  has  become  of  Uncle  James  t"  was  soon, 
the  general  cry,  and  some  of  the  more  daring  of  the 
youngsters  rushed  up  and  down  the  house  in  search 
of  him.  He  was  found  in  the  study  alone,  but  he 
looked  very  grave,  and  it  was  no  pretence  now. 

*'  I  cannot  go  up  stairs  >4rain,"  he  said ;  *'  I  have 
to  go  out  immediately."  The  children  intreated, 
and  Mrs.  James  Renwick  expostulated,  knowing 
that  her  husband  had  no  patients  on  his  list  likely 
to  require  him  at  that  time  of  night ;  until  at  last 
grandpapa  sent  down  to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  leave  us 
in  this  way,  James,"  said  the  old  man  rather  quer- 
ulously ;  *'  and  at  least  you  might  tell  us  where 
you  are  going." 

**  I  had  rather  not,"  said  the  plain-spoken  James 
Renwick ;  "  but  if  you  (Still  ask  me,  fiither,  I  will 
tell  you." 

"Yes;  tell  ne  now." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  to  my  sister's;  to  Mrs.  Hart- 
ford's." 

"  What  business  have  you  with  her?'*  cried  the 
angry  old  man ;   "  what  have  you  to  say  to  the 

is  no  gayety  at  the  Priory  to-night,  but 
much  sorrow,"  answered  Dr.  Renwick  gravely. 
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"  Arthur  Hudbrd  met  with  a  dieadfii]  aooident  this 
afternoon ;  he  is  still  insensible,  and  his  nuither  is 
almost  frantic  by  the  bedside  of  her  only  son.'' 

There  was  a  ffloomy  silence  oyot  the  party  at 
these  wor4^.  Old  Mrs.  Renwiok  began  to  weep ; 
bat  her  hosband  said  haxshly,  *'  She  deserves  it ; 
and  yet  I  am  sorry.  I  always  heard  good  of  young 
Arthur.    Did  ahe  send  for  you  ? ' ' 

'*  No ;  only  old  Ralph — ^you  remember  him — 
oame  to  tell  me ;  and  he  begged  me  to  go,  for  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartford  are  almost  beside  themselves 
with  grief,  and  the 'Sector  they  haveiknows  nothing 
at  all.' 

**  Toa  shall  not  go,  James  Ren  wick ;  no  child  of 
mine  shall  enter  that  unmteful  woman's  doors 
without  bein^r  intreated  to  do  so,"  said  tbe  old  man. 

Dr.  Ren  wick  had  been  aoenstomed  all  his  life  to 
rsader  obedience  to  his  father ;  often,  indeed,  to  a 
degree  very  unusoal  in  a  son  who  had  himself  be- 
come the  head  of  a  ftimily.  Even  when  the  old 
man's  commands  were  harshly  and  unduly  express- 
ed, the  good  doctor  seldom  showed  any  open  oppo- 
sition, so  strong  was  the  force  of  habit  and  of  filial 
respeet.  Therefore  he  now  only  said,  **  Father, 
have  you  thought  what  you  do  in  saying  I  shall  not 
go!  The  boy  has  no  proper  assistance ;  he  may 
die,  and  Uien " 

Mr.  Renwick's  stem  lineaments  relaxed  a  little 
of  their  expression,  but  he  made  no  answer.  Then 
Us  aged  wife  took  his  hand,  and  looking  at  him 
with  swimming  eyes,  said  mournfully,  **  John,  re- 
member when'^our  own  Arthur  died  twenty  years 
ago ;  if  any  one  had  kept  help  away  from  him 
•then !  Ana  Letty  was  his  favorite  sister ;  and  the 
boy  is  our  own  grandchild,  and  named  after  him, 
too.  John,  dear  husband,  do  not  be  harsh;  let 
James  go !" 

Many  others  joined  their  imploring  voices  to  the 
aged  mother's,  and  Mr.  Renwick  was  softened ;  but 
4MiU  he  would  scarcely  yield  his  authority. 

"  I  will  neither  say  yea  nor  nay ;  let  James  do 
as  he  pleases ;  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this." 

Dr.  Renwick  stayed  not  a  moment,  lest  his 
father's  mood  should  change,  but  was  gone  on  his 
•Rand  of  meiey. 

There  was  no  more  merriment  for  the  youngs  peo- 
^  that  night ;  they  were  all  too  deeply  touched. 
The  aged  pair  soon  retired,  and  the  various  families 
ideparted  to  their  several  homes.  In  an  hour  all 
-was  quiet  in  the  doctor's  house.  Mrs.  James  Ren- 
wick alone  sat  waiting  her  husband's  return,  and 
thinking  over  in  her  kind  heart  how  this  might  end. 
Every  other  eye  was  sealed  in  repose  save  one,  and 
that  was  the  aged  mother's. 

On  New-Tear's  morning  the  familv  |net  as  usual ; 
Dr.  James  Renwiok  looked  pale  and  careworn,  but 
he  did  not  speak  of  his  last  night's  visit.  The 
grandfather  did  not  allude  to  it  neither,  and  no  one 
else  dared  mention  the  subject  in  his  presence.  At 
last  the  children  separated  to  their  various  avoca- 
tions, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renwick  were  left  alone 
wUh  James  and  his  wife.  There  was  an  uneasy 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  clicking  sound  of  the 
old  lady's  knitting,  which  she  pursued  busily, 
though  her  fingers  trembled,  ana  several  heavy 
teais  dropped  on  the  work.  At  last  the  doctor 
rose  and  walked  to  the  window,  observed  that  it 
Wis  a  gloomy  day,  and  began  seaiehing  for  his 
gloves. 

''Before  you  go  out,  James,"  said  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick, with  an  evident  effort  at  uneonoem,  "  you 
might  as  well  say  how  that  boy  is  I" 


'Ton  mean  poor  Anfaarl    He  is  better.     I 
think  he  may  leeover." 
''  Thank  God  for  that !"  murmured  the  old  lady 

fervently. 

*<  Did  yon  see  Letty— Mra.  Hartford  I  mean  ?*' 
asked  the  father  after  a  pause. 

"  I  did,"  answered  the  doctor  concisely. 

"  Dear  James,  tell  us  all  that  passed  ?"  whispered 
the  poor  old*  mother.  Mr.  Renwick  turned  over 
the  pages  of  a  book,  but  he  made  no  opposition  ; 
while  the  doctor  sat  down  beside  his  inother  and 
began  to  tell  his  story. 

**  When  I  reached  the  Prioiy,  all  was  confusion. 
Poor  Letty  was  in  violent  hysterics.  I  hood  her 
screams  the  moment  I  entered  the  house,  so  I  knew 
it  was  of  no  use  asking  to  see  her.  The  frtber, 
they  told  me,  was  hanging  over  his  insensible  boy. 
I  sent  word  to  him  that  1  had  come  to  ofo  what 
assistanoe  I  could ;  and  he  was  with  me  in  a  mo- 
ment, wringing  my  hands,  and  imploring  me  to  save 
poor  Arthur.  I  never  thought  how  misery  could 
have  bent  the  man's  proud  spirit.  Mr.  Haitfordy 
who  passed  me  but  yesterday  without  a  gfamoe, 
would  now  have  knelt  to  intreat  me  to  forget  the 
past,  and  do  what  I  could  for  his  son." 

**  And  you  did — ^^u  were  successful,  James?" 
said  old  Mrs.  Renwick  anxiously. 

<*  Yes ;  after  a  time  the  boy  came  to  his  senses : 
he  is  a  fine  fellow !  He  knew  me  directly,  and 
looked  so  joyfully  finom  me  to  his  father,  who  had 
clasped  my  hand  in  overpowering  gratitude." 

'*  And  poor  Letty  ?"  again  asked  the  weeping 
mother. 

**  When  she  was  a  little  calmer,  I  went  to  her 
with  Mr.  Hartford.  8he  started  at  seeing  me ;  but 
her  husband  said,  *  Letty,  you  must  thank  your 
brother  for  saving  Arthur's  life.'  And  then  she 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  poured  forth  such 
a  torrent  of  thanks,  and  blessings,  and  self-re- 
proaches, that  it  almost  made  a  child  of  me.  Poor 
Letty!  she  is  much  altered,"  added  the  ffood  doc- 
tor, lus  voice  growing  husky  as  he  looked  steadfly 
into  the  fire. 

AH  this  time  the  stern  old  father  had  not  uttered 
a  word. 

For  a  few  minutes  none  of  the  party  spoke.  At 
last  Mrs.  Renwick  glanced  timidly  at  her  husband, 
and  whiM)ered,  "  Did  she  say  anything  about  us. 
James?" 

**  Yes,  mother,  she  asked  after  you  both,  said 
how  glad  she  alwa3rs  was  to  hear  of  you  in  any 
way,  and  wept  much  when  she  spoke  of  you." 

Mr.  Renwick  lif^  up  his  heao  ;  he  had  bent  his 
face  on  his  hands  lest  they  should  see  the  working 
of  his  features,  and  said,  **  What  truth,  think 'you, 
is  there  in  that  woman's  tears,  when,  not  a  week 
since,  she  passed  her  old  father  and  mother  in  the 
road  ;  ahe  riding  in  her  splendid  carriage,  and  the 
mother  that  bore  her  trudging  wearily  on  foot ;  and 
she  never  looked  towards  us,  but  turned  her  head 
another  way  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  forgive  Uiat, 
James  Renwick?" 

**  I  have  forgiven  her,  John,"  said  the  dd  lady. 
"  She  JB  our  own  child,  and  she  is  in  trouble  ;  sue 
may  repent  now  for  the  past." 

'*I  know  she  does,"  added  James  earnestly. 
"  She  told  me  how  she  longed  to  see  you ;  even 
her  husband  seemed  sorry  :  he  speaks  kindly  to  her, 
though  people  say  he  is  so  proud." 

"  And  they  expect  that  your  mother  and  I  will 
go  humbly  to  their  fine  house  ?"  cried  the  atiU  in- 
ceosed  ola  man. 
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<«  No,  Mm ;  thai  was  not  wkiut  ay  nster  oaid. 
She  tdd  roe  to  say  abe  prayed  yoa  to  foxgat  the 
paal,  aad  let  her  ooaoe  aod  see  yoa  hem,  and  be 
jTOiir  daughter  Letty  once  more." 

Dr»  R^wiek  atopped»  for  he  saw  that  hk  father 
was  aetaally  weeping.  James  looked  at  his  wife, 
and  she  left  the  room.  For  several  minutes  the 
aged  couple  sat  with  their  hands  daaped  together 
in  sOence;  then  Mr.  Renwick  said  in  a  hroken 
Toioe,  '*  Tell  Letty  she  may  eome." 

**  She  will  come— she  is  oome !  my  dear  father," 
eried  James  aa  the  door  opened,  and  Letty  ^ng 
herself  on  her  knees  before  her  parents,  and  was 
dasped  to  both  their  hearta  with  nill  and  free  for- 
giveness. The  eningchild  waa  pardoned— the  lost 
one  was  found !  • 

Dr.  Renwiek  and  his  wife  went  silently  away  to- 
geUier,  with  full  aad  thankful  hearts  for  the  good 
which  had  been  effiscted  that  day.  It  waa  their 
best  reward. 

There  was  deep  joy  thronghout  the  whole  of  the 
Reowiok  family  when  they  heard  the  news.  Some 
of  the  younger  and  gayer  spirits  thought  how  pleas- 
ant it  woakl  be  to  visit  now  at  Aunt  Hartford's 
beautiful  honse,  and  ride  Cousin  Arthur's  fine 
horses,  when  he  xeoovered.  But  with  more  sin- 
cerity and  disinterested  pleasure  did  the  elders  re- 
joiee  that  there  waa  now  no  aheaation  to  pain  their 


aged  ftther  aad  mother  in  their  dedming  years,  but 
that  they  would  now  go  dovm  to  the  grave  in  peaee, 
encircled  by  a  family  oi  love. 

Arthur  Hartford  recovered  speedily  under  his 
uncle's  care.  He  was  indeed  a  noble  boy,  resem- 
bling, both  in  person  and  character,  the  lost  Arthur ; 
so  no  wonder  that  he  soon  became  the  darling  of 
the  erandpareats.  The  leaves  were  hardly  green 
on  the  trees  before  there  was  a  Joyful  family  meet- 
ing ;  for  it  was  the  wedding  of  Aunt  Isabel ;  and 
there  were  now  no  absent  ones  to  mar  the  happi- 
ness of  the  ftativity,  for  even  the  sailor  had  re- 
turned. 

'*  That  speech  of  yours  turned  out  not  so  yviy 
unlucky  after  all,"  whispered  William  Oliphant  to 
his  cousin  Jessie,  who  hung  on  his  arm,  as  of  old ; 
they  were  always  great  fHends. 

'*  No,"  answered  the  laughing  ^1 :  '*  I  dare 
speak  of  Aunt  Hartford  now  without  fear." 

*'  And  see  how  happy  grandmamma  looks !  I 
heard  her  say  that  Aunt  Hartford  was  almost  as 
handsome  as  the  bride,  though  I  think  Aunt  Isabel 
\B  much  superior." 

"  WeU,  never  mind,  William ;  we  are  all  very 
happy ;  it  has  all  turned  out  like  a  fairjr.  tale ;  and 
I  am  sure  we  can  say  with  truth  that  this  has  been 
for  us  all  a  happy  New  Year." 


BALAK  AND  BALAAM. 

Upon  the  hiU  the  Prophet  atood ; 

King  fialak  in  the  rooky  vale, 
Around  him,  like  a  fiery  flood, 

Flashed  to  the  sun  his  men  of  mail. 

*T  ypzs  mom  ;  't  was  noon ;  the  sacrifice 
Still  rolled  its  sheeted  flame  to  heaven ; 

Still  on  the  Prophet  turned  their  eyes, 
Nor  yet  the  fearful  Curse  was  given. 

'T  was  eve ;  the  flame  was  feeble  now,  * 

Dried  was  the  victim's  purple  blood ; 

The  sun  was  rushing  broad  and  low 
Upon  the  murmuring  multitude. 

"  Now  curse  or  die" — the  gathering  roar 

Around  him,  like  a  tempest,  came ; 
Again  the  altar  streamed  with  gore, 

And  blushed  the  aky  again  with  flame. 

The  Prophet  was  in  prayer ;  he  rose, 

His  mantle  from  his  face  he  flung  ; 
He  listened,  where  the  mighty  foes 

To  Heaven  their  evening  anthem  sung. 

He  saw  their  camp,  like  endless  clouds. 
Mixed  with  the  horizon's  distant  blue ; 

Saw  on  the  plain  their  marshalled  crowd ; 
Heard  the  high  strain  their  trumpets  blew. 

A  sudden  spirit  on  him  came, 

A  sudden  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
His  tongue  was  touched  with  hallowed  flame, 

The  eurser  swelled  with  prophecy. 

*'  How  shall  I  curse  when  God  hath  blessed 
With  whom  he  dwells,  with  whom  shall  dwell  1" 

He  clasped  his  palo  hands  on  his  breast, 
«'  Then  be  thou  blest,  0  Israel !" 

"  Be  Israel  cursed,"  was  in  his  soul, 
Bat  on  his  lips  the  wild  words  died ; 


Hepaused,  tQl  on  its  myriads  stole 
Tlie  night ;  agam  the  curse  he  tried. 

A  whirlwind  from  the  desert  rushed, 
Deep  thunder  echoed  from  the  hill ; 

King,  Prophet,  multitude,  were  hushed ; 
The  thunder  sank,  the  blast  waa  stiU ! 

Broad  in  the  East  a  new  bom  star 
On  cloud,  hill,  desert,  poured  its  blaze ! 

The  Prophet  knew  the  sign  afar. 
And  on  it  fixed  his  shuddering  gaae. 

"  I  ahall  behoki  it,  but  not  now  ? 

I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh ; 
He  eomes  to  break  the  Oppressor's  bow, 

Tq  triumph,  sufifer,  weep  and  die ! 

"  All  power  is  in  his  hand ;  the  world 
Is  oust  beneath  his  trampling  heel ; 

The  thunder  fitom  his  lips  is  hurled  ^ 
The  heavena  beneath  his  presence  reel. 

*'  He  comes,  a  stranser  to  his  own ; 

With  the  wild  bird  and  fox  he  lies ; 
The  King !  who  makes  the  scArs  his  throne, 

A  wanderer  lives !  an  outcast  dies ! 

**  Proud  Israel !  o'er  thy  diadem 
What  blood  ahall  for  his  blood  be  pouted ! 

Until  that  star  again  shall  beam. 
Again  Jehovui  be  the  Lord !" 

The  Prophet  ceased  in  awe ;  the  star 
Rose  broader  o'er  the  boundless  plain, 

Flashing  on  Balak's  marshalled  war^ 
On  mighty  Israel's  farUiest  vane. 

And  sweet  and  solemn  echoes  flowed 
From  lips  of  more  than  mortala  given ; 

Till  in  the  oentral  cope  it  glowed. 
Then  vanished  in^tne  heights  of  heaven  1 

L.  e.  p. 
Ouristian  Register, 
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From  ths  Exunioer. 


J%e  Statesmen  of  America  in  1846.    By  Sarah 
Mytton  Maury.    Longman  and  Co. 

Wc  are  not  of  the  tomahawk  school  of  criticism. 
We  think  decency  of  language  and  statement  as 
desirable  in  literature  as  in  other /sailings,  and  have 
as  little  taste 'for  what  is  called  a  **  slashing''  article 
as  for  anything  else  that  is  vulgar  or  ill-mannered. 
But  BiIiB.  Sarah  Mytton  Maury  has  written  a  book 
much  too  astonishing  and  extravagant  to  be  described 
in  ordinary  critical  language.  It«shall  therefore 
describe  itself,  in  a  series  of  extracts  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  caiioos. 

We  must  preface  them  by  statins  that  Mrs. 
Maury  is  an  Englishwoman,  who,  having  been 
married  for  nineteen  years  to  an  American  merchant 
resident  in  Liverpool  (we  derive  these  facts  from 
the  book)  and  proposing  that  her  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  ei^ht  in  number,  shall  one  day  make 
their  fortunes  m  the  republic,  not  only  goes  for  the 
entire  Oregon,  but  has  alighted  on  the  reasonable 
conclusion  that  America  m>gs  England  altogether 
**  in  all  the  essential  advantages  of  life."  With 
this  belief  she  travelled  through  the  States  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  accompanied  by 
one  of  her  sons,  a  lad  whom  she  calls  "  the  dctctor." 
Lord  Sandon  procured  her  letters  of  introduction 
from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  and  sne 
found  Mr.  Pakenham  civil,  and  Mr.  Pakenham 
made  an  offer  of  his  services.  *'  But  I  was  in  high 
hands,  and  required  them  not."  Independence 
finds  its  way  to  every  American  heart.  *'  The 
president  himself,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  every 
American  took  care  of  me." 

She  has  returned  the  compliment  in  her  book. 
Not  that  she  meant  to  write  a  book  on  going  out. 
It  was  aiv  impromptu  notion,  and  occurred  in  this 
way.  She  was  at  a  ball  given  by  John  Quincy 
Adams: 

*'  Mrs.  Govemeur  (this  lady  is  the  granddaughter 
of  President  Monroe)  reproached  me  playfully  for 
having  omitted  to  call  fipon  her.  I  replied,  *  that  I 
spent  all  day,  and  every  day,  at  the  capitol,  heai^ 
ing  and  seeing  the  distinguished  men  assembled 
there.' 

"  '  And  then,'  said  she,  laughing, '  you  will  go 
home  to  England  and  write  a  b<^k,  and  abuse  them, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Americans.' 

"  *  Never,'  said  Buchanan,  on  whose  arm  I  leaned, 
*  never ;  I  answer  for  her.  If  she  puts  pen  to  paper 
it  will  be  to  do  us  justice.' 

"  It  was  then  my  turn  to  speak,  and  to  aocept 
thb  generous  challenge. 

'* '  And^  to  show,'  I  quickly  added,  '  that  an 
Englishwoman  has  the  sense  to  appreciate  your 
vurtues,  to  admire  your  greatness,  and  to  return  with 
ffratitude  your  affection — ^perroit  me  to  offer  to  you, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  the  dedication  of  such  a  book  V 

'*  *  Beautifully  said,'  returned  the  secretary,  *  and 
I  accept  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure  as  a  proof  of 
your  regard ;  but  what  wiU  become  of  your  dear 
fiiends,  Calhoun  and  Ingersoll?' 

•*  *  Mr.  Buchanan,'  I  replied,  *  the  secretary  of 
state  is  the  representative  of  the  Americans  in 
foreign  nations,  and,  therefore,  my  guardian  and 
my  friend  will  both  approve  my  choice.' 

*'  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  actual  convic- 
tion ever  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  that  I  should 
write  a  book,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  I 
was  somewhat  startled.'' 

Beginning  by  startling  herself,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  she  shouhl  end  by  startling  everybody  else. 


In  her  native  country,  we  mean.  In  her  adopted 
country,  the  land  of  hope  and  promise,  every  one 
will  be  satisfied.  The  book  is  a  kind  of  enonnotis 
TwelfUi  Cake,  of  Which,  "in  the  name  of  the 
American  people,"  she  makes  a  present  to  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Its  plums  are  of  the  largest  and 
richest  kind;  its  characters  of  the  finest  ginger- 
bread, overlaid  with  gilt ;  and  the  most  glittering 
master-piece  by  Ounter  never  equalled  it,  for  the 
excessive  sweetness  and  marvellous  strength  of  its 
ingredients. 

Mis.  Maury's  peculiar  opinions  (we  shall  do  ber 
most  justice  by  leavinff  herself  to  describe  them) 
have  enabled  her  to  Jay  down  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  together.  She  thus  contrasts  herself  with  the 
Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hubbard  r 

"  He  is  a  Puritan— I  am  a  Puseyite;— he  is  a 
frequenter  of  the  meeting  house— 1  worship  in 
cathedrab ; — he  reelects  the  independent  preacher 
— ^at  home  I  recognize  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  while  in  America  I  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  virtues  and  good  works  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers ;— he  is  a  whig*— I  am  an  ultra  democrat ; 
— ^he  is  a  strict  protectionist — ^I  am  a  free  trader  ^— 
he  abhors  slavery— I  hold  it  but  a  name ; — ^he  con- 
demns dancing — ^I  hop  about  like  a  French  grand- 
mother ; — ^he  is  quite  natural — ^I  am  quite  artificial ; 
— he  despises  the  pomps  and  vanities,  while  I,  alas ! 
am  their  loving,  faithful  votary." 

And  yet — nothing  can  surpass  her  admiration  of 
Hubbard !  In  like  manner  Polk  and  Van  Buren, 
Haywood  and  Benton,  Calhoun  and  Clay,  Seward 
and  Hannegan,  Quincy  Adams  and  Buchanan, 
Webster  and  Ingersoll,  are  exhibited  in  her  loving 
and  rapturous  embrace. 

It  is  very  curious.  Mr.  Ingersoll  charged  Mr. 
Webster  some  few  months  since  with  crimes  which, 
in  England,  if  proved,  would  have  driven  the  un- 
happy oflender  from  society ;  or,  disproved,  would 
have  branded  with  infamy  the  convicted  slanderer. 
But  they  manage  these  things  better  in  the  repobfic. 
Mf .  Webster  made  a  triumphant  answer  to  his 
accuser,  and  his  accuser  was  returned  at  the  next 
election  by  a  triumphant  majority.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  his  "  smartness."  It  seems  from  Mrs.  Maury *s 
account  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  a  wit.  '*  Amiable, 
sensible,  brilliant,  and  witty,"  she  tells  us,  "  Inger- 
soll is  charminff  at  sixty-three.  He  is  the  only 
vritty  man  that  I  have  conversed  with  in  America." 
He  ftusetiously  constituted  himself,  being  chairman 
of  foreign  relations,  her  guardian.  She  describes 
him  in  his  habits  and  tastes  fastidious  to  a  curious 
degree,  and  quite  disgusted  and  irritated  ''by  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  moralities  and  proprie- 
ties of  educated  society."  The  charges  against 
poor  Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  must  clearly  have 
been  a  mere  sally  of  wit : 

"  To  me  he  accorded  his  constant,  unreserved, 
and  most  intimate  confidence ;  and  I  declare,  and 
solemnly  as  I  hope  for  meroy,  that  the  breast  of 
Ingersoll  is  guiltless  of  all  wilful  malice,  and  free 
from  all  vindictive  passions  ;  but  happier  would  he 
be  had  he  more  cunning  to  be  more  aiscrcet.  This 
much  I  trust  he  will  permit  from  me,  in  all  the  sin- 
cerity of  afiecdon  and  respect.  So  gentle,  so 
easily  affected  is  he,  that  I  have  sometimes  invented 
a  pathetic  story  that  I  might  see  my  guardian 
weep ;  and  on  a  public  occasion,  one  of  me  most 
interesting  of  my  life,  the  emotion  which  he  who 
sat  at  my  side  displayed,  was  among  the  most 
touching  events  of  that  proud  and  happy  day.'* 

The  proud  and  happy  day  was  when  the  Wash- 
ington ladies  gaye  Mrs.  Maury  a  dinner.     But 
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ppoud  and  bappv  emotionB  teem  everywhere  to 
wait  on  IngeiBolf  the  polite.    Hear  the  jokes  he 


*'  At  a  ball,  after  keeping  him  at  least  an  hour, 
during  which  time  nobody  asked  me  to  dance,  I 
observed,  *  that  for  his  sake  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
had  no  offers.'  'Madam,'  rejoined  he,  *  I  should  in- 
stantly have  repudiated  them.'  It  must  be  remarked 
that  the  witty  member  is  the  reprosentative  of  Penn- 
sylvania, y 

<* '  Do  tell  me,'  said  I, '  what  you  think  of  slav- 
ery V  <  As  I  think  of  musquitoes,  and  oUier  visita- 
tions of  Providenoe,'  said  he ;  *  the  less  said  about 
them  the  better ;  besides,  they  are  always  the  most 
intolerable  in  the  hottest  places.' 

''  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  Canadas,  dated  Montreal,  in  the 
middle  of  January,  1845 ;  Uie  snow  was  then  fif- 
teen feet  deep  at  Quebec. 

"  Ingersoll  was  present  when  I  received  the 
letter,  and  I  read  it  aloud  to  him,  as  the  most  suit- 
able person  to  give  a  reply. 

<*  *  When,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  *  when  are  the 
Americans  coming  to  take  Canada?'  *  Whenever 
it 's  thawed,'  carelessly  returned  the  chairman  of 
foreign  relations,  taking  up  his  hat  and  gloves  to 
go  away,  as  if  for  the  purpose." 

But  Mr.  Punch  will  crow  jealous,  and  perhaps 
embroil  the  countries,  if  we  quote  more  of  these 
danling  mo(tf,  these ''sparkling  sallies."  A  por- 
trait of  the  wit  may  on  the  other  hand  restore  good- 
humor.  In  his  old  black  shovel,  Ingersoll  must  be 
kresistible  as  well  as  unmanageable : 

"  Ingersoll  wears  his  hair  closely  cut  to  his  head, 
as  short  before  as  it  is  behind ;  a  most  unusual 
ftshion  in  America ;  it  is  of  lively  brown,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  are  ten  grey  hairs  in  the  whole. 
He  has  a  peculiar  taste  in  hats;  sometimes  he 
wore  an  old  black  shovel ;  sometimes  I  have  seen 
his  head  enveloped  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  huge  fur 
cap  of  villanous  form  and  figure ;  sometimes  the 
crown  is  just  touched  by  a  straw  broad  brim  of 
gigantic  diroeosions;  sometimes  a  dustrcolored 
chapeau,  shaven  and  shapeless,  like  a  Yankee 
stage  driver's  in  the  Praines.  In  vain  I  remon- 
strated against  each  of  these  varieties :  in  hats  he 
was  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  resisted  most  tri- 
umphantly the  '  dominion  of  the  Foreign  Petticoat,* 
I  doubt  not  that  while  he  is  reading  this  history  he 
has  one  or  other  of  the  ofiending  articles  on  his 
head." 

But  let  us  not  forget  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  has 
the  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the  marvellous  book. 
It  seems  he  looks  like  an  "  English  nobleman,"— 
not  of  the  present  daj ;  we  Iwve  nothing  of  that 
sort  now — ^but  **  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago."  In 
the  power  of  self-sacnfice,  however,  Buchanan 
bangs  all  the  noblemen  and  statesmen  that  ever 
lived:  for  what  do  you  think  this  noble-minded 
man  did — twice  f 

*'  Cautious  and  deliberating,  thoroughly  appre- 
ciating the  extent  of  his  power,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position,  this  noble-minded  man  twice 
tencicred  his  resignation  when  his  opinions  conscien- 
tioosly  differed  from  those  of  the  administration." 

More  than  that,  Buchanan,  "  to  his  honor  be  it 
spoken" — but  let  Mrs.  Maury  tell  : 

"  Religion,  to  his  honor  be  it  spoken,  is  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  this  statesman's  meditation.  Li 
his  private  cabinet  at  home,  on  the  small  table  in 
daily  use,  and  within  arm's  reach,  are  placed  two 
▼olumes : — the  one  Jay's  Devout  Exercises,  the 
Other  the  New  Testament." 


Amngng  as  this  is,  harfflv  leas  sniprinng  is  ex- 
governor  Seward  of  New  ¥  ork.  It  was  from  him 
Mrs.  Maury  learned  the  astounding  circumstance 
that  the  worst  criminal  may  yet  be  human,  *'  some- 
times:" 

"  I  r^ard  his  perception  of  the  springs  of  action 
as  intuitive,  and  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
listened  to  his  delineation  of  the  criminal's  progres- 
sive course  in  vice,  with  gratified  and  curious  inter- 
est ;  he  has  sometimes  shown  me  that  even  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  most  hideous  crimes,  the  offend- 
er may  yet  be  human." 

With  the  honorable  Mr.  Haywood,  however,  we 
seem  to  go  higher  and  higher : 

"  His  deportment  and  address  are  very  distin- 
guished, and  he  is  perfect  in  all  the  recognized  con- 
ventionalisms of  polished  life.  •  •  •  He  speaks 
excellent  Englisn,  his  enunciation  is  fluent,  the 
liquids  being  fully  articulated,  and  he  possesses 
one  of  those  musical  voices  so  usually  heard  in 
southern  climates.  •  •  •  Without  knowing 
that  such  is  the  fact,  I  should  imagine  Mr.  Hay- 
wood to  be  descended  from  the  bloMl  of  the  cava- 
liers ;  his  handsome  features,  his  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  dress,  and  especially  the  natural  (perhaps 
somewhat  negligent)  though  graceful  ease  of  his 
manners,  combined  with  his  chivalrous  devotion  to 
the  fair  sex,  and  success  in  the  drawing  room,  aU 
remind  me  of  the  descriptions  we  read  of  those  high 
bred  spirits." 

We  are  still  ascending  with  Mr.  Benton  (who 
called  Mr.  Clay  a  liar,  by  the  bye,  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Senate)  : 

"  Mr.  Benton  possesses  great  acquirements:  the 
various  studies  of  language,  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  belles-lettres  he  has  made  doubly  his  own 
by  acquirement  and  by  use." 

Into  remoter  altitudes  yet,  with  Martin  Van 
Buren : 

"  His  conversation  is  like  a  strain  of  varied  music, 
now  grave,  now  gay,  now  learned,  now  simple; 
^eneiully  new  and  original,  but  sometimes  blending 
m  its  h^monies  the  chords  of  other  minstrek ;  and 
by  this  union,  imparting  to  their  sounds  a  grace 
transcending  their  own." 

Getting  wonderfully  near  the  clouds  in  the 
"  Attic  Nights"  of  Quincy  Adams : 

"  I  was  as  much  gratified  when  admitted  to  these 
*Atuc  Nights'  as  the  intellectual  governor  had 
predicted ;  and  listened  with  delip^ht  to  those  in- 
structive and  fascinating  lectures,  m  which  learning 
and  taste  were  so  eloquently  combined ;  poetry, 
painting,  music,  history,  criticism,  all  in  turn  were 
the  themes  of  his  discourse ;  each  muse  attended  at 
his  call.  The  question  was  one  evening  discussed, 
whether  is  it  easier  to  render  sculpture  and  paintinff 
into  poetry,  or  poetry  into  sculpture  and  painting ! 
— assuming  each  to  be  perfect  m  its  kind :  that  la, 
the  poetry  rendered  into  sculpture  or  painting  must 
become  material,  and  the  sculpture  or  painting  ren- 
dered into  poetry  must  become  spiritual.  The  sub- 
iect  expanded,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the  range  of 
knowledge  displayed  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  per- 
fect system  with  which  it  was  hived  and  stored  foe- 
seasonable  use.  Languages,  metaphysics,  philoeo^ 
phy,  the  nature  of  essence  and  of  matter,  mechank 
cal  art,  with  many  more  incidental  subjects,  were^ 
all  handled  by  him  with  the  same  ease  and  faoul- 
iarity  that  Euclid  would  demonstrate  two  halves  to. 
be  equal  to  the  whole." 

— ^And  at  last  fairly  in  them,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
gallant  Hannegan ! 

"  The  West  has  found  a  devoted  lover  in  her 
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Hannegan,  and  many  a  fervent  tow  he  made  to  win 
for  her  the  Oregon,  nor  will  these  tows  remain 
unanswered  ;  so  sure  as  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  so 
sure  as  mountdns  hide  their  heads  in  clouds,  so 
surely  will  Oregon  become  the  inheritance  of  the 
Americans,  for  it  is  theirs  by  right  as  well  ais  by 
inevitable  necessity." 

Alas,  poor  England !  But  who  can  resist  a 
Hannegan  ?  , 

"  Show  me  a  gentler,  more  afiectionate  nature 
than  Edward  Hannegan  you  cannot;  and, believe 
me  J  the  western  men  in  general  resemble  him. 
Shall  I  relate  some  anecdotes  of  this,  my  friend!" 

Certainly.    By  all  means. 

"  When  Mr.  fi.  made  his  speech  on  the  Oregon 
question,  he  alluded,  in  terms  of  graceful  approval, 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and,  after  differing  from  the  policy 
of  that  senator,  he  apostrophized,  in  terms  of  gen- 
erous and  manly  eulogy,  his  genius  and  his  virtues, 
t  was  in  the  gsJlery  immediately  above  with  a  large 
party  of  ladies,  for  the  wives  and  friends  of  those 
members  who  spoke  always  took  great  interest  in 
their  success ;  these  ladies  ever  regarded  me  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  I  shared  in  their  anxious  hopes 
and  fears  that  our  many  favorites  should  go  through 
the  ordeal  with  honor.  We  always  went  together 
to  the  supreme  court,  the  senate,  or  the  house,  to 
listen  to  their  speeches,  and  to  cheer  them  by  our 
presence ;  to  walk  home  with  them,  to  sympathize 
m  their  disappointments  and  their  victories,  and  to 
congratulate  them  when  the  trial  was  over.  The 
intercouise  between  the  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  all  parties  and  the  ladies  was  of  the  most  agree- 
able kind,  and  to  the  latter  it  was  a  source  of  great 
instruction  Md  improvement,  for  nothing  elevates 
and  corrects  the  female  mind  more  than  Uie  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  distinguished  men.  On  the 
occasion  above  alluded  to,  the  party  in  the  gallery 
were  highly  gratified,  for  Calhoun  is  precious  in 
the  sight  of  all ;  to  me  these  words  of  praise  were 
delightful  for  the  sake  of  both  the  senators.  In  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  1  threw  down  my  glove 
to  the  speaker ;  it  fell  at  his  side.  The  chivturoos 
Hannegan  instantly  picked  it  up,  pressed  it  to  his 
lips,  looked  gratefully  up  to  the  gallery,  bowed  and 
placed  it  in  his  ^bosom.  The  fortunate  glove  was 
transmitted  by  the  next  day's  post  to  the  lady  of  the 
senator,  then  in  Indiana.  I  preserve  the  less  happy 
fellow  to  it.  When  the  speech  was  ended  and  the 
senate  adjourned,  the  ladies  went  down  to  the  floor. 
I  accompanied  Mr.  Hannegan  to  shake  hands  with 
Calhoun,  and  expressed  my  wish  to  publish  that 
speech  in  England.  So  much  for  the  gallantry  of 
the  senator  from  Indiana  to  an  Englishwoman." 

Who  will  talk  of  the  rudeness  of  western  men 
afler  that  f  Let  us  hope  the  picturesqaeness  of  the 
scene  may  recommend  it  to  pictorial  treatment.  It 
would  be  a  noble  subject  for  Mr.  Leech. 

Here  is  another ;  the  only  parallel  to  which  that 
we  can  immediately  recollect,  being  our  recent  but 
very  excellent  friend  Captain  Cuttle,  perhaps  the 
ingenious  Phiz  might  be  inclined  to  treat  it  graphi- 
cally. Captain  Cuttle  was  never  in  any  circum- 
stances seen  without  his  glazed  hat ;  ana  hence  a 
not  unreasonable  inference  that  he  wears  it  in  all 
conceivable  circumstances.  But  General  Gaines 
openly  goes  to  bed  with  his  military  collar  on,  taking 
care  that  his  friends  shall  know  it.  It  would  be  a 
^ood  picture,  we  think ;  nor  would  the  general  in 
full  military  equipment  fanning  Mrs.  Maury,  be  by 
any  means  a  bad  companion  sketch. 

'*  This  ffallant  ofilcer  is  eighty-three ;  he  is  pale 
and  white  haired,  taQ  and  emaciated ;  but  his  habits 
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are  punctual  and  early,  and  m  itriot  is  IiSb  «dliei«iiee 
to  discipline,  that  a  gentleman  told  me  that  liaving 
heard  General  Gaines  was  indisposed,  he  went  to 
see  him,  and  found  him  l^g  on  the  bed  with  his 
military  collar  on,  and  his  sword  by  his  side ;  he 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  reeigp  the  badges 
of  a  soldier  even  while  sufierin? .  He  ia  the  minor 
of  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex,  ana  no  ^ntleman  faaii* 
dies  a  lady's  fan  with  greater  dexterity ;  either  sit- 
ting or  standing  he  never  forgets  to  relieve  her  from 
the  onerous  task  of  fanning  herself." 

To  which  Mrs.  M.  appends  tfaia  note : 

'*  I  remember,  with  shame,  an  appamtmeot  to 
accompany  the  general  to  the  cupola  of  the  St. 
Charles,  one  morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  aee  the  sun 
rise.    The  doctor  and  I  both 'Overslept  oorselvee." 

Mrs.  Maury  met  several  judges,  of  whom  Mr. 
M'Lean  appears  to  have  been  the  faTorite— if  we 
can  apportion,  in  definable  degrees,  the  resistless 
torrents  of  aflfection  which  sweep  through  ^ery 
page: 

*' '  If  you  whiffs  make  a  president,  in  1848,'  said 
I  one  day  to  a  friend, '  let  it  be  Judge  M*Lean.* 

*  Do  not  wish  that,  Mrs.  MBnty,*  was  the  reply. 

*  Judge  M'Lean  is  canonized ;  if  he  were  taken 
away  from  the  supreme  court,  where  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  constitution  T'  " 

We  shall  exhibit  this  American  protector  in  a 
series  of  tableaux : 

JT7D0I    m'lEAN    bowing     TO    MRS.    M.    rROM     TH£ 
BENCH. 

'*  My  little  son  was,  on  general  occasions,  my 
only  escort ;  he  attended  me  to  my  seat,  and  then 
took  leave,  generally  returning  every  hour  to  in- 
quire if  I  was  ready  to  retire.  I  was  thus  alone  in 
the  court,  and  might  probably  have  felt  somewhat 
embarrassed,  beine  unknown,  and  in  the  midst  of 
strangers;  but  Judge  M'Lean,  entering  at  once  into 
the  delicacy  of  my  position,  always  bowed  to  me 
from  the  bench,  as  well  on  my  departure  as  on  my 
entrance.  The  compliment  was  the  more  gratify- 
ing, because  M'Lean  was  usually  at  that  time  the 
presiding  judse  on  the  bench .  Immediately ,  by  this 
recognition,  I  felt  myself  in  the  society  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  graceful  and  benignant  judge, 
and  no  words  can  express  the  relief  afibided  me  by 
this  most  delicate  and  refined  attention ;  the  impulM 
of  a  heart  filled  with  that  charity  which  surpasses 
comprehension." 

HOW  JUDGE  m'lXAN  LOOKS  ON  THE  BENCH. 

"  Judge  M'Lean  is  remarkably  handsome ;  his 
person  is  tall  and  dignified,  and  the  sweep  of  his 
black  silk  gown  is  quite  graceful ;  he  is  fifty-seven, 
of  fair  complexion,  light  blue  eyes,  somewhat  bald, 
(judges  in  America  are  wise,  and  look  so  too  with- 
out the  help  of  wigs,)  and  with  a  profile  of  admira- 
ble proportions,  the  forehead,  nose,  moutli,  and 
chin,  being  perfect  in  their  outline ;  the  expression 
is  of  the  noblest  moral  character,  mingled  with 
somewhat  of  playfulness.  The  judge  possesses  the 
advantage  of  a  very  harmonious  voice ;  his  manners 
on  the  Much  are  perfectly  afikble  and  respectful, 
both  to  the  judges  and  the  advocates,  and  I  have 
never,  even  in  the  most  wearisome  causes,  seen  him 
betray  one  symptom  of  impatience." 

JUDGE  M'LEAN   at  HIS  PRAYERS. 

**  The  Methodist  Church  has  the  honor  of  nam- 
bering  Judge  M'Lean  among  her  votaries.  I 
accompanied  him  twice  to  church,  for  having  seen 
him  in  the  most  exalted,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
endearing,  of  human  relations,  I  wished  (and  I  hep^ 
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tHA  no  idle  eufionty>  to  tee  him  in  the  pieeenoe 
of  his  Grod.  The  jodgo  kneeled  reverently  before 
Ae  altar  of  the  Almighty,  for  it  was  the  time  of 
prayer ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  bat  his  fine  ooonte- 
nanee  beeame  impressed  with  mental  devotion,  and 
when  the  preacher  entered  open  his  eloqnent  di»- 
ooorse,  for  truly  eloquent  it  was,  and  described  ^he 
blessed  e^cts  of  brotherly  lore,  tears  flowed  down 
his  cheeks,  and  the  motion  of  his  lips  informed  me, 
thongh  his  voice  was  inandible,  that  he  was  in  com- 
munion with  his  Creator.  Need  I  say  with  what 
reverence  I  looked  upon  him." 
-  In  something  of  the  same  "  reverence"  of  spirit, 
Mra.  Maury  proposes  a  series  of  charming  tableaux 
vivants  for  thanksgiving  day.  It  is  in  her  notice  of 
Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Boston  : 

**  I  have  traced,  with  carious  interest,  a  likeness 
in  Mr.  Winthrop  to  the  features  of  John  Winthrop 
(the  first  governor ,2  in  a  portrait  painted  bv  Van- 
dyke ;  and  should  I  revisit  America,  as  I  hope,  I 
shall  be  strangely  tempted  to  ask  his  permission  to 
try  how  becomingly  he  would  look  in  a  starched  laoe 
ruffle,  such  as  adorns  the  neck  of  the  pilgrim  gov- 
ernor. The  landing  of  these  interesting  adven- 
turers, the  kindred  of  our  own  forefathers,  in  their 
new  and  unknown  home,  is  the  subject  of  many 
efibrts  on  the  canvass ;  but  what  charming  taUeaus 
vivanis  for  thanksgiving  day  might  be  eonstmcted 
from  the  history  or  their  progress ;  the  actors  in  the 
imaginative  scene  being  the  actual  descendants  of 
the  heroic  men  and  women  who  performed  so 
important  a  drama  on  the  theatre  of  the  worid. 
What  mingled  pictares  ef  the  sublime,  the  heroic, 
the  pathetic,  the  amusing,  nay  of  the  ludicrous, 
might  be  conjored  up  fimm  these  spirited  nanra- 
tives ;  and  it  would  be  so  delightful  thus  to  drama- 
tize the  past,  and  to  annihilate  the  space  of  two 
centuries.  The  ladies  of  the  fiimOy  of  Endioott, 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  bear  also  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  handsome  features  of  their  mag- 
nanimous and  intrepid  predecessor.  I  shall  never 
forget  their  sweet  mces." 

Sut  let  us  not  forget  the  main  merit  (in  Mrs. 
Maury's  eyes)  of  another  judge,  '*the  idol  of 
Washington,"  Judge  Mason. 

"  The  south  of  Virginia  ia  his  home ;  he  is  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  and  the  owner  of 
slaves,  who  are  happy  in  his  service,  and  would  not 
change  it  for  their  freedom." 

Happy  slavea!  Mis.  Maury,  the  reader  must 
know,  IS  soeh  a  determined  anti-monopolist,  that 
she  is  for  frse  trade  in  humanity  as  in  eveiything 


« I  am  the  daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  the 
and  frieod.of  merohantB ;  in  the  atmosohere  of  com- 
meroe  I  was  bom  and  nurtured  ;  in  tne  prindplea 
of  free  trade  I  was  instructed  from  my  youth 
upwards ;  and  I  rejoice,  though  a  woman,  to  see 
them  at  last  triumf^ant,  beyond  the  power  a[  tariflb, 
and  prohibitions,  and  imposts,  which  a  few  years 
more  must  consign  to  the  grave  of  all  the  Capa- 
ulets." 

Thus,  therefore,  she  talks,  in  her  notice  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  **  faithful,  affectionate, 
bom,  hereditary,  slave  and  friend." 

'^  He  would  not  yield  his  faithful,  affectionate,  bom, 
hereditary  slave  and  friend  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
either  American  or  English  abolitionists.  And  here 
let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the  merits  of  the  slave- 
holder, in  general ;  of  him  whom  the  abolitionists 
would  sweep  away  from  the  face  of  nations,  because 
ho  is  the  guardian  of  more  rights  and  feelings  than 
they  can  ondeiintid,  the  sooice  of  mom  happiness 
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to  a  greater  nmnber  of  men,  women,  and  duMfen^ 
than  all  their  pharisaical  sentiment  could  imagine. 
He  watches  his  slaves  in  their  sickness,  provides  for 
their  hanger,  thirst,  and  age ;  protects  their  wives, 
and  nourishes  their  children  ;  addresses  them  wiUi 
kindness,  reproves  their  fanlts,  and  punishes  their 
vices;  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  he  is  the  father  as 
well  as  the  master»of  his  people ;  and  I  candidly  and 
boldly  say,  that  I  have  never  seen  the  masters  of 
fiee  white  men  behave  towards  them  so  justly  or  so 
mercifully,  so  familiarly,  so  confidingly,  as  the  slave 
owner  behaves  to  those  who  are  his  property.  The 
fanatics  (I  beg  their  pardon,  the  philanthropists) 
who  preach  emancipation,  would  they  succor  the 
liberated  slave  t  would  they  share  with  him,  his 
wife,  and  children,  the  growth  of  their  fields,  the 
produce  of  their  farms !  They  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  providing  for  him,  though  not  from 
the  responsibiUty  of  mining  him." 

Bid  such  fanatics,  pursues  this  enthusiastic,  lib- 
erty-loving, ultra-democratic,  Puseyite,  English- 
woman, wife,  and  mother— bid  them — 

*'Bid  them  retum  to  Ireland,  and  to  England, 
and  to  London,  the  famishing  arui  enslaved  abode  of 
a  qveen,  and  let  them  there  learn  and  practise  the 
Christian  and  rational  charity  that  begins  at  home." 

Really,  Mrs.  Maury  bids  for  a  statue  (let  it  be  hi 
the  most  lady-like  brass)  in  the  model  repnblic. 
She  has  discovered  that  the  art  of  government  lies 
in  the  institution  of  alavery.  She  is  still  talking 
of  her  dear  Calhoun. 

"  An  hereditary  slave  owner,  he  was  bom  and 
educated  a  mler ;  he  swajs  his  people  with  justice 
and  mercy,  and  the  habitual  possession  of  power 
has  revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  heart  of  gov- 
ernment. His  gracious,  princely  nature,  accus^ 
tomed  to  give  command  without  appeal,  is  eqiudly 
aocustomed  to  receive  submission  without  reserve  ; 
hence  his  gentleness ;  hence  his  indulgence ;  hence 
his  cooipassion ;  no  vulgar  upstart  display  of  an* 
thority  is  traced  in  his  intercourse  with  those  who 
own  him  for  their  lord ;  '  he  saith  to  one  man 
come,  and  he  oometh ;  and  to  another,  go,  and  he 
goeth ;'  and  he  is  served  with  the  perfect  love 
that  casteth  out  fear. 

"  And  to  this  education  in  the  art  of  government, 
as  slaveholders,  at  home,  and  from  their  birth,  it  ia 
mainly  owmg  that  the  statesmen  of  the  southern 
sections  disnlay  such  rare,  snch  excelling  wisdom 
in  their  disenarge  of  the  offices  of  the  republic." 

And  yet  how  shonld  such  a  creature  have  needed 
any  instraetion?  There  is  nothing  so  great  as 
Calhoun's  greatness,  and  Mrs.  Maury  is  ita  prophet, 

**  Inflexible,  self-sacrificing,  and  proud,  this  ex- 
ti»ordinary  personage  is  akin  to  the  great  names 
of  antiquity ;  his  sentiments  sre  proverbs ;  his  fore- 
cast is  prophecy.    He  is  self-made." 

Here  was  her  first  glimpse  of  him.  The  itafioi 
are  her  own : 

<*  Tlie  fint  time  I  saw  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  the 
senate.  A  western  member  was  ur^ng  wsr  for 
Oregon ;  Calhoun  sat  silent,  but  was  visibly  diafod. 
The  first  time  I  heard  him  speak,  the  words  were 
words  of  pesos  and  praise  for  England.  This  was 
the  only  time  during  the  space  of  a  month  that  the 
name  of  my  country  had  been  uttered  except  in  an* 
ger-r-and  the  voice  of  Calhoun  was  as  the  vmee  of 
an  angel ; — and  for  many  minutes  I  wept,  overcome 

a'  fe^ngs  which  it  were  a  vain  attempt  to  deseribe. 
is  appearance  is  unHke  that  of  other  men.  Hie 
oerson  u  tall  and  thin,  and  I  have  always  seen  him 
dressed  in  hlsck.  His  aetioo  is  quick,  and  both  m 
society  and  in  the  senate  very  exptesiive.    He 
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speaks  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  as  if  no  words 
could  convey  his  speed  of  thought ;  his  face  is  all 
iotellect,  with  eyes  so  dazzling,  black,  and  piercing, 
that  few  can  sUnd  their  gaze.  Sixty-four  years 
have  left  their  dark  centre  yet  undimmcsd,  and  the 
surrounding  blue  liquid  and  pure  as  the  eye  of 
childhood.  I  have  seen  but  one  alone  with  eyes  so 
beautiful.  Sometimes  their  intense  look  is  reading 
each  thought  of  your  bosom ;  sometimes  they  are 
beaming  with  the  inspirations  of  his  own.  /  be- 
lieve they  ffive  out  light  in  the  dark.  And  I  have 
often  beheld  them  suffused  with  emotion,  when  the 
feelings  of  that  ingenuous  breast  have  been  excited 
by  honest  praise,  or  moved  by  sympathy.  Mr. 
Calhoun *s  general  expression  is  that  of  unceasing 
mental  activity  and  great  decision.  His  forehead 
is  broad  and  full ;  a  deep  furrow  extends  quite 
across,  and  4ibove  the  eyebrows  there  is  considera- 
ble fulness.  His  hair  is  thick,  and  long,  and 
straight,  and  grey,  and  is  thrown  back  from  his 
face ;  the  eyebrows  are  very  near  to  the  eye,  and 
the  cheeks  are  denuded  of  flesh.  The  mouth  is 
thin,  and  somewhat  inclined  downwards  at  the  cor- 
ners ;  it  is  the  proud  and  melancholy  lip  of  Dante. 
His  complexion  is  bronzed  by  the  sun  of  the  south." 

Again — ^let  Eulogy  roar  again!  Sere  is  Mr. 
Calhoun,  both  eso-  and  exo-teric : 

**  The  champion  of  free  trade ;  a  slave-holder 
and  cotton  planter ;  the  vindicator  of  state  rights, 
and  yet  a  firm  believer  in  the  indestructibility  of 
the  federal  union  ;  now  the  advocate  of  war,  and 
now  of  peace ;  now  claimed  as  a  whig ;  now  re- 
vered as  a  democrat;  now  branded  as  a  traitor; 
DOW  worshipped  as  a  patriot ;  now  assailed  as  a 
demon;  now  invoked  as  a  demi-god;  now  with- 
standing powdV,  and  now  the  people ;  now  proudly 
accepting  office,  now  as  proudly  spuming  it ;  now 
goading  the  administration,  now  resisting  it ;  now 
counselling,  now  defying  the  executive; — ^but  in 
all  changes  of  circumstance,  all  trials  of  patience, 
in  smiling  or  in  adverse  fortune,  ever  forgetful  of 
self,  and  faithful  only  to  the  inspirations  of  the 
genius  and  the  virtue  of  which  bis  name  is  the 
symbol.  No  vice,  no  folly,  no  frsilty  has  soiled 
his  nature,  consumed  his  life,  or  extorted  his 
nmome ;  his  country  has  been  his  sole  engrossing 
passion ;  loved  with  the  devotion  of  a  Brutus,  and 
served  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Regulus ;  he  has  never 
wasted  time;  each  moment  has  been  and  is  em- 
ployed in  usefulness;  his  public  hours  in  the 
advancement  of  just  and  wise  measures  of  poUcy, 
and  his  moments  of  solitude  in  the  study  of  all  sub- 
jects which  tend  to  elucidate  those  measures." 

We  had  forgotten  Mr.  Webster,  and  everything 
must  be  a  little  tame  after  this ;  nevertheless,  to  be 
greater  than  Demosthenes,  though  less  than  Cal- 
houn, is  something.  Mrs.  M.  professes  to  give  us 
nothing  more  than  a  verv — 

'*  Faint  conception  of  his  overpowering  influenoe, 
when  in  the  full  tide  of  argument  and  feeling  he 
pours  forth  that  irresistible  volume  of  words,  which, 
by  many,  has  been  said  to  rival,  and  by  some,  to 
excel,  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes." 

Ulysses,  too,  and  his  famous  watoh-dog,  furnish 
their  quota  to  the  nuirvellous  parts  of  this  astonish- 
ing man  : 

'*  His  English,  pure,  and  bold,  and  massive,  is 
motilded  by  severe  and  classic  taste,  to  convey  the 
conceptions  of  a  mind  of  vast  proportions.  In  the 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  sciences  of  law  and  government,  he 
is  a  master,  and  has  attained  the  distinguished 
appellation  of  *  expounder  of  the  oonstitutioa.'    In- 


stinclively  perceiving  at  a  ^anoe  the  bearings  «if  a 

doctrine,  the  results  of  a  prwciple,  the  future  power 
of  a  precedent,  nay,  even  the  value  of  a  word,  a 
syllable,  a  letter,  Mr.  Webster,  like  the  wBtch-dog 
is  ever  awake,  and  listening  for  the  sounds  of  tres- 
pass ;  he  observes,  with  scrutinizing  eve,  the  per- 
petual variations  and  their  efifects  which  ineritably 
spring  up  in  the  progressive  development  of  a 
youtlSful  government,  the  forms  of  which  are,  as 
yet,  experimenttJ,  though  the  elements  are  fixed 
and  incapable  of  change.  The  examination  of  the 
existing  powers  and  limits  of  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  and  of  the  future  influences  of  these  pow- 
ers and  limits  upon  extended  territory  and  increaaed 
population,  does  now,  and  must  continue  to  fbitn,  a 
highly  important  subject  of  inquiry.  To  enlarge 
and  adapt  according  to  the  successive  requirements 
of  the  country,  the  original  model  so  admirably  pro- 
pounded by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  is  a  study 
demanding  the  prophetic  wisdofti  of  Ulysses ;  and 
in  this  great  purpose  the  inighty  energies  of  Web- 
ster find  their  appointed  mission." 

What  wiU  Mr.  IngersoU  say? 

We  shall  now  cull  some  beauties  at  random. 

RUFUS  CHOATK. 

*^  RxkfoB  Choate,  of  Boston,  vras  pleading  againat 
a  sister  state  for  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island  ooih 
tested  her  boundary  line,  and  each  state  sent  forth 
her  ablest  champions  to  defend  her  rights.  For 
two  suocesnve  days  Mr.  Choate  vindicated  the 
claims  of  Massachusetts  m  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  no  worda  to  describe  the 
extraordinaij  eflR>rt  of  this  remarkable  man.  The 
fluency,  rapidity,  and  beauty  of  his  langinge,  his 
earnest  manner,  his  excited  action,  and  his  whole 
being,  conflicting  with  the  most  intense  emotion ;  he 
was  all  nerve,  each  sense,  each  faculty  was  absorbed 
in  the  great  duty  of  the  day;  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  that  tears  alone  could'  relieve  the  uncon- 
trollable agitation  which  thrilled  through  his  frame, 
and  quivered  on  his  lip,  and  trembled  in  his  voice ; 
the  strong  nerve  of  a  man  alone  enabled  him  to  com- 
mand his  struggling  feelings;  for  an  instant  he 
paused,  and  tl^n  again  gushed  forth  his  words 
clothed  in  each  form  of  argument  and  persuasion, 
that  the  reach  of  mind  and  knowledge  can  suggest 
or  use.  His  memory  supplied  quotations,  leanied 
and  to  the  point ;  his  imagination  called  each  poetic 
fancy  qufek  to  his  aid;  and  his  voice  of  milsic 
attuned  itself  to  all  the  varied  tones  of  his  disoooise, 
awakening  in  every  breast  the  sentiments  and  im* 
pressions  of  his  own.  He  is  the  Proteus  of  Ek>- 
quence.  Nor  are  his  legal  knowledge  and  research 
less  remarkable  than  his  natural  talents ;  his  study 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  case  must 
have  been  most  laborious  and  most  profound ;  he 
spoke  for  four  hours  on  two  successive  days.  The 
subject  was  magnificent— 4he  Boundary  line  of  rival 
states." 

WHAT  CALHOUN  THINKS  Or  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL  AND 
ENGLISH  LIBERTY. 

**  *  Sir  Robert  Peel,'  observed  Mr.  Calhoun, « is 
the  great  minister  of  transition.' 

*' '  I  fear  his  income  tax  will  render  England  a 
more  extreme  oligarchy  than  she  already  is,'  said  I. 

<'  <  A^erv  probably ;  still,  there  is  much  freedom  in 
your  England.' " 

HOW  CALHOUN  LOVES   HIS  STATE. 

"  Never  was  man  so  adored  as  Calhoun  by  his 
State.    *  South  Carolina  alone  stood  by  me.'    *Sha 
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is  my  dear  and  hooorad  state.'  ^  South  Carolkui 
has  never  mistrusted  nor  forsaken  roe.'  *  Mine  she 
fiiithfuUy  has  erer  been.'  And  as  he  hung  upon 
her  memory  and  her  devotion,  her  statesman 
evinced  the  tenderness  and  pride  with  which  a  lover 
dwells  upon  the  constancy  of  his  mistress.  His 
breath  came  quick  and  short,  his  proud  head  was 
Bung  back,  and  his  voice  was  subdued  by  emotion." 

Calhoun's  dkfinition  of  American  sport. 

** '  We  Americans  are  the  most  excitable  people 
on  earth :  we  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  so  we 
seek  war  for  sport,  that  we  may  exhaust  ourselves 
and  our  exuberance.' " 

CALROUNIAMA. 

*^  *  I  like  balls,  they  are  beautiful  things ;  but  now 
I  have  a  cough,  T  which  1  caught  at  the  convention 
of  Memphis,)  ana  I  fear  the  evening  air.' 

** '  Ladies  shoufd  always  be  dres^  in  white,  and 
wear  a  girdle.' " 

THE   AMERICAN   FOREHEAD. 

"  The  American  forehead  is  almost  always  well 
formed,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence  clearly  denotes 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  intellectual  over  the 
physical  nature." 

TWO  ADMIRABLE   MEN? 

*'  During  a  recent  viait  to  the  metropolis  I  had  the 
Dleasure  of  seeing  the  distinguished  namesake  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  of  Boston,  William  Lawrence,  Esq., 
of  White  Hall  Place,  London.  We  spoke  of  our 
mutual  friend  across  the  Atlantic.  *•  He  is  indeed,' 
said  he, '  a  most  remarkable  man ;  one  who  would 
he  striking  in  all  companies ;  I  recall  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  his  visit  to  Ealing,  when  he  and  his 
fhmily  were  in  London.'  Certainly  if  these  two 
admirable  men  are  Tiot  related  to  each  other  they 
augJu  to  be." 

But  Henry  Clay?  We  must  not  pass  him, 
thounfh,  having  a  true  respect  for  him,  we  doubt  if 
we  shall  properly  show  it  by  blowing  Mrs.  Maury's 
trumpet. 

"  Mr.  Clay  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United 
States ;  his  very  name  is  a  spell,  and  no  sooner  is  it 
heard  than  all  mankind  rise  up  to  praise  it ;  nor  all 
mankind  only-— but  all  womauRind  ;  for,  as  in  Eng- 
land, ladies  par  miHer  are  conservatives,  so  they  are 
in  America,  for  the  same  reasons,  doubtless,  gen- 
erally attached  to  the  whig  standard ;  a  lovely  and 
graceful  ornament,  the  ladies  of  America  are  the 
ohaplet  of  roses  in  which  is  wreathed  the  name  of 
Henry  Clay.  *  You  cannot  go  back  to  your  coun- 
try without  going  to  Ashland.'  *  You  never 
heard  such  a  voice,  you  never  knew  such  a  roan  in 
England,  as  our  Mr.  Clay.'  All  the  children  bom 
in  1845-6,  are,  I  believe,  called  after  him ;  there  is 
a  little  generation  of  two  year  old  Henry  Clays. 
Some  ladies  at  Ithaca  had  lavished  upon  me  every 
sort  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  *  How,'  said  I  on 
parting, '  shall  I  repay  you  for  so  much  goodness  V 
*  You  are  going  to  see  Mr.  Clay,  ask  him  for  an 
autograph,  and  send  it  to  us  ;  you  will  have  done 
much  more  for  us  than  we  have  done  for  you.'  I 
mentioned  my  pledge  to  Mr.  Clay,  who  at  once  re- 
deemed it,  and  with  interest ;  adding  besides,  on  the 
same  page,  a  most  graceful  message  to  my  husband 
and  myself.  I  have  seen  men  of  firm  and  manly 
minds  weep  at  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Clay's  defeat. 
If  it  were  possible,  that  cireumstanoe  has  increased 
his  popularity,  and  has  won  fbr  him  the  most  uni- 
Tezsal  and  eztraoidimffy  attachment  throoghoat  the 


UoMNiy  that  probably  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  man, 
except  the  revered  Washington." 

Yet  how  comes  it  that  if  Mr.  Clay,  unquestionably 
the  greatest  statesman  of  America,  is  also  the  most 
popular — how  comes  it  that  his  efforts  for  the  Pres- 
idency have  invariably  ended  in  ignominious  defeat! 

AN   ARMORIAL   MOTTO. 

"  '  You  have  about  fkse  thousand  relations  in  Vir> 
ginia  and  Kentucky,'  observed  he,  laughing.  *  Are 
you  going  to  see  them  all  ?  I  have  known  many  of 
them,  and  they  are  all  endorsed  with  virtue.'  'These 
words  I  have  treasured  as  an  armorial  motto  for  my 
sons." 

MB.   clay's  GRAND-DAUGHTER. 

*'  An  infiint  grand-daughter,  his  very  image,  with 
light  blue  eyes,  and  bright  complexion,  climbed 
upon  his  knee  when  he  sat  down,  and  thence 
ascended  to  his  shoulder,  and  put  her  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  played  with  his  hair,  and  kissed  his 
head  and  face  all  over.  And  when  he  walked,  she 
clasped  hia  knees ;  and  he  called  her  *  Sophy,'  in 
the  softest  accents  ever  heard,  lAid  she  ran  away  in 
childish  playfulness,  so  to  be  called  again." 

That  last  extract  may  remind  us  of  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  Mr.  Pepys,  when  he  saw  the 
Duke  of  York  embracing  and  fondling  his  children 
•*  Uke  any  private  fatfier.** 

.  But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Maory, 
being  a  Pnseyite,  saw  much  (as  in  inclination 
bound)  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York ;  nay, 
she  confessed  to  him,  and  thus,  in  turn,  confesses  to 
the  public : 

'*  It  is  said  that  the  bishop  is  a  stem  preacher  in 
his  pulpit,  but  a  merciful  pnest  in  ^is  confessional. 
I  have  felt  his  influence  in  the  one,  and,  strance  to 
say,  I  have  also  felt  it  in  the  other.  I  have  heard 
him  reason  of  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come, 
until  I  have  trembled  as  Felix  before  Paul ;  and 
beside  my  couch  of  nervous,  fevered  anguish,  pro- 
moted by  many  anxieties,  he  stood  a  ministering 
angel ;  with  that  penetration  which  is  the  attribute 
of  his  order,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  poor  tortured 
body  was  afflicted  by  the  excited  mind ;  and  thus  he 
reproved  my  vain,  my  murmuring,  irritable  temper : 
— 'Does  this  become  a  Christian  lady?  Is  this 
worthy  of  one  who  is  a  wife  and  mother  in  Israel  ? 
Is  this  the  example  you  should  place  before  youi 
sons  and  your  daughters?  Do  you  repine,  even  to 
sickness,  because  you  cannot  possess,  this  hour,  the 
trifle  that  you  have  fixed  your  heart  upon  ?  Think 
on  this  folly,  think  on  this  ingratitude,  and  repress 
that  fretful  and  unwomanly  temper,  and  determine 
to  subdue  it ;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  arise  from 
this  bed  in  health  and  peace.'  And  the  bishop  left 
me  to  reflection;  and  in  the  morning  I  nose  in 
health,  and,  I  hope,  improved  in  virtue." 

However,  the  doctor's  ordinary  asp^fct  was  the 
reverse  of  this.  He  was  quite  a  gentle  thing.. 
Mrs.  Maury  might  have  thought  him  a  duck,  or  a 
rose,  or  a  peony,  or  what  not ;  and  in  that  tender 
way  appears  to  have  analyzed  him : 

*<  To  me  the  daily  intercourse  of  a  priest  was  in 
itself  a  novelty,  ana  I  examined  into  his  character, 
and  analysed  its  component  parts,  with  the  intense 
curiosity  of  a  child  struck  at  the  sight  of  a  flower 
he  has  never  seen  before.  It  was  charming  to 
observe  his  dress  and  habits ;  his  violet  robe,  and 
garments  of  delicate  laoe,  his  mystic  signet  ring  of 
contrite  amethyst,  his  chain  and  craeifix  of  ^>ld. 
His  manners  so  gentle,  but  so  distant,  so  courteous, 
yet  so  reserved,  seemed  to  me  unusual  and  quite 
peculiar." 
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It  18  a  great  oomfort  to  know  wliat  Mn.  M.  adds 
in  a  note : 

**  I  have  understood  that  he  has  the  peculiar  and 
inherent  love  of  fine  linen,  whioh  often  diatingniahes 
men  of  exalted  character.*' 

We  doubt,  however,  if  the  Right  Rer.  Doctor 
was  quite  so  innocent  as  he  look^.  He  probably 
thought  he  had  pretty  nearly  secured  his  Puseyite 
dieeiple.  He  was  the  last  attendant  of  Mrs.  Maury 
Co  the  ship  that  brouffht^her  home,  and  exchanged 
blessings  and  very  significant  promises  in  bidding 
her  larewell  r 

'*  We  spoke  of  our  sudden  and  brief  acquaint- 
ance, of  our  hasty,  though  enduring  friendship  ;— 
and  marvelled  if  we  might  meet  again  on  this  side 
of  the  grave ;  and  I  br^thed  my  nope  that  in  the 
hour  of  departure  to  the  home  of  my  spirit,  though 
I  am  a  stranger  to  his  faith,  he  might  be  near  to 
minister  to  my  djring  weakness,  and  to  comfort 
those  that  will  weep  around  my  conch;  and  the 
priest  pledged  his  sacred  word,  if  still  he  breathes 
the  breath  of  life,  if  time  and  distance  may  by  man 
be  overcome  ;^-that  in  thai  hour  lie  will  be  with 
me.    ♦    •    • 

"  And  the  bishop  bade  me  kneel  ;^<and  I  knelt 
beside  him — he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head — and 
then  from  his  lips  gushed  forth,  in  mingled  power 
and  beauty,  the  full,  strong  tide  of  human  afilection ; 
in  accents  strange  and  new,  for  I  had  dreamed  not 
of  the  love  that  I  had  won  ftom  that  exalted  nature ; 
—and  with  faltering  voice  he  blessed  me  and  my 
way,  and  those  that  I  held  dear,  to  him  unknown ; 
—  —  -—  and  for  many  minutes  he  was  silent — ^but 
the  vows,  unheard  by  roe,  were  accepted  at  the 
throne  of  him  who  rideth  on  the  whirlwind,  and 
who  saith  to  the  waters,  *  Peace  be  still.' 

**  In  health  and  safety  the  gallant  but  devoted 
vessel  conveyed  me  and  my  son  to  the  shores  of 
England." 

Thanks  to  the  bishop! 

Mrs.  Maury  announces,  as  a  successor  to  this  vol- 
ume, Opinions  of  an  Engluhooman  in  America, 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  mive  them. 


AXTS  DSaiVBD  VaOM  TBB  WoKXS  OF   NATuas.-— In 

the  early  days  of  railway  engineering,  we  had  com- 
menced by  laying  the  iron  rails  on  blocks  of  stone, 
placed  apart ;  the  engineer  did  not  reflect  upon  the 
construction  of  the  human  frame,  in  which  the  car- 
tilage was  placed  to  support  and  protect  the  bones ; 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  then  adopted  a  con- 
tinuous bearing.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  stee- 
ple of  St.  Bride's,  had  shown  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  works  of  nature.  Reflect- 
ing that  the  holkiw  spire,  which  he  had  seen  or  bnilt 
in  80  many  varieties,  was  but  an  infirm  stmcture,  he 
sought  some  model  which  should  enable  him  to  give 
it  the  utmost  soliditv  and  duration.  Finding  that 
the  delicate  shell  called  tnrritella,  though  long,  and 
liable  to  fracture  from  the  action  of  the  water  amongst 
the  rocks,  remained  unbroken,  in  consequence  of  Uie 
central  column  round  which  the  spiral  turned,  he 
adopted  the  idea.  Therefore,  in  the  centre  of  the 
spire  he  placed  the  columella,  surrounded  by  a  spiral 
staircase,  and  had  thus  constructed,  if  not  the  moot 
beautiful,  at  least  the  most  remarkable  and  enduring 
of  any  spire  yet  erected.  Also,  when  Bmnnelleschi 
designed  the  dome  of  Santa  Maria  at  Florence,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  but  which  stood  at  more  than  twice  the 
height  from  the  pavement,  upon  a  base  raised  on 
piers,  it  was  evident  that,  in  giving  it  the  same  solid- 
ity as  its  original  model,  the  weight  conld  not  be  sup- 
ported on  such  a  foundatioii.   But  Bmnnelleschi  was 


an  observer  of  nature ;  he  reflected  that  the  bones  of 
animals,  especially  of  birds,  had  solidity  without 
weight,  through  the  double  crust  and  hollow  within. 
But,  above  all,  he  remarked  that  the  dome  which 
crowned  the  human  form  divine  was  constructed  with 
a  double  plate,  connected  together  at  intervals,  and 
thus  the  utmost  strength  and  lightness  were  com- 
bined. Therefore  he  followed  this  model  in  the  dome 
of  Santa  Maria,  and  the  traveller  now  ascends  to  the 
summit  between  the  two  crusts  or  plates  forming  the 
inner  and  outer  domes.  The  same  contrivance  was 
adopted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  in  almost  every  dome  that  has  been  constructed 
since  that  time. — The  Builder. 

Thb  Moral  op  the  T£i.EORiiPH. — Call  in  Dr.  Chris- 
tie !  Ask  him  for  a  galvanic  dose !  A  man  most 
have  the  power  in  him  to  write  of  such  an  invention 
as  the  magnetic  telegraph.  Lightning  reduced  to  a 
medicinal  ag^nt ;  and  the  cloud  an  apothecary  shop ! 
So  that  chemistry  has  fairly  risei)  to  the  region  of 
astronomy,  and  claimed  companionship  with  heaven. 
Wonder  o'ertopping  wonder !  Men  often  turn  proph- 
ets unawares.  Orators  have  long  been  talking  about 
the  "  lightning-like  mind,"  and  lo !  truth  was  envel- 
oped in  the  words.  It  is  all  reality.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  age  of  type  and  printing-presses  is  terminat- 
ing. The  type  was  only  typical.  The  press  has 
?ressed  intellect  bejrond  itselr.  Steam  is  too  slow. 
Vo  hundred  and  thirty-two  degrees  are  too  high  in 
the  scale.  Lightning  can  be  promptlv  manufactured. 
And  then,  its  sympathies  are  so  quick  as  to  reach  its 
object  at  once,  asking  but  a  wire,  for  the  announce- 
ment of  its  revelations.  And  then,  its  language  is  so 
pointed !  Think  of  that,  and  stare  at  it.  The  human 
tongue  is  gracefully  rounded  ofl*,  and  it  must  speak 
in  re-rounded  periods.  Fire-flames  are  sharp.  Light- 
ning loves  points.  If  it  ever  takes  a  ball-rorm,  woe 
to  you.  See  the  token  in  the  tall  rods  for  house- 
defence.  Give  the  celestial  agent  a  point,  and  mark 
the  submissiveness.  So  much  for  that  point,  and 
now  for  another.  We  used  to  fear  that  materialism 
would  engross  all  the  great  inventions,  and  physical 
man  be  only  profited.  Things  are  otherwise  ordered. 
Give  to  matter  the  railroad.  Corporiety  may  rejoice 
in  it.  So  may  merchandise.  So  may  soldiers.  See 
now  the  effect.  Thought  has  its  wire-path.  Make 
the  connection,  and  apply  the  power.  Letters,  words, 
sentences,  fly,  fly,  fly.  One  transmission,  and  a  city 
moves  with  the  diffused  excitement.  New  York  shouts 
back  to  Washington  before  Washington's  echoes  have 
died  away  beyond  the  Potomac.  And  mark  the  tri- 
umph of  mind  over  matter.  The  news  is  made 
known  while  the  locomotive  puffs  off  the  steam.  Talk 
no  more  about  steam.  It  is  but  a  step  beyond  horse- 
feet.  Hush  about  the  wind.  Its  most  blustering 
pretensions  are  gone.  Magnetism  absords  the  stock 
of  glory.  What  more,  0  man  ?  You  have  the  sun- 
shine to  do  your  painting,  and  the  lightning  your 
talking.  Say,  what  more  f  Your  path  is  now  the  fir- 
mament. Gro  higher.  Faith  waits  to  perfect  science. 
A  fervent  prayer  can  reach  the  throne  sooner  than 
the  telegraph  can  communicate  words  to  vour  heart. 
Religion  needs  no  inventions.  Rejoice  for  the  one 
complete. — Christian  Souvenir, 

Mas.  Thralb  relates  that  Hannah  More,  on  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson,  began  singing  his  praise 
in  the  warmest  manner,  and  talking  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  instruction  she  had  received  from  his  writ- 
ings with  the  highest  encomiums.  For  some  time  he 
heard  her  with  that  quietness  which  a  long  use  of 
praise  had  given  him ;  she  then  redoubled  her  stn^es, 
and,  as  Mr.  Seward  calls  it,  peppered  still  more 
highly,  till  at  length  he  turned  suddenly  to  her,  with 
a  stem  and  angry  countenance,  and  said,  "  Madam, 
befiore  you  flatter  a  man  so  grossly  to  his  face,  yon 
should  consider  whether  ot  not  your  flattery  is  woitli 
having." 
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Prom  Gtemban' JoumaL 
THE  HSBOIC  WIFB. 

Wrcn  the  reToIationary  tribanalB  wen  estab- 
lished in  1703,  Monsieur  Duportail's  name  was 
one  of  the  fiist  which  figoied  on  the  list  of  those 
suspected,  who  were  to  under^  trial,  if  the  fonnn- 
la  gone  through  on  such  occasions"  could  be  called 
such,  and  which  so  quickly  sent  its  victims  from 
the  Conci^rgerie  to  the  scanold.  Mi  Duportail  had 
many  titles  to  proscription,  amon^  which  might  be 
numbered  his  being  steward  of  the  royal  farms, 
and  an  upright,  honest  man.  He  had  been  married 
about  three  years  to  a  lady  he  had  brought  from 
Martinique,  by  whom  he  had  two  children :  mutual 
affection,  and  all  the  happiness  that  wealth  can  be- 
stow, centred  in  his  household  when  the  Reign  of 
Terror  commenced. 

Having  fortunately  received  intimation  of  the 
threatened  danger,  he  quitted  his  dwelling  a  few 
hours  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  revolutionary 
emissaries,  and  secreted  himself  in  the  house  of  an 
old  domestic  in  the  faubourgs.  The  same  evening 
his  wife  joined  him.  In  expectation  of  such  an 
event,  she  had,  a  few  days  previously,  collected 
what  money  and  valuables  were  in  her  nossession, 
Tegulated  the  affairs  most  pressing,  ana  prepared 
everything  which  she  deemed  necessary  for  a  sud« 
den  departure. 

'<  We  must  instantly  leave  Paris,"  said  she  ; "  a 
carriage  containing  the  children  waits  for  us  ;  and 
if  we  reach  Bourdeaux,  we  can  easily  conceal  our- 
selves in  my  father's  house  until  an  opportunity 
offers  for  embarking  for  Martinique." 

M.  Duportail,  unable  to  comprehend  the  extreme 
peril  of  hiB  situation,  endeavored  to  dissuade  her 
nrom  her  resolution ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  im« 
plored  him  for  their  children's  sake  to  flee,  that  he 
at  length  consented  to  leave  Paris  the  next  day. 

During  the  evening,  the  old  servant  having  gone 
out  to  reconnoitre,  returned  with  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  every  conveyance  was  strictly 
searched  at  the  barriers,  and  that  many  persons 
endeavoring  to  escape  had  been  arrested.  The 
good  fortune  of  his  wife  in  procuring  two  passports 
did  not  tranquillize  him ;  and,  aware  of  the  sur- 
▼eillance  which  existed  in  every  town  through 
which  they  would  have  to  pass,  he  determined  on 
pursuing  another  course,  which  would  at  least 
save  her  the  misery  of  being  a  witness  of  his 
arrest. 

The  next  day  he  met  the  carriage  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  and  after  some  persuasion,  prevailed  on 
Madame  Duportail  to  leave  Paris  accompanied  only 
by  the  children,  promising  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately quit  the  city  on  foot,  and  disguised.  Once 
safe  outside  the  barriers,  he  hoped  he  might  be  able 
to  procure  horses,  and  rejoin  her  at  Bourdeaux,  or 
possibly  on  the  road. 

As  was  expected,  on  reaching  the  barrier  the 
coach  was  stopped,  and  at  either  side  appeared  a 
sinister  countenance,  surmounted  by  the  red  cap. 
"It  is  a  woman!"  exclaimed  one.  "Who  are 
youl"  demanded  the  other. 

Madame  Duportail  tendered  her  pas^mrt,  and 
after  a  short  scrutiny,  the  order  was  given  to  pro- 
ceed. With  a  lightened  heart  she  continued  her 
route,  each  moment  hoping  to  be  overtaken  by  her 
husband :  but  vain  were  her  expectations.  Hour 
afier  hour  passed  in  feverish  anxiety,  her  only  sol- 
ace being  Uie  caresses  of  her  children.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Tours,  there  was  no  intelligence  of  him  : 
die  same  disappointment  awaited  her  at  every  town 
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thiongfa  which  she  pused.  On  reaching  Bour- 
deaux, she  immediately  drove  to  her  father's  rea- 
denoe. 

"  My  hasbandl"  was  all  she  oonld  utter,  throw- 
ing herself  into  her  parent's  arms. 

"  Your  husband !  Unhappy  chOd,  yoa  are  not 
then  aware  of  his  arrest  t" 

"  Arrested !    Where  ?— when  t" 

"  At  Paris  on  the  9th  of  October." 

It  was  the  very  day  of  her  departure.  Though 
stunned  by  the  inteUisenoe,  she  quickly  recovered 
herself.  "  Tell  me  all.  He  is  arrested,  but  is  he 
still  living?" 

"He  IB ;  but  every  day  these  monsters  judge, 
condemn,  and " 

"  Leave  the  horses  to  the  carriage !"  exclaimed 
the  young  wife  ;  "  or  rather  get  fresh  ones :  I  shall 
instantly  return  to  Paris.  I  must  save  him — I  shall 
save  him !" 

All  remonstrance  was  unheeded,  nor  would  she 
even  allow  her  father  to  run  any  risk  by  aocompar 
nying  her.  The  only  delay  to  which  she  consented 
was  while  he  went  to  procure  a  letter  from  an  old 
acquaintance  to  a  member  of  the  convention,  who, 
besides  having  some  influence  himself,  happened  to 
be  the  confidant  of  Danton,  the  then  minister  of 
justice.  Leaving  the  children  with  her  father,  she 
retraced  her  route,  and,  nearly  exhausted,  arrived 
in  Paris  eight  days  after  M.  Duportail's  arrest. 
Without  loss  of  time,  she  sought  the  deputy  for 
whom  the  letter  was  directed ;  but  on  inquiry,  was 
told  by  an  old  porteress  at  the  lodge  that  he  was 
from  home. 

"  I  shall  wait  for  him,"  said  Madame  Duportail. 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  the  old  woman  ;  "  but 
whore  will  you  stay  ?" 

"  I  shall  remain  here,"  replied  roadame,  terrified 
by  the  insolent  tone  of  the  speaker. 

"  In  the  rain !  You  must  be  an  aristocrat,  then, 
for  they  are  capable  of  anything.  Our  deputies 
have  enough  to  do,  I  warrant ;  for  they  are  beset 
from  mommg  till  night  with  petitions."  With  a 
malicious  glance  she  passed  into  the  lodge. 

Thus  lefl  to  herself,  the  young  wife  could  not 
avoid  reflecting  upon  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed  ;  and  though,  under  other  circumstances, 
she  would  have  shrunk  at  the  idea  of  visiting  a  man 
unknown  to  her,  she  was  too  much  absorbed  with 
the  thought  of  her  husband's  peril  to  heed  it  at  that 
moment.  A  glance  at  her  travel-stained  dress,  and 
a  fear  that  W  appearance  in  such  plight  would 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  mine  of  her  pro- 
tector, made  her  hesitate  as  to  whether  she  should 
remain  ;  but  no  time  was  allowed  for  consideration, 
for  at  that  moment  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  ball  cos- 
tume, carrying  some  papers  in  his  hand,  desoended 
into  Uie  court. 

"  Here  is  the  deputy,  young  lady.  I  find  that  I 
was  mistaken  in  saying  he  had  gone  out,"  exclaimed 
the  porteress,  chuckling  as  she  emerged  from  the 
lodge,  yet  half  afraid  that  her  falsehood  might  get 
her  into  trouble. 

Madame  Duportail  presented  the  letter  to  the 
stranger,  who,  glancing  at  the  writing,  and  then  at 
his  visito/,  requested  her,  with  an  air  of  constraint, 
to  come  into  the  house.  On  opening  the  letter,  and 
perusing  it  rapidly,  "  I  am  guin^  to  the  conven- 
tion," said  he,  "  and  have  no  time  to  lose ;  this 
letter  tells  me  who  you  are,  and  is  sufficient  to  make 
mo  do  all  in  my  power  for  your  husband.  Oblige 
me  by  coming  up  stairs."  He  led  the  way  into  an 
elegantly-furnished  apartment,  the  furniture  of  which 
bpie  evident  traces  or  the  revolution.    The  pictozes 
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were  sormoanted  by  annorial  bearings,  some  of  ibe 
subjects  being  devotional,  while  others  represented 
battle  scenes,  in  which  members  of  the  royal  family 
were  conspicuous :  the  room  evinced  all  the  luxury 
of  a  noble  mansion  of  the  old  regime. 

Having  handed  his  visitor  a  chair,  the  deputy 
seated  himself  before  a  table  covered  with  papers 
and  pamphlets. 

'*  Madame,  I  fear  that  Citizen  Danton  b  at  pres- 
ent in  the  country,  but  I  shall  give  you  a  letter 
which  must  be  dehvered  to  him  by  yourself  on  his 
return."  * 

"  Will  his  stay  be  long,  monsieur!" 

**  A  few  days.'* 

"But,  monsieur "  "The  scaffold  will  not 

await  his  return,"  she  would  have  added,  but  her 
voice  failed,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  He  may  perhaps  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  the 
deputy,  as  he  commenced  writing.  Her  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  pen  in  its  movements,  and  with  difficulty 
she  restrained  herself  from  sobbing  aloud.  "  There," 
added  the  deputy,  as  he  folded  the  letter,  "  I  am 
confident  my  friend  will  be  satisfied  that  I  have  done 
all  that  lay  in  my  power,  as  he  has  demanded.  I 
am  happy  in  having  rendered  you  this  little  ser- 
vice," continued  he,  as  he  rose  and  politely  pre- 
sented the  letter. 

Madame  Duportail  had  also  risen.  "Do  you 
think,  monsieur,  that  Citizen  Danton  will  take  pity 
on  me  T"  she  asked  in  an  almost  inarticulate  voice. 

The  deputy  regarded  her  for  a  moment  silently, 
and  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile  replied,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it^"  He  made  a  few  steps  to- 
wards the  door,  but  returning,  added,  "  Be  sure  to 
deliver  the  letter  yourself." 

They  descended  the  stairs,  and  the  deputy,  making 
a  profound  salute,  rapidly  traversed  the  court-yard. 
Madame  Duportail  followed  more  slowly.  It  was 
only  then  that  she  was  struck  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  look  which  accompanied  the  injunction  to  deliver 
the  letter  in  person,  and  she  felt  some  misgivings  as 
the  idea  arose  in  her  mind  that  there  was  a  mvstery 
linked  with  it  which  she  could  not  fathom.  While 
walking  along  the  street,  her  attention  was  excited 
by  a  stentorian  voice  exclaiming,  "  A  list  of  the 
execrable  conspirators  who  have  been  condemned  by 
national  justice  to  suffer  to-morrow  morning."  She 
shuddered  as  she  tendered  a  piece  of  money  to  the 
man,  who,  handing  her  one  of  the  papers,  continued 
his  route,  uttering  his  funereal  cry.  With  a  palpi- 
tating heart  she  glanced  over  the  list,  which  con- 
tained the  names,  ages,  and  rank  of  the  victims 
whose  doom  had  been  pronounced ;  but  her  husband 
was  not  among  the  number.  "  He  still  lives,"  was 
the  wife's  silent  ejaculation.  But  who  could  speak 
for  the  morrow  ?  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
passed  in  gleaning  information  respecting  the  pris- 
oners :  her  husband,  she  learned,  was  incarcerated 
in  the  Oratorio. 

The  next  morning  she  went  to  Danton's  house. 
The  citizen  minister  still  slept.  On  her  return  some 
hours  aAer,  she  was  told  that  he  had  left  town. 
"  Where  has  he  gone?" 

"  To  Auteuil,"  was  the  reply  of  the  domestic, 
in  a  tone  of  impertinent  familiarity. 

This  suspense  was  dreadful ;  but  her  hopes  again 
rose  when,  on  consulting  the  public  lists,  her  hus- 
band's name  did  not  appear.  The  following  day, 
changing  her  dress  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  by  the 
valets,  she  inquired  for  Danton.  The  minister  was 
in  his  office,  but  could  not  be  disturbed.  Entering 
a  cabaret  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  from 
whence  the  house  was  observable,  she  called  for 
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some  wine.  The  woman  of  the  shop,  interested  by 
her  youth  and  beauty,  and  rightly  guessing  that 
some  other  motive  than  that  of  drinking  wins 
induced  her  to  remain  so  long,  strove  by  her  atten- 
tion to  lessen  the  young  wife's  grief.  The  evening 
fell,  and  thanking  tlie  woman  for  her  kindness, 
Madame  Duportail,  Vith  the  energy  of  despair, 
boldly  entered  ilie  minister's  hotel.  Vn  the  domes- 
tics endeavoring  to  prevent  her  going  beyond  the 
courtyard,  she  showed  the  letter,  mentioning  its 

being  from  Citizen  R ,  and  the  necessity  of  its 

immediate  deliverv.  The  deputy's  name  acted  like 
a  talisman,  and  she  ascended  the  grand  staircase. 
Servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  in  tlie  con- 
fusion she  reached  the  door  of  one  of  the  upper 
apartments,  from  whence  the  sound  of  boisterous 
mirth  proceeded.  She  was  here  accosted  by  a  do- 
mestic, who  inquired  her  business.  Without  mak- 
ing a  reply,  she  endeavored  to  pass  him,  in  which 
she  partly  succeeded,  but  recoiled  with  terror  at 
finding  herself  in  a  brilliantly-lighted  apartment, 
where  a  number  of  men  were,seated  around  a  supper^ 
table.  The  noise  occasioned  by  her  entry  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  man  with  square  high  shoulders, 
his  hair  in  disorder,  and  wearing  a  ribbon  at  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  who  angrily  demanded  the  cause. 

"  Citizen  minister,  it  is  a  woman." 

"Ah,  she  wishes  to  see  me,  I  suppose!  We 
must*  attend  to  the  ladies,"  added  he,  coming  for- 
ward and  endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  polite- 
ness. 

Madaiue  Duportail  lowered  her  eyes  as  she  pre- 
sented the  letter,  which  Danton  opened  and  perused. 

"  Madame  Duportail,  my  colleague  has  already 
spoken  of  you  :  we  must  look  after  this  affair." 

"  Tou  know,  monsieur,  how  pressing  it  is." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  about  it,"  repEed  Danton, 
as  he  rudely  gazed  at  her 

"  Monsieur,  one  line  from  your  pen " 

"  Assuredly :  we  shall  see :  but  I  cannot  allow 
so  pretty  a  woman  to  depart  so  soon.  I  have  a 
few  friends  with  me,  but  there  need  be  no  cere- 
mony.   Favor  us  with  your  company.    Come !" 

A  dizziness  seized  her,  as  she  entered  the  room, 
on  perceiving  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  guests  were 
directed  towards  her.  "  I  present  you,  madame,  to 
the  friends  of  whom  I  have  spoken ;  Uiey  will  be 
delighted,  I  am  sure,  at  seeing  you  amongst  them," 
said  Danton  as  he  handed  a  chair,  which  she,  how- 
ever, removed  some  distance  from  the  table. 

"  Will  you  not,  then,  honor  us  by  taking  sup- 
per!" 

Madame  refused  by  a  gesture.  For  a  time  her 
presence  seemed  to  throw  a  constraint  over  some, 
while  others  continued  their  conversation,  glancing 
at  her  with  looks  of  impertinent  curiosity.  Danton 
alone  addressed  her,  endeavoring  from  time  to  time 
to  persuade  her  to  join  them  at  table.  During  sup- 
per he  drank  deeply,  and  now  and  then  joined  the 
conversation  which  was  passing  axound  him,  his 
stentorian  voice,  when  he  spoke,  drowning  all  others. 
A  discussion  at  length  arose,  which  was  put  an  end 
to  by  Danton's  health  being  proposed  and  drunk. 

"  To  the  Republic !"  shouted  a  voice  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.  The  glasses  were  immediately 
filled,  while  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  towards 
Madame  Duportail. 

"  This  time,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  refuse  to 
join  in  the  pledge  with  these  brave  gentlemen :  the 
wine  is  of  the  mildest  description." 

"  I  suspect,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  that  it  is 
not  the  wine  she  fears,  but  the  pledge  which  tho 
toast  carries." 
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"  I  Ml  wag«r  that  die  does  not  Toltrntarily  drink 
to  the  nation,"  remarked  another. 

*'  Confound  this  hesitation !"  exclaimed  Danton 
hnpatiently ;  '^  prove  that  you  are  a  good  patriot, 
and  worthy  to  figure  at  table  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  ConTention." 

Madame  Duportairs  s^tation  was  excessive ;  but 
a  sense  of  danger  recalled  her  presence  of  mind, 
and  takinff  the  proffered  glass  from  Danton,  she 
replied,  ''I  shall  drink  to  the  nation  with  pleasure.*' 
On  her  pledging  the  toast,  the  plaudits  of  all  were 
Tociferous. 

*'  We  want  nothing  but  music  to  complete  our 
enjoyment,"  said  a  young  man,  addressing  Danton. 

"True,  very  true;  I  love  music  passionately, 
though  I  do  not  understand  three  notes.  One 
would  imagine  that,  with  such  a  voice,  I  should 
sing  well ;  but  in  my  younger  days 

'  The  woods  with  echoes  rang 
From  the  tone  in  which  I  sang.' " 

While  all  laughed  at  the  quotation,  he  leant  ga]> 
lantly  towards  Madame  Duportail.  "  With  such  a 
channioff  countenance,  you  must  have  a  divine 
voice!  Do  you  singt"  A  reluctant  affirmative 
escaped  her  lips.  **  You  will  sing,  then  I"  added 
he ;  '*  but  we  must  procure  a  harp.^' 

Madame  Duportail,  pale  and  indignant,  and  with 
the  sensitive  feelings  of  a  woman,  though  she  felt 
that  the  life  of  her  husband  might  perhape  depend 
on  her  acquiescence,  endeavor^,  when  the  harp 
was  brought,  to  excuse  herself;  but  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded  seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  plea- 
sore  in  the  misery  they  were  inflicting. 

<'  Will  you  refuse  me,  then?"  said  Danton  half 
aloud.  *'  Take  care,  madame  ;  recollect  it  is  the 
first  favor  I  have  asked." 

Having  sat  down  before  the  harp,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  she  played  a  prelude,  and  sang  with 
tolerable  composure  one  of  the  fiivorite  songs  of 
that  period,  which  Danton  applauded  with  ecstasy, 
and  obliged  her  to  repeat.  The  effects  of  the  wine 
became  every  moment  more  perceptible  on  all. 
Several  coarse  jests  were  hazanled ;  and  at  length 
became  of  such  a  nature,  that  she  arose,  under  pre- 
text of  requiting  air.  '^  Very  well,"  said  Danton, 
in  an  brusque  manner,  and  without  leaving  his  chair, 
*'you  can  wait  for  me  in  the  neighboring  apart- 
.  ment." 

She  was  conducted  by  a  valet  along  the  corridor 
into  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  with 
costly  pictures.  In  the  centre,  strewed  with  papers 
and  Mnriting  materials,  was  a  table  from  which  in 
all  likelihc^  had  emanated  those  fearful  warrants 
of  death  which  had  made  so  many  hearths  desolate. 
Such  was  the  involuntary  thought  of  Madame 
Duportail ;  and  as  the  idea  smote  on  her  heart  that 
her  husband's  condemnation  might  at  that  moment 
he  lying  before  her,  she  was  seized  with  a  vague 
feeling  of  terror,  and  sank  powerless  on  a  chair. 
The  sound  of  boisterous  nurth  caused  her  frequently 
to  start,  and  her  apprehensions  were  further  in- 
creased by  perceiving  that  the  candle  was  nearly 
exhausted.  She  had  heen  nearly  two  hours  alone, 
when  a  domestic  entered,  bearing  a  lighted  candle 
in  each  hand.  "  When  shall  I  be  able  to  see  the 
minister?"  she  asked  in  an  agitated  voice. 

*'  He  is  coming,"  replied  the  man,  as  he  deposited 
the  candles  on  the  table  and  retired.  At  the  same 
moment  a  door  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment 
opened  with  a  shock,  and  before  the  ^oung  woman 
nttered  the  cry  which  roee  involuntarily  to  her  lips, 
die  recognized  Danton,  who,  staggering  into  the 
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room,  threw  hidiself  on  a  chabr.  He  veas  withont 
his  cravat,  and  the  frills  of  his  shirt  were  disordered, 
and  stained  with  wine.  On  perceiving  his  visitor, 
his  inflamed  countenance  assumed  a  maudlin  ex- 
pression as  he  exclaimed,  '^Ah,  is  it  you,  cit- 
oyenne  ?" 

The  injunction  of  the  deputy,  when  giving  the 
letter,  flashed  vividly  across  her  memory. 

'*  I  shall  surely  die  of  apoplexy !"  muttered  the 
minister  in  a  maudlin  voice ;  *'  that  is,  if  they  give 
me  time.  These  suppers  are  very  pleasant,  but" 
the  morning !" 

Madame  Duportail's  terror  changed  to  agony  at 
the  thought  that  he  might  be  too  inebriated  to  vmte, 
and  hastily  approaching  him,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Citi- 
zen minister,  you  surely  have  not  forgotten  the 
promise  you  gave  me?" 

"Ha!    What  do  you  say?" 

'*  The  letter  you  were  to  write — the  grace  joa 
would  accord  me  at  the  recommendation  of  Citizen 
R :  the  life— the  life  of  my  husband ! " 

"  Well,  it  is  but  necessary  to  erase  his  name 
from  the  list^-that  is  to  say,  to  remove  it  from  the 
bundle." 

"  What  bundle?"  exdaimed  the  wife  with  fercr- 
ish  anxiety :  "  Where  is  it?" 

"  Give  me  air.    I  am  stifled !" 

Not  daring  to  go  within  reach  of  the  drunken 
monster,  she  ran  and  opened  the  window. 

"That  Robespierre  is  a  scoundrel — ^he  never 
drinks  unless  it  be  blood.    Baptiste,  undress  me !" 

"Monsieur — monsieur!"  interrupted  the  young 
woman,  "  where  is  this  bundle— -this  list  ?  Give  it 
me." 

Danton  turned  with  impatience  to  the  other  s^e, 
and  growled,  "  CaJl  Fauquier ;  he  knows  where  it 
is :  or  take  it  yourself,"  added  he,  pointing  to  an 
escritoir,  the  nests  of  which  were  filled  with  papers. 

Following  his  directions,  she  quickly  stood  on  a 
chair,  and  commenced  her  researches.  "  Carton 
A?"  asked  she  in  a  voice  trembling  with  anxiety, 
taking  down  a  lettered  bundle. 

"  I  ask  pardon,  my  dear,  for  my  gaye^.    I  feel 

obliged  to  R for  having  sent  you.     Do  let  me 

hear  another  chanson ;  you  sing  so  divinely." 

For  a  moment  she  remained  silent,  but  percdy- 
ing  that  he  was  again  falling  into  a  lethargy,  she 
once  more  broke  silence—"  Carton  B?" 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Duportail." 

"  Duportail !— Carton  A!— Carton  B!  Seek 
then  in  D.  How  stupid  you  are,  my  dear !  You 
amuse  me  with  your  Carton  A !"  added  he,  giving 
way  to  a  burst  of  laughter  as  he  sunk  back  in  hu 
chair. 

Without  loss  of  time  she  took  the  bundle  of  war- 
rants marked  D,  and  opening  the  string,  hastily 
perused  the  name  written  on  the  back  of  e^ch. 
Her  husband's  was  the  third ;  the  warrant  bore  the 
minister's  signature,  and  bis  execution  was  to  haye 
taken  place  the  following  morning.  Securing  the 
paper  with  an  inward  thanksgiving,  she  moved  for- 
ward to  thank  Danton ;  but  seeing  that  his  eyes 
were  closed,  noiselesdy  glided  towards  the  dooTy 
and  disappeued. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  warrant  in  her  poe- 
sesdon,  she  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  Dupor* 
tail's  name  erased  from  the  jader's  book,  and  she 
and  her  hushand  were  soon  on  their  route  to  Bour- 
deaux,  where,  reunited  to  their  family,  they  sailed 
for  Martinique.  At  the  Restoration  they  returned 
to  France ;  and  the  heroic  wife  is,  wo  beUeve,  still 
aUve. 
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Fram  Um  SUlor't  ^«g— *ftf 
THB  BELL  OF  THB  ATLANTIC* 
BT  MISS  P.   M.  CAVLKINS. 

[  When  the  steamer  struck  the  shore,  the  dash- 
ing of  the  waves  against  her  frame  caused  the  M\ 
to  toll.  The  tone  of  this  bell  is  uncommonly  shriU 
and  clear,  and  heard  at  such  a  time,  must  ha?e 
wemed  like  a  peal  from  another  world.  It  has 
been  frequently  heard  since  the  consummation  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  is  still  sending  forth  at  inter- 
▼als,  its  solemn  and  piercing  sound.] 

Storm-spirits  ye  did  well, 
To  swing  the  funeral  beU, 

That  sad  ni^ht ; 
Noting  down  with  iron  pen, 
When  the  struggling  souls  of  men 

Took  their  ffight. 

Mid  the  raging  tumult  round. 
How  the  shrUl  entrancing  sound 

Fills  the  air ! 
Overmastering  the  gale, 
Childhood's  shriek,  woman's  wail, 

Man's  despair. 

From  eternity's  daik  land, 

On  whose  cold  biink  they  stand, 

Haric!  itrolls; 
Pealing  forth  the  notes  of  woe, 
Ringing  loud,  ringing  slow. 

For  the  souls. 

Ah !  't  is  not  the  broken  deck, 
,       Many  man  '<  the  only  wreck, 

Worth  a  tear ! 
Oh  ye  seas !  what  a  prize. 
What  a  costly  sacrifice. 

Ye  took  here ! 

Yet  they  perished  not  in  vain  : 
From  their  peril,  from  their  pain. 

Let  us  turn 
To  the  lessons  they  unrolled, 
Worth  an  argosy  of  gold, 

But  to  learn. 

For  the  sons  of  God  were  there. 
Men  of  faith,  men  of  prayer 

Unsurpassed, 
And  the  love  of  Christ  had  power ; 
'T  was  an  anchor  in  that  hour. 

Holding  fast. 

There  was  on«f  whose  hce  was  seen 
Like  a  shining  and  serene 

Crystu  sea : 
Sublimed,  as  if  the  soul 
Had  already  passed  the  goal. 

And  was  free. 

There  was  oneX  of  manly  brow, 
**  We  are  rvearer  JeiuM  now^^^ 
Waahiscry ; 

[*W6  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  bell  has  been  purehaved 
Ibr  the  Ploatiiig  "  Church  ci  the  Holy  Gomfoiter,'*  New 
York.— LiviNO  Aob.] 

t  Pr.  Armstrong.  The  aerene  and  heavenly  expression 
of  his  countenance  during  the  whole  of  that  trying 
.Thursday,  has  been  mentioned  by  several  of  the  survi- 
vors. \ 

X  This  gcatlemao,  (whose  name  was  not  known  to  the 
passenger  who  related  the  circumstance,)  was  heard  ssv- 
eial  times  expressing  his  confidence  in  God,  and  enoour- 


Than  the  roshuif  sage  Mrapio'ei 
And  the  loosened  aeiaph  bom 
To  the  sky. 

On^  caknly  said, ''  Of  old 
My  Saviour's  voice  controlled 

All  my  woe ; 
And  if  through  the  raging  sea, 
Now  he  says,  Follow  me, 

I  wm  go," 

No  thought  amid  the  strife, 
Of  his  own  death  or  life. 

Had  the  chief  ;t 
The  burden  on  hia  breast 
Was  the  lives  of  ail  the  rest. 

And  their  grief. 

They  dropped  into  the  wave  :— 
Some  found  in  it  a  grave. 

Some  an  ark : 
Down,  down  into  the  deep, 
As  they  fall,  as  they  leap. 

Hark !  oh  hark ! 

Now  the  loud  and  silvery  bell 
like  an  anthem  seemed  to  swell. 

Shrill  and  sweet ; 
And  a  group  oi  angels  came« 
With  their  bosoms  all  in  flame, 

Friends  to 


They  caught  the  jewels  bright. 
As  theybujstvforth  in  light, 

From  the  day ; 
And  the  souls  and  seraphim 
In  a  sweet  thanksgiving  hymn 

Passed  away. 

Yet  still  upon  the  deck, 

'Mid  the  breakers  and  the  wreck. 

Swings  the  bell : 
Now  an  anthem  floats  around. 
Now  a  low  and  dirge-like  sound, 

And  a  knell. 

Above  the  thundering  breeze. 
And  the  heavy  booming  seas. 

Peals  its  woe : 
Like  a  requiem  in  the  aur 
Wildly  mournful :  it  is  there. 

Swinging  slow. 

OvLKDiAX  Ahoels. — Au  uuknowu  man  was  tcfojt'i 
at  midnight,  dead  drunk,  among  some  casks  on  the 
pier  foot  of  Feck  Slip,  and  lying  upon  his  body  were 
three  little  girls.  The  children  had  foand  their  lather 
in  this  sad  plight,  and  instead  of  leaving  him  to  his 
fate,  were  watching  over  him,  weeping  as  if  their  tit- 
tle hearts  were  broken,  and  shivering  nnder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  night  wind.  When  the  motherless 
children  were  discovered,  the  youngest  was  in  a  deep 
sleep,  with  its  soft,  pale  cheek  lying  on  the  bloated 
breast  of  its  father. 

agittff  others  to  tnist  in  him.  He  was  in  the  saloon,  and 
was  neaid  to  utter  the  words  quoted  above,  jnst  as  the 
sea  broke  over,  and  dashed  the  saloon  fjpom  the  deck, 
crushing  or  drowning  all  who  were  in  it. 

*  A  gentleman  from  Ohio,  name  unknown. 

i  The  noble  self-forgetfulnets  of  Captain  Dastaa  ean- 
nol  be  too  highly  praised,  since  it  seemed  to  spring  ISran 
a  high  sense  of  the  responsibility  ofhis  post,  and  hisdoty 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Calm,  gentle,  seif-poesesseo, 
assisting  and  counselling  others,  or  toiling  for  their  sai*> 
ty,  without  rest  or  refreshment  during  tneir  wotnctsd 


pml,  ha  was  jprobably  too  much  exhaastsd  and 

to  struggle  with  the  waves  and  secure  bis  own  safety. 
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Prem  the  Edinbnrfh  Barlew. 

I.  Des  PensUs  de  Pascal,  Rapport  A  VAcadi- 
mie  Franfaise  sur  la  nicessiii  d*une  nouveUe 
idiiion  de  cet  ouvrage.  Par  M.  Y.  Cousin. 
8vo.    Pans:  1843. 

9.  PensieSj  Fragments,  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pas- 
eal:  pMiespour  lapremiirefQisconfarmiment 
aux  manuscrits  originauXj  en  grande  partie 
inkdits.  Par  M.  Prosper  Faugrj^b.  2  vols. 
8vo.    Paris:  1844. 

So  maoh  has  been  written  of  late  yens  respecting 
Pascal,  and  so  moch  that  is  worth  reading,  that  we 
do  not  know  that  we  should  have  been  induced  to 
make  htm  the  subject  of  present  crttieism,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  appearance  of  the  above  remadcable 
volumes  of  M.  Fang^re. 

It  seems  strange  to  say,  that  the  most  popular 
work  of  an  author  who  has  been  dead  two  hundred 
jrears,  and  who  has  obtained  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tiuD-^a  work  which  has  passed  through  numberless 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  European 
Jangoagee^has  never  been  published  in  an  authen- 
lie  form  till  now.  Yet  this  is  starietly  true  of  the 
Pensies  de  Pascal. 

It  is  not  possible  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  just 
idea  of  the  merits  of  this  improved  edition,  or  the 
eircunistances  which  led  to  it,  without  relating  scmie 
of  the  more  important  incidents  of  Paseal*s  life.  A 
formal  biography,  however,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  give  ;  for  who  has  not  read  some  account  of  the 
life  of  Blaise  Pascal  ?  It  will  be  sufficient  briefly 
to  advert  to  the  principal  facts  of  this  great  man's 
history,  and  the  dates  of  their  occurrence. 

He  was  born  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  the 
year  1683,  and  died  in  the  year  1609,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-nine.  When  we  think  of  the  achieve- 
ments which  he  crowded  into  that  brief  spaee,  and 
which  have  made  his  name  fomous  to  all  generar 
tbns,  we  may  well  exclaim  with  CorneiUe, "  A 
peine  a-t^il  v^cu,  quel  nom  il  a  laiss^ !" 

It  vs  well  known  that  Pascal  exhibited  from  the 
earliest  childhood  the  most  precocious  proofs  of 
inventive  genius,  especially  in  the  department  of 
mathematics.  Having,  if  we  may  believe  the  oni- 
yersally  received  tradition,  been  willingly  kept  in 
ignorance  of  Greometnr,  lest  his  propensity  in  that 
direction  should  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  his  self-prompted 
genins  discovered  for  itself  the  elementary  truths  of 
the  forbidden  science.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  surprised  by  his  father  in  the  aet  of  demon- 
strating, on  the  pavement  of  an  old  hall,  where  he 
used  to  play,  and  by  means  of  a  rude  diagram, 
tiaeed  by  a  piece  of  coal,  a  proposition  which  cor- 
xespooded  to  the  thirty-second  of  the  first  book  of 
Eoelid.*  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  a 
fittle  tractate  on  the  Conic  Sections,  which  provoked 
the  mingled  incredulity  and  admiration  of  Des- 
cartes. At  nineteen,  he  invented  his  celebrated 
arithmetical  machine ;  and  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
twenty,  he  had  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 

*  His  sister,  Madame  Perier,  has  left  an  interestsoff 
and  circumstaatiai  account  of  tnis  matter,  in  the  life  of 
her  brother. 
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mathematical  works,  and  made  those  brilliant  ex- 
periments in  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  which 
have  associated  his  name  with  those  of  Torricelli 
and  Boyle,  and  ranked  him  amongst  the  Hist  phi- 
losophers of  his  age.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  now 
suddenly  renounced  the  splendid  career  to  which 
his  genios  so  unequivocally  invited  him,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  totally  different  studies.  This  was 
principally  attributable  to  that  strong  religious 
mipulse  which  was  imparted  to  his  mind  at  this 
period — ^rendered  deeper  by  early  experience  in  the 
school  of  affliction.  From  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  a  perpetual  sufferer.  In  1647,  when  only  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was  attacked  by  paraly- 
sis. His  ill  health  was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  occa- 
sioned by  his  devotion  to  study  ;  and  of  him  it  is 
literally  true,  that  his  mind  consumed  his  body. 

So  complete  was  his  abandonment  of  science, 
that  he  never  returned  to  it  but  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  and  then  only  for  a  short  interval.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  the  remarkable  problems  which 
he  solved  respecting  the  curve  called  the  Cycloid. 
The  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
his  sister,  of  the  manner  in  which  these  investiga- 
tions were  suggested  and  completed — accounts 
which  are  authenticated  by  a  letter  of  his  own  to 
Fermat — strongly  impress  us  with  the  vigor  and 
brilliancy  of  his  genius.  We  are  assured  that,  after 
long  abandonment  of  mathematics,  his  attention  was 
dir^sted  to  this  subject  by  a  casual  train  of  thought 
suggested  in  one  of  the  many  nights  which  pain 
made  sleepless.  The  thoughts  thus  suddenly  orig* 
inated,  his  inventive  mind  rapidly  pursued  to  all  the 
brilliant  results  in  which  they  terminated ;  and  in 
the  brief  space  of  eight  days  the  investigations  were 
completed.  Partly  in  compliance  with  the 'fashion 
of  the  age,  and  partly  from  the  solicitation  of  hie 
friend  the  Duke  de  Roannes,  he  concealed  for  a 
time  the  discoveries  at  which  he  had  arrived,  and 
offered  the  problems  for  solution  to  all  the  math* 
ematicians  of  Europe,  with  a  first  and  second  prize 
to  successful  candidates.  If  no  solution  were  of- 
fered in  three  months,  Pascal  promised  to  furnish 
his  own.  Several  were  forwarded,  but  as  none, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  iudffes,  completely  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  challenge,  Pascal  redeemed 
his  pledge  by  publishing  his  own,  under  the  name 
of  Amos  Dettonville — an  anagram  of  Louis  de 
Montalte,  the  name  under  which  the  '*  Provincial 
Letten"  had  appeared.  This  was  in  1658-9, 
when  he  was  thirty^ix  years  of  age. 

With  this  brief  exception,  PasoJ  may  be  said  to 
have  practically  abandoned  science  from  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  Yet  he  did  not  at  once  become  a  reli- 
gious recluse.'  For  some  yean  he  lived  a  cheerful, 
and  even  gay,  though  never  a  dissipated  life,  in 
Paris,  in  the  centre  of  literary  and  polite  society, 
loved  and  admired  by  a  wide  cirole  of  friends,  and 
especially  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  de  Roannes. 
To  the  accomplished  sister  of  this  nobleman,  M. 
Faugdre  conjectures  (as  we  think  plausibly)  thai 
Pasnl  was  secretly  attached,  but,  from  timidity  and 
humility, "  m^ver  told  his  love."  Perhaps,  in  part, 
from  the  melancholy  which  this  hopeless  attach- 
ment inspired,  but  certainly  much  more  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  deeper  religious  eonvictioiMi,  prodnoed 
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by  a  memorable  escape  from  an  appalling  death,  in 
1654,  his  indifierenoe  to  the  world  incr^ised ;  and 
he  at  length  sought  for  solitude  at  Port  Royal, 
already  endeared  to  him  by  the  residence  there  of 
his  sister  Jacqueline. 

Here  it  is  well  known  he  produced  his  immortal 
**  Provincial  Letters  ;'*  and,  when  death  cut  short 
his  brief  career,  was  meditating  an  extensive  work 
on  the  fundameotal  truths  of  religion — especially 
on  the  existence  of  God  and  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity-j-for  the  completion  of  which  he  would  have 
lequire***  ten  years  of  health  and  leisure."  An 
outline  of  the  work  had  been  sometimes  (and  on  one 
occasion  somewhat  fully)  imparted  in  conversation 
to  his  friends,  but  no  part  of  it  was  ever  completed. 
Nothing  was  found  after  his  death  but  detached 
*'  Thoughts"  (interspersed  with  some  on  other  sub- 
jects) on  the  principal  topics  appropriated  to  such  a 
work.  They  were  the  stone^  of  which  the  building 
was  to  have  consisted,  many  of  them  unhewn,  and 
some  few  such  as  the  builder,  had  he  lived,  would 
no  doubt  have  laid  aside.  The  form  in  which  the 
thoughts  were  put  together  comported  but  too  well 
with  their  iiagmentary  character.  It  appears  that 
he  did  not  even  use  a  commonplace  book;  but 
when,  after  profound  meditation,  any  thought  struck 
him  as  worth  recording,  he  hastily  noted  it  on  any 
■crap  of  paper  that  came  to  hand,  often  on  the 
backs  of  old  letters  ;  these  he  strung  together  on  a 
file,  or  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  left  them  till  better 
liealth  and  untroubled  leisure  should  permit  him  to 
•evoke  a  new  creation  out  of  this  chaos.  It  is  a 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Pensies  of  Pascal  have 
'Gome  down  to  us  at  all.  Never,  surely,  was  so 
jsrecious  a  freight  committed  to  so  crazy  a  bark. 
The  sibyl  herself  was  not  more  careless  about 
those  leaves  on  which  she  inscribed  her  prophetic 
truths,  than  was  Pascal  about  those  which  contained 
the  results  of  his  meditations.  Of  these  results, 
liowever,  we  are  in  part  defrauded,  by  something 
far  worse  than  either  ^he  fragility  of  the  materials 
«on  which  they  are  inscribed,  or  their  otter  want  of 
arrangement.  Many  of  the  **  Thoughts"  are  tliem- 
^selves  only  half  developed  ;  others,  as  given  us  in 
the  literal  copy  of  M.  Faugdre,  break  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  even  of  a  word.  Some  cas- 
ual interruption — frequently,  no  doubt,  some  parox- 
jsm  of  pain,  to  which  the  great  author,  in  his  latter 
jears,  was  incessantly  subject — broke  the  thread  of 
thought,  and  left  the  web  imperfect  forever. 

It  IS  humiliating  to  think  of  the  casualties  which, 
possibly  in  many  cases,  have  robbed  posterity  of 
«ome  of  the  most  precious  fruits  of  the  meditations 
of  the  wise;  pernaps  arrested  trains  of  thought 
which  would  have  expanded  into  brilliant  theories 
or  grand  discoveries; — trains  which,  when  the 
genial  moment  of  inspiration  has  passed,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  recall ;  or  which,  if  re- 
called up  to  the  point  at  which  they  were  broken 
off,  tenpnate  only  in  a  wall  of  rock,  in  which  the 
mountain  path,  which  had  been  before  so  clearly 
aeen,  exists  no  longer.  It  is  humiliating  to  think 
that  a  fit  of  the  toothache,  or  a  twinge  of  the  gout, 
tnight  have  thus  arrested — ^no  mole  to  return — the 
opening  germ  of  conjecture,  which  led  on  to  the 
•discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  or  the  The- 
ory of  Gravitation.  The  condition  of  man,  in  this 
respect,  affords,  indeed,  one  striking  proof  of  that 
oombined  '*  greatness  and  misery"  of  his  nature,  on 
which  Pascal  so  profoundly  meditated.  It  is  won- 
•derful  that  a  being,  such  as  he,  should  achieve  so 
much ;  it  is  humiliating  that  he  must  depend  on 
«uch  casualties  for  success.     On  the  precarious 


control  which  even  the  greatest  men  haye  over 
their  own  minda,  Pascal  himself  strikingly  saya^^ 
*^  The  mind  of  this  sovei^ign  of  the  world  is  not  so 
independent  as  not  to  be  discomposed  by  the  fint 
iintamarre  that  may  be  around  him.  It  does  not 
need  the  roar  of  artillery  to  hinder  him  from  think- 
ing ;  the  creaking  of  a  vane  or  a  pulley  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Be  not  surprised  that  he  reasons  ill 
just  now ;  a  fly  is  buzzing  in  his  ears — ^it  is  amply 
sufficient  to  render  him  incapable  of  sound  delibera- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  discover  truth,  be  pleased  to 
chase  away  that  insect  who  holds  his  reason  in 
check,  and  troubles  that  mighty  inteUect  which 
governs  cities  and  kingdoms !  Le  plaisant  dieu  gut 
voila  !     O  ridicolosissimo  eroe  /  "• 

On  the  imperfect  sentences  and  half-writteo 
words,  which  are  now  printed  in  the  volumes  of  M. 
Faug^re,  we  look  with  something  like  the  feelinge 
with  which  we  pore  on  some  half-defaced  inscrip- 
tion on  an  ancient  monument— with  a  strange  oooh 
mixture  of  curiosity  and  veneration;  and,  whilst 
we  igronder  what  the  unfinished^  sentences  mav 
mean,  we  moora  over  the  malicious  accident  whicli 
has,  perhaps,  converted  what  might  have  been  aa 
aphorism  of  profonndest  importance  into  a  series  of 
unmeaning  ciphers.  One  of  the  last  things,  ■a- 
suredly ,  which  we  should  think  of  doing  with  sueh 
fragments,  would  be  to  attempt  to  alter  them  in  ukj 
way ;  least  of  all,  to  supplement  them,  and  to  di- 
vine and  publish  PascaJ's  meaning.  There  have 
been  learned  men,  who  have  given  as  supplements 
to  the  lost  pieces  of  some  ancient  historians ;  emdita 
Freinsheimiuses,  who  hand  as  a  huge  bale  of  indif> 
ferent  Latin,  and  beg  oa  only  to  think  it  livy's 
lost  Decades.  But  what  man  would  yenture  tt> 
supplement  Pascal?  Only  such,  it  may  be  .anp- 
posed,  as  would  feel  no  scruple  in  scouring  aa 
antique  medal,  or  a  worthy  successor  of  those 
monks  who  obliterated  manuscript  pieces  of  Cicero, 
that  tiiey  might  inscribe  them  with  some  edifying 
legend. 

Alas !  more  noted  people  than  these  were  scarcely 
more  scrupulous  in  the  case  of  Pascal.  His  friends 
decided  that  the  fragments  which  he  i^  left  behind 
him,  imperfect  as  Uiey  were,  were  far  too  valuable 
to  be  consigned  to  oblivion ;  and  so  &r  all  the 
world  will  agree  with  them.  If,  further,  they  had 
selected  whatever  appeared  in  any  degree  coherent, 
and  printed  these  verbatim  et  titeratimy  in  the  best 
order  they  could  devise,  none  would  have  censuied, 
and  all  would  have  thanked  them.  But  they  did 
much  more  than  this ;  or  rather,  they  did  both  much 
more  and  much  less.  They  deemed  it  not  so£Sr 
cient  to  give  Pascal's  remains  vrith  the  statement, 
that  they  were  but  fragments ;  that  many  of  the 
thoughu  were  very  imperfectly  developed ;  that 
none  of  them  had  had  the  advantage  of  the  author's 
revision — apologies  for  any  deficiencies  with  which 
the  world  woola  have  been  fully  satisfied ;  but  they 
ventured  upon  mutilations  and  alterations  of  a  moat 
unwarrantable  description.  In  innumerable  in- 
stances, they  changed  words  and  phrases ;  in  many 
others,  they  left  out  whole  paragraphs,  and  put  a 
sentence  or  two  of  their  own  in  the  place  of  them ; 
they  supplemented  what  they,  deemed  imperfect 
with  a  prefatory  exordium  or  a  prefatory  conda- 
sion,  without  any  indication  as  to  what  were  the 
respective  ventures  in  this  rare  species  of  literaiy 
copartnery.  It  must  have  been  odd  to  see  this 
committee  of  critics  sitting  in  judgment  on  Pascal's 

♦  F^tttg-ere.  torn,  ii.,  p.  64.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  our  citations  from  the  Pcns^es  are  from  this 
,  new  and  solely  autheatic  edition. 
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ityle,  and  deliberaliiig  with  what  alteratiooa,  addi- 
tions, and  ezpumtiona  it  wonld  be  safe  to  pennit 
the  author  of  iheFrovinckd  Leltersto  appear  in  pub- 
lic. Araaukl,  Nioole,  and  the  Duke  de  Roannes 
were  certainly  no  oidinary  men ;  but  they  were  no 
move  capabie  of  divining  the  thoughts  which  Pas- 
cal had  not  expressed,  or  of  improving  the  st^Ie 
where  he  had  eipressed  them,  than  of  eompletmg 
a  sketch  of  Raphael. 

It  appears  that,  large  as  was  the  editorial  diacre- 
tion  they  assumed,  or  rather,  large  as  was  their 
want  of  all  discretion,  they  had  contemplated  an 
enterprise  still  more  audacious — nothing  less  than 
that  of  completing  the  entire  work  which  Pascal 
had  projected — ^partly  out  of  the  mateiials  he  had 
left,  and  partly  from  what  their  own  ingenuity 
might  supply.  It  even  appears  that  they  had  actur 
ally  commenced  this  heterogeneous  structure ;  and 
aji  amusing  account  has  been  left  by  M.  Perier, 
both  of  the  progress  the  builders  of  this  Babel  had 
made,  and  of  the  reasons  for  abandoning  the  design. 
*'At  last,"  says  he,  <*it  was  xesolved  to  ^jeet 
the  pish,  because  it  was  feH  to  be  aimoa  impossible 
ihonmghly  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  and  trie  plan 
of  the  author,  and,  above  all,  of  an  author  who  was 
DO  more ;  and  because  it  would  not  have  been  the 
work  of  M.  Pascal,  but  a  work  altogether  different 
•"-ttA  ouorage  tmd  differmif"  Very  different  in- 
deed {  If  this  naive  expression  had  been  intended 
for  irony,  it  would  have  been  almost  worthy  of 
Pascal  himself. 

M.  Perier  also  tells  us,  that  if  this  plan  had  but 
been  practkaible,  it  would  have  been  the  most  per- 
fect of  all ;  but  he  candidly  adds,  i7  itmt  tmssi  trh- 
diffidlt  de  h  Hen  exeaOer.    But  diough  the  public 
was  happily  spared  this  fabiie  of  porphyry  and 
eommon  bnck,  it  will  not  be  supposed  by  any 
reader  of  M.  CtDusin's  Rapport,  or  of^M.  Faug^re*8 
new  edition  of  the  PensUe,  that  Pascal's  editors 
did  not  allow  themselves  ample  Ucense.      '*  En 
effet,"  says  the  fbnner,  **  Urates  les  infid^lit^  qu'il 
est  possible  de  conoevoir,  s*y  rencontrent— omis- 
sions, suppositions,  ah^rationa."  •••••• 

**  J^ai  donn^  «des  ^chantillons  nombreux  de  tons  les 
Ifenres  d 'alterations— alterations  de  mots,  alterations 
de  tours,  alterations  de  phrases,  suppressions,  sub- 
stitutions, additions,  compositions  aibitraires  et 
absurdes,  tant6t  d'un  paragraphe,  tantot  d'un  chap^ 
itre  entier,  k  I'aide  oe  phrases  et  de  paragraphes 
Strangers  les  uns  aux  autres,  et,  qui  pis  est,  decom- 
positions plus  arbitraires  encore  et  vrairaent  incon- 
oevables  de  ehapitres  qui,  dans  le  manuscrit  de 
Pascal,  se  presentaient  parfkitement  lies  dans  toutes 
leurs  parties  et  profondement  travailies."* 

Subsequent  editors  have  taken  similar  liberties, 
if  not  so  flagrant.  While  the  oriffinal  editors  left 
out  many  passages,  from  fear  of  Uie  Jesuits,  Con- 
dorcet,  in  his  ^ition,  omitted  many  of  the  most 
devout  sentiments  and  expressions,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  very  different  feeling.  Infidelity,  as  well 
as  superstition,  has  its  bigots,  who  would  be  well 
pleased  to  have  their  inde;t  caepurgatorius  alao.f 
iJnhappy  Paseall  Between  his  old  editors  and  his 
new,  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  of  the  perse- 

*  Rmortf  Avant'PtapoB^  pp.  ii.,  iz. 

t  "  CoDdorcet,  par  un  pn6ju^  oontiaire,  sapprima  les 
inssages  empreints  d'an  sentiment  de  pi«t6  ou  d'^I^va- 
tion  mystiqae.  *  ♦  ♦  psar  exempli,  on  ne  rctrouTC 
pas,  dans  f'^dition  de  Gondoreet,  ees  pages  ravissanies 
o4  Pascal,  pfo^trant  dans  les  plas  hantes  rigions  du 
spihtaalisme  Chretien,  caract^nse  la  grandeur  da  la 
saintetA  et  de  la  charity,  coniiNir^  k  la  greadear  de  la 

Eissance  et  k  cells  de  I'esprit.**— FAUoaax,  Introduc- 
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euted  bigamist  in  the  fable,  whose  elder  wife  wonld 
have  robbed  him  of  all  bis  black  hairs,  and  his 
younger  of  the  grey.  Under  such  opposite  editing. 
It  is  hard  to  say  what  might  not  at  test  have  disap- 
peared. 

It  had,  as  we  have  stated,  been  long  felt  that 
no  thoroughly  trustworthy  edition  of  Pascal's 
'^Thoughts"  had  yet  been  published ;  that  none 
knew  what  was  precisely  his,  and  what  was  not. 
M.  Cousin,  in  the  valuable  work  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted,  demonstrated  the  neceasity  of  a 
new  edition  founded  upon  a  diligent  collation  of 
original  manuacripts.  This  task  M.  Faugere  has 
performed  with  incredible  industry  and  exactitude, 
in  the  two  volumes  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the 
present  article.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
mteresting  ''Introduction"  for  the  proof  of  this 
statement.  There  he  has  given  the  details  of  his 
editorial  labors.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  erery  acces- 
sible source  of  information  has  been  carefully  ran- 
sacked; every  fragment  of  manuscript,  whether 
in  Pascal'a  own  hand,  or  in  that  of  members  of  his 
family,  has  been  diligently  examined ;  and  every 
page  offers  indicatk>ns  of  minute  attention,  even  to 
the  most  triv^l  verbal  differences.  Speaking  of 
Uie  Autograph  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  a  folio  into  which  the  original  loose  leaves 
are  pasted,  or,  when  written  on  both  sides,  care- 
fully let  into  the  page — encadrh — he  says,  "  We 
have  read,  or  rather  studied,  this  MS.  page  by 
page,  line  by  line,  ayllable  by  syllable,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
some  words  which  are  illegible,  it  has  passed  en- 
tire into  the  present  edition."  As  the  public,  in 
the  former  editions,  did  not  exactlv  know  what  was 
Pascal's  snd  what  was  not,  M.  Faugere  has  been 
compelled  to  do  what,  under  other  circumstances, 
it  would  not  have  been  desirable,  and  indeed  hardly 
just,  to  do-— what,  indeed,  any  author  of  reputation 
would  vehemently  protest  against  in  his  own  case. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  give  every  frannent,  how- 
ever imperfect,  Uteratim  et  verbatim.  The  extracta, 
as  we  have  said,  often  terminate  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  sometimes  even  of  a  word.  As  M.  Vinet 
has  justly  observed,  in  relation  to  this  feature  of  M. 
Faugdre^s  labors,  Pascal  himself  wouki  hardly 
have  been  satisfied  '*  with  either  hia  old  editors  or 
(he  new. "  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed , 
that,  apart  from  this  circumstance,  it  is  deeply 
interesting  to  contemplate  the  first  rude  forms  of 
profound  or  brilliant  thought,  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  ardent  mind  of  Pascal.  This  M. 
Faug&re  has  often  enabled  us  to  do,  more  espec- 
ially in  the  singular  collection  of  the  rough  notes 
for  the  "  Provincial  Letters."— (Tom.  i.,  pp.  203- 
314.)  It  is  like  looking  at  the  first  sketch  of  a 
great  painting  of  Raphael ;  or,  as  M*  Vinet  ob^ 
serves,  *'  we  are  taken  into  the  great  sculptor's 
studio,  and  behold  him  at  work,  chisel  in  hand." 

M.  Cousin,  we  should  think,  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  edition ; 
and  also  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  argument 
that  Pascal  was^n  fact  a  *'  universal  sceptic,"  who 
embraced  the  truths  of  religion,  not  as  a  hypocrite, 
indeed,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a  blind  faith--in  fact, 
in  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  despair ;  or  because  he 
believed,  that  what  he  had  proved  false  in  physics 
was  still  true  in  morals,  "  that  nature  abhors  a 
tuoivm.'^  M.  Cousin,  in  part,  founds  his  theory 
on  the  fact,  that  the  first  editors  had  tamed  down 
some  of  the  more  startling  statements  of  Pascal,  and 
omitted  others ;  and  that  a  new  edition  would  reveal 
tha  sceptic  is  his  foil  dimenaioaa.    He  muat  now, 
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we  ahooU  thuik,  aee  hb  errar.  Tbera  is  little  or 
suthing  which  argues  Pascal's  abiding  cooTictioD  of 
the  stiffiaency  of  the  efidence  for  the  fundameotal 
truths  of  religion,  or  the  Divioe  origin  of  Christiao- 
xty,  to  be  found  in  the  old  editions,  which  does  not 
reappear  in  the  new,  and  with  moch  new  matter  to 
oon£nn  it  To  this  subject  we  shall  return,  after 
offering  some  observations  on  the  genius  and  char- 
acter of  Pascal. 

In  one  respect,  his  genios  strongly  resembled  that 
of  a  recent  subiect  of  our  criticism — ^Leibnitz.  His 
was  one  of  the  rare  minds,  apparently  adapted, 
almost  in  equal  measure,  to  the  successful  nunuit 
of  the  most  diverse  departments  of  philosophy  and 
science— of  mathematics  and  physic8--of  metaphys- 
ics and  criticiam.  Great  as  was  his  versatility,  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  in  that  respect  he  did  not 
yield  somewhat  to  Leibnitz,  as  also  in  his  powers  of 
acquisition,  and  most  assuredly  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten, 
that  he  died  at  litUe  more  than  half  the  age  of  the 
veteran  philosopher  of  Germany ;  aod  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  for  his  years,  his  attainments  were 
very  extensive.  Still  it  is  true,  that  that  perfectly 
unique  characteristic  of  Leibnitz — ^bis  equal  aptitude 
and  appetite  for  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge  and  for  original  speculation 
could  never  have  been  in  the  same  degree  a  charac- 
teristic of  Pascal ;  and  still  less  in  such  amazingly 
diversified  directions.  Pascal  followed  in  this  re- 
spect the  predominant  law  of  all  very  inventive 
minds.  He  was  fonder  of  thought  than  of  books — 
of  meditation  than  of  acquisition.  Even  this  ten- 
dency of  mind  manifested  itself  within  a  more  re- 
stricted sphere ;  ample  enough,  it  is  true— -that  of 
Shilosophy  and  theology.  To  Leibnitz,  jurispru- 
ence,  history,  and  antiquities  were  nearly  as  fenuliar 
as  these. 

But  if  the  character  of  Pascal's  genius  was  less 
excursive  than  that  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  literary  ele- 
ment in  it  far  less  active,  these  points  of  infenority 
were  amply  compensated  by  a  superiority  in  other 
qualities,  in  which  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  them.  In  inventiveness,  they  may  perhaps 
have  been  equal— but  even  here,  only  in  mathemat- 
ics ;  in  moral  science — the  science  of  mai\|r-we 
know  of  nothing  out  of  Bacon,  who  may  be  said  to 
set  all  comparison  at  defiance— certainly  nothing  in 
Leibnitz,  tnat  will  bear  comparison  in  depth, 
subtlety,  and  comprehensiveness,  with  some  of  the 
I'  Thoughts"  of  Pascal.  But,  in  another  character- 
istic of  true  genius — and  which,  for  want  of  another 
name,  we  must  call  felicity — neither  Leibnitz,  nor, 
we  might  almost  affirm,  any  one  else,  can,  in  the  full 
import  of  the  term,  be  compared  with  Pascal. 
Endowed  with  Originality  the  most  active  and  vari- 
ous, all  that  he  diawas  with  grace.  Full  of  depth, 
subtlety,  brilliancy,  both  his  thoughts  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  expresses  them  are  also  full  of 
beauty.  His  just  image  is  that  of  the  youthful  ath- 
lete of  Greece,  in  whom  was  seen  the  perfection  of 
physical  beauty  and  physical  strength ;  in  whom 
every  muscle  was  developed  within  the  just  limits 
calculated  to  secure  a  symmetricaT  development  of 
all ; — ^the  result  of  the  whole  being  the  lar^rest  pos- 
sible amount  of  power  and  flexibility  in  umon. 

In  all  the  manifestations  of  Pascal's  mind,  this 
rare  felicity  is  exuberantly  displayed ; — in  tho  happy 
methods  by  which  he  lighted  on  truth  and  pursued 
scientific  d^jsoovery ;  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  topics  in  all  his  compositions ;  in  the  pecu- 
liar delicacy  of  his  wit— so  strongly  contrasted  with 
all  the  ordinary  exhibitions  of  tJ^at  quality  of  mind. 
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all,  in  that  indescribable  elegance  of 

which  uniformly  characterizes  his  finished'  efforte, 

and  often  his  most  negli^rent  utterances,  and  whidi 

even  time  can  do  nothing  to  impair.    Let  as  be 

perinitied  to  say  a  word  or  two  further  on  iheM 

tomes. 

la  his  scientifio  writings,  we  seem  to  diaeem  the 
traces  of  this  felicity  almost  equally  in  the  matter 
and  the  form.  In  relation  to  the  former,  there  is 
probably  a  little  illusion  practised  upon  us.  In  read- 
ing his  uniformly  elegant  and  perspicuous  expoaitioii 
of  his  own  scientific  discoveries,  we  are  apt  to  un- 
derrate the  toil  and  intellectual  straggles  by  which 
he  achieved  them.  We  know  that  they  were,  and 
must  have  been,  attended  with  much  of  both— -nay, 
that  his  shattered  health  was  the  penalty  of  the 
intensity  of  his  studies.  Still,  it  is  haxdly  possiUe 
to  read  his  expositions  without  having  the  impre*- 
siqn  that  his  discoveries  resembled  a  qieeies  of 
inspiration ;  and  that  his  mind  followed  out  the  first 
germinant  thought  to  its  consequences,  with  more 
ease  and  rapidity  than  is  usually  Exemplified.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  it  would  have  been  necessarv 
for  him  to  have  undergone  the  frightful  toils  of 
Kepler,  had  he  been  led  into  the  same  track  of  di»- 
coveries.  And,  in  ftct,  whatever  illusion  his  ease 
and  eleganee  of  manner  may  produce,  we  know  that 
his  achievements  were  rapidly  completed.  It  was 
80  with  the  problems  on  the  Cycloid ;  it  was  so  witk 
his  discoveries  in  Pneumatics  and  Hydrostatica.  In 
fact,  though  his  TVaiti  de  rEauilibre  de$  Liqueur^ 
and  that  De  la  Pesanteur  de  rAir  were  not  ooi»- 
posed  till  1653,  they  seem  to  have  been  only  another 
form  of  the  treatise  he  promised  in  his  Nowfdks 
Experiences  touchani  le  Vide,  published  in  1647 ; 
and  of  which  that  tract  was  avowedlv  an  abridge- 
ment. Indeed,  as  already  said,  PasmJ  had  nearly 
quitted  these  investigations  before  the  completion  of 
his  twenty-sixth  year. 

There  was  no  scientific  subject  whksh  Pascal 
touched  in  which  the  felicity  of  his  genius — ^the 
promptitude  and  brilliancy  of  his  mind-— did  not 
shine  forth.  We  see  these  qualities  eminently  die- 
played  in  his  Traiii  du  Triangle  Anthmittque—ia 
the  invention  and  construction  of  his  Arithmetical 
Machine — ^in  the  mode  of  solving  the  problems  re* 
specting  the  Cycloid,  in  which,  while  employing 
Cavalieri's  "  Method  of  Indivisibles,*'  he  proposes 
to  remove  the  principal  objection  which  lud  been 
made  to  it,  byconceptbns  which  bring  him  within 
a  step  of  the  rluxions  of  Newton,  and  the  Calculus 
of  Leibnitz.  The  same  qualities  of  mind  are  emi- 
nently displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  be  estab- 
lishes the  hymrostatic  paradox ;  aod  ffeneiaUy  in  the 
experiments  detailed  m  the  Nmve&s  Eiperiencee, 
and  the  other  connected  pieces ; — ^most  of  all  in  that 
celebrated  Crucial  experiment  on  the  Puy-de-D6me, 
by  which  he  lastingly  decided  the  cause  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  morcury  in  the  barometrical  tube. 
As  there  are  few  thiiijgs  recorded  in  the  history  of 
science  more  happily  ingenious  than  the  eoneeption 
of  this  experiment,  so  never  was  there  anyUiing 
more  pleasantly  notve,  than  the  manner  in  whii£ 
he  proposes  it,  in  bis  letter  to  M.  Perier.  "  Yon 
doubtless  see,"  says  he, ''that  this  experiment  is 
decisive  of  the  question ;  and  that  if  it  happen  that 
the  mercury  shall  stand  lower  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  (as  I  have  many  reasons 
for  thinking,  although  all  those  who  have  meditated 
on  this  snbjoct  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,)  it  will 
necessarily  follow  ^at  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  air  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspenekm  of  the 
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niAreiiry,  ind  nol  tiie  horror  of  a  imcmmi;  nace  it 
is  very  certain,  that  there  is  much  more  air  to  {MDess 
at  the  base  than  on  the  sammit  of  the  moontain ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  sorely  cannot  say,  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum  more  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mowitain  than  on  the  top  of  it !"  * 

The  usual  felicity  of  hia  style  is  seen  throoffbout 
his  philosophical  as  well  as  his  other  works.  They 
appear  to  us  to  possess  the  highest  merit  which  can 
belong  to  scientific  composition.  It  is  true  that,  in 
his  purely  mathematical  writings— -partly  from  the 
defective  notation  of  his  age— itseli  a  result  of  the 
want  of  that  higher  Calculus,  which  was  reserved 
for  Newton  and  Leibnitz— he  is  often  compelled  to 
adopt  a  more  prolix  style  of  demonstration  than 
would  have  been  subsequently  necessary ;  but  even 
here,  and  still  more  in  ail  the  fragments  which  relate 
to  natural  philosophy,  his  style  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted vnih  the  clumsy  expression  of  the  generality 
of  contemporary  writers.  His  fragments  abound  in 
that  perspicuous  elegance  which  the  French  denom- 
inate by  the  expressive  word  nelteti.  The  arrange- 
ment of  thought  and  the  torh  of  expression  are  alike 
beautiful,  rrobably  no  one  ever  knew  so  well 
when  to  stay  his  hand. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  in  his  writings  on  moral  and 
critical  subjects  in  which  we  should  phiefly  expect 
this  felicity  to  appear ;  and  here  we  may  well  say, 
in  the  eloquent  language  of  M.  Faugere,  it  is  a 
'*  style  grand  sans  exag^ration,  partout  rempli 
d'^mution  et  contenu,  vif  sans  turbulence,  person- 
nel sans  p^nterie  et  sans  amour-propre,  superbe 
et  modeste  tout-ensemble  ;*'  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  '*  tellement  identifid  avec  Tame  de 
r&rivain  qn*il  n'est  que  la  pensde  elle-meme,  parde 
de  sa  chaste  nuditd  comme  une  statue  antique." 
By  the  confession  of  the  first  French  critics,  the 
littres  Provindaies  did  more  than  any  other  com- 
position to  fix  the  French  language.  On  this  point, 
the  suffrages  of  all  Che  most  competent  judges— of 
Voltaire  and  Boesuet,  D'Alembert  and  Coiidorcet 
^aie  unanimous.  "  Not  a  single  word  occure," 
says  the  first,  '*  partaking  of  that  vicissitude  to 
which  living  languages  are  so  subject.  Here,  then, 
we  may  fix  the  epoch  when  our  language  niaybe 
said  to  have  assumed  a  settled  form."' — ^*'The 
French  language,"  says  D*Aiembert,  '*was  very  far 
from  being  formed,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  works  published  at  that  time,  and  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  endure  the  reading.  In 
the  '  Provincial  Letters,*  there  is  not  a  single  word 

*  Descartes  claimed  the  sognstion  of  this  brilliant 
experiment.  All  we  can  sav  is.  that  Pascal,  who  was  the 
very  soul  of  honor,  repeateoly  declares,  that  he  bad  med- 
itated this  experimeol  from  tlie  very  time  he  had  verified 
Torricelli's,  and  only  waited  the  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing it.  On  the  other  hand,  Descartes  was  jealoas  of  the 
discoveries  of  others,  and,  as  Leibnitz  truly  observes, 
slow  to  gite  them  all  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
were  their  due.  With  all  nis  great  powers,  he  had  but 
little  maffnanimity.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
thou^t  01  a  similar  experiment,  and  that  be  may  have 
oonfened  upon  the  subject  with  Pascal ;  bnt,  if  the  latter 
speaks  truth,  it  is  impossible  that  be  should  not  already 
have  determined  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that,  had  it  been  originally  a  conception  of  Descartes,  he 
woud  not  have  made  the  experiment  for  himself,  and  thus 
^ined  the  honor  undisputed  and  undivided.— Pascal  was, 
m  like  manner,  accused  of-  having  appropriated  the  honor 
of  Torrioelli's  experiments.  Nothmg  can  be  more  per- 
fectly beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  vindicates 
his  intefprity  and  candor,  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Ribeyre  on 
this  subject.  He  shows  triumphantly,  that,  in  bis  orig- 
inal SawoeUtt  ExpirieneeB.  he  had  not  only  not  daimai, 
but  had  most  distinctly  disclaimed,  all  credit  for  the 
experiments  in  question,  and  had  been  at  much  pains  to 
give  honor  where  honor  wss  doe. 
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that  has  become  obsolete ;  and  that  book,  thongh 
written  above  a  centnry  ago,  seems  as  if  it  had  been . 
written  bnt  yesteiday."  And  as  these  letters  were 
the  first  model  of  French  prose,  so  theystill  remain 
the  objects  of  unqualified  admiration.  The  writings 
of  Pascal  have,  indeed,  a  paradoxical  destiny : — 
"  fiotirishing  in  immortal  youth,"  all  that  time  can 
do  is  to  superadd  to  the  charms  of  perpetual  beauty 
the  veneration  which  belongs  to  age.  His  styfe 
cannot  grow  old. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  language 
when  he  appeared,  this  is  truly  wonderAil.  It  was 
bnt  partially  reclaimed  from  baibarism — ^it  was  still 
an  imperfect  instrument  of  genius.  He  had  no 
adequate  models — ^he  was  to  create  them.  Thus 
to  seize  a  language  in  its  rude  state,  and  compel  it, 
in  spite  of  its  hardness  and  intractability,  to  become 
a  malleable  material  of  thought,  is  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic of  the  highest  species  of  mind :  nothing 
but  the  intense  fire  of  genius  can  fuse  these  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  mould  them  into  forms  of 
beauty.  A9  a  proof,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  none 
but  the  highest  genius  has  ever  been  equal  to  this 
task.  Genius  of  less  than  the  first  order  wHl  often 
make  improvements  in  tlie  existing  state  of  a  lan- 
guage, and  give  it  a  perceptible  impulse :  hot  none 
but  the  most  creative  and  plastic  power  can  at  once 
mould  a  langpage  into  forms  which  cannot  become 
obsolete ; — whidi  remain  in  perpetuity  a  part  of  the 
current  literature,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  time 
and  the  sudden  caprices  of  fashion.  Thus  it  re- 
quired a  Luther  to  mould  the  harsh  Grerman  into 
the  lan^age  of  his  still  imrivalled  translation  of 
the  Scnptures ;  in  which,  and  in  his  vernacular 
compositions,  he  first  fidrly  reclaimed  his  native 
language  from  its  wild  state,  brought  it  under  the 

?oke,  and  subjected  it<o  the  purposes  of  literature, 
'ascal  was  in  a  similar  manner  the  creator  of  the 
French.  Yet  each  performed  his. task  in  a  mode 
as  characteristic  as  the  materials  on  which  they 
operated  were  different.  Energy  was  the  predom- 
inant quality  of  Luther*s  genius ;  beauty  of  Pas- 
cal's. The  rugged  German,  under  the  hand  of 
Luther,  is  compelled  to  yield  to  an  irresistible  ap- 
plication of  force ;  it  is  the  lightning  splitting  oak 
and  granite.  The  French,  under  that  of  Pascal, 
assumes  forms  of  beauty  by  a  still  and  noiseless 
movement,  and  as  by  a  sort  of  enchantment ; — it  is 
**  the  west  wind  ungirding  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
and  calling  forth  bud  and  flower  at  its  bidding." 

It  may  be  thought  strange  by  some  that  Uie  or^ 
derly  employment  of  an  unformed  language  should 
be  represented,  not  only  as  so  signal  a  triumph,  but 
as  an  index  of  the  highest  genius.  But  it  will  not 
appear  unphilosophical  to  those  who  duly  consider 
the  subject.  If,  even  when  language  has  reached 
its  full  development,  we  never  see  the  full  capacities 
of  this  delicate  instrument  put  forth  except  by  great 
genius,  how  can  we  expect  it  when  the  language  is 
still  imperfect  1  As  used  in  this  rode  state,  lan- 
guage resembles  the  harah  music  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  blown  by  the  rude  Swiss  herd-boy :  it  is  only 
when  the  lofty  peaks  around  take  it  up  that  it  is 
transmuted  by  their  echoes  into  exquisite  melody. 

The  severely  pure  and  simple  taste  which  reigns 
in  Pascar«  style  seems,  when  we  reflect  on  those 
vices  which  more  or  less  infected  universal  letters, 
little  less  than  a  miraculous  felicity.  One  ¥fonders 
by  what  privilege  it  was  tliat  he  freed  himself  from 
the  contagion  of  universal  example,  and  rose  so 
superior  to  his  age.  Taste  was  yet  almost  unfelt ; 
each  writer  aflected  extravagance  of  some  kind  or 
other; — strained  metaphor,  quaint  conceits,  ftr- 
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fetched  torns  of  thought,  imnataral  oonstraetions. 
These  were  the  vioes  of  the  dav :  not  bo  much  per- 
haps in  France  as  in  England,  but  to  a  great  extent 
in  both.  From  a]l  these  blemishes  Pascal's  style 
is  perfectly  free ;  he  anticipated  all  criticism,  and 
became  a  law  to  himself.  Some  of  his  obserrations, 
however,  show  how  deeply  he  had  revolved  the  true 
principlos  of  taste  in  composition .  His  *  *  thoaghts' ' 
Mur  rEbauence  ei  Style,*  are  well  worth  the 
perusal  or  every  writer  and  speaker.  In  one  of 
them  he  profoundly  says, ''  The  very  same  sense 
is  materially  affected  by  the  words  that  convey  it. 
The  sense  receives  its  dignity  from  the  words, 
rather  than  imparts  it  to  them."  In  another,  he 
says,  **  All  the  false  beauties  that  we  condemn  in 
Cicero  have  their  admirers  in  crowds."  And,  in  a 
third,  he  admirably  depicts  the  prevailing  vice  of 
strained  antitheses :  **  Those,"  says  he,  *<  who  frame 
antitheses  by  forcing  the  sense,  are  like  men  who 
make  false  windows  for  the  sake  of  symmetry. 
Their  rule  is  not  to  speak  justly,  but  to  make  just 
figures."  The  time  spent  on  his  own  compositions, 
however,  shows  that  even  such  felicity  as  his  own 
could  not  dispense  with  that  toil,  which  is  an 
essential  condition  of  all  perfect  writing — indeed,  of 
all  human  excellence ;  and  is  one  other  proof  of  the 
extreme  shallowness  of  that  theory  which  would 
have  us  believe  that  to  attain  perfection,  genius 
alone  is  all-sufficient.  He  is  said,  when  engaged 
on  his  Letires  ProvmdaleSj  to  have  sometimes 
employed  twenty  days  in  perfecting  a  single  letter. 
Another  circumstance  which,  as  we  have  said, 
indicates  Paacars  felicity  of  genius,  is  the  peculiar 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  wit.  We  say  its 
delicacy  and  refinement,  for  the  mere  conjunction 
of  great  wit  with  ffreat  aptitude  for  science,  we  do 
not  consider  as  a  felicity  peculiar  to  Pascal.  It  is 
the  chancier  of  that  wit.  As  to  the  conjunction 
of  distinguished  wit  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
forms,  with  elevated  genius,  it  is  fiir  too  common 
to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  his  mind.  Para- 
doxical as  the  statement  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  many  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
wisdom  and*  wit  as  dwelling  apart,  we  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  one  attribute  so  common  to 
the  highest  order  of  mind,  whether  scientific  or 
imaginative,  as  some  form  or  other  of  this  ouality. 
The  names  of  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Plato,  rascal, 
Johnson,  Byron,  Scott,  and  many  more,  will  in- 
stantly occur  to  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  species  reveals  to  us  minds  either  really 
adapted  so  exclusively  to  the  abstrnsest  branches 
of  science,  or  so  incessantly  immersed  in  them,  that, 
if  they  possess  the  faculty  of  wit  at  all,  it  is  never 
developed.  Aristotle  and  Newton — though  some 
of  the  few  sayings  of  the  former  which  tradition 
has  presenrcd  are  not  a  little  racy — may  be  named 
as  examples.  But,  in  general,  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  science  and  literature  will  show,  that  this 
attribute,  in  one  or  other  of  its  thousand  varieties, 
has  formed  an  almost  perpetual  accompaniment  of 
the  finest  order  of  minds.  And  we  may  add,  that, 
a  priori,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  so.  That  same 
activity  of  suggestion  and  aptitude  for  detecting 
resemblances,  analogies,  and  dififerences,  which 
qualify  genius  for  making  discoveries  in  science, 
or,  under  difierent  modifications,  for  evoking  the 
creations  of  imagination,  may  well  be  supposed  not 
to  desert  their  possessor,  when,  for  playful  pur- 
poses, and  in  moments  of  relaxation,  he  exercises 
himself  in  the  detection  of  the  analogies  on  which 
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wit  and  drollery  are  founded.  Yet,  dear  as  this 
truth  seenis  to  be,  and  strongly  as  it  is  corroborated 
by  the  history  of  genius,  the  opposite  opinion  has 
been,  we  believe,  oilener  expressed,  and  the  highest 
order  of  mind  pronounced  incompatible  with  such  a 
conjunction.  ' 

It  is  not,  then,  the  activity,  but  the  peculiar  del- 
icacy of  Pascal's  wit,  which  renders  this  feature  of 
his  genius  so  truly  worthy  of  admiration ; — the 
more  admirable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
wit  of  that  age,  and  especially  among  polemics,  so 
generally  took  the  form  of  gross  scumlity  and  buf> 
foonery ;  and,  even  when  it  did  not  sink  so  low  as 
that,  was  overgrown  with  every  species  of  quaint- 
ness  and  aflectation.  Almost  in  no  instance  was  it 
found  pure  from  one  or  other  of  these  debasements. 
The  wit  of  Pascal,  on  the  contrary,  appears  even 
now  exquisitely  chaste  and  natural-— attired  in  a 
traly  Attie  simplicity  of  form  and  expression.  In 
one  quality— that  of  irony — ^nothin^  appears  to  xm 
to  approach  it,  except  what  we  find  in  the  pages  of 
Plato,  between  whom  and  Pascal  (di£ferent,  and 
even  opposite,  as  they  were  in  many  respects)  it 
were  easy  to  trace  a  resemblance  in  other  points 
besides  the  character  of  their  wit.  Both  possessed 
surpassing  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  genius  in  the 
department  of  abstract  science— both  delighted  in 
exploring  the  depths  of  man's  moral  nature — both 
gazed  enamored  on  the  ideal  forms  of  moral  sub- 
umity  and  loveliness  both  were  characterized  by 
eminent  beauty  of  intellect,  and  both  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  art  of  representing  thought — each 
with  exquisite  refinement  of  taste,  and  all  the  races 
of  language.  The  Grecian,  indeed,  possessed  a  far 
more  opulent  imagination,  and  indulged  in  a  more 
gorgeous  style  than  the  Frenchman;  or  rather, 
Plato  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  master  of  all 
kinds  of  style.  His  dramatic  powers,  however,  in 
none  of  his  Dialogues,  can  be  greater  than  those 
which  Pascal  has  displayed  in  his  Lettres  Provin-' 
daks.  Nothing  could  be  happier  for  his  purpose 
— ^that  of  throwing  into  strong  light  the  monstrous 
erron  of  the  system  he  opposed — than  the"  ma- 
chinery he  has  selected.  The  afifected  ignorance 
and  runvai  of  M.  Montalte,  in  quest  of  inmnnation 
respecting  the  theological  disputes  of  the  age,  and 
especially  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesoits — the  frank- 
ness of  tne  worthy  Jesuit  Father,  of  whom  he  seeks 
instraction,  and  who,  in  the  boundless  admiration 
of  his  order,  and  the  hope  of  making  a  convert, 
details  without  hesitation,  or  rather  with  triumph , 
the  admirable  contrivances  by  which  their  casuists 
had,  in  fact,  inverted  every  principle  of  morals,  and 
eluded  all  the  obligations  of  Christianity — ^the  iron- 
ical compliments  of  the  supposed  novice,  intermin- 
fled  with  objections,  and  sUghtly  expressed  doubts^ 
elivered  witii  an  air  of  modest  ingenuousness,  which 
covets  only  further  light — the  arch  simplicity  with 
which  he  inrolTes  the  good  fether  in  the  most  per- 
plexing dilemmas — the  expressions  of  unsophisti- 
cated astonishment,  which  but  prompt  his  stolid 
guide  eagerly  to  make  good  every  assertion  by  a 
proper  anav  of  authorities — a  device  which,  as  Pas- 
cal has  used  it,  converts,  what  would  have  been  in 
other  hands  only  a  dull  catalogue  of  citations,  into 
a  source  of  perpetual  amusement — ^the  droll  conse- 
quences which,  with  infinite  affectation  of  simplicity, 
he  draws  from  the  worthy  father's  doctrines^the 
logical  exigencies  into  which  the  latter  is  thrown  in 
the  attempt  to  solve  them — all  these  things,  man- 
aged as  only  Pascal  could  have  managed  them, 
render  the  book  as  amusing  as  any  novel.  The 
form  of  Letten  enables  him  at  the  same  time  to  fin* 
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lampene,  amidst  the  ooiiTenatioiis  tlwynoord,  the 
moBt  eloquent  and  glowing  inveotiTes  agarnst  the 
doctiines  he  exposes.  Voltaire's  wdl-known  pan- 
egyiie  does  not  exceed  the  truth — '*  That  Moliere's 
best  comedies  do  not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor  the 
•  eompositions  of  Bossoet  in  sublimity."  *^  This 
work,"  says  D'AIembeit,  **  is  so  much  the  more 
•dmirable,  as  Pascal,  in  composing  it,  seems  to 
have  theologized  two  things  wnich  seem  not  made 
§m  the  theology  of  that  time-— language  and  pleas- 
anUr." 

The  success  of  the  work  is  weU  known.  By  his 
inimitable  pleasantry,  Pascal  succeeded  in  maldnff 
even  the  dullest  matten  of  scholastic  theology  and 
Jeeuistical  casuistry  as  interesting  as  a  coinedy ; 
and,  by  his  little  volume,  did  mote  to  render  the 
f[>rmidable  society  the  contempt  of  Europe,  than 
was  ever  done  by  all  its  other  enemies  put  together. 

The  Jesuits  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  mveigh 
against  the  letters  as  *'the  immortal  liars"— 2» 
maUeurs  immorteiki.  To  their  charge  of  having 
garbled  citations,  and  tampered  with  evidence  to 
produce  an  unfair  impression  against  the  society, 
(practices  utterly  abhorrent  from  all  Pascars  habits 
of  mind  and  dispositions  of  heart,)  he  replies,  with 
the  characteristic  boldness  and  frankness  of  his 
DStnre— ''  I  was  asked  if  I  reoented  of  having 
written  Les  Provmdales,  I  repl^,  that,  fiur  from 
having  repented,  if  I  had  to  write  them  now,  I 
would  write  yet  more  strongbr.  I  was  asked 
why  I  have  given  the  names  of  the  authors  from 
whom  I  have  taken  all  the  abominable  propositions 
I  have  cited.  I  answer,  that  if  I  lived  in  a  city 
where  there  were  a  dozen  fountains,  and  that  I 
certainly  knew  that  there  was  one  which  was 
p(Hsoned,  I  should  be  obliged  to  advertise  all  the 
world  to  draw  no  water  from  that  fountain ;  and  as 
they  might  think  that  it  was  a  pure  imagination  on 
mj^  part,  I  should  be  obliged  to  name  him  who  had 
poisoned  it,  rather  than  expose  all  the  city  to  the 
danger  of  being  poisoned  by  it.  I  was  asked  why 
I  had  employmi  a  pleasant,  jocose,  and  diverting 
style.  I  reply,  that  if  I  had  written  in  a  dogmatical 
style,  it  would  have  been  only  the  lear^  who 
would  have  read,  and  they  would  have  had  no 
necessity  to  do  it,  being  at  least  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  as  myself:  thus,  I  thought  it  a  duty 
to  write  so  as  to  be  comprehended  by  women  and 
men  of  the  world,  that  they  might  know  the  danger 
of  those  maxims  and  propositions  which  were  then 
uaivwsally  propagated,  and  of  which  they  permitted 
themselves  to  be  so  easily  persuaded.  I  was  asked, 
lastly,  if  I  had  myself  read  all  the  books  I  have 
oited.  I  answer,  no ;  for  in  that  case  it  would  been 
necessary  to  have  passed  my  life  in  reading  very 
bad  books;  but  I  had  read  through  the  whole  of 
Escobar  twice,  and,  for  the  others,  I  caused  them 
to  be  read  by  my  friends.  But  I  have  never  used  a 
single  passage  without  having  myself  read  it  in  the 
book  cited,  or  without  having  examined  the  subject 
on  which  it  is  adduced,  or  without  having  read 
both  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it,  in  order 
that  I  might  not  run  the  risk  of  quoting  what  was, 
in  fact,  an  objection  for  a  reply  to  it,  which  would 
have  been  both  censurable  and  unjust." 

The  moral  aspects  of  Pascal's  character  are  as 
inviting  as  those  of  his  intellect :  herej  too,  he  was 
truly  great.  Some  infirmities,  indeed,  he  had,  for 
he  was  no  more  than  man ;  he  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  very  few  who  as  passionately  pursue  the 
acquisition  of  moral  excellence,  as  the  quest  after 
flpeculative  truth ;  who,  practically  as  well  as  theo- 
mieally,  believe  that  the  highest  form  of  humanity 


is  not  intdleet,  bat  goodness.  Uanally  it  is  6r 
otherwise ;  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion  between 
the  diligence  and  assiduity  which  men  are  ordinarily 
willing  to  expend  on  their  own  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  Even  of  those  who  are  in  a  good 
d^free  under  the  influence  of  moral  and  reli^ous 
principles,  and  whose  conduct  in  all  the  more  im- 
portant instances  of  life  shows  it,  how  few  $^  there 
who  make  that  comprehensive  rectitude,  the  obligap 
tion  of  which  they  acknowledge,  and  the  ideal  of 
which  they  admire,  the  study  of  tiieir  lives,  the  rule 
of  their  daily  actions  in  little  things  as  well  as 
ffreat;  or  who  analyze  their  motives  and  school 
Uieir  hearts  (in  the  habitual  expressions  of  thought 
and  feeling)  in  conscious  obedience  to  it!  Nor 
can  it  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  indication  that 
there  is  something  wronff  about  human  nature,  that 
of  those  three  distinct  orders  of  '*  greatness,"  which 
Pascal  has  so  exquisitely  discriminated  in  his  Pen- 
ihs — power,  intellect,  and  goodness-^he  admira- 
tion inspired  by  the  two  fint  should  be  so  much 
greater  than  that  inspired  by  the  last.  The  rever- 
ence for  genius,  in  particular,  often  degenerates 
into'someUiing  like  idolatry ;  so  much  so,  as  to  lead 
to  the  proveroial,  but  most  culpable  extenuation 
of  grave  faults  on  the  part  of  biographers,  who 
cannot  bear  to  see  a  spot  on  the  bright  luminary 
they  admire.  Even  if  moral  excellence  be  theoreti- 
cally allowed  to  claim  equal  enthusiasm,  it,  in  fact, 
rarely  receives  it.  How  vivid,  after  all,  is  the 
sentiment  which  the  intellect  of  a  Bacon  or  a 
Shakspeare  usuallv  excites  in  the  voung  and  ardent, 
compared  with  that  with  which  they  regard  a 
Howard  or  a  Martyn.  Yet  invincible  patience, 
heroic  constancy,  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  ia 
proof  against  all  flatteries  and  all  menace,  perfect 
candor,  the  spirit  of  unfeigned  huraitity,  benevo- 
lence, and  charity,  are  surely  not  less  worthy  of 
our  most  enthusiastic  admiration,  than  those  qualities 
of  mind  which  discover  a  new  law  of  nature,  or 
pour  forth  beautiful  strains  of  poetry. 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs,  according  to  Paley's 
ingenious  remark,  of  the  originality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  one  of  the  marks  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin, 
that  it  chiefly  insists  on  the  cultivation  of  an  order 
of  virtues  which  had  been  least  applauded  by  man, 
and  in  which,  notwithstanding,  man  was  most  defi- 
cient ;  of  humility,  meekness,  patience,  rather  than 
of  those  opposite  virtues  to  which  the  active  prii^ 
pies  of  his  nature  would  most  readily  prompt  him, 
and  which  have  been  accordinffly  the  chief  objects 
of  culture  and  admiration.  We  may  extend  the 
remark,  and  observe,  that  it  is  an  equal  indication 
of  the  originality  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  divinity 
of  its  origin,  that  the  ideal  of  greatness  which  it 
has  presented  to  us,  is  of  a  different  character  from 
that  which  hay  chiefly  fixed  the  enthusiastic  faze 
of  man.  It  is  not  one  in  which  power  and  intellect 
constitute  the  predominant  qualities,  associated  with 
just  so  much  virtue  as  serves  to  make  the  picture 
free  from  all  mve  reproach ;  but  the  perfection  of 
truth,  rectituae,  and  love — to  which  even  the  attri- 
butes of  superhuman  power  and  superhuman  wis- 
dom, with  which  thev  are  blended,  are  so  wonder- 
fuUy  subordinated,  that  they  seem,  as  they  are, 
intrinsically  of  inferior  lustre.  Glorious  as  is  their 
light,  it  is  absolutely  ouenched  in  the  brighter 
enlilgence  of  ineffiible  and  supernal  goodness.  We 
think  of  Caesar  as  the  great  warrior  and  the  great, 
statesman  ;  of  Shakspeare  as  the  great  poet ;  of 
Newton  as  the  great  philosopher :  when  the  Chria- 
tian  thinks  of  his  Master,  though  he  beUeva  him  tO' 
be  possessed  of  immeasurably  greater  power  sod. 
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insdoiQ  than  theiiv— his  fimt,  lart  dumght  it,  tint 
be  is  Thb  Good. 

The  character  of  greatne$s  in  Chmt,  Pascal  has 
heaatifuHy  touched.  *'  The  diatanoe  between  Biat- 
ter  and  Mind  typifies  the  infinitely  ffieater  distance 
l)etween  Mind  and  Love.  •  •  *  All  the  iciat  of 
extern^  greatness  has  no  lustre  for  men  profoundly 
enga^  in  intellectual  researches.  •  *  •  Their 
greatness,  again,  is  iuTisible  to  the  noble  and  the 
rich.  *  *  *  Great  geniuses  have  their  empire, 
their  splendor,  their  victory,  their  renown.  •  •  • 
These  are  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  that 
is  sufficient.  *  •  •  Holy  men,  again,  have  their 
empire,  their  victory,  and  their  renown.  *  •  • 
Archimedes  would  have  been  venerable  even  with- 
out rank.  He  gained  no  battles ;  but  to  tho  intellec- 
tual worid  he  has  bcqaeathed  great  disoovories. 
How  illustrious  does  he  look  in  their  eyes !  •  •  • 
In  like  manner  Jesus  Christ,  without  external 
Bpendor,  without  the  outward  repute  of  science,  is 
great  in  his  own  order  of  holiness.  •  •  *  It  had 
been  idle  in  Archimedes  to  have  insisted  on  his 
toyal  descent  in  his  books  of  geometry.  And  it 
had  been  as  useless  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
assume  the  state  of  a  king  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
splendor  to  his  reign  of  holiness,  but  he  came 
fully  invested  with  the  lustre  of  his  own  order." 

Few  men  have  ever  dwelt  on  this  ideal  of  moral 
perfection,  or  sought  to  realize  its  image  in  them- 
selves with  more  ardor  than  Pascal — ^not  always, 
indeed,  as  roj^ards  the  mode,  with  as  much  wisdom 
as  ardor.  Yet,  upon  all  the  great  features  of  bis 
moral  character,  one  dwells  with  the  serenest  de- 
light. Greatly  as  he  is  to  be  admired,  he  is  yet 
more  to  be  loved.  His  humility  and  simplicity, 
conspicuous  as  his  genius  and  acquisitions,  were 
those  of  a  very  child.  The  favorite  of  science— re- 
peatedly crowned,  as  an  old  Greek  miffht  have  said 
of  some  distinguished  young  hero  atCNympia,  with 
the  fairest  laurels  of  the  successful  mathematician 
and  the  unrivalled  polemic— making  discoveries 
even  in  his  youth  which  would  have  intoxicated 
many  men  even  to  madnesa— neither  pride  nor 
vanity  found  admission  to  his  heart.  Philosophy 
and  science  produced  on  him  only  their  proper 
effect,  and  taught  him — not  how  much  he  knew, 
but  how  little  ;  not  merely  what  he  had  attained, 
but  of  how  much  more  he  was  ignorant.  His  per- 
fect love  of  truth  was  beautifally  blended  with  the 
gentlest  charity;  and  his  contempt  of  fraud  and 
sophistry  never  made  him  forget,  while  indignant- 
ly exposing  them,  the  courtesies  of  the  genUeman 
and  the  moderation  of  the  Christian ;  and  thus  the 
severest  raillery  that  probably  ever  fell  from  human 
lips,  flows  on  in  a  stream  undiacolored  by  one  particle 
of  malevolence,  and  unruffled  by  one  expression  of 
coarseness  or  bitterness.  The  transparency  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  character  not  only  shone  conspicuous 
in  all  the  transactions  of  his  life,  but  seem  even 
now  to  beam  upon  us  as  from  an  open,  ingenuous 
countenance,  in  the  inimitable  frankness  aid  trans- 
parency of  his  style.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
parages  in  his  philosophical  writings,  in  which  he 
notices  or  refutes  the  calumnies  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed — ^by  which  it  was  sometimes  sought 
to  defraud  him  of  the  honor  of  the  discoveries  he 
had  made,  and  in  one  instenco  to  cover  him  with 
the  infiimy  of  appropriating  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  by  others — without  being  convinced  of 
the  perfect  candor  and  integrity  of  his  nature.* 

*  See  more  psrticnlarly  his  letters  to  Father  Noel,  M. 
La  PaUlear,  and  M.  De  Ribeyre. 
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Wb geoanmty and  beBevolenoe  were  vnlMMnded; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  become  ahnoet  vices  hy 
excess ;  passing  far  beyond  that  mean  in  which  tM 
Stagyrite  fixes  the  limits  of  all  virtue.  He  eves 
beggBxed  himself  by  his  prodigal  benefactions ;  bs 
did  what  few  do— -mortgaged  even  his  expeetaoeiea 
to  charity.  To  all  whiim  we  may  add,  that  ht 
bore  the  prolonged  and  excruciating  suflferings  of 
his  latter  veaxs  with  a  patience  and  fortitude  whidi 
astonished  sll  who  witnessed  them. 

The  failings  of  Pascal — for  to  these  we  most  ad* 
vert^ were  the  result  partly  of  that  system  of  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  which,  though 
he  did  so  much  to  expose  many  of  the  worst  enov^ 
mities  which  had  attached  themselves  to  it,  stffl 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  him.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  such  a  mind  as  his  su 
itself  to  some  of  the  worst  extravagances  of  i 
icism.  Yet  the  fiict  cannot  be  denied ;  nor  is  il 
improbable  that  his  life — brief  perhaps  to  the  loo^ 
est,  considering  his  intense  study  and  his  fedwi 
constitution — ^was  yet  made  briefer  by  these  pemi- 
ciotts  practices.  We  are  told,  not  only  that  he 
lived  on  the  plainest  hie  and  performed  the  OMMt 
menial  offices  for  himself;  not  only  that  he  piao* 
tised  the  severest  abstinence  and  the  most  rigid  d»> 
votions,  but  that  he  wore  beneath  his  clothes  a 
girdle  of  iron,  with  sharp  points  affixed  to  it ;  and 
Siat,  whenever  he  found  his  mind  disposed  to  waiH 
der  from  religious  subjects,  or  take  delight  in 
things  around  him,  he  struck  tho  girdle  with  hia 
elbow,  and  forced  the  sharp  points  of  the  iron  into 
his  side.  We  even  see  but  too  clearly  that  his 
views  of  life,  to  a  considerable  extent,  became  p6r«> 
verted.  He  cherished  mistrust  even  of  ite  lifw 
ings,  and  acted,  though  he  meant  it  not,  as  if  the 
very  gifts  of  God  were  to  be  received  with  suspi- 
don-— as  the  smiling  tempters  to  evil — ^the  seciel 
enemies  of  our  weU-being.  He  oflen  expreasea 
himself  as  though  he  thought,  not  only  that  sufller- 
ing  is  necessary  to  the  moral  discipline  of  man,  hut 
as  thoifgh  nothing  but  suflfering  is  at  present  safe 
for  him.  ''  I  can  approve,*'  he  says  in  one  places 
"  only  of  those  who  seek  in  tears  for  happiness." 
"  Disease,"  he  declares  in  another  place, ''  is  the 
natural  state  of  Christians."  It  is  evident  thai  the 
great  and  gracious  Master,  in  whose  school  we  all 
are,  and  whose  various  dispensationa  of  goodness 
and  severity  are  dictated  by  a  wisdom  greater  than 
our  own,  does  not  think  so ;  if  he  did,  l^th  would 
be  the  exception  and  disease  the  rule.  It  is  but  too 
true,  indeea,  that  not  only  is  suflfering  necessarv  to 
teach  ua  our  feebleness  and  dependence,  and  te 
abate  the  pride  and  confidence  of  our  nature,  hot 
that  we  are  but  too  apt  to  forget,  with  the  return  of 
prosperity,  all  the  wise  reflections  and  punooes 
which  we  had  made  in  sorrow.  Jeremy  Taylor 
likens  us,  in  one  of  lus  many  fanciful  images,  to  the 
fabled  bimps  in  the  tomb  of  Terentia,  which 
*'  burned  under  ground  for  many  ages  together," 
hut  which,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  brought  into 
the  air  and  saw  a  brighter  light,  went  out  in  dark- 
nesa.  '*  So  long  as  we  are  in  the  retiremento  of 
sorrow,  of  want,  of  fear,  of  sickness,  we  are  burn- 
ing and  shining  lamps ;  but  when  God  lifts  us  up 
from  the  gates  of  death,  and  earries  us  abroad  into 
the  open  air,  to  converse  with  prosperity  and  temp- 
tations, we  go  out  in  darimess,  and  we  cannot  be 
preserved  in  light  and  heat  but  by  still  dwellinff  is 
the  re^ons  of  sorrow."  There  is  beauty,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  truth  in  the  figure ;  but  it  by  ee 
means  follows  that  continuous  sufllsring  would  be 
good  for  man ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  ae  lo- 
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noto  fifon  piodiieingf  tii6  poiibction  of  oof  monl 
nature  as  unmitigst^  prosperity.  It  would  be  apt 
to  produce  anunbid  and  ghastly  piety ;  the  '*  brignt 
lao^"  of  which  Taylor  speaks,  would  still  be  ir- 
nidiattag^--OR]y  a  tomb'.  Since  the  end  of  suflering, 
as  a  moral  discipline,  is  only  to  enable  us  at  hut 
4o  bear  unclouded  happiness,  what  guarantee  can 
we  now  have  of  its  l»neficiai  efleet  on  us  except 
by  partial  experimentB  of  our  capacity  of  recollect^ 
ing  and  practising  the  lessons  of  adversity  in  intei^ 
▼uis  of  prosperity  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  more 
perilous  ordeal  through  which  man  caq  pass — ^no 
greater  cuise  which  can  be  impoeed  on  him,  as  he 
is  at  present  constituted — ^than  that  of  being  con- 
demned to  walk  his  life  long  in  the  sunlight  of  un- 
shaded prosperity.  His  eyes  ache  with  that  too 
iwtempered  brillianoe — he  is  apt  to  be  smitten  with 
a  menu  coup  de  soleiL  But  it  as  tittle  fbllows  ^at 
no  sunshine  is  good  for  us.  He  who  made  us,  and 
who  tutors  us,  abne  knows  what  is  the  exact 
measure  of  hgbt  and  shade,  sun  and  doud,  storm 
and  calm,  frost  and  heat,  which  will  best  tend  to 
mature  those  flowers  which  are  the  object  of  this 
celestial  husbandry ;  and  which,  when  transplanted 
into  the  paradise  of  God,  are  to  bloom  there  for- 
ever in  amaranthine  loveliness.  Nor  can  it  be 
without  presumption  that  we  essay  to  interfere  with 
these  processes ;  our  highest  wisdom  is  to  fall  in 
with  them.  And  certain  it  is  that  every  man  will 
find  by  experience  that  he  has  enough  to  do,  to  bear 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  reai  afllictions  with 
which  God  may  visit  him,  without  venturing  to  fill 
up  the  intervals  in  which  He  has  left  him  ease,  and 
even  invites  him  to  gladness,  by  a  self-imposed  and 
artificial  sorrow.  Nay,  if  his  mind  be  well  consti- 
tuted, he  wiil  feel  that  the  learning  how  to  apply, 
in  houre  of  happiness,  the  lessons  which  he  has 
learned  in  the  school  of  sorrow,  is  not  one  of  the 
least  difllcult  lessons  which  sorrow  has  to  teach 
him ;  not  to  mention  that  the  grateful  reception  of 
God*s  gifts  is  as  true  a  part  of  duty — and  even  a 
more  neglected  part  of  it^^an  a  patient  sabmis* 
lion  to  his  chastisements. 

It  is  at  our  peril,  then,  that  we  seek  to  interfere 
with  the  discipline  which  is  provided  for  us.  He 
who  acts  as  if  God  had  mistaken  the  proportions  in 
which  prosperity  and  adversity  should  be  allotted 
to  us—and  seeks  by  hair-shirts,  prolonged  absti- 
nence, and  self-imposed  penance,  to  render  more 
perfect  the  disciphne  of  sufllering— onW  enfeebles 
mslead  of  invigorating  bis  piety ;  and  resembles 
one  of  those  hypochondriacal  patients — ^the  plague 
and  torment  of  physicians— who  having  sougnt  ad- 
vice, and  being  supposed  to  fellow  it,  are  feund  not 
only  taking  their  physician *s  well-judged  proscrip- 
tions, but  secretly  dosing  themselves  in  me  inter- 
vals with  some  quaekish  nostrum.  Thus  it  was 
even  with  a  Pascal— and  we  cannot  see  that  the  ex- 
periment was  attended  in  his  case  with  any  better 
effects. 

It  is  indeed  pitiable  to  road,  that  during  his  last 
days  his  perverted  notions  induced  him  to  refrain 
from  the  natural  expressions  of  fondness  and  grati- 
tode  towards  his  sisters  and  attendants,  lest  that 
aflfection  with  which  they  regarded  him,  should  be- 
oome  inordinate;  lest  they  should  transfer  to  an 
earthly  creature  the  aflfection  due  only  to  the  Su- 
preme. Something  like  an  attempted  justification 
of  such  conduct,  indeed ,  occurs  in  his  Pensies.  *  *  H 
est  injuste  qu^on  s'attache  k  md,  quoiqu'  on  le 
feaae  avec  pUusir  et  volontairement.  Je  tromperais 
oeiiz  Ik  qui  j'en  ferais  naitre  le  dMr ;  car  je  ne  suis 
la  fin  de  personne,  et  a'ai  pes  de  quoi  les  satislaire. 


Ne  Buis-je  pas  pr6t  Ik  mouiirl  Et  ainsi  Pobjet  de 
leur  attachment  mourra  done.  Comme  je  seraie 
ooupable  de  feire  croire  une  faosset^,  quoique  je  la 
persuadasse  doucement  et  qu^on  la  crdt  avec  plaisir, 
et  qu*en  cela  on  me  fit  plaisir ;  de  meme  je  suis  coup- 
able  de  me  faire  aimer." — (Tom.  i.,  p.  198^ 
Madame  Perier  has  cited  this  passage  in  the  life 
of  her  brother,  as  accounting  for  his  apparent  cold> 
ness  to  herself.* 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  mind  so  powerful  as  his, 
should  be  misled  by  a  pernicious  asceticism  to 
adopt  such  maxims  ;  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that 
a  heart  so  fond  should  have  been  able  to  act  upon 
them.  To^restrain,  even  in  his  dying  houre,  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness  towards  those  whom  he  so 
loved,  and  who  so  loved  him — ^to  simulate  a  cold* 
ness  which  his  feelings  belied — ^to  repress  the  sen- 
sibilities of  a  grateful  and  confiding  nature— to 
inflict  a  pang  by  aflfected  indiflTerence  on  hearts  as 
fond  as  his  ovim— here  was  indeed  a  proof  of  the 
truth  he  so  passionately  meditated  upon,  the 
'*  greatness  arid  the  misery"  of  man,  of  his  strength 
aira  his  weakness ;— -weakness  in  supposing  that 
such  perversion  of  all  nature  could  ever  be  a  die* 
tate  of  duty — strength  in  performing,  without  wine* 
ing,  a  task  so  hard.  The  American  Indian  bear* 
ing  unmoved  the  torture  of  his  enemies,  exhibita 
not,  we  may  rest  assured,  greater  fortitude  than 
Pascal,  when,  with  such  a  heart  as  his,  he  received 
in  sUence  the  last  ministrations  of  his  devoted 
friends,  and  even  declined  with  cold  and  averted 
eye  the  assiduities  of  their  zealous  love. 

That  same  melancholy  temperament  which,  unit- 
ed with  a  pernicious  asceticism,  made  him  avert  hie 
gaze  even  from  innocent  pleasures,  and  suspect  a 
serpent  lurking  in  every  form  of  pleasure — also  gave 
to  his  representations  of  the  depravity  of  our  nature 
an  undue  intensity  and  Rembrandt-like  depth  of 
coloring.  His  mode  of  expression  is  oi\en  such, 
that  were  it  not  for  what  we  otherwise  know  of  his 
character,  it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  an  indi- 
cation of  misanthropy.  With  this  vice,  according- 
ly, Voltaire  does  not  hesitate  to  tax  him. 

*'  Ce  fameux  ^crivain,  misanthrope  sublime.*' 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  As  to  the  substance 
of  what  Pascal  has  said  of  numan  frailty  and  infirm- 
ity, most  of  it  is  at  once  verified  by  the  appeal  to 
individual  consciousness ;  and  as  to  the  manner j  we 
are  not  to  forget  that  he  everywhere  dwells  as  much 
upon  the  "  greatness,*'  as  upon  the  **  misery  "  of 
man.  "  It  is  the  ruined  arehangel,"  says  Hallam, 
with  equal  justness  and  beauty,  **  that  Pascal  de- 
lights to  pamt.'*  It  is  equally  evident  that  he  is 
habitually  inspired  b^  a  desire  to  lead  man  to  truth 
and  happiness ;  nor  is  there  anything  more  aflecting 
than  the  passage  with  which  he  closes  one  of  his 
expostulations  with  infidelity,  and  which  M.  Cousin 
finally  characterizes  as  '*  une  citation  glorieuae  4 
Pascal.'*  ''  This  argument,  you  say,  delights  me. 
If  this  argument  pleases  you,  and  appeare  strong, 
know  that  it  proceeds  from  one,  who,  both  before 
and  after  it,  fell  on  his  knees  before  that  infinite 
and  invisible  Being  to  whom  he  has  subjected  hie 

*  The  passage  of  Madame  Perier  is  deeply  afiecting. 
**  Meanwhile,  as  I  was  vhollj  a  straoger  to  his  seotl- 
ments  on  this  point.  I  was  qatte  surprised  and  discour- 
aged St  the  reboffs  he  would  give  me  apon  certain  occa- 
sions. I  told  my  sister  of  it.  aod  not  withoot  complain- 
ing, that  my  brother  was  oDKtnd,  aod  did  not  love  roe; 
and  that  it  looked  to  me  as  if  I  put  him  in  pain,  even  at 
the  very  moment  I  was  studvmg  to  please  him,  and 
striving  to  perform  the  most  afiectionate  offices  for  him 
ia  his  flhnss."— IfoiiafRS  FeHer'9  Mtmtin  ^PnuaL 
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whole  soal,  to  pray  that  he  would  aho  sabjeet  you 
to  himself  for  yoar  ^ood  and  for  his  glory ;  and  that 
thus  oamipotenoe  might  give  efficacy  to  his  feeble- 
ness.'' 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  said,  that  in  his 
most  bitter  reflections,  this  truly  humble  man  is 
thinking  as  much  of  himself  as  of  others,  and  re- 
gards Blaise  Pascal  as  but  a  type  of  the  race  whose 
degeneracy  he  mourns.  His  most  bitter  sarcasms 
often  terminate  with  a  special  application  to  the 
writer.  Thus  he  says,  ''Vanity  is  so  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  man,  that  a  common  soldier,  a  scuUion,  will 
boast  of  himself,  and  will  have  his  admirers.  It  is 
the  same  with  philosophers.  Those  who  write 
would  fain  have  the  fame  of  having  written  well ; 
and  those  who  read  it,  would  have  the  glory  of 
having  read  it ;  and  /,  who  am  writings  probtAly 
feel  the  stone  desire,  and  not  less  those  who  shaU 
read  it:' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  his  reflections  are 
as  caustic  and  bitter  as  those  of  Rochefoucauld  him- 
self. For  example—"  Curiosity  is  but  vanity. 
Often  we  wish  to  know  more,  only  that  we  may 
talk  of  it.  People  would  never  traverse  the  sea  if 
they  were  never  to  speak  of  it — for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  seeinff,  without  the  hope  of  ever  communi- 
cating what  they  have  seen." 

And  again,  "  Man  is  so  constituted,  that,  by 
merely  teUing  him  he  is  a  fool,  he  will  at  length 
believe  it ;  and,  if  he  tells  himself  so,  he  will  con- 
strain himself  to  believe  it.  For  man  holds  an  inter- 
nal intercourse  with  himself,  which  ought  to  be 
well  regulated,  since  even  here  '  Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.' " 

It  may  not  be  without  amusement,  perhaps  in- 
struction, to  cite  one  or  two  other  specimens  of  this 
shrewd  and  caustic  humor. 

'*  Certain  authors,  speaking  of  their  works,  say, 

*  My  book,  my  commentary,  my  history.'  It  were 
better  to  say,  *  Our  book,  our  mstory,  our  commen- 
tary ;'  for  generally  there  is  mote  in  it  belonging 
to  others  than  to  themselves." 

''  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  if  all  men  knew 
what  they  say  of  one  another,  there  would  not  be 
four  friends  in  the  world.  This  appears  by  the 
quarrels  which  are  sometimes  causea  by  indiscreet 
reports." 

Still,  as  it  is  the  motive  which  sives  complexion 
to  all  our  moral  actions,  so  Pascal's  bitter  wisdom, 
or  even  his  unjust  satire,  is  something  very  difllerent 
from  misanthropy.  Byron  found  an  apology  for  his 
Cain  in  Milton's  delineation  of  Satan ;  but  few  be- 
side himself  could  ever  see  its  force.  With  as  little 
reason  could  a  Timon  plead  the  example  of  a  Pas- 
cal. He  who  cannot  see  a  deep  benevolence  in  all 
this  great  man  wrote  respecting  our  corrupted  na- 
ture, must  indeed  be  blind.  It  is  with  no  demoni- 
acal chuckle,  no  smile  of  malicious  triumph,  that  he 
publishes  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the 
depths  of  man's  moral  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  with  profoundest  pity.  He  gazes  on  the  noble 
ruins  of  humanity  as  on  those  of  some  magnificent 
temple,  and  longs  to  see  the  fallen  columns  and  the 
defaced  sculpture  restored.  With  what  noble  elo- 
quence— with  what  deep  sympathy  with  humanity 
-—does  he  rebuke  the  levity  of  those  infidels  who 
tell  us,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  triumph,  that  we  are 

*  the  inhabitants  of  a  fatherless  and  forsaken  world ;" 
and  who  talk  as  if  their  vaunted  demonstration  of 
the  vanity  of  our  immortal  hopes  gave  them  a  pe- 
culiar title  to  our  gratitude  and  admiration  \ — 
'<  What  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  hear  a  man  saying 
thai  he  has  thrown  oflf  the  yoke;  that  ha  does  not 


think  there  is  any  God  who  watches  over  bk 
actions ;  that  he  oonsideFB  himself  as  the  sole  judge 
of  his  conduct,  and  that  he  is  accountable  to  none 
but  himself?  Does  he  imagine  that  we  shall  her&> 
afler  exercise  specia]  confidence  in  him,  and  expect 
from  him  consolation,  advice,  sucoot  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  life  ?  Do  such  men  imagine  that  it  is 
any  matter  of  delight  to  us  to  hear  that  they  hold 
that  our  soul  is  but  a  little  vapor  or  smoke,  and  that 
he  can  tell  us  this  in  an  assured  and  self-sufficient 
tone  of  voice  ?  Is  this,  then,  a  thing  to  say  with 
gayety !  Is  it  not  rather  a  thing  to  be  said  with 
tears,  as  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world  ? " 

On  the  whole,  in  contemplating  the  richly  diver- 
sified characteristics  of  this  exidted  genius  in  its 
diflferent  moods  and  phases^the  combination  of 
sublimity  and  depth  with  lightness  and  grace— of 
the  noblest  aptitudes  for  abstract  speculation  with 
the  most  exouisite  delicacy  of  taste  and  the  utmost 
sensibility  of  feeling— of  profound  melancholy  willi 
the  happiest  and  the  most  refined  humor  and  ni^ 
lery— the  grandeur  of  many  aspects  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  loveliness  of  others,  we  seem  to  be 
reminded  of  the  contradictory  features  of  Alpine 
scenery,  where  all  forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty, 
of  loveliness  and  terror,  are  fonnd  in  singular  prox- 
imity ;  where  upland  valleys  of  exquisite  verdure 
and  sofhiesB  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  eternal  glaciers ; 
where  spots  of  purest  pastoral  repose  and  beauty, 
smile  under  the  very  shadow  of  huge  snowy  pealn, 
and  form  the  entrance  of  those  savage  gorges,  in 
which  reign  perpetual  sterility  and  desolation ;  in 
which  the  very  silence  is  appalling — broken  only 
by  the  roar  of  the  distant  cataract,  and  the  lonely 
thunder  of  the  avalanche. 

We  must  now  make  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 
jected treatise,  of  which  the  Fences  were  designed 
to  form  the  rude  materials. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  from  the  undevel- 
oped character  of  the  Penshs,  the  precise  form  of 
this  work,  and  which  was  to  have  treated  of  the 
primary  truths  of  all  religion,  and  of  the  evidences 
of  Chnstianity.  It  is  dear,  that  about  half  the 
thoughts  vrhich  relate  to  theology  at  all,  have  ref- 
erence to  the  former.  In  his  time,  however,  both 
subjects  might  have  been  naturally  included  in  one 
work.  The  great  deistical  controversies  of  Europe 
had  not  yet  commenced,  and  there  had  been  little 
reason  to  discriminate  very  nicely  the  limits  of  the 
two  investigations.  PoBcal,  hiniself,  eould  hardly 
have  anticipated  the  diversified  forms  which  the 
subject  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  alone  would 
assume— «o  diversified,  indeed,  that  probably  they 
are  insusceptible  from  their  variety  (external  and 
internal)  of  being  fully  exhibited  by  one  mind,  or, 
consequently,  in  one  volume.  The  evidences  of 
Christianity  almost  form  a  science  of  themselves. 

Fragmentary  as  the  Pensies  are,  it  is  easy  to  see, 
both  from  their  general  tenor,  and  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  author's  mind,  where  the  principal 
strength  of  such  a  work  would  lie.  His  proofs  of 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  would  have  been  drawn 
from  within,  rather  than  from  without;  and  his 
proofs  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  its  internal 
rather  than  external  evidences ; — ^incIuding  in  this 
term  '*  internal,"  not  only  the  adaptation  of  the 
doctrines  revealed  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  but 
whatsoever  indications  the  fabric  of  Scripture  itself 
may  affitrd  of  the  divinity  of  its  origin. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  these  topics  he  Jiad  revolved 
profoundly.  None  had  explored  more  diligently 
the  depths  of  man's  moral  nature,  or  mused  move 
profbnmfly  on  the  <'  greatness  and  misery  of  nuui,'* 
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:  on  the  **  oontnurietiea  "  which  characterize  his 
nature— or  on  the  remedies  for  his  infirmities  and 
corruptions.  And  there  are  few,  even  since  his 
time,  who  seem  to  have  appreciated  more  fuUy  the 
evidences  uf  Christianity,  arising  from  indications 
of  truth  in  the  genius,  structure,  and  style  of  the 
Scriptures ;  or  from  the  difficulties,  not  to  say  im- 
possibilities, of  supposing  such  a  fiction  as  Chris- 
tianity the  probable  product  of  any  human  artifice, 
much  less  of  such  an  age,  country,  and,  above  all, 
■och  men  as  the  problem  limits  us  to.  In  one  pas- 
sage, he  gives  expression  to  a  thought  which  has 
been  expanded  into  the  beautiful  and  eminently  origi> 
nal  work  of  Paley,  entitled  Hone  PauliruB.  ae  says, 
**  The  style  of  the  gospel  is  admirable  in  many  re- 
spects, and,  amongst  others,  in  this — that  there  is 
not  a  single  invective  against  the  murderers  and 
enemies  of  Jesus  Christ.  *  *  *  If  the  mod- 
esty of  the  evangelical  historians  had  been  affected, 
and,  in  common  with  so  many  other  traits  of  so 
beautiful  a  character,  had  been  affected  only  that 
they  might  be  observed,  then,  if  they  had  not  ven- 
tured to  advert  to  it  themselves,  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  get  their  friends  to  remark  on  it,  to 
their  advantage.  But  as  they  acted  in  this  way 
without  affectation,  and  from  a  principle  altogether 
disioteresied,  they  never  provided  any  one  to  make 
such  a  criticism.  Andf  in  my  judgment^  there  are 
many  points  of  this  character  which  have  never  been 
noticed  hitherto ;  and  this  testifies  to  the  simplicity 
with  which  the  thing  was  done.'' — (Tom.  ii.,  p. 
370.) 

He  has  also,  with  characteristic  comprehensive- 
ness, condensed  into  a  single  paragraph  the  sub- 
stance of  the  celebrated  volume  of  "Bampton 
Lectures,"  on  the  contrasts  between  Mahometanism 
and  Christianity.  '*  Mahomet  founded  his  system 
on  slaughter ;  Jesus  Christ  by  exposing  his  disci- 
ples to  death ;  Mahomet  by  forbidding  to  read ;  the 
apostles  by  commanding  it.  In  a  word,  so  opposite 
Is  the  plan  of  one  from  that  of  the  other,  that  if 
liCahomet  took  the  way  to  succeed  according  to 
human  calculation,  Jesus  Christ  certainly  took  the 
way  to  fail ;  and  instead  of  arguing,  that  since  Ma- 
homet succeeded  Jesus  Christ  might  also  succeed, 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  since  Mahomet  soo- 
oeeded  it  is  impossible  but  that  Jesus  Christ  should 
feil."— (Tom.  ii.,  p.  337.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  external  evidences,  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  equally  successful— 
partly  because  the  spirit  of  accurate  historic  investi- 
gation had  not  yet  been  developed,  and  partly  from 
the  character  of  his  own  mind.  On  the  subject  of 
miracles,  too,  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  worked  his 
conceptions  clear ;  and,  in  relation  to  that  of  proph- 
ecy, he  was  evidently  oflen  inclined  to  lay  undue 
stress  on  analogies  between  events  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  others  recorded  in  the  New, 
where  Scripture  itself  is  silent  as  to  any  connexion 
between  them ; — analogies  in  one  or  two  cases  as 
fenciful  as  any  of  those  in  which  the  fathers  saw  so 
many  types  and  prefigurations  of  undeveloped  truths. 
This  disposition  to  forget  the  limits  between  the 
analogies  which  may  form  the  foundation  of  a  log- 
ical argument,  and  those  which,  after  all,  can  yield 
only  poetical  illustrations,  has  too  often  obtruded 
itaelf  even  into  the  domain  of  physical  science ;  and 
is  one  from  which  the  most  philosophic  minds,  if 
they  have  much  imaginativeness,  are  by  no  means 
exempt.  Even  Bacon,  in  several  instances,  has 
been  the  dupe  of  this  delusion— one  of  the  idola  tri- 
ht$  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  expose. 

There  is  one  subject  on  which,  after  reading  the 
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PensiiSt  one  would  fain  have  seen  a  treatise  from 
the  hand  of  Pascal.  If  he  had  enjoyed  leisurot 
health,  and  an  unclouded  mind,  there  is  probably 
no  man  who  could  have  written  more  profoundly  or 
mere  wisely  on  the  Prima  Philosophia — the  first 
principles  of  all  knowledge— the  limits  within  which 
man  can  hopefuUy  speculate — and  the  condition  and 
principles  of  belief.  On  all  these  subjects  he  had 
reflected  much  and  deeply.  His  remarks  on  the 
position  of  man  between  ''the  two  infinitudes," 
which  he  has  so  finally  illustrated — on  the  dogma- 
tists and  PyrrhonistB— on  the  influence  of  the  affec- 
tions and  passions  on  the  understanding — and  his 
observations  entitled,  De  VArt  de  Persuader  and 
De  r Esprit  Geametrupte ; — these  all  show  how 
deeply  he  had  revolved  principal  topics  of  such  a 
work. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  charge  preferred 
against  Pascal  by  M.  Cousin,  of  no  less  than  uni- 
versal and  hopeless  scepticism ; — ^from  which,  as  is 
said,  he  took  refuge  in  raith  by  a  blind  effort  of  will, 
without  evidence,  and  in  utter  despair  of  obtaining 
it.  One  or  two  brief  citations  will  show  the  extent 
to  which  this  charge  is  pushed.  *'  Ce  dessein  [des 
Pensies,]  je  Tai  di^montr^  dans  ce  Rapport,  etait 
d^accabier  la  philosophie  CdrtUienne,  et  emec  eUe 
toute  philosopnie,  sous  k  sceptidsme^  pour  ne  laisser 
k  la  foi  naturelle  de  Thomme  d'autre  asile  que  la 
religion.  Or  en  cela,  Tadversaire  des  Jesuites  en 
devient,  sans  s'en  douter,  le  serviteur  et  le  soldat."* 
— *^  Lui  aussi,  il  a  pour  principe  que  le  Pyrrhonisme 
est  le  vrai,** — "  II  est  sceptique,  et,  comme  Huet, 
il  se  propose  de  conduire  Thomme  k  la  foi  par  la 
route  du  scepticisme."f  M.  Cousin  even  goes  the 
length  of  saying  that  Pascal's  religion  ''  was  not 
the  solid  and  pleasant  fruit  which  springs  from  the 
union  of  reason  and  feeling — de  la  raison  et  du  cawr 
— ^in  a  soul  well  constituted  and  wisely  cultivated ; 
it  is  a  bitter  fruit,  reared  in  a  region  desolated  by 
donbt,  under  the  arid  breath  of  despair."!  He 
also  tells  us,  that  "  the  very  depth  of  Pascars  soul 
was  a  universal  scepticism,  from  which  he  could 
find  no  refuge  except  in  a  voluntarily  blind  credu- 
lity." ''  Le  fond  mime  de  V&me  de  Pascal  est  un 
sceptidsme  universely  contre  lequel  il  ne  trouve  d'asiis 
que  dans  unefoi  volontairement  aveugk,^' 

These  are  certainly  charges  which,  without  the 
gravest  and  most  decisive  proof,  ought  not  to  be 
preferred  against  any  man ;  much  less  against  one 
possessing  so  clear  and  powerful  an  intellect  as  Pas- 
cal. It  is  in  fact  the  most  degrading  picture  which 
can  be  presented  of  any  mind;  for  what  weakness 
can.  be  more  pitiable,  or  what  inconsistency  more 
gross,  than  that  of  a  man  who,  by  a  mere  act  of 
will— if  indeed  such  a  condition  of  mind  be  con* 
ceivable — surrenders  himself  to  the  belief  of  the 
most  stupendous  doctrines,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  acknowledges  that  he  has  no  proof  whatever 
of  their  certainty  1 

We  have  great  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as  a  philos- 
opher and  historian  of  philosophy,  and  we  wilhngly 
render  him  the  homage  of  our  thanks  for  his  liberal 
and  enlightened  survey  of  the  intellectua)  philosophy 
of  Scotland ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  for  dibsenting 
from,  and  fireely  examining,  his  startling  view  of 
the  scepticism  of  Pascal.  That  charge  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  unjust,  for  the  following  loa- 
sons: — 

1.  It  appears  to  us  that  M.  Cousin  has  forgotten 
that  Pascal  by  no  means  denies  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  many  great  principles  to  which 
scepticism  objects ;  he  only  maintains  that  we  do 

«  Rapport,  p.  ziii.      t  Ibid.,  p.  xix.     t  Ibid.,  p.  Ifl8. 
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Bot  arrive  at  them  by  demonstration.  He  bas 
powerfully  vindicated  the  certainty  of  those  intaitiTe 
principles  which  are  not  ascertained  by  reasoning, 
out  are  presupposed  in  every  exercise  of  reasoning. 
Let  us  hear  bin :  "  The  only  strong  point,"  says 
be,  **of  the  dogmatists  is,  that  we  cannot  oon- 
aistently  with  honesty  and  sincerity  doubt  our  own 
intuitive  prindples.  •  •  •  We  know  the  truth, 
not  only  by  reasoning,  but  by  feeling  and  by  a  vivid 
mnd  luminous  power  of  direct  comprehension ;  and 
it  is  by  this  last  faculty  that  we  discern  first  princi- 
ples. It  is  vain  for  reasoning,  which  has  no  share 
in  discovering  these  principles,  to  attempt  subvert- 
ing them.  •  •  •  The  Pyrrhonists  who  attempt 
this  must  try  in  vain.  •  •  •  The  knowledge  of 
first  principles,  as  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  motion, 
number,  matter,  is  as  uneouivocally  certain  as  any 
that  reasoning  imparts.  And,  after  all,  it  is  on  the 
perceptions  of  feeling  and  common  sense,  that 
reason  must  at  last  sustain  itself,  and  base  its  argu- 
ment. •  •  •  Principles  are  perceived,  proposi- 
tions are  deduced:  each  part  of  the  process  is 
certain,  though  in  different  modes.  And  it  is  as 
ridiculous  that  reason  should  require  of  feeling  and 
perception  proofe  of  these  first  principles  before  she 
assents  to  them,  as  it  would  be  that  perception 
should  require  from  reason  an  intuitive  impression 
of  all  the  propositions  at  which  she  arrives.  This 
weakness,  therefore,  ought  only  to  humble  that 
reason  Which  would  constitute  herself  the  judge  of 
all  things,  but  not  to  invalidate  the  convictions  of 
oommon  sense,  as  if  reason*  only  could  be  our 
guide  and  teacher.**  Can  he  who  thus  speaks  be 
a  *'  universal  sceptic,"  when  it  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Pyrrhonism — ^that  is,  universal 
flcepticism — to  controvert  the  certainty  of  principles 
perceived  by  intuition,  and  to  plume  itself  upon 
having  successfully  done  this,  when  it  has  shown 
that  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  reasoning? 

But  let  us  bear  him  still  more  expressly  on  the 
subject  of  Pyrrhonism.  "  Here,  then,  is  open  war 
proclaimed  amongst  men.  Each  must  take  a  side ; 
most  necessarily  range  himself  with  the  Pyrrhonists 
or  the  dogmatists ;  for  he  who  would  think  to  remain 
neater  is  a  Pyrrhonist  par  excellence.  He  who  is  not 
against  them  is  for  them.  What,  then,  must  a  person 
do  in  this  alternative  ?  Shall  he  doubt  of  everything  ? 
Shall  he  doubt  that  he  is  awake,  or  that  he  is 
piaehed  or  burned  t  Shall  he  doubt  that  he  doubts  ? 
Shall  he  doubt  that  he  is?  We  cannot  get  so  far 
as  thn ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  never 
has  been  an  absolute  Snd  perfect  Pyrrhonist."  M. 
Consin  must  suppose  Pascal  to  have  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  himself,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  he 
was  an  '*  universal  sceptic." 

3.  It  does  not  appear  to  ns  that  M.  Cousin  has 
sufficiently  reflected,  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
conclusions  truly  involve  processes  of  reasoning,  Pas- 
cal would  not  deny  that  the  preponderance  of  proof 
rested  with  the  truths  he  believed,  though  he  denied 
the  demonstrative  nature  of  that  proof.  And  he 
applies  this  with  -perfect  fairness  to  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  the  troths  of  natural 
theology.  It  may  well  be,  that  minds  so  differently 
constituted  as  those  of  Pascal  and  Cousin  may  form 
di^rent  conclusions  as  to  the  degree  of  success 
which  may  attend  the  efforts  of  human  reasoning ; 
bat  a  man  is  not  to  be  straightway  branded  with 


*  It  18  true  that,  in  these  and  niaoy  similar  .  _  . 
Pascal,  as  M.  Coasin  rightly  observee,  often  employs  the 
word  reason  as  if  it  were  synoaymous  with  reaaorUn^. 
Bat  this  oul]r  respects  the  propriety  of  his  expressions ; 
his  meaning^  is  siueiy  tolerably  clear. 


the  name  of  a  universal  sceptic,  because  he  believes 
that  there  are  very  few  subjects  on  which  evidence 
can  be  said  to  be  demonstrative.  The  more  deeply 
a  man  reflects,  the  fewer  will  he  think  the  subj^ns 
on  which  this  species  of  certainty  can  be  obtained ; 
and  the  studv  neither  of  ancient  nor  of  modem 
philosophy  will  convince  him  that  he  is  far  wrong 
in  this  conclusion.  But  he  will  not,  for  all  that, 
deny  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  all  the 
more  important  subjects  to  form  the  belief  and 
determine  the  coqduct  of  man — evidence  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  does  form  the  one, 
and  does  determine  the  other,  in  all  the  ordinary 
afllairs  of  life.  And  this  alone,  where  he  rejects 
such  evidence,  b  sufficient  to  condemn  him ;  for 
what  right  has  he  to  decline,  in  the  more  important 
instances,  a  species  and  degree  of  evidence  which 
he  never  hesitates  to  act  upcm  in  all  other  cases! 

Now,  that  Pascal  believed  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  cluuracter,  for  all  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion,  is  manifest  from  many  express 
declarations.  "  There  is  light  enough,*'  says  he, 
*'  for  those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see ;  and  dark- 
ness enough  to  confound  those  of  an  opposite  di»- 
position-"*  Of  Christianity,  he  aaye-T""  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  all  the  proofs  of  this  religion  combined 
m  one  view,  without  feeling  that  they  have  a  force 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  withstand."!  *'  The 
proofs  of  our  religion  are  not  of  that  kind  (hat  we 
can  say  they  are  geometrically  convtndrig.  •  •  • 
But  their  light  is  such  that  it  outshines,  or  at  the 
least  equals,  the  strongest  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary :  so  much  so,  that  sound  reason  never  can 
determine  not  to  accept  the  evidence,  and  probably 
it  is  only  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  heart 
that  do.^'  It  is  not  without  reason  that  M.  Faug^re 
says,  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  scepticism  urged 
against  Pascal,  "Faith  and  reason  may  equally 
claim  him.  If  they  sometimes  appear  to  clash  in  his 
mind,  it  is  because  he  wanted  time  not  only  to  finish 
the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  but  even  to 
complete  that  internal  revision — son  auvre  ifitirieure 
— which  is  a  kind  of  second  creation  of  genius ;  and 
to  melt  into  one  harmonious  whole  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  his  thoughts.  •  •  •  Amongst  the 
inedited  fragments  of  Pascal,  we  find  these  remark- 
able lines,  *  II  faut  avoir  ces  trois  qualites ;  Pyrrho- 
nien,  g^om^tre,  Chretien  soumis ;  et  eUes  s^accordeni 
et  se  tempirent  en  doutant  oii  ilfaut,  en  assurant  ou 
il  faut,  en  se  sotunmettant  ou  ilfaut,^  These  bold 
words  comprise  the  entire  history  of  Pascal,  and 
express  in  brief  the  state  of  his  mmd."^ 

3.  While  we  admit  that  the  severely  geometrical 
cast  of  Pascal's  mind,  as  well  as  his  gloomy  temper- 
ament, have  led  him  at  times  into  extravagant 
expressions  on  this  subject,  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  M.  Cousin  needs  not  be  told,  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  take  such  expressions  alone,  and  in  their 
utmost  strictness,  if  they  can  be  confronted  with 
others  which  modify  or  explain  them.  The  former, 
in  common  candor,  are  to  be  interpreted  only  in 
connexion  with  the  latter.  This  is  the  course  we 
always  pursue  in  interpreting  the  language  of  writers 
who  have  indulged  in  unlimited  propositions ;  and 
if  it  be  found  even  hnpossible  to  harmonize  certain 
expressions — if  they  be  absolutely  contradictory — 
all  we  feel  at  liberty  to  do  is  to  affirm  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  writer ;  not  to  assume  tliat  be  meant 
all  that  could  possibly  be  implied  in  the  one  class 
of  expressions,  and  nothing  by  the  other.    We 

♦Tom.  il.,  p.  151.  f  Tom.  ii.,  p.  365. 
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know  it  is  eo  natnnl  lor  aa  aathor  of  much  inagiiia- 
tion  or  sensibility  to  giro  an  inordinately  strong 
expression  to  a  present  thought  or  feeling,  and  to 
forget  the  judge  in  the  advocate,  that  he  must  be 
taken  in  another  mood,  or  rather  in  several,  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  true  mean  of  his  sentiments. 
Pascal  has  in  one  of  his  Peiu^es  indicated  this  only 
reason^ld  method  of  procedure. 

Now,  M.  Cousin  is  surely  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
the  expressions  to  which  he  has  given  such  an 
unfavorable  interpretation,  may  be  easily  confronted 
with  others  of  a  different  tendency.  Me  himself, 
indeed,  proclaims  it.  He  even  says,  no  roan  ever 
cont^dicted  himself  more  than  Pascal.  *^  Jamais 
homme  ne  s*est  plus  amtredit.'^  "  Confounding," 
says  he,  *'  reasoning  and  reason,  forgetting  that  he 
has  himself  judiciously  discriminated  primary  and 
indemonstrable  truths,  discovered  to  us  by  tiiat 
spontaneous  intuition  of  reason — which  we  also 
with  him  call  instinct,  sentiment,  feeling — from 
truths  which  are  deduced  from  them  by  the  method 
of  reasoning,  or  which  we  draw  from  experience  by 
induction ; — forgetting  that  he  has  thus  himself 
replied  beforehand  to  all  the  attacks  of  scepticism, 
Pascal  demands  all  these  principles  from  experience 
and  reasoning,  and  by  that  means,  without  much 
trouble,  confounds  them  all."*  Now,  we  do  not  stay 
to  inquire  here  into  the  justness  of  tho  btter  part  of 
this  representation ;  but  we  simply  ask,  why  should 
all  "the  replies"  which,  as  our  author  admits, 
"  Pascal  has  himseif  made  to  scepticism,"  go  for 
nothing,  and  only  the  sentences  in  which  he  appears 
to  favor  it  be  remembered ;  and  not  only  remembered, 
but  taken  as  the  sole  exponents  of  his  opinions  1 
Surely  a  sceptic  might  as  well  take  the  opposite 
aide,  and  say,  "Alas !  after  Pascal  seems  in  many 
exprMsions  to  have  conceded  much  to  scepticism,  he 
forgA  all  he  had  said ;  and  shows,  by  his  whole 
talk  of  'intuitiye  truths,'  and  *  sentiment,'  and 
*  feeling,'  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  dogmatist." 
Might  we  not  say  to  the  two  objectors,  "  Worthy 
friends  \  you  are  me  two  knights  in  the  fable ;— one 
18  looking  on  the  ffolden,  and  the  other  on  the  silver 
aide  of  the  same  shield." 

4.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  while  such  a 
mode  of  interpretation  as  that  of  M.  Cousin  would 
hardly  be  just  in  the  case  of  any  work  of  any  author, 
it  is  especially  unfair  to  apply  it  to  such  a  work,  or 
rather  mere  materials  or  a  work,  as  the  Pensies, 
They  were,  we  are  to  recollect,  mere  notes  for 
Paacars  own  use,  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
published  as  they  are.  Many  of  them  are  altogether 
imperfect  and  undeveloped;  some  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. It 'is  impossible  to  tell  with  what  modificar 
tions,  and  in  what  connexion,  they  would  have 
stood  in  the  matured  form  which  the  master-mind, 
hastily  recording  them  for  private  reference,  would 
have  ultimately  given  them.  Nay,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  many  of  them  were 'mere 
objections  which  Pascal  noted  for  refutation — ^not 
opmions  to  be  maintained  by  him ;  and  this  in  many 
places  may  be  not  obscurely  inferred :  some,  again, 
are  mere  quotations  from  Montaigne  and  other 
authors,  extracted  for  some  unknown  purpose,  but 
not  distinguished  in  these  private  memoranda  from 
the  writer's  own  expressions ;  so  that  the  first  editors 
of  the  Pensies  actually  printed  them  in  some  cases 
as  his.  And  lastly,  some  were  dictated,  in  moments 
of  sickness  and  pain,  to  an  old  domestic,  who  has 
aerawled  them  in  a  fashion  which  sufficiently  shows 
that  it  is  veiy  possible  >hat  some  errors  may  lie 
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with  the  aiMiMiensiB.*  Yel  If.  Cowid,  whde 
straining  every  expression  on  which  he  founds  hb 
charge  of  scepticism,  to  its  utmost  stnetneas  of 
literal  meaning,  never  seems  to  have  adverted  to 
one  of  these  very  reasonable  considerations. 

5.  The  weight  which  any  deliberate  opiaion  of 
M.  Cousin  must  reasonably  poBsess,  may  in  this 
case  well  be  confronted  with  that  of  Bayle ;  whose 
notorious  scepticisro  would  have  been  but  too  glad 
to  find  an  ally  in  so  admired  a  genius  as  Pascal, 
had  there  been  any  plausible  pretext  on  which 
to  claim  him.  Yet  that  subtle  and  acute  critic 
declares,  that  Pascal  knew  perfcetly  well  what  to 
render  to  faith,  and  what  to  reason. 

6.  In  our  judgment,  Pascal's  projected  work  i» 
itself  a  sufficient  confutation  of  M.  Couun's  suppose 
tion.  For,  did  ever  man  before  meditate  an  elab> 
orate  work  on  the  **  evidences"  of  trutlis  for  whieii 
he  believed  no  evidence  but  a  blind  faith  could  b9 
given? 

7.  We  maintain,  lastly,  that  even  if  it  were 
proved  (which  is,  doubtless,  vei^  true)  that  Pas* 
cal,  at  different  periods  and  in  difierent  moods  of 
mind,  formed  vau^ing  estimates  of  the  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  great  truths  in  which  he  was  so  m^ 
cere  a  believes;  or  even  (which  may  possibly  be 
true)  that  for  transient  intervals  he  doubted  the 
conclusiveness  of  that  evidence  altogether,  these 
variations  would  be  far  from  justifying  a  charge  of 
"  universal  and  habitual  scepticism  ;"*-Buch  mo^ 
roentary  differences  of  thought  and  mood  having 
been  notoriously  experienced  by  many  of  the  great- 
est minds.  With  some  remarks  on  this  subject, 
which  may  possibly  be  serviceable  to  minds  pecn* 
liarly  liable  to  attacks  of  scepticism,  and  calcmated 
to  teach  all  of  us  charity  in  judging  of  others,  we 
shall  close  the  present  article. 

We  confess,  then,  that  it  by  no  means  appears  to 
us  that  a  momentary  invasion  of  doubt,  or  even  of 
scepticiBm,  is  inconsistent  with  a  fn-evailin^  and 
habitual  faith,  founded  on  an  intelligent  conviction  of 
a  preponderance  of  reasons  to  justify  it ;  though 
those  reasons  may  be  felt  to  fall  iar  short  of  abw- 
lute  demonstration.  There  may  be  a  profound 
impression  that  the  reasons  which  justify  habitual 
belief  in  any  truth  established  onlv  on  moral  evi- 
dence, or  on  a  calculation  of  probabilities,  are  so 
varied  and  powerful — so  vast  in  their  sum-— as  to 
leave,  in  ordinary  moods  of  mind,  no  doubt  as  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  point,  and  the  practicaJ 
course  of  conduct  which  alone  they  can  justify. 
And  yet  it  is  quite  true,  that  from  the  infirmities  of 
our  nature — ^from  the  momentary  strength  which 
the  most  casual  circumstances  may  give  to  opposing 
objections — from  the  depressing  influence  of  sorrow 
— of  a  trivial  indisposition—of  a  transient  fit  of  mel- 
ancholy—<of  impaired  digestion — even  of  a  variation 
of  the  weather — (for  on  all  these  humiliating  condi- 
tions does  the  boasted  soundness  of  human  reason 
depend) — a  man  shall  for  an  hour  or  a  day  really 
doubt  of  that  of  which  he  nerer  doubted  ben>re,  and 
of  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  doubt  to-morrow. 
And  especially  is  this  the  case  in  those  who,  like 
Pascal,  possess  exquisite  sensibility,  or  are  liable  to 
fits  of  profound  depression.  As  they  look  upon 
truth  through  the  medium  of  cheerful  or  gloomy 
feelings,  truth  herself  varies  like  a  landscape,  as 
seen  in  a  bright  sunshine  or  on  a  cloudy  day.    Pas- 

*  Of  one  of  thete  expressions,  on  which  M.  Coosia  has 
fbanded  mach,  M.  faagdre  says,  **Toat  ce  morceau, 
dictd  k  une  persoooe  visiblemeDt  fcnt  pen  lettr^e,  pr^senfe 
^k  et  Ik  des  obflcurit^s  am  vtennent  sans  doute  de  I'ia* 
experience  du  secretaire.^'— Tom.  ii.,  p.  114. 
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cal  himself,  in  those  reveries  in  wUch  he  loved  to 
indulge  on  the  mingled  '*  greatness  snd  misery  of 
mail/'  has  frequently  depicted  the  dependence  of 
the  most  poweifal  mind,  even  in  the  bare  exercise 
of  its  exalted  faculties,  on  the  most  insignificant 
eitcumstances.  We  have  cited,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  article,  one  striking  passage  to  this  e£fect. 
In  another  place  he  says,  **  Place  the  greatest  phi- 
losopher in  the  world  on  a  planki  wider  than  is  abso- 
Itttely  necessary  for  safety,  and  yet,  if  there  is  a 
precipice  below  him,  though  reason  may  convince 
hin  of  his  security,  his  imagination  will  prevail. 
There  are  many  who  could  not  even  bear  the 
thought  of  it  without  paleness  and  agitation.'** 
Another  very  powerful  representation,  to  the  same 
effect,  may  be  found  on  the  same  page,  where, 
after  describing  a  '*  venerable  judge,"  who  may 
seem  **  under  the  control  of  a  pure  and  dignified 
wisdom,"  and  enumerating  several  petty  trials  *'  of 
his  exemplary  gravity,"  rascal  declares,  that,  let 
&ny  one  of  these  befall  him,  *'  and  he  will  engage 
for  the  loss  of  the  judge's  self-possession." 

Nor  are  the  causes  which  disturb  the  exercise  of 
the  reason  merely  physical :  moral  causes  are  yet 
more  powerful ;  as  we  wish,  hope,  fear,  humilia- 
ting as  the  fact  is,  so  do  we  proceed  to  judge  of 
evidence.  Reason,  that  Taunted  guide  of  life, 
nowhere  exists  as  a  pure  and  colorless  light,  but  is 
perpetually  tinctured  by  the  medium  through  which 
It  passes ;  it  flows  in  upon  us  through  painted  win- 
dows. And  thus  it  is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  once 
in  ten  thousand  times,  probably  never,  does  man 
deliver  a  judgment  on  evidence  simply  and  abso- 
lutely judicial.  "The  heart,"  says  Pascal,  with 
great  truth,  "  has  its  reasons,  which  reason  can- 
not apprehend."  /*  The  will,"  says  he,  in  another 
place,  "is  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  belief; 
not  that  it  creates  belief,  but  because  things  are 
true  or  false  according  to  the  aspect  in  which  we 
regard  them.  The  will,  which  is  more  inclined  to 
one  thin^  than  another,  turns  away  the  mind  from 
the  consideration  of  those  things  which  it  loves  not 
to  contemplate ;  and  thus  the  mind,  moving  with 
the  will,  stops  to  observe  that  which  it  approves, 
and  forms  its  judgment  by  what  it  sees." 

Most  emphati^ly  is  this  the  case,  where  the 
moral  state  is  habitually  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  preponderance  of  evidence  points. 
This  is  so  notorious,  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  morals  and  reli^on,  that  there  are  proba- 
bly few  who  really  dbbeheve  them,  or  profess  to  do 
00,  who  (if  they  examine  themselves  at  all)  are  not 
conscious  that  the  "  wish  is  fiither  to  the  thought." 
And  what  is  true  of  habitual  states  of  moral  feel- 
ing, ia  also,  in  proportion,  true  of  more  transient 


Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  from  one  or  other  of 
the  above  causes,  or  from  a  combination  of  several, 
neither  has  the  understanding  the  absolute  dominion 
m  the  formation  of  our  judgments,  nor  does  she 
occupy  an  "  unshaken  throne."  A  seditious  rabble 
of  doubts,  from  time  to  time,  rise  to  dispute  her 
empire.  Even  where  the  mind,  in  its  habitual 
states,  is  unconscious  of  any  remaining  doubt — 
where  it  reposes  in  a  vast  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  this  or  that  conclasion — there  may 
yet  be,  from  one  or  other  of  the  disturbing  causes 
adverted  to,  a  momentary  eclipse  of  that  light  in 
which  the  soul  seemed  to 'dwell;  a  momentary 
vibration  of  that  judgment  which  we  so  often  flat- 
tezed  ourselves  was  poised  forever.  Yet  this  no 
I  argues  the  want  of  habitual  faith,  than  the 

*  Tom.  ii.,  page  49. 


variations  of  the  compass  argue  the  severance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  magnet  and  the  pole ; 
or,  than  the  oscillations  of  the  "  rocking  stone" 
argue  that  the  solid  mass  can  be  heaved  from  its 
bed.  A  child  may  shake  it,  but  a  giant  cannot 
overturn  it. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are,  we  apprehend, 
Tory  few  who  have  not  been  conscious  or  sudden 
and  almost  unaccountable  disturbances  of  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere,  unaccountable  eyen  after  the 
equilibrium  has  been  restored,  and  the  air  has  again 
become  serene  and  tranquil.  In  these  momentary 
fluctuations,  whether  arising  from  moral  or  physical 
causes,  or  from  causes  of  both  kinds — from  nervous 
depression,  or  a  fit  of  melancholy,  or  an  attack  of 
pain,  or  harassing  anxieties,  or  the  loss  of  friends, 
or  their  misfortunes  and  calamities,  or  signal  tri- 
umphs of  baseness,  or  signal  discomfitures  of  virtue, 
or,  above  all,  from  conscious  neglect  of  duty — a 
man  shall  sometimes  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  sight 
even  of  those  primal  truths  on  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  as  on  the  stars  of  the  firmament 
^bright,  serene,  and  unchangeable;  even  such 
truths  as  the  existence  of  God,  his  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  and  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity.  In  these  moods,  objections  which  he 
thought  had  long  since  been  dead  and  bt^ed,  start 
again  into  sudden  existence.  They  do  more  ;  like 
the  escaped  genius  of  the  Art^an  Nights,  who 
rises  from  the  little  bottle  in  which  he  had  been 
imprisoned,  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  smoke,  which 
finally  assumes  gigantic  outlines,  and  towers  to  the 
skies,  these  flimsy  objections  dilate  into  monstrous 
dimensions,  and  fill  the  whole  sphere  of  mental 
vision.  The  arguments  by  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  combat  them  seem  to  have  vanished, 
or,  if  they  appear  at  all,  look  diminished  iii  force 
and  vividness.  If  we  may  pursue  the  allusion  we 
have  just  made,  we  even  wonder  how  such  mighty 
forms  should  ever  have  been  compressed  into  so 
narrow  a  space.  Bunyan  tells  us,  that  when  his 
pilgrims,  under  the  perturbation  produced  by  pre- 
vious terrible  visions,  turned  the  perspective  mass 
towards  the  Celestial  City  from  the  summits  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains, "  their  hands  shook  so  that 
they  could  not  steadily  look  through  the"  instru- 
ifient ;  "yet  they  thought  they  saw  something  like 
the  gate,  and  also  some  of  the  dory  of  the  place." 
It  is  even  so  with  many  of  the  moods  in  which 
other  "pilgrims"  attempt  to  gaze  in  the  same 
direction ;  a  deep  haze  seems  to  have  settled  over 
the  golden  pinnacles  and  the  "  gates  of  pearl ;" 
they,  for  a  moment,  doubt  whether  what  others 
declare  they  hare  seen,  and  what  they  flatter  them- 
selves they  have  seen  themselves,  be  anything  else 
than  a  gorgeous  vision  in  the  clouds ;  and  "  ^th" 
is  no  longer  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

And  as  there  are  probably  few  who  have  pro- 
foundly investigated  the  evidences  of  truth,  who 
have  not  felt  themselves  for  a  moment  at  least,  and 
sometimes  for  a  yet  longer  space,  as  if  en  the  verge 
of  universal  scepticism,  and  about  to  be  driven  forth 
without  star  or  compass,  on  a  boundless  ocean  of 
doubt  and  perplexity,  so  these  states  of  feeling  are 
peculiarly  apt  to  infest  the  highest  order  of  minds. 
For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  these  can  best  discern  and 
estimate  the  evidence  which  proves  any  truth,  they, 
on  the  other,  can  see  most  clearly  and  feel  most 
strongly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  objections 
which  oppose  it ;  while  thiy  are,  at  the  same  time, 
just  as  liable  as  the  vulgar  to  the  disturbing  influ- 
ences already  adverted  to.  This  liability  is  of 
oonne  doubled,  when  ita  aabject,  as  in  the  case  of 
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Ptasal,  laboiB  under  the  disadTantage  oi  a  gloomy 
temperament. 

A  circumstance  which  in  these  conflicts  of  mind 
often  gives  sceptical  objections  an  undue  adyantaffe, 
is,  that  the  great  truths  which  it  is  more  especudly 
apt  to  assail,  are  generally  the  result  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  proof  by  induction,  or  are  even  dependent 
on  quite  separate  trains  of  argument.  The  mind, 
therefore,  cannot  comprehend  them  at  a  glance,  and 
feel  at  once  their  integrated  force,  but  must  examine 
them  in  detail  by  successive  acts  of  mind — just  as 
we  take  the  measurement  of  magnitudes  too  vast  to 
be  seen  at  once  in  succeesive  sirall  portions.  The 
existence  of  Grod,  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  the  divine  origin  of  Chistianity,  are  all  truths 
of  this  stamp  Pasod,  in  one  of  his  Pefisies  refers 
to  this  infirmi^  of  the  logical  feculties.  He  justly 
observes — *'  To  have  a  series  of  proofs  incessantly 
before  the  mind,  is  beyond  our  power."  D^en 
avoir  toujours  les  preuves  prUerUes,  e^est  trop  d^cf- 
faire. 

From  the  inability  of  the  mind  to  retain  in  perpe- 
tuity, or  to  comprehend  at  a  fiance  a  long  chain  of 
evidence,  or  the  total  effect  of  various  lines  of  argu- 
ment, Pascal  truly  observes,  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  security  of  our  convictions,  and  their  due 
influence  over  our  belief  and  practice,  that  we  have 
proved  thim  once  for  all  by  a  process  of  reasoning ; 
-—they  must  be,  if  possible,  tmctured  and  colorod 
by  the  imagination,  informed  and  animated  by  feel- 
ing, and  rendered  vigorous  and  practical  by  habit. 
Hu  words  are  well  worth  citing :— "  Reason  acts 
slowly,  and  with  so  many  views  upon  so  many  prin- 
ciples which  it  is  necessary  should  be.always  pres- 
ent, that  it  is  perpetually  dropping  asleep,  and  is 
lost  for  want  of  having  all  its  principles  present  to 
it.  The  affections  do  not  act  thus ;  they  act  instan- 
taneously, and  are  always  ready  for  action.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  imbue  our  faith  with  feel- 
ing, otherwise  it  will  be  always  vacillating."  * 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  imagined  that,  in  the  ob- 
servations we  have  now  made,  we  are  disposed  to 
be  the  aoologists  of  scepticism ;  or  even,  so  far  as 
it  is  yielaed  to,  of  that  transient  doubt  to  which  we 
affirm  even  the  most  powerful  minds  are  not  only 
liable,  but  liable  in  defiance  of  what  are  ordinarily 
their  strong  convictions.  So  far  as  such  states  of 
mind  are  involantary,  and  for  an  instant  they  often 
are,  (till,  in  fact,  the  mind  collects  itself,  and  repels 
them,)  they  are  of  course  the  object  not  of  blame 
but  of  pity.  So  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon 
fluctuations  of  feeling,  or  upon  physical  causes 
which  we  can  at  all  modify  or  control,  it  is  our  duty 
to  summon  the  mind  to  resist  the  assault,  and 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  has  so 
often  appeared  to  us  little  less  thai^  demonstrative. 

We  are  not,  then,  the  apologists  of  scepticism,  or 
anything  approaching  it ;  we  are  merely  stating  a 
psychologic^  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  we  apical 
to  the  recorded  confessions  of  many  great  minds, 
and  to  the  experience  of  those  who  have  reflected 
deeply  enough  on  any  large  and  difficult  subject,  to 
know  what  can  be  said  for  or  against  it. 

The  asserted  fact  is,  that  habitual  belief  of  the 
sinoerest  and  strongest  character  is  sometimes 
checkered  with  transient  fits  of  doubt  and  misgiv- 
ing ;  and  that  even  where  there  is  no  actual  diMief 
—no,' not  for  a  moment — the  mind  may,  in  some  of 
its  moods,  form  a  ver^  diminished  estimate  of  the 
evidence  on  which  belief  is  founded,  and  grievously 
nndeistate  it  accordingly.    We  believe  that  both 

♦Vol.  U.,  pp.  176,176. 


these  states  of  mind  were  occasionally  experieneed 
by  Pascal — ^the  latter,  however,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  the  former ;  and  hence,  as  we  appre- 
hend, are  we  to  account  for  those  passages  m  whidi 
he  speaks  of  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  less  con- 
duMve  than  he  ordinarily  believed,  or  than  he  has 
at  other  times  declared  them.  At  such  limes,  the 
clouds  may  be  supposed  to  have  hung  low  upon  this 
lofW  mind. 

So  little  inconsistent  widi  a  habit  of  intelligent 
foith  are  such  transient  invasions  of  doubt,  or  such 
diminished  perceptions  of  the  evidence  of  truth,  that 
it  may  even  be  said  that  it  is  only  those  who  have 
in  some  measure  experienced  them,  who  can  bo 
said,  in  the  highest  sense,  to  believe  at  all.  He 
who  has  never  had  a  doubt,  who  believes  what  he 
believes  for  reasons  which  he  thinks  as  irrefragable 
(if  that  be  possible)  as  those  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  ought  not  to  be  said  so  much  to  he^ 
keve  as  to  kmw ;  his  belief  is  to  him  knowledge, 
and  his  mind  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it,  how* 
ever  erroneous  and  absurd  that  belief  may  be.  It  is 
rather  he  who  believes— not  indeed  without  the  ex* 
ercise  of  his  reason,  but  without  the  full  satisfaction 
of  his  reason — ^with  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  formidable  objections— it  is  this  man  who  may 
most  truly  be  said  intelligently  to  believe. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  are  called  upon  to  re- 
ceive the  great  truths  of  theology,  whether  natural 
or  reyealed,  on  evidence  which  is  less  than  demon- 
strative, we  a;re  not  to  forget  that  no  subjects  out  of 
the  sciences  of  niagnitude  and  number,  adroit  of 
any  such  demonstration.  We  are  required  to  do  no 
more  in  religion,  than  we  are  in  fact  necessitated  to 
do  in  all  the  aflbjrs  of  common  life — ^that  is,  to  form 
our  conclusionB  upon  a  sincere  and  diligent  investi- 
gation c^  moral  evidence.  And,  after  aU,  such  an 
arrangement  is  not  only  in  harmonious  analogy 
with  all  the  conditions  of  our  ordinary  life,  but, 
if  Uie  present  world  be  indeed  a  state  of  moral 
probation— if  it  be  designed  to  test  our  diligence 
and  sincerity,  to  teach  us  what  is  so  suitable  in  a 
finite  and  created  beinff,  a  submissive  and  confidiuff 
posture  of  mind  towards  the  Infinite  Creator — such 
an  arrangement  is  essential  to  our  course  of  mond 
discipline  and  education.  If  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve nothing  but  what  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  doub^Uiat  is,  nothing  but  what  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  to  deny — where  would  be  the 
proof  ef  our  willingness  to  believe  on  the  bare  assur- 
ance of  wisdom  and  knowledge  superior  to  our 
own  ?  Wise  men  assuredly  consider  it  as  a  most 
important  element  in  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  not  indeed  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
believe  what  they  are  told  without  any  reason,  (and 
if  they  haye  been  properly  trained,  a  just  confidence 
in  the  assurances  of  their  superiors  in  knowledge 
will  on  many  subjects  be  reason  sufficient,)  yet  upon 
evidence  far  less  than  demonstration  ;  indeed,  upon 
evidence  for  less  than  they  will  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate, when  the  lapse  of  a  few  brief  years  has  trans- 
formed them  from  children  into  men.  We  certainly 
expect  that  they  will  belieye  many  things  as  faet$ 
which  as  yet  they  cannot  fully  comprehend — nay, 
which  they  tell  us  are,  in  appearance,  paradoxical ; 
and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  assurance,  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  explain  the  evidence  till  they  get 
older  and  vnser.  We  are  accustomed  even  to 
augur  the  worst  results  as  to  the  future  course  and 
conduct  of  a  youth  who  has  not  learned  to  exercise 
thus  much  of  practical  foith,  and  who  ffippantly  re- 
jects, on  the^score  of  his  not  being  able  to  compr^ 
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liend  them,  tratha  of  which  he  yet  has  grester  evi- 
dence, though  not  direct  evidence,  of  their  being 
truths,  than  he  has  of  the  contrarf.  Now,  *'  if 
we  have  had  earthly  fathers,  and  have  given  them 
reverence"  after  this  fashion,  and  when  we  have 
heoome  men  have  applauded  our  submission  as  ap- 
propriate to  our  condition  of  dependence,  "  shall  we 
not  much  rather  be  subjeot  to  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live?"  If,  then,  the  present  be  a  scene  of 
moral  education  and  discipline,  it  seems  fit  in  itself 
that  the  evidence  of  the  truths  we  believe  should 
be  checkered  with  difficulties  and  liable  to  objeo- 
lions ; — not  strong  enough  to  force  assent,  nor  so 
obscure  as  to  elude  sincere  investigation.  God, 
according  to  the  memorable  aphorism  of  Pascal  al- 
ceady  cited,  has  afforded  sufficient  light  to  those 
whose  ol^ect  is  to  see,  and  left  sufficient  obscurity 
«o  perplex  those  who  have  no  such  wish.  All  that 
Aoems  necessary  or  reasonable  to  expect  is,  that  as 
we  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  believe  anything 
wUkotU  reason,  nor  without  preponderance  of  reason, 
30  the  evidence  shall  be  such  as  our  Acuities  are 
capable  of  dealing  with ;  and  that  the  objections 
shall  be  only  such  as  equally  baffle  us  upon  any 
other  hypothesis,  or  are  insoluble  only  because 
thev  transcend  altogether  the  limits  of  the  human 
anderstanding  ;  which  last  circumstance  can  be  no 
valid  reason,  apart  from  other  grounds,  either  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  a  given  dogma.  Now,  we 
contend,  that  it  is  in  this  equitable  way  that  Grod  has 
dealt  with  us  as  moral  agents,  in  relation  to  all  the 
great  ^uths  which  lie  at  the  basia  of  religion  and 
morals ;  and,  we  may  fdd,  in  relation  to  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  '  The  evidence  is  aU  of  such 
a  nature  as  we  are  accustomed  every  day  to  deal 
with  and  to  act  upon;  while  the  objections  are 
either  such  as  reappear  in  every  other  theory,  or 
turn  on  difficulties  absolutely  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  human  faculties.  Take,  for  example,  the  prin- 
cipal argument  which  proves  the  existence  of  God ; 
the  argument  which  infers  from  the  traces  of  intel- 
ligent design  in  the  universe,  the  existence  of  a 
wise  and  powerful  author.  In  applying  this  prin- 
ciple, man  only  acts  as  he  acts  every  day  of  his  life 
in  other  cases.  He  acts  on  a  principle  which,  if  he 
were  to  doubt,  or  even  affect  to  doubt,  he  would  be 
laughed  at  by  his  fellow-men  as  a  ridiculous  pedaat 
or  a  crazy  metaphysician.  Whether  indications  of 
design,  countless  as  they  are  inimitable,  with 
whi^  the  whole  universe  is  inscribed,  are  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  chance,  is  a  question  which  turns 
on  principles  of  evidence  with  which  man  is  so 
^miliar  that  he  cannot  adopt  the  affirmative  with- 
9nt  contradicting  all  his  judgments  in  every  other 
analogous,  or  similar,  or  conceivable  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  objections  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  some  Eternal  Being  of  illimitable  power  and 
wisdom  are  precisely  of  the  nature  we  have  men- 
tioned. A  man  makes  a  difficulty,  we  will  sup- 
pose, (as  well  he  may,)  of  conceiving  that  which 
Las  existed  firom  eternity ;  but,  as  something  cer- 
tainly exists  now,  thedenial  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  Being  does  not  relieve  from  that  dijficulty,  unless 
the  objector  plunges  into  another  equally  great — 
that  of  supposing  it  possible  for  the  universe  to  have 
sprunff  into  existence  without  a  cause  at  all.  This 
difficiuty,  then,  is  one  which  reappears  under  aiQr 
hypothesis.  Again,  we  will  suppose  him  to  make 
a  difficulty  of  the  ideas  of  self-eubsistence,  of  omni- 
presence without  extension  of  parts-* of  power 
which  creates  out  of  nothing,  and  which  acts  sim- 
ply by  volition^-of  a  knowledge  cognizant  of  each 
thing  and  of  all  its  relations— actuad  and  possible, 
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past,  preseat,  and  to  com»-*to  every  oAer  thing, 
at  every  point  of  illimitable  space,  and  m  every  mo- 
ment of  endless  duration  But  then  these  are  dij^ 
ficulties,  the  solution  of  which  clearly  transcends 
the  limits  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  to 
deny  the  dootiines  which  seem  established  by  evi- 
dence which  we  can  appreciale,  because  we  cannot 
solve  difficulties  which  lie  altogether  beyond  our 
capacities,  seems  like  resolving  that  nothing  shall 
be  true  but  what  we  can  fully  comprehend — a  prin- 
ciple again  which,  in  numberless  other  cases,  we 
neither  can  nor  pretend  to  act  upon. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Whether  a  certain  amount  and  complexity 
of  testimony  are  likely  to  be  false ;  whether  it  ts 
likely  that  not  one  but  a  number  of  men  would 
endure  ignominy,  persecution,  and  the  last  extrem- 
ities of  torture,  in  support  of  an  unprofitable  lie ; 
whether  such  an  original  fiction  as  Christianity— if 
it  be  fiction— is  likely  to  have  been  the  production 
of  Galilean  peasants ;  whether  anything  so  subr 
lime  was  to  be  expected  from  fools,  or  anything 
so  holy  from  knaves ;  whether  illiterate  fraud  was 
likely  to  be  equal  to  such  a  wonderful  fabrication ; 
whether  infinite  artifice  may  be  expected  from  ig- 
norance. Of  a  perfectly  natural  and  successral 
assumption  of  troth  from  imposture ;— these  and  a 
multitude  of  the  like  queatwns  are  preciAly  of  the 
same  nature,  however  they  may  be  decided,  with 
those  with  which  the  historian  and  the  advocate, 
judges,  and  courts  of  law  are  every  day  required  to 
deal.  On  the  other  hand,  whether  miracles  have 
ever  been,  or  are  ever  likely  to  be  admitted  in  the 
administration  of  the  universe,  is  a  question  on 
which  it  wonld  demand  a  far  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  that  administration,  than  we  can  jpoa* 
sibly  possess  to  justify  an  a  priori  decision.  That 
they  are  possible  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  that, 
no  consistent  theist  can  deny.  OUier  difficultiesof 
Christianity,  as  Bishop  Butler  has  so  clearly  shown, 
baffle  us  on  every  other  hypothesis;  they  meet 
us  as  much  in  the  '*  constitution  of  nature,"  as  in 
the  pages  of  revelation,  and  cannot  consistently  be 
pleaded  against  Christianity  without  bemg  equally 
&tal  to  Theism. 

There  are  two  things,  we  will  venture  to  sa^, 
at  which  the  philosophers  of  some  future  age  will 
stand  equalty  astonieiied ;  the  one  is,  that  any  man 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  believe  any  my»- 
tery,  whether  of  philosophy  or  reUgion,  without  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  of  a  nature  which  he  can 
grasp,  or  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  falhble  crea- 
ture like  himself;  the  other,  that  where  there  tf 
such  evidence,  man  should  reject  a  mystery,  mere- 
ly because  it  is  one.  This  last,  perhaps,  will  be 
regarded  as  the  more  astonishing  of  the  two.  That 
man,  who  lives  in  a  dwelling  of  clay,  and  looks  out 
upon  the  illimitaUe  universe  through  such  tiny 
windows-^who  stands,  as  Pascal  sublimely  says, 
between  *'  two  infinitudes"-*who  is  absolutely  sur- 
rounded by  mysteries,  which  he  overlooks,  only  be- 
cause he  is  so  familiar  with  them ;  should  doubt  a 
proposition  (otherwise  well  sustained)  from  its  in- 
trinsic difficulty,  does  not  seem  very  reasonable. 
But  when  we  fbrther  reflect  that  that  very  mind 
which  erects  itself  into  a  standard  of  all  thin^,  is, 
of  all  things,  the  moot  ignorant  of  that  which  it 
ought  to  know  best — ^itself,  and  finds  there  the  most 
inscrutsJ>le  of  all  mysteries ; — when  we  reflect  that 
when  asked  to  declare  ^^hat  itself  is,  it  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  it  knows  nothing  about  the  matter- 
nothing  either  of  its  own  essence  or  its  mode  of 
operation— that  it  is  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
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itoelf  msteml,  and  somedmes  lmniBteiiBl-*4hat  it 
eannot  qoite  c»nie  to  a  conduaon  whether  the  body 
leallv  exists  or  is  a  phantom,  or  in  what  way  (if 
the  body  really  exist)  the  intimate  union  between 
the  two  is  maintained  ;-^when  we  eee  it  perplexed 
beyond  expression,  even  to  conceive  how  these 
phenomena  can  be  reconciled — ^prodaimiDg  it  to  be 
an  almost  eqnal  contradiction  to  suppose  that  *mat- 
ter  can  think,  or  the  soul  be  materia],  or  a  connex- 
ion maintained  between  two  totally  different  sub- 
stances, and  yet  admitting  that  one  of  these  must 
be  true,  though  it  cannot  satisiactonly  determine 
which; — when  we  reflect  on  all  this,  surely  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  spectacle  of  so  ignorant  a 
being  refusing  to  believe  a  proposition  merely  be- 
cause it  is  above  its  comprehension,  is  of  all  oara- 
doxes  the  most  paradoxical,  and  of  all  absuzditiee 
.  the  most  ludicroueu 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  in  the  parish  of  Sydney,  in 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  America,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  occurred  :-^ 

A  young  gentleman  who  had  been  out  for  some 
days  on  a  hunting  or  shooting  expedition,  reached 
the  banks  of  Bear  Creek,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
crossing,  being  anxious  to  make  his  way  home  be- 
fore night-fall.  To  his  disappointment,  the  log- 
bridge  which  he  had  passed  the  day  before  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  current,  which  happened 
to  be  very  strong  in  that  place.  Remembering, 
however,  having  noticed  a  &llen  tree  across  the 
stream  lower  down,  he  pureued  his  way.  Just  as 
he  had  reac^ied  the  spot,  and  was  pfepariog  to  cross 
•vier,  his  ear  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  foot- 

■  steps  upon  the  dry  sticks;  the  sound  was  accom- 
psuDted  by  a  cautious  rustling  movement  among  the 
thicket  of  wild  ra^berries  that  eoveied  the  opposite 
apace.  With  the  alertaeas  of  a  sportsman,  antici- 
Mting  a  shot  at  a  deer  or  bear,  his  finger  rapidly 
found  its  way  to  the  lock  of  his  rifle ;  and  while 
hie  keen  eye  was  warily  fixed  on  the  bushes,  a 
alight  attenuated  hand,  stained  purple  with  the  juice 

■  of  the  berries,  was  quietly  raised  to  reach  down  a 
loaded  branch  of  fruit ;  another  instant,  and  the 
fiital  ball  had  been  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  noeon- 
aeious  victim.  A  cry  of  terror  and  of  thankfulness 
bOTBt  from  the  lips  of  the  hunter  as  he  sprang  with 
ea^r  haste  across  the  stream  and  approached  the 
child.  It  was  a  little  girl,  apparency  not  more 
than  eight  years  old ;  her  torn  gannents,  soiled 
hands,  dishevelled  locks,  and  haggud  face,  betrayed 
the  hct  that  she  had  strayed  from  the  forest  path, 
and  been  lost  in  the  trackless  wilderness.  The 
child  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger, 
and  told  her  artless  tale  with  a  cleamesa  and  sim- 
plicity that  drew  team  firam  the  eves  of  her  pie- 
server,  who  felt,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  an  in- 
strument in  the  Divine  hand,  sent  to  resoae  the 
forlorn  being  before  him  from  a  mslanchdy  and 
pinfui  death.  Had  not  the  loss  (^  the  bridge  led 
him  to  seek  another  spot  wherebv  to  gain  the  op- 
posite bank,  she  would  in  aU  probabili^  have  fit- 
ished  in  that  lonely  spot ;  but  it  was  ordered  other-. 
wise,  and  the  heart  of  the  young  man  vras  filled 
with  grateful  emotion.  He  had  learned  from  the 
child  that  she  had  been  sent  by  her  mother  to  carry 
a  basket  of  food  to  her  father,  who  was  chopinng  in 
the  wood  near  the  house ;  but  that,  by  some 
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chance,  she  had  strayed  fVom  the  path,  and,  misled 
by  the  echo  of  her  father's  axe,  she  bad  wandered 
away  in  an  opposite  direction.  Every  attempt  to 
retrace  Iver  steps  only  led  her  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  wood ;  but  still  she  went  on.  At  first, 
she  said,  she  cried  a  great  deal ;  but  finding  her 
tears  and  lamentations  brought  no  relief,  she  con- 
soled herself  with  eating  some  of  the  food  she  had 
brought  with  her.  When  night  came  on,  she  was 
overcome  with  weariness,  and  lay  down  to  sleep 
in  a  sheltered  place,  and  rose  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  birds  to  pursue  her  hopeless  way.  When 
she  had  exhausted  her  provisions  in  the  basket,  she 
beguiled  her  sorrows  by  seeking  for  herbs  and  ber- 
ries. Fortunately  it  was  the  season  of  summer- 
-fruits,  or  else  the  po<9r  wanderer  must  have  perished. 
On  the  third  night  she  lay  down  to  sleep,  and 
heard,  as  she  supposed,  the  tread  of  cattle  near 
her.  She  said  she  was  very  glad,  for  she  thought 
the  dark  creatures  she  saw  moving  about  in  the 
dim  light  must  be  her  father^s  oxen ;  and  she  called 
to  them  very  often,  '*  Bock,  Bright!"  but  they 
did  not  come  nearer ;  and  she  wondered  she  did  not 
hear  the  ox-bell.  Another  night  she  said  she  saw 
two  great  black  shaggy  dogs,  which  she  thooffht 
were  neighbor  Hewet -s  dogs ;  but  when  she  oalled 
them  by  their  names,  they  stood  up  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  looked  hard  at  her,  but  did  not  come 
near,  and  soon  went  away  into  the  wood  ;  and  she 
knew  they  were  dogs,  for  that  ni^t  she  heard  them 
howling.  In  all  probability  these  animals  were 
bears,  for  the  woods  abounded  with  these  aaimaJs, 
and  the  stream  the  hunter  had  crossed  bore  the 
name  of  Bear  Creek ;  the  howling,  most  probaUy, 
arose  from  wolves ;  but  her  innocent  heart  knew  na 
fear.  The  day  after*  this  she  fonnd  herself  near  a 
deserted  shanty ;  the  clearing  on  vehich  it  stood 
was  overgrown  with  strawberries  and  raspberry- 
boshes  ;  and  here  she  remained,  picking  the  ber- 
ries, and  sleeping  beneath  its  sheltering  roof  at 
night.  /  She  led  the  hunter  to  her  solitary  hot,, 
where  he  proposed  leaving  her  whilst  he  went  in 
search  of  help  to  convej  her  home,  or  to  soms 
dwelling-house  ;  but  the  little  creature  climg  to  hab 
with  passionate  weeping,  and  implored  him  s& 
pathetically  not  to  leave  her  again  alone  in  the  dark 
lonely  forest,  that  his  heart  was  not  proof  against 
her  entreaties ;  and,  though  weary  with  his  own 
wandering,  he  took  the  little  fbmidling  on  his  back 
and  proceeded  on  his  journey,  oocasionaDy  resting 
on  Uie  fallen  timbers  to  ease  him  of  his  burden.. 
The  shades  of  night  were  closing  in  fast  upon 
them  ;  and  the  weary  pair  were  making  up  their 
minds  to  pass  another  night  under  the  shade  of  the 
woods,  when  the  sound  of  water  and  the  working 
of  miU-wheels  broke  upon  thehr  ears  ;  and  soon  tlm 
light  of  the  last  glow  of  sunset  broke  tfarongh  the 
trees  in  the  distance ;  and  the  child,  with  a  shout 
of  joy,  proclaimed  they  must  be  near  a  dsarmg  at 
last,  for  she  sa^  light  through  the  stems  of  the 
trees.  Gladly  did  the  poor  way-worn  travellers  hail 
the  dieerfnl  nght  of  the  miU  and  the  neat  log-honse 
beside  it ;  and  gladly  did  the  kmd  inmates  of  the 
place  receive  and  cherish  the  poor  lost  chiM,  who 
had  been  sought  for  till  hope  had  departed  from  the 
hearts  of  her  sorrowing  friends,  and  she  was  reck- 
oned among  the  dead.  Sh^had  wandered  gM^ 
miles  from  her  home,  and  9^  been  abeent^^V 
days ;  but  she  had  been  supplied  with  watenHd 
fruits,  and  her  spirits  had  been  wonderfully  sus- 
tained during  her  wanderings.—- <SAarpe'«  Magaxine^ 
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THE  SOTAL  FAMILY   OF  FRANCE. 


We  copy  the  following  lively  lemarka  oa  the 
state  of  society  in  Pahs,  at  this  time,  from  a  late 
numher  of  the  Courrier  dea  Etats  Unia.  It  ia  from 
the  Paris  ooiTe^[¥>Ddent  of  that  Journal. — Daily 
Advertiser, 

'*  There  is  no  longer  any  conversation  in  France," 
said  a  very  spirited  lady  the  other  day  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, where  in  fact  there  waa  no  conversation. 
'<  Where  will  ydu  find/'  continned  she,  '^  the  small- 
est reminisoence,  the  feeblest  reflection  of  the  past 
century,  of  those  charming  parties  which  our  wor- 
thy ancestors  loved  so  much,  those  gay  suppers, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  champagne?"  Not  cer- 
'  tainly  at  the  Tuileries;  in  that  good  citizen,  family 
life,  nothing  corresponds  to  the  traditions  of  the 
royal  dignity  of  the  olden  time.  The  Sicilian 
devotion  and  anxiety,  which  form  the  normal  state 
of  the  queen,  prevent  all  gayety  and  jov  from  pen- 
etrating under  the  gilded  hangings.  No  duenna 
oould  replace  the  watchfulness  cSie  extends  over 
the  Touog  prineesses,  her  daughters-in-law,  whom 
she  keepa  always  about  her  with  an  anxioua  and 
inquisitorial  aflfertion.  When  Madame  Maintenon 
took  for  a  sceptre  and  crown,  a  ehaplet  and  bre- 
viary, the  youth  of  the  court  deserted  Versailles, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  gathered  about  him  the 
nobility  who  resisted  the  devout  rule  of  the  royal 
favorite.  To-day  the  Faoxbourg  St.  Germain,  the 
-enly  place  where  the  traditions  of  the  elegances  of 
the  past  oould  be  found,  closes  its  saloons,  retires 
within  itself,  and  goes  to  plant  its  banner  far  from 
Paris.    Finance  and  industry  remain  behind. 

The  queen,  so  respectable  and  so  iustly  respected, 
has,  howeyer,  a  most  unfortunately  rigorous  aus- 
terity, and  which  ia  to  be  regretted  when  we  nufbt 
have  the  moet  brilliant  court  in  Europe.  The 
princes  are  young,  well  educated,  fond  of  the  arts, 
the  princesses  are  also  young,  and  beautiful ;  the 
king  is  a  man  of  fine  mind,  incessantly  active,  and 
it  is  said  of  a  most  amiable  gayety.  But  all  these 
precious  elements  are  paralyzed  and  extinguished 
under  the  uneasy  yoke  of  Maria  Amelia.  During 
the  day,  if  the  princesses  wish  to  go  out,  they 
eorae  and  ask  the  permission  of  the  queen,  who 
inquires  where  they  want  to  go,  at  what  hour  they 
will  return,  and  then  grants  or  refused,  as  ahe  sees 
fit.  The  dinner  hour  brings  all  the  family  together, 
when,  after  the  repast  is  finished,  the  family  repair 
to  the  saloon  and  take  their  places  around  the  large 
table  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
queen  scats  herself  between  her  two  ladiea  of  honor, 
and  each  of  the  princesses,  also  with  their  ladies, 
place  themselves  according  to  their  rank.  Before 
each  is  a  drawer  filled  with  needle  work,  and  they 
all  employ  themselves  with  it,  talking  over  the 
morning  mass  or  the  evening  sermon.  The  king 
leans  against  the  chimney,  and  talks  with  the  per- 
son received,  and  when  a  new  one  is  introduced, 
the  other  goes  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  queen, 
who  responds  to  bis  salutations  more  or  less  pro- 
foundly, according  to  the  greater  or  leas  degree  of 
fiivor  the  person  enjoys  with  her ;  and  the  princes, 
under  penalty  of  reprimand,  must  graduate  their 
smile  or  salutation  by  that  of  the  queen.    At  eleven 

«the  session^  broken  up,  and  every  one 
to  his  apartm^t.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
ntireljr  outside  this  royal  phalanxtery ;  the 
illustrk)us  widow  of  a  prince  so  iustly  regretted, 
is  a  woman  of  the  highest  merit.  The  queen  treats 
her  as  a  heretic,  and,  in  her  Italian  superstition, 
«he  attributes  the  death  of  her  unfortunate  son  to 


this  union,  coned  of  HeaTen.  The  king,  who 
knows  her  superiority,  would  love  her  with  all  hia 
heart,  if  she  had  not  a  rieht  to  the  regency.  Every 
evening,  however,  the  Princess  Helen  comes  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  family  party,  and  stays  with  them 
a  short  hour.  When  she  rises  to  return  home,  the 
king  ofifers  her  his  arm,  and  for  a  time  they  walk 
up  and  down  the  room  tslking  together.  The 
Duchess  de  Nemours  is  beautiful  and  insignificant ; 
the  Princess  de  Joinville  is  a  very  pretty  young 
lady,  very  slender  and  entirely  ignorant ;  a  pleas- 
ant story  is  told  of  her.  One  day,  on  leaving  the 
table,  she  wished,  instead  of  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  as  usual,  to  go  up  into  her  own  room.  The 
queen  opposed  it.  "  Come  with  us,  Francesca, 
my  daugtiter,"  said  she,  endeavoring  to  draw  her 
gently.  *'  Oh,  no,  mamma,  let  me  go,  your  drawing 
room  m^embeie,*^  (stupefies  me)  replied  the  princess, 
withdrawing  with  a  pouting  air.  The  queen  repri- 
manded her  severely  for  this  word,  so  out  of  place 
on  the  lips  of  a  princess.  *'  But,  mamma,'*  replied 
she,  with  simplicity,  <*  Joinville  says  it  all  the  time.'* 
It  seemed  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  added  to  the 
lessons  given  by  the  French  master  to  the  princess, 
a  little  sailor  talk,  which  is  quite  droll.  Tlie 
Duchess  Montpensier  is  a  ]jretty  child  who  does 
not  know  French,  laughs  at  everybody,  and  nibbles 
chocolate  all  the  time,  which,  to  the  great  satisfae- 
tion  of  the  marquis,  grows  more  and  more  fashiona- 
ble every  day. 


Prom  tlM  Boaton  Altaic 
A  FEMALE  CRUSOE. 

Off  the  coast  of  Alta  California,  about  two  degrees 
distant,  bearing  nearly  west  from  Point  San  Pedre, 
which  is  in  the  latitude  of  33^  43'  N.,  and  longitude 
118°  14'  W.,  will  be  found  a  small  iskind,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Saint  Nicholas.  This  island  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  an  inofifensive,  indolent  race  of 
Indians,  who  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  fiah, 
which  they  caught  from  the  rocks,  and  muscles, 
which  they  found  in  the  sands  of  the  beach.  They 
were  a  listless,  quiet  race  of  beings,  who  seldom 
had  communication  with  others  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, and  who  had  but  few  wants  and  fewer  cares. 

About  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen  er 
twenty,  the  Russians,  from  their  settlements  at  the 
North,  landed  on  this  island  a  party  of  Kodiao 
Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  sea  otter, 
which,  at  that  |Meriod,  abounded  in  those  waters. 
This  party  remained  on  the  island  for  more  than 
two  years ;  and  were  the  means  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  disesse  and  contention  amongst  its  unsuspecting 
and  unsophisticated  inhabitants. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  departure  of 
the  Kodiacs,  this  tribe  had  become  diminished  to 
about  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  when  the  goT- 
emor  of  the  department  of  California  sent  over  a 
small  vessel  and  removed  them  to  the  main. 

In  the  last  boat,  which  was  embarking  with  the 
last  of  this  people,  (some  six  or  eight  perhaps  in 
number,)  to  convey  tiiem  to  the  vessel,  which  was 
to  carry  them  from  the  home  of  their  nativity  for- 
ever, was  one  of  the  tribe,  small  in  stature,  not  far 
advanced  in  yeara,  and  his  dusky  mate,  then  in  the 
bloom  of  life.  The  order  had  been  ffiven  to  shove 
from  the  shore ;  the  oars  had  dipped  in  the  wave, 
the  boat  was  rising  on  the  foaming  surf,  then  break- 
ing on  the  beach  with  awful  roar,  when  with  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  as  it  were,  this  young  and 
blooming  bride  of  the  red  man,  the  imprint  of  whoaa 
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footstep  had  beea  tbe  l«8t  left  on  the  eende  of  her 
island  noine,  waved  an  adieu  to  her  chosea  mate, 
plunged  into  the  abyss,  **  strove  through  the  surge," 
and,  in  another  moment,  stood  alone  on  the  shores 
of  her  native  land.  She  turned,  to  give  the  last  lin- 
gering look  to  her  departing  helpmate ;  and  then, 
gathering  around  her  form  her  flowing  mantle,  wet 
by  the  ocean  wave,  in  an  instant  disappeared  for- 
ever from  the  sight  of  her  astonished  and  sorrowing 
companions. 

The  vessel  weighed  anchor,  spread  her  canvass ; 
and,  in  forty-eiffht  hours,  this  remnant  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  San  Nicholas  were  landed  on  Point  San 
Pedro,  houseless  and  forlorn. 

From  that  period  to  the  present — ^if  she  be  not 
dead,  or  has  not  left  within  the  past  eighteen 
months — has  resided  alone,  on  the  Isle  of  San 
Nicholas,  this  female  Crusoe,  the  monarch  of  all 
she  surveys.  She  preferred  to  pari  even  with  her 
chosen  mate,  and  sever  every  human  tie  that  could 
be  binding,  rather  than  leave  tbe  home  of  her  birth 
— ^that  lonely  little  isle,  that  had  been  to  her  a 
world,  which  she  eaiod  not  to  exchange  for  the 
abode  of  civilized  man,  with  all  its  promised  luxu- 
ries. 

Since  our  Crusoe  became  the  sole  monarch  of 
the  ide,  San  Nicholas  has  been  visited  jierhaps  ten 
or  twelve  dififerent  times,  by  difiereot  individuals ; 
but  there  she  has  continued  to  be  found,  with  none 
to  dispute  her  right — alone,  solitary  and  forsaken. 

Her  dress,  or  coverings  is  composed  of  the  skins 
of  small  biids,  which  she  kills  with  stones,  and 
sews  them  together  with  a  needle  of  bone  and  the 
light  sinews  of  the  hair  seal,  sometimes  found  dead 
amongst  the  rocks.  Her  only  Ibod  is  a  shell  fish, 
of  the  muscle  species,  with  now  and  then  a  still 
smaller  fish,  which  the  surf  sometimes  throws  on 
to  tbe  beach.  She  never  remains  long  in  one  spot ; 
but  is  constantly  wandering  around  the  shores  of 
the  island,  sleeping,  which  she  seldom  does,  in 
small  caves  and  crevices  in  the  rocks. 

During  tbe  few  last  years,  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  communication  with  her.  At  the 
approach  of  the  white  man  she  flees,  as  Irom  an 
evil  spirit ;  and  the  only  way  lo  detain  her,  is  by 
running  her  down,  as  you  would  the  wild  goat  of 
the  mtiuntain,  or  the  youns  fawn  of  the  plains. 

Those  who  have  seen  her  at  the  latest  period, 
report  that  she  appears  to  have  lost  all  knowledge 
of  language;  that  she  makes  only  a  wild  noise, 
altogether  inhuman ;  and,  when  taken  and  detained 
against  her  will,  becomes  frightened  and  restless ; 
that  the  moment  she  is  liberated,  she  darts  off,  and 
endeavors  to  secrete  herself  in  the  wild  grass,  or 
amongst  the  rocks  which  hang  over  the  never  cei 
ingsurf. 

£verv  endeavor  has  been  made,  and  every  indooe- 
ment  offered,  by  diflfereot  individuals,  to  prevail  upon 
her  to  leave  the  ishind,  but  in  vain.  The  only  home 
she  appears  to  desire,  is  her  own  little  isle.  Her 
last  hope,  if  she  has  any,  is,  to  finish  her  journey 
alone.  She  has  no  wish  now,  to  hear  again  the 
sweet  music  of  speech.  Its  sounds  are  no  longer 
music  to  her  ear — and,  as  for  civilized  man,  his 
tameness  is  «^ecking  oven  to  her  dormant  senses. 

To  all  Hppearanoe,  she  is  strong,  healthy,  and 
content  to  be  alone.  What  can  reconcile  her  to  her 
lot,  who  can  conjecture  ?  Humanity  may  hope  that 
contentment  may  continue  to  be  hers,  to  the  last 
hour ;  for  she  is  destined  to  lie  down  and  die  alone, 
on  the  cold  shore  of  her  isolated  home,  with  no  one 
to  administer  to  her  last  wants,  and  none  to  cover 
b«>r  cold  body,  when  the  spirit  shall  have  left  the 
day. 


But  the  story  of  oar  Cmaoe's  chosen  mate,  the 
companion  of  her  early  life,  has  yet  to  be  told.  He 
saw  her  for  the  last  time,  as  we  have  stated,  when 
she  stood  alone  on  the  shores  of  her  own  isle ;  when 
the  boat  with  himself  and  his  companions  was  dash- 
ing through  the  wild  surf,  that  broke  in  uninter- 
rupted succession  against  the  rocks  which  encixcled 
the  resting  place  of  his  fathers,  and  which  he  was 
then  leavmg  forever.  With  the  remnant  of  the 
family  from  San  Nicholas,  our  hero  was  lauded  at 
San  Pedro,  and  there  left,  with  the  others  who  had 
accompanied  him,  lo  find  a  home  in  that  land  of 
strangers. 

San  Pedro,  it  may  be  known,  is  ^  bleak,  barren, 
bluff  point,  running  out  into  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacifiis,  on  whi'*.h  no  verdure  is  to  be  seen,  and  but 
one  solitary  abode  of  man,  rising  amidst  the  desola- 
tk>n  which  surrounds  it.  The  Pueblo  de  los  Ange- 
las is  situated  ten  leagues  distant,  with  one  fivm 
boose  between  the  one  on  tho  point  and  those  of  the 
town.  The  mission  of  San  Gabriel  lies  yet  farther 
on,  some  three  or  four  leagues ;  where,  at  that  time, 
might  be  found  perhaps  three  or  foor  hundred 
converted  Indians. 

But  our  hero,  as  he  may  be  called,  never  left  the 
beach  on  which  he  was  first  hmded.  Alone  and 
friendless,  there  he  remained,  an  isolated  being, 
till  life  ceased  to  animate  his  frame.  Tnie  it  is, 
that  several  times  he  was  induced,  and  once  or  twice 
forced,  to  venture  as  far  as  the  Pueblo,  and  even 
the  mission  o(  San  Gabriel ;  but  he  alwajrs,  as  soon 
as  at  liberty,  returned  and  resumed  his  old  station 
on  the  beach,  or  fixed  himself  on  the  rocks  which 
hung  around  the  Point.  And  there  he  might  always 
be  seen,  a  solitary  outcast,  as  it  were,  and  more 
constantly  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  with  his 
eyes  gazing  on  that  celestial  orb  as  it  sonk  into  the 
western  horizon,  a  direction  which  he  well  knew 
pointed  to  the  k!st  but  never  forgotten  home  of  his 
nativity. 

With  dijQiculty  he  sustained  the  wants  of  nature 
by  fishing  about  the  rocks,  gathering  muscles,  and 
sometimes  receiving  a  scanty  pittance  of  com  ftom 
the  house  on  the  Point,  or  a  few  pence  from  a  pass- 
ing stnmger. 

He  studiously  avoided,  as  for  as  possible,  all 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-man,  and  sought  io  live 
and  die  in  solitude ;  and  so  did  he  oontinne  to  live 
a  life  which  manifestly  appeared  a  burthen  to  hun, 
till  one  morning,  as  the  sun  rose,  not  two  years 
past,  his  body  was  found  on  the  beach  a  stiffimed 
oorse,  stretched  out,  and  bleaching,  as  it  were,  in 
the  white  foam  of  the  surf,  which  was  thrown 
about  his  lifeless  remains  as  the  mighty  wave  broke 
on  the  shore. 

It  is  presumed  his  death  was  aoeidental«-that 
whilst  searching  for  shell-fish,  in  the  night,  amongst 
the  cliffs,  he  most  have  fallen  ftom  an  eminence, 
and  thus  terminated  his  solitary  existence. 


FIVE  DAYS  AT  BERLIN. 

Wb  take  the  following  passages  from  an  interest- 
ing article  by  an  eminent  French  writer,  published 
in  the  Paris  Jowmal  da  Debats, — DaUw  AdoerUaer. 
*  *  I  enter  Be^  by  the  Bran^hmwgh 
gate.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  eity  ^Hnces 
in  Europe.  Frederie  William  II.  ereeted  it  1^789. 
It  is  eighty  feet  hip'h.  The  form  of  it  reminds  one 
of  the  Propylea  of  Athens ;  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  gigantic,  considering  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Paris  has  its  Berlin  street ; 
Berlin  has  its  razis  square,  from  which  begins  that 
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Viwd  street,  and  those  five  alleys,  desiffnated  by 
the  well  known  words  **  Under  the  Lindens/' 
which  are  bordered  on  both  sides  by  palaces,  hotels, 
splendid  shops  and  ooffee-rooms,  or  rather  eon- 
fectionere,  for  it  is  at  confectioners,  at  Berlin,  that 
pecmle  take  ooflee,  chocolate,  ices,  and  where  they 
reaa  the  papers.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  at  the 
point  where  the  Lindens  stop. 

Several  thin^  spoil  the  residence  in,  and  the  out- 
ward aspect  ofiarge  cities.  In  the  streets  the  mono- 
tony of  street  lines,  the  ever  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment in  the  pnblic  squares,  the  uniformity  of  style, 
and  too  qften  of  thought,  in  the  public  buildings,  and 
then  everywhere  the  unavoidable  aspect  of  the  pale, 
naked  and  cold  stone,  from  which  nothing  diverts 
the  eye.  Berlin,  in  the  fine  parts  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  quarter  which  I  am  describing,  escapes 
these  causes  of  majestic  ennui.  Leaving  the  point 
where  the  five  alleys  terminate,  the  palaces  and 
monaments  are  heparated  one  from  the  other  by 
elumpe  of  trees,  statues,  fiower  beds,  terraces  which 
standout,  or  gardens  which  extend  back,  and  which 
the  eye  foUowa  behind  the  enclosures  of  buildings. 
Everywhere  the  proportions  and  character,  as  well 
as  the  destination,  differ.  Here  b  the  entrance  to 
the  Opera,  with  its  peristyle  and  its  Grecian  front ; 
there  the  severe  lines  of  the  Arsenal  aurmoonted 
with  military  trophies.  Opposite,  in  a  slanting 
point  of  view,  the  twisted  decoration  of  the  Library ; 
then  at  the  end  of  a  square  ornamented  with  shrub- 
bery between  the  angles  of  two  edifieea,  the  rounded 
Ibrm  of  the  Freneh  church. 

Fi«derie,  in  a  fit  of  philosophical  gayety,  gave  this 
ehuTch  the  form  and  I  think  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
theon; and  in  this  temple  to  all  the  gods,  his 
toleration  noeived  Catholicism.  But  b^  a  malice 
fhmiliar  to  his  mind,  the  ohurch  is  withm  sight  of 
the  opera.  The  chorus  of  the  ballet,  and  the 
clergy  see  aaeh  other  enter  their  several  homes. 
The  sacristy  overlooks  the  bozea.  The  jest  is 
Ather  stiff*,  hot  with  him  it  was,  "  take  or  let  it 
aione."  To  tell  the  truth,  be  has  been  repaid  for 
it  ahnoet  onthe  same  ^K>t.  In  front  of  the  square 
«f  whMi  I  have  just  spoken,  Bloeher  has  for 
twenty  yeare  had  his  statue  in  Berlin,  and  the  hero 
of  die  seven  years'  war,  a  great  captain,  a  great 
wan,  atill  waits  for  one.  A  delk^ate  connoisseur  in 
vood  jokes,  what  would  Frederic  have  said  to  this? 
The  rehgioua  respect  of  the  reigning  king,  and  the 
talent  of  a  celebiated  artist,  will  soon  have  lepaited 
this  forg etfulness. 

Advance  some  steps  farther,  the  scene  changes, 
the  horizon  extends.  Buildings  thrown  by  chance 
seem  to  have  their  i^aoes  marited  by  an  ingenious 
foresight.  On  the  right,  beyond  a  charming  grove 
of  trees,  the  red  palace  of  the  school  of  architeo- 
tare,  with  hs  windows,  broader  than  they  are  long, 
decorated  with  brick  has  reliefs ;  opposite  yen  one 
of  the  osnsls  of  the  Spree,  and  nn  this  canal  a 
bridge  ornamented  with  bronze  balustrades  between 
eight  granite  pillars.  At  the  end,  but  in  a  slanting 
direction,  the  old  electoral  palace,  and  at  the  angle 
a  yoTfhyrr  column,  from  whence  a  golden  eagle  is 
winging  his  flight.  Between  you  and  the  old 
palace,  a  vast  space  which  was  formerly  a  military 
trainiog  ground,  and  which  now  forms  a  pleasure 
aaifn,ik&  Luiz  Oar^.  On  the  left,  beyond  the 
^Hrthe  three  domes  of  the  cathedral,  and  then 
finnly,  returning,  the  noble  colonnade  of  the  new 
Museum  with  its  fresco  painted  porticos,  and  the 
equestrian  groups  which  surmount  them.  I  have 
met  nowhere  else,  points  of  view  more  pleasing  to 
ths  eye  than  in  Berlin,  precisely  because  they  have 


nothing  symmetrical ;  nowhere,  especially  in  cities, 
has  been  carried  fiirther  the  graceful  art  of  marrying 
great  (rees  to  buildings,  verdure  to  stone,  turf  and 
flowere  to  marble. 

Yon  have  now  some  idea  of  the  embellishmeBts 
of  Berlin ;  almost  all  of  them  are  due  to  the  reigning 
king.  He  loves,  he  coltivatos,  he  encouraees  afi 
the  arts.  Shall  I  speak  of  music,  after  having 
mentioned  architecture  ?  Built  by  an  excellent  flute 
player—by  Frederic,  homed  in  1841,  and  reopened 
m  1842,  the  hall  of  the  Opera,  smaller  than  that  of 
Paris,  is,  in  its  arrangements  and  its  decorations,  a 
perfect  model  of  taste,  of  elegance,  and  of  fresh- 
ness. There  exist  at  Berlin  vast  places  of  assem- 
bling called,  according  to  the  season.  Winter 
Gardens  or  9ummer  Chrdens.  Fifteen  hundred 
persons  meet  there,  either  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  or  in  immense  halls  adorned  with  fiowen  and 
shrubs.  These  crowds  meet  vrithout  tomult  and 
enjoy  pleasure  without  noise,  without  scandal,  and 
without  police  officers.  All  the  citizens  of  Berlin 
congregate  there.  Mothera  come  there  with  their 
daughtere,  and  embroider,  talk,  knit  and  sip  their 
coffoe.  Often  the  whole  household  sups  there. 
The  men,  who  are  all  uncovered,  some  smoking, 
others  drink  beer,  from  immense  glasses,  which 
hold  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  bottle.  Orchestras 
occupy  a  point  of  the  hall ;  eadi  establishment  has 
its  own ;  they  are  led  by  directors,  who,  baton  in 
hand,  rival  esich  other  in  talent  and  glory.  Listen 
— ^harmony,  precision,  common  qualities,  power, 
docility,  expression,  richness,  artistical  nerve,  pro- 
found sentiment,  unconquerable  energy,  enthusiasm, 
exaltation,'  everything  is  found  in  these  orchestras. 
The  harmony  which  they  give  out,  flies,  bursts 
forth,  triumphs  and  escapes,  returns,  roars  like  the 
tempest,  moans  like  the  gentlest  breeze,  moves  like 
a  plaintive  ngh,  bursts  out  at  last,  or  is  lost  in  a 
mysterious  distance.  The  crowd,  attentive,  mute, 
motionless,  still  continues  to  listen,  as  if  retaining, 
tasting  ite  impressions.  Then  their  transports  are 
expressed  but  with  calmness;  the  master  bows; 
they  would  have  underatood  each  other  without 
these  marks  of  intelligence.  This  is  the  efllect  of 
music  at  Berlin  when  the  p^ple  form  the  auditorv, 
and  the  musicians  are  in  the  open  air.  At  half 
nine  in  the  evening  everybody  has  returned 


Let  OS  go  to  the  l%ier  Gmim  for  a  little  quiet. 
The  Thier  Garten  is  a  paUic  park  without  the  city, 
a  few  steps  from  the  Brandeoourgh  Gate.  Prus- 
sia loves  gardens  in  cities  and  nature  in  gardens, 
and  1  agree  with  Prussia.  But  you  will  say,  the 
Tuilleries  forms  a  very  pretty  garden ;  I  assent  to 
it ;  I  walk  there  every  day,  but  it  is  a  garden  of 
another  kind.  At  the  Tuuleries,  one  is  sarronnded 
by  terraces,  oppressed  by  gratings,  confined  by 
balustrades.  Statues  are  there  spying  at  you  fVom 
the  turn  of  every  walk,  and  what  syinmetiy  in  the 
flower  beds  ?  You  find  art  everywhere,  fountains 
with  jets  d'eau.  At  Thier  Garten,  on  the  contrary, 
scarcely  a  foot  from  the  city,  yon  have  the  grass^ 
and  especially  the  key  of  the  fields ;  you  have  the 
freshness  of  the  woods ;  yon  have  no  other  orna- 
ment but  fine  trees,  and  no  water  but  the  Spree, 
which  carries  on  its  bosom,  in  its  thousand  wind- 
ings, merchant  barges  and  long  trains  of  floating 
wood. 

Ah,  what  an  agreeable  city  Berlin  would  be,  if 
it  were  not — ^if  it  were  not — ^it  must  be  spoken,  if 
it  were  not  for  its  open  drains.  These  are  deep 
paved  chamiels  ^MAl  bonier  the  sidewalks,  ana 
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which  ace  ao?e»d  ftom  time  to  time  bf  monrable 
planke,  for  the  oQDvenieiioe  of  foot  paeoengeiey  nnd 
the  passage  of  carriagea.  The  ground  hae-ao  little 
inclination  that  during  great  nuns,  the  water  and 
everything  which  folia  into  the  gutter,  stops  there, 
and  the  eye  and  the  snaeil  are  ofiended ;  the  ahr  ia 
corrupted.  Phyaiciaos  attribute  to  the  exh^atione 
from. them,  the  pale  ooroplexioe  and  the  unhealthy 
constitution  of  the  inhabitanta,  eq^ially  the  womi»i, 
in  certain  quarteia.  These  gutters,  in  some  parts 
of  the  city,  are  infected ;  they  axe  inseets  marring 
the  beauty  of  a  floweri  the  worm  pieieing  the  finest 
fruit,  the  ulcer  corroding  and  destroying  a  fair 
rounff  woman.  Berlin  moat  rid  henelf  of  them, 
lut,  now,  at  the  present  day,  can  subterranean 
drains  be  dog  for  a  city  of  three  hundred  and  Ahy 
thousand  souls  t  In  such  a  sandy  soil,  and  at  a 
distance  from  stone,  it  ie  impossible.  It  is  said  diat 
the  neighboring  lakea  might  reader  the  asaiatanoe 
of  their  waters.  They  could  be  brought  by  aque* 
ducts,  and  the  city  might  every  d^.  enjoy  abundant 
ablutions.  These  are  works  not  of  ornament,  bat 
of  health,  which  it  is  worthy  of  the.  king  to  mider^ 
take.  •  •  *  •  •t  ♦•  • 
Faahois  BAaaisKB. 
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THB  SONG  OF  TH&  MAIL-COACHMAN. 

Oh,  the  days  were  bright 
When,  young  and  light, 

I  drove  my  team. 
My  four-in-hand 
Along  the  strand, 

Of  bloods  the  cream. 
Bat  time  flies  fast : 
Those  da3rs  are  past, 

The  ribbons  ate  a  dream : 
Now,  there's  nothing  half  so  qakk  i&  liib' 

As  steam,  still,  steam. 

The  Bristol  3Iail 
Is  but  a  snail, 

The  York  stands  stiU, 
The  Liverpool 
I^  but  a  stool — 

All  gone  down  hill. 
Your  are  you  poke, 
Up  springs  yoar  smoke, 

On  sweeps  the  fiery  stream  : 
Now,  there 's  nothing  half  so  qnick  in  life 

As  steam,  still,  steam. 

Akmg  the  sky 
The  sparkles  fly^ 

You  fly  bek>W'* 
You  leave  behind 
Time,  tide,  and  wind, 

Hail,  rain,  and  snow* 
Through  mountain  cores 
The  engine  snores. 

The  gas  lamps  palely  gleam : 
Oh,  there  *s  nothing  naif  so  quick  in  fife 

As  steam,  still,  steam. 

Yoa  see  a  hill, 
YoQ  see  a  mill, 

A  bit  of  sky; 
You  see  a  cow. 
You  see  a  plough, 

AU  shooting  by. 
The  cabins  prance, 
The  hedgerows  dance, 

Like  gnats  in  evening's  beam : 
Oh^  there 's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  lift 

As  steam,  still,  steam. 


Yon  hear  a  sutina. 

Yon  feel  a  bound. 

You  all  look  Uoe. 
You  've  split  a  horae^ 
A  man 's  a  corse, 

AU 's  one  to  you. 
Upon  the  road 
You  meet  a  load. 

In  vain  you  wildly  scream. 
Oh,  there 's  nothing  half  so  quick  in  life 

As  steam,  still,  steam. 

You  come  foil  firont 
Upon  a  hunt, 

You  hear  a  yell; 
Yon  dash  along, 
You  crash  the  throng. 

Dogs,  squires,  pell-mell. 
Yon  see  a  van ; 
The  signal  man 

Is  snugiy  in  a  dream. 
Ob,  there 's  nothing  half  so  qoidt  in  life 

As  steam,  still,  steam 

You  see  a  flash, 
You  feel  a  crash, 

From  toe  to  chin ; 
Yon  touch  a  bank, 
You  top  a  tank. 

You  all  plump  in. 
Yon  next  engage 
The  three-mile  stage. 

And  long  for  my  old  team. 
Your  trial 's  o*er,  yoa  trust  no  mov» 

To  steam,  steam,  steam ! 


Lines  in  Vskss  About  Shakbbs,  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  recently  published  by  Wm.  Taylor  dc  Co. 
of  tins  city,  consisting  of  several  essays  in  verse,  by 
one  of  the  denomination  of  Shakers.  The  author 
rejects  all  the  ornaments  of  verse  except  rhyme,  and 
states  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  belietof  his  denom- 
inaticn  in  very  regular  metre,  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage We  copy  a  passage,  that  our  readers,  who 
are  femtliar  with  the  neat  handy-work  of  the  Shakers, 
in  the  shape  of  boxes  and  baskets,  may  see  what  sort 
of  poetry  is  made  at  Lefaanoo : 

"But  this  is  theorizing ;  I  exact 
The  fact,  I  cried— philosophy  wants  fact. 
(Take,  then,  the  fact,'  a  voice  again  replied — 
*  A  stubborn  fact,  that  cannot  be  denied : 
This  people,  by  extinguishing  the  fire 
Of  sensual  life  and  animal  desire. 
Now  live  together  as  a  heavenly  band^ 
Pure,  in  the  midst  of  a  pollmed  land^ 
None  of  those  evils  which  so  much  abooiid 
Elsewhere,  within  their  borders  can  be  foniKk 
Hundreds  of  them  abide,  like  swanaa  oC  bess» 
In  families  of  harmony  and  ease. 
No  anger,  discontent  or  envy  here 
Infects  their  spirits  with  its  poisonous  sphere ; 
No  noise,  no  scolding,  no  complaint  is  heard. 
And  no  one  speaks  a  harsh  or  slanderous  word. 
They  work,  they  play,  they  sing  and  dance  together, 
And  find  delight  in  every  tind  of  weather ; 
For  nothing  troubles  them,  or  intervenes 
To  interrupt  their  gay  and  Messed  scenes. 
'T  is  every  day  alike,  except  that  Auca 
And  LovB  and  Jov  perpetually  increase. 
Compared  with  this,  the  sceqes  which  eoels  p^^ 
OfthefirstGolden  Age,  appear  quite  feint;   ^m 
And  everything  that  propheu  have  fowteld 
Of  God's  ^Mt  dttf,  begins  to  be  muoHedr* 
The  promised  day  of  full  Salvation,  when 
CaaisT  in  his  glocy  Uvea  on  eacih  with  meUf' '' 
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THE  FOET  FREILIORATH  IN  ENGLAND. 
BY  WJLUAM  HOWITT. 

The  Kinff  of  Pniasia  on  moending  the  throne 
excited  the  liveliest  bopes  of  the  nation.  At  his 
ooTonatioii  he  Yoluntarily  promised  his  subjects  a 
free,  representative  constitution.  He  proceeded  to 
invite  into  his  capital  the  most  learned  men,  and 
olaced  them  as  piofessors  in  the  university  there. 
Not  men  learned  merely,  but  distinguished  for  their 
political  liberality,  were  amongst  those  thus  invited 
and  established.  He  went  the  length  of  inviting 
several  of  the  seyen  professors  of  Gottingen  who 
had  been  expelled  for  refusing  to  sanction  the  king 
of  HanoveT*s  destruction  of  the  Hanoverian  consti- 
tution. Amongst  these  were  the  brothers  Grimm, 
so  well  known  here  by  their  children  and  house 
tales ;  but  still  better  known  in  Germany  as  most 
learned  philologists.  No  wonder  that  these  acts 
excited  the  meet  coleur  du  rose  expectations  in  the 
mind  of  entire  Germany.  Not  merely  was  a  second 
Augustan  age  anticipated  in  Prussia,  when  such 
men  as  the  Urimms ;  as  Ruckert,  the  poet  and  ori- 
entalist ;  Cornelius,  the  painter  and  founder  of  the 
Duaseldorf  school ;  Savigny,  the  first  professor  of 
Roman  law  in  Germany,  and  other  men  as  eminent 
in  their  different  departments,  were  invited  to  make 
the  capital  of  Prussia  tiie  theatre  of  their  labors  and 
their  tame;  but  when  it  was  seen  that  the  king 
offered  to  learned  men  persecuted  by  a  brother  sov- 
ereign, to  men  who  refused  to  sanction  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  in  their  own  state,  the  refuge  of  his 
capital  and  the  right-hand  of  his  support — the  most 
unquestionable  evidences  were  believed  to  be  thus 
given  to  the  whole  world  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  resolyed  to  stand  forward  in  the  glorious  char- 
acter of  the  defender  of  rational  liberty. 

It  is  now  needless  to  say  how  miserably  haTC  all 
these  hopes  been  shattered ;  how  utterly  has  this 
worthless  king  falsified  all  these  promises.  To  this 
hour  he  has  not  made  a  single  aavance  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution.  On  the  con- 
trary, wh^  the  different  states  of  Prussia  have, 
from  time  to  time,  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  he 
has  not  only  refused  the  demand,  but  refused  it  in 
the  grossest  and  most  insulting  language.  It  was 
soon  aaen  too,  that  his  invitation  of  celebrated  men 
of  liberal  mind  to  his  capital  was  not  to  enaUe  them 
to  diffuse  their  liberal  sentiments,  but  to  muzzle 
them  more  completely.  Not  a  man  of  them  has 
been  allowed  to  utter  in  his  lectures,  much  less  to 
publish,  a  sentiment  having  the  most  distant  resem- 
olanoe  to  freedom.  When  such  sentiments  have 
been  uttered  in  their  lectures,  they  have  been 
ordered  not  to  repeat  them.  The  Grimms  them- 
selves have  been  put  into  jeopardy  of  their  poets  by 
merely  receiving  as  their  guest  their  old  fViend  of 
eiffhteen  yean'  standing,  }u>fl%nann,  of  Fallersben, 
a  liberal  poet.  More  than  one  professor  has  re- 
signed, refusing  to  be  thus  tongue-tied.  The  most 
stringent  suppression  of  libera)  writings  has  been 
exercised  through  the  censorship,  and  the  authore 
imprisoned  for  years.  Even  statesmen  from  other 
states  haTe,  on  entering  Berlin,  been  waited  on 
immediately  bjr  the  director  of  police,  and  ordered 
to  quit  the  capital  and  the  kingdom  in  twenty-four 
honj^^This  was  the  case  in  the  summer  of  1645 
witnVelcker  and  Itztein,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
KberaTmembers  of  the  parliament  of  Baden.  This 
was  in  utter  Tiolation  of  the  articles  of  the  Grerman 
Confederation,  was  laid  immediately  before  the 
Grand  Duke  by  those  gentlemen,  and  excited  the 
greateet  eenaatioD  throughout  Gennany.  But  in 
Tain. 


Amongst  the  literary  men  on  whom  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  attempted  to  put  the  muzzle  is  Ferdi- 
nand FreDigrath.  He  is  but  one  amongst  many 
who  have  been  obliged  to  fiee  from  Irussia  to 
escape  a  dungeon.  Paris  abounds  with  such  liter- 
ary refugees,  who,  under  a  more  genial  system, 
would  have  been  at  home  amongst  the  most  useful 
subjects,  and  greatest  ornaments  of  their  coantry. 
These  facts  are  too  numerous  to  be  stated  here. 
They  can  be  brought  forward  at  any  hour,  and  ere 
long  they  may.  At  this  moment  let  ns,  however, 
confine  ourselves  to  the  task  of  showing  our  readere 
what  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  is,  and  why  he  is  here. 
As  a  poet  and  a  literarjr  man  I  cannot  give  a  better 
idea  of  him  than  I  did  m  1842,  in  my  "  Rural  and 
Domestie  Life  of  Germany,"  which  I  therefore 
quote. 

"  There  are  amongst  the  young  writers  of  Germa- 
ny those  perceptible,  who,  in  a  more  heated  politica] 
or  social  atmosphere,  would  start  up  speedily  inio  a 
magnitude  astonishing  to  themselves.  They  are 
full  of  native  vigor,  and  breathe  a  fervor  of  political 
freedom  which  amazes  one  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  the  censorship.  Such  are  Herwegfa, 
now  a  refugee  at  Zurich,  author  of  Gedichte  eint$ 
Lebendigen,  just  published ;  Dsnglestadt,  author  of 
CotmopoUtische  lAeder  dne$  Nachiwechiers ;  the 
author  of  TMerhessiche  lAeder ;  Anastalios  Grun, 
the  assumed  name  of  an  Austrian  poet  and  noble- 
man. Count  Auersberg.  Auersberof,  besides  his 
other  poems,  has  published  the  bold  and  indeed 
revolutionary  Spaixiereange  ernes  Wiener  Poeien^ 
from  which  most  of  these  other  fiery  bards  date 
their  inspiration ;  and  Hoffmann  von  Fallemlehen, 
lately  professor  at  Breslau,  but  stripped  of  his  pro- 
fessorahip  for  his  Unpohoal  Son^s,  has  been  threat- 
ened by  the  Prussian  minister  with  prosecution,  and 
not  only  his  poems,  but  all  the  publications  of  his 
publishen,  Campe  and  Hofihiann,  in  Hamburg, 
forbidden  by  the  king  entrance  into  Prussia.  Since 
the  fire  at  Hamburg,  the  Prussian  monarch  has 
taken  pity  enough  on  these  publishers  to  remove 
this  proscription,  but  accompanied  with  a  solemn 
wammg  and  an  expectation  that  they  wU]  publish 
no  more  such  spirit-stirring  lays. 

'*  But  more  than  all,  I  should  say  Ferdinand  Frfr> 
ilignth  possesses  the  life  and  vigor  with  the  fiery 
aspirations  of  tjie  young  poet,  which  more  than  jo»- 
tify  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  productions  have 
been  received  all  over  Germany.  They  stand 
amongst  those  of  his  contemporaries  with  hold  and 
prominent  effect,  and  make  you  feel  that  be  needs 
nothing  but  the  recurrence  of  a  more  stirring  period, 
the  stormy  dawn  of  a  more  eventful  day,  to  spring 
forth  into  a  greatness  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
originality  and  fire  of  genius  in  him  are  prodigious. 
You  feel  that  there  lies  in  his  bosom  a  well-spring 
of  them,  that  only  requires  Uie  jar  of  a  social  earth- 
quake to  send  them  spouting  op  like  geysera  into 
the  glittering  air.  He  is  an  inspired  painter.  His 
words  are  colors — and  those  of  the  rainbow,  of  the 
sunset,  and  of  the  seas  and  sands  of  the  burning 
tropics.  In  want  of  high  and  fitting  theme  enough 
at  home,  he  goes  wandering  round  the  earth,  garn- 
ering heat  and  intensity,  with  whieh  he  clothes  the 
Indian  and  the  Arab  in  their  native  wilds  till  they 
glow  ^in,  warm  as  their  own  rocks  and  deserts. 
There  is  a  power  of  language  in  him  which  makee 
the  hardest  Grerman  flow  like  metal  from  a  furnace ; 
and  sets  deserts,  tents,  mosques,  an  army  in  march, 
or  the  negro  in  his  lion  chase,  before  you  in  such 
life,  that  you  do  not  read  but  see  and  are  present. 
Even  with  the  roost  insignificant  matter  in  his  hand, 
SQfih  as  illbos-TAee— that  is  an  infusion  of  kelsBd 
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noes,  he  bringm  nmsd  yon  the  wildeHiegioiw  in  the 
inost  vivid  reiUity.  The  very  titles  of  his  pieces  indi- 
oate  the  chafacters  and  propeoaities  of  his  genius : — 
Bible  Pictures;  The^eppe;  The  Lion  Ride;  The 
Vision  of  a  TraveOer;  Under  the  Palms;  Levia- 
than; Mirage;  The  Emigrant  Poet;  Henry ^  the 
Sea-Voyager;  The  Dead  in  the  Sea;  Shipwreck; 
7%6  Schak  at  Sinai  in  1830 ;  The  Sword-maker  of 
Damascus ;  The  Songs  of  the  Pirates ;  The  Burial 
of  the  Bandit;  The  Watcher  in  the  Wilderness; 
The  Negro  Prince;  The  Greek  Woman  in  the 
Slave  H&'ket  in  1833 ;  7^  Emigrant;  &e. 

'*  In  all  these  he  flings  himself  with  such  vitality 
into  the  scenes  and  characters,  that  vou  are  in  the 
midst  of  them  in  all  their  truth  and  color.  The 
Negro  Prince,  in  particular,  is  magnificent:  and 
the  German  Emigrants,  especially  Uie  Schwartz- 
wald  iriri,  with  her  long  plaited  luiir,  and  German 
kg  in  her  hand,  going,  not  to  her  native  well  in  the 
mack  Forest,  but  to  one  in  Missouri,  where  the 
brown  Cherokee  oomes  to  drink ;  are  so  graphically 
brought  before  you,  that  no  English  eye  which  has 
seen  the  original  scenes  and  figures  can  behold  them 
without  admiration,  and  no  German  one,  I  should 
imagine,  without  tears. 

''  The  King  of  Prussia,  with  hia  usual  discernment, 
has  bestowed  a  pension  on  this  young  and  every-day 
.  rising  poet,  and  if  the  elements  of  (Mlitical  commo- 
tion, which  even  to  a  casual  eye  appear  at  work  in 
Europe,  look  forth  over  the  present  generation  as 
briskly  as  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  augur 
that  they  will,  thero  is  no  writer  in  Germany  who, 
without  himself  being  political,  we  may  prognosti- 
eate,  will  ride  more  loftily  on  the  swell  of  the  agi- 
tated waters  of  life,  making  even  wrecks  and 
breakers  beautiful  with  his  genius.  The  power 
with  which  he  describee  the  destruction  of  the 
world  bound  to  a  comet's  tail,  like  Brunhilde  bound 
by  Clothaire  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse,  and  the 
burning  feelings  and  fancies  of  a  man  in  a  fever, 
show  what  he  would  do  in  the  midst  of  an  at  mos- 
phere  on  fire  with  all  that  stirs  the  heart  and  ener- 
gies of  man. 

**  But  Freiligrath's  translations  from  the  English 
are  not  less  admirable  in  their  way  than  his  original 
oompositions.  In  these  he  throws  himself  as  com- 
pletely into  his  subject,  and  exercises  the  same 
masterly  power  of  language.  You  forget,  when 
reading  his  translation  of  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, that  you  are  not  reading  ue  original.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  songs  and  poems  of  Mooro, 
Lamb,  Keats,  Burns,  Sou&y,  and  Scott,  which 
he  has  translated.  The  World  is  all  a  fleeting 
Show,  and  The  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu,  are  won- 
derful. We  hear  that  he  is  now  engaged  in  trana- 
lating  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems,  of  which  one  little 
gem.  The  Better  Land,  appears  in  hia  own  volume. 
fVeiligrath  is  well  acquainted  with  English  litera- 
ture ;  and  by  translations  and  criticisms,  particularly 
in  the  Morgenblatt,  he  makes  Germany  acquainted 
with  it.  It  was  he  first  who,  through  this  means, 
awakened  the  Germans  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
excellence  of  Burns,  and  now  they  have  three 
translations  of  this  poet.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of 
the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Howitt  and  Ebeneser  Elliott, 
and  has  introduced  various  of  their  poems  to  his 
oountry  men. ' ' — ^Pages  475^-8. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  why  the  wily  King 
of  Prussia,  whom  1  have,  in  the  above  article, 
given  credit  for  discernment  in  such  cases,  was 
anxious  to  get  Freiligrath  into  his  net.  He  was 
full  of  power,  and  capable  of  doing  infinite  damage 
to  the  cause  of  despotism.    He  therefore  took  his 


usual  course  with  him,  and  endeavorad  to  atop  hit 

mouth  with  a  lump  of  pudding ;  in  other  words,  to 
Freiligrath 's  great  astonishment,  without  the  most 
distant  idea  of  sueh  a  thing,  without  the  slightest 
solicitation  or  expectation,  presented  him  with  a 
pension.  The  pension  once  given,  however,  it 
became  speedily  obvious  what  the  object  of  it  was. 
The  poet,  who  was  going  calmly  on  his  way,  wise 
and  generous,  and  sympathizing  with  the  better 
hopes  of  his  people,  atf  a  true  poet  must,  but  no 
fiery  demagogue,  no  dabbler  in  the  muddy  though 
most  necessary  waters  of  politics,  was  speeduy 
called  upon  to  notice  that  now  scarcely  a  single 
poem  of  his  of  the  most  sober  kind,  and  on  the  most 
indifiTerent  subject,  could  appear  in  the  literary  jour- 
nals witliout  being  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  the 
censor,  and  sometimes  could  not  appear  at  all. 
Alarmed  at  this  ominous  discovery,  hi^hminded 
and  sensitive  of  his  honor,  he  saw  that,  this  permit- 
ted ^  would  soon  force  upon  him  the  charge  of 
having  sold  his  independence  for  a  pension.  An 
occasion  soon  ofi[ered  to  test  this  matter.  He  had 
sent  some  small  poems  to  the  Cologne  Gazette; 
they  were  suppressed  by  the  censor.  Be  demanded 
an  explanation,  and  appealed  against  the  decisioa 
of  the  local  censor  to  the  High  Court  of  Censorship 
in  Berlin .  Here  is  one  of  the  poems  which  alarmed 
Prassia,  with  its  half  million  of  soldiers.  To 
decide  whether  this  poem  might  see  the  light 
unmutilated,  the  High  Court  of  Censorship  held  ita 
sitting  in  Berlin  on  the  13th  of  Febraary,  1844,  ia 
which  no  less  grave  and  dignified  personages  thai 
the  Actual  Privy  Upper  Counsellor  of  Justice  and 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President  Boroemann,  and 
the  members  Privy  Upper  Counsellor  of  Justke, 
Zettwach,  Privy  Upper  Cooosellor  of  Justice,  Goes* 
chel.  Privy  Upper  Tribunab*  Counsellor,  Ulrich, 
Privy  Government's  Counsellor,  AulickS,  Actual 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  Graf  von  Schlieffen,  Pro- 
fessor von  Lanciolle,  and  Privy  Finance  Coun- 
sellor, von  Obstfelder,  sat  in  deep  deliberation — on 
what!  To  consider  whether  this  poem  mi^ht| 
without  danger  to  the  state,  be  published  entire  ; 
and  decided  that  it  could  not,  without  the  omissioa 
of  the  two  lines  given  in  italics  in  the  poem,  which 
follows : — 

The  Tartar  vulture  tore  the  rose  of  Poland 
Before  our  eyes,  and  grimly  left  it  lying. 

It  must  be  amusing  to  Englishmen  to  see  out  of 
what  trifles  tyrants  create  the  bugbears  that  break 
their  reat :  and  what  a  lunatic  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  become,  attempting  to  shut  out  of  his  kingdom 
that  liffht  which  immediately  bursts  in  from  all 
sides,  from  Hamburg,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England.  The  unfortunate  man  should  abandoa 
the  Eagle  as  the  symbol  of  Prussia,  and  adopt  that 
of  the  Ostrich  sticking  its  head  in  the  ground.  The 
forbidden  lines  were  pronounced  a  libel  on  the 
king's  brother-in-law,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
Steppen-gcir  or  Tartar  Vulture.  The  poem,  of 
course,  appeared  without  those  two  lines  in  Prossia,. 
but  was  uumediately  published  with  them  in  Hain* 
burg: 

ON  MANHOOD**  TRCE,   SPRINGS  CROWDING    FLOWIR*. 
ON  FLOWER. 
ST  VBSSIMAND  niBIUOmATB.  ^^ 

On  manhood*s  tree,  springs  crowding  flower  oa* 
flower. 

By  an  eternal  law  they  wave  thereon ;  i 

As  here  one  withereth  in  its  final  hour, 

There  springs  another  full  and  glorious  one. 
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Aa  ever  eoiuiig  and  sa  ewer  gnmgy— 

And  sever  for  an  horn  a  eluggiih  stand ! 
Weaee  them  buntr— to  earth  tlMo  aee  them  blowing, 
Aad  every  bloaeom  ie  a  FoIk-<-a  Land ! 

We  who  yet  wander  with  young  feet  this  wo-land, 

Already  have  seen  many  crushed  and  dying; 
The  Tartar  Vulture  tore  the  rose  of  Poland 

Before  our  eyes,  and  grimly  left  it  lying. 
Through  Spain's  green  foliage,  sternly  on  her  way 

History  storms  onward — shall  she  fall  then  thust 
Shall  not  another  realm *s  long,  dank  decay 

Be  blown  and  scattered  o^er  the  Bosphorus  ? 

Tet,  near  to  these,  which  the  woiid's  spirit  motion 

Shakes  from  the  bough  with  its  resistless  might- 
Others  we  see  full  of  young  life's  commotion, 

Ciear-eyed  and  ioyous,  pressing  towards  the  light. 
Ab !  what  a  budding!  what  a  rich  nnfolding ! 

What  thronging  germs  in  young  wood  and  in  old ! 
How  many  bada  have  burst  for  our  beholding — 

How  many  crackle  load,  and  full,  and  bold ! 

And  Grennany's  rich  bud,  too,  God  be  praised, 

Stirs  on  the  stem  !  It  seems  to  bursting  nigh,-^ 
Fresh  as  when  Hermann  on  its  beauty  gaied, — 

Fresh  as  when  Lather  from  the  Wartburg  high. 
An  andent  growth !  with  life  still  proudly  teeming, — 

Still  yearning  towards  the  genial  sanbeamsever, — 
Still  ever  siiring^-«till  aye  of  Freedom  dreaming — 

0  shall  tne  bad  become  a  blossom  never! 

Yea,  with  full  chalice — ^if  oar  care  but  tendeth 

That  which  with  joy  and  freedom  doth  expand— 
Provided  that  which  liouoteouB  Nature  sendeth 

We  lop  not  aa  wild  shoots  with  savage  hand. 
Provided  that  we  let  no  mildew  cling 

To  the  young  leaves — a  canker  many  sided  : 
Provided  brand  and  shears  away  we  fling — 

Provided— yes,  I  only  mean — ^provided ! 

Thou  at  whose  torch  the  flowers  unfold  their  glory, 

O  breath  of  spring,  on  us,  too,  warmly  blow ! 
Thou  who  the j?ermsofnations  ope'st  in  story, 

O  breath  of  Freedom,  on  this  poor  thy  glow  ! 
Thy  stillest,  deepest  sanctuary  render, 

O  kiss  it  into  fragrant  splendor  free ! 
Lord  Grod  in  heaven  1  what  a  Flower  of  Wonder 

Shall  Germany  one  day  all  peerless  be ! 

On  manhood's  tree  springs  crowdmg  flower  on 
flower. 

By  an  eternal  law  they  wave  thereon ; 
As  here  one  witheieth  in  its  flnal  hour, 

There  springs  another  full  and  glorious  one. 
An  ever-coming  and  an  ever-going^ 

And  never  for  an  hour  a  sluggish  stand ! 
We  see  them  burst — ^to  earth  then  see  them  blowing, 

And  every  blossom  is  a  Folk — a  Land ! 

These  circumflCanees  awoke  Freiligrath  to  a 
sense  of  his  actual  situation  ;  they  awoke  him  more 
fully  to  the  real  condition  of  his  country.  He 
velleoted  deeply  on  that  condition,  and  the  resalt 
was  that  which  became  a  high-minded  and  honora- 
ble man.  He  threw  up  instantly  the  pension,  and 
prepared  to  utter  such  a  clear  statement  of  his  sen- 
timents as  should  at  once  remove  from  his  charac- 
ter t^^uspicion  of  having  for  one  moment  con- 
sente^R)  sacriflce  his  own  independence,  or  the 
welikre  of  hiscoantry  to  a  selfish  advantage.  This 
he  did  by  a  volume  of  poems  called  his  Glauben^s 
jBdfcotfntMtf,  or  Confessioa  of  Faith.    In  this  boldly, 


wannly,  yet  not  intempanlfliy,  1m  ipuKJumeA  hm 
deep  sympathy  with  his  Fatheiland  in  its  enslaved 
oonaition  ;  and  called  on  his  country roeI^  to  unite  to 
obtain  constatntional  freedom.  To  this  volume  I 
shall  one  day  draw  more  partionlar  attention.  B^ 
fore  its  publication,  the  prudent  poet  took  the  neces- 
sary precaution  of  stepping  aeross  the  frontier  into 
Bdgiuro.  The  event  proved  that  the  caution  was 
well-grounded.  An  immediate  order  for  the  so|k 
pression  of  the  poems,  and  the  arrest  of  the  author 
was  issued  by  government.  Spite  of  this,  6000. 
copies  of  the  work  were  alnsost  immediately  die-* 
persed  throughout  Germany,  and  the  sale  of  the 
work  has  since  continued  to  be  great.  The  avowed 
accession  of  so  distingnished  a  man  to  the  cause  of 
national  freedom  created  a  vivid  and  universal  sen- 
sation. The  authw  retired  with  his  aoeomplished 
wife  to  Brossels,  where  he  resided  some  time. 
But  here  he  found  himself  not  safe  from  the  long 
arm  of  Prussian  influence.  A  Herr  Heinzen,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  Prussia  to  Paris  for  a 
similar  cause,  was,  while  living  there  in  the  utmost 
quiet,  ordered,  through  the  influence  of  the  PrussiaB 
ambaiisador,  to  quit  France  in  eight  and  forty  hours. 
He  came  to  Brussels,  and  with  him  Freiligrath 
oonohided  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Switzerland. 
Within  six  hours  of  his  quitting  Bnissels  another 
German,  singularly  enougli  of  we  same  name  and 
residing  in  the  same  street,  was  arrested  for  Freili- 
grath by  mistake.  From  that  period,  1844,  till 
recently,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  has  been  residing  at 
Zurich.  But,  exiled  by  his  patriotism  and  deep 
sense  of  honor  ftom  his  native  land — for  enter  any 
part  of  (zermany ,  and  bv  the  articles  of  the  German 
Confederation  he  must  be  delivered  up  to  Prussia— 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  only  genuine 
home  for  such  a  man  in  such  a  position  was  Eng^ 
land.  I  have,  therefore,  never  ceased  to  press  upon 
him  to  establiBh  himself  i 


The  inviolate  island  of  the  brave  and  free. 

He  has  new  done  it,  and  the  event  has  justifled  the 
soundness  of  the  advice.  Here  he  has  been  re- 
ceived with  open  arms,  not  only  by  the  large  body 
of  his  oMm  eoantrymen-— a  body  in  London  of  great 
wealth  and  enlightened  character — but  by  our  own 
oountrymen.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  is  a  man  as 
practical  as  he  is  poetical.  He  was  early  educated 
in  the  first  continental  houses  to  commerce,  and  he 
has  wisely  resolved  to  devote  his  business  hours  to 
the  strenuous  pursuit  of  busineee,  and  his  leisum 
moments  only  to  literature.  With  connections 
already  seoored  to  him  by  his  countrymen  that 
insure  an  honorable  independence,  with  a  mind  at 
ease,  and  his  person  in  safety,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
those  moments  will  prodaoe  in  the  course  of  years 
the  best  guarantees  of  an  extended  fame.  From 
the  impregnable  citadel  of  British  Freedom,  from 
amid  the  throng  of  free  men  who  fear  no  tyrant's 
deadly  hand,  no  blighting  touch  of  censor  or  of 
slave,  he  will  send  forth  his  heart  in  his  poems  to 
his  countrymen  all  the  world  over.  Here  he  can 
more  calmly  and  more  successfully  serve  the  cause 
of  his  oountry  and  of  man,  without  the  bitterness 
of  personal  irriution,  but  with  the  strength  of 
untroubled  wisdom.  From  this  day  forwards  Eng^ 
land  is  the  home  of  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  and  as 
he  will  derive  from  us  a  sense  of  personal  security, 
we  shall  derive  from  his  presence  the  honor  of  one 
more  true  patriot  and  noble  poet  amongst  us. 
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TkCm  mOM  GWBBOORK. 

In  the  ooontjr  of  Dooegal,  on  the  north-west 
oout  of  Ireland,  ie  aituatad  a  wild  mountain  dktiiet 
called  Gweedore^  about  which  a  pamphlet  of  a  re- 
markable nature,  from  the  pen  of  liord  George  Hill, 
has  lately  made  its  appearance.*  The  object  of  the 
publication  is  to  satiny  a  reasonable  curiosity  which 
has  been  expressed  by  his  lordship*8  friends  respect- 
ing a  somewhat  Quixotic  attempt  to  improve  an  es* 
tate,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  reclaim  from 
worse  than  a  state  of  nature  a  tract  of  country  of 
which  he  had  become  the  purchaser.  The  noble 
author's  production  beasts  none  of  the  giaoes  of 
polite  literature ;  it  is  little  else  than  a  seiiss  of 
Acts  treated  plainly  and  statistically  ;  but  on  that 
account  we  like  it  all  the  better.  Practical  and  to 
the  point,  it  demonstrates,  in  language  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  what  a  new  world  Ireland  might 
become  were  its  landowners  resolutely  to  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  improvement.  The  ac- 
count of  Lord  Greorge  Hiirs  efforts^  however,  may 
be  inspiriting  in  other  quarters ;  and  as  bis  ^*  Facts 
from  Gweedore"  have  as  yet  attracted  little  atten- 
tion frcTm  the  press,  we  propose  to  give  them  as 
wide  a  publicity  as  may  be  possible  through  the 
medium  of  these  pages.  It  will  be  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  d^cnribe  the  condition  of  G  weedoro 
previous  to  its  change  of  owners. 

Gweedore,  which  forms  pvt  of  the  parish  of 
Tullaghobegly,  extends  to  twenty-three  thousand 
acres  of  mountain-graaing  and  arable  land.  Up  to 
183d,  it  belonged  to  a  number  of  proprietors,  none 
of  whom  resided  in  the  district.  The  population 
of  the  parish  amounted  to  about  nine  thousand  in- 
dividuals, of  whom  a  third  wero  located  in  Gwee- 
dore. Tlio  Irish  language  was  universally  spoken, 
and  comparatively  few  knew  English.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  clergyman  of  the  es- 
tablished church  within  the  dtstnct.  The  people 
were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  had  a  chapel  and  a 
priest.  Besides  this  gentleman  there  was  a  school 
master,  on  miserable  pay,  who  taught  a  few  pupils ; 
likewise  a  coast-guard  and  constabulary  foree. 
And  here  may  be  said  to  conclude  the  list  of  indi- 
yiduals  above  the  condition  of  an  ignorant,  wretohr 
ed,  and  lawless  peasantry.  Grazing  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  cultivation  of  patches  of  land,  fishing  at' 
oeruin  seasons,  and  the  illicit  distillation  of  whiskey, 
fiirmed  the  means  of  general  subsistence.  Every- 
thing was  on  the  nulest  possible  scale.  There 
were  no  handicrafts,  no  inns,  no  shops ;  articles 
wero  purohased  at  a  dear  rate  from  hawkers,  and 
the  produce  of  the  district  could  be  disposed  of  only 
at  fiiirs  or  in  distant  towns.  The  state  of  the  roads 
was  also  deplorable.  '*  Even  in  the  year  1837, 
when  the  lord-lieuteoant  made  his  tour  through 
thoss  parts  of  Donegal,  the  leading  road  was  so 
broken  up  and  intercepted  by  boggy  Joughs  (though 
in  the  middle  of  summer)   that    his   excellency 

nlit  not  have  been  able  to  proceed  along  pait  of 
,  ad  it  not  been  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  country 
fellow,  who,  observing  the  difficoltv,  with  all  the 
quickness  and  spirit  of  a  rustic  Rafeigh  ran  to  his 
eabin,  whipt  off  the  door,  and  hurrying  to  his  excel- 
lency's relief,  laid  it  down  before  his  horse's  feet ; 
by  this  device  his  lordship  and  staff  were  enabled  to 
proceed  in  comfort.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed, 
the  man  immediately  hoisted  the  door  on  his  shoul- 

*  f^M^U  from  Gweedors ;  compiled  from  Notes,  by  Lord 
George  Hill.  Dabiio :  Philip  Dixon  Hardy  and  Sons, 
LoQorm :  Hatchard  and  Sons,  Piccadilly.  1846.  An  8vo. 
pamphlet,  with  cuts  sad  map. 
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ders,  tripped  on  nenily  beftve  Ids  czoeHenoy,  ootO 
he  saw  it  neoessary  to  lower  it  again ;  and  thus  ha 
accompanied  the  cavalcade,  being,  perhaps,  not  tlw 
least  useful  attach^  to  the  suite." 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  lord-lieutenant  paid 
a  -visit  to  Donegal,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  his 
excellency  by  ratriek  M'Kye,  teacher  in  the  par* 
i^,  showing  the  general  state  of  afiairs.  We 
transcribe  it  as  a  cariosity. 

*'  Humbly  showeth — That  the  parishioners  of 
this  psrish  of  West  Tullaghobegly^  in  the  barony 
of  Kilmacrennan,  and  county  of  Donegal,  are  la 
the  most  needy,  hungry,  and  naked  condition  of 
any  people  that  ever  came  within  the  precincts  of 
my  knowledge,  although  I  have  travelled  ^srt  of 
nine  counties  in  Ireland,  also  a  part  of  Englaod 
and  Scotland,  together  with  a  part  of  firitish  Amer* 
ioa;  I  have  likewise  perambulated  8953  milea. 
through  seven  of  the  United  States,  and  never  wi^ 
nessed  the  tenth  part  of  such  hunger,  hardships, 
and  nakedness. 

**  Now,  my  lord,  if  the  causes  which  I  now  lay 
before  your  excellency  were  not  of  very  extraor^ 
dinary  importance,  I  wonki  never  presume  that  it 
should  be  laid  before  you.  But  I  consider  myself 
in  duty  bound  by  charity  to  relieve  distressed  and- 
hungry  fellow-man ;  ahhough  I  am  sorry  to  state 
that  my  charity  oannot  extend  further  than  to  ex* 
plain  to  the  rich  where  hunger  and  hardships  exists, 
in  almost  the  greatest  degree  that  nature  can  endure. 
And  whksh  I  shall  endravor  to  explain  in  detail, 
with  all  the  truth  and  accuracy  in  my  power,  and 
that  without  the  least  exaggeration,  as  follows  :— 
All  within  the  parish  [9049  in  1841]  are  as  px>r  as 
I  shall  describe  them.  They  have  among  them  no 
more  than  one  cart,  no  wheel  car,  no  coach  or  any 
other  wheeled  vehicle,  one  plough,  sixteen  har- 
rows, eight  saddles,  two  pillions,  eleven  oridles, 
twenty  iJiovels,  thirty*two  rakes,  seven  table-forks, 
ninety-three  chain,  two  hundred  and  forty-thiee 
stods,  ten  iron  grapes,  no  swine,  hogs,  or  pigt, 
twenty-seven  geese,  three  turkeys,  two  feather 
beds,  eight  chaff  beds,  two  stables,  six  cow-houses, 
one  national  school,  no  other  school,  one  priest,  no 
other  resident  gentleman,  no  bonnet,  no  dock, 
three  watches,  eight  brass  candlesticks,  no  looking^ 
glasses  above  threepence  in  price,  no  boot^,  no 
spun,  no  fruit-trees,  no  turoips,  no  parsnips,  no 
carrots,  no  clover  or  any  other  garden  vegetablest 
but  potstoes  and  cabbage,  and  not  more  than  tea 
square  foot  of  glass  in  windows  in  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ohapel,  the  sehool-honse,  the 
priest's  hoose,  Mr.  Dombrain's  house,  and  the  con* 
stabulary  barrack. 

'*None  of  their  either  married  or  nnmarriad 
women  can  afibrd  more  than  one  shift,  and  a  fow 
cannot  afford  any ;  more  than  one  half  of  both  mea 
and  women  oannot  aflbrd  shoes  to  their  foot,  nor 
can  many  of  them  aflbrd  a  second  bed,  but  whole 
fomilies  of  sons  and  daoghters  of  mature  age  indi^ 
eriminately  lying  together  with  their  parents. 

"  They  have  no  means  of  harrowing  their  had 
but  with  meadow  rakes.  Their  farms  are  so  smaJI, 
that  from  four  to  ten  forms  can  be  harrowed  in  • 
day  with  one  rake. 

'*  Their  beds  are  straw — green  and  dried  rasheo' 
or  mountain  bent :  their  bedclothes  are  either  <ttfiM* 
aheets,  or  no  sheets,  and  ragged,  filthy  blankeK 

'*  And,  worse  than  all  that  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  a  general  prospeot  of  survation  st  the  prao» 
cot  prevailing  among  them,  and  that  originainig 
from  varioee  eanses ;  hot  the  principal  cause  is  » 
^  orfoilwaof  aaedin  tbelast  year's  erop,  tunthiB 
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with  «  seandty  of  winter  fowge,  ia  eoasequeDce  of 
a  long  ooDtinuation  of  stonn  since  October  last  in 
thb  part  of  the  coootiy. 

*'So  that  they,  the  people,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  cutting  down  their  potatoes  and  give 
tkem  to  their  cattle  to  keep  them  alive.  All  these 
circumstanoes  connected  together,  has  brought  hun- 
ger to  reign  among  them  to  that  degree  that  the 
generality  of  *Jie  peasantry  are  on  the  small  allow- 
ance of  one  meal  a  day,  and  many  families  cannot 
affiird  more  than  one  meal  in  two  days,  and  some- 
times one  meal  in  three  days. 

<*  Their  children  crying  and  fainting  with  hun- 
ger, and  their  parents  weeping,  being  full  of  grief, 
hvnger,  debility,  and  de^tion,  with  glooming 
aspect,  looking  ^t  their  chddren  likely  to  expire  in 
the  jaws  of  starvation.  Also,  in  addition  to  all, 
their  cattle  and  sheep  are  dying  with  hunger,  and 
their  owners  forced  by  hunger  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
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'*  'T  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  such 
flesh  will  raise  some  infectious  disease  among  the 
people,  and  may  very  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
the  people  will  die  more  numerous  than  the  cattle 
and  sheep,  if  some  immediate  relief  are  not  sent  to 
alleviate  their  hunger. 

**  Now,  my  lord,  it  may  perhaps  seem  inconsisU 
eot  with  truth  that  all  that  I  have  said  conkl  possibly 
be  true  ;  but  if  any  unprejudiced  gentleman  should 
be  sent  here  to  investigate  my  report,  I  will,  if  called 
on,  go  with  him  from  house  to  house,  where  his 
egres  will  full^  satisfy  and  convince  him,  and  where 
I  can  show  him  about  one  hundred  and  forty  chil- 
dren bare-naked,  and  was  so  during  winter,  and 
some  hundreds  only  covered  with  filUiy  rags,'  most 
disgustful  to  look  at.  Also  man  and  beast  housed 
together;  that  is,  the  families  in  one  end  of  the 
hmise,  and  the  cattle  in  the  other.  Some  houses 
having  within  their  wails  from  one  to  thirty  bun- 
dled weights  of  dung,  others  having  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen  tons  weight  of  dung,  and  only  cleaned  out 
once  a  year ! 

"  I  have  also  to  add,  that  the  national  school  has 
areatly  decreased  in  number  of  scholars,  through 
hunger  and  extreme  poverty ;  and  th^  teacher  of 
said  school,  with  a  family  of  nine  persons,  depend- 
ing on  a  salary  of  £S  a  year,  without  any  benefit 
fiom  any  other  source.  If  I  may  hyperbolioally 
•peak,  it  is  an  honor  for  the  Board  of  Education  !^' 

It  would  be  scarcely  poesible  to  imagine  a  state 
of  things  more  deplorable  than  is  here  represented ; 
wd  it  will  appear  surprising  how  such  abject  desti- 
tution i^hould  have  occurred  at  all.  This  involves 
an  interesting  point  in  political  economy ;  affording 
.  a  striking  picture  of  the  abyss  into  which  a  people 
nay  sink  by  following  a  wrong  social  and  industrial 
system.  It  may  be  said  that  afiairs  could  not  have 
sunk  into  so  lamentable  a  condition  had  the  land- 
owners resided  on  their  properties;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  too  much  to  impute  blame 
exclusively  to  absenteeship.  The  landlords  drew 
comparatively  little  monoy  from  their  properties. 
The  rents  were  small,  and  ill  paid.  Arrears  fre- 
qnently  accumulated  for  years ;  bailiffs  were  afraid 
to  execute  writs  within  the  district ;  and  often  no 
rants  were  paid  at  all.  Practically,  the  land  waa 
held  Jp  permanence  by  the  tenants.  There  was  no 
getting  them  out  of  it.  They  appropriated  and 
aaed,  divided  and  subdivided,  mortgaged  and  be- 
queathed their  farms  just  as  if  they  had  been  their 
own  property.  In  the  course  of  time,  accordingly, 
the  whole  district  was  cut  up  into  patches,  and  had 
9Bt  into  a  numerous  variety  of  handsi  altogether 
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owner.  As  an  instance  of  this  species  of  subdivi- 
sion and  transfer,  one  fiekl  of  about  half  an  acre 
waa  held  by  twenty-six  persons.  ''The  farms 
were  also  frequently,  at  the  death  of  parents,  re- 
duced to  atoms  at  once ;  being  then  divided  among 
all  the  children ;  in  such  cases,  when  the  farm  was 
small,  it  left  to  each  a  mere  shred,  and  by  this  sim- 
ple process  the  next  generation  were  beggars." 
The  whole  district,  therefore,  was  as  nearly  as  poe- 
sible an  arbitrary  appropriation  by  its  inhabitants ;  • 
and  yet  these  people,  in  doing  what  they  liked, 
were  plunged  into  a  state  of  poverty  the  moat 
appalling  the  imagination  can  conceive.  Those 
who  entertain  the  theory  that  capitalists  are  mon- 
sters of  rapacity,  and  that  the  world  might  he 
transformed  into  an  earthly  paradise  by  giving 
every  man  his  acre,  will  do  well  to  ponder  on  thia 
instructive  fact. 

The  truth  is,  neither  the  landlords  nor  tenants 
were  specially  to  blame.  The  error  lay  in  a  sys- 
tem which  had  been  growing  up  for  ages,  and  of 
which  both  parties  were  ultimately  the  victims. 
The  practice  of  dividing  and  redividing  the  lands, 
to  aooommodate  a  poor  and  increasing  population, 
was  the  proximateT source  of  deterioration.  We  are 
told  that  in  many  instances  farmers  had  patches  of 
land  in  thirty  to  forty  difierent  places,  withoat 
fences  to  separate  them  from  other  patches,  or  to 
keep  out  cattle ;  and  it  was  a  rule  that  such  patches 
should  be  of  di^rent  Qualities — good,  middling, 
and  bad — ^in  order  that  all  might  share  alike.  Di»- 
putes,  fights,  trespasses  and  confusion  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  this  Rundide  system,  as  it 
was  called;  and  sometimes  a  poor  man  would 
abandon  his  inheriunce  of  thirty  shreds  of  ground, 
in  utter  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  make  them 
out.  Worse  than  all,  *'  on  a  certain  day  all  the 
cattle  of  the  townland  were  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  allowed  to  run  indiscrimmately  over  the 
arable  land,  and  any  tliat  had  not  the  potatoes  dog, 
or  other  crops  off  the  ground,  were  much  injured ; 
neither  could  anyone  man, venture  to  grow  turoine, 
clover,  or  other  green  crops,  for  nothing  short  of  a 
sevep-feet  wall  would  keep  out  the  mountain 
sheep."  In  addition,  there  prevailed  a  practice  of 
holding  pieces  of  land  in  partnership,  and  the  very 
animaU  were  sometimes  matter  of  division.  *'  la 
an  adjacent  island,  three  men  were  concerned  in 
one  horse ;  but  the  poor  brute  was  rendered  use* 
less,  as  the  unfortunate  foot  uf  the  supernumerary 
leg  remained  unshod,  none  of  them  being  willing  to 
acknowledge  its  dependency,  and  accordingly  it 
became  quite  lame.  There  were  many  intestine 
rows  on  the  subject ;  at  length  one  of  the  *  com- 
pany' came  to  the  mainland,  ind  called  on  a  magis« 
trate  for  advice,  stating  that  the  animal  was  entirely 
useless  now ;  that  he  had  not  only  kept  up,  decently, 
his  proper  hoof  at  his  own  expense,  but  had  shod 
this  fourth  foot  twkse  to  boot!  yet  the  other  two 
proprietoiB  resolutely  refused  to  shoe  more  than 
their  wm  foot  r* 

Here  we  may  dose  the  evidence  as  to  the  condi^ 
tion  of  Gweedore  previous  to  1838,  in  which  year, 
and  subsequently,  the  properties  now  composing 
the  estate  were  purchased  by  Lord  Greorge  Hill. 
We  shall  now  see  how  his  Imdship  set  to  work  U> 
remedy  this  state  of  affaire. 

The  acquisition  and  transference  of  land  in  Irs* 
land  is  usually  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty ;  any 
attempt  to  redrganize  the  tenantries  being  frequently 
visiteu  by  the  assassination  of  the  principal  or  hm 
agents.    Perhaps  too  little  pains  is  taken  on  such 
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oecamons  to  explain  mattare  to  the  people,  or  to 
oommenoe  in  the  right  way.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Lord  George  Hill  was  exposed  to  anything 
like  indignity  or  ootrage  on  taking  possession  of  his 
property  or  remodelling  the  tenantries.  Fearless 
of  danger,  he  went  with  his  agent  to  reside  on  the 
spot,  central  to  the  operations  which  he  intended  to 
pursue.  His  object  was  to  become  personally 
acf^uainted  with  his  tenantry,  and  so  obtain  an 
insight  into  their  condition  and  character.  For  this 
purpose,  on  establishing  himself  at  Gweedore,  he 
visited  every  house  in  the  district,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  its  inmates  in  their  own  ton^e, 
which  he  fortunately  was  able  to  speak.  The 
intercourse  so  established  was  pleasing  and  attrao> 
tive  to  the  people  who  bad  never  before  heard  the 
language  of  sympathy  from  a  superior ;  and  they 
asserted  that  theur  new  landlord  "•  could  not  be  a 
lord  at  all,  particularly  as  he  spoke  Irish." 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  induce  the  abandon- 
ment of  illicit  distillation,  which  caused  ruinous  hab- 
its, poverty,  and  social  disorder,  and  Hkewise  occa- 
sional famines,  by  consuming  the  grain  which 
should  otherwise  have  been  made  into  food.  It  was 
of  no  use,  however,  attempting  to  preach  down  this 
evil.  The  plan  consisted  in  opening  up  a  market 
for  the  disposal  of  grain  at  a  fair  price,  payable  in 
ready  money.  *^  In  1839,  a  com  store,  eighty-four 
feet  long  by  twenty-two  feet  wide,  having  three 
lofts  and  a  kiln,  was  built  at  the  port  of  Bunbeg, 
capable  of  containing  three  or  four  hundred  tons  of 
oats.  A  quay  was  formed  in  front  of  the  store,  at 
which  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  con  load  or  dis- 
cbarge, there  being  fourteen  feet  of  water  at  the 
height  of  the  tide.  A  market  was  thus  eetablished 
for  the  grain  of  the  district,  the  price  given  for  it 
being  much  the  same  as  at  Letterkenny,  six-and 
twenty  miles  distant .  There  was  much  difficulty  in 
getting  this  store  built ;  even  the  site  of  it  had  to  be 
excavated,  by  blasting  from  the  solid  rock,  and  there 
were  no  masons  or  carpenters  in  the  country  capable 
of  erecting  a  building  of  the  kind.  So  great  was 
the  difficulty  of  getting  even  a  coffin  made,  that  to 
secure  the  services  of  a  carpenter,  such  as  the  dis- 
trict aflforded,  many  of  the  people  gave  him  annu- 
ally, by  way  of  a  retaining  fee,  sheaves  of  oats,  on 
the  express  condition  of  making  their  coffin  when 
they  died!  It  was  therefore  found  necessary  to 
iotiodnce  competent  tradesmen ;  and  even  then 
xouch  manceuvring  was  requisite  to  get  those  who 
were  brought  for  the  purpose  to  remain.  They 
were  paid  regularly  every  Saturday  night ;  hut  it 
was  by  no  means  unusual,  on  mustering  the  hands 
OD  Monday  morning,  to  have  it  reported  that  a  car- 
penter or  mason  had  deserted  in  the  interval ;  and  it 
was  no  wonder !  The  aspect  of  the  country  being 
so  prodigiously  diflferent  from  anything  they  had 
ever  seen,  and  the  comforts  they  had  been  accua- 
tomed  to,  such  as  bread  and  meat,  not  for  any 
consideration  to  be  procured,  there  being  neither 
baker  nor  butcher  nearer  than  a  day*s  journey !" 

The  store  acted  like  a  charm,  in  the  first  year 
of  its  operations  the  sum  of  JC479,  9s.  6id.  was 
paid  for  oats ;  and  for  the  year  1844  the  amount  was 
£lliH>,  Grain,  butter,  hides,  and  wool  were  also 
purchased ;  the  whole  being  shipped  for  Liverpool ; 
Efid  between  that  port  and  Bunbeg  a  trade  accord- 
ingly sprung  up.  Much  as  the  money  payments 
for  oats  were  prixeS,  they  virere  of  comparatively 
little  use,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  ineans 
of  laying  them  out  to  advantage.  Lord  George 
Hill,  as  a  capitalist,  again  interposed  to  do  tl^t 
which  no  oae  else  had  the  means  to  andertake.  He 
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establidied  a  wheelwright,  to  make  carts  and  wbed* 
barrows;  and  opened  a  shop,  at  which  iron,  wood, 
salt,  soap,  candles,  sugar,  tea,  and  a  few  other  aitH 
cles  were  sold  at  the  Letterkenny  prices.  The 
wheelwright,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
agent,  acted  as  shopkeeper ;  but  its  noble  owner  put 
up  a  signboard  with  his  own  name  over  the  door, 
expressing  in  Irish  that  he  was  licensed  to  sell  tea, 
tobacco,  and  other  excisable  articles.  Every  year 
the  business  of  the  shop  increased.  The  first  quar- 
ter's sales  to  December,  1840  amounted  to  x40, 
12s.  lOd.,  whilst  the  corresponding  quarter  for  1844 
was  X*550.  So  many  new  articles  are  now  added 
to  the  stock,  that  the  shop  embraces  pretty  nearly 
everything  in  groceries,  crockery,  hardware,  dra- 
pery, and  stationery;  also  some  few  drugs,  and 
articles  of  confectionary  and  drysaltery.  The  con- 
cern having  gone  much  beyond  the  powers  of  man- 
agement of  the  wheelwright,  has  been  put  under 
the  charge  of  an  experienced  person,  with  several 
assistants.  His  lordship  also  erected  a  mill  for 
grinding  wheat,  and  a  bakery  for  making  bread  and 
biscuit ;  and  of  these  articles,  as  also  of  flour,  a 
large  sale  ensued,  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
habits  ard  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  transactions  in  buying  and  selling  are  in  ready 
cash. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  store.  Lord 
George  Hill  began  his  endeavors  to  regulate  the  ter- 
ritotisi]  arrangements.  All  the  old  and  complex 
holdings  were  to  be  aboHshed  ;  instead  of  having 
his  laml  in  disjointed  scraps,  every  man  was  assured 
of  getting  a  just  proportion,  according  to  his  rent, 
in  a  sing^  piece.  The  tenants  were  all  assembled 
to  hear  the  new  measures  proposed  ;  and  although 
thoy  advanced  innumerable  objections,  they  peace* 
ably  consented  to  allow  the  allotments  to  be  made ; 
a  degree  of  confidence  being  inspired  in  their  minds, 
by  being  allowed  to  appoint  a  committee  of  them- 
selves to  assist  in  laying  out  the  new  farms.  When 
all  had  been  surveyed  and  laid  out,  the  farms  were 
distributed  with  the  greatest  regard  to  existing 
interests,  and  also  by  casting  lots  in  cases  of  com- 
peting claims.  **It  took  about  three  years  to 
aoonroplish  the  divisions,  as  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  had  to  be  thus  arranged  and  distrib- 
uted. Altogether,  it  wasadifficuh  task,  and  much 
thwarted  by  the  people,  as  they  naturally  did  not 
like  that  their  old  ways  should  l>e  disturbed  or  inter- 
fered with,  nor  wore  they  disposed  as  yet  to  aban- 
don the  Rundale  system.  They  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  tmte  for  sim^e  plain-dealing,  or  that  matters 
should  he  putstraight,  and  made  easy  of  apprehen- 
sion .  The  greater  part  of  the  tenants  had  to  remove 
th^ir  houses,  formerly  in  small  dusters,  to  their  new 
farms.  This,  though  trooblesome  to  them,  was  not 
a  very  expensive  affair ;  as  the  custom  on  such  oc- 
casions is  for  the  person  who  has  the  work  to  be 
done  to  hire  a  fiddler,  upon  which  engagement  all 
the  neighbors  joyously  anemble,  and  carry,  in  ao 
incredibly  short  time,  the  stones  and  timber  upon 
their  backs  to  the  new  site :  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ahemately  dancing  and  working  while  daylight 
lasts,  at  the  termination  of  which  they  adjourn  te 
some  dwelling,  where  they  finish  the  night,  often 
prolonging  the  dance  to  dawn  of  day,  and  with  little 
other  entertainment  but  that  which  a  fiddler  or  two 
affords.*' 

The  only  arrangement  to  which  the  people  made 
any  violent  opposition  was  the  fencincr  of  a  few  ten- 
acre  farms  on  the  waste  land.  Nothing  would 
indooe  ^em  to  onnstroet  the  fences,  though  good 
peyment  was  offered;  and  when  stiangeia  wen 
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combyed  in  the  woifc,  they  mokHed  then,  tad 
Relied  down  at  night  what  wae  eieoted  during'  the 
day.  An  enei;getio  display  of  police  force  at  length 
^inelled  this  turhulenoe,  and  the  fenoea  were  per- 
mitted to  stand.  The  evident  improyement  in  the 
condition  of  those  tenants  who  had  first  got  their 
allotments,  helped  oonsiderahly  to  allay  discontent ; 
and  in  time  the  people  beoaroe  absolately  piessbg 
to  have  land  allotted  to  them  in  the  same  manner. 
When  the  arfangements  were  completed,  the  whole 
diatriet  formed  a  well*organiaed  system  of  furms, 
varying  in  sixe,  each  wi&  a  cottage  attached,  and 
approi^habie  by  roads  made  chiefly  at  the  expense 
or  the  proprietor.  And  as  the  store  carried  off  the 
pioduce,  BO  did  the  shop  furnish  the  cottages  with 
orookery,  pans,  bedding,  and  other  articles  necessary 
lor  domestic  comfort. 

In  order  to  inspire  a  taste  for  neatness  and  habits 
of  indastry.  Lord  (xeorge  Hill  offered  premiums  to 
all  who  chose  to  compete  in  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, draining,  fencing,  green  crops,  breeds  of 
cattle  and  pigs ;  also  for  neat  cottages  with  chim- 
neys, plastered  and  whitewashed ;  making  butter, 
weaving  woollens,  knitting,  &c.  **  The  first  year 
not  a  single  individual  could  be  induoed  to  compete 
for  the  premiums,  the  people  thinking  it  aU  a  hoax, 
beinff  convinced  in  their  minds  that  no  gentleman 
wonui  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  give  his  money  merely 
to  benefit  others.  No  doubt  they  considered  them- 
selves very  knowing  in  not  being  taken  in.  In 
1840,  the  tenants  obeerving  that  any  promise  made 
to  them  was  strictly  fulfilled,  acquired  confidence, 
and  some  thought  they  might  at  all  events  try  the 
thing.  That  year,  therefore,  there  were  thirty-eix 
competitors  for  the  piemiums,  which  amounted  to 
X40,  Is.  6d. ;  and  were  so  fairiy  awarded  by  the 
ittdges,  that  they  caused  general  satisfaetion.'' 
Bvcry  year  the  number  of  competitorB  increased. 
In  1844  they  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thiity- 
nine,  to  whom  J&60  was  paid. 

Some  things  w^re  still  wanting.  The  district 
had  no  hotel.  Here  the  noble  proprietor  once  more 
acted  nobly ;  he  erected  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious hotel  at  Gweedore,  where  travellers  could  be 
accommodated  with  lodgings,  horses,,  and  ears. 
Subsequently,  a  convenient  session-house,  and  an 
airy  and  conuuodioos  schoolhouse,  were  erected, 
and  put  in  operation.  To  the  school  a  mistress 
was  attached,  to  teach  the  g^rls  sewing.  In  the 
schoolhouse,  on  Sundays,  divine  service  is  per- 
formed by  a  minister  of  the  esuUished  ohoroh. 
Aloi^  with  other  improvements,  illieit  distillation 
and  intemperance  disappeared.  Formerly,  it  was 
the  custom  at  weddinas  for  each  friend  or  relation 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  bring  a  bottle  of 
whiskey ;  now,  this  is  gone,  and  each  deposits  a 
loaf,  or  some  other  simple  article  of  refreshment. 
With  respect  to  advanoement  in  eoonomie  arrange- 
ments, the  following  passages  occur  in  a  report  by 
the  genllemea  who  adjudged  the  piemiums  in 
1843:— 

*'  We  have  found  a  considerable  extent  of  new 
ground,  reclaimed  from  bog  and  mountain,  bearing 
good  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes,  and  in  many  phu«s 
the  tenants  already  attempting  the  oultivalion  of 
green  crops,  by  raising  turnips,  the  value  of  which, 
as  it  becomes  more  generally  known,  will  no  doubt 
induce  numbers  of  others  to  follow  their  example. 

"  We  have  to  ex]^ress  our  si^tisfhction  at  the  evi- 
dent improvement  in  the  mode  of  reclaiming  and 
cultivating  the  boggy  and  mountain  lands,  by  drain- 
ing and  spade  husbandry,  and  at  the  judicious  man- 
ner in  which,  under  the  gaidanoe  of  hia  k»dahip'a 
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agrieultarist,  the  exertions  of  die  people  are  diredndf 
and  their  time  and  labor  turned  to  the  best  account. 

**  We  are  also  happy  to  find  so  much  attention 
given  to  the  home  manufacture  of  woollens,  tho 
quality  of  the  cloth  of  various  kinds,  and  the  flannel, 
stockings,  &c.,  exhibited,  being  most  creditable. 
This  branch  of  industry  is,  we  conceive,  particularly 
valuable,  as  it  gives  that  employment  to  the  females 
for  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted,  and  enables 
them  to  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  families— aflfording  cheap  and 
warm  doihing,  and  inculcating  a  spirit  of  exertion 
among  them. 

*'  In  notliing,  hovrever,  have  we  had  such  pleas- 
ure as  in  the  marked  improvement  in  the  dwelliuff 
and  ofiioe  houses  of  the  tenants,  knowing  what  di£ 
ficulties  old  habits  and  prejudices  present  to  such 
changes.  Until  lately,  the  people  were  crowded 
togeuer  in  miserable  villages,  where  want  of  clean- 
liness, and  the  impure  exhalations  of  dung-pits  closa 
to  their  dwelling-bouses,  generated  disease  and  min- 
ery.  Now  we  behold  in  aU  directions  neat  and 
comfortable  cottages,  attracting  the  eye  by  their 
well-thatched  room  and  whitewashed  walls,  giving 
an  aspect  of  life,  health,  and  cheerfulness.  Nor 
were  we  disappointed  upon  a  closer  inspection ;  we 
found  that  the  interior  of  the  houses  folly  realized 
the  expectations  raised  by  theis  exterior  appearance 
— dean,  orderly,  and  well-ventilated  rooms,  com- 
fortable and  suitable  beds  and  bedsteads,  vrith  n 
supply  of  bed-clothing  and»fumiture  equal  at  least  to 
the  wants  of  the  inmates,  and  in  many  instanceo 
showing  a  taste  in  the  anangement  for  which  wo 
were  quite  unprepared. 

*'  These  various  improvements  we  consider  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  division  of  the 
lands  into  separate  farma,  and  placing  each  tenant's 
house  upon  his  own  ground  ;  one  of  the  great  ad  van* 
tages  of  which  is,  enabling  them  to  place  their 
dwellings,  ofitoee,  and  manure  heape  in  the  most 
convenient  situations  for  comfort  and  cleanliness-^ 
advantages  of  which,  it  ia  but  justice  to  the  tenanta 
to  say,  they  have  fully  availed  themselves. 

**  It  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  us  to  witness  the 
respectable  appearance  and  ordwly  demeanor  of  the 
crowds  of  persons  assembled  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  gratitude  dispbived  in  the  looks  and  manner, 
even  more  ihao  by  the  expressions,  of  the  snccese* 
ful  candidates,  when,  after  the  dinner  provided  for 
them  by  his  lordship,  and  his  agent  had  announced 
the  decision  of  the  Judges,  they  approached  his  lord- 
ship and  received  nom  hia  hands  the  amount  of  the 
priaea  respectively  awarded  them." 

We  learn  by  a  foot-note  that  on  the  above  occa- 
sion Lord  George  Hill  not  only  provided  dinner  for, 
but  dined  with  his  tenants.  This  was  an  honor 
altogether  overwhelming.  **  The  |M)or  people  could 
not  believe  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  dine  with 
his  lordship!  When  aaaembled  outside  the  house 
where  the  dinner  was  provided,  seeing  the  surveyor, 
whom  they  knew,  at  the  door,  they  anxiously  in- 
quired of  him  *  if  it  was  inra//y  <rue  that  they  might 
go  in!'" 

Here  may  appropriately  condude  this  gratifying 
and  ' '  eventful  history . "  A  nobleman ,  a^doniag 
the  frivolities  of  the  metropolis,  has  been  seen  ex!- 
pending  his  wealth  and  his  energies  on  the  redama* 
tion  of  one  of  the  least  hopeful  tracts  of  country  in 
the  British  islands.  By  dint  oT  benevolence,  intel<> 
ligence,  and  peiteverance,  he  is  sneeessful.  Law* 
less  resistance  to  authority  is  suppressed— without 
firing  a  shot.  Poverty  is  turned  into  prosperity, 
into  sefanety,  vice  inl      ' 
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others,  we  trust  that  Lord  George  Hill  has  equally 
improved  his  own  fortune  by  the  huaxdoua  eoter- 
prise  which  he  undertook,  and  so  oouzageooaly 
Drought  to  an  issue.  As  a  lesson  to  Irish  landlords, 
his  example  is  invaluable,  more  particularly  as  his 
imDrovements  have  been  carried  out  at  his  own  oost 
and  risk.  Will  this  example  be  lost  on  those  who 
are  everlastingly  seeking  to  ha.fe  something  done  for 
tkem,  instead  ot  doing  for  themselves  f 


A  PICTUBE   or    MR.    CARLTLB. 
BT  MISS  FULLER. 

I  HATE  not  yet  spoken  of  one  of  (ncr  benofactors, 
Mr.  Carlyle,  whom  I  saw  several  times.  I  ap- 
fHoaehed  him  with  more  reverence  after  a  little  ex- 
perience of  England  and  Scotland  had  taught  me 
to  appreciate  tlM  strength  and  height  of  that  wall 
of  shams  and  conventions  which  he,  more  than  any 
man,  or  thonsand  men — indeed,  he  almost  alone — 
has  begun  to  throw  down.  Wherever  there  was 
fresh  thought,  generous  hope,  the  thought  of  Car- 
lyle has  begun  the  work.  Hq  has  torn  off  the 
veils  from  hideous  facts ;  he  has  burnt  away  foolish 
illasions;  he  has  awakened  thousands  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  a  mstn  ;  that  we  must  live,  and  not 
merely  pretend  to  others  that  we  live.  He  has 
touched  the  rooks  and  they  have  given  forth  musical 
•newer ;  little  more  was  wanting  to  begin  to  con- 
■tract  the  city. 

^^But  that  litUe  was  wanting,  and  the  work  of 
eoDstmetion  is  left  to  those  that  come  after  him  : 
aay,  all  attempts  of  the  kind  he  is  the  readiest  to 
deride,  fearing  new  shams  worse  than  the  old,  un- 
■Me  to  tmst  die  general  action  of  a  thought,  and 
finding  nd  heroic  man,  no  natural  king,  to  represent 
it  and  challenge  his  confidence. 

Accustomed  to  the  infinite  wit  and  exuberant 
liohness  of  his  writings,  his  talk  b  still  an  amaze- 
ment and  a  splendor  scarcely  to  be  faced  with 
steady  eyes.  He  does  not  converse — only  ha- 
mngues.  It  is  the  usual  misfortune  of  such  marked 
men  (happily  not  one  invariable  or  inevitable)  that 
they  cannot  allow  other  minds  room  to  breathe  and 
•how  themselves  in  their  atmosphere,  and  thus  miss 
the  refreshment  and  instruction  which  the  greatest 
never  eease  to  need  from  the  experience  of  the 
humblest.  Carlyle  allows  no  one  a  chance,  but 
hean  down  all  opposition,  not  only  by  his  wit  and 
onset  of  words  resistless  in  their  sharpness  as  so 
many  bayonets,  but  by  actual  physical  superiority, 
nising  his  voice  and  rushing  on  his  opponent  with 
a  torrent  of  sound.  This  is  not  the  least  from  un- 
willingness to  allow  freedom  to  others ;  on  the  con- 
tnry,  no  man  would  more  enjoy  a  manly  resistance 
to  his  thought,  but  it  is  the  impulse  of  a  mind  ao- 
oostomed  to  follow  ont  its  own  impulse  as  the  hawk 
ha  prey,  and  which  knows  not  how  to  stop  in  the 
ohase.    Carlyle,  indeed,  is  arrogant  and  overbear- 

as  hot  in  his  arrogance  there  is  no  littleness,  no 
f-love :  it  is  the  heroic  arrogance  of  some  old 
Scandinavian  conqoeror^t  is  his  nature  and  the 
untamable  impulse  that  has  given  him  power  to 
erush  the  dragons.  You  do  not  love  him,  perhaps, 
nor  revere,  and  perhaps,  also,  he  would  only  laugh 
«t  you  if  you  did,  but  you  Hke  him  heartily,  and 
Hke  to  see  him  the  powerful  smith,  the  Siegfried, 
melting  all  the  old  iron  in  his  furnace  till  it  glows 
to  a  sunset  red,  and  bums  you  if  you  senselessly 
ffo  too  near.  He  seemed  to  me  quite  isolated, 
knely  w  tho  dmsrt,  yot  never  wia  man  more  fitted 


to  psim  a  men,  oould  be  fhid  one  to  match  bis 
mood.  He  finds  them,  but  only  u  the  past.  He 
sings  rather  than  talks.  He  pours  upon  you  a  kind 
of  eatirieal,  heroioal,  critical  poem,  with  regular  ea^ 
denoes,  and  generally  oatohing  op  near  the  begin- 
ning  some  sinjgnlar  epithet,  which  serves  as  a 
refrain  whon  his  song  is  full,  or  with  which  as  vrith 
a  knitting  needle  he  catehes  op  the  stitches,  i^  he 
has  chanced  now  and  then  to  let  fall  a  row.  For 
the  higher  kinds  of  poetry  he  has  no  sense,  and  hie 
talk  on  that  subject  is  delightfully  and  gorgeously 
abetird  ;  he  sometimes  stops  a  minute  to  laugh  at 
it  himself,  then  begins  anew  with  fresh  vigor— for 
all  the  soiritb  he  is  driving  before  him  seem  to  him 
as  Fata  Xforganas,  ugly  masks,  in  fact,  if  he  eau 
hot  make  them  turn  about,  but  he  laughs  that  they 
seem  to  others  such  dainty  Ariele.  lie  puts  out 
his  chin  sometimee  till  it  looks  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  and  his  eyes  flash  bright  instinctive  meaninge 
like  Jove's  bird ;  yet  he  is  not  ealm  and  grand 
enough  for  the  eagle ;  he  is  more  like  the  fhlcon, 
and  yet  not  of  gentle  blood  enough  for  that  either. 
He  IS  not  exactly  like  anything  hot  himself,  and 
therefore  yon  cannot  see  him  without  the  nest 
hearty  refreshment  and  good- will,  for  he  is  original » 
rich  and  strong  enough  to  afford  a  thousand  faults ; 
one  expects  some  wild  land  in  a  rich  kingdom. 
His  talk,  like  his  books,  is  full  of  pictures ;  his  cri^ 
ieal  strokee  masteriy.  Allow  for  his  point  of  view, 
and  his  survey  is  admirable.  He  is  a  large  eub- 
jeet ;  I  cannot  speak  more  or  wiselier  of  him  now, 
nor  needs  it ;  his  woiks  are  true,  to  blame  and 
praise  him,  the  Siegfried  of  England,  great  and 
powerful,  if  not  quite  invulnerable,  and  of  a  might 
rather  to  destroy  evil  than  legislate  for  good.  At 
all  events,  he  eeems  to  be  what  destiny  intended, 
and  leptesems  fully  a  certain  side ;  so  we  make  no 
remonstmnee  as  to  his  being  and  proceeding  for 
hunself,  though  we  sometimes  must  for  us. 


"  Op  such  is  thb  Kinqdom  of  Hkavbn."— We  were 
reading  Rev.  Orville  Dewey's  Address  to  the  public 
from  a  meeting  in  Washington  for  (be  Relief  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  presence  of  some  children  on  Friday 
evening.  In  it  this  sCDlence  occurs—"  Mother,"  said 
a  child  dying  of  starvation,  as  one  of  the  letters  re- 
ports— "Mother,  give  me  three  grains  of  com!" 
That  is  what  famishing  Ireland  says  to  us.  The  little 
ones  were  attentive  and  absorbed,  and  the  conversa- 
tion for  some  time  was  directed  toward  the  misery  of 
that  unhappy  country.  The  next  morning  after  break- 
fast,  as  we  stood  at  the  back  window,  we  saw  a  little 
girl  about  four  years  old,  feeding  her  pet  chickens 
with  crumbs  of  bread.  We  opened  the  window  and 
reminded  her  that  there  was  other  food  in  a  kitchen 
closet  for  them ;  "  Oh  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  know  it,  and 
kippiet  know  it  too,  but  no  matter^  this  will  do." 

Some  time  aAer,  as  we  were  reading,  the  little  one 
came  to  our  side  with  a  paper  roll  and  handed  it  to 
us,  saying : 

"Can't  yon  send  this  to  the  poor  little  Irish  girl 
that  is  starving  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  we  asked. 

"Kippies*  breakfast,"  was  the  reply. 

We  opened  it->it  was  one  of  the  paper  cornucopias 
which  Santa  Claus  had  filled  with  bon  bons  for  the 
stocking  at  Christmas,  but  in  place  of  the  confections, 
it  was  now/SOed  tvith  com  !  The  votive  offering  of 
a  child !  £ut  this  was  not  all.  Pouring  the  com  out 
on  the  table,  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  bag  we  found 
a  cent,  taken  from  the  little  treasured  store,  which 
has  been  garnered  for  future  uses.  We  placed  the 
money  and  the  seed  as  we  found  them,  ana  will  take 
care  that  they  are  delivered  according  to  the  childi^ 
request.— Pmte.  N,  Americon, 
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TMT  TO  TRB  BIOfiTRB.. 


Ffom  dMinbin'  JomuiL 
VISIT  TO  THE  BICKTRE. 


Ab  saperintendent  of  mn  asykm  for  the  imane  in 
one  of  the  northern  ooontiee  of  England,  I  had  for 
aome  time  felt  desiiona  of  visiting  Paria,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  methoda  there  pursued 
for  cultivating  the  faculties  and  improvingthe  habits 
of  chiklien  of  oaturaHy  weak  intellect.  This  visit  I 
was  lately  able  to  perform;  and  conaidenng  that 
what  I  saw  may  be  usefully  made  known  in  my 
own  country,  I  beg  leave  to  do  so  through  the 
medium  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal.* 

The  principal  establishment  for  the  reception  of 
idiot  children  at  Paris  is  the  Bicetre,  a  large  hospi- 
tal pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  a  short 
way  from  town.  Aware  that  the  French  begin 
their  labors  at  an  early  hour,  and  anxious  fully  to 
examine  the  subject  which  attracted  me  to  this 
fomed  institution,  I  set  out  from  my  hotel  soon 
after  break  of  day  on  a  fine  antumn  morning  in  the 
month  of  October.  Before  reaching  my  destination , 
the  son  had  completely  risen,  and  abed  hia  beams 
over  the  atately  and  venerable  old  palace,  which, 
placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  end  of  a  long 
avenue  of  trees,  formed  a  striking  and  imposing 
pile.  Soon  after  passing  the  massive  portals  which 
form  the  main  entrance,  I  found,  on  making  inquiry, 
that  I  had  arrived  fully  two  hours  before  the  time 
of  opening  the  school  for  idiots.  This  circumstance, 
though  causing  a  little  loss  of  time,  gave  roe,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  of  first  walking  through  the 
vfhole  estabiiahment,  and  also  of  inquiring  rery 
narrowly  into  the  state  of  several  congenital  idiots, 
who  were  loitering  or  playing  in  the  yard  adjoining 
the  building  devoted  to  their  reception.  After 
strolling  about  for  some  time,  I  stepped  into  one  of 
the  rooms,  where  several  of  the  young  inmates 
were  separated  from  their  fellows,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic  ophthalmia  which  had 
recently  broken  out  among  them.  The  ^ater 
number  were  placed  in  bed,  and  were  receivmg  the 
attention  and  appliances  which  their  present  con- 
dition rendered  necessary.  Three  of  them,  who 
had  recovered  from  the  ophthalmia,  were  seated  at 
a  small  table,  partaking  of  excellent  soup.  Thev 
sat  in  an  orderly  and  decorous  manner,  and  took 
their  food  without  scattering  it  or  smearinff  the 
person — a  circumstance  nearly  always  observable  in 
the  neglected  idiot.  At  the  request  of  the  interne, 
who  lundly  accompanied  me,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  roee  from  his  seat,  and  repeated  one  of  Lamar- 
tine*8  fables  very  distinctly,  and  with  much  spirit. 
During  this  recitation  the  others  ceased  to  eat,  and 
appeared  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  display  made 
by  their  young  friend.  Conceiving  that  this  child 
manifested  a  precocity  and  irregularity  rather  than 
a  deficiency  of  intellect,  I  intimated  my  wish  that 
his  cap  should  be  removed,  so  that  I  could  have  the 
opportunity  of  examinmg  the  shape  of  his  head. 
He  immeoiately  made  the  attempt  to  comply,  but 
finding  that  the  strings  had  become  knotted  under 
hia  chin,  he  showed  some  signa  of  impatience  at  the 
obstruction.  One  of  the  idiots,  seeing  his  difficulty, 
zose  from  his  seat,  and  rendered  him  the  necessary 
assistance,  by  carefully  untying  the  knot.  I  re- 
marked that  this  youth,  who  thus  noticed  the 
dilemma  of  his  companion,  and  then  immediately 

*  This  paper  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from  a  respectable 
<liianer,  and  though  referring  to  a  subject  already  noticed 
in  these  pai^s,  its  importance  to  society,  not  to  s^eak  of 
its  consolatoriness  to  many  an  unhappy  parent,  induces 
us  to  give  it  a  place.'— Ed.  C.  K.  J. 


relieved  him,  had  tH  the  charaeteristio  appearance 
of  a  genuine  idiot.  I  could  not  observe  tnis  simple 
occurrence  without  becoming  at  once  sensible  that 
much  had  been  done  for  these  noor  creatures,  who, 
bom  with  an  imperfect  mental  organization,  have 
been  made  capable  of  exercising  the  facnlties  of 
observation,  comprehension,  and  a  power  of  applica- 
tion, which,  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
thought  impossible  to  communicate  to  them. 

After  waiting  a  little  while,  the  arrival  of  M. 
Vailed,  the  courteous  and  spirited  instructor  of  the 
youths,  was  announced,  iwas  conducted  by  him 
to  a  spacious  room,  in  which  were  assembled  about 
forty  idiots.  They  were  arranged  along  three  aides 
of  the  room,  and  were  standing  still  in  a  most  orderly 
manner.  The  majority  of  them  appeared  to  faie 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age ;  a  few  seemed 
to  be  not  more  than  seven  or  eight;  and  a  still 
smi^ler  number  had  perhaps  reachdi  their  twentieth 
year.  There  were  no  indications  of  impatience,  no 
involuntary  movements,  gesticuUtions,  nor  any  of 
those  disagreeable  moaning  whining  sounds  known 
to  be  common  among  this  class  of  persons.  All 
seemed  attentive,  and  ready  to  enter  upon  their 
exercises.  I  cast  my  eye  around  the  room,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining,  from  external  conforma- 
tion, whether  the  young  people  standing  before  roe 
were  truly  congenital  idiots.  I  recognized  a  few 
who  had  previously  attracted  my  attention  as  hav- 
ing all  the  characteristics  of  this  class  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  most  of  the  others  presented  similar 
indications,  such  as  stinted  growth,  small  and 
peculiarly-shaped  head,  and  singular  form  and 
vacant  expression  of  countenance.  Satisfied  that  1 
saw  before  me  a  number  of  human  beings  bom  with 
that  species  of  imperfect  organization  in  which  the 
understanding  does  not  become  developed,  I  waited 
with  no  smdl  interest  for  the  commencement  of 
their  exercises. 

At  the  request  of  their  kind  master,  two  of  the 
younger  boys  advanced  from  the  line  in  which  they 
were  arranged,  and  stood  forward  towarda  the 
centre  of  the  room.  Each  placed  his  arm  oyer  the 
shoulder  of  the  other  without  any  degree  of 
awkwardness  or  unsteadiness,  and  they  remained 
thus  for  a  short  time,  standing  in  an  easy  and  grace- 
ful posture.  At  the  sound  of  excellent  musio, 
played  on  several  instruments  by  three  or  four  old 
men,  they  began  to  dance,  first  performing  a  slow 
movement,  and  afterwards  a  quicker  step.  During  ' 
the  whole  dance,  each  rested  his  arm  embracingly 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  other ;  and  it  was  pleasing 
to  observe  the  grace  and  uniformity  of  their  varioua 
movementa,  as  well  as  the  accurate  time  kept  by 
both  to  the  music.  They  ceased  the  instant  the 
performen  ceased  to  play,  and  then  retired  to  the 
places  from  which  they  had  advanced.  During 
this  time  the  othera  remained  standing  in  the  same 
order  as  at  firat ;  there  were  no  aigns  of  restlessness, 
and  many  even  seemed  to  regaid  the  dancere  with 
attention  and  pleasure,  whilst  only  a  few  retained 
that  vacant  expression  peculiar  to  their  class. 
There  were,  however,  no  meanings  or  gesticula- 
tions, but  each  stood  by  his  neighbor,  forming  three 
lines  at  the  end  and  sides  of  the  room. 

After  the  completion  of  this  dance,  the  whole  of 
the  boys  were  desired  to  sing  one  of  the  songs 
which  had  been  composed  for  Siem.  It  was  a  very 
simple  air — such  as  those  sung  by  the  classes  of 
Hullah  in  our  own  country---and  the  worda  were 
well  suited  to  their  feeble  comprehension.  During 
tliis  performance  they  were  led  by  two  assistants, 
who  rendered  important  aid  by  smging  with  them, 
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beating  time,  and  enoooraging  them  in  a  lively  and 
spirited  manner.  A  copy  of  the  song  was  handed 
to  me,  80  that  1  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  how 
far  this  congregation  of  idiots  were  capable  of 
exercising  the  faculty  of  enunciation.  The  words 
were  as  distinctly,  if  not  more  distinctly,  pronounced 
than  we  usually  find  to  be  the  case  with  us  by 
singers,  and  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  follow  them, 
line  by  line,  through  this  beautiful  little  melody. 
It  was  sung  with  full  force,  but  not  over  loud  ;  the 
time  was  well  kept ;  the  pauses  between  each  verse 
disiinct ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  tune 
appeared  correct.  In  short,  the  whole  piece  was 
executed  in  a  style  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
what  we  are  in  tlie  habit  of  observing  in  the  junior 
singing  classes  of  Great  Britain. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  novel 
spectacle  of  so  many  unfortunate  and  hitherto-con- 
sidered incapable  creatures  harmoniously  engaged 
in  the  execution  of  this  simple  but  touching  piece 
of  music,  was  calculated  to  produce  a  new  and  last- 
ing impression ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
sensations  which  I  experienced  at  the  time  when 
listening  to  the  performance  of  it.  Although 
apparently  an  unmoved  spectator,  yet  that  strange 
mixture  of  feeling  arising  from  sympathy  with 
affliction,  and  rejoicing  at  its  relief,  was  powerfully 
excited  within  me.  Every  faculty  of  attention 
seemed  roused  into  action  ;  and  I  felt  the  full  im- 
portance of  devoting  the  little  time  permitted  me  to 
observe,  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  the  demonstra- 
tion about  to  be  made. 

In  a  little  while  one  of  the  youths,  with  a  drum 
slung  across  his  shoulders,  advanced  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
readiness  to  take  part  in  the  next  exercise.  This 
consisted  of  a  martial  air,  sung  by  the  boys,  and 
accompanied  at  intervals  by  beat  of  drum.  The 
drummer  had  every  characteristic  of  a  congenital 
idiot  in  a  marked  degree ;  and  although  he  pos- 
sessed only  that  imperfect  power  over  his  fin^rs 
which  rendered  a  secur6  hold  of  the  drumsticks 
difficult,  yet  he  executed  his  part  with  marvellous 
accuracy,  and  evidently  with  no  small  enjoyment  to 
himself.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  pleasure 
he  manifested  during,  and  immediately  after,  the 
short  and  occasional  beats  which  constituted  his 
part  of  the  performance ;  and  it  was  still  more 
mteresting  to  reflect  on  the  consciousness  he  had,  by 
education,  been  made  to  feel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  singing  of  the  others,  and  understand  the 
precise  instant  when  his  part  required  to  be  executed. 

The  next  musical  lesson  showed  that  instruction 
in  this  department  can  be  carried  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  we  could  have  supposed 
possible.  The  youths  were  arranged  in  three 
groups,  each  group  taking  a  part  of  music  difierent 
from  the  others,  and  each  led  by  an  assistant.  One 
or  two  songs  were  surprisingly  well  performed,  the 
respective  sections  singing  difierent  notes  from  the 
others,  but  all  preserving  the  utmost  harmony  and 
exactness  of  execution. 

A  large  black-board,  on  which  were  chalked,  in 
largo  characters,  a  gamut,  and  the  notes  of  ao  air, 
was  now  brought  into  the  room,  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuoiM  situation,  so  that  each  pupil  could 
readily  stand  before  it.  Arranged  in  this  manner, 
the  youths  were  desired  first  to  read  the  several 
notes ;  this  they  did  by  pronouncing  simultaneously, 
and  with  great  distinctness,  as  the  stick  of  the  tutor 
was  pointed  to  the  notes,  la,  sol,  fa,  &c.  After 
thus  reading  the  music  in  the  natural  voice,  they 
were  requetrted  to  give  to  each  note  its  musical 


tone..  Aoeoidingly,  as  the  wand  was  pointed  to 
each  note,  they  sang  it.  This  exercise  began  by 
first  passing  regolany  up  and  down  the  gamut,  and 
then  they  were  led  from  one  note  to  another  indis- 
criminately, showing  a  power  of  memory,  and 
immediate  application  of  it,  which  I  was  little  pre- 
pared to  expect.  They  then  sang  the  air,  the  notes 
of  which  were  chalked  on  the  board.  This,  though 
more  pleasing  to  the  listener,  did  not,  however, 
show  an  amount  of  mental  capability  equal  to  tliat 
evinced  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  traosittoo 
from  one  note  to  another  in  the  previous  exercise. 

During  the  latter  performance  I  advanced  forwaxd 
amongst  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe  more 
accurately  how  far  each  youth  took  his  portion,  or 
whether  some  remained  silent  or  not.  This  nn- 
fortnnate  step  on  my  part  disturbed  their  attention, 
and  some  irregulanty  as  well  as  discord  was  the 
consequence,  bat  only  for  a  short  time.  Aware 
that  my  presence  amongst  them  had  unintentionally 
formed  a  cause  of  disturbance,  I  became  sensible  of 
my  error,  and  was  made  conscious  how  slight  a 
cause  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  order  and  precision 
which  has  been  created  in  these  feeble  and  imperfect 
minds. 

This  completed  the  musical  exercises,  which 
were  gone  through  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  CTedit  to  any  juvenile  class  of  singers  enjoying 
the  full  use  of  all  their  faculties.  The  songs  were 
sung  with  much  clearness  and  great  power.  Indeed » 
such  was  the  force  of  sound  produced,  that  when- 
ever any  of  the  musicians  took  up  their  violins  by 
way  of  an  occasional  accompaniment,  the  instru- 
mental music  was  completely  drowned  by  that  of 
the  united  voices.  The  general  effect  was  remark- 
ably good,  and  such  as  would  have  met  the  approval 
of  any  person  ignorant  that  the  performers  were 
composed  of  a  class  of  imbeciles.  The  effi^ct  of 
music,  at  all  times  grateful,  was  in  this  instance 
exalted  in  a  high  degree  by  the  contemplation  that 
it  formed  a  powerful  means  of  exciting  facnhies 
which  otherwise  might  forever  have  remained  dor- 
mant. Its  influence  was  manifest  among  this 
assemblage  of  persons,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
incapable  of  any  amount  of  execution,  still  less  of 
any  capability  of  appreciating  it.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  not  only  did  each  ioin  with  full  spirit 
in  the  general  chorus,  but  also  that  an  exhilarating 
effect  was  produced  throughout  the  whole  body, 
well  calculated  to  quicken  the  feeble  and  scanty 
germs  of  intellectual  power  bestowed  on  these  for- 
lorn  creatures.  Apart  from  this  higher  considerar 
tion,  the  evident  delight  they  all  manifested  when 
engaged  in  singing  their  songs,  was  of  itself  very 
pleasing  to  witness ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  thinking, 
that  if  it  were  to  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  illuminating,  by  a  momentary  consdonsness  of 
happiness,  an  existence  otherwise  dark,  blank,  and 
joyless,  it  would  be  desirable  to  institute, sudi 
exercises. 

In  a  fntore  article  will  be  given  a  description  of 
the  various  methods  ado|>ted  to  communicate  to  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  things  and  signs,  of  reading, 
writing,  and  cal<nilating,  as  well  as  the  mode  ot 
instruction  pursued  to  enable  them  to  follow  variooB 
mechanical  employments. 

The  means  of  educating  the  juvenfle  idiots  at 
the  Bicetre,  as  formerly  mentioned,  consists  of  a 
variety  of  exercises,  likely  to  rouse  the  dormant 
capacities  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  exercises, 
not  already  described,  consisted  of  marching  in  va- 
rious figures,  as  arranged  by  small  ornamented 


fligs.  These  evolatioiw  seimied  to  impart  mueh 
pleannre. 

The  next  scriee  of  exercises,  tbongh  less  attrao- 
Cive  as  a  spectacle,  wore  probably  equally  useful, 
if  not  more  so,  as  a  means  of  excitin|r  attention  and 
^omplianee  with  the  particular  directions  of  the  in- 
•tractor.  At  his  request  each  pupil  held  up  first 
the  light  hand,  then  the  left,  then  both  hands. 
Sabsequently,  the  right  hand  was  ordered  to  be 
pointed  to  the  right  side,  and  then  to  the  left ;  ^e 
same  also  with  the  left  hand ;  the  correraonding 
leg  and  arm  were  now  requited  to  be  aoVaneed, 
then*  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  lastly,  they 
were  desired  to  kneel  and  rise  again  at  the  word  of 
command.  They  then  embraced  each  other,  and 
tematned  standing  two  and  two  in  an  easy  and 
graceful  po^re,  produckig  an  appearance  of  mu- 
tual good-will  and  fiiendship.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  mere  assumption  of  such  at- 
iHades  may  boeome  the  means  of  exciting  some  small 
share  of  fellow-feeling  and  attachment  between  the 
diflerent  members  <?  this  singular  community. 
These  various  positions  and  motions  of  the  limbs 
were  simultaneously  performed  by  the  whole  of  the 
pupils  at  the  instant  the  order  issued  from  their 
preeeptoT. 

A  large  mat  was  now  unrolled,  and  placed  in  ^e 
eentre  of  the  room,  when  yarious  gymnastic  exer- 
mses  were  entered  upon  by  several  couples.  At 
this  time  it  was  especially  gratifying  to  witness  the 
■mount  of  observation  and  attention  exciled  in  the 
bystanders,  as  was  manifested  by  their  hearty 
bttghter,  whenever  a  faihire  or  accident  happened. 
As  only  a  few  could  be  engaged  in  these  gymnas- 
tics, the  rest  were  left  to  their  own  discretion,  and 
in  a  little  while  they  became  distnboted  in  various 
parts  of  the  room ;  the  majority,  however,  remained 
watching  those  at  play,  others  loitered  near  the 
musicians,  touching,  with  simple  curiosity,  the  va- 
rious instruments  which  had  peribrmed  ail  impor- 
tant part  in  leading  and  guiding  their  feeble  and 
wanaerittg  faculties.  Before  entering  on  the  next 
series  of  instructions,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
whole  should  assume  an  orderiy  demeanor,  and 
they  were  accordingly  required  to  arrange  them- 
selves, and  prepare  to  march  round  the  room. 
Having  done  this  onoe  or  twice,  they  were  ordered 
to  halt  opposite  the  seats  placed  ready  for  them ; 
then  desired  to  be  seated ;  each  taking  his  place 
at  once,  and  all  seeming  ready  to  attend  to  their 
next  lesson. 

Several  pieces  of  wood,  cut  in  the  shape  of  dif- 
ferent geometrical  figures,  were  now  brought  into 
the  room.  These  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
difiRsrent  pupils,  who  named  with  much  readiness 
the  various  forms— as  round,  square,  oval,  oblong, 
&c.  In  order  to  exercise  the  sense  of  touch  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  of  sight,  a  bandage  was  placed 
ove^  the  eyes  of  one  or  two,  «nd  the  different  pieces 
were  put  into  their  hands,  when  each  of  them 
dowly  passed  his  fingera  along  the  edges,  and  when 
satisfied  with  the  examination,  named  the  form  of 
the  respective  portions.  In  doing  this,  no  error 
was  committed.  The  utterance  was  of  course  im- 
perfect ;  but  although  the  words  were  pronounced 
m  what  to  the  visitors  was  a  foreign  tongue,  no  dif- 
ficulty was  felt  by  the  other  pupils  in  distinguishing 
what  was  said. 

A  large  black-board  was  now  brought  fbrward  and 
placed  on  a  rest.  One  or  two  of  the  more  profisient 
were  desired  by  M.  Vailed  to  draw  upon  it  first  a 
horizontal,  then  a  perpendicular  line,  and  after- 
wards to  describe  a  circle,  square,  and  hexagon. 
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Words  also  were  well  and  readfly  written  in  a  gosd 
round,  legible  hand.  The  same  feebleness  and  un- 
certainty of  grasp,  arising  ^m  an  imperfect  power 
over  the  fingers,  was  again  observable,  but  the 
writing  was  fairly  executed,  and  the  figures  cor- 
rectly described.  They  were  slowly  done,  it  is 
true,  but  still  they  were  well  done.  Remarking 
that  the  compasses  used  in  describing  the  mathe- 
matical diagrams  had  a  movable  hinge,  I  was 
surprised  to  observe,  that  although  there  was  so 
m'tch  apparent  unsteadiness  of  muscle,  yet  such  a 
degree  of  adiusting  power  over  the  mouon  of  the 
fingers  had  been  acquired,  that  the  various  points 
necessary  to  form  the  different  figures  were  marked 
on  the  board  without  causing  the  least  variation  in 
the  limbs  of  the  instrument. 

One  of  the  more  elderly  of  the  pupils,  but  one 
who  in  England  would  be  called  a  hopeless  idiot, 
was  now  brought  forward.  His  whole  appearance 
and  expression  previous  to  the  moment  when  he 
was  desired  to  approach  the  table,  were  indicative 
of  an  utterly  hopeless,  mindless  object.  Being 
raised  on  a  seat,  a  set  of  dominoes  were  placed  be- 
fore him,  the  sight  of  which  caused  evident  signs 
of  pleasure,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  preparations 
to  enter  on  the  game.  Although  having  a  very 
imperfect  control  over  his  hands,  he  selected  from 
the  set  the  required  number,  aTran|:««d  them,  and 
played  a  game  with  his  instructor.  This  was  done 
dehberaiely,  but  without  any  faltering  or  inaccu- 
racy; and  during  the  progress  of  the  game  he 
showed  signs  of  satisfaction  or  discomfiture,  accord- 
ing to  his  success  or  otherwise.  The  eflbrts  to 
overcome  the  congenital  imperfections  in  this  poor 
fellow  were  strikingly  successful ;  and  it  was  not 
improbable  that,  had  they  been  undertaken  at  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  a  capacity  of  standing  in 
the  erect  position  and  of  walking  might  possibly 
have  been  obtained.  In  addition  to  other  educa- 
tional exercises,  patient  and  continued  efibrts  had 
been  made  to  create  in  him  a  power  over  the  va- 
rious muscles  constituting  the  organ  of  voice. 
Although  only  capable  of  slow,  imperfect  and 
irregular  utterance,  he  named  the  various  letters  of 
a  vnrrd  placed  before  him,  first  dividing  them  into 
syllables,  and  then  pronouncing  the  word.  I  sub- 
sequently saw  him,  at  a  later  part  of  the  day, 
seated  in  the  workroom  amongst  his  fellows,  use- 
fully employed  in  making  very  excellent  list  slip- 
pers. As  I  approached  his  bench,  he  evidently 
showed  signs  of  r'xsognition,  and  seemed  pleased  at 
the  notice  taken  of  his  work.  He  handed  me  sev- 
eral pairs  of  slippers  which  he  had  finished,  then 
showed  the  one  ne  was  engaged  with,  entered  on 
his  work  again,  and  looking  up  from  time  to  time 
as  he  proceeded  with  it,  evinced  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  his  employment,  and  the  gratification  he  ex- 
perienced in  finding  that  it  interested  and  met  the 
approval  of  others. 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  assembled  round  a 
table  was  now  directed  to  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  was  printed  every  variety  of  color .  These  tints 
wero  disposed  in  a  confused  manner,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  liability  which  otherwise  might  arise  of 
mere  rote-work,  or  the  utterance,  from  habit,  of 
consecutive  words  without  comprehending  their 
meaning.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  educational  ar- 
rangements, the  attention  of  the  pupil  was  first 
directed  to  the  simple  and  the  more  striking  parts. 
On  this  occasion,  consequently,  the  primitive  colors 
wero  first  named,  and  last  the  moro  compound,  be- 
tween which  the  shades  of  distinction  are  less 
marked.    The  perfection  to  which  the  sense  of 
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whly  the  p9wer  of  dMcnmioattag  nioe  diflbteiioev 
of  eolor,  and  of  lememberinff  and  uttenng  their 
lespectiYe  names,  was  brought,  in  bobio  of  the 
pauU,  was  truly  sarprbing. 

beveral  examinations  in  the  namee  of  objects 
weie  now  undertaken,  such  as  the  ▼arious  articles 
of  dress  and  pieces  of  furniture.  Following  these, 
the  number  of  days  in  the  week  and  months  in  the 
year  were  given  ;  then  the  names  of  each  day  and 
month,  as  well  as  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
xeplies  to  these  questions  relating  to, names  of  ob- 
jects and  periods  of  time  were  quickly  and  readily 
given ;  and  had  I  not  already  witnessed  so  many 
evidences  of  the  excellent  system  of  training  of 
which  these  pow  fellows  have  had  the  advantage, 
I  should  have  been  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a 
pBoper  comprehension  of  their  meanings  was  at- 
tMshed  to  the  several  words  they  uttered.  I  had, 
however,  sufficient  reason  to  brieve  that,  to  a  lim- 
iled  extent  at  least,  they  understood  what  was 
meant  when  they  gave  answers  to  the  questions 
MQDoeed. 

Inslimctions  as  to  the  relatioii  of  objects  to 
each  other  were  now  entered  on.  A  small  box 
being  placed  on  the  table,  one  of  the  youths,  at  the 
n^uest  of  the  master,  first  named  the  different 
Bans  of  it — ^top,  side,  bottom,  &c.;  and  subsequent- 
If  the  relation  of  objects  as  respects  position  in  le- 
gacd  to  it.  For  mstanoe,  when  anything  was 
pbeed  upon  it,  the  word  "  sar"  w%b  given,  and  so 
wiao  **san8,"  **  dedans,"  &c.,  aoconiiflg  as  the 
Utde  obiect  was  put  in  these  various  situations  in 
selation  to  the  box.  Here  was  an  evident  advance 
es  the  other  exercises,  showing  an  increased  capad- 
tf  of  comprehensbn.  The  simple,  natural,  ai^ 
eMy  way  in  which  such  knowledge  was  oommnai-N 
oafed,  was  at  once  strikingly  applieable,  and  was 
also  admirably  calculated  to  excite  the  mesial 
fteohies,  by  extending  the  very  limited  range  of 
oonqtrehension  bestowed  on  these  nnfortunates. 

A  model  clock  was  now  brooght  out.  It  was 
OQMtructed  so  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
ilngan  could  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Under  the 
dizeetion  of  the  tutor,  the  dififerent  hours  of  the  day 
were  indicated,  as  well  as  the  fractional  parts  of  an 
Imir.  The  &ce  of  the  clock,  thus  varieo ,  was  pre* 
BMited  to  several  pupils,  wliea  tUe  time  was  oor- 
Mcdiy  and  exactly  stated  by  eaeh.  Dmring  the  pro- 
gwsB  of  these  examinatioBs,  several  of  the  lK>ys 
advanoed  from  the  main  body  who  had  remained 
Mated  around  the  room,  llie  few  who  thus  left 
liieir  fellows  gathered  round  the  table,  and  seemed 
to  take  interest  as  well  as  pleasure  in  the  pro- 
flciflDoy  manifested  by  their  brethren.  Every  now 
aod  then  they  apnroached  the  place  where  I  was 
Bsaled,  and  looked  up  inqniringly,  as  if  desirous  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  their  {ireoeedings.  That 
iheff  were  capaUe  of  entertaining  such  feetings, 
was  made  evident  by  several  simple  oeeeneooes  ex- 
eitod  by  paanag  events  duing  my  stay  among  them. 
Son*  amount  of  interest  in  each  other  waa  also 
ihown,  and  the  extent  to  whidi  eare  was  exereissd 
hj  the  improviBd  over  the  more  i|porant  and  way- 
waii  was  undoubted.  I  was  partieolarly  struck  on 
one  ooosaion  by  the  manner  in  whieh  an  elder  boy 
M  back  to  the  seat  his  younger  and  more  restless 
evmpanion,  in  whom  the  sy&m  of  education  had 
aot  yet  produced  that  power  of  self-control  which 
■ost  of  the  boys  haa  attained.  The  youth  who 
iMdered  this  service  to  his  neighbor  had  attracted 
mtf  notice  when  I  first  entered  Uie  room.  He  pre- 
•Mled  every  appearance  of  an  idiot  of  the  most 
Ivapeless  class,  to  such  a  degree  that  I  singled  him 


out  88  one  worthy  of  par^colar  ofaeervatei,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  functions  of  an  in- 
telligent being  could  be  imparted  to  one  appar^ 
ently  so  forlorn.  I  may  here  mention,  that  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  proceedings  this  same  boy 
advanced  to  the  table,  and  appeared  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  what  was  ffoing  torward.  Observing  a 
small  note-bouk  I  held  in  my  hand,  he  took  it  up, 
opened  it,  and  after  turning  over  a  few  leaves, 
returned  it  to  roe,  as  if  his  curiosity  was  satisfied. 

The  mode  of  communicating  ideas,  of  numberSy 
and  of  their  corresponding  signs,  (figures,)  was  as 
simple  and  successful  as  the  methoSs  adopted  of 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  posi- 
tions of  objecu.  The  result  ot  their  tasks  in  this 
department  flowed  how  applicable  such  a  system 
was  to  their  feeble  understandings.  Several  circu- 
lar pieces  of  ivory  were  first  placed  on  the  tab^, 
and  then  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  so  as  to 
communicate  the  idea  of  quantity  by  reqoirioe 
the  pupils  to  say  which  was  the  larger  and  whi^ 
the  smaller  portion.  A  certain  number  were  theii 
placed  together,  say  three  or  four,  and  the  question 
was  ask^^— How  many  are  there  1  The  answer 
being  given,  the  attention  of  the  pupil  was  directed 
immediately  to  a  board  on  which  were  painted  the 
figures,  and  opposite  to  each  figure  a  corresponding 
number  of  circular  spots  of  the  same  aiie  as  the 
pieces  of  ivory.  He  here  saw  the  figure  placed 
(mposite  the  number  of  pieces  before  him,  a^  the 
i^  of  number  was  produced ;  thus  several  sums 
in  addition  and  subtraction  were  now  undertakes, 
and  in  the  execution  of  these,  the  board  was  some- 
times used  as  a  means  of  fixing  attention  and  assiel- 
ing  the  memory.  The  move  proficient,  however, 
readily  replied  to  the  various  questions  put  to  them 
without  calling  into  operation  the  aid  of  the  sens» 
of  sight.  They  answered  correctly,  and  without 
hesitatioo,  such  questions  as — ^How  many  do  6  and 
8  make  t    Take  3  from  9,  and  how  many  remain  ? 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  burst  of  feel» 
ing  pffodueed  in  one  of  the  junior  pupils  wheA 
fofled  in  the  performance  of  his  task.  He  was 
seated  at  the  table  on  which  were  laid  the  pieces 
of  ivory.    These  were  first  divided  into  two  une- 

aual  portions,  and  he  was  requested  to  point  out 
le  greater  and  the  smaller  set.  Three  of  the*, 
circles  were  then  given  to  him,  and  he  vras  desired 
to  take  firom  the  others  an  equal  number.  Havhiff- 
performed  these  tasks,  an  oven  number  were  placeOi 
befere  him,  with  the  request  that  he  would  divide 
them  into  two  equal  portions :  fMa  he  proceeded  ta 
do  by  taking  out  very  slowly  and  caremlly  the  half 
of  the  num£sr.  An  uneven  aumber,  oonsistiBff  of 
nine  pieces,  were  now  girea  to  him  with  a  lika 
request ;  this  he  tried  to  comply  with  as  befere,  by 
B^antmff  four  on  each  side :  he  then  hesitated,  re- 
examiaed  his  numbers,  seemed  peiplexed,  and  at 
length  finding,  after  a  litde  pause,  diat  he  could 
not  perform  what  was  required  of  him,  he  burst 
into  teaiB,  and  showed,  by  the  difficnity  which  vraa 
experieneed  in  asBoatfing  his  grief,  hvw  deeply  he 
waa  capable  of  feehng  both  disappointment  and 
veixation  at  hk  suppoMd  ineffidency.  This  little 
incident  told  plainly  of  an  important  influence 
brooffht  into  operation.  It  explained  how  much 
could  be  done  by  acting  on  the  amour  propre.  The 
giief  at  discomfitare,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  excited 
by  success,  showed  that  this  power  was  used  as  a 
key  to  unlock  dormant  faculties,  and  to  open  the 
portals  of  intelligence. 

My  attention  was  now  directed  to  a  youth  io 
whom  the  greatest'difficulty  had  been,  and  waa  8tiU 
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aperieRoed,  in  pnTeotiog  a  wandering  and  irregii- 
kz  action  of  the  mind.  Ideas  of  numbeia,  and  a 
capability  of  counting,  had  been  imparted  to  hiro ; 
but  unleae  his  attention  could  be  fixed  by  a  simul- 
taneous exercise  of  some  of  his  senses,  or  by  mas- 
Gular  moTcmentB,  it  was  found  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  advance  from  one  number  to  another.  Thus, 
when  he  was  desired  to  count  1,  2, 3,  &c.,  bis  eyes 
were  bandaged,  a  triangle  was  held  before  him,  and 
struck  at  regular  intervds  of  time,  so  as  to  lead  him 
on  from  one  number  to  the  next  at  each  beat  of  the 
triangle.  A  ladder  being  placed  against  the  wall,  he 
was  desired  to  mount  it  and  count  at  the  same 
time :  this  he  did  regularly  and  slowly,  naming  an 
advancing  number  at  each  step  he  took.  Other 
gymnastic  exercises,  I  was  told,  had  been  employed 
with  a  yiew  of  fixing  attention,  and  producing  a 
more  regular  succession  of  ideas.  The  ingenuity 
and  aptness  of  the  means  used  in  this  particular 
» oaae  speak  eloquently  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  of  regenerating  these  all  but  mindless  fellow- 
eieatures  is  undertaken. 

The  series  of  exercises  in  the  schoolroom  was 
terminated  by  the  construction  of  words,  and  the 
addition  of  figures,  by  means  of  lettere  and  figures 
out  out  and  fixed  on  small  portions  of  wood.  A 
word  or  a  number  being  given  by  the  master,  the 
pupil  proceeded  to  select  the  letters  or  figures,  and 
placed  them  in  the  order  indicative  of  the  word  or 
number.  This  lesson  was  executed  with  the  same 
accnracy  which  had  characterized  the  various  pro- 
4»edings  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness 
in  this  schoolroom  at  Bicetre,  and  wliich  served  to 
excite  within  me  a  deep  feeling  of  thankfulness  for 
the  opportunity  I  had  enjoyed  of  becoming  practi- 
<Mlly  aoqoainted  with  the  system  in  operation.  As 
•each  successive  and  advancing  demonstration  was 
made  before  me  of  Uie  extent  to  which  the  senses 
«nd  faculties  of  these  idiots  had  been  edncated,  I 
•could  not  avoid  feeling  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  delight  I  at  the  first  moment  experienced  in 
witnessing  a  sight  so  intensely  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

From  Cbamben'  Journal. 

SHUTTING  UP  OF  THE  HIGHLAND    GLENS. 

A  TERT  large  portion  of  the  northwest  of  Scot- 
land consists  of  wild  mountain  tracts,  full  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  little  intersected  by  roads,  and  for 
the  most  part  many  miles  distant  from  any  of  the 
Lowland  towns.  A  hundred  years  ago  this  Alpine 
region  afiforded  subsistence  to  a  thinly-scattered 
Celtic  popuktiott ;  but  modern  improvements  have 
for  the  most  part  sent  the  Highlanders  adrift,  and 
many  of  them  have  found  a  home  in  Canada,  where 
they  are  infinitely  more  comfortable  than  in  the 
jtenle  glens  of  their  forefathers.  In  the  plaCe  of  a 
human,  a  sheep  population  has  been  generally 
introduced  into  the  Highlands ;  and  where  this  is 
found  not  to  |Niy— that  being  the  great  thing  now- 
a-days — a  population  of  deer,  grouse,  blackcock, 
and  other  game  has  been  cultivated,  for  the  sake 
of  autumnu  sportsmen.  An  English  or  Scottish 
LowUnd  estate  usually  consists  of  a  few  thousand 
acres  laid  out  in  well-fenced  fields.  A  Highland 
estate  extends  probably  over  twenty  miles  of  coun- 
try, and  includes  many  tall,  frowning  hills,  deep 
valleys,  and  ravines»  lakes,  waterfalls,  and  brown 
heatby  moors— the  whole  unenclosed,  and  lying 
pretty  much  in  the  condition  it  has  done  ever  since 
ahe  creation.  In  the  old  times,  these  wastes  were 
ihe  domain  of  the  chiefs  of  clans — Macdonnellsi 


Madeods,  Maogregois,  Blackays,  Grants,  and  ao 
forth.  In  some  cases,  descendants  of  these  heroea 
still  possess  and  draw  a  rental  from  them ;  and  hi 
others  they  have  passed,  by  purchase  or  inheritance^ 
into  the  hands  of  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
There  has  latterly  been  laomething  like  a  mania 
among  EHglishmen  for  buying  HigMand  propertiea ; 
and  if  it  continue  much  longer,  the  lairds  of  the  old 
stock  will  be  as  much  adrift  as  their  expatriated 
clansmen. 

The  cause  of  the  odd-looking  mania  to  whieh 
we  refer  is  a  love  of  '*  sport;"  for  which,  as  ia 
well  known.  Englishmen  will  go  great  lengths, 
and  do  very  mad  things.  Satiated  with  shooting 
pheasants  and  other  half-civilized  game  in  English 
preserves,  and  longing  for  novelty,  ofi^set  troops  of 
wealthy  soothems  to  buy,  or  at  least  rent.  Highland 
estates,  where  battues  can  be  carried  on  upon  a 
great  and  enlivening  scale.  Such  old  Highland 
lairds  as  still  call  their  estates  their  own,  are  usually 
fflad  to  have  dealings  with  these  wanderers — at 
least  their  Edinburgh  agents  are— and  bargains  axe 
made  of  a  kind  which  would  very  much  astonidi 
the  Ferffus  M'lvers  of  former  days.  It  is  stated 
that  in  Perthshire  alone  shootings  are  let  to  Uie 
extent  of  i?  10,000  annually,  and  altogether  the 
money  sauandered  every  year  on  game  rents  in  the 
Highlands  is  probably  i^40,000.  While  this  traf- 
fic is  gratifying  to  the  lairds,  it  is  equally  satia- 
factory  to  the  soiittered  sheep  farmers  and  hangers-' 
on  of  the  wilderness ;  for  they  contrive  lo  pick  up 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  the  sportsmen- 
tenants  for  petty  services  and  provisions.  With  all 
this,  however,  no  one  can  find  any  feult,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  lamented  that  a  number  of  these  settleie 
from  the  south  so  conduct  themselves,  as  to  render 
their  tenantries  a  nuisance  to  the  country.  Thebr 
insatiable  and  selfish  love  of  sport  is  the  source  of 
the  disquietude.  Accustomed  to  consider  ^a  park 
or  woodland  preserve  as  a  tabooed  district,  into 
which  no  unauthorized  visitant  shall  set  his  foot, 
the  renter  of  the  Highland  domain  imagines  that 
his  wild  mountains  and  moors  should  he  equally 
sacred  from  intrusion.  The  fancy  of  shutting  up 
vast  tracts  of  country  from  the  tourist  and  pedea- 
trian— tracts  without  a  house,  tree,  or  bush  for 
miles,  and  which  even,  when  bounded  by  the  coi»> 
men  road,  are  altoffether  without  fences — seems  to 
the  Scotch  general^  a  very  uniustifiable  stretch  of 
territorial  title.  Yet  this  is  done  on  the  plea  of 
SDort^-the  necessity  of  not  disturbing  the  game. 
This  word  sport  requires  a  httle  Qualification ;  it  y$ 
employed  to  cover  a  good  deal  of  sound  business. 
When  shootings  are  taken  at  a  pretty  high  rent,  it 
would  appear  to  be  deemed  neceerary  that  they 
turn  out  fair  speculations  in  a  commercial  sense. 
On  reaching  the  dachan  or  village,  near  which  are 
situated  the  quarters  of  the  principal  **  sportsmen," 
the  tourist  need  not  be  surprised  to  see  an  establii^ 
ment  for  making  deal  boxes,  and  transmitting  them 
full  of  game  to  the  London  market.  Sent  down 
the  country  by  cart,  gig,  or  stage-ooach,  these 
boxes  are  shipped  at  Dundiee,  Aberaeen,  or  Invei^ 
ness,  by  steamer  to  the  metropolis ;  and  they  may 
be  known  at  once  for  what  they  are,  by  their  direo> 
tion  on  the  lid  to  certain  game  butchers  at  the 
**  west  end."  The  trafiic  of  this  nature  is  now 
becoming  a  rival  to  that  of  tlie  ordinary  ^*  dead 
meat''  freights.  The  London  snups,  in  short,  are 
now  supplied  with  game  by  noblemen  in  the  same 
way  that  they  are  supplied  witli  meat  by  carcass 
butchers.  To  help  them  to  kill  for  their  customers, 
the  spoitsmen-tenants  invite  numbers  of  yoimg 
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iioUeinen»  foreign  dakee,  mSHaiy  %  officers,  and 
otbeiB,  to  enjoy  a  few  days'  or  weeks'  shooting ; 
and  the  Highlands,  aooordingly,  swarm  with  these 
visitants  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  old-fashioned  and  gentlemanly  Highland 
way  of  conducting  field-sports,  by  which  a  few 
acquaintances  are  collected  on  the  12th  of  August 
at  a  shooting-box,  and  a  number  of  pairs  of  grouse 
are  despatched  as  presents  to  friends.  Neither  is 
it  exactly  the  modern  deer-stalking,  in  which 
patience  and  a  high  degree  of  skill  are  concerned  : 
It  is  yery  much  a  wholesale  system  of  slaughtering, 
like  that  of  the  battues  in  southern  preserves,  it 
being  a  main  object  to  kill  a  certain  quantity  of 
animals,  if  not  for  the  glory  of  killing,  at  all  events 
for  the  sake  of  the  cash  the  animals  are  worth,  fie 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  should  not  be  inclined 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  practice,  were  it  not 
fruitful  of  certain  unpleasant  consequences.  Let 
the  noble  lessees  in  question  fire  away,  kill,  and 
sell  as  long  as  they  have  a  mind.  All  that  we  and 
others  care  about,  is  then:  attempting  to  exclude 
the  very  harmless  order  of  tourists  and  scene  hunters, 
who  frequent  the  Highlands,  from  walking  about 
to  see  waterfalls  and  precipices,  from  taking  short 
cuts  across  the  hills,  or  from  visiting  the  loftiest 
and  grandest  of  the  Alpine  peaks.  So  many  cases 
of  this  kind  have  lately  occurred,  that  it  has  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Lowland  Scotch  in  no  small 
degree.  We  are  sorry  for  this.  We  desire  to  see 
Englishmen  respected  and  rendered  happy  in  Scot- 
land, and  detest  all  sorts  of  national  jealousies. 
The  new  settlers,  however,  are  clearly  in  the 
wrong;  and* they,  as  well  as  the  natire  noblemen 
who  imitate  them  in  their  exclusiveness,  must 
hasten  to  recall  their  orders.  There  is  no  law  of 
trespass  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  regards  unenclosed 
lands.  A  person  may  walk  to  the  top  of  an  open 
hill,  or  across  an  open  moor,  subject  to  no  other 
legal  restraint  than  an  action  of  damages.  And  to 
lead  evidence  of  injury  done  to  a  peat-moss,  or  a 
bleak  hill-side,  would  be  somewhat  troublesome. 
Of  course,  if  a  traveller  seriously  disturb  sheep,  that 
is  a  difierent  matter.  But  who  in  his  senses  does 
BO?  We  see  that  some  of  the  Scottish  newspapers 
recommend  pedestrians  in  the  Highlands  not  to  turn 
back  when  ordered;  but  to  leave  the  sportsmen- 
tenants  to  prosecute— which  they  will  not  do.  The 
magazines,  too,  consider  forcible  exclusion  to  be 
nniustifiable.  Blackwood  remarks  as  follows: — 
*'  We  have  (observed  with  great  pain  that  a  far  too 
exclusive  spirit  has  of  late  manifested  itself  in 
certain  high  places,  and  among  persons  whom  we 
regard  too  much  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  their 
conduct.  This  very  summer  the  public  press  has 
been  indignant  in  its  denunciation  of  the  Dukes  of 
Athole  and  Leeds — ^the  one  having,  as  it  is  alleged, 
attempted  to  shut  up  a  servitude  road  through  Ulen 
Tilt,  and  the  other  established  a  cordon  fw  many 
miles  around  the  skirts  of  Ben  Maodhni,  our  highest 
Scottish  mountain.  We  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  particulars ;  but  from  what  we  have  heard, 
it  would  appear  that  this  wholesale  exclusion  from 
a  vast  tract  of  territory  is  intended  to  secure  the 
solitude  of  two  deer-forests.  Now,  we  are  not 
going  to  argue  the  matter  upon  legal  grounds,  al- 
though, knowing  something  of  law,  we  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  both  noble  lords  are  in  utter 
misconception  of  their  rights,  and  are  usurping  a 
sovereignty  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
ehartere,  and  which  was  never  claimed  or  exercised 
erea  by  the  Soottiah  kings.    But  the  churlishness 


of  the  step  is  nndeniaUe,  and  we  cannoc  but  hope 
that  it  has  proceeded  far  more  from  thongbtlessncas 
than  from  intention.  The  day  has  been  when  any 
clansman,  or  even  any  stranger,  might  have  taken 
a  deer  from  the  forest,  a  tree  from  the  hill,  or  a 
salmon  from  the  river,  without  leave  asked  or 
obtained ;  and  though  that  state  of  society  has  long 
since  passed  away,  ffe  never  till  now  have  heaid 
that  the  free  air  of  the  mountains,  and  their  heather 
ranges,  are  not  open  to  him  who  seeks  them.  Is  it 
indeed  come  to  this,  that  in  bonny  Scotland  the 
tourist,  the  botanist,  or  the  painter,  is  to  be  debarred 
from  visiting  the  loveliest  spots  which  nature  ever 
planted  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness,  on  pretence 
that  he  disturbs  the  deer?  In  a  f^w  years  we 
suppose  Ben  Lomond  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
summit  of  Ben  Nevis  remain  as  unvisited  by  the 
foot  of  the  traveller  as  the  icy  peak  of  the  Jnngfran. 
Not  so,  assuredly,  would  have  acted  the  race  of 
Tullibardine  of  yore.  Rojral  were  their  hunting 
gatherings,  and  magnificent  the  driving  of  the 
Tinchel ;  but  over  all  their  largo  territory  of  Athole 
the  stranger  might  have  wandered  unqnestioned, 
except  to  know  if  he  required  hospitality.  It  is 
not  now  that  the  gate  is  shut,  but  tne  moor ;  and 
that  not  against  the  depredator,  but  against  the 
peaceful  wayfaring  man.  Nor  can  we,  as  sports* 
mon,  admit  even  me  relevancy  of  the  reasons  which 
have  been  assigned  for  this  wholesale  exclnsioa. 
We  are  convinced  that  in  each  season  not  above 
thurty  or  forty  tourists  essay  the  ascent  of  Ben 
Maodhui,  and  of  that  number,  in  all  probability,  not 
one  has  either  met  or  startled  a  red«deer.  Very 
few  men  would  venture  to  strike  out  a  devioos  path 
for  themselyes  over  the  monntains  near  Loch  Aven, 
which,  in  &ct,  constitute  the  wildest  district  of  the 
island.  Nothing  but  enthusiasm  will  carry  a  man 
through  the  intricacies  of  Glen  Lui,  the  property  of 
Lord  Fife,  to  whom  it  was  granted  at  no  yery 
distant  period  of  time  out  of  the'  forfeited  Mar 
estates,  and  which  is  presently  rented  by  the  Duke 
of  Leeds ;  and  nothing  more  abeurd  can  be  snppoeed 
than  that  the  entry  of  a  single  wanderer  into  that 
immense  domain  can  haye  the  effect  of  scaring  the 
deer  from  the  limits  of  so  large  a  range.  This  m 
an  absurd  and  empty  excuse,  as  every  deer-etalker 
must  know.  A  stag  is  not  so  easily  frightened, 
nor  will  he  fly  the  coun^  from  terror  at  the  apjm* 
rition  of  the  Cockney.  For  a  few  moments  he  will 
regard  the  Doudney-clad  wanderer  of  the  wilds,  not 
in  fear,  but  in  surprise ;  and  then  snnffing  the  air, 
which  conveys  to  his  nostrils  an  unaccustomed 
flavor  of  bergamot  and  lavender,  he  will  trot  away 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  move  further  up  the 
nearest  corrie,  and  in  a  (jnarter  of  an  hour  will  be 
lying  down  amidst  his  hmds  in  the  thick  brackens 
that  border  the  course  of  the  lonely  bum. 

"  We  could  say  a  great  deal  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  we  hope  that  expansion  is  unnecessary. 
Throttghont  all  Europe,  the  right  of  passage  over 
waste  and  uncultivated  land,  where  there  never 
were,  and  never  can  be  enclosures,  appears  to  be 
ontversally  conceded.  What  would  his  Grace  of 
Leeds  say,  if  he  were  told  that  the  Bernese  Alpe 
were  shot  up,  and  the  liberty  of  crossing  them 
denied,  because  some  Swiss  seigneur  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  establish  a  chamois  preserve  1  The 
idea  of  preserving  deer  in  the  way  now  attempted 
is  completely  m^em,  and  we  hope  will  be  im- 
mediately abandoned.  It  must  not,  for  the  sake  of 
oor  country,  be  said  that  in  Scotland  not  only  the 
enclosuies,  but  the  wilds  and  the  mountains,  are 
shut  out  from  the  foot  of  man ;  and  that  where  no 
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IraliwM  esiflts^  he  ia  debnred  Ihiiii  the  priTflege 
•r  the  hbather.  Whaterer  nuiy  be  the  abetnict 
legal  rights  of  the  aristocracy,  we  protest  against 
the  jKAicy  and  propriety  of  a  system  which  would 
ieare  Ben  Craacfaan  to  the  eagles,  and  render  Loch 
Eriobt  and  Loch  Avon  as  inaccessible  as  those 
miffhty  lakes  which  are  said  to  exist  in  Central 
Amea,  somewhere  about  the  sources  of  the  Nijorer." 
Referring  to  the  same  subject,  a  writer  in  Tait's 
Macfazine  makes  a  remark,  with  which  we  con- 
eluae.  '*  If  any  bill,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  an  act, 
'to  interptot'  some  game  act,  should  be  brought 
in  to  extend  the  law  of  trespass  to  such  new 
exigencies,  we  hope  the  public  will  be  on  their 
gaaid  to  defeat  it.'^ 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  8M0KINO. 

Tbe  widespread  habit  of  smoking  has  not  yet 
had  due  medical  att^tioo  paid  to  it  and  its  oonse- 
<penoes.  li  is  only  by  two  or  three  yea»'  obserra- 
tioiis  that  Dr.  Laycoek  hid  become  fully  aware  of 
the  great  changes  indnced  in  the  system  by  the 
abase  of  tobacco,  and  of  the  varied  and  oracure 
forms  of  disease  to  which  especmlly  exoesaive  smok- 
ing gave  origin.  He  proceeded  to  state  some  of 
tmm  as  they  were  met  with  in  the  phar]rngical  mu- 
cous roenbiane,  Uie  stomadi,  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  biain^  and  the  nervous  system.  The  tobacco 
eoneomed  by  habitual  smotos  varied  from  half  an 
oodce  to  twMve  ounces  per  week,  the  usual  quantity 
ftom  two  to  three  ounces.  Inveterate  cigar  smokers 
will  oonBuaae  from  four  to  five^  doxen  per  week, 
"the  first  morbid  resuh  is  an  infiammatory  condition 
of  the  mneous  membraiDe  of  the  Kpe  and  tongue ; 
then  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  snfler— ^e  mucous 
■Moohnae  becoming  diraiid  congested.  If  the 
4MTax  be  examined  well,  it  wiU  be  found  slightly 
swdleii,  with  congested  veins  meandering  over  the 
sokfaoe,  and  here  and  there  a  streak  of  imeiis. 
Action  ascends  upwards  into  the  posterior  naies. 
The  eye  becomes  afiected  with  heat,  alight  redness, 
laehrjnnatieii,  and  a  peculiar  spasmodic  actum  of  the 
oAienhuis  muscle,  experienced  with  intolerance  of 
l^t  on  anraldog  in  the  morning.  The  frontal 
sinnses  do  not  escape,  but  there  is  a  heavy,  dofi 
aelie  in  their  region.  Descending  down  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  we  come  to  the  stomach,  where  the 
rssolts  in  extreme  cases  are  symptoms  of  gastritris. 
Pain,  teftdemesB,  and  a  eonstant  sensation  of  siefc- 
liaess,  and  desire  to  expectorate,  beiong  to  this 
affection.  The  action  or  the  heart  and  lungs  is 
impaired  l^ythe  influence  of  the  narcotic  on  the 
nervous  ayatem ;  but  a  morbid  state  of  the  larynx^ 
trachea,  and  lungs  results  fhw  &e  direct  action  of 
the  smoks.  The  vdee  is  obseirod  to  be  rendered 
hoarser  and  tiM  a  deeper  tone.  Sometimes  a  short 
eoogh  resoItB,  and  a  case  of  nleeraiion  in  the  carti- 
latges  of  the  laarynx  eame  udder  die  docter'k  notioe. 
The  patisM  was  sooh  a  riave  to  the  habit,  tha«  he 
hardly  ever  had  the  pipe  out  of  his  moath.  Bm- 
ihir  Miilbringti  have  been  caused  by  similar  pvaetioes 
in  other  instances.  Another  form  is  a  slight  tiefc- 
Hni^,  low  down  in  the  phaiVmt  or  trachea,  and  ^e 
patient  coughs,  or  rather  hawks  up,  a  gtnmoiis- 
looking  blo<M.  It  is  so  alarming,  as  to  he  mistaken 
for  pulmonary  hemoptysis.  The  action  of  tobaoco- 
smoking  on  the  heart  m  depressing ;  and  some  indi- 
viduals who  feel  it  in  this  organ  more  than  others, 
oomolain  of  an  uneasy  sensation  about  the  left 
nipple — a  dia^essing  fbeling,  not  amonntinff  to 
fhintness,  but  allied  to  it.  The  action  of  the  heart 
is  observed  to  be  feeble  and  irreguUur.  An  uneasy 
feeling  is  also  experienced  m  or  beneath  the  pecto- 


ral musdes,  and  oAsner  on  liie  right  side  than  on 
the  left.  On  the  brain  the  use  of  tobacco  appears 
to  diminish  the  rapidity  of  cerebral  action,  and 
check  the  flow  of  ideas  through  the  mind.  It  diflfbrs 
from  opium  and  henbane,  and  rather  excites  to  wake- 
fulness, like  green  tea,  than  composes  to  sleep ; 
induces  a  dreaminess  which  leaves  no  impression 
on  the  memory,  leaving  a  great  snsceptibiUty,  indi- 
cated by  a  trembling  of  the  hands  and  irritability  of 
temper.  Such  are  secondary  results  of  smoking ; 
so  are  blackness  of  teeth  and  gum-boils.  There  is 
also  a  sallow  paleness  of  the  complexion,  an  irreso- 
luteness  of  disposition,  a  want  of  life  and  energy, 
and,  in  constant  smokers  who  do  not  drink,  a  ten- 
dency to  pulmonary  phthisis.  Dr.  Wright  of  Bir- 
mingham, in  a  communication  to  the  author,  fully 
corroborates  his  opinions;'  and  both  agree  thiA 
smoking  produces  gastric  disorders,  coufhs,  and 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  larynx  and  ^arjnpx ; 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  lowness  of  the  spirits ; 
and,  in  short,  is  very  injurious  to  the  respiratory, 
circulating,  alimentary,  and  nevvovfi  systems.— Xtl» 
erary  Gazette, 


Penalties  of  Grime.— It  is  a  striking  attribute  of 
men  once  throughly  tainted  by  the  indulgence  of 
vicious  schemes  and  stratagems,  that  they  become 
wholly  blinded  to  those  plain  paths  of  ambition  which 
common  sense  makes  manitest  to  ordinary  ability. 
If  we  regard  narrowly  the  lives  of  great  criminate, 
we  are  often  very  much  startled  by  the  extraordinary 
acoteness,  the  profound  calculation,  the  patient  med- 
itative energy,  which  they  have  employed  upon  the 
concepticm  and  execution  of  a  crime.  We  feel  in* 
clined  to  think  that  such  intellectual  power  would 
have  commanded  great  distinction,  worthily  used  and 
guided ;  but  we  never  find  that  these  great  criminals 
seemed  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  opportunities  to 
real  eminence  which  they  have  thrown  away.  Oflen 
we  observe  that  there  has  been  before  them  vistas 
into  worldly  greatness,  which,  by  no  uncommon  pru- 
dence and  exertion,  would  have  conducted  hcmest 
men,  half  as  clever,  to  fame  and  power;  but  with  a 
strange  <Miquity  of  vision,  they  appear  to  have  lookeJ 
from  these  broad,  dear  avenues,  into  some  dark, 
tangled  defile,  in  which,  by  the  subtlest  ingenuity^, 
and  throagh  the  most  besettmg  perils,  they  may  attain 
at  last  to  the  success  of  a  fraud,  or  the  enjaysaeat  of 
a  vice.  In  crime  once  iBdo]|[ed  there  is  a  wonderful 
fSaseination  ^  and  the  &seination  is,  not  rarelyf  great 
in  proportion  to  the  intellect  of  the  criminal.  There 
is  always  hope  of  reform  for  a  dull,  uneducated,  stolid 
man,  led  by  accident  or  temptation  into  guilt  ^  but 
where  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  highly  educated, 
besots  himself  in  the  intoxication  of  dark  and  terrible 
excitements,  takes  impure  delight  in  tortuous  and 
slimy  ways,  the  good  angel  abandons  hUn  foreveri^* 
Lmretia. 


HAPPINESS. 

As  in  the  sm  the  dewy  violet  trembles, 

TremUes  my  spirit  nnr  with  joy's  exceHV 
So  deep,  that  pain  itself  it  nigh  resemhlM^ 

Brimming  with  wordless,  tearfiil  happiness. 
Oh  let  the  incense  of  a  thankful  heart 

Ascend  to  heaven,  as  perfume  from  the  flower. 
That,  seeing  winter^s  ^adow  grim  depart. 

Lifts  up  Its  head  unto  (he  sim  and  shower ; 
Tet  not  forgetting,  in  the  soA  spring  davs^ 

The  storms  and  firosts  through  which  it  safe  has 

Wearing  mie  out  in  glad  and  loveful  praise, 
And  cahnly  sintring  down  to  etaih  at  last, 
Having  its  course  fblfiHed.    Oh,  then,  may  I 
Thus  thankfhl,  hopeftil  live,  and  ikiiB  eooteniedttl 
^^  D.M.M. 


AMBaHMlI  OI9UN  flKnCOM. 
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Fma  ChuBlitn' Jounal. 
AMEBieAlf  INNAN  8KBT0HE8. 

In  tke  vain  bope  oi  awakening  the  cooacienoe  of 
the  United  Sutea  government  to  a  proper  sense  of 
the  duty  it  owes  to  the  unfortunate  aborigines  who 
still  exist  within  its  territories,  the  pen  has  been 
taken  up  by  a  zealous  and  well  known  (riend  of  the 
Indians,  ThomaA  L.  M'Kenney,  late  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington.*  We 
have  perused  this  benevolent  gentleman's  narrative 
with  considerable  interest,  and  cannot  but  lament 
with  him  that  yeas  afVer  year  the  native  tribes  are 
lessening  in  number,  less  from  their  own  intestine 
feuds,  than  from  the  dishonest  appropriation  of 
their  lands,  and  th^  vices  introduced  among  them 
by  the  whites.  Alive  to  the  disgrace  of  this  na- 
tional crimQ,  a  number  of  respectable  citizens  in 
New  York,  in  1829,  attempted  to  move  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject ;  but  private  interests  were 
too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  nothinff  was 
eventually  done  to  improve  the  condition  of  tEe  suf- 
ferers. For  the  last  sixteen  yeara  a  systematic 
course  has  been  persevered  in  ox  banishing  the  re- 
mains of  the  Indian  tribes  to  wildernesses  beyond 
the  avowed  limits  of  the  States — ^to  be  again, 
doubtless,  molested  in  these  new  hunting-grounds, 
when  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  white  man  to  make 
further  encroachments. 

Keferrinff  principally  to  official  proceedings,  Mr. 
M'Kenney  s  work  does  not  admit  of  analysis,  and 
nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  attempted  by  us.  The 
author,  however,  occasionally  relates  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  his  Indian  experiences,  and  one  or 
two  of  these  we  shall  pick  out  for  the  amusement 
of  our  readers.  The  first  refers  to  an  expedition  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  alonff  with  Greneral 
Cass,  in  1837,  with  a  view  of  settling  a  treaty  with 
several  collected  tribes  at  a  place  called  Butte  de 
Morts  (Hillock  of  the  Dead.)  * 

"  The  business  of  the  treaty  over,  everything  was 
in  motion,  preparing  for  the  departure  of  all  to  their 
respective  destinations.  At  one  place  might  be  seen  a 
p^roup  of  squaws,  and  children,  and  dogs,  all  seem- 
ing to  be  engaged  in  huddling  together,  or  hauling 
to  the  water's  edge  their  provisions  and  effects ; 
wliilst  others  had  their  canoes  in  the  water,  and 
others  again  were  in  the  act  of  gliding  away  upon 
the  smooth  surfiice  of  the  river,  enjoying  the  quiet 
satisfaction  which  the  presence  of  rations  and  good 
fiire  are  so  well  calculated  to  produce. 

**  At  this  moment  of  general  activity,  a  soream, 
wild  and  fearful,  was  uttered.  It  was  by  a  female. 
A  rush  of  a  thousand  Indians  was  made  for  the 
spot  whence  it  proceeded.  I  looked,  and  saw  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd  a  man's  arm  raised,  with  a 
knife  in  the  hand.  It  fell — and  then  was  heard 
another  scream!  When  I  sprang  towards  the 
scene  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  strife  of  blood,  and 
just  as  I  had  reached  it,  Major  F.,  having  started 
from  an  opposite  direction,  was  a  few  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  me ;  and  at  the  instant  when  the  third 
blow  was  about  to  fall  upon  the  victim,  he  struck 
and  knocked  down  the  man  who  was  thus  desper- 
ately employing  the  bloody  weapon.  There  stood, 
trembling  and  bleeding,  a  fine-looking  squaw.  She 
was  mother  of  the  wife  of  the  man  who  had  made 
the  attempt  upon  her  life.  The  deltoid  muaole  of 
each  arm,  just  below  the  shoulder  was  cut  with 

*  Memoiri,  Official  and  Personal ;  with  Sketches  of 
Travels  among  the  Nortlieni  and  Southern  Indians.  By 
TboDiaB.L.  M'KaMMy.  New  York :  Paine  awl  Bargess. 
1849. 


de«^  guhea.  These  were  ^en,  as  eaflb  aim  wn 
raised,  in  suooaniott,  to  shield  her  body  from  the 
impending  knile.  The  first  thrust  had  thus  disabled 
one  arm,  the  second  the  other ;  and  if  the  third  had 
been  given,  there  being  no  shield  in  the  anna  for 
further  protection  (for  they  both  hungpoweriessby 
her  aide,)  it  would  doubtless  have  gone,  where  the 
two  first  were  aimed,  to  the  heart ! 

'^  I  took  charge  of  the  trembling  and  agitated 
woman,  giving  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  take  the 
offender,  and  lock  him  up  in  our  provision-house, 
until  some  suitable  punishment  should  be  agreed 
upon  for  a  crime  so  flagrant  and  bloody.  Our  8U> 
geons  having  gone  to  the  village,  I  deaneed  and 
bound  up  the  wounds ;  and  by  the  employment  of 
bandages,  kept  the  arms  stationary,  giving  her  di- 
rections not  to  use  them,  and  sent  her  in  chaige  of 
her  daughter  and  some  friends  to  Green  Bay,  toonr 
surgeon,  to  be  attended  to. 

^*  The  cause  of  the  outrage  was  as  follows : — 
This  woman  and  her  daughter  had  carofiilly  put 
away  their  supplies,  ^c,  in  their  canoe,  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  embarking,  when  it  was  rumored 
among  the  Indians  that  a  whiskey-dealer  had  arrived 
in  the  woods,  behind  our  treaty-ground.  The  mo- 
ment it  reached  the  ears  of  this  recldess  Indian,  ha 
started  with  others  in  quest  of  the  whiskey.  The 
mother-in-law,  well  knovmg  that  their  cahcoes, 
and  blankets,  and  strouding,  and  pork,  and  beef, 
and  flour,  &c.,  would  soon  be  parted  with,  in  ex* 
change  for  this  fire-vraler,  followed  him,  intreatinff 
him  not  to  go,  but  to  go  home  and  enjoy  what  had 
been  given  them  there.  She  clung  to  him  rather 
inconveniently,  when  he  resolved  on  freeing  him- 
self by  the  use  of  his  knife.  For  some  time  she 
kept  off  his  blows  with  her  naddle ;  but  this  being 
pxesently  knocked  from  her  hand,  she  had  no  shield 
tefl  but  her  arms,  and  these  were  alternately  disa- 
bled in  the  manner  I  have  stated. 

'*  Governor  Cans  coming  alonff,  I  narrated  all 
this,  and  to  the  inquiry,  *  What  snail  we  do  with 
this  manT  answered  promptly,  *Make  a  woman 
of  him.'  And  so  wo  did.  The  process  was  on 
this  wise.  The  several  interpreters  were  sent  out 
to  summon  in  the  Indians,  and  to  anange  them 
around  the  Butte  de  Morts — the  women  uid  chil- 
dren in  front.  This  being  done— from  eight  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  perhaps  being  thus  aaaembled— 
the  offender  was  brought  from  lus  confinement,  and 
led  by  a  couple  of  our  voyagers  to  the  too  of  the 
mound,  and  placed  against  the  flag-etaff ;  GoTcmor 
Cass  and  myself,  and  the  interpreters,  being  there 
also.  Never  before  had  I  witnessed  in  Indians 
a  feeling  so  intense.  Every  eye  of  chief,  half* 
chief,  brave,  and  squaw,  ay,  and  of  every  child,  and 
it  aeemed  to  me  of  every  dog  also,  was  beaming 
with  concentrated  lustre,  and  every  eye  was  upon 
us.  They  had  all  heard  of  the  assault  npon  the 
woman,  but  to  a  man  justified  it,  alleging  that  a 
woman  was  nobody,  when  the  power  and  freedom 
of  the  man  were  attempted  to  be  interfered  with ; 
and  that  the  life  of  any  woman  would  be  no  more 
than  a  just  forfeit  for  such  intermeddling. 

*'  The  squaws  entertained  difllerent  notions,  and 
were  deeply  interested,  personally,  in  the  scene  be- 
fore them — not  ono  of  them  knowing  anything  fur- 
ther than  that  some  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  man  for  his  conduct.  The  oflfender  stood 
unmoved.  Not  a  particle  of  mtenst  did  he  seem  to 
take  in  what  was  to  befall  him.  If  he  had  been 
there  alone,  listening  to  the  rosthnff  leaves,  and  the 
moaning  of  the  '^^nds,  and  looliaff  anon  the 
woods,  the  iky,  the  hver,  and  tha  laM»  he  codd 
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not  Yare  been  more  unmoved.  He  was  dTOBsed  in 
his  best.  Mooeasons,  ornamented,  were  on  his 
feet;  his  leggins  were  of  scarlet  cloth  fringed 
and  deoorat^,  besides,  with  biu  of  iiiT,  foxes' 
tails,  and  rattles.  A  good  blanket  was  about 
hb  waist ;  his  ears  were  ornamented  with  silver 
rings,  his  arms  with  bracelets,  his  face  with  paint, 
and  his  hair  sprinkled  with  vermilion. 

"  Attention  being  called  through  the  various  in- 
terpreters, the  governor  spoke,  explaining  the  case 
-^tne  innocence  and  kind  designs  of  the  woman — 
the  propriety  and  nsefulness  of  the  interference, 
which  was  not  rudely  attempted — ^the  noble  object 
of  keeping  her  daughter's  husband  from  joining  in 
drunken  revelries,  and  being  bereft  of  all  their 
stores,  and  then  going  home  poor,  and  naked,  and 
hungry.  That  was  her  object ;  whilst  the  whiskey- 
trader  cared  for  none  of  these  things,  but  sought 
only  to  rob  them  of  their  blankets  and  calicoes, 
<&c.,  and  give  them  nothing  in  exchange  for  them 
but  fire-water.  The  Great  Spirit  looked  down  and 
smiled  on  this  act  of  the  woman,  and  was  angry  at 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  man,  and  with  the  whiskey- 
trader.  It  vras  for  an  attempt  so  kind  and  so 
proper  on  her  part  that  this  man,  the  husband  of 
her  daughter,  had  seized  her,  and  with  his  knife 
struck  at  her  heart,  to  kill  her,  and  but  for  her 
arms,  with  which  she  had  shielded  her  breast,  she 
would  have  been  murdered.  Her  cries,  and  tears, 
and  blood,  were  all  unavailing ;  nothing  could  have 
saved  her  but  the  timely  arrival  of  help,  and  a  blow 
that  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  consummate  his 
bloody  purpose.  For  this  act  he  shall  bono  longer 
a  brave ;  he  has  forfeited  his  character  as  a  man ; 
£tom  henceforth  let  him  be  a  woman  ! 

^*  At  this  annunciation,  the  chiefs  and  braves 
muttered  vengeance.  We  were  told  by  the  inter- 
preters they  would  resist  us.  Bdt  never  before 
were  hearts  put  more  at  rest,  or  did  hope  gleam 
in  upon  such  a  multitude  of  squaws ;  never  did 
eyes  dance  in  frames  of  such  emotion,  or  smiles 
radiate  faces  with  such  animation.  Never  was  the 
^  neaw !  '—-a  term  expressive  of  mingled  surprise 
and  gladness — uttered  with  such  vehemence  and 
joy.  Even  *  the  papooses,  turning  from  their 
sources  of  nourishment,  looked  round  as  if  some 
new  and  blessed  influence  was  felt  by  them ;  and 
the  very  dogs  barked. 

'^  Meantime  a  voyager  had  procured  of  an  old 
squaw  her  petticoat,  stiff  with  the  accumulated 
grease  and  dirt  of  many  years.  As  he  ascended  the 
mound  with  this  relic,  another  mutter  of  vengeance 
was  heard  from  the  men,  whose  faces  were  black 
with  rage  ;  but  it  was  literally  drowned  amidst  the 
acclamations  that  broke  at  this  moment  from  the 
squaws.  Now  they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  new 
light  and  new  hope  breaking  in  upon  their  destiny. 
Our  burdens,  they  seemed  to  say,  will  be  lighter, 
our  rights  more  respected,  our  security  more  se- 
cure. There  stood  the  vo3rager,  holding  the  petti- 
coat. The  sight  of  both  was  far  more  obnoxious  to 
the  culprit  than  would  have  been  the  executioner 
armed  with  his  axe.  But  still  he  was  unmoved. 
Not  a  muscle  stirred.  Around  his  waist  was  a 
belt,  with  a  knife  in  it,  such  as  butchers  use.  Tak- 
ing hold  of  the  handle,  I  drew  it  from  its  scabbard, 
thrust  the  blade  into  a  crack  in  the  flag-staff,  and 
broke  it  off  at  the  handle  ;  then  putting  the  handle 
in  the  culprit's  hand,  I  raised  it  well  and  high  up, 
and  said,  '  No  man  who  employs  his  knife  as  this 
man  emplovs  his,  has  a  right  to  carry  one.  Hence- 
^h  this  shall  be  the  only  knife  he  shall  ever  use. 
Woman,  wherever  she  is,  should  be  protected  by 


man,  not  murdered.  She  is  man's  best  fiiend. 
The  Great  Spirit  gave  ^er  to  man  to  be  one  with 
him,  and  to  bless  him ;  and  man,  whether  red  or 
white,  should  love  her,  and  make  her  happy.' 
Then  turning  to  the  voyager,  I  told  him  to  strip  off 
his  leggins  and  his  ornaments.  It  was  done,  when 
the  old  petticoat  was  put  on  him.  Being  thus  ar- 
rayed, the  voyagers,  each  putting  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulders,  ran  him  down  the  mound,  amidst  a  storm 
of  indignation  from  the  men,  mingled  with  eveiy 
variety  of  gladsome  utterance  by  the  squaws; 
when,  letting  him  go,  he  continued  his  trot  alone 
to  a  lodge  near  by,  rushed  into  it,  and  fell  upon  his 
face.  An  interpreter  followed  him,  and  reported 
his  condition,  and  what  he  said.  His  first  words, 
as  he  lay  on  his  feoe,  were—'  I  wish  they  had 
killed  me.  I  went  up  the  mound  to  be  shot.  I 
thought  I  was  taken  there  to  be  shot.  I  'd  rather 
be  dead.    I  am  no  longer  brave  ;  I  'm  Kwoman ! ' 

"  Now,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  intended  to 
produce  moral  results,  and  to  elevate  the  condition 
of  women  among  the  Indians.  It  was  mMd  in  its 
physical  effects,  hut  more  terrible  than  death  in  its 
action  and  consequences  upon  the  offender.  Hence- 
forth, and  as  long  as  I  continued  to  hear  of  this 
'  brave,'  he  had  not  been  admitted  among  his  for- 
mer associates,  but  was  pushed  aside,  as  having 
lost  the  characteristics  of  his  sex,  and  doomed  to 
the  performance  of  woman's  labor,  in  all  the  drudg- 
ery to  which  she  is  subject,  as  well  of  the  lodge,  as 
of  all  other  menial  things.  The  whiskey-trader  had 
made  off,  or  he  would  have  been  taught  a  lesson 
which,  with  the  proper  using,  might  have  been 
made  useful  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days." 

On  one  occasion,  when  visiting  the  Choctaw  na- 
tion, Mr.  M'Kenney  was  introduced  to  a  profes- 
sional '*  rain-maker."  This  personage  had  the  ad- 
dress to  pass  himself  off  among  his  brethren  as 
one  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
could  produce  plenteous  showers  by  his  interces- 
sions. 

"  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  told  him  I  was 
glad  to  see  him ;  that  I  had  heard  of  his  greatness ; 
and  that  I  was  so  anxious  to  know  the  secret  of 
rain-making,  that  I  would  give  him  an  order  on  the 
agent  fer  a  pair  of  scarlet  leggins,  a  pound  of  to- 
bacco, a  string  of  wampum,  a  pound  of  powder, 
two  pounds  of  lead,  and  a  blanket,  if  he  would  tell 
me  all  about  it.  He  stood  op,  and  looked  around 
him ;  and  then,  holding  his  head  fiist  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  listened ;  when,  looking 
well  round  him  again,  he  sat  down,  saying  to  the 
interpreter,  '  Ask  him  if  he  will  give  me  these 
things.'  Most  certainly,  I  replied,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  he  will  tell  me  all  about  his  art  as  a  rain- 
maker. He  stood  up  again,  and  looked  and  lis- 
tened, and  then  seating  himself,  began : — 

*' '  Long  time  ago  I  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  on  the  side  of  a  valley.  There  had  been  no 
rain  fer  a  long  time— the  tongues  of  the  horses, 
and  cattle,  and  dogs,  all  being  out  of  their  mouths, 
and  they  panted  for  some  water.  I  was  thirsty— 
everybody  was  dry.  The  leaves  were  all  parched 
up,  and  the  sun  was  hot.  I  was  sorry,  when, 
looking  up,  the  Great  Spirit  snapped  his  eyes,  and 
fire  flew  out  of  them  in  streams  all  over  the  heav- 
ens. He  spoke,  and  the  earth  shook.  Just  as  the 
fire  streamed  firom  the  eyes  of  the  Great  Spirit,  I 
saw  a  pine-tree,  that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  torn  all  to  pieces  by  the  fire.  The  bark  and 
limbs  flew  all  round,  and  then  all  was  still.  TheD 
the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  '*GrQ  to  that 
pine-tree,  and  dig  down  to  the  root  where  the  earth 
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IB  MirHBd  up,  aad  you  will  iind  w\mt  split  die  tne. 
Take  it,  wiap  it  carefuUy  up,  and  weax  it  next 
your  body ;  and  when  the  earth  shall  beoome  dry 
again,  and  the  horses  and  cattle  suffer  for  water, 
go  out  on  some  hill-top,  and  ask  me,  and  I  will 
make  it  rain."  I  have  obeyed  the  Gie^  Spirit ; 
and  ever  since,  when  I  ask  him,  he  makes  it 
rain.' 

*'  I  asked  to  see  this  thunderbolt  that  had  shiv- 
ered the  pine  tree.  He  rose  upon  his  feet  again, 
and  looking  well  around  him,  sat  down,  and  draw- 
ing from  his  bosom  a  roll  which  was  fastened  round 
his  neck  by  a  bit  of  deer-skin,  began  to  unwrap  the 
iblds.  These  were  of  every  sort  of  thing — a  piece 
of  old  blanket ;  then  one  of  calico ;  another  of  cot- 
ton—laying each  piece,  as  he  removed  it,  carefully 
on  his  knee.  At  last,  and  after  taking  off  as  many 
folds  as  were  once  employed  to  encase  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  he  came  to  one  that  was  made  of  deer- 
akin,  which  being  unwound,  he  took  out  the  thun- 
derbolt, and  holding  it  with  great  care  between  his 
£nger  and  thumb,  said,  <  This  is  it !'  I  took  it, 
and  examined  it  with  an  expression  of  great  inter- 
est, telling  him  it  certainly  was  a  wonderful  revela- 
tion, and  a  great  sight;  then  handing  it  back  to 
him,  he  carefully  wrapped  it  up  again  with  the 
same  wrappers,  and  put  it  back  in  his  boeom. 

**  The  reader  is  no  doubt  curious  to  know  what 
this  talismanic  charm,  this  thunderbolt  was.  Well, 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  leas  th»i  that  pan  of  a 
glass  stopper  that  fills  the  mouth  of  a  decanter,  the 
upper  or  flat  part  having  been  broken  off! 

**  I  wrote,  and  gave  him  an  order  for  the  pres- 
ents, when  he  shook  hands  and  lefl  me,  doubtless 
much  edified,  as  well  as  benefited,  b^  the  inter- 
view, to  carry  on  his  operations  as  a  ram-maker  till 
it  should  rain.'' 


From  Chimten*  JournaL 

NATURE   AT   WAR. 

To  him  who  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  nature 
as  a  great  scene,  in  which  nothing  but  univeml 
peace  and  harmony  prevail,  it  will  be  a  startling 
assertion  to  make,  that  all  nature  is  at  war.  It  is, 
however,  not  the  less  true.  Throughout  all  ani- 
mated nature,  from  man  himself  down  to  the  mean- 
est aaimalcule  sporting  in  its  ocean  of  a  drop  of 
water,  there  runs  a  system  of  reciprocative  defen- 
sive and  offensive  wariarfr— the  stronger  against  the 
weaker,  the  greater  against  the  less.  Nor  are  we 
to  regard  the  vegetable  kingdom  itself,  ordinarily 
looked  upon  as  so  passive  and  inoflbnuve,  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule :  the  stronger  and  more  luxuri- 
ant weed  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  delicately 
appetized  flower,  and  it  will  eventually,  though  by 
a  power  of  a  negative  character,  succeed  in  expel- 
ling its  gentler  rival  from  the  field.  But,  as  a  gen- 
oral  rule,  it  is  right  to  consider  the  vegetable  world 
as'* more  sinned  against  than  sinning;"  and  we 
ooDsequenUy  find  that  the  powers  with  which  jt  has 
been  endowed  are  chiefly  of  the  defensive  kind. 
Still  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  that  I 
would  intimate  that  a  real  harmony  does  not  char- 
aeterize  the  operations  of  the  Divine  creative  intelU- 
genoe ;  for  such  a  harmony,  as  wonderful  as  it  is 
great,  really  exists,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  wise  and 
beneficial  result  of  this  very  circumstance'— the  war 
of  nature.  From  the  scenes  of  confusion,  anarchy, 
and  mutual  destruction,  appearing  such  when  sep- 
arately regarded,  springs  that  beautiful  correlation 
of  organized  beings  known  to  the  natural  philoso- 
phei:  as  the  equilibrium  of  speoies,  or  the  balance 


of  creation.  It  is  my  purpose,  on  the  present  and 
upon  a  future  oocaeion,  to  enter  into  some  consider^ 
ation  of  the  elements  of  this  warfare,  defensive  and 
ofl^nsive.  Some  of  those  striking  evidences  of  a 
foregoing  design,  which  find  their  wide  develop- 
ment in  creation  at  large,  are  to  be  found  in  rich 
abundance  in  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  reveal  to  us,  at  every  step,  a  fresh  demon- 
stration of  the  stupendous  attributes  of  that  creative 
Wisdom  which,  while  it  produces  a  universe,  can 
stoop  to  organize  a  humble  insect,  or  to  endow  with 
form  and  functions  a  still  more  insignificant  ani- 
malcule. 

If,  in  our  first  excursions  into  a  foreign  country, 
we  were  to  see  the  inhabitants  going  about  carrying 
pistols  in  their  belts,  and  sworas  in  their  hands,  or 
covered  with  some  impenetrable  armor,  we  should 
make  the  very  natural  conjecture  that  an  intestinal 
warfare  must  be  going  on.  The  weapons  of  offence 
and  defence  imply  an  enemy  and  a  warfare  in  them- 
selves. When,  the^fore,  we  discover  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  infinity  of 
apparatus  expressly  contrived  for  attack  and  defence, 
we  are  led  to  draw  a  similar  conclusion.  Thus, 
from  a  brief  review  of  the  defences  with  which  the 
Creator  has  supphed  his  creatures,  we  shall  collect 
the  fact,  that  there  is  a  civil  war  goin^  on  through 
all  grades  of  the  animated  and  organized  worlds. 
These  defences  are  of  many  kinds.  Such  as  will 
admit  of  classification  will  be  treated  of  first,  and 
afterwards  those  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.  It  will 
also  be  convenient  to  consider  the  defensory  pro- 
visions of  the  vegetable  world,  though  briefly,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  the  animal,  although  in  their 
general  nature  they  are  closely  assimilat^. 

To  commence.  ImUaiiveness  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  of  these  means  of  defence 
against  an  enemy ;  while  it  is  one  which  in  some 
cases  exhibits  in  a  singular  light  the  mental  faculties, 
if  the  expression  can  be  allowed,  of  the  creatures  to 
whom  it  has  been  given.  Imitativeness  is  a  safe- 
guard whose  utility  depends  upon  a  creature  passing 
for  what  it  is  not,  and  being  thus  overlooked  by  its 
foes.  Imitativeness  is  either  passive  or  active. 
Either  the  color,  form,  or  aspect  of  the  creature  re- 
sembles some  other  natural  object,  or,  by  an  effort 
of  its  own,  it  is  able  closely  to  imitate  the  object  for 
which  it  wishes,  so  to  speak,  to  be  mistaken. 
Among  insects  we  meet  with  many  instances  of 
passive  imitativeness :  some  of  the  spectre  tribe,  or 
Pkasma,  exactly  resemble  small  branches  of  trees, 
aping  them  in  their  appearance  even  to  the  very 
spn^,  knots,  and  unevennesses  on  their  surface. 
Others  appear  like  dried  leaves — ^brown,  arid,  and 
lifeless ;  while  others  have  delicate  frames  of  lace* 
like  texture,  so  closely  approximating  to  the  aspect 
of  leaves  whose  parenchyma  has  been  removed* 
(such  as  we  find  in  ponds  uler  they  have  undergone 
a  long  maceration,)  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  difli- 
culty  to  decide  upon  their  real  nature  until  the  crea- 
tures are  seen  in  motion.  The  Bambyx  quercifolia^ 
and  some  of  the  LemdopUra,  come  under  this  class- 
ification. When  these  creatures  are  seen  on  trees 
hanging  down  like  withered  leaves,  none  but  an  en- 
tomologist would  dream  of  their  being  anything 
else.  M.  Lefevre  mentions  an  insect  he  met  with 
in  the  desert,  which  was  of  a  perfectly  identical 
color  with  the  brown  sand ;  while  a  little  further  on, 
where  the  soil  was  white,  the  insect  assumed  a  ail 
very  white  appearance.  InsectB  also  often  resemble 
pebbles,  stones,  gravel,  &c.,  and  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them,  when  resting  among  such 
objects,  even  by  a  very  sharp  scrutiny.    Many  too^ 
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flMk  as  liw  littlB  green  and  yellofwish  inseets  iriuch 
infest  oor  floweiB,  especially  rose-trees,  axe  of  a 
oalor  so  pseeiaely  thai  of  the  gieen  leares  or  branches 
they  an  devoaring,  as  in  many  eases  to  escape  de- 
tectioa.  When  these  tiny  creatuzes  change  their 
abode,  their  color  generallv  changes  to  a  correspond- 
ing color.  Some  resemble  the  mosses,  bark,  and 
even  the  flowers  of  trees  and  shrabs  upon  which 
tfae^  are  found;  and  so  nearly,  that  a  leaf  upon 
which  one  is  resting  may  be  taken  into  the  hand, 
and  yet  the  insect  remain  nnperceired.  Some 
which  prey  upon  the  ova,  or  produce  of  other 
insects,  are  so  nearly  like  their  victims  in  appearance, 
as  eren  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  neat,  and  accom- 
plish their  predatory  objecfs,  without  discovery ; 
they  are  "  little  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."  It  is 
stated  that  bees,  who  have  generally  something  to 
afford,  are  frequently  subject  to  tins  species  of  decep- 
tion. 

We  find  also  among  the  finny  tribea  the  evidences 
of  a  similar  provision.  Those  fish  which  swim  low 
in  the  water  have  their  backs  colored  to  correspond 
with  a  deep-sea  hue ;  while  those  which,  like  the 
mackerel,  swim  near  the  surface,  have  their  bellies 
of  a  lustrous  white,  so  as  to  be  less  distinguishiUtle, 
hr  enemies  swimming  beneath  them,  from  the  bright 
sky  above.  Indeed,  the  general  difference  in  coloi 
of  the  back  and  belly  of  fish  seems  a  provision 
against  enemies  firt)m  above  and  below.  Ijiose  fish 
which  Hve  among  weeds,  have  the  c«Aot  of  the 
weed  as  their  prevailing  tint;  while  those  which 
Uve  at  the  bottom,  such  as  soles,  flatrfish,  &c., 
resemble  the  sand  or  mud.  Some  fish,  as  well  as 
frogs,  change  their  odor  with  that  of  the  mud  and 
weeds  of  the  waters  they  inhabit. 

Birds,  upon  whose  strength  and  swiftness  of  pin- 
ion depends  their  greatest  security,  are  able  likewise 
to  avoid  their  winged  enemies  by  the  strict  corro- 
spoodenoe  of  their  plumage  in  color  with  that  of  the 
Kown  fields,  or  the  withered  branches  and  leaves, 
upon  which  they  repose.  Who,  in  the  boyish  pur^ 
sait  after  the  tiny  wren,  has  not  half  conceived  her 
to  possess  the  power  of  invisibitity,  as  she  has  ran 
alonff  the  searad  stump  or  mossy  bank  before  his 
feet!  The  hawk  thus  often  loses  his  prey,  and 
wheels  off  in  sullen  dimppointment,  while  the  lark 
he  has  been  pursuing  is  all  the  time  only  crouching 
down  among  some  kindred  colored  herbage.  The 
small  birds,  when  under  pursuit,  seem  to  be  quite 
sensible  of  the  value  of  this  defence,  and  seek  out 
those  spots  of  ground,  or  patches  of  vegetation, 
which  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  their  own 
color.  Darwin  tells  us  that  birds  which  are  much 
among  flowers,  such  as  the  goldfinch,  are  furnished 
with  very  vivid  colors  themselves.  The  partridge, 
the  wood-cock,  the  tree-pigeons  of  the  east,  and  tke 
quail,  and  even  the  tiny  tom-tit,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  this  provision  of  color  for  their  defence. 

Among  animals  too,  although  in  a  less  remark- 
able manner,  passive  imitativeness  is  a  means  of 
defence.  The  changeful  appearance  of  that  ani- 
mal Proteus,  the  chameleon,  is  a  striking  instance 
in  point.  The  trapelus,  the  ffolychrus,  and  several 
of  the  antkia,  possess  the  same  wonderful  property ; 
some  of  them  can  change  their  color  even  more 
snddenly  than  the  chameleon  itself.  The  reader 
must  be  familiar  with  the  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  which  consists  in  the  sudden  inflation  of 
the  enormous  lungs  of  these  creatures,  rendering 
them  almost  transparent.  The  hare,  as  she  sits  in 
her  form,  can  only  with  great  difiiculty  be  distin- 
gtushed,  by  the  unpractised  eye,  from  the  herbage 
aioand  her ;  and  were  it  not  fin*  eyes  and  noses 


man  acute  than  those  of  men,  she  would 
escape  by  this  means.  It  appeam  not  improbahte 
that  the  change  of  color  in  the  animals  of  northern 
regions  in  winter,  is  an  additional  provision  againsi 
their  enemies. 

Active  imitatiTeness  is  one  of  the  most  coiioas 
subjects  in  natural  history.  To  only  a  limiteiS  nom- 
ber  of  the  members  of  the  zoological  scale  has  it 
been  given  to  play  the  mimic  in  the  great  game  of 
life  and  death.  Commencing  with  insecu  again, 
whksh  are  mimics  in  a  wondmful  degree,  the  first 
stratagem  we  meet  with  is  the  mock  death.  Many 
insects,  on  being  touched,  instantly  curl  themselves 
up,  and  drop  into  a  seemingly  lifeless  condition,  out 
of  which  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  urgent  danger 
can  arouse  them,  and  then,  like  some  human  mafin- 
gerers  we  have  read  of,  they  speedily  find  tiieir 
limbs,  and  run  for  their  lives.  There  is  a  beetle 
called  the  Anobium  pertinaxj  commemorated  }aj 
writers  on  entomdogy,  whose  astonishing  endnr> 
ance  in  this  deathlike  condition  scarcely  fii^  a  par- 
allel in  the  marble  rigidity  of  the  tortured  Indian. 
This  little  Spartan  may  be  pricked  with  needles, 
roasted  over  a  slow  flame,  maimed,  wounded,  and 
even  torn  limb  Irom  limb,  without  evindng  a  single 
ajfmptom  of  sensation  or  of  life;  but  in  its  own 
time,  if  indeed  it  has  not  been  too  seriously  injoredi 
it  will  come  to  life  again,  and  coolly  walk  away  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  The  spider  is  known  to 
every  one  to  perform  this  feat  of  simulation.  Some 
insecto  will,  when  assaulted,  turn  on  their  badu, 
and  stretch  out  their  little  limbe  in  all  the  immohil<- 
ity  of  death  itself;  and  after  shamming  until  the 
dan^  u  over,  they  will  resu&e'  their  briskness 
again.  This  devke  seems  directed  agatust  thai 
sentiment  in  the  breast  of  their  enemies  which  pre- 
vents their  attacking  an3rthing  from  which  life  haa 
departed.  Other  insects  will  lie  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  arrange  themselves  in  such  stiflT,  inani- 
mate postures,  as  to  cause  them  frequently  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  branches  or  twigs  themselves. 
An  anecdote  is  toid  of  a  gardener  who,  seeing,  as 
he  thought,  a  dry  twig  on  a  tree,  broke  it  oflT,  and 
to  his  surprise  fonnd  it  to  be  a  caterpillar.  AnotfMT 
is  related  of  a  servant  who,  finding,  as  she  thought, 
little  round  beads  in  the  garden,  began  to  airing 
them  into  a  rosary,  when  eSo  found  them  to  be  ani« 
mated  creatures.  Tiie  puse-moth,  hawk-moth,  and 
others,  are  caterpillars  of  the  appearance  of  withered 
leaves  and  twigs.  Among  birds,  the  pee-viritt  oc 
plover  is  familiuiy  known  to  imitate  lameness.  It 
will  turn  over  and  over,  limping  and  hobbUng,  and 
uttering  its  peeutiar  plaintive  cry,  until  it  lias  drawn 
the  intruder  to  a  distance  ftom  its  nest,  when  it 
takes  wing,  and  leaves  him  baffled  and  disappointed. 
Its  eggs,  too,  have  a  brown  color,  whico  makes 
their  discovery  among  the  dry  grass  which  surroundn 
them  more  difficult.  The  partridge  also,  to  lure 
away  an  enemy,  will  run  just  as  if  it  was  wounded. 
Some  of  the  feline  tribe,  and  others  among  animals, 
will  simulate  sleep,  until  their  hapless  prey  haa 
been  drawn  near  enough  to  be  pounced  upon. 
Singular  to  relate,  there  is  a  crab,  the  Cancer  pheh 
langium^  which  eats  oflT  small  pieces  of  a  marine 
fucus,  and  fastening  them  upon  its  spines,  marohen 
upon  its  enemies,  like  Bimam  wood  to  Donsinane. 

Armor  must  be  considered  as  the  next  and  meet 
obvious  defence,  and  may  be  regarded,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  both  as  passive  and  active ;  psssivta 
where,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  it  is  a  negative  defenoe, 
and  active  when  it  consists  of  weapons  used  by  thn 
voluntary  efibrts  of  the  animal.  The  insects  are 
frequently  previded  with  an  armor  of  haiiS)  wma0 
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ef  wkkhf  OD  bea|r  toaolMd,  will  pndaw  ^kint 
pwB  and  inflammatiop  of  the  handi ;  aadotenaie 
wolaflledbyaooTeriiigofBiul.  Mut  beetles  may 
M  trodden  uikmi  by  the  honuui  loot  withom  inwry : 
ante  and  otheie  often  eeeape  death  even  after  Mug 
lumsently  oniahed  beneath  the  weighl  of  man. 
The  fineet-ily,  ix  J^ppobo$em mmna^'y^  weH  known 
to  be  killed  with  the  atmoet  dtfiool^  by  the  nrae- 
awe  of  the  finger  and  thnmh.  The  eoeoen  or  the 
ailk-worm  is  a  beaiitiihl  illnatiatMNi  of  this  kind  of 
aafeguasd.  The  Uurra  is  here  preteeted  by  its  ailken 
envdope  from  many  of  the  dangers  ml  would 
otherwise  be  fatal  to  it.  The «'  frogspittto/'  as  it 
is  vttlgariy  oalled,  so  often  seen  on  oar  Mshes,  con- 
tains and  pioteets  the  lar?a  of  a  little  inssot,  by  its 
f ery  disagreeableness,  fh»n  the  attadm  of  wasps 
and  biids,  &c.  Othen  are  ooveied,  or  eorer  them- 
selves, with  a  kind  of  oottomr  ot  ieatheiy  armor. 
Some  roll  theoissWesnp;  and  their pMjeetiag bans 
make  it  a  matter  of  diffionky  to  take  hold  of  them. 
Among  the  inhahitattis  of  the  waten  we  immedi- 
ately enconnter  the  ornstaeeons  anisBals,  whieh  sre 
pMSBoted  ^  a  ealeareoas  seating  ontside ;  the 
ftmiliar  examples  aro  the  sea-nrohin,  the  crab,  the 
lobster,  eiavfish,  &e.  Shells  aro  a  defence  com- 
mon to  land  and  marine  creaUues,  and  are  in  some 
eases  so  strong,  ss  to  render  them  almost  impreg- 
nsble.  The  seales  of  fish,  as  of  the  oarp,  are  also 
of  ser?ioe  ss  a  defence.  The  solid  srmor  of  the 
fsons  Teshtdo,  the  tortoise  Hibe,  are  good  iUnstra- 
ftions.  Among  these  the  boee-tortoise  is  wonder- 
Inlly  provided ;  for  it  possemee  a  shell  artienlated 
by  two  Ikls,  so  that  when  the*  head  and  limbe  of  the 
animal  are  withdrawn,  it  is  completely  encased  in 
it,  and  can  bid  defiance  to  its  enemies.  The 
dUb  hss  received  its  name  fVom  the  pavinMteneKke 
aimor  which  protects  it.  The  tenn  Pamfdermata, 
or  thiok-skioned  animals,  is  applied  to  those  whose 
fegnment  is  so  thickened  as  to  form  a  very  eflbctoal 
d^mce.  ,  The  skin  is  aometimes  so  ]rfsted,  as  in 
'  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros,  ss  to  resemble  the  roof 
of  a  boose ;  while  amooff  snakea  there  is  a  nmaik- 
aUe  iUostration  of  msiHOie  armor.  The  scaly  ant- 
eaten,  again,  are  jnovided  with  large  scales  like 
tiks,  wh^,  on  bemff  attadied,  they  can  elevate, 
and  then  roll  themselves  into  a  ball'  The  hedge- 
hog curls  up  the  vital  parts,  bendmg  himself  into  a 
'  \\f  ball,  which  has  not  one  weak  part 
\  dense  coat  of  hair  is  in  other  ani- 
a  defimce  not  to  be  despissd ;  that  of  the 
ehaggy  bear  ia  used  on  our  soUier's  caps  as  a  shel- 
ter from  the  hkws  of  the  swoid.  The  feathen  of 
hit^  sre  in  some  instances  of  a  similar  valne. 
Many  of  the  alligator  family  have  skins  so  stndded 
and  esrbunded  with  warty  ezerescenees,  as  to  give 
them  the  appeannce  of  those  doon  which  sre  cov- 
ered with  iron  nails.  Helmeti  and  bony  shields 
are  not  uncommon  among  fish. 

Active  armor  is,  however,  a  more  general  pn^ 
vision,  beinff  poasessed  by  an  infinite  number  of^the 
membiars  or  the  animal  woiM.  Among  insects  it 
is  the  great  leveller  of  the  enormously  dispropor* 
tionate  power  between  their  enemies  and  tfanm- 
selves ;  rendering  some  of  the  leost  of  such  sppa- 
TCotly  insignlfiBant  creatures  objects  of  tenor, 
sufihring,  and  aversion  both  to  man  and  to  the  brale 
creation.  The  sting  of  the  mosquito  tribe,  that 
scoorge  of  hot  and  cold  countries  alike,  is  a  well- 
koewn  instance.  Hie  venom  of  the  soorpion  is 
freqnently  so  powerfbl,  ss  to  prove  faml,  or  to 
the  amputation  of  the  bitten  hmb.    Some 
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>  amputation  of  the  bitten  hmb. 
of  the  black  ants  sting  so  keenly,  that  the  part 
m  if  caatDtimd;  and  then  ii  an  ant  eattsi 


<<  Ant  of  Yiiititien,"  befere  vHueh  the  i 
wfll  even  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  fly. 
The  cdebcated  tarmtula  smder,  about  which  so 
many  febles  have  been  eiroulated,  gives  a  very  sharp 
and  venomoQs  Mte ;  bat  its  eflfects  soon  diaappear. 
Many  of  the  centipedes  bite  in  a  similar  way.  Th* 
stag-beede  is  anotner  ferocions  insect,  terrible  from 
the  power  of  the  great  forceps  it  carries,  like  ani* 
lore,  on  ilB  head.  The  common  ear-wig  carries  a 
simOar  weapon  at  his  tail .  Some  of  the  large  South 
American  sptden  are  so  powerful  and  venomoua, 
as  to  be  able  to  destroy  numming-birds,  pigeons^ 
Ac,  The  burning  sand-fly  occasions  a  wound  so 
minute  as  to  be  almoet  imperceptible,  as  if  the  flesh 
were  burned  with  a  red-hot  needle.  There  is  a 
smaU  wood-spider  oalled  the  ienderanum,  whose 
bite  is  usnally  fetal.  Among  fish  are  tbiose  ter- 
rific instruments  the  teeth  of  the  shark ;  the  spike 
of  the  ziphias  or  sword-fish,  a  weapon  so  powerfU, 
as  to  be  frequently  driven  violently  through  the 
bottom  of  a  ship's  boat ;  and  many  more.  The  saw^ 
fish  has  a  powerful  serrated  snout,  with  which  it 
attacks,  and  firequently  succeaafully,  the  Isrgsst 
whales.  There  is  a  roundish  species  of  fish,  known 
as  the  diodon,  which  looks  like  an  aquatic  poreo- 
pine.  Ouvier  compares  it  to  the  burr  of  a  chestnut, 
it  is  so  thickly  covoed  with  sharp-pointed  spines, 
which  it  IB  able  to  erect  at  its  will.  Othere  are 
armed  with  aharp  instrumenta  upon  their  fins  and 
tails,  which  are  directed  m  diflerent  waya  to  suit 
the  habits  and  motion  of  the  fish.  Some  of  the 
Scorpcma  tribe  are  so  hinute  with  thess  fearful 
weapons,  as  to  preaent  an  aspect  perfectly  fright- 
fbl ;  and  some  possess  poisonous  instruments  as 
well.  The  flyinff-fish  has  a  long,  stout  spine,  whieh 
forms  a  powerful  weapon.  A  fish  calleu  the  mono* 
ceniris  is  wonderfully  defended  by  being  completely 
mailed  with  rough  angular  scales,  besides  having 
five  or  six  immenee  spines  disposed  on  difilevent 
parts  of  its  body.  The  reader  aoarcely  requires  to 
be  reminded  of  the  little  stiekle-baok,  whose  sharp 
dorsal  spines  must  ofien  have  pierced  his  hands. 
Some  foreign  membera  of  the  same  femily,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  spiny  ornaments,  have  likewise  a 
bony  hauberk.  There  is  a  Itoh  vulgarly  known  as 
the  surgeon^  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  car-' 
ries  a  strong  movable  spine  on  each  side  of  its  tail, 
as  sharp  as  a  lancet,  and  inflicts  severe  wounds  on 
those  who  esreleasly  handle  it.  There  is  a  curious 
fish  with  green  bones,  oalled  the  behne,  which  baa 
a  bite  considered  highly  dangerous ;  and  acme  of 
the  genus  SUuna  possess  a  spine  above  the  shoul- 
der, which  they  csn  raise  or  depress  at  will,  tha 
wounds  of  which  are  often  followed  by  tetanus.  It 
is  only  necessary  just  to  mention,  to  avoid  inoom!» 
pleleness,  the  fangs  of  serpents,  with  the  cons^ 
quences  of  their  bites  f  and  the  vast  claws,  sharp 
snouts,  tuaks,  and  bom-like  processes  of  some  or 
the  Carnaria,  are  also  weapons  which  will  occur  to 
the  reoollection  of  every  one.  The  tail  of  serpents 
and  apes,  and  particularly  of  the  lifarBupiaUa,  is  m 
weapon  oocasionafly  of  oonaidenble  efficacy.  Tlie 
hoof  and  horns  of  the  home  and  buffek)  may  be  also 
enumented.  The  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  Ac,  are 
terrible  instrnments  too:  of  the  hyena  it  is  men* 
tinned  that  so  great  is  the  mnsonlar  force  with  which 
it  fhstens  upon  sn^thing,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
eeperate  it  firom  its  objeet;  the  Anbs,  on  tkia 
account,  give  its  name  as  a  synonyms  for  obstinaev. 
It  is  a  remarkable  einmrostanee,  that  some  of  the 
Ofyderapif  or  ant  enteiB,  hare  a  spur  on  their  hind 
feet,  permnted  by  a  canal,  which  leads  to  a  glaad 
sMreting  a  tiqnid,  and  placed  in  the  kmer  pait  of 
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Che  fhigb ;  the  wouiids  of  thk  inetriitDeiit,  whidh  is 
almost  an  anomaly  in  -itself,  are  said  to  be  highlv 
dangerous.  Among  birds,  the  talons  and  the  beak 
form  the  ehief  oiSensive  instrumentB.  The  coui^ 
ageoas  little  shrike,  and  a  bird  called  the  American 

rnt,  use  the  beak  alone,  and  with  sacoess,  against 
attacloB  of  the  largest  birds.  Many  birds  have 
hooked  bills;  the  albatross,  or  man-of-war  bird, 
eagles,  and  vultures,  possess  this  powerful  addition. 
Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  claws  or  forceps  of 
the  Crustaceans— the  crab  and  lobster.  These  are 
appendages  of  vast  power,  and  are  used  with  effect 
both  as  a  defence  and  as  a  means  for  crashing  the 
shells  of  the  smaller  creatures  upon  which  they 
prey.  It  is  even  reported  that  some  of  the  large 
species  have  been  known  to  seia»  a  goat,  and  drag 
it  into  the  water,  drowning  and  devouring  it. 

Concealment  is  the  next  defensive  stratagem,  and 
must  not  be  omitted  in  an  aceonnt  of  this  kind. 
Many  are  the  insects,  and  multifarious  are  the 
devices  they  adopt,  which  resort  to  this  mode  of 
securing  themselves.  Those  which  instantly  drop 
on  being  touched  with  the  finger,  frequently,  on 
reaching  the  pound,  start  np,  and  make  at  once 
for  some  crevice  where  they  may  hide.  Several 
beetles  cover  themselves  with  sand  or  mad,  so  as  to 
be  quite  undiscoverable  by  any  bat  those  acquainted 
with  their  habits.  A  little  black  beetle  is  men- 
tioned which,  dwelling  upon  chalky  soils,  would 
become  very  conspicnous,  were  it  not  that  it  bedaubs 
its  back  with  chalk,  and  thus  becomes  almost  invisi- 
Ue.  The  cimex  adorns  itself  with  fragments  of 
wool,  dust,  feathers,  silk,  &c.,  and  carries  its  cov- 
ering about  with  it ;  and  it  is  a  ludicrous  sight  to 
see  this  creature  sometinbes  drop  all  its  clothes,  and 
come  forth  nude  out  of  a  little  heap  of  odds  and 
ends.  There  is  another,  whose  operations  Kirby 
and  Spence  prettily  compare  to  the  feat  of  Hercules 
after  destroying  the  NemsBan  monster.  This  crea- 
ture kills  and  devours  a  large  number  of  the  aphides, 
sad  then  covers  itself  with  several  of  the  skins 
of  its  victims,  and  thus  the  little  murderer  perpetu- 
ates his  deadly  doings.  Many  bore  into  the  earth, 
or  take  refuge  in  the  stalks  and  flowers  of  different 
plants.  Some  make  themselves  coats  of  leaves, 
and  roll  themselves  or  their  larvs  up  in  them. 
The  caddis- worm,  so  well  known,  and  eagerly 
sought  after,  by  the  young  angler,  covers  itself 
with  fragments  of  straw,  rushes,  and  wood.  Sev- 
eral spiders  surround  themselves  with  earth  or  gos- 
samer-mesh. 

But  the  most  singular  of  the  methods  of  conceal- 
floent — ^I  was  aboi^t  to  write  the  most  artful — is 
practised  by  molluscous  animals.  The  cephalopoda 
^fcave  the  power  of  concealing  themselves  from  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies  by  darkening  the  sunoundiuff 
water.  They  h^ve  a  gland  for  the  purpose  of 
secreting  a  fluid  of  an  intensely  deep  ink-black 
color ;  and  on  their  being  attacked,  this  liquid  is 
instantly  cast  forth,  and  the  water  becomes  obscured 
for  some  distance  around,  so  that  they  effect  their 
escape  in  the  darkness.    It  is  said,  though  there 

Erevails  some  doubt  upon  the  subject,  that  China 
ik  is  made  fVom  it.  Others  color  the  water  of  a 
deep  purple ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  shell-fish,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  known  as  ihejadntha,  which 
dyes  the  water  of  a  splendid  violet.  There  is  a 
small  gasteropod  remarkable  for  gluing  to  its  shell 
little  pebbles,  fragments  of  shells,  and  sand,  under- 
neath which,  like  another  Atlas,  it  lies  concealed. 
The  Jo2enj,  a  testaceous  tribe,  Instantlv  plunge 
themselvss  in  the  mud  on  the  approach  of  danger; 
while  the  petrkoJa^  lUhodomk^  pholades,  ^e.,  per^ 
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fatkfB  rocks,  and  obtain  a  shelter  there  which  their 
own  weak  shells  cannot  aflbid  them.  The  Thredo 
navalis  bores  into  wood;  it  is  a  little  creature 
which,  Cuvier  tells  us,  has  more  than  once  threat- 
ened Holland  with  ruin  by  the  destruction  of  its 
dikes.  The  eel,  loach,  cookie,  crayfish,  &c.,  defend 
themselves  by  burrowing  in  the  sand.  Many  fish 
muddle  the  water  by  stirring  it  up,  and  thus  hide 
themselves  from  their  enemies.  The  burrowing 
birds  are  the  puffin,  and  the  sand-martin  among 
our  more  familiar  ones.  The  anxious  concealment 
of  the  nest,  the  complicated  approaches  to  it,  and 
its  artful  construction,  especially  in  warmer  coun- 
tries, must  be  sought  for  by  the  student  of  natural 
history  if  he  wishes  for  a  further  illustration  of  the 
subject.  There  are  many  animals  which  conceal 
themselves  and  their  young  by  burrowing  in,  or 
under  the  ground ;  let  me  only  enumerate  the  rab- 
bit, badger,  and  fox.  The  mole  efllects  his  tunnel- 
ling by  his  long  trenchant  nails,  and  by  means  of  a 
litUe  bony  process  on  his  long  snout.  The  iaimuty 
has  an  enormous  nail  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
can  earth  itself  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
There  is  a  curious  little  crab  named  the  hermit, 
which,  on  finding  an  empty  shell,  ensconces  itself 
there,  and  makes  it  a  home. 

And  now  for  the  misedlaneous  defences.  The 
sironlest  of  these  is  velocity  of  locomotion.  It  is  a 
mode  (^  escape  from  danger  granted  to  the  weaker 
members  of  the  animal  creation.  Insects  and  birds 
are  thns  enaUed  to  fly- from  a  power  they  were 
never  intended  to  resist.  The  swiftness  of  fishes, 
such  as  the  trout,  mackerel,  salmon,  and  partieu- 
larly  the  anoroaleus  provision  in  the  flying-firii,  is  a 
further  illustration.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon 
Orusiaoea  as  a  very  slow-going  rsoe  of  creatures 
generally ;  but  the  reader  will  ^  surprised  to  lesm 
that  there  is  a  species  of  land-crab,  named  the 
ocvpode$j  or  swiftrfooted,  which  can,  and  does, 
when  alarmed,  run  so  fast,  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
taken by  a  horse ;  and  some  of  the  grapsi,  when 
attacked,  hurry  down  to  the  water,  making  a  tre- 
mendous noise  bv  their  claws  striking  against  one 
another.  If  I  allude  to  the  swifbiess  of  the  horse, 
deer,  and  antelope,  it  is  only  to  suggest  to  the 
reader  a  fuller  development  of  the  same  feature 
among  animals. 

Military  stratagems  are  not  uncommon  as  precau- 
tions aflfainst  dangers.  A  system  of  sentinels  is 
often  adopted  by  insects.  Wasps  and  bees  plaes 
sentinels  at  night,  to  pace  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  entrap  to  the  hive;  and  these  little 
watchers  oarry  their  antenna  or  feelers  far  extended, 
as  the  human  sentinel  does  his  musket.  If  an  in- 
truder is  detected  hj  the  feelers  in  the  attempt  to 
enter,  the  sentinels  mstantly  fall  upon  him,  making 
a  fearful  riot,  and  so  drawing  forth  some  of  the  slum- 
bering garrison  to  their  assistance ;  by  whose  aid  the 
enemy  is  generally  triumphantly  despatched,  when 
the  reinforcement  returns  to  its  rest,  and  the  senti- 
nels resume  their  post.  Every  one  has  heard  of, 
most  persons  have  seen,  the  sentinel  rooks  and 
eiows ;  and  the  examples  of  deer,  bufialoes,  wild 
horses,  asses,  and  chamois,  have  become  equally 
familiar.  Wild  hogs  and  goats,  and  other  gregarious 
animals,  will  frequently,  when  attacked  by  wolv^ss^ 
form  a  circle,  placing  the  defenceless  members  of  the 
flock  in  the  centre,  while  the  circumference  bristles 
with  tusks,  and  horns ;  and  the  enemy  will  rarely 
venture  to  attack  a  resolute  band  iik^  this.  Bees 
sometimes  guard  the  entrance  to  their  hives  from 
the  attacks  of  the  death's-head-moth,  by  putting  up 
a  think  wall  of  wax,  ss  a  caslle  gate ;  or,  if  tM 
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ApprefaeAded  danger  is  gieal,  sometimeft  even  two, 
the  one  withio  the  other.  There  are  some  inaects, 
also,  which  form  labyrinths,  and  ramparts,  and  bas^ 
tions,  as  defences  to  their  cells,  and  all  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  complicated  nature. 

Electricity  is  the  wonderful  weapon  wielded  by  a 
few  creaturee.  It  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of 
my  readers  to  learn  that  there  are  electrical  insects. 
Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  give  us,  however,  an 
account  of  an  insect  called  the  wheel  bug,  a  denizen 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  able  to  communicate 
an  electric  shock  by  means  of  its  legs.  Mr.  Yarrel, 
in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Soci- 
ety/' mentions  a  beetle  of  the  EUUeridtg  tribe, 
which  seems  to  possess  a  very  similar  power ;  and 
a  large  hairy  caterpillar  of  South  America  can  like- 
wise administer  jpretty  smart  shodks.  The  electric 
centipede,  OeoprUhis  electricus,  has  the  same  fao- 
olty.  The  gymnotus  or  electric  eel,  the  torpedo, 
the  silurusy  and  a  few  others,  are  more  generally 
known  to  enjoy  this  distinction.  When  in  the 
plenary  exercise  of  this  astonishing  power,  one 
would  conceive  these  creatures  to  be  next  to  invin- 
cible. The  gymnotus  is  able,  by  some  mysterious 
agency,  to  direct  the  current  of  electricity  whither- 
soever it  wills,  so  as  even  to  destroy  fishes  at  some 
distance  from  itself.  Humboldt  has  given  a  very 
spirited  accoupt  of  the  only  method  by  which  the 
gymnotus  can  be  taken.  The  torpedo  employs 
its  power  chiefly  to  bewikler  its  prey. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  pboephoreeceoee 
ia  in  some  cases  only  efleotual  to  betray  its  poe- 
sessor,  in  others  it  is  a  safeguard.  The  fire-fly, 
lantern-fly,  and  humble  glow-worm  may  be,  and 
doubtless  often  are,  only  glittering  baits  to  some 
of  their  dreaded  enemies  :  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  there  are  others  of  their  foes  who  fear  to  attack 
them,  and  may  be  seen  running  round  them  half- 
desirous  and  half-afraid  to  do  so.  An  interesting 
anecdote  is  related  of  a  combat  between  a  stag-bee- 
tle and  a  glow*worm  which  demonstrates  this. 
The  beetle  was  seen  to  be  running  round  and 
round,  tumbling  over,  and  rolling  his  head  in  the 
earth ;  he  had  09?ered  hinaself  with  some  of  the 
phosphorescent  matter,  and  while  the  glow-worm 
slowly  crept  away,  its  enemy,  oonfused  by  its  own 
unnatural  glare,  continued,  as  it  were,  chained  to 
the  same  spot  of  ground,  and  eodeayoriag  in  vain 
to  rub  the  luminous  matter  off.  Some  creatures 
defend  themselves  by  intimidation,  and  will  show 
fight  against  an  enemy  however  gigantic,  either 
thrusting  out  their  stings,  or  gnashing  their  forceps, 
or  expanding  their  jaws  in  such  a  menacing  man- 
ner, as  to  make  even  the  stout  heart  of  an  entomol- 
ogist fail.  Others  rely  principally  upon  some  natu- 
ral, dismal,  melancholic,  loathsome,  or  hideous 
aspect ;  and  to  mention  the  frightful  appearance  of 
some  of  the  Saurians,  will  be  enough  to  convince 
the  reader  that  it  must  be  a  bold  enemy  who  will 
Tenture  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  them. 

The  emission  of  unpleasant  odors  is  the  well- 
known  resort  of  others.  There  are  'many  beetles 
which  exhale  a  most  ofiensive,  raaeid  odor;  the 
popular  beetle,  in  particular,  has  an  apparatus  of 
ughtecn  scentrbags,  which,  when  it  is  attacked, 
pour  out  a  milk-like  liquid,  the  smell  of  which  is 
indescribably  sufiucating  and  annoying.  All  the 
fiimous  tribe  of  the  polecats,  especially  the  skunks 
are  preeminently  disUnguished  for  the  insupportable 
stench  they  can  exhale.  Nor  must'  I  forget  the 
very  curious  performances  of  the  little  bombardier, 
or  hrachinus.  When  pursued  by  its  enemy,  the 
eaio9oma,  it  suddenly  disoharges  aa  explosion  of 
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bhiish  smoke  at  him,  and  this  seems  to  surprise  the 
latter  so  much,  that  it  is  some  time  before  be  le- 
oovers  himself.  The  pursuit  renewed,  the  bombar- 
dier fires  again,  and  again,  and  can  discharge  its 
artillery  twenty  times  in  succession,  making  its 
escape  under  cover  of  the  smoke.  Last  of  all,  I 
may  enumerate  the  ejection  of  different  fluids  as  a 
defence.  Many  insects,  beetles,  and  ants  emit  a 
liquid  at  their  enemies,  which  is  of  a  powerfully 
acid  or  even  caustic  nature.  Some  larve,  when 
touched,  bedew  themselves  all  over  with  a  disa- 
greeable liquid.  The  puss-moth  has  the  remarka- 
ble provision  of  a  double  syringe,  with  which  it 
squirts  a  fluid  of  a  very  irritating  character  at  its 
pursuers. 

A  few  words  upon  vegetable  defences.  It  is  an 
interesting  theme  for  inquiry  whether  the  wonder- 
ful mimicries  of  diflferent  natural  objects  serve  the 
▼egetable,  as  in  the  animal  polity,  for  a  defence 
against  the  indiscriminate  depredation  of  enemies. 
For  full  illustrations,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a 
paper  in  a  former  number  of  this  work.*  Whether 
the  remarkable  simulations  of  different  insects 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  so  many  of  the  Orchideoe^ 
may  have  the  effect  or  not  of  scaring  away  real 
insects,  the  writer  cannot  undertake  to  determine. 
It  does  not  seem  improbable.  I  shall  surely  be 
anticipated  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  armor ;  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  call  to 
mind  the  spines,  prickles,  stings,  thorns,  hard 
envelopes,  and  husks,  which  appear  to  have  been 
given  for  the  protection  ot  different  fruits  and 
pleasant  flowers.  And  sometimes  there  are  de- 
fences for  weaker  plants  too ;  for  thus  a  gratefu. 
herb,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  cropped 
down  by  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  is  often  preserved 
by  growing  beneath  the  arms  of  some  prickly 
plant,  whose  sharp  weapons  repulse  the  enemy. 
The  odor  of  vegetables,  and  flowers  in  particular, 
consisting  as  it  generally  does  of  volatile  essential 
oils,  which  are  fatal  to  insects,  may  be  regarded 
likewise  as  a  kind  of  defence.  Nor  should  be  for- 
gotten, lastly,  those  wpnderful  instances  of  appa- 
rently spontaneous  motion,  in  which  the  oflfendmg 
insect  is  either  violently  huried  off,  or  crushed  to 
death  for  his  temerity. 

I  may  now  conclude ;  and  in  doing  so,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  a  mere  summary  is  all  this  paper 
pretends  to  offer— even  in  that  being  necessarily 
imperfect,  so  great  is  the  richness  of  the  Creator *8 
designs,  and  such  the  infinite  multitude  of  self- 
defensory  provisions  with  which  he  has  endowed 
the  works  of  his  hands.  If  no  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  defensory  provisions  of  man,  it  is 
because  they  are  chiefly  mental ;  and  it  is  an  exalt*, 
ing  thought  that  by  their  exercise — the  employment 
of  his  reason,  wisdom,  experience  and  art — he  is 
constituted  lord  of  creation,  and  immeasurably 
superior,  both  in  defensive  and  offensive  resources, 
to  the  entire  mass  of  *'  the  brutes  that  perish." 

Holt  Tbouohts. — We  should  intermix  holy 
thoughts  with  all  that  we  do ;  this  were  to  walk  with 
God  indeed  :  to  go  all  the  day  long  as  in  our  Father^s 
hand  j  whereas,  without  this,  our  praying  morning 
and  evening  looks  bat  as  a  formal  visit,  not  delight- 
ing in  that  constant  converse  which  yet  is  our  happi- 
ness and  honor,  and^ makes  all  estates  meet.  This 
would  refVesh  us  in  the  hardest  labor ;  as  they  that 
carry  spices  from  Arabia  are  refreshed  with  the  smell 
of  them  in  their  journey ;  and  some  observe  that  it 
keeps  their  Btiength  and  feet  from  failing. 

*  Vegetable  liimicrj. 
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Tbb  Jbws  in  IirmA.— In  Bombaj  and  the  ndgh- 
boiing  places  there  are  some  fire  or  sil  thousand 
IsraeUtes.  Some  of  these  have  more  recently  come 
firom  Arabia,  and  are  called  white  Jews.  Some  have 
.  come  from  Cochin,  and  are  called  black  Jews.  Bat 
by  far  the  greater  portion,  who  have  been  lon^  set* 
tied  in  the  coantry,  and  to  whom  Mahratta  is  the 
vemacolar  language,  are  called  Israelites,  or  Beni 
Israel.  When  their  ancestors  arrived  here  is  not  cer* 
tainly  known.  They'  say  it  was  about  1600  years 
ago — that  the  ship  m  which  they  came  was  ship- 
wrecked, and  that  seven  men  and  seven  women  who 
escaped  settled  at  Nagao,  some  thirty  miles  to  the 
southeast  of  Bombay.  They  were  at  one  time  gen- 
eially  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oil;  but  at 
present  many  of  them  are  masons,  carpenters,  culti- 
vators, &c.  When  the  missionaries  first  came  to 
this  country,  some  thirty  years  since,  the  Israelites 
were  generally  unable  to  read,  and  were  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  own  Scriptures.  They  had 
generally  ceased  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest,  and  were  in  many  respects  conformed  to  the 
customs  of  their  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bors. It  is  stated  in  a  printed  journal  of  one  of  the 
earlier  missionaries,  that  the  magistrate  described 
them  at  that  time  as  being  the  most  drunken  knd 
troublesome  people  on  the  island.  The  missionaries 
in  Bombay  have,  from  the  first,  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  Israelites  or  Jews.  They  early  established 
schools  among  them,  in  which  both  sexes  were  taught 
to  read.  They  furnished  them  with  the  Scriptures, 
translated  into  their  vernacular  language,  and  in- 
structed several  of  them  in  Hebrew,  that  thev  might 
be  able  to  refer  to  the  original.  The  Jews  have  in 
consequence  forsaken  many  of  those  things  which 
they,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures, 
found  to  be  forbidden;  and  they  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  intelligence,  wealth,  morality,  and  general 
respectability.  Some  of  them  may  feel  little  grati- 
tude for  the  labor  and  expense  bestowed  upon  them ; 
but  we  believe  they  are  generally  free  to  acknowledge 
that  the  missionaries  have  been  their  hearty  well- 
wishers  and  their  best  friends.  The  Jews  worship 
only  one  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things ; 
and  they  regard  all  idolatry  as  sinful.  They  believe 
the  Old  Testament  or  first  part  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, and  that  alone,  to  be  the  Word  of  Qod.  They 
have  two  regular  synagogues  or  places  of  puUic 
worship  in  Bombay,  and  one  at  Revadunda.  Here 
they  meet  on  Saturday,  which  is  their  Sabbath  or  day 
of  rest,  and  read  the  Scriptures  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Mahratta.  At  Alibag,  Panwell,  and  other  places, 
where  there  is  no  synagogue,  their  meetings  are  held 
in  any  private  dwellings.  The  white  Jews  have  two 
such  places  for  public  worship  in  the  fort. — Dwifaiuh 
daya, 

AppoiiiTicEifT  OP  Four  New  Bishops. — The  bish- 
qis  at  their  recent  meeting,  to  idiich  we  alluded  in 
our  last,  accepted  Lord  John  Russell's  proposal  to 
have  four  new  bishops  created,  without  seats  in  par- 
liament ;  but  to  succeed  to  seats  as  vacancies  occur, 
and  the  four  junior  bishops  to  be  always  without 
seats.  The  bishops  accepted  this  in  preference  to  a 
new  bishop  of  Manchester  with  a  seat.    Thus  the 


number  of  spiritual  peers  will  not  be  increased. — 
Chwrch  <md  StaU  Gazette. 

On  New-Year's  Eve,  Manchester  was  in  a  state 
of  darkness,  there  being  no  gas  to  supply  the  street- 
]am|)s :  the  day  had  been  so  foggy  and  dark,  that  the 
lighting  of  shops  and  manufactories  had  consumed 
all  the  gas  that  the  works  could  make. 

Expense  op  Publication. — The  community  at 
large  have  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  sums  of 
money  which  are  expended  in  the  publication  of 
books.  Sir  R.  Worsley  spent  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds  in  the  publication  of  his  grand  work,  entitled 
'<  Museum  Worsleyanum,  or  an  Account  of  his  Col- 
lection of  Antiqnities,'^  in  two  volumes,  imperial  folio, 
privately  printed  during  the  years  1794  and  1803. 
There  was  an  expenditure,  and  consequent  risk,  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  on  Dr.  Dibden's  four  works, 
<<The  Spencer  Library,"  <<J£des  Althorpianae," 
<<  Bibliographical  Decameron,'^  and  "Biblia|raphical 
Tour."  Dr.  Edmund  Castell  expended  his  whole 
fortune,  twelve  thousand  pounds,  on  his  <*  Lexicon 
Heptaglotton,"  1669 }  and  he  also  lost  his  sight  in 
preparing  the  work,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
voted eighteen  hours  daily  for  seventeen  years.  Dr. 
Barnes  spent  his  whole  fortune  on  his  admirable  and 
learned  edition  of  "  Homer's  Works,"  published  in 
two  quarto  volumes  in  1711.  The  French  Polyglot 
Bible  of  1645,  in  ten  folio  volumes,  was  the  under- 
taking of  Guy  Michel  le  Jay,  an  advocate  of  Paris, 
who,  having  spent  his  fortune  on  its  completion, 
declined  Cardinal  Richelieu's  offer  to  pay  part  of  the 
expenditure,  on  condition  of  the  work  being  allowed 
to  come  fonh  in  his  name,  preferring  to  submit  to 
poverty  rather  than  to  share  with  any  one  the  glory 
of  so  great  an  enterprise.  Mr.  Jungmann,  a  zmUous 
Bohemian  patriot,  has  lately  sold  a  vineyard  to  defray 
the  expense  of  publishing  a  dictionary  of  his  native 
language.  In  England,  the  expense  of  publishing 
would  be  considerably  lessened  by  the  removal  of  the 
nearly  thirty  per  cent,  tax  on  paper,  and  the  hundred 
per  cent,  tax  on  advertisements. 

Oh  say  not,  dream  not,  heavenly  notes 

To  childish  ears  are  vain ; 
That  the  young  mind  at  random  floats 

And  cannot  reach  the  strain. 

Dim  or  unheard,  the  words  may  fall, 

And  yet  the  heaven-taught  mind 
May  learn  the  sacred  air,  and  all 

The  harmony  unwind. 

And  if  some  tones  be  false,  or  low, 

What  are  all  prayers  beneath. 
But  cries  of  batKss,  that  cannot  know 

Half  the  deep  thoughts  they  breathe? 

In  His  own  words  we  Christ  adore, 

But  angels,  as  we  speak, 
Higher  above  our  meaning  soar, 

Than  we  o'er  children  weak : 

And  yet  His  words  mean  more  than  they. 

And  yet  He  owns  their  praise : 
Why  should  we  think,  He  turns  away 

From  infants'  simple  lajrs?— CAris.  Tear. 
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CoMPLXTB  ears  to  the  end  of  1846,  making  defen 
lafge  Tolomes,  are  fiw  sale,  neatly  bound  in  doth,  for 
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